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On page 267, table heading—for “1934” read “1935.” \ 
On page 348, column 2, fifth line—for “Section 7” read “Section 7A.” 7 


On page 362, under Saskatchewan—for “Yukon” read “Yorkton.” 


On page 367, column 2, end of second line—the omitted section is covered (in small type) on 
page 683. (Note the same omission occurs on pages 457 and 578). 


On page 857, column 2—under contracts Group “B’—for “June” read “August.” 


On page 1124, column 1, 13th line from bottom—for (1925) read (1985). 
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Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada— 

fatalities during 1935, 475, 789, 
during 1934, 215, 476, 790, 1079. 

analysis of 1934 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 294. 

action of Commonwealth Statisticians con- 
eS respecting accident statistics, 

in street railway operation, 366, 1122 

recorded by provincial workmen’s 
pensation boards, 302. 

survey of accident risks in building indus- 


1078; 


com- 


vi 165. 

: accident statistics for 1934, 538. 

: accidents in 1934, 738; in mining, 637. 
: accident statistics for 1934, 539. 

.. accidents in 1934, 429; in nine month 
period ended September, 1935, 1108. 

Ont.: accidents in 1934, 539; accident costs, 
1108; statistics of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for 1934, 28; and 
monthly statistics for 1935, 139, 318, 
463, 528, 695, 715, 802, 912, 1010, 1089. 

Que.: accident statistics for 1934, 1008; 
increase in accidents in pulp and paper 
industry, 606. 

US.A.: fatal accidents in 1934, 245. 

See also Canadian National Safety League; 
Legal Decisions; Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association; Ontario 
Safety League; Quebec Association for 
Prevention of Accidents; Quebec Pulp 
and Paper Safety Association; Safety 
and Health. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canadia— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 75, 203, 
281, 374, 462, 584, 692, 775, 865, 951, 
106101153. 
agreements respecting wages and working 
conditions in coal mines, 1066. 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads respecting extension of 
collective labour agreements, 408. 


Alta.: provisions of Industrial Standards 
Act, 534 

Ont.: provisions of Industrial Standards 
Act, 534 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


asbestos (heat and frost insulators), 
Toronto, 1155. 


bricklayers, stone masons, Regina, 693; 
‘chree Rivers,” 150; 241, “733, 953: 
Toronto, 693, 734. 


a aaa labourers, Toronto, 734; Windsor, 
1159. 


building trades, Drummondville, 532, 632; 


Hull... ands district, 150,240, 953: 
Joliette, 323; Montreal and district, 
149, 242, 424, 426, 532, 869, 1065; 


Quebec city and district. 27, 149, 241, 
868; St. Hyacinthe, 323, 530: Three 
Rivers; 241, - 42). 732.'):733;)\ Victoria= 
ville, 323, 629, 733. 
carpenters, Kingston, 1154; Ottawa, 
Toronto, 735; Windsor, 1159. 
11114—14 


955; 
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Agreements, Industrial :—Con. 


electricians, London, 1159; Toronto, 734; 
Windsor, 866, 1065. 

gramite quarrymen and cutters, Province of 
‘Quebec, 25. 

lathers, Toronto, 735. 

marble-setters, Toronto, 865. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, 
Montreal, 869; Quebec city and district, 
27, 149. 

painters, Hamilton, 956; Ottawa, 955; 
Quebee city, 323, 529; Three Rivers 
and district, 26, 733; Toronto, 735. 

plasterers, Ottawa, 955; Toronto, 281, 633; 
Windsor, 1159. 

plasterers’ labourers, Toronto, 735. 

plumbers, Edmonton, 869; Hamilton, 957; 
Hull, 532, 629; London, 776, 1159; 
Moncton, 692; Ottawa, 776, 956; Port 
Arthur and Fort William, 957; Three 
Rivers, 532, 632; 732; Toronto, 633, 

6 


plumbers and electricians, Quebec, 532, 630, 
732. 


quarrymen and cut stone workers (other 
than granite and marble), Province of 
Quebec, 149, 322, 953. 

sheet metal workers, Toronto, 692, 736. 

shovelmen and operating engineers, Toronto, 
692. 

stonecutters, Vancouver, 1155. 

tinsmiths and: roofers, Quebec, 868. 


Construction—ship building— 
boilermakers and iron 
Vancouver, 693, 951. 
machinists, etc., Saint John, 375. 
shipbuilders, rivetters, ete. Saint John, 
374, 


shipbuilders, 


Logging— Wis 
timber workers, Nipigon district, 775. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakers, Hull, 323, 531, 954; Montreal, 533, 
731, 953; Quebee City and district, 
148, 531, 1065; Sherbrooke, 149, 238; 
Toronto, 1153. 
bakers, bakery salesmen 
counties of Waterloo, 
Perth and Huron, 955. 
bakers and bread distributors, Three Rivers 
and district, 148, 323, 954; Winmipeg, 
1153. 
bread and cake delivery men, Quebec, 427, 
629. 


and drivers, 
Wellington, 


brewery workers, Fernie and Cranbrook, 
1153; Victoria, 1153. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather 
products— 
fur workers, Montreal and district, 26. 
shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 27, 149; 
Toronto, 1061. 


Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
foundry workers, Guelph, 462. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 
carpenters and joiners, Fort Frances, 1061. 
furniture workers, Province of Ontario 

(except Toronto), 736; Province of 
Quebec, 1064, 1157; Stratford, 75. 


and leather 


Iv INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial :—C onc. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

photo engravers, Toronto, 951 

printers, Calgary, 1154; Chicoutimi, 867; 
Edmonton, 1154; Regina, 865; 
Winnipeg, 584, 

printing trades, Quebec city and district, 
1064 


stereotypers, Edmonton, 1061. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper 
products— . 
paper makers, Iroquois Falls, Sturgeon 
Falls, Espanola and Sault Ste. Marie, 
692; Fort William, 692, 1154; Kenora 
and Fort Frances, 1154; Thorold, 1153. 
Manufacturing—tectiles and clothing— 

cloak and suitmakers, Province of Quebec, 
1156; Province of Ontario, 1158. 

clothing ‘workers, Province of. Quebec, 3, 
238-9 (Correction, 323) ,-733,01064. 

dressmakers, Toronto, 203. 

hat, cap and millinery workers, Montreal, 
185; 46230: 533,.19732s) 1, Toronto, 7462: 
Winnipeg, 1154. 

glovemakers, Province of Quebec, 241, 421, 


and paper 


1065. 
ladies garment workers, Toronto, 374; 
Winnipeg, 1061. 
Province of Ontario, 


millinery workers, 


736 

Service—personal— 

barbers and hairdressers, Hull 731; 
Joliette, 731, 953; Montreal, ou, 630, 
O53 Rouyn and Noranda, 1063: 
Portneuf county, 952; Quebec city, 


533, 631, 1156; Saint ‘Hyacinthe, Doo, 
631, 954; Saint John and Iberville, 
1156; Shawinigan and Grand’Mére, 
132, 1065, 1158; Sherbrooke, 533, 630; 
St. Jerome, 952; Three Rivers, 533, 
631, 954, 1065. 


Service—recreational— 
theatrical employees and_ projectionists, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Drumheller, 
75; Kitchener, 203; Toronto, 1155; 
Vancouver and other centres in B.C., 
1 


Transportation and public utilities—local— 
milk drivers, Toronto, 866. 


Transportation and public 
railways— 

engine and train crews on 
railway, 282. 


utilities—steam 


Témiscouata 


Transportation and public 
and electric railways— 

_ street railway employees, Brantford, 463; 
Vancouver, 375. 


utilities—street 


Transportation and public utilities—water 
carpenters and shipliners, Montreal, 586. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 584. 
longshoremen, Halifax, 203; Montreal, 533, 

580;' , GS2,eiios: Saint John, 1155; 
‘Vancouver, 463, 586. 
marine engineers, British Columbia, 693-4. 
riggers and stevedores, Victoria, 694, 
seamen, Vancouver, 586. 
waterfront workers, Port Alberni 
district, 695. 


South Africa: 


France: Economic Council report on collective 
agreements, 203. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements 

Extension Act (Quebec); Industria! 

Standards Act (Alberta and Ontario) 





and 


systems of wage fixing, 1115. 





Agriculture: 
Canada— 
wages in agriculture (Appendix B, supple- 
ment, January, 1935) 
wages of employees on farms in 1929, 1933 
and 1934, 341; and in 1934 only, 420. 
farm placements under various Relief Acts, 
489, 
rehabilitation of western drought areas, 
310; and relief measures and expendi- 


tures, 490. 
plan of settlement for young persons 
proposed by J. A. Bradette, M.P., 
282. 
statistics of farmers’ business co-operatives, 
1087. 
United Kingdom: unemployment insurance 
recommended for, 96, 245. 
See also Credits; Drought; Wages. 
Alberta: 
Industrial Standards Act— 
provisions, 5384; schedules of wages and 
hours, 869. 


Labour Disputes Act— 
amending Bill not passed, 628. 
inquiry into coal industry, 976. 
See also various subject headings. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
fifth convention, 549. 
legislative proposals submitted to Dominion 
Government, 326. 
new organizations chartered, 957. 


American Federation of Labour: 
annual convention (summary of proceed- 
ings), 1012. 
resignation of John L. Lewis, 1088. 


American Association for Labour Leg?sla- 
tion: 
convention of, 604. 


Apprenticeship: 

recommendations of Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 909. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress concerning, 
907. 

B.C.: apprenticeship enrollment in 1934, 
827; provisions of Apprenticeship Act, 
522; legislation in effect, 887. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1934, 543; 
announcement of amendments to Act, 
977; T. and L. Congress favour exten- 
sion of Act, 160. 


South Africa: recommendations of Industrial 
Committee, 1117. 


U.S.A.: proposed training program, 161. 
Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canadia— On 
administration of Conciliation and Labour 
Act, 14. 


conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from December 1, 1934, to 
March 31, 1935, 317; from April 1, 
19385 toe tdily~ SP-e19S5e718: freny 
August 1, 1935, to November 30, 1935, 
1094. 
United Kingdom: machinery of negotiation 
for railway staffs, 395. 


South Africa: operation of Industrial Con- 
eiliation Act, 1115. 


INDEX 


Arbitration and Conciliation :—Conc. 

U.S.A.: activity of conciliation service, 741; 
provisions of new National Labour 
Relations Bill, 343; results of employee 
elections, 740. 

also Canadian National Railways 
Employees Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act (Quebec); Forest 
Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick); Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Industrial Standards 
Act (Alberta and Ontario); National 
Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.). 


Areand, Hon. C. J., Minster of Labour of 
Quebec: 


statement of compensation claims and costs, 
312. 


Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and 


See 


Canada: 

participation of Canadian representa- 

tives, 7. 
Australia: 

See also Census; Industrial Disputes; 
International Labour Organization; 
Unemployment and Relief; Prices. 

Austria: 


See Tatcstetl Disputes. 
Banks and Banking: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
respecting interlocking directorates, 


organization of employees, etc., 157. 
nationalization of banking and _ credit 
recommended by Ontario Labour 
Educational Association, 639. 
recommendation of Federation of Catholic 
Workers on “right of association” of 
bank employees, 327. 


Bank of Canada: 
T. and L. Congress urge national owner- 
ship and control, 157. 
Bankruptey Act: 
T. and L. Congress seek amendment giving 
priority to wage claims, 160, 907. 
Belgium: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 


Canadia— 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
1004 
Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B. Prime Minister: 
address before Canadian Construction 


Association, 164. 

introduces Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act, 94, 135. 

on decline of unemployment in Canada, 96. 

reply to T. and L. Congress delegation 
on legislative requests, 158. 


Blind: 
proposal to apply old age pensions to ‘blind 
people, 100; representations before 
House of Commons Committee, 304; 
recommendations of Committee, 312; 
postponement of further action, 625. 
111142 





Blind :—Conc. 


pensions favoured by All-Canadian Con- 
gress, 551. 

Man.: Legislature reaffirms approval of 
pensions for, 304; enactment of legis- 
lation respecting, "419, 

Ont.: Legislature resolution 
blind pensioners, 525. 

United Kingdom: employment and vocational 
training, 375. 


respecting 


U.S.A.: benefits provided under Social 
Security Act, 801. 
Boilers: 
Alta.: annual report of chief inspector, 


830; amendment to Act, 628. 
Ont.: administration of Act in 1934, 543. 
Pat een of Steam Boilers Act, 
at, 


Borstal System: 
Speech from Throne forecasts adoption of, 
33. 


Bradette, J. A., Member Parliament (N. 
Temskaming): 


statement respecting plan of settlement for 
young farmers, 282. 


British Columbia: 


See Industrial Relations, Board of, and 
other subject headings. 


British North America Act: 
amendments proposed by Railway Brother- 
hoods, 34, 1109. © 
amendments suggested by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 157. 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 408. 


Building Industry: 

accident risks surveyed by 

Labour Office, 165. 
Canada— 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation on housing, 165. 

Alta.: advocacy of federal-provincial muni- 
cipal building program by Federation 

- of Labour, 163. 


International 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 68, 193, 269, 364, 454, 575, 
679, 764, 852, 930, 1039, 1146. 
annual review for 1934, 250. 


Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes. 
Butler, H. B., Director of International 


Labour Office: 


annual report, 553—discussion and reply, 
646. 


Camps: 
See Relief Camps. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
T. and L. Congress urge that effect be 
given to amendments, 158. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1934-35 edition, 799. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
proceedings of 17th annual convention, 164. 


vi INDEX 





Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare: 


review of bulletin 
1920-1935,” 603. 


“Canadian Cavalcade, 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
contracts under Act in 1933-34, 16. 


Canadian Hospital Council: 
discusses health insurance and standard- 
ization of hospital statistical returns, 
886. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
recommendation concerning unemployment 
and relief, 604. 
report of Industrial Relations Committee 
on work of Jnternational Labour 
Organization, 5. 


Canadian Medical Association: 
survey of group hospitalization, 799. 


Canadian National Railways: 

annual report for 1934, 329. 

guarantee of equipment securities, 617. 

See also Canadian National Railways 
Employees Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Pensions. 


Canadian National Railways Employees 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 


summary of recent decisions, 230, 406, 616, 
995. 


Canadian National Safety League: 
annual report for 1934, 415. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
guarantee of equipment securities, 617. 
See also Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. 1: 


summary of recent decisions, 319, 614, 893, 
1100. 


Canadian Seminar of Public Administration: 
officers of, 511, 


Census: 
Canadia— 
census of industry—manufacturing statis- 

tics for 1933, 338, 823. 

Australia: census of unemployment, 800. 

South Africa: industrial census presenting 
statistics of factories, production, 
employment, etc., 886. 


Child Labour: 


International Labour Organization study 
relative to women and child labour 
legislation, 833. 

Que.: registrations in industrial establish- 
ments, 235. 

US.A.: A. F. of L. favours adoption of 
National law, 1015; inter-state con- 
ference respecting, 1119; progress of 
Child Labour Amendment, 396. 


Child Welfare: 
B.C.: annual report of Department of 
Health and Public Welfare, 638. 
N.S.: report of Child Welfare Director, 
432. 
.: activities of various agencies, 900. 
Grancher system of placement of 
tuberculosis children in rural homes, 5. 
Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Child 
Protection, 244. 
U.S.A.: financial aid provided under Social 
Security Act, 801, 1102. 
See also Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare; Family Allowances; 
Mothers’ Allowances. 


Chile: 


See Economie Council 


Civil Service: 


Canada— 

Speech from Throne forecasts reorganiza- 
tion, 33.. 

statistics of employment, 1099. 

Man.: army officers and Dominion civil 
servants in the province subject to 
income tax, 88. 

N.S.: Bill to create permanent civil ser- 

vice, 373; appointment of Commission, 1108. 


Clothing Industry: 


See Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes; Minimum Wages. 
Coal: 
Canada— 


production statistics, 159, 282, 320, 432, 541, 
613, 1062, 1102. 

Alta.: inquiry into coal industry, 976. 

Sask.: new coal mining regulations, 334. 

U\S.A.: Bill to stabilize coal industry, 463; 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, 
887; coal code, 1121. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Combines. 
Investigation Act; Industrial Disputes; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Mines and Mining. ® 


Codes: 


US.A.: Supreme Court decision relative to, 
511; summary of bituminous coal code,. 
1121; effect of codes on hours and 
earnings, 343. 

See also Collective Bargaining; Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Quebec); Industrial Standards Act 
(Ontario and Alberta). 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 

recommendation of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 408. 

recommended by T. and lL. Congress “as 
a basis of codes of fair practices in 
industry,” 156. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks applica- 
tion of principles of, 328. 

Ont.: policy adopted by, Hydro Electric 
Power Commission, 50; provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress request 
enactment of legislation insuring, 161. 

Que.: proposals of T. and L. Congress. 
executive, 36. 


INDEX Vil 


Collective Bargaining :—Con. 

U.S.A.: provided under National Labour 
Relations Bill, 3438; (and under 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, 
887, 1122); results of employee elec- 
tions conducted by National Labour 
Relations Board, 740; selection of 
employees’ representatives, 304; situa- 
tion under proposed amendment to 
N.R.A., 396; survey of plans in 1934, 
695. 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 


Act (Quebec): 

monthly proceedings under, 25, 147, 237, 
322, 421, 529, 628, 730, 867, 952, 1063. 

amendments to, 526. 

court decisions resulting in wage awards 
to workmen, 306, 599, 882. 

Department of Labour notes results of, 
Zar 

comment of textile journal on clothing in- 
dustry‘s application for agreement, 3. 

recommendations of Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 37, 909. 

See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

administration of, 18. 

additional convictions in Quebec Coal 
Combine prosecutions, 145; Privy 
Council hearing sought by firms, 146; 
Privy Council dismisses appeal of coal 
companies, 709. 

non-adoption of Bill (introduced in Senate) 
to amend Act, 330. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 409; transference of 
administration to Dominion Trade and 
Industry Commission, 507, 624, 885. 

See also Criminal Code. 


Company Unions: 
U.S.A.: statistics respecting, 1079. 


Conciliation: 
See Arbitration and Conciliation. 


Conferences: 
Dominion-Provincial Conference—agenda, 
plenary session opened by Prime 


Minister, 1085. 

Dominion-Provincial health conference, 394. 

Dominion Council of Health, 1086. 

Ottawa Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians—objects and out- 
line of subjects, 797, 886; decisions and 
resolutions on labour statistics, 1103. 

Mayors of Canadian Municipalities confer 
with Dominion Cabinet regarding 
relief, 312; discuss relief problems with 
Minister of Labour, 1087. 

National Conference on Social Work 
(summary of proceedings of 62nd 
annual meeting), 640. 

recommendations of international confer- 
ence under auspices of Carnegie 
Endowment, 394. 

See also International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Consumers: 

Canada— 
Speech from Throne forecasts measures to 
safeguard consumer and _ primary 


producer, 33, 
11114—24 


Consumers :—C onc. 
U\S.A.: recommendation of Consumers’ 
Advisory Board re consumers’ interest 
In recovery measures, 99; review of 
consumers’ co-operation, 1152. 


Co-operation: 
Canada— 
dividends of co-operatives exempt from 
Criminal Code Amendment, 713, 886. 
mamta of farmers’ business co-operatives, 
N:S.: incorporation of farmers’ and fisher- 


mens’ co-operatives, 8383; provincial 
progress reviewed, 98; recommendation 
of Royal Commission (Hconomic 


Inquiry), 30. 
Ont.: text of consumers’ cooperation (re 
payment of dividends) at Hamilton, 6. 

Sask.: affiliation with Co- -operative Union 
of Canada urged at conference of 
provincial associations, 11. 

See also Consumers. 


Cotnam, Dr. I. D., Member of Parliament 
(North Renfrew): 
pension proposal for ‘blind people, 100. 


Credits: 
Canada— 

amendment to Farmers’ Credit Arrange- 
ment Act and other measures forecast 
in Speech from Throne, 33. 

T. and L. Congress favours use of national 
eredit, 157. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association 


recommends nationalization of banking 
and: credit, 639. 


Criminal Code: 
amendment to prevent evasion of Minimum 
Wage Law, 623. 
dividends of co-operatives exempt from, 


713, 886. 

text of amendment relating to price 
discrimination, 885 (referred to 
Supreme Court, 976). 

Se a a Congress urges repeal of 


Section 98, 158, 907. 


Croll, Hon. David A., Minister of Welfare and 
Mumcipal Affairs (Ontario): 
appointment as Minister of Labour, 536. 


Cunningham, Dr. J. G. Director of Industrial 
Hygiene Division, Ontario Depari- 
ment of Health: 

report on industrial hygiene in 1934, 1006. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Denmark: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Department of Health (Ontario): 
See Safety and Health. 


Department of Immigration: 
See Immigration, Department of. 


Dickson, W. M. Deputy Minister of Labour: 


address before convention of T. ard L. 
Congress convention, 906. 
summarizes improvement in Canada’s 


economic condition, 13. 


Vili 
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Diseases, Industrial: 
review of history of silicosis and asbestosis, 


Ont.: Dept. of Health bulletin on preven- 
tion of lead poisoning, 12; director of 
Industrial Hygiene reports on, 1007. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on skin hazards in industry, 
830; danger of the prevalence of 
silicosis, 6: Health Service report on 
silicosis, 139: occupational diseases in 
New York State subject to compensa- 
tion, 1117; prevalence of anthraco- 
silicosis among miners in Pennsylvania, 
541; silicosis and tuberculosis among 
anthracite miners, 1122. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Council of Health: 


summary of discussions at 3lst annual 
meeting, 1086. 


Dominion Trade and Industry Commission 
Act: 


ae of legislation, 507; provisions 
624; personnel of Commission, 885; 
ote to Supreme Court, 976; 
transference of administration of 
Combines Investigation Act to Commis- 
sion, 507, 624, 885. 


Draper, P. M., President Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
address before T. and L. Congress con- 
vention, 903. 
extract from Labour Day message, 798. 
succeeds Tom Moore ag President, C15. 


Drought: 
Canada— 


Speech from Throne forecasts survey of 
areas, 33. 


rehabilitation of drought areas, 310. 
relief measures and expenditures, 490. 


Dwyer, Hon. Michael, of Labour, 
Nova Scotia: 

address before T. 
vention, 903. 


Minister 


and L. Congress con- 


Dysart, Hon. A. A. Premier, New Brunswick: 


address before Federation of Labour, 328. 


_ Economic Council of Canada Act: 
introduction of legislation, 309. 
provisions of Act, 411 (text), 623. 


Economic Councils: 
Canada— 
forecasted in Speech from Throne, 33; 
introduction of resolution, 223; func- 
tions outlined, 309; provisions of Act, 


411, 628. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
156. 

N.S.: Economic Inquiry (Royal Commis- 


sion) recommend establishment of, 29: 
forecast of legislation, 224; outline of 
Act, 833. 

Que.: establishment favoured by 
tion of Catholic Workers, 37. 


Federa- 


Chile: composition and objects of, 30. 
France: collective agreements reported on 
by. 203. 


Education: 

Canada— 

educational and welfare activities in relief 

camps, 324. 

T. and L. Congress urges grants for 
technical education, 158. 
Alta.: measures favoured by Federation 

of Labour, 163. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
free school books and enforcement of 
School Attendance Act, 328. 

N.S.: recommendation of Royal Commis- 
sion respecting technical and agricul- 
tural education, 30; report of Super- 
intendent of Education, 141. 

Que.: summary of report of Superintendent 
of Education, 1079. 

U.S.A.: survey of educational courses for 
employees, 548. 
See also Teachers. 


Election Act: 
T. and L. Congress recommend statement of 


candidates’ political party on ballots, 
158. 


Electrical Industry: 
B.C.: adaptation of Canadian Electrical 
Code, 323 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress seek protective 
regulations for linemen, 161. 
P.E.J.: amendment to Electrical Inspec- 
tion Act, 1114. 


Que.: inspections in 1933-34, 235. 
Employment: 
decisions of Commonwealth Statisticians 


Conference respecting employment and 
unemployment statistics, 1105. 

juvenile employment on agenda of Interna- 

tional Labour Conference, 144. 
Canada— 

advance reports of Employment Service 
superintendents, 49, 174, 251, 345, 436, 
557, 662, 744, 834, ‘911, 1020, 1127. 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 51, 175, 252, 347, 437, 
558, 663, 748, 835, 913,,,. 1021, 1128, 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 51, 175; 252,347. 437,, 55s, 
663, 748, 835, 913, 1021, 1122: 

annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 38. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads respecting National 
employment regulations, 408. 

employment in cecal mines in 1933, 23. 

inquiry into employment of Orientals on 
Canadian ships, 97. 

AS: of employment on street railways, 
366. 

Alta.: employment during 1934-35, 829. 

N.B.: Supreme Court decision re breach of 
employment, 389. 

N.S.: employment in mines in 1934, 528; 
recommendations of Royal Commission 
(Economy Inquiry), 29. 

Other Countries— 

monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 69, 194, 270, 365, 455, 
576, 681, 766, 853, 931, 1040, 1147. 

outline of situation in various countries, 
oe 

United Kingdom: report on employment of 
women and young persons on two-day 
shift system, 714; statistics of gain- 
fully employed, 7. 
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Employment:—C onc. 


South Africa: industrial census indicates 
employment situation, 886. 
France: subsidy to employers providing 


employment, 777. 

U.S.A.: employment and wages in 1933, 830; 
employment, hours and earnings under 
the N.R.A., 405; employment on rail- 


ways, 341. 
See also Employment Service of 
Canada; Textile Industry. 


Employment and Social Insurance Act: 

provisions of Bill introduced in House of 
Commons, 1385; hearings of repre- 
sentations by Senate committee, 309; 
chief amendments, 507; outline of Act 
as finally adopted, 617; personnel of 
Commission, 713; referred to Supreme 
Court, 976. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

administration of Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, 16. 

monthly reports by provinces with charts 
and tables, 64, 188, 265, 359, 449, 571, 
675, 760, 848, 925, 1034, 1141. 

report for period October to December, 
1934, 171; January to March, 1935, 
433; April to June, 1935, 745; July 
to September, 1017. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting 
transportation of workers, 907. 


Alta.: work of offices in 1934- 35, 830. 
B.C.: work of offices in 1934, 827. 
N.S.: work of offices in 1934, 1111. 
Ont.: work of offices in 1934, 542. 
Que.: work of offices in 1933-34, 225. 
Sask.: work of offices in 1933- 34, 438. 


Employment Service (U.S.A.): 


outline of amendment to Wagner-Peyser 
Act respecting, 887. 


Employment Services, Private: 


Ont.: placements by private agencies in 
1934, 543. 


United Kingdom: non-ratification of conven- 
tion respecting fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies, 536. 


Employment Services, Public: 
U.S.A.: results of federal and state activities, 
247. 


Employers’ Association of Manitoba: 
15th annual meeting, 661. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 


Ont.: stricter enforcement of Act sought 
by T. and L. Congress, 161. 
._ See also Minimum Wages. 


Esthonia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Factories: 
Alta.: administration of Factories Act in 
1934- Oo, Oae. 
BC: annual report of inspection branch, 
827, 
Ont.: annual report of factory inspector, 
543, 


United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
factory inspector, 833. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Fair Wages: 

wages and hours on Federal Government 
contracts in Canada (appendix A, 
Supplement, January, 1935). 

monthly lst of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, “71,195; 272) 36744575578, 683; 
767, 855, 933, 1042, 1149. 

amended regulations applicable to federal 
contracts for the manufacture of cloth- 
ing supplies, etc., 24. 

amendments to Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act proposed by Royal 
Commission on Price Spreads, 408. 

extension of Act urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 158. 

introduction of Fair Wages and Hours Act, 
1935, 509; summary of Act, 623. 

summary of fair wages policy, 15. 

Alta.: application of fair wages on all 
provincial contracts sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 163. 

Man.: amendment. to Fair Wage Act, 418; 
schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 690. 

Ont.: ‘T.’ and L. Congress urge enactment 
of legislation, 161. 

Que.: recommendations of T. 
Congress, 36. 

See also Public Works. 


and) IL, 


Family Allowances: 


survey of systems in Europe, 1088. 
New eam statistics for the year 1933-34, 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
annual convention, 909. 
legislative program, 326. 
RAYE proposals to Quebec Legislature. 


Finland: 
See Industrial Disputes. 
Firefighters: 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urge 


three-platoon system, 160. 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
favours double platoon system, 37. 


Fishing: 
fisheries in Canada in 1933, 166. 
provisions of Canadian Fishermen’s Loan 
Act, 624. 
Forest Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick) : 


announcement of amending legislation, 224; 
outline of amendments, 1113. 


order establishing minimum wages for 
stream driving, 456; and lumbering, 
1089. 
France: 
See Agreements, Industrial; Economic 
Councils; Employment. 
Franchise: 
N.S.: amendment to Electoral Franchise 
Act, 833. 
Germany: 


A. F. of L. declarations respecting German 
fascism, 1015. 

analysis of Federal Labour Service Act, 
801. 

T. and L. Congress convention opposes 
purchase of German goods, etc., 908. 

See Slae Industrial Disputes; Prices. 
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Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Labour: 

announces program of geological surveys 
and exploration of mineral possibilities, 
393. 

outlines amendments to 
legislation, 309. | 

statement on Dominion relief expenditure, 
310. 

statement respecting Canadian representa- 
tion on Governing Body of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 248. 


eight-hour day 


Great Britain: 
See United Kingdom. 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Minister of Justice: 
introduces Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act amendment, 508; and Fair 
Wages and Hours Act, 509. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Health Units: 
Canada— 
benefits of community units described by 
Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, 98. 


Holidays: 

International Labour Office survey, 344. 

19th International Labour Conference 
decision to place question of holidays 
with pay on agenda, 643. 

U.S.A.: analysis of vacation plans of 274 

companies, 743; recent trends in 
vacation policy, 536. 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited: 
employees offered group life insurance, 715. 


Hospitalization: 
survey of group hospitalization by Cana- 
dian Medical Association, 799. 
BiG: nase tA) insurance plan at Kamloops, 
15 


N.B.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 30. 

Ont.: hospital insurance endorsed by Cana- 
dian Mayors’ Association, 606. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Hours of Labour: 

International Labour Organization—action 
of 19th Conference respecting reduc- 
tion of working hours, 633, 644, 645; 
draft convention concerning reduction 
of hours of work to forty a week, 
652; (reviewed by Governing Body, 
1123); draft convention concerning 
reduction of hours of work in glass 
bottle works, 653; draft convention 
limiting hours of work in coal mines, 
655; report om hours of work in postal 
services, 168; world survey by Inter- 
national Labour Office Director, 555; 
working hours in various countries, 
430; hours reduction in public works, 
civil engineering, building, iron and 
steel works, mines, textile industry on 

_ , agenda of 20th conference, 1016. 

decisions of Commonwealth Statisticians’ 
A i respecting statistics of, 





Hours of Labour:—Conc. 

Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(Supplement, January, 1935). 

adoption of International Labour Organ- 
ization conventions concerning the 
application of weekly rest in industry, 
and the limiting of hours of work in 
industry, 94, 223; text of ratifications, 
742. 

introduction of Limitation of Hours of 
Work Bill, 233; amendments, 309; Act 
as finally adopted, 621; referred to 
Supreme Court, 976; statement of 
Minister of Labour, 975. 

introduction of Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Bill, 238; Act as 
adopted, 623; referred to Supreme 
‘ Court, 976; statement of Minister of 
Labour, 975. 

provisions of Fair Wages and Hours of 
Work Act, 1935, 509, 622. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 408. 

recommendations of All Canadian Congress, 
O26: 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress conven- 
tion, 907. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 164. 

Federation of Catholic 
40-hour week, 909. 

statistics of manufacturing industries, 823. 

Alta.: hours of labour in 1934-35, 829; 

six-hour day and five-day week recom- 

mended by Federation of Labour, 163. 

Hours of Work Act—administration in 

1934, 822; amendment, 522; orders and 

regulations governing drug_ stores, 

1010; mercantile industry, 1010; 

elevator operators, 250; occupation of 

hotel clerk, 902; transportation in- 
dustry, 636; exemption in fruit and 
vegetable industry, 428; amendment to 

Shops Regulation Act, 523. 

NS.: Limitation of Hours of Work Act— 
introduction of legislation, 311; pro- 
visions of Act, 831. 

Ont.: Industrial Standards Act—provisions, 
311, 534; and agreements under, 536, 
633, 734, 955, 1065; hours in provincial 
factories, 543; measures advocated by 
T. and L. Congress executive, 160. 

Que.: Act Limiting working hours—order 
respecting beauty parlours and_ hair- 
dressing establishments, 242, 547. 

Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act—amendment, 526; orders governing 
hairdressing establishments, 242; com- 
pressed air workers, 346. 

Weekly Day of Rest Act—revised regula- 
tions governing employees in hotels 
and restaurants, 150, 547. 

Sask.: amendment to One Days’ Rest in 
Seven Act, 417. 

United Kingdom: resolution of Trades Union 
Congress respecting, 911. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 
1013; Chamber of Commerce opposed 
to shorter work week laws, 35; draft 
inter-state compact, 1120; effect of 
codes on, 343; employment, hours and 
earnings under the N.R.A., 405; pro- 
visions of proposed thirty-hour week 


Workers urges 


BC. 


Bill, 225; thirty-hour week in inter- 
state commerce, 342. 
See also Collective Labour Agreements 


Extension Act (Quebec) ; 
Standards Act (Alberta). 


Industrial 
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Housing: 
Canada— 

appointment of a special Parliamentary 
Committee on, 223; recommendations 
of Committee, 412. 

provisions of Dominion Housing Act, 624. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 165. 

All-Canadian Congress recommendation con- 
cerning, 326. 

le a L. Congress resolutions respecting, 


N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
provineial scheme, 327; provisions of 
Act, 111 
Que.: report. on housing and slum clear- 
ance for Montreal, 413. 
veed eg provisions of new Housing 
i 
USA: A, F. of L. recommends program of, 
1015; first year’s results of federal 
housing administration, 714; summary 
of conditions in 64 cities, 396. 


Howden, Dr. J. P., Member of Parliament 
(St. Boniface): 
describes Winnipeg arrangements for 
medical services, 170 


Hungary: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Immigration and _ Colonization, 
ment of: 


immigration statistics for first half of 1935, 
802: for six months ended September, 
1935, 1093; during 1934, 279. 

report for 1933-34, 19: 


India: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Depart- 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act (Quebec): 
amendment, 526. 


orders governing hairdressers, 242; and 


compressed air workers, 346, 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canadia— 
analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1934 
(with charts and tables) and from 
1901 to 1934, 105. 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 9, 101, 227, 313, 400, 513, 
608, 724, 818, 895, "999, 1090. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Agriculture— 
gua pickers, Collingwood, 726; Jordan, 
6, 


harvesters, Taber, Alta., 819. 

hop pickers, Chilliwack district, 898. 

sugar beet workers, Iron Springs, Alta., 
401, 513; Kent County, 514, 

Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Forest Hill, 401; Lambton 
Mills, 999; Toronto, 314. 

carpenters, Forest Hill, 401; Toronto, 314. 

pub fey and labourers, Charlottetown, 


electrical workers, Vancouver, 609. 

floorlayers, Toronto, 609. 

marble setters, Toronto, 821. 

motor truck drivers, Winnipeg, 402. 

painters and decorators, Hamilton, 724; 
Toronto, 315, 514, 609. 

structural steel workers, Winnipeg, 611. 


Industrial Disputes:—Con. 


Construction—har bour— 
labourers, Sunnyside, 517. 
Construction—highway— 
truck drivers, Amherst-Springhill district, 
129% Pictou County, 898. 
Construction—shipbuilding— 
Bee ay ahs riveters, ete., Saint John, 
Fishing and Trapping— 
halibut fishermen, B.C. Coast, 228; Prince 
Rupert and Vancouver, 401, 516. 
pilchard fishermen, Vancouver Island, aay 
salmon fishermen, Bute Inlet, 895; Gulf 
of Georgia, 516, 611; . Vancouver 
Island (West Coast), 401, 514, 609. 
Logging— 
loggers, Nipigon District, 611, 726; Sioux 
Lookout, 10; The Pas, 10. 
yee cutters, Chicoutimi district, 999, 


tie cutters, Canal Flats, B.C., 724. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Galt, 821; Kitchener, 
514, 727; Montreal, 102, 228; St. Tite, 
P.Q., 10; Toronto, 898, 1000; Valley 
Junction, 1092; Winnipeg, 10. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakery employees, Toronto, 102, 228, 315, 
514; Winnipeg (four disputes), 516, 
821, 1092. 
cannery workers, Burlington, 1001; 
Tecumseh, 727. 
cigar factory workers, Montreal, 727. 
flour mill workers, Port Colborne, 1001. 


Manufacturing—fur, leather, ete.— 
fur dressers, etc., St. Johns, Quebec, 516, 
611. 


leather jacket makers, Hamilton, 102, 228, 
315; Toronto, 516, 611, 726. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
automobile factory workers, Tilbury, 402. 
foundry workers (moulders, ete.), Guelph 
(two disputes), 402, 1092; St. Boni- 
face, 516. 
moulders, Oshawa, 1001; Woodstock, 1092. 
moulders and mechanics, Welland, 898, 
1000. 
steel foundry workers, Selkirk, 727. 
steel workers (sheet mill), Hamilton, 516. 
washing machine factory workers, Brant- 
ford, 315. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
optical workers, Toronto, 1092. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals— 
granite and stone cutters, Iberville, 611. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 
box factory workers, New Westminster, 
ae 


creosoting plant workers, Transcona, Man., 
516 


door factory workers, Vancouver, 609. 
furniture factory workers, Chesley, 315, 
402; Hanover, 898; Toronto (two 
disputes), 5LG yy SUL yi 72650 B21 59 897, 
1000. 


Piscaep he upholsterers, Toronto, 315. 
saw and planing mill workers, Fort 
Frances, 1001. 
shingle mill workers, Burnaby, 227; New 

Westminster, 819. 
- shingle weavers, Eburne, B.C., 10. 
Manufacturing—printing 
printers, Calgary (two disputes), 102, 228, 
SIS 2402. G16) GL 1H%25,. F264 S289 7, 
1000; London, 10, 102, B18! 401; 
Winnipeg, 516, 611, 726, 821, 897, 1000. 
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Industrial Disputes:—Con. 

Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, ete— 
cap factory workers, Winnipeg, 1001, 1092. 
cotton factory workers, Three Rivers, 821. 
customs tailors, Toronto, 1001, 1092. 
dress and shirt factory workers, Toronto, 

10. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 513. 


hat factory workers, Montreal (two dis- 
putes), 315, 724, 898. 

men’s clothing workers, Montreal, 898; 
Winnipeg, 228, 315. 

millinery workers, Montreal, 315, 402; 


Toronto, 402. 

women’s clothing factory workers, Guelph, 
611; Montreal (two disputes), 314, 
727, 821, 897; Toronto (two disputes), 
102, 228; Winnipeg, 102. 

Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

clay workers, Crow’s Nest, 725. 

coal miners, Broughton, N.S., 1000; 
Caledonia, 725; Corbin, 102, 228, 315, 
402, 514, 516, 609; Cumberland, 821; 
Drumheller (two disputes), 898, 1000, 
1092; New Waterford (two disputes), 
315, 727; Port Hood (two disputes), 
102, 897; Princeton, 228, 314; Spring- 
hill, 102, 228; Sydney Mines, 821; 
Wayne, 896, 999, 1001. 

gold miners, Bridge River, ete., Caribou 
district, B.C., 516, 611, 726. 

Bae es and limekiln workers, Guelph, 726, 


Service—business and personal— 
hotel employees, Toronto, 1092. 
restaurant employees, Calgary, 
Edmonton, 517, 609; Toronto, 
Vancouver, 517. 
waitresses, Winnipeg, 401. 
Service—public administration— 
re and garbage collectors, Ottawa, 


1092; 
898; 


Service—recreational— 
motion picture projectionists, Winnipeg, 
895. 


Trade— 
coal handlers, Toronto, 5138. 
dairy employees, Hamilton, 726, 821; 


Sudbury, 727; Toronto, 821. 
rag sorters, Montreal, 517. 
waste material workers, Toronto, 725. 
Transportation—street and electric railways— 
street railway employees, Windsor, 727. 
Transportation—local— 
truck drivers and _ helpers, 
Hamilton, 1001. 
Transportation—water— 
boom log workers, Vancouver, 402. 


Toronto and 


coastal longshoremen, ships’ crews, ship- 
liners, boom log workers, _ etc., 
Vancouver, and longshoremen, New 
Westminster, Chemainus, etc. 612, 


726, 821, 897, 1000, 1092. 
coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, 517. 
deckhands, Vancouver, 228, 314, 401. 
deckhands, stewards, firemen, etc., Van- 
ecouver, 517. 
dock labourers, Amherstburg, 819. 
longshoremen, Montreal, 517; Pictou, 609; 
Powell River, 517, 611, 726, 821, 897, 


1000, 1092; Vancouver (three dis- 
putes), 10, 401, 402, 612, 726, 821, 
897, 1000, 1092. 

steamship crews, Great Lakes and St. 


Lawrence, 821. 
stevedores, Port Arthur, 725; Windsor, 727. 


Industrial Disputes :—C onc. 
Other Countries: 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1934 and from 1919 
to 1934 (with tables), 129. 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 12, 104, 229, 316, 404, 
519, 612, (29, $22, 899, TO0ZAIL09S. 


Indusirial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 8, 101, 
297, 397, 512, 607, 716, 809. Ses, 078, 
1089. 

All-Canadian Congress seeks 
Clause 2 of Section 17, 327. 

proposed amendment (Bill No. 71) rejected 
by Senate, 508, 624. 

prosecution under Section 61, 717. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 408. 

review of operation of Act in 1933-34, 15. 

T. and L. Congress recommend extension 
to all tarift-protected industries, 156; 
an inclusion of banking institutions, 
Tore 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 


repeal of 


Manufacturing— 

Hamilton By-Product Coke: Ovens and 
locomotive, hoisting and _ stationary 
engineers, 607, 804. 

Mining—coal— 
Canadian Colleries (Dunsmuir) Limited, 


Cumberland, and employees, 888, 978. 

Lakeside Coals, Limited, Robb, Alberta, 
and employees, 1089. 

various coal companies in Drumheller, 
Rosedale and Wayne districts and 
their employees, 397, 512, 804, 888, 978. 

various coal operators in East Coulee 
district, and miners, 1089. 

various coal operators in Edmonton dis- 
trict, and their employees, 397, 978. 


Mining—metal— 
various employers, Bridge River district 
(B.C), and miners, 607, 717, 978. 


Service—administration— 
City of Winnipeg and Federation of Civic 
Employees, 803. 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers Association 
and drivers and dairy employees, 803. . 


Transportation’and Public Utilities— 
Communications— 
Canadian National Telegraphs and certain 
of its employees throughout Canada— 
radio attendants, operators, etc., 512, 717, 
888, 1089. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 

City of Winnipeg and employees in the 
Hydro Electric, Police, Fire Alarm 
and street lighting, 716. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Manitoba 
Power Company, Northwestern Power 
Company, Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 
Winnipeg Railway, and Hydro Plant 
employees, 717, 803, 888. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and electrical 
workers, 978. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and Gas 
Workers’ Unit (O.B.U.), 716, 


Transportation—local— 
Dominion Transport 
ployees, 1089. 


Company and em- 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Conc. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 

steam railways— 

Canadian National Railways and engineers 
and firemen, 397. 

Canadian National Railways and railroad 
Peete unit (O.B.U.), Winnipeg, 101, 

Canadian National Railways and truckers, 
stowers, loaders, sealers, etc., at Fort 
William, and Port Arthur, 8 (interim 


Bee 3 final report, 397, 607, 717, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and_ clerks, 


checkers, truckers, etc. at Winnipeg, 8. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways— 

Hamilton street railway company 
street railway employees, 978. 

London and Port Stanley railway and 
clerks, shopmen, sectionmen, agents, 
despatchers, motormen, conductors, 
brakemen, etc., 716. 

Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg Rail- 
way Company and street railway 
employees, 716, 804. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and_ street 
railway employees unit (O.B.U.), 803. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and trackmen, 
397, 512. 

Transportation—water— 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 

_ longshoremen, 512, 607, 803, 982- 


and 


Industrial Relations: 
International Labour Office 
industrial relations, 168. 


Board of (British 


report on 


Industrial Relations, 
Columbia) : 
annual report, 828. 
orders issued by, 28, 243, 427, 548, 634, 
902, 1009 (for details respecting Board 
orders see Minimum Wages, Hours of 
Labour). 


Industrial! Situation: 
monthly summary (with tables) 
employment, building permits, and 
contracts, strikes, prices, industrial 
production, trade, etc., 1, 93, 221, 307, 
391, DUD.» BOL 7 LE 726, 883, 973, 1083. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
administered by provincial secretary, 866. 
provisions, 534. 
schedules of wages and hours approved by 

Order in Council, 869. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


including 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
, provisions of, 311, 534. 
agreements under, 536, 633, 734, 955, 1065. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Insurance: 


draft convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning the establish- 
ment of an international scheme for 
the maintenance of rights under in- 
validity, old age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, 648. 

Canadian Hospital Council diseusses health 
insurance, 886. 

group insurance program of Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, 533, 715. 
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Insurance :—Conc. 

health insurance measures in various prov- 
inces, 394. 

T. and L. Congress 
system of sickness 
insurance, 156. 

eet yak ie of Health Insurance Act, 


B.C.: outline of draft bill, 394; health. 
- Insurance committee submits its recom- 
mendations, 1152. 

Man.: provincial denpartment’s 
health insurance, 5. 

Ont.: group insurance and sickness benefit 
for employees of Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, 420; T. and L. 
Congress seek sickness and disability 
insurance, 161. 

United Kingdom: principal objects of health 
insurance bill, 510. 


recommend federal 
and invalidity 


test of 


US.A.: outline of proposed health insur- 
ance legislation, 141. 
See also Hospitalization. 
Interest: 
T. and L. Congress favour reduction in 
rates, 157. 


N.B.: reduction in rates recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 328. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
attitude of American Federation of Labour 
toward reaffiliation, 1014. 
summary of activities, 541. 


International Labour Organization (League 

of Nations): 

adoption of Draft conventions, 94, 309, 312, 
1124 

agenda of regional conference of States of 
America, 715, 1017. 

meeting of committee on accident preven- 
tion, 1017. : 

work of Organization during 1934, 167. 

19th Conference— 

agenda, 167, 509, 642. 

Canadian delegation, 570, 642. 

impressions of employer’s delegate (Japan), 


report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, addresses. discussions, 
recommendations, etc., 641-661. 

20th Conference— 
agenda, 1016. 
Governing Body— 

action respecting Canadian representation, 
225, 248, 977. 

action of 73rd meeting, 1016. 

discussion on 40-hour week, 1123. 

review of 70th session, 431. 
International Labour Office at Geneva— 
annual report of Director, 553; discussion 
of report, 646; Director’s reply, 646. 
Publications— 

OT TV.  Yeat. Book, wl0ed. feos We ares 
Sources of Unemployment,” 1125; 
accident risks in industry, 165; employ- 
ment of women underground, holidays 
with pay, unemployment among young 
persons, 344, 430; safety in spray 
painting, industrial relations, public 
works policy, hours of work in postal 
services, 168-169; statistical report on 
world unemployment, 1016; survey of 
legal decisions on labour law, 792; 
survey of working hours, 430; unem- 
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a Se nc EnnernnneranrenennennnanOREE 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) :—Conc. 
ployment and employment among 
women, 605; “opium and _ labour,” 
1124; matters affecting seamen, 1123. 
Canada— 

Royal Commission on Price 
recommends implementing of 
conventions, 409. 

text of instruments of ratification of draft 
conventions respecting hours of work, 
weekly rest, and minimum wage- fixing 
machinery, 749. 

duties of Dominion Department of Labour 
arising out of Canadian affiliation 
with, ‘19. 

bulletin of Ontario Workers’ Educational 
Association (Law Research Council) 
on, 713 (see also Governing Body and 
19th Conference preceding). 

United Kingdom: non-ratification of conven- 
tion respecting fee-charging agencies, 
536. 

Australia: statement of Minister for External 
Affairs, regarding benefits derived, 249. 

U.S.A.: review of American relations with, 
10 


Spreads 
draft 


Irish Free State: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


italy: 
action of A. F. of L. convention, endorsing 
policy of League of Nations and 
President Roosevelt with respect to 
war in Ethiopia, 1015. 
See Industrial Disputes, Prices. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minster: 
address at plenary session of Dominion- 
Provincial conference, 1085. 


Labour Day: 


messages of Canadian labour leaders, 798. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Department of Labour of Canada: 
report, 13. 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads respecting establishment 


annual 


of new division in Federal Depart- 
ment, 408. 

Alta.: annual report of Bureau of Labour, 
82 


B.C.: annual report of provincial depart- 
ment, 826. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges estab- 
ypent of provincial Department, 
328. 

N.S.: first annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1111. 


Ont.: annual report of Department, 542. 
Que.: annual report of Department, 235. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 


Railways, Labour and Industries, 737. 
South Africa: annual report of the Depart- 
ment, 280. 
U.S.A.: annual report of Secretary of 
Labour, 741; bulletin of Women’s 
A Nag on variation in wage rates, 
375. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 639. 


Labour Legislation: 

convention of American Association for 
Labour Legislation, 604. 

enactments of Federal Parliament in 1935, 
617. 

Ontario and Quebec Labour ministers and 
officials confer on, 

Railway Brotherhoods program of pro- 
posed Dominion legislation, 34, 1109. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, 409. 

review of sixth annual supplement to 
“Labour Legislation in Canada in 
1934,” 713. 

Speech from the Throne 
of legislation to be 
Dominion Parliament, 33. 


indicates scope 
submitted to 


“Trade Union Law in Canada,” 224. 

Alta.: legislation in 1935, 626. 

B.C.: legislation in 1935, 521. 

Man.: legislation in 1935, 416. 

N.B.: legislation in 1935, 1113. 

N:S.: legislation in 1935, 831. 

Ont.: legislation in 1935, 524. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1935, 11138. 

Que.: legislation in 1935, 525; legislative 
proposals of Federation of Catholic 


Workers, 37; and of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress, 36. 
Sask.: legislation in 1935, 416. 


South Africa: report of Industrial Legisla- 
tion Commission, 1115. 


US.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 
1014; Economic Security Act—provi- 
sions, 801, adopted by House of Rep- 
resentatives, 432; inter-state compacts 
on labour laws, 3. 342, 1118; National 
Labour Relations Act, 348, 605; pro- 
posed legislation in N.Y. State, 139; 
summary of labour measures’ in 
recovery program, 342; summary of 
major federal labour legislation, 887. 


Labour Organization: 

All-Canadian Congress favours legislation 
guaranteeing right of free organiza- 
tion, 551; and outlines obstacles to 
“right of association,” 326. 

“right of association” for bank employees 
urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 327. 

B.C.: non-adoption of amendments to 
Trade Unions Act, 523. 

Que.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 36. 

US.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention 
respecting industrial unions, 1015; 
John R. Lewis heads committee to 
promote industrial unionism, 1088. 

See also Trade Unions. 


Labour Organizations: 


annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour on, 1003. 

International Federation of Trade Unions: 
attitude of A. F. of L. toward 
reafhliation, 1014; summary of activi- 
ties, 541. 

International— 

American Federation of Labour: 

tion, 1011. 
Canada— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

convention, 903; Dominion legislative 


program, 154; new organizations 
chartered, 38, 163, 625, 864, 957; 


conven- 
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Labour Organizations:—C onc. Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 


supports right of organization to 
lumber workers in unions of their 
own choice, 907. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: conven- 
tion, 549; legislative proposals, 326; 
new organizations chartered, 957. 

Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: convention, 909; legislative 
proposals, 37, 326. 

ia Na bE of Labour—convention, 

N.B.: Federation of Labour—annual con- 
vention, 327. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association— 
annual convention, 639; legislative 
program of provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 160. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 
convention, 910; reform program, 164; 
registration and membership of trade 
unions, 244, 977; Medical Practitioners 
Union affiliates with Trade Union 
Congress, 163. 

US.A.: Bill providing equal labour repre- 
sentation on Boards, 342. 


Land Settlement: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Latvia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Laundries: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Lead Poisoning: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 


monthly summary of legal decisions, 87, 
217, 305, 389, 476, 599, 709, 790, 882, 
O71, 1080, 1171. 

“Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
en by International Labour Office, 
/ . 

Privy Council (Judicial Committee): 
dismisses appeal of coal combine from 
conviction of Combines Investigation 
Act, 709. 

Supreme Court of Canada: decigion 
regarding breach of contract of 
employment (Brown v. Canada Biscuit 
Company), 389. 

Alta.: action by farm hand for recovery 
of wages (Adams v. Jennings), 389; 
liability of employer for accident ‘where 
chauffeur has engaged _ substitute 
(Gillespie Grain Company v. Kuproski), 
218; workman cannot sue for wages 
agreed on between contractor - and 
owner (Ore v. Bennett and White 
Construction Company, Limited), 217. 

B.C.: restaurant not a “trade” within the 
meaning of Male Minimum Wage Act 
(Rex v. Brearly), 971; waitress not 
domestic as excluded from Workmen’s 
Compensation Act Taylor v. Hudson 
Bay Company), 822; wage claim under 
Male Minimum Wage sustained 
ee v. B.C. Leather Company), 

Man.: accident liability of employer—car 
owned by servant in Master’s employ- 
ment (Drulak v. Harvey and General 
Steel Wares, Ltd.), 971; covenant in 
restraint of trade is not enforceable 
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Con. 
(Maguire v. Northland Drug Company), 
972; Dominion law governs non-pay- 
ment of wages earned i workers 
(Schumacher v. Moore), liability 
of employer for Naber AN from 
use of defective equipment (Collet v. 
T. Eaton Company, Limited), 971; 
public officials subject to income tax 
on wages earned in province (Attorney- 
General v. Worthington), 88, 89; time 
spent waiting employer’s instructions 
held to be time “on duty?) (Rex v. 
Moore Taxi Company, Limited), 305. 

N.B.: breach of contract of employment 
(Brown v. Canada Biscuit Company), 
389; power to reopen case under 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
(Goguen v. New Brunswick Work- 
men’s Compensation Board), 791; 
priority of workmen’s compensation 
levy upon property assigned to bank 
as security (Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board v. Royal Bank), 
476;  sub-contractor’s right under 
Woodmen’s Lien Act (Blade v. Nelson 
et al), 709. 

Onta alleged illegal disbursement of com- 
pensation (Nadeau v. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board), 1171; applicability 
of workmen’s compensation to relief 
worker (Humphreys v. City of 
London), 218, 598; liability for wages 
(Domanski v. Wilson), 1081; respon- 
sibility of master when servant carries 
passengers (Joyner v. Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd. et al), 792. 


Que.: beneficiary cannot claim pension if 
Union suspends fund (Simard _ v. 
Couturier and others), 217; claim for 
wages (Fournier v. Loranger), 1080; 
contract for employment for term of 
years is severable (Dupré Quarries 
Limited v. Dupré), 90; employee bound 
by agreement not ‘to enter competitive 
business (Mount Royal Dairies Ltd. 
v. Russman), 88; employer cannot with- 
hold part of employee’s wages as loan 
to Company (Stuart Biscuits Co. v. 
Rex and Justice Marin, mis-en-cause), 
10: night watchman cannot claim 
fireman’s wage when firing not his 
duty (Michaud vy. Nolin and Commis. 
saires du Havre de Quebec), 305; 
prosecution for payment of minimum 
wages to male substitutes, 91; respon- 
sibility of employer for employee’s 
negligence (Banque Provinciale du 
Canada v. Ricciardi), 791; rights of 
survivor in trade union benefit scheme 
(Guilbault v. Association of Syndicated 
Longshoremen of Montreal), 220; 
workmen agreeing to low wages cannot 
gue for arrears (Boisvert v. Garth 
Company), 90; workman without scope 
of compensation act can claim damages 
at civil law (Martel v. Southern 
Canada Power Company, Ltd.), 1080; 
Court awards for wages under 
Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act—Michaud v. Forest, 306; 
Bertrand v. Forest, 599; Lalumiere v. 
Dupuis, 882; Sekel v. Kelley, 1171. 


Sask.: compensation for rupture sustained 
in the course of employment (Rees 
v. Canadian National Railways), 219; 
master and servant liability for injury 


(Wendel v. Wall), 598. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour :—Conc. 


U.S.A.: Supreme Court decisions adverse to 
N.R.A,, 511. 
See also Combines Investigation Act. 


Lewis, John L.: 
resignation from __vice-presidency of 
American Federation of Labor, 1088. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Ont.: T. and lL. Congress recommend 
licensing of steam fitters and barbers, 
161. 

Sask.: enactment of Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 417. 


Liens: u 
B.C.: amendment to Woodmen’s Lien for 
Wages Act, 523. 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress Executive seek 
protection of wages under Act, 160. 


Logging: 
See Industrial Disputes; Minimum Wages. 


Longshoremen: 

All-Canadian Congress urges that amend- 
ments to Canada Shipping Act be made 
effective, 551. 

See also Industrial Disputes; Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act; Safety 
and Health. 


Lumbering Industry: 


T. and L. Congress supports organization 
of lumber and sawmill workers, 907. 

See also Forest Operations Commission Act 
(New Brunswick). 


Magee, J. H., former Associate Editor, Labour 
Gazette: 
retirement of, 226. 


Manitoba: 
See Trade Practices Inquiry Act and 
various other subject headings. 
Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
ota respecting wages, 338; and hours, 
See also Agreements Industrial; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Indus 
trial Disputes. 
Marketing: 
See Natural Products Marketing Act. 
Medical Practitioners’, Union (Great 


Britain) : 
affiliation with Trades Union Congress, 86. 


Medical Services: 


Alta.: establishment of State medicine, 
etc. recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 163. 

Man.: Winnipeg arrangements for, 170. 

N.S.: recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sion (Economic Inquiry), 29. 

Ont.: provisions of plan for indigent 
persons, 243; result of vote of doctors, 


234; United Cigar Stores plan for 
Toronto employees, 802. 
aries Council, 


ae of Montreal City 


See also Canadian Medical Association: 
Hospitalization; Insurance. 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur: 


explains rejection of Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act amendment, 508. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
bulletin of life tables of rural and urban 
residents, 864. 
report on measures for dust control, 606. 
survey of longevity of industrial policy- 
holders during depression, 375. 


Mexico: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 

annual report of Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, 19. 

book review of “The British Immigrant— 
His Economic and Social Adjustment 
in Canada”, 1087. 

immigration during calendar year 1934, 
279; and during first half of 1935, 
802; for six months ended September, 
1935, 1093. 

survey of relief settlement activities, 485. 

Ont.: outline of Relief Land Settlement 
Act, 524. 

Que.: appropriation for settlement and 
colonization—provisions of Act, 525; 
Speech from Throne indicates coloniza- 
tion policy, 70. 

United Kingdom: scheme of land settlement 
for unemployed, 1122. 


U.S.A.: federal program of subsistence home- 
steads, 246. 


Milk: 
Alta.: milk prices in Lethbridge, 432. 
B.C.: provincial order governing marketing 
of milk, 7. 


Mines and Mining: 

draft convention of International Labour 
Organization limiting hours of work 
in coal mines, 655; and draft conven- 
tion concerning employment of women 
on underground work in mines, 652. 

Canada— 

agreements respecting wages and working 
conditions in coal mines, 1066. 

number and earnings of coal 
(Appendix C, Supplement, 
1935) . 

employment in coal mines in 1933, 23. 

program of mineral exploration, 393. 

Alta.: measures sought by Federation of 
Labour, 163. 

B.C.: annual report of Minister of Mines, 
637; amendments to various mining 
Acts, 521. 

N.S.: amendment to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 832; employment statistics 
for 1934, 528. 

Ont.: amendment to Mining Act, 525. 

Sask.: provisions of Coal Mining Industry 
Act replacing Coal Mines Licensing 
and Regulation Act, 416; proclamation 


miners 
January, 


of Act, 536; regulations governing 
operation of quartz mines, quarries, 
etc., 912. 


United Kingdom: first aid in mines, 866. 
U.S.A.: Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
provides for collective bargaining, 887; 
wage increase for bituminous coal 
miners, 1108. 
See also Coal; Diseases, Industrial. 
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Minimum Wages: 

Draft convention of International Labour 
Organization respecting minimum wage 
fixing machinery approved by House 
Scene aie 309; text of ratification, 

Minimum Wages Act—introduction of Bill, 
309; referred to Senate Committee and 
amended, 509; summary of provisions, 
620; referred to Supreme Court, 976. 

minimum wages and hours of labour under 
Provincial Minimum Wage legislation 
(Appendix A, Supplement, January, 
1935). 

Criminal Code amendment to prevent 
evasion of minimum wage laws, 623. 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 

Price Spreads, 408. 

schedule of minimum rates in Federal con- 
tracts for clothing supplies, 24. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 165. 

stricter enforcement recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 156. 

Ng a ee of All-Canadian Congress, 

Federation of Catholic Workers recom- 
mend Federal legislation similar to 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, 327. 

Speech from Throne forecasts action to 
secure minimum wages and maximum 
working week, 33. 

For Men— 

Alta.: (See Industrial Standards Act). 

B.C.: administration of Male Minimum 
Wage Act in 1934, 829; amendment 
to Act, 523; restaurant not a trade 
within meaning of Act, 971; wage 
claim under Act sustained, 1172; 
Board orders governing—bus drivers, 
1010; elevator operators, 243; fruit 
and vegetable industry, 428; janitors, 
428; logging (supplementary order), 
28; and (establishing board and 
lodging charges), 902; mercantile in- 
dustry (respecting sale of Christmas 
cards), 1010; stationary engineers, 243, 
427; shipbuilding industry, 548; trans- 
portation industry, 635. 

Man.: additional regulations respecting 
rates for work generally performed by 
boys when done by men, 332; general 
orders governing employment of per- 


sons over 18 years of age, 27; order 
governing employment in hotels, 
restaurants and clubs, 1011. 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission— 


announcement of amending legislation, 
224; amendment to Act, 1113: orders 
governing stream driving, 456, and 
lumbering, 1089; Federation of Labour 
favours amendment to Act, 328. 


Ont.: measures advocated by T. and L. 
Congress provincial executive, 160; 
recommendation of Ontario mayors, 
150. (For rates in various industries 
see Industrial Standards Act.) 


Que.: men are included under orders issued 
by the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board in cases where they replace 
women—textile trades, 546; hair- 
dressing and beauty parlours, 546. 
(For rates in various industries see 
Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act.) 


South Africa: 
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Minimum Wages:—Conc. 


For Women— 

stricter enforcement of laws sought by 
Federation of Labour, 163. 

Alta.: annual report of ‘Minimum Wage 
Board, 830. 

B.C.: administration of Act during 1934, 
828; amendment to Act, 523; Board 
orders gvoverning—yjanitresses, 427, 
1009; manufacturing, 635; mercantile 
industry, 634, 1010; personal service 
occupation, 902; public housekeeping. 
1009. 

Man.: amendment to Act, 418; general 
order governing employment of per- 
sons over 18 years of age, 27; order 
governing employment in hotels, 
restaurants and clubs, 1011. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 1112. 

Ont.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 544; order governing telephone 
systems, 901; prosecutions under Act, 
414; recommendations of Labour 
Educational Association, 639. 

Que.: annual report of Board, 236; amend- 
ments to Act, 526; amendments pro- 
posed by Federation of Catholic 
workers, 37; Orders issued by Board 
—No. 5 governing textile trades, 546; 
No. 19 governing hairdressing ‘estab- 
lishments, 546; No. 17A_ governing 
paper industry and allied processes, 


gon. (See also Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act.) 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 737; 
amendments to Act, 417; revised 


orders governing employment in shops 
and stores; laundries and factories: 


mail order houses; hotels and 
restaurants; beauty parlours and 
barber shops, 151-154. 

For Boys— 


Alta.: payment of minimum wage to boys 
in stores and factories advocated by 
Federation of Labour, 163. 


Ont.: Labour Educational Association 
favours inclusion of boys under scope 
of Act, 639. 


introduction of legislation, 
528; operation of wage boards, 1116. 
U.S.A.: minimum wage provisions on public 
works, 887; inter-state compact, 1119. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Mitchell, Humphrey, Member of Parliament 


(Hamilton East): 
address at convention of Labour Educa- 
tional Association of Ontario, 639. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 


annual report, 552. 


Moore, Tom, Member of Employment and 


Social Insurance Board: 

address at Trades Congress convention, 
906; and at Labour’ Educational 
Association, 639. 

emphasizes accident hazards to workers 
returning to industry, 410. 


Mosher, A. R., President of All-Canadian 


Congress of Labour: 
convention address, 549. 
extract from labour day message, 798. 
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Mothers Allowances: 
Canada— 

extent of expenditure 
beneficiaries, 311. 

Alta.: administration of Act transferred 
to Department of Public Health, 1010; 
Federation of Labour seeks increase 
in, 163; statement of allowances for 
1934, 405. 

B.C.: proposed co-ordination of 
welfare services, 318. 

Man.: annual report of Department of 
Health and Public Welfare respecting, 
638. 


and number of 


social 


N.S.: annual report of Director, 333. 
Ont.: annual ‘report of Commission, 900; 


amendments to Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, 525; forecast of extension of ‘Act 
to include destitute widows with one 
child, 224; T. and L. Congress pro- 
vincial executive favour inclusion of 
one-child cases, etc., 160. 

Que.: establishment of allowances urged 
by T. and L. Congress executive, 36. 

Sask.: annual report, 244. 


Motor Transportation: 

recommendation of railway Brotherhoods, 
1109 

recommendations of T. 
convention, 908. 

Alta.: regulatory legislation favoured by 
Federation of Labour, 163. 

aw, eget to Highway Traffic Act, 
19, 

Ont.: amendment to Public Vehicle Act, 
524; regulation sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 161. 

Que.: regulation favoured by T. and L. 
Congress executive, 36. 


and L. Congress 


National Conference on Social Work: 
summary of proceedings of 62nd annual 
meeting, 640. 


National Economic Councils: 
See Economic Council; Economic Council 
of Canada Act. 


National Industrial 
(U.S.A.): 


analysis of vacation plans, 743. 


Board 


Conference 


National Industrial Recovery Act (United 

States): 

employment, 
405. 

proposed amendment, 396. 

review of administration of, 741. 

review of codes and activities by exec- 
utive council of A. F. of L., 1012. 

summary of various measures ‘introduced 
in Congress, 342. 

Supreme Court decisions adverse to, 511. 

See also National Labour Relations Board. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
outline of Bill, 343; adoption by Congress, 
605; results of employee elections 

under, 740. 


hours and earnings under, 


National Research Council: 
See Research. 


Natural Products Marketing Act: 


amendments indicated in Speech 
Throne, 33. 


from 
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Natural Products Marketing Act:—Conc. 
referred to Supreme Court, 976. 
Alta.: amendment to provincial enactment 
providing for applicability of Dominion 
legislation, 628; proclamation of Act, 


1099. 

B.C.: provincial order governing marketing 
of milk, ete. 7; regulation defining 
zone of marketing beef cattle and 
sheep, 30. 

Netherlands: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


New Brunswick: 


See Forest Operations Commission Act and 
various other subject headings. 


New Zealand: 
See Family Allowances; Industrial Dis- 
putes; Pensions; Prices; Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 


Norway: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Nova Scotia: 


certain recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sion (Economic Inquiry), 29. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nurses and Nursing: 


eight-hour day for nurses sought by Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 163. 

work of public health nursing service in 
New Brunswick, 334. 


Ontario: 


See Industrial Standards Act and various 
other subject headings. 


Ontario Mayors’ Association: 
endorses hospital insurance, 606. 


Ontario Municipal Association: 


favours pensions for municipal employees, 
802 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association: 
awards of safety trophies, 461. 


Ontario Safety League: 
report for 1934, 415. 


Orientals: 
inquiry into employment on Canadian ships, 
OT. 


Painting Industry: 
International Labour Office report on safety 
in spray painting, 168. 
Canada— 
resolution of Federation of Catholic 
Workers respecting spray painting, 909. 


Palestine: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Peace: 
recommendations of international confer- 
ence under auspices of Carnegie 
Endowment, 394. 
recommendations of T. 


and L. Congress, 
157, 908. 
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Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

administration, 18, and transference of 
administration, Paw NS 

financial summary of Old Age Pensions in 
Canada as at December 31, 1934, 142; 
as at March 31, 1935, 520. 

All-Canadian Congress favours extension of 
Act to all provinces, 551. 

Federation of Catholic Workers seek bene- 
fits of Act for Quebec, 327. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
recommends reduction of qualifying age, 


639. 
proposal to apply Act to blind people, 100; 
representations before House of 


Commons Committee, 304; recommenda- 
tions of Committee, 312; postponement 
of further action, 625. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
respecting, 156, 907. 

Alta.: Legislature resolution urges reduc- 

tion of age limit, 321; age limit reduc- 

oe favoured by Federation of Labour, 

Man.: debate on amendment, 420. 

N.B:. announcement of Premier Dysart of 
action to implement Act, 802; proclama- 
tion of Act, 1062. 

N.S.: Royal Commission recommends federal 
assumption of cost, 30. 


Ont.: annual report of Commission, 900; 
new regulations, 143. 
Que.: action of Legislature, 104, 528; 


Federation of Catholic Workers recom- 
mend enactment of legislation, 910; T. 
and L. Congress executive recommend 
adoption of Federal measure, 36. 


For Public Employees— 
revised pension plan of Canadian National 
Railways, 329. 
AG ayseatigtiee of school teachers’ pensions, 
es S: ncacane of Municipal Association, 
Miscellaneous— 
N.B.: regulations respecting pilots’ 
annuation, 31. 
Que.: plan of Montreal Tramways Mutual 
Benefit Association, 202. 
New Zealand: statistics for year 1933-34, 32. 
U.S.A.: old age insurance features of “social 
security” program, 100; pensions and 
annuities under Social Security Act, 
801, 1102; statistics of pensioners, 802. 


super- 


Perkins, Frances, Secretary of Labor, United 


States: 
address before A. F. of L. convention, 1012. 


address before National Conference on 
Social Work, 640. 


Perley, Hon. Sir George H.: 


outlines purpose and functions of Economic 
Council of Canada Act, 309. 


Philippines: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Pilots: 
Canada— 
regulations porcine pilots in district of 
Saint John, 31; in district of Resti- 
gouche, 321; in district of Sydney, 887; 
in New Westminster district, 1099. 


Poland: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Price Spreads, Royal Commission on: 
submits report to Parliament, 310. 


recommendations concerning labour and 
wages and Combines Investigation Act, 
407-10. 
Prices: 


prices in Canada and other countries, 1934 
(supplement, January, 1935). 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc. in 
Canada, 76, 204, 283, 376, 464, 587, 696, 
778, 871, 958, 1067, 1160. 

Canada— 

quarterly tabular summary of prices in 
(Canada and certain other countries, 
387, 707, 969. 

criminal code amendment relating to price 
discrimination, 885; (referred to 
Supreme Court, 976). 

decisions of Commonwealth Statisticians 
Conference respecting statistics of, 1107. 


Other Countries— 
In Great Britain and other countries, 86, 
214, 293, 386, 474, 597, 706, 788, 881, 
968, 1077, 1170. 


USS.A.: price regulation in coal code, 1121. 
See also Milk; Standard of Living: Price 
Spreads, Royal Commission on. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See various subject headings. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section): 
survey of educational courses for employees, 


survey of vacation policies, 536. 


Prisoners: 


United Kingdom: recommendation respecting 
reinstatement in employment, 1108. 


Public Health: 
See Safety and Health. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada— 
All-Canadian Congress. advocates public 
ownership of basic industries, 550. 


Ont.: T. and L. ‘Congress seeks extension 
of principle of, 161. 

Que.: Federation of (Catholic Workers 
favours municipally owned electrical 


. services, 37. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress 
favours public ownership of basic 
industries, 910. 


Public Welfare, Department of (Ontario): 
fourth annual report, 900. 


Public Works: 
International Labour Office report on public 
works policy, 168. 
League of Nations Organization reports on 
national public works, 169. 
results of study by Director of Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 555. 


Canada— 
announcement of supplementary program, 
393; provisions of Supplementary 
Public Works Construction Act, 617. 
provisions of Fair Wages and Hours of 
Work Act, 1935, 622. 


\ 
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Public Works:—Conc. 
survey of public works and undertakings, 
478. 
summary of statistics for the year 1933-34, 
5 


0. 
T. and L. Congress resolution respecting 
employment on, 907, 

All-Canadian Congress urges public works 
program with fair wage clause, 551. 
Alta.: Legislature resolution favouring 

program of, 628. 
Que.: building program urged by T. and L. 
Congress executive, 36. 
U.S.A.: President’s plan for, 4; provisions of 
Public Act (No. 403), 887. 
See also Fair Wages; Unemployment and 
Relief. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
statistics of employment and wages, 330. 


Quarries: 
provisions of Quarries Regulation Act of 
Alberta, 626. 
See Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act; Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act. 


Quebec: 
See Collective Labour Agreements HExten- 
sion Act, and various other subject 
headings. 


Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents: 


annual conference, 410; announcement of 
series of talks to employers, 998. 


Quebee Pulp and Paper Safety Association: 
annual report indicates increase in acci- 
dents, 606. 
Radio: 
National ownership of radio broadcasts 
advocated by All-Canadian Congress, 


550. 

Railways: 

Canada— 
number and earnings of steam railway 
employees (appendix D. Supplement, 


January, 1935). 

amendment to eight hour day legislation to 
permit. adjustments in working condi- 
tions of running trades, 309. 

agreement respecting wages, hours and 
working conditions for engine and train 
crews on Témiscouata Railway, 282. 

provisions of Federal guarantee for equip- 
ment securities, 393. 

Railway Brotherhoods’ legislative proposals, 
34, 1109. 

All-Canadian Congress opposes amalgama- 
tion, 551. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 166. 

United Kingdom: machinery of negotiation for 
railway staffs, 395. 

U.S.A.: accident indemnities paid to railroad 
employees, 954; employment and wages 
on, 341, 830; proposed dismissal com- 
pensation for railway employees, 226. 


Reid, Thomas, Member of Parliament (New 
Westminster): 


introduces resolution. respecting employ- 
ment of white Canadian citizens on 
Canadian ships, 97. 


Relief Act, 1935: 


provisions of, 321. 


Relief Camps: 
Canada— 

appointment of committee to 
problems of, 1086. 

change in administration of, 976. 

educational and welfare activities in, 324. 

All-Canadian Congress seeks removal of 
relief camps from military control, 551. 

T. & L. Congress favour abolition of camps 


investigate 


and adoption of “practical work 
scheme,” 907. 
See also Unemployment and Relief. 
Research: 
report of National Research Council for 
1933-34, 20. 


See also Workers’ Educational Association 
of Ontario. 


Retail Stores: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A. Canadian Advisory Officer 
to League of Nations: 
appointed chairman of Governing Body, 976. 
statement respecting Canadian representa- 
tion on Governing Body of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 248. 


Rogers, Hon. Norman McL., Minister of 

Labour: 

appointment of, 975. 

reply to delegation of Ontario Mayors seek- 
Tae Dominion relief assistance, 

statement on Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act and Limitation of 
Hours of Work Act, 975. 

statement respecting investigation 
Relief Camp problems, 1086. 


Roosevelt, F. D., President of United States: 


outline of social security program, 100. 
proposed plan for public works, 4. 


into 


Roumania: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Royal Commission on Price Spreads: 
See Price Spreads, Royal Commission on. 


Safety and Health: 

agenda of Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
(International Labour Organization), 
1124. 

approval of International Labour Organiza- 
tion draft conventions concerning pro- 
tection of workers employed in loading 
and unloading ships and marking of 
weight on packages, 94, 223. 

meeting of International Labour Organiza- 
een Committee on accident prevention, 

Canada— 

announcement of Dominion-provincial health 
conference, 97. 

Senate Committee recommends health con- 
ference, 31l. 

commission on national health proposed at 
5 iat daha health conference, 

House of Commons resolution agreeing to 
health policy in co-operation with 
provincial governments, 625, 
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Safety and Health:—Conc. 
national health features of Employment and 
Social Insurance Act, 138. 
employees’ recommendations 
plant and equipment, 331. 
measures for dust control, 606. 
ans of T. and L. Congress respecting, 
recommendations of Railway Brotherhoods, 
ae elimination of level crossing hazard, 
“safest mill in Canada” competition, 661. 
Alta.: bake shops under Public Health Act, 
202; regulations pertaining to food and 
drink, 1089. 





concerning 


B.C.: accident prevention in 1934, 738; 
mine safety activity in 1934, 637; 
Workmen’s ‘Compensation Board 


accident prevention regulations, 512. 
N.B.: work of public health nursing service, 
4 


Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Health respecting Industrial hygiene, 
1006; amounts paid to safety associa- 
tions, 540; lumber dealers recommend 
extension of preventive work, 325. 

Que.: review of provincial health services, 
5; annual conference of Quebec Associa- 
tion for Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents, 410; grants to safety associa- 
tions, 1008; summary of health service 
in Montreal, 777; recommendations of 
T. and L. Congress provincial executive, 
36. 


United Kingdom: first aid in mines, 866; 
investigation into dust hazards in 
industry, 887; physique of workmen, 
870; study of relationship between 
7 and industrial efficiency, 
65. 

summary of annual report of Industrial 
Health Research Board, 833; survey on 
performance of weavers under varying 
conditions of noise, 682. 


~ US.A.: appropriation for public health ser- 
vices under Social Security Act, 801; 
bulletin on control of industrial dust, 
1108; comparative accident statistics 
respecting men and women, 606; medical 
organization seeks to reduce industrial 
accidents, 432; ratio of death rate 
among various classes of workers, 396. 


‘See also Canadian National Safety League; 
Diseases, Industrial; Dominion ‘Council 
of Health; Insurance; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Mines and 
Mining; Ontario Pulp and _ Paper 
Makers Safety Association; Ontario 
Safety League; Painting Industry; 
Quebec Association for Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents; Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association. 


Seamen: . 
reports of International Labour Office on 
matters affecting, 1123. 


Canada— 

approval of Draft convention concerning 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, 94, 
223. 

House of Commons resolution respecting 
employment of white Canadian citizens 
on Canadian ships, 97. } 

All-Canadian Congress urges that Canada 

- Shipping Act amendments be made 
effective, 551. 
See also Pilots. 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Simpson, James, Mayor of Toronto: 
address at conference respecting problems 
of unemployed youth, 98. 


Slum Clearance: 
See Housing. 


Social Insurance: 
Canada— 
measures recommended by Railway Brother- 
hoods, 34. 
T. and L. Congress advocates enactment of 
social legislation by various provincial 


governments, 907—other recommenda- 
tions, 156. 
Que.: resolution of Legislature, 528; 


Federation of Catholic Workers seek 
adoption of, 37. 
U.S.A.: Economic Security Bill, 348; 

President’s program of social security, 
100. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Social Welfare: 


See National Conference on Social Work. 


Social Work: 


Third International Conference, 216. 


South Africa: 
See Agreements, Industrial; Arbitration 
and ‘Conciliation; Census; Industrial 
Disputes; Labour Legislation; Minimum 


Wages; Unemployment Insurance; 
Unemployment and Relief; Workmen's 
Compensation. 


Spain: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company: 


group insurance and employees’ benefit 
plan, 420. 


Standard of Living: 
resolution of 19th International Labour 
Conference on the maintenance of the 
standard of living of the workers, 660. 
See also Prices. 


Statistics: 
collection of statistical data under Labour 
Department Act, 14. 
resolutions of Conference of British Com- 
monwealth Statisticians, 1103. 
See also Conferences. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

Canada Year Book, 1934-35, 799. 

annual review of employment, 38. 

annual review of building permits in 
Canada, 250. 

statistical analysis of manufacturing indus- 
tries (wages), 338; and (hours); 823. 

coal production, 282, 320, 432, 541, 613. 

survey of farm wages in 1934, 420. 

bulletins on—accidents on electric railways, 
1122; agricultural statistics, 341; “coal 
statistics for Canada,’ 1102; fisheries, 
166; fruit and vegetable preparation 
industry, 333; hat and cap industry, 
226; street railway operation, 366; pulp 
and paper industry, 330; textile indus- 
try, 334, 998, 
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Sutherland, Hon. D. M., Minister of Pensions 
and National Health: 


announces conference on public health, 97; 
describes benefits of health units, 98. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Switzerland: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Taxation: 


T. and L. Congress seeks amendment to 
Income Tax respecting exemptions, 157. 


Teachers: 

Alta.: Department of Education report 
indicates employment and wages of, 
931; enforcement of minimum salary 
sought by, 163. 

N.B.: employment and salaries, 1124. 

N.S.: employment and salaries, 141. 

Que.: employment and wages of teachers 
in 1933-34, 1079. 


Technical Education: 
See Education. 


Technical Education Act: 
administration reviewed, 18. 


Textile Industry: 
International Labour Organization inquir 
into, 99. 
employment and wage statistics for 1934, 
998. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Census, 
Industrial Disputes. 


Tilley, Hon. L. P. D., Premier of New Bruns- 


wick: 
address before Federation of Labour, 328. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
anual convention, 903. 
convention call, 604. 
Dominion legislative program, 154. 
new unions chartered, 38, 163, 625, 864, 957. 


Trade Practices Inquiry Act (Manitoba): 
provisions of, 419. 


Trade Unions: 


Department of Labour Bulletin on Trade 
Union Law in Canada, 224, 

United Kingdom: report on registered trade 
unions, 244, 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
67th annual convention, 910. 
reform program of, 164. 


Unemployment and Relief: 

survey of world situation by Director of 
International Labour Office, 553. 

“Three Sources of Unemployment’—a 
review of major factors in world 
economic crisis, 1125. 

International Labour Office _ statistics 
respecting world unemployment, 1016; 
and survey on unemployment among 
young persons, 344, 430. 

recommendation and resolution of 19th 
International Labour Conference con- 
cerning unemployment among young 
persons, 658, 661. 


Unemployment and Relief :—Con. 


review of employment and unemployment 
among women by International Labour 


Office, 605. 
decisions of Commonwealth Statisticians’ 
Conference respecting unemployment 
statstics, 1105. 
Canada— 


unemployment in trade unions (with 
charts) by months, 59, 183, 260, 355, 
445, 566, 671, 756, 843, 921, 1030, 1137. 

as reported by trade unions for 1934, 170. 

survey of federal relief activity since 1930, 
detailing various measures to alleviate 
distress and promote employment, 
477-503. 

outline of Dominion expenditure for year 
ending March 31, 1935, 310. 

decline in unemployment in 1933-34, 96. 

statistics indicate decrease of unemployment 
in 1933-34, 13. 

enumeration of relief enactments, 13. 

provisions of Relief Act, 1935, 321. 

supplementary program of federal public 
works, 393, 617. 

T. and L. Congress recommends centralized 
authority of federal control over the 
administration of maintenance of unem- 
ployed, 907—other recommendations, 
154, 

recommendation of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 604. 

recommendations of Railway Brotherhoods, 
S44 ily 

conference of mayors urges Dominion gov- 
ernment to assume entire cost of relief, 
312; Ontario mayors seek increased 
Dominion assistance, 1087. 

relief land settlement program, 20. 

relief labour producing consumption goods 
for unemployed, 7. 

relief activities of National Parks Branch, 


Alta.: extension of Relief Act, 627; fore- 
cast of relief measures, 224; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour, 
162; relief administration transferred 
to Department of Public Health, 1010. 


B.C.: amendment to Unemployment Relief 
aes 1933, 523; relief activities in 1934, 

N.S.: amendment to Unemployment Act, 
833; relief expenditures, and recom- 
mendations of provincial Department of 
Labour, 1111. 


Ont.: provisions of new Unemployment 
Relief Act, 524; summary of operation 
for fiscal year 1934, 901; survey of 
unemployment among young people in 
Toronto, 98, 714; T. and L. Congress 
executive recommendations, 160. 


Que.: measures forecast in Speech from 
Throne, 33; provisional Act providing 
for unemployment relief expenditure, 
525; recommendations of Federation of 
Catholic Workers, 37. 

Sask.: extension of Relief Act, 417. 

United Kingdom: unemployment analysis, 739; 
courses for unemployed juveniles, 395; 
draft regulations by nemployment 
Assistance Board, 21; (temporary 
restoration of reductions, 225, 246). 

Australia: census of unemployment, 800. 

New Zealand: statistics of unemployment, 373. 

South Africa: operation of unemployment 
relief plans, 280. 
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U.S.A.: activities of “self-help” organizations, 
691; estimates of unemployed youth, 
605; families on relief in New York, 
695; federal program of subsistence 
homesteads, 246; occupational character- 
ictics of persons receiving relief in 79 
cities, 894; program of National Youth 
Administration, 977; proposed plan to 
aid unemployed youth, 528; provisions 
of Work Relief Bill, 342. 

See also Medical Services; Migration and 
Settlement; Public Works; Relief Act; 
Relief Camps. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


remedies for unemployment discussed by 
Subd of International Labour Office, 


Canada— 

,Employment and Social Insurance Act— 
legislation indicated in Speech from 
Throne, 33; review of Bill as intro- 
duced by Prime Minister, 135;  esti- 
mate of number of Canadians eligible, 
94; hearing of representations by 
Senate Committee, 309; chief amend- 
ments, 507; outline of Act as finally 
piopied, 617 3; personnel of Commission, 

3 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
concerning government enactment, 155. 

recommendation of All-Canadian Congress, 
326, 551. 

Alta.: non-contributory plan proposed by 
Federation of Labour, 162. 

Man.: Winnipeg City Council recommends 
non-contributory plan, 100. 

ea adopted by Legislature, 
525 

N.S.: recommendation of Royal Commission 
(Economic Inquiry), 30. 

Sask.: resolution of Legislature, 418. 

United Kingdom: consolidation of Acts, 225; 
effect on wage levels, 97; inclusion of 
farm workers recommended, 96, 245; 
number insured under Acts, 7. 

South Africa: forecast of program, 225, 


U.S.A.: part of President’s social security 
program, 100; House of Representa- 
tives adopts ‘Economic Security Bill, 
432; provided for under Social Security 
Act, 801; recommendation to Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security, 
4; States with legislation, 410. 

See also Social Insurance. 


Union Labels: 
U\S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 1013. 


United Cigar Stores, Limited: 


medical service plan for Toronto employees, 
802 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


Uruguay: 

See Industrial misbdede 
Veterans: 

Ont.: activities on behalf of, 901. 
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Vocational Guidance: 
Ont.: Association organized, 293. 


Wages: 
decisions of Commonwealth Statisticians’ 
Conference respecting statistics, 1105-6. 
dismissal compensation in foreign countries, 
549. 
Canada— 
wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(supplement, January, 1935). 
agreements respecting wages and working 
conditions in coal mines, 1066. 
statistics of wages in manufacturing indus- 
tries, in 1933, 338, 
agreement respecting wages and hours on 
Témiscouata Railway, 282. 
wages of employees on farms, 341, 420. 
convictions for non-payment of wages, 282. 
Alta.: salaries and wages in 1934-35, 829; 
Legislature resolution urging Canadian 
National Railways to maintain coal 
rice levels, 628; action by farm hand 
or recovery of wages, 389, 
industrial payrolls and wages in 1934, 
826 ; amendment to Truck Act respect- 
ing, 523. 
Ont.: amendment to Master and Servant 
Act and Wages Act, 524. 


effect of codes on, 343; employment, 
hours and earnings ‘under N.R.A., 405; 
publication of “History of Wages,” 636 ; 
railway wage statistics, 341; wages of 
railroad workers in 1933, 830. 
See also Legal Decisions; Liens; Mines and 
Mining; Minimum Wages; Railways; 
Teachers; Textile Industry. 


Bs 


US.A.: 


Weir, Hon. Robert, Minister of Agriculture: 


outlines plan for rehabilitation of western 
drought area, 310. 


Welfare: 
Que.: activities of Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, 552. 
See also Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare, 


Winant, John G. 


appointed assistant director of Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 432. 


Women: 


International Labour Office reviews unem- 
ployment and employment among, 605. 

International Labour Office survey on 
employment of women underground, 
345. 

Draft convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning the employ- 
ment of women on underground work in 
mines, 652. 

United Kingdom: report on employment of 
women and young persons on two-day 
shift system, 714. 

accident statistics respecting, 606; 
employment and earnings of women in 
offices, 950; survey of variation in wage 


USS.A.: 


rates, 375. 
Workers’ Educational Association of On- 
tario: 
formation of Labour Research Institute, 
603. 


bulletin of Law Research Council re Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 713. 
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Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

administration of Federal Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, 146. 

extension of provision applying to 
pensioners, 323 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
Provincial Boards, 302. 


T. and L. ‘Congress convention resolutions 
respecting, 907. 

Alta.: annual report of Board for_ 1934, 
537; change in chairmanship of Board, 
1060; Legislature resolution providing 
for review of, 628; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 162. 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 523; Board report 
for 1934, 738; accident prevention 
regulations, 512; waitress not domestic 
servant as excluded from Act, 882. 

Man.: annual report of Board for 1934, 
538; appointment of committee of 
investigation, 318, 420; composition of 
committee, 1099. 

N.B.: amendment to Act, 1114; annual 
report of Board, 335; regulation re 
hospitalization, 30; power to reopen 
case under Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, 791. 

N.S.: annual report of Board for 1934, 
428; amendments to Act, 831; priority 
of workmen’s compensation levy upon 
property assigned to bank as security, 


Ont.: alleged illegal disbursement of com- 
pensation, 1171; annual report of 
Board for 1934, 5389; amendment to 





Workmen’s Compensation :—Conc. 
Act, 524; assessment rates for 1935, 
336; contractors for “labour only” 


considered as workmen for compensa- 
tion purposes, 1099; T. and L. Congress 
seek amendments, 161; liability for 
fatal accident to man on relief while 
working for municipality, 598; recom- 
mendation of railway Brotherhoods, 
1111; accident statistics for 1934, 28; 
and monthly statistics for 1935, 139, 
cer 436, 528, 695, 715, 802, 912, 1010, 
1089. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 1008; 
amendments to Act, 394, 527; re-estab- 
lishment of indemnities forecast, 70; 
statement of compensation claims and 
costs, 312; relief workers entitled to 
indemnity, 547; recommendations of T. 
and L. Congress provincial executive, 
36; Federation of Catholic Workers 
seek abrogation of latest amendments, 
37; Legislature rejects proposed amend- 
ments, 226; workmen without scope of 
ae can claim damages at civil law, 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 335; amend- 
oe to Act, 417; personnel of Board, 


South Africa: summary of new Act, 864. 


U.S.A.: principles of compensation stated by 
Pennsylvania committee, 6 
See also Legal Decisions; Railways. 


Yugoslavia: 
See Industrial Disput:s. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPLOYMENT at the beginning of De- 

cember, 1934, showed a seasonal recession 
as compared with the preceding month, but 
this was much smaller than the average con- 
traction indicated between November 1 and 
December 1 in the experience of the years 
since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated reports from 9,001 employers, whose 
payrolls were reduced from 938,006 at the 
beginning of November to 925,225 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1934. The index (average 1926—100) 
declined from 100.2 on the former date to 
98.9 on December 1, as compared with 91.8 
at the same date in 1983. On December 1 in 
the twelve preceding years the index was as 
follows: 1982, 83.2; 1931, 99.1; 1930, 108.5; 
1929, 119.1; 1928, 116.7; 1927, 108.1; i926, 
102.3; 1925, 96.5; 1924, 91.9; 1923, 96.9; 1922, 
96.3 and 1921, 88.3. 

At the beginning of December, 1934, returns 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,735 local trade unions with a membership 
total of 159,169 persons. Of these 27,904 or 
17.5 per cent were without employment, con- 
trasted with a percentage of 16.2 at the 
beginning of November, 1984, and 20.4 per 
cent at the beginning of December, 1983. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase in the 
work transacted during November, 1934, when 
a comparison was made with October, but a 
decrease from that recorded during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, the marked 
change in both instances taking place in con- 
struction and maintenance. Vacancies in 
November, 1934, numbered 35,809, applica- 
tions 58,243, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 34,189. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent at the beginning of December 
was $1602 as compared with $16.03 for 
November; $15.83 for December, 1933; $22.11 
for December, 1929; $21.40 for December, 
1926; $2149 for December, 1921; $26.92 for 
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July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.26 
for December, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
was unchanged in December from the level of 
November, namely 71.2. Comparative figures 
for certain previous dates are 69.0 for De- 
cember, 1933; 96.0 for December, 1929; 97.9 
for December, 1926; 96.4 for December, 1921; 
164.3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak): and 
66.4 for December, 1914. 

The table on page 2 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business showed a recovery in 
November following the decline of the two 
previous months. The level of this index in 
November was 13 per cent higher than in 
November, 1933. Of the principal factors in- 
cluded those used as indicators of manufac- 
turing, construction, electric power output, 
carloadings and imports were higher, while 
mineral production and trade employment 
were lower. As compared with November, 
1933, all these factors showed improvement. 
Information available for December shows a 
slight seasonal decline in employment. The 
index was, however, substantially higher than 
in December, 1933. Carloadings were con- 
siderably lower than in the preceding month 
but higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1933. 

The figures for strikes and lockouts during 
December were the lowest for any month since 
1930 except those for April, 1933, there being 
only eight disputes recorded, involving 400 
workers and resulting in time loss of 3,523 man 
working days. In November, 1934, there were 
recorded thirteen disputes involving 1,542 
workers, resulting in a time loss of 17,182 
working days, while in December, 1933, there 
were sixteen disputes involving 3,902 workers 
with a time loss of 55,477 working days. None 
of the disputes during December involved a 
large number of workers or resulted in sub- 
stantial time loss. In November, strikes of 
loggers at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and coal 
miners in Vancouver Island, B.C., caused time 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
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1934 
December November 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 100,503, 778 115,561,069 

Imports, merchandise for 

VELO)ASS} 18.009 91109 | Re ee APE ge $ 39,108,339 49,884, 153 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 60, 850, 223 65,124,512 

Customs duty collected......... $ 6,330,598 7,124, 253 
Bank debits to individual 

BE COURS eee era sires cba el suena Tonite ae 7 aerate ay Se 3,092,212, 151 
Bank notes in circulation........ + al 139, 995, 879 
Bank deposits, savings ........- D. Noo ese oe Tadd olds 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 871,892,870 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

AZO OM STOCKER teak. ne siieeuhee: 86-2 86-0 

IBrelerred SEOGKSiL Ake. iw nase coer 71-4 70:6 
(*) Index of interest rates........... 76-2 81-0 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

UENO RT ye Res toe eis ate mene nerae 71-2 71-2 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

PASI WAP oe ED Rte, he UA Nic $ 16-02 16-03 
ISUSINOSS Lares MU DOLL street oer as onic keene ore este 
Business tauresy Uabilitiessa.: $5. [cease nee ela daee kines nee 

(?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 98-9 100-2 
(?) (“@) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 17-5 16-2 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
iif) ad OWA EE AN RAEN: IRL A Ae cars 157, 238 194,755 
Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings...... LOR Aaa SU a aa 13, 782,020 
Operating expenses........ SDAA eee eae ayrece ove tea le eee abun, co Aue 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PLOBS CATUINGS Vee eee: Meee eh alice iuihele le atari 11,184,506 
(8) Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
EUAN Mhs te crn Cae MR ek he oe Seiler sete ed. manure 7,742,678 
Steam railways, freight in 
OMe rT nega Lh Ls: NUR RINE art er ail Oe PU Pe hl Ree, Aart | oe 
Building permits iy. ule cees «- L Sati | eee te Me ne 2,601, 418 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 6, 062, 200 10, 451, 500 
Mineral Production— 

POUT OTe alc. meaner: Reueteetere store tons 42,364 38, 968 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 58, 600 57,050 

OrrO-AllOys Pees vel ere teusls tons 3,641 8,778 

EERGT Bs PR eRtU REDD «baits eee IT DD Sitintoene Neat een eed niececteoks ss ee 
EVR E EA scl WOT REL Pe cece ta iN oy ieee EN A a ee 
WOR BEEN Bey) Uo Lae eS beat eae TS Sigh Cahors iat aattoveeedecs cll atest res loco ee 
INDIRA nah ADs Auer seer ae Satori racy, we see eee 2 oe ee 
VO EN Pe TIE a OUNCES Soe ta tenes 250,000 
SHLAA ST iy ile UME DI a Nee AA OUNCES Hae « conte ee Sen ve eta.) Ata 
(Oye NCR CLE CNT SO Air Fe ee SONS [oto sant! 1,409,346 

Crude petroleum imports....... rea S.A ihe oe a 
Rib ber ampOLusi dae cee ae ND sidlsaee tan ecrse se 3,511, 869 
Cottonimports ys wo wdce ces Bose eee ee earn 18,479,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. UN oye) lees EE ee Peat a 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

[OSke ITE gee Ue eae DUCE ta IE oti 1 eX Rai Si mp atan ee tae, 195,358,670 
Blour production’... .0%.<0s6c0. | oved Fajal Pfam sl eee Be Fa 1,703,831 
(*) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 105,306, 254 126, 421,593 
Footwear production........... DAITSI EG Gatien eke 1,316,118 
Output of central electric stations 

GAY) AVELALO sc rss cose Tefal ated Nene Aral REA 65,115,000 
Sales of insurance..............- PY Re ON a Pre 35,530, 000 
ENG WADELLE ds Outinct a meitedelels ie lehe els GONG | earch \cteiasepeter. ales 240,870 
Automobiles! passengers). cra e eal see hae ete veel 1,052 
Index of Physical Volume of 

DUSIMOSS eer reg Meio could ace alive] ial tunes helalge ain fei 96-5 
END USTRIAL (PRODUCTIONS nice eile cls sisi licte aeterea te «acne es 97-0 

Mineral producbionte cele a sere eiieellas sateen iteioe aye 1387-5 

IMPS TMITACUUTING sy error eleiete pike cata tie wanes nyaie sielelate s 96-0 

Mon struc Gon Bee es leet heme rdcxaee treble 6 43-1 

HULGCETIC POWOE). cicamucte aici oak Bis hell Grp aptignn sitet ott 181-4 
DISTRIBUTIONS foceniseinetecdea tala learsias cme ae 95-2 

‘Trade-employmenty eh clas ste claeetioeeees se 119-3 

Carloadings) «herbi ecieb. Jerroebtal iste: ime Bias! s 65-9 

UTIPOLtS Ss hen eae een ® Sclistieleiona de eterters 85-3 

EUS of ay = yn, Bi PO eae RL Baran etueit Gi 5] fo Gi nit REACT cee 60-6 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 29, 1934, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 1, November 3, and October 6, 1934; December 2, 


November 4, and October 7, 1933. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Operating expenses for 1934 include pensions. 
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1933 





October 


December 





115,541, 687 


47, 228, 804 
67,747,808 
7,167,473 


3,409,875, 845 


139, 843, 608 


1,370,178, 568 
895,728,990 


85-2 


2,261,500 


100-0 
16-4 


216, 885 


15, 803, 292 
11,254, 484 


12,752,350 


8,651,670 


2,560,993, 420 


2,721,919 
11, 152,700 


46,573 
57,975 
2,442 
29,126,551 
27,012,329 
32,965,700 
8, 902,320 
265,076 
1,312,617 
1,551,379 
110, 649, 000 
6,817,000 
9,179,000 
850, 000 


202,270, 694 
1,654, 189 
86, 934, 082 
1,782,172 


59,787,000 
31,074, 000 
235, 020 
2,125 


86,991,972 


35,367, 553 
50, 928, 856 
5, 985, 802 


2,491,921,510 


132,058, 957 


1,356,916, 826 


898, 159, 673 


75:3 
60-2 


2,344,772 
91-8 
20-4 


143,472 


10,091,769 
9,912, 738 


6, 666,340 


1,536,844, 685 


1,983, 292 
8, 207, 600 


38, 612 
49,557 
2,228 
19,953, 733 
22, 238, 145 
26,610, 276 
8,805, 016 


64,970,000 
3,972, 000 
19, 803, 000 
1,877,000 


123, 034, 488 
967, 284 
139, 000, 893 
944,816 


55,093, 000 
41,127,000 
175,300 
2,171 


November 


104, 637,964 


43,711,559 
60,384,590 
6, 688, 215 


2,837,469, 562 


128, 189, 306 


1,358, 189, 789 


884,378,313 


76:8 
59-1 


1,939, 833 
91-3 
19-8 


181, 682 


13, 287, 651 
10, 112,023 


10,389,925 


6,804,113 


2,010,896, 664 


1,624,138 
10, 637, 200 


29,592 
43,099 
7,583 
25,366, 803 
21,740, 806 
26,431, 609 
10, 847,417 
241,928 
1,299, 096 
1,346,878 
91,760,000 
4,892,000 
19,058, 000 
1,896, 000 


183,571,505 
1,827,340 
112,533,399 
1,371, 253 


56, 745, 000 
36, 768, 000 
193, 720 
1,503 


October 


102,105, 244 


41,070, 259 
60,488,729 
6,414,363 


2, 828,357, 264 


133 , 042,841 


1,349, 769,247 


912,211,074 


73-3 
59-+7 


2,321,926 
90-4 
19-8 


204, 706 


14,662,314 
10,350, 857 


11,984,497 


7,926,050 


2,441,503, 348 


1,775,052 
15,014,300 


27,002 
48,496 
9,563 
23,834,911 
20, 648, 443 
29,894, 112 
10, 734, 268 
244,212 
1,375,504 
1,579,351 
91,710,000 
5, 780,000 
12, 288, 000 
1,588, 000 


170,904,912 
1,650,557 
87,616, 868 
1,833,771 


52,187,000 
34,302,000 
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loss during the month of 5,000 and 6,000 days 
respectively. In December, 1933, strikes of 
loggers in the northern part of Ontario and 
Quebec resulted in time loss of over 30,000 
days, while a strike of woollen mill em- 
ployees at Hespeler, Ont., caused a time loss 
of 10,000 days. Five disputes were carried 
over from November and three disputes 
commenced during December. Seven of the 
eight disputes were terminated during the 
month, two resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers, two in favour of the workers, while 
compromise settlements were reached in 
three cases. Only one dispute, involving, 
seventy-three workers, remained unterminated 
at the end of the month. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected, 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


A conference was held at 
Montreal on December 22 
between the Hon. C. J. 
Arcand, Minister of Labour 
for the Province of Quebec, 
and the Hon. A. W. Roe- 
buck, Minister of Labour for Ontario, for 
the purpose of securing a measure of uni- 
formity in certain labour legislation in the 
two provinces. Another meeting was held 
at Montreal on January 7, those present being 
the Hon. Mr. Arcand, Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario; Mr. 
Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Quebec; Mr. A. W. Crawford, chairman 
of the Ontario Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board; and Mr. Gustave Franeq, chairman 
of the Quebec Women’s Minimum Wage 
Board. According to reports in the press 
the chief problems discussed at. these meet- 
ings were as follows: Quebec’s success with 
its law for the juridical extension of 
collective labour agreements; the province’s 
act for the limitation of hours of labour; 
minimum wages for women; wages paid in 
Ontario and Quebec lumber camps and the 
possibility of governmental control thereover; 
and the advisability of legislation decreeing 
minimum wages for men in certain trades. 


Ontario and 
Quebec confer 
on labour 
legislation. 


A movement towards 
greater uniformity in labour 
legislation is im progress in 
the United States, with the 
sanction and support of the 
Federal labour authorities. 
This movement, as de- 
scribed by the New York Times, December 
11, “bids fair to work out a scheme of regional 


Regional 
interstate 
compacts on 
labour laws in 


United States. 


government in a field between that occupied 
by the Federal government and that reserved 
for the individual States.” An “interstate 
Conference on Labour Compacts” was formed 
last year with eight eastern States as mem-~ 
bers—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; and a similar con- 
gress 1s projected among some of the Mid- 
western States. The eastern conference is 
considering the draft of a proposed compact’ 
on the regulation of child labour, and the 
subjects to be dealt with later include the 
regulation of hours of labour, industrial home 
work, safety standards, compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents, control of employment 
offices and unemployment insurance. The 
Times points out that as compacts are ratified 
from time to time, an inter-State organization 
of some kind will be needed to administer 
them, probably an inter-State commission on 
which every participating State shall be 
equally represented. “Thus in time the country 
may become organized for certain purposes 
into regional groups of States, with regional 
administrative authorities established by inter- 
State agreement. Such regional organization 
may prove a successful method of dealing with 
many questions involving several States but 
not the whole nation, and thus reduce de- 
mands for action at Washington.” 


The last issue of the 
Collective Lasour GazettE noted 
agreement for (page 1147) that employers 
Quebec and workers in the cloth- 
clothing ing industry in Quebec 
industry. had applied for the exten- 


sion of an agreement under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act. The Canadian Textile Journal, December 
14, 1934, stated that the application, “ calling 
for regulation of working hours and minimum 
wage rates in the Quebec clothing industry 
ranks as the most important document yet de- 
vised for industrial regulation in this country. 
That the document is representative of a pre- 
ponderating majority of the industry there 
ean be no doubt, for it is signed by emplovers 
responsible for 75 per cent of clothing trade 
production in Quebec and by agents of organ- 
ized labour representing 70 per cent of the 
working force of the clothing industry. 
Altogether approximately 7,000 workers are 
involved in the application as well as approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the capital involved in 
the industry. . . 
“In these columns’, The Textile Journal 
continues, “during the past two years we have 
repeatedly drawn attention to bitter competi- 
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tion in the men’s and boys’ clothing trade, 
with its consequent capital losses and unecono- 
mically low wage rates, and have advised 
swift and decisive action for trade regulation. 
With a healthy men’s and boys’ clothing trade 
in Quebec province the entire trade in Canada 
would be on a sound basis, and the chief 
difficulty in Quebec has been and is to-day 
the competition between Montreal and rural 
shops and the wide disparity in production 
costs between the two areas, as well as bitter 
competition between clothing contractors re- 
sulting in general price depression during 
periods of work scarcity. 

“The new agreement, drafted by the 
majority of employers and employees in the 
industry, provides for a standard 44 hour 
week, with a time and a half allowance for 
overtime, and minimum wage rates which are 
10 to 18 per cent lower than those now effect- 
ive in union shops in Montreal. To prevent 
the union wage level in Montreal from falling, 
current agreements are to remain effective, so 
that the union rate in Montreal will remain 
unchanged, but under the terms of the agree- 
ment rural shops will in most cases be com- 
pelled to increase their wage level. The net 
effect will be an equalisation of wage costs 
between Montreal and outside shops, with pro- 
vision made for prosecuting both contractors 
and manufacturers for whom they are work- 
ing, should the contractors’ wage level be 
below the minimum levels decreed.” 


Unemployment insurance in 
the United States, without 
the requirement of any em- 
ployee contribution, was 
recommended to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Econ- 
omic Security by its Advisory Council in a 
report published on December 16. The survey 
advocates a Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance program, with the imposition of a 3 per 
cent tax on payrolls, beginning in 1936. It 
was reported from Washington that the essen- 
tial features of these recommendations might 
be embodied in the legislation for considera- 
tion by the next Congress. The Advisory 
Council rejected a plan providing that em- 
ployers and employees each contribute to the 
insurance fund, and by a 9 to 7 majority ac- 
cepted the 3 per cent tax on payrolls on the 
ground that it would be passed on to con- 
sumers and the beneficiary would pay his 
share on the tax that would be attached to 
the article he purchases. 

“We regard it as settled,” the report states, 
“that unemployment compensation should at 
this time be developed along Federal-State 
lines. In this co-operative undertaking the 


Unemployment 
insurance 
proposals in 
United States. 


Federal Government must assume the leader- 
ship. It should make it easier for the States 
to act through removing those disadvantages 
in interstate competition which are always 
raised against purely State legislation that 
involves costs to industry. This knot should 
be cut by requiring industries in all States, 
whether the States enact unemployment com- 
pensation laws or not, to make uniform pay- 
roll contributions. 


“The Federal Government should enact a 
law prescribing minimum standards, and should 
actively assist the States in preparing that 
Icgislation and in getting their plans in opera- 
tion. The Federal Government should set up 
arn administrative authority and should, as 
suggested by the President, assume respon- 
sibility for the safeguarding of all unemployed 
reserve funds and use these funds to promote 
stabilization. The States, for their part, must 
assume responsibility for State administration. 
Unemployment compensation benefits must, 
necessarily, be locally administered and no 
large bureaucracy in Washington need be 
created if this principle is observed.” 


In his annual message to 


President Congress on January 4, 
Roosevelt’s President Roosevelt pro- 
plan for posed the revision of the 
public works. entire federal relief structure, 


including the abandonment 
of direct relief and the adoption of a large 
public works plan, to be undertaken “within 
the sound credit of the government.” This 
work, he said, will cover a wide field, in- 
cluding clearance of slums, which, for adequate 
reasons, cannot be undertaken by private 
capital; rural housing of several kinds, where, 
again, private capital is unable to function; 
in rural electrification; the reforestation of the 
great watersheds of the nation; an intensified 
program to prevent soil erosion and to reclaim 
blighted areas; improving existing road sys- 
tems and constructing national highways de- 
signed to handle modern traffic; elimination 
of grade crossings; extension and enlargement 
of the successful work of the civilian con- 
servation corps; non-Federal work, mostly self- 
liquidating and highly useful to local divisions 
of government; and on many others which the 
nation needs and cannot afford to neglect. 


The President proposed that the Govern- 
ment assure security of livelihood, security 
against hazards, and security of decent homes 
—“a, program which, because of many lost 
years, will take many future years to fulfil.” 
He said that the new work relief effort “fits 
logically and usefully into the long range per- 
manent policy of providing the three types of 
security.” 
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An account of public health 
and public charities in the 
Province of Quebec is con- 
tributed to the current issue 
of Child and Family Wel- 
fare (the official organ of the Canadian Council 
of Child and Family Welfare) by Dr. Alphonse 
Lessard, director of the Provincial Health Ser- 
vice. In 1922, the director states, “the old 
Board of Health made way for the Prov- 
incial Health Service, a permanent organiza- 
tion directly responsible to the provincial se- 
cretary, a change which gave an immediate and 
sustained impulse to the entire public health 
structure, and which has been reflected through- 
out the province. 

“A great health authority,’ Dr. Lessard 
continued, “has enunciated the dictum that 
public health is purchased, and purchased 
with money. In 1921, the province’s annual 
expenditure on public health totalled $125,- 
000.00—an objective slowly and _ painfully 
reached from $25,000.00; then $50,000.00; and 
then $75,000.00. Now it approximates $1,000,- 
000.00. 

“In 1926, with the generous assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the first county health 
units were established, and this wonderful sys- 
tem of public health services (of which 
examples are seen in the United States, in 
England and in France) has revolutionized 
rural health in our province. Thanks to this 
system, the general mortality has dropped 
from 15 per 1,000 in 1926 to 10 per 1,000 last 
year (1933), and the nightmare of cur infant 
mortality rate has fallen in the last 8 years, 
from 142 per 1,000 living births to 94 in 1938. 
Mortality from contagious diseases has 
dropped 60 per cent, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall never repeat 1927’s sad experience 
when 469 children died of diphtheria, for sys- 
tematic immunization in Health Unit areas 
under our medical officers has brought a drop 
to a number of 100 for the whole province. 
Tuberculosis mortality last year dropped by 
6 points, and we can confidently envisage the 
day when this national social plague will no 
longer strike through our population as it did 
years ago. Investigation services are organ- 
ized over a broad front, and side by side with 
the district dispensaries, mobile clinics with 
chest diagnosticians tour the municipalities, 
served by the health units, seeking contacts, 
organizing preventive work, and generally pro- 
viding health propaganda along lines unique 
to this province. 

“Added to these measures, there is the 
Grancher system of child placement in 
families, borrowed in 1929 from France, 
whereby children exposed to tuberculosis in- 


Provincial 
Health Service 
-in Quebec. 
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fection in the homes of our large urban 
centres are placed in selected rural homes. The 
system has been but partially developed yet, 
due to budget reductions forced by present 
financial conditions. If the anti-tuberculosis 
machinery is not yet complete, yet we are 
well on the highway towards it, and success 
will wait upon determination and persistence.” 


The Manitoba Department 


Test of health of Health has decided to 
insurance in make a practical test of 
Manitoba. health insurance, to con- 


tinue for two years, by 
establishing in the municipality of Wood- 
worth, a community of 2,000 residents, a 
scheme which contains the following provi- 
sicns:—(1) complete medical service, including 
surgery, hospitalization and cost of prescrip- 
tions; (2) payment of doctors’ fees and hospital 
charges through taxation on property and a 
poll tax; (3) right of the individual, within 
reasonable limits, to choose his own physician 
or surgeon and select the hospital to which 
he desires to go for treatment; (4) main- 
tenance of competition between doctors, con- 
tinuance of the high standard of medical care 
and protection against racketeering by doctors. 
The scheme, which is on a voluntary basis, 
will be started next spring, subject to the ap- 
proval of the municipal council. Dr. F. W. 
Johnson, Deputy Minister of Health, its 
author, has had a long experience as a country 
doctor. 


Two supplements will ap- 
pear shortly after this issue 
of the Lasour GazETTE con- 
tinuing the series on wages 
and on prices issued annu- 
ally in January in recent. 
years. The first is the eighteenth report in 
the “Wages and Hours of Labour” series giving 
information as to the year 1934, with com- 
parative figures for 1933 and earlier years, 
and showing the wages and working hours of 
the principal classes of labour throughout the 
Dominion in various industries. The second 
supplement deals with the movement in re- 
tail and wholesale prices in Canada in 1934 
and previous years; tables are also given show- 
ing the movement of prices in other countries 
throughout the world. 


Supplements 
published with 
this issue of 
Labour Gazette. 


At a meeting of the Execu- 


Canadian tive Council of the Cana- 
employers and dian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
the I.L.O. ciation, held in Toronto re- 


cently, a report on the 1934 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence was submitted by the Industrial Relations 


Committee of the Association. The follow- 
ing are the conclusions of this report: 


“As regards the work of the International 
Labour Organization, generally, judging from 
the progress of ratification by the various coun- 
tries of the Conventions passed at Geneva, and 
the reports (which are made each year) of the 
enforcement of the various national laws 
passed as a result of the Geneva Conventions, 
there seems no reason to doubt that valuable 
work is being done in the way of bringing the 
low labour standard countries up to something 
approaching a parity with the high labour 
standard countries, which has always, of course, 
been one of the main purposes of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. It may further 
be observed that this year’s Conference, like 
the Conferences of the last four years, was 
marked on the whole by a restraint and 
moderation on the part of the labour repre- 
sentatives, which in view of the strain and 
stress of the last five years was decidedly 
praiseworthy, and which is undoubtedly attri- 
butable in large part to the fact that as a 
result of meeting for the past fifteen years 
with the representatives of governments and 
industry, the workers have come to realize the 
economic and other difficulties confronting 
governments and employers in a way that 
would otherwise have been impossible.” 


The establishment two years 


Test of ago, of a co-operative dairy 
consumers’ at Hamilton, Ontario, and 
co-operation the payment by the society, 
at Hamilton, of dividends of 2 per cent 
Ontario. to the producers and con- 


sumers, were noted in the 
Laspour GazettE, November, 1934, page 987. 
Subsequently the Ontario Milk Control Board 
prohibited the payment of patronage dividends 
by co-operative dairies. Referring to the 
problem created for the co-operative move- 
ment by this action, the Canadian Co-operator, 
in its December issue, suggests that “a sensible 
and equitable solution of the dispute would 
be to follow the practice of the British 
Milk Marketing Board by permitting private 
distributors, if they so desire, to give by way 
of discount an amount equal to the purchase 
dividend declared by co-operative societies 
2 eae If co-operative societies are to be de- 
nied the right to return to producers and con- 
sumers, in the form of patronage dividends, 
the savings made in milk distribution, a pre- 
cedent will be created of the gravest possible 
significance to the future of the movement 
in Canada. If it is possible to establish that 
co-operative distribution may be legally pro- 
hibited as to one commodity, there is no 
reason why other profit-seeking private inter- 
ests should not demand its extension to every 
necessity of life.” 
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The report of a committee 


Principles of appointed in 1933 by Gov- 


workmen’s ernor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
compensation vania to study workmen’s 
stated. compensation in the State, 


contains the following gen- 
eral statement: 


“Despite the best efforts of mmsurance com- 
panies, governments and humanitarian agencies 
for two decades, industrial accidents are not 
declining, are perhaps even increasing. Work- 
men’s compensation is the modern method of 
idemnifying the victims of imdustrial injuries 
which recognizes these inevitable losses as a 
part of the cost of the productive system. 
Since individuals are not to blame, since pre- 
vention is impossible on any considerable scale, 
and since society demands machine production, 
society through workmen’s compensation has 
assumed the cost of industrial injuries. In 
broadest. principle then, workmen’s compensa- 
tion takes the burden of these losses from the 
workman and his family, and places it on the 
entire group of consumers. It makes no effort 
to find out who is to blame. If the injury 
occurs while the workman is on the job it is 
assumed that the injury was caused by the 
job. The workman need not prove that some- 
one else was the cause of the injury; the em- 
ployer need not prove that the workman him- 
self was partly or entirely responsible. Shorn 
of the red tape of the courts, a simple speedy 
system of administration determines the fact 
of a compensable injury and the amount of 
the award. In exchange for the chance of an 
occasional large verdict, the worker gains cer- 
tainty and prompt payment of medical and 
hospital benefits and of a modest weekly sum 
in lieu of lost wages. The employer gains free- 
dom from damage suits and the good will of his 
personnel. The state and private charities gain 
by transferring to the consumer a cost which 
under the older system was assumed by public 
and private philanthropy. While the em- 
ployer bears the immediate expense, he is 
merely society’s agent and is expected to re- 
imburse himself in the price of his product.” 


Mounting costs of silicosis, 
a lung disease brought on 
by the inhalation of dust, 
threatens the ruin of many 
American industries through 
lability for damages arising from this occupa- 
tional disease, in the opinion of F. Robertson 
Jones, of New York, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 
quoted in the Lnterary Digest, December 15. 
In a symposium on occupational diseases held 
by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in New York, in December, Mr. Jones 
pointed out that this disease, which is accom- 


Danger of the 
prevalence of 
silicosis. 
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panied by growth of fibrous material in the 
lungs, appears to be practically incurable once 
it has progressed beyond a certain stage. The 
critical point is often reached without the 
knowledge of the victim. The malady comes 
on so gradualy that no symptoms are observed 
until it is too late. The problem is therefore 
primarily one of prevention, mainly by ma- 
chine and factory construction designed to 
eliminate dust. To a certain degree engineers 
have met the problem in some industries, but 
in many others, particularly the smaller in- 
dustries, little or nothing has been done, and 
thousands of workers are still being exposed to 
silicosis without adequate protection. 


Various state relief ad- 
Relief labour ministrations in the United 
producing States have recently experi- 
consumption mented in the employment 
goods for of “relief labour” to pro- 
unemployed. duce consumption goods for 

the use of persons on re- 
lief. An account of this movement, contrib- 


uted by the director of the charity organi- 
zation Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, appeared in the Survey (New 
York), December, 1934. Mattress factories 
and canning plants for surplus products, it is 
stated, are the most frequently found, but 
Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Mississippi and Tennessee 
have also plans in operation for “production 
for use” on a wider scale in factories or mines. 

The writer gives details of the undertakings 
of the Ohio Relief Commission in this direc- 
tion. A subsidiary corporation, the Ohio Re- 
lief Production Units, Incorporated, was estab- 
lished last June, the Commission financing the 
operations of the Corporation by grants 
according to its requirements. Production from 
surplus commodities—such as mattresses from 
surplus cotton, and canned meat from cattle 
in the drought areas—is not included in the 
undertakings of the Corporation, but is carried 
on by other branches of the Relief Commis- 
sion. The Corporation began operations in 
August by opening garment factories, eleven 
of these being active by November. Another 
factory is ready to turn out 4,500 blankets 
monthly, as well as heavy materials for over- 
coats, and another to manufacture underwear 
and pyjamas. “Up to October 27, the six units 
which had by that time been able to turn out 
goods had produced 2,012 articles of furniture 
with a sales value of $2,043; 970 stoves valued 
at $6,172, and clothing of all descriptions 
valued at $26,165—a total of $34,380. Oper- 
ating costs in the same six units (including 
initial investments for repairs and equipment 
of $10,600) had been $112,600 for raw materials 
’ and operation of plant, while $31,400 had been 
paid for wages. | 
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“The main departments of Relief Pro- 
duction Units are: management which secures 
factories and exercises all general functions; 
planning, which ascertains demand, determines 
the kind, amount, and price of goods to be 
manufactured, and prepares production-sche- 
dules; production, which secures and operates 
the factories; accounting; distribution. The 
production and _ distribution departments 
approve designs submitted by the planning 
department; and jointly place final approval. 
on completed articles.” 





The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Officials in In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada held 
recently in Chicago, was attended by three 
Canadian representatives im the persons of 
Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minister of Labour for 
Quebec; Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Quebec; and Mr. A. W. Craw- 
ford, chairman of the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board. All three participated in the discussion 
on minimum wage laws. Other topics under 
discussion were: new labour _ legislation, 
analysis of aecidents, unemployment insurance, 
women in industry, and child labour. 





Of the total population of Great Britain in 
1931, approximately 29,900,000 were between 
16 and 64 years of age. Of the persons within 
these limits of age, about 19,400,000 were 
“oainfully occupied,” of whom about 12,500,- 
000 were insured against unemployment under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts. The total 
number of persons, aged 16-64, insured against 
unemployment at the beginning of July, 1934, 
is estimated at 12,690,000 in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The total number of in- 
sured persons aged 16 years and over in em- 
ployment in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land rose from 10,188,000 in 1923 to 11,062,000 
in 1927. The number aged 16 to 64 rose from 
10,745,000 in 1927 to 10,836,000 in 1984. These 
figures take no account of absences from work 
through sickness, holidays, or other temporary 
circumstances or through participation in trade 
disputes. 





By an Order in Council published as a sup- 
plement to the Canada Gazette, January 1, 
1935, approval was given to the scheme to 
regulate the marketing of milk and products 
processed or manufactured wholly or chiefly 
from milk, and produced in the Lower Main- 
land of British Columbia. The _ provincial 
order which established this scheme under the 
provisions of the Natural Products Marketing 
Act, was noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, De- 
cember, 1934, page 1079. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


N application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was received in the 
Department of Labour during December from 
clerks, checkers, sealers, stowers and truckers 
- employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Winnipeg, and being members 
‘of the International Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. Two hundred 
employees are stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute and 1,000 indirectly. The ap- 
plicants claim restoration to employees who 
participated in the general strike at Winnipeg 
in 1919 of seniority rights prior to the strike. 
The matter of the application had been taken 
up with the employing company at the close 
of the month. ; 
An interim report was submitted to the 
Minister of Labour on December 31 by the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


established* to deal with two disputes:—(1) 
between the Western Stevedore Company, 
Limited, and certain of its employees at Fort 
William, Ontario, being truckers, stowers, 
loaders, sealers, etc., members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
and (2) between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the same class of employees at 
Port Arthur, Ontario, members also of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
Three hundred and twenty men at Fort Wil- 
liam and 400 men at Port Arthur were stated 
to be directly concerned. Each dispute re- 
lated to the employees’ demand for an agree- 
ment embodying increased wages, shorter 
hours and improved working conditions, as 
well as their request that an officer of the 
union be permitted to conduct negotiations 
on behalf of the employees. It will be noted 
that the Board has adjourned for a period of 
six weeks to enable direct negotiations to 
proceed. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Western Stevedore Company and 
Canadian National Railways and their Waterfront Freight Handlers 
at Fort William and Port Arthur 


In THE marTTEeR of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Western Stevedore Company and the 
Canadian National Railways, (Employer) ; and 
certain of their employees being truckers, 
stowers, loaders, sealers, etc., members of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, (Employees). 


Honourable Wesley A. Gordon, K.C, M.-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—This Board was duly constituted 
by your orders dated 5th November and 8th 
November, 1934, and met at Fort William, 
Ontario, and took evidence and listened to 
argument on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th and 26th of 
November, 1934. 

There were two wage disputes mentioned in 
the documents constituting the Board. One 
concerned the employees of the Canadian 
National Railway at Port Arthur and the other 
the employees of the Western Stevedore Com- 
pany at Fort William, all these employees be- 
ing engaged in the loading and unloading of 
vessels at these lake ports. Some discussion 
took place as to the advisability of consider- 





* Lasour Gazette, November, 1934, page 991. 


ing these cases separately and making separate 
reports. The Board however decided to take 
the evidence as applicable to both cases and 
to later determine whether the reports should 
be divided or not. 


The first difficulty which the Board en- 
countered was with respect to the right of 
those who appeared to represent *the em- 
ployees in the presentation of their cases. 
Two large organizations represented in person 
or by letter and telegram, claimed this right. 
The Board decided that it was their duty 
to hear the matters as submitted by those 
present, reserving the question of the right 
to negotiate agreements until later, as it ap- 
peared that the employees were sufficiently 
represented before the Board to enable the 
Board to proceed with the different questions 
in dispute. 

Evidence was taken on some points which 
were not in serious dispute and upon others 
which were contested. When all the evidence 
offered had been taken, the Board adjourned 
to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

During the intermission letters were written 
by members of the Board and consultations 
held by the interested parties in an effort to 
effect an agreement, which would be acceptable 
to all parties. 
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The Board was thereafter convened to meet 
at Ottawa on the 28th of December, 1934, at 
which meeting we are happy to state that it 
was agreed, and we have recorded it in our 
minutes that the Railway Company and the 
Western Stevedore Company would sit down 
with their own employees in an honest en- 
deavour to work out an agreement, which it 
is hoped will be of advantage to both of 
them. It was further agreed that these local 
employees may have the advice and assistance 
of men of wider experience than themselves, 
whom they may choose for the purpose. It 
was also agreed that if and when an agree- 
ment was reached it will be made and signed 
by the officers of the local organization and 
not by or on behalf of any labour organiza- 
tion. We are pleased to report that there 
was no difference in opinion on this point, 
and that all those who represented conflicting 
interests have agreed to this course of pro- 
cedure. 

Conciliation is the real object of a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Act and if the 
parties cannot be brought together, a report 
whether unanimous or not, sometimes adds 
fuel to the flames and prepares all parties for 
a strike or a lockout. With this in view the 
members of the Board, without in any way 
giving up their individual opinions, which they 
will set forth if obliged to do in a final 
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report, have decided to adjourn for six weeks 
to enable the direct negotiations between the 
parties, to take place. If the parties cannot 
arrive at a working agreement the Board will 
then proceed to make its report to you on the 
whole situation, and will make recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the dispute ac- 
cording to the merits and the substantial 
justice of the case. 

We commend the very fine spirit which 
has been displayed by all parties before us. 
No hasty, angry or improper word has been 
spoken, and both. sides have, while very 
properly maintaining their positions, shown a 
desire for conciliation and agreement, which 
has impressed the members of the Board most 
favourably. So long as we can remain media- 
tors we are satisfied to carry on, but we feel 
very confident that if the parties will meet 
together in the same spirit in which they met 
before the Board, an agreement saitsfactory 
to all of them will be consummated without 
further intervention by us. 


Your very truly, 


(Sgd.) R. M. Dennisroun, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. P. Hit, 
Representing Employers. 
(Sgd.) Marcus Hyman, 
Representing Employees. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1934 


eat following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for December, 1934, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*Decwg1osaray ines. 8 400 3,523 
SNOVE Qos soc iataaee 13 1,542 17,182 
BYP MCRL Sa ee 16 3,902 55,477 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information preclude the probability of 
omissions of disputes of importance. Information as to a 
dispute involving a small number of employees, or for a 
short period of time is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes recorded for Decem- 
ber, as well as the number of workers involved 
and the time loss incurred, showed a substan- 
tial decrease from the figure for November 
and also from that for December, 1933. The 
disputes involving several hundred loggers in 
the Algoma district of Ontario and some four 
hundred coal miners at Cumberland, B.C., 
which had caused more than one-half the 
time loss during November had terminated be- 
fore the beginning of December and only three 
small strikes commenced during the month. 
The substantially higher figures for December, 
1933, were due to four disputes involving 
approximately 3,000 loggers in northern Ontario 
and Quebec with a resulting time loss of 33,- 
500 working days in addition to a strike of 700 
woollen factory workers at MHespeler, Ont., 
during which 10,000 days’ time loss was in- 
curred. , 

Five disputes, involving 338 workers, were 
carried over from November, including a strike 
of shoe factory workers at St. Tite, P.Q., and 
a strike of dress and shirt factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., both of which commenced dur- 
ing November but were not reported in time 
for inclusion in the table in the December 
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Lasour Gazerre. Three disputes commenced 
during December. Of these eight disputes, 
seven terminated during the month, two re- 
sulting in favour of the employers concerned, 
two in favour of the workers involved, while 
compromise ‘settlements were reached in three 
cases. At the end of December, therefore, there 
was only one dispute in progress recorded as a 
strike or lockout, namely; compositors, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
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jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer (incorrectly 
reported as lapsed by the end of November) ; 
shoe factory workers, Preston, Ont., September 
13, 1934, one employer; and loggers, Port Al- 
berni, B.C., October 10, 1984, one employer. 
The disputes involving shoe factory workers 
commencing July 25, 1934, in one establish- 
ment in New Toronto, Ont., and paper mill 
workers, commencing May 30, 1934, in one 
establishment at Dolbeau, P.Q., carried in the 
above list for some months, are reported by 
the unions concerned to have been terminated 
during December, and have consequently been 
removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the record, 
no relation of employer and employee being 
involved. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1934* 





Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 


involved | days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to December, 1934. 


LocGinc— 
Loggers, Sioux Lookout, Ont... 45 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Bucy ib workers, St. Tite, 105 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress and shirt factory work- 80 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Other Wood Products— 
Shingle weavers, Eburne, B.C. 35 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, London, Ont..... 73 


400 |Commenced Nov. 1, 1934; 


105 |Commenced Nov. 23, 1934; 


1,898 |Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; 


for increased wages, 
reduced hours and improved conditions; termin- 
ated Dec. 11, 1934; compromise. 


against alleged dis- 
charge of workers for union activity; terminated 
Dec. 1, 1934; in favour of employer. 


800 |Commenced Nov. 16, 1934; for increase in piece 


rates and recognition of union; terminated Dec. 
12, 1934; in favour of workers. 


245 |Commenced Nov. 8, 1934; for increased Wages; 


terminated December 8, 1934; compromise. 


for renewal of union 
agreement; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1934. 


Loceine— 
Loggers, The Pas, Man........ 28 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Winni- 10 
peg, Man. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
pee eae Vancouver, 24 


28 |Commenced Dee. 15, 1934; 


35 |Commenced Dec. 19, 1934; 


for increased wages; 
terminated Dec. 15, 1934; in favour of employer. 


against discharge of 
workers and for wage adjustment; terminated 
Dec. 22, 1934; compromise. 


12 |Commenced Dec. 6, 1934; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 6, 1934; in favour of workers. 





_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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A dispute involving shoe workers in one 
establishment at Toronto, Ont., has been re- 
ported. It is stated that the factory was 
closed down on October 10 and that a ten 
per cent reduction in wages being announced 
by the employer, the employees declared a 
strike on December 5; whereupon the em- 
ployer closed the factory and transferred oper- 
ations to St. Thomas, Ont. The Shoe and 
Leather Workers’ Industrial Union proceeded 
to organize the employees taken on at the 
establishment in St. Thomas but no strike 
there has been reported. 


The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation in the tabular statement. 


Loaccers, Sioux Lookout, Ont—A settle- 
ment of this dispute, on December 11, has 
been reported, the forty-five loggers on strike 
since November 1 returning to work on De- 
cember 12, a compromise on the rates in 
dispute having been agreed upon as a result 
of negotiations. The strikers were successful 
in having the rates for board reduced from 
90 cents per day to 75 cents and in securing 
the $35.00 per month with board demanded 
for men on monthly rates, but agreed to accept 
44 cents each for eight foot logs and 94 cents 
each for sixteen foot logs, the employer con- 
ceding the right to form camp committees. 


SHoE Factory Workers, Sr. Tirz, P.Q— 
Demanding the reinstatement of two of their 
number alleged to have been dismissed for 
membership in the National Syndicate of Shoe 
Workers of St. Tite, 105 employees of one 
firm ceased work on November 23. Informa- 
tion as to the cessation however, was not 
received in time for inclusion in the December 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. The matter in 
dispute was referred to a Council of Arbitra- 
tion under the Quebec Trade Disputes Act 
which rendered a decision in favour of the 
employer involved, stating that the evidence 
did not conclusively indicate that the men 
were discharged because of their connection 
with the union. Work was resumed on De- 
cember 3, 1934. 


Dress AND Suirt Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, Ont.—As noted in a paragraph in the 
December issue of the Lasour GazeTTr, em- 
ployees of one firm in Toronto, Ont., engaged 
in the manufacture of both dresses and shirts 
ceased work on November 16 to enforce a 
demand for an increase from $1.30 per dozen 
dresses to $1.50 for dressmakers working on 
cotton goods, a demand also being made for 
recognition of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers. A representative of the On- 
tario Department of Labour acted as mediator 
in the dispute, and work was resumed on 
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December 13, an agreement having been signed 
with the union providing for the increase de- 
manded and reducing the hours per week from 
forty-eight to forty-four. 


SHINGLE Weavers, Espurng, B.C—The de- 
mands of the thirty-five shingle weavers, em- 
ployed by one firm at Eburne, B.C., that the 
minimum wage scale be observed and the rates 
for board reduced are reported to have been 
conceded by the employer early in Decem- 
ber, work being resumed about December 10. 
The 40 cent rate for common labour also de- 
manded at the commencement of the strike 
on November 8 was, however, not conceded. 


Loccrrs, THe Pas, Man.—A number of the 
employees in one camp of a lumber company 
ceased work on December 15 demanding 
higher piece rates and a higher minimum per 
month, being replaced almost immediately. It 
is reported that the wages averaged $30.00 
per month and board, the minimum rate per 
month being $15.00 with board. 


SHoe Factory Workers, Winnipec, Man.— 
Following the discharge of five employees, 
about December 19, as a result of a dispute 
as to piece rates set by the employer for a 
new job, five other employees ceased work 
and the dispute was taken up with the pro- 
vincial Deputy Minister of Labour by the 
Trades and Labour Council on behalf of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. The media- 
tion of the Deputy Minister resulted in a 
settlement under which all workers were re- 
instated and an adjustment in the piece rates 
was made, work being resumed about De- 
cember 24. On November 5 and December 3 
the employees had ceased work for a short 
period owing to this dispute. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C —Twenty- 
four longshoremen employed to handle cargo 
for one steamship company at Vancouver, 
B.C., ceased work on December 6 demanding 
an increase of 5 cents per hour to 80 cents 
per hour with $1.00 per hour for overtime. 
After one-half day the company agreed to 
raise the rate on the job affected and work 
was resumed. 





At a meeting recently of the Committee 
appointed by the Conference of Co-operative 
Associations of Saskatchewan to investigate 
further co-operation between consumers and 
producers co-operatives the opinion was ex- 
pressed by the Committee that co-operative 
organizations should link up with the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada in order to take ad- 
vantage of the services offered by that organ- 
ization on behalf of the Co-operative Move- 
ment generally. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue of February, 1934, in the re- 
view of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1933. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing the principal sta- 
tistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Novem- 
ber was 35, and 17 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 52 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 11,100 
workers with a time loss of 71,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 35 disputes be- 
ginning in November, 7 were over demands 
for increases in wages, 3 over proposed wage 
reductions, 7 over other wage questions, 11 
over questions respecting the employment of 


particular classes or persons and 7 over other 
questions. During November, settlements 
were reached in 388 disputes, of which 12 were 
settled in favour of workers, 14 in favour of 
employers and 12 ended in compromises. 


Brazil 

A strike of postal and maritime workers is 
reported to have begun at Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro towards the end of December re- 
sulting in the tying up of mail and of coastal 
shipping. 

Germany 

The number of disputes reported for the 
first three months of 1933 was 69, involving 
10,475 workers with a time loss of 96,460 work- 
ing days. Since April, 19383, no stoppages of 
work due to industrial disputes have been 
officially reported. 

United States 

The strike of about 25,000 silk and rayon 
dyers at Paterson, New Jersey, which began 
October 24 and was mentioned in the last two 
issues of the Lasour GAzETTE, was terminated 
during the first week of December by a com- 
promise settlement whereby hours were re- 
duced from 40 to 36 per week, hourly wage 
rates for men increased from 57 to 66 cents, 
and an agreement made that jobs now held 
by union members are to continue to be held 
by union members and that there are to be 
no strikes or lockouts for two years, all dis- 
putes to be handled by a joint board. 





The Prevention of Lead Poisoning 


A bulletin on lead poisoning, recently 
issued by the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario Department of Health, contains the 
following recommendations for the control of 
this industrial disease: 

““The control of lead poisoning is mainly 
the control of dust and fumes and therefore 
rests primarily in the hands of the employer. 
The production of dust and generation of 
fumes should be prevented as far as possible. 
Suction equipment should be used to remove 
fumes and dust at their point of origin. It 
must be remembered that air currents for the 
control of dust and fumes are only of value 
when they are properly directed and con- 
trolled. Buildings used should be airy and 
clean, and dust should not be allowed to 
accumulate on ceilings, girders, shafts, floors, 
etc. The use of vacuum cleaners instead of 
brooms is important, and frequent hosing of 


floors with water is necessary. Processes 
involving dust and fumes should be isolated 
from the general work rooms. Proper lunch- 
room, washing and locker accommodation 
should be provided and working clothes should 
be washed frequently. Smoking and chewing 
and eating at work places should be pro- 
hibited. Personal cleanliness of the worker 
is important. Suitable masks should be pro- 
vided for the workmen. Masks supplying 
outside clean air are to be preferred. It is 
also desirable that men exposed to lead 
should be examined periodically by a 
physician familiar with lead poisoning. This 
examination should include a simple micro- 
scopic examination of the red blood cells as 
these cells show characteristic changes which 
permit early recognition of trouble before 
actual poisoning occurs.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 
Annual Report for Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1934 


) Desa report of the Department for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1934, 
recently published, outlines the activities of 
the Department in connection with the 
duties that have been assigned to it from 
time to time by Dominion legislation. The 
following Acts were administered by the 
Department during the period covered by the 
report :— 


Labour Department Act (R.S.C., 1927, chap. 
111), which directs that statistical and other 
information of labour interest shall be 
collected and published, and research con- 
ducted into important industrial questions; 

Conciliation and Labour Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
chap. 110), under which the services of 
departmental officers stationed at Ottawa and 
various points in Canada are utilized in the 
adjustment of labour disputes; 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(RS.C., 1927, chap. 112), which provides for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation in connection with disputes 
affecting mines and public utility industries; 

Government Annuities Act (RSC., 1927, 
chap, 7, as amended in 1931 by chap. 33, 
21-22 Geo. V.) which authorizes the sale of 
Government annuities; 


Offices 
chap. 57) 


Co-ordination Act 
under which, in 


Employment 
(RD. L027, 


co-operation with various provincial govern- - 


ments, free public employment offices are 
maintained in the principal industrial centres; 


Technical Education Act (RSC., 1927, 
chap. 198, as amended in 1929 by chap. 8, 
19-20 Geo. V.) which sanctions the payment 
of grants to the provinces for the purpose 
of promoting and assisting technical, voca- 
tional and industrial education; 


Combines Investigation Act (RS.C., 1927, 
chap. 26), which provides means for the 
investigation of combines, monopolies, trusts 
and mergers which are alleged to have oper- 
ated or are likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others; 


Old Age Pensions Act (RS.C., 1927, chap. 
156, as amended in 1931 by chap. 42, 21-22 
Geo. V.) which makes provision for a 
Dominion-Provincial system of non-con- 
tributory pensions to needy persons over 
seventy years of age; 


The Unemployment Rehef Act, 1930 (21 
Geo. V, chap. 1), The Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, chap. 


58), The Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Continuance Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, chap. 
13), and The Relief Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, 
chap. 18) which authorizes the granting of 
aid for the relief of unemployment. 

Another task of the department relates to 
the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada based on a 
resolution of the House of Commons of 1900, 
and of the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day 
Act, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, chap. 20), which are 
designed for the protection of the workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts 
and on works aided by grants of public funds. 


The Minister of Labour is vested with 
administration of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Act, RS.C., 1927, chap. 128. There 
were no claims of alleged infractions of this 
law during the year and there is, therefore, 
no formal report of proceedings in the present 
report. 

In addition to the work involved in the 
administration of the various statutes and 
ordinances outlined above, the Department 
of Labour is charged with certain duties 
arising out of the relations of Canada with 
the International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations. 

In a_ brief introduction Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour, calls 
attention to the evidence of improvement in 
Canada’s economic condition during the year , 
under review. Official figures on unemploy- © 
ment among members of trade unions and 
the index numbers covering employment in 
general industry show that the number of 
unemployed persons throughout Canada 
diminished to quite an extent during the 
fiscal year starting with April 1, 1933. At | 
March 31, 1933, according to trade unions 
reporting regularly to the Department of 
Labour, 25-1 per cent of their membership 
were unemployed. This percentage of unem- 
ployment had decreased to 19-5 per cent by 
March 31, 1934. From April 1, 1933, to 
March 31, 1934, the employment index 
numbers compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics indicated an improvement from 
76:0 points to 91°3 points, a net reported 
gain in the general level of employment 
throughout Canada of approximately 20 per 
cent. These index numbers are based upon 
the monthly reports of over 8,000 reporting 
firms, which added 149,000 persons to their 
working force during the period, indicating 
an estimated increase of something like 
300,000 employed workers in the country as 
a whole. 
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Labour Department Act 


The Labour Department Act, under which 
the Department of Labour operates, provides 
that, with a view to the dissemination of 
accurate statistical and other information 
relating to conditions of labour, the depart- 
ment shall “collect, digest, and publish in 
suitable form statistical and other informa- 
tion relating to the conditions of labour, shall 
institute and conduct inquiries into important 
industrial questions upon which adequate 
information may not at present be available, 
and issue at least once in every month a 
publication to be known as the Lasour 
GazeTtn, which shall contain information 
regarding conditions of the labour market, 
and kindred subjects, and shall be distributed 
or procurable in accordance with terms and 
conditions in that behalf prescribed by the 
minister.’ 

In accordance with this provision, statistical 
and other information relating to labour con- 
ditions has been collected and analysed by 
the department since its establishment in 1900 
and published in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
addition to the monthly publication of the 
Lasour GaAzEeTTE, which was one of _ the 
original functions of the department, a com- 
prehensive annual report on Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada is compiled and published 
by its Labour Intelligence Branch. The 
department also issues annually a report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada, containing 
the text of labour laws enacted by the Par- 
liament of Canada and by the provincial 
legislatures. A complete reference library on 
labour and kindred subjects is maintained by 
the department and serves as a centre for its 
research activities. 

Statistical data regarding employment is 
collected and compiled by the Employment 
Service Branch in accordance with the 
provisions of the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act. 

Statistical and other information as to 
strikes and lockouts, changes in prices and 
the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, 
industrial agreements and industrial accidents 
is collected and compiled by the Statistical 
Branch of the department and published in 
the Lasour GazETTE, or in special supple- 
ments thereto. The information as to wages 
is used also in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wages Policy in 
Dominion Government Contracts, and for the 
determination of wages for certain classes of 
Dominion Government employees on prevail- 
ing rates under the Civil Service Act, data 
being furnished to the various departments 
for this purpose as required. The information 
collected and compiled is further used in con- 
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nection with the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes and negotiations for agreements as to 
wages and working conditions not only by 
conciliation officers of the department and 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, but also by employers and employees 
who secure on request, regularly, or from 
time to time, special compilations for this 
purpose. The department also _ receives 
numerous requests for such information from 
persons interested in the establishment or 
development of industries and those engaged 
in the study of labour and social problems. 


Conciliation and Labour Act 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1934, the services of the Department of 
Labour were utilized in connection with the 
adjustment of a number of labour disputes. In 
some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred, and in others cessation of 
work appeared to be imminent, or there was 
difficulty in carrying on negotiations im con- 
nection with wages and working conditions. 
The proceedings were under the provisicns of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, which 
empowers the minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to ap- 
point a conciliator or an arbitrator when re- 
quested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming within 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, namely, mines and public utilities, 
preliminary inquries by officers of the depart- 
ment resulted in the settlement of the matters 
in dispute without the necessity of the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under that statute. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident im Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebee and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let by 
the Dominion Government and to works aided 
by federal funds. 

The report contains a list of the more im- 
portant cases in connection with which media- 
tion work was performed during the year by 
the Department on request of one or both 
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parties to the disputes. These cases indicate 
the good results that are being obtained by 
this service (Similar lists were published in 
the Lasour Gazette, April, 1934, page 313; and 
December, 1933, page 1157). 


Fair Wages Policy 


During the fiscal year under review the De- 
partment of Labour prepared fair wages con- 
ditions for use in connection with 123 con- 
tracts which were to be executed by various 
departments of the Government as follows: 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, 1; 
Fisheries, 2; Marine, 2; National Defence, 2; 
Public Works, 106; Railways and Canals, 1; 
and Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 9. 

Labour conditions were also prepared by the 
Department of Labour for insertion in four- 
teen contracts which were to be awarded by 
certain of the Harbour Commissions for works 
aided by Dominion public funds. 

The Post Office Department also awarded 
twenty contracts in connection with which the 
rates of wages and hours of labour to be ob- 
served by the contractors were submitted to 
the Department of Labour for approval or 
otherwise. 

In addition to the foregoing, a number of 
contracts were placed during the year by the 
Post Office Department and by the Depart- 
ments of National Defence, Indian Affairs and 
Public Works for the manufacture of fittings, 
clothing and other classes of supplies, which 
contracts are subject to the “B” Conditions 
of the Fair Wages Order in Council. The 
Department of Labour co-operated with these 
other departments in ensuring the observance 
of the labour conditions in question. 

Fair wages officers have been employed by 
the Department of Labour since the inception 
of the Fair Wages Policy in 1900, to prepare 
fair wages schedules as required and to assist 
in the adjustment of complaints and disputes 
arising from time to time as to the proper 
rates of wages and labour conditions observ- 
able under the terms of Government contracts, 
These officials are stationed at Vancouver, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, and Montreal, and in addition 
to their duties as fair wages officers, act as 
conciliators and mediators in connection with 
industrial disputes which are brought to the 
attention of the Department. 

A number of complaints were received during 
the year of alleged non-compliance with the 
labour conditions of Government contracts 
and also of contracts aided by Dominion 
public funds. These complaints were in all 
cases investigated by the Department of 
Labour and, where they were found to be 
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justified, the contractors were required to 
make proper settlement with the workmen 
concerned. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


This section of the report constitutes the 
twenty-seventh annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, 
covering proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1934. 

Applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation re- 
ceived during 1933-1934 numbered seventeen; 
twenty disputes, however, figure in the record, 
proceedings having been continued over from 
the preceding fiscal year in three cases. Over 
48,000 employees were directly concerned in 
these disputes, which were distributed amongst 
different industries as follows: steam rail- 
ways, five; street and electric railways, four; 
shipping, four; telegraphs, four; and light 
and power, three. Eleven boards were estab- 
lished, two of which dealt with two appli- 
cations each. All but three of these boards 
reported during the fiscal year. Reports were 
received also from two boards established 
during the preceding period. No interruption 
of work occurred following the award of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Of the ten boards which filed their reports 
during the fiscal year, five were successful in 
securing signed agreements between the dis- 
puting parties. In the case of one board 
which dealt with two applications, the unani- 
mous recommendations concerning the wage 
rate of one group of employees was accepted 
by the parties concerned; the Majority find- 
ings of the board respecting the wage rates 
and conditions of the other group of em- 
ployees were rejected by them and this phase 
of the dispute was referred to a tribunal 
appointed by the provincial Government. 
Although the unanimous recommendations of 
one board and the majority findings of three 
boards were rejected by one or other of the 
parties concerned, settlements were subse- 
quently effected in three cases as a result 
of renewed negotiations and no strike occurred 
in the fourth instance. 

In addition to its application to industrial 
disputes in mines and public utility industries 
coming within the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act is operative in respect 
to similar disputes falling within the ex- 
clusive legislative control of all of the provinces 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
legislation having been enacted by the pro- 
vincial legislatures declaring such disputes 
subject to the Dominion statute. Four boards 
established during the year came within this 
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category. Prince Edward Island, which is 
primarily an agricultural province, is not dis- 
turbed to any extent by industrial disputes and 
has not legislated on the subject. 

All reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were, as required by 
the statute, published in the LaBour Gazerts, 
the official monthly journal of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Boards were not granted in the case of five 
applications before the department during the 
fiscal year, mediation by departmental officials 
having resulted in the settlement of four of 
these disputes, and one application being 
under consideration when the fiscal year 
closed. 

Analysed by causes, fifteen of the twenty 
applications dealt with during the year re- 
lated to disputes arising out of wage reduc- 
tions proposed by employers, the suggested 
decreases being in the mayjority of cases 
additional to reductions already effected dur- 
ing the past three years. Requests of em- 
ployees for increased wages and changed 
working conditions were stated to be the 
cause of two disputes, the proposed increase 
in one case constituting restoration of rates 
perviously reduced. Of the three remaining 
disputes, two related to certain conditions 
of employment and the third to the alleged 
unjust suspension and dismissal of an em- 
ployee. 

Applications under the terms of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, from its 
inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 
1934, numbered 802, and Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation were established in 
536 cases. A few of these boards dealt with 
two or more applications. The cases in which 
boards were not granted were either settled 
by agencies other than those provided by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, or 
it was found that the machinery of the statute 
could not be utilized. In only thirty-eight 
cases was the cessation of work which threat- 
ened not averted, or the strike which had 
been already entered upon not ended, as a 
result of board procedure. 

The report contains tables showing pro- 
ceedings by industries concerned during the 
fiscal year 1933-34, and from March 22, 1907, 
to March 31, 1934; and the number of dis- 
putes dealt with by fiscal years 1907-34, and 
by calendar years, 1907-34, and summarizing 
the operations under the statute for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1934. 


Government Annuities Act 


The number of new contracts issued by the 
Annuities Branch for the fiscal year 1933-34 
was 2,412. The largest number of contracts 
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in any previous year was in 1930-31, when 
1,772 new contracts were issued. The receipts 
for the year under review were $7,071,439, 
or 66 per cent more than the largest previous 
amount, viz., $4,272,418.87 in the year 1928-29. 
It is obvious from the foregoing figures that 
the value of a Canadian Government Anuity 
is now more greatly appreciated by the Cana- 
dian public than ever before. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


The present report is for the sixteenth 
year in which the Employment Service Branch, 
set up under the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, co-operated with the Pro- 
vincial Governments to maintain the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 


The Department of Labour does not itself 
operate any public employment offices, but, 
through the device of paying subventions to 
the provinces, as provided in the Act en- 
couragement is given to the governments of 
the several provinces to operate such offices 
on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the 
employment offices of the several provinces 
and the federal clearing houses, though each 
unit retains its individual identity, are com- 
monly considered as a single organization, 


known as “The Employment Service of 
Canada.” 
/ During the fiscal year 1933-34, uniform 


agreements were concluded with all the Pro- 


vincial Governments except that of Prince 
Edward Island. The sum of money which 


‘was specified in the agreement as being avail- 


able for payment by the Department of 
Labour to the provinces was the statutory 
provision of $150,000. This amount was dis- 
tributed amongst the provinces in proportion 
to their expenditures on public employment 
office administration and operation, the prov- 
inces being entitled to claim a portion of the 
federal appropriation in respect of expendi- 
tures on the operation and maintenance of 
these offices, but no portion of expenditures 
on purchasing premises or equipment may 
be claimed from the Department of Labour. 
The amount of $150,000 distributed amongst 
the provinces enabled a repayment to be 
made to them of 31.6 per centum of their 
gross expenditures in this field, this being 
slightly more than was paid by the Dominion 
in the previous year, due to economies effected 
by the provinces. 

The annual agreements between the Min- 
ister of Labour and the several Provincial 
Governments, concluded under the terms of 
the Act, provide that the province, in the 
operation of its employment offices, shall 
register all applicants offering themselves for 
employment and undertake to locate suitable 
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workers for all employers listing vacancies, 
without charging any fee or commission either 
to employer or employee. The province 
further agrees that the officials of the Em- 
/ ployment Service shall accept no responsi- 
' bility with respect to rates of wages or other 
| working conditions offered or asked, but shall 
‘merely communicate the information avail- 
able on these subjects to the applicant or the 
' employer, as the case may be. It is also 
' agreed that where employment is reported to 
| be affected by an industrial dispute, em- 
'ployees being referred to such employment 
Ushall be notified of this fact. Another im- 
portant provision of the agreement is that 
the province shall make a special endeavour 
to place in suitable employment handicapped 
men suffering from the effects of active ser- 
vice during the war. In the agreement the 
provinces undertake to furnish the Depart- 
ment of Labour with information relative to 
the transactions of the offices, industrial in- 
formation, and the like. The Department 
of Labour is authorized to inspect the pro- 
‘vincial employment offices from time to 
| time, to determine whether the conditions 
of the agreement are being respected. 


One of the more important phases of the 
administration of the Employment Service 
Branch as mentioned above, is that of special- 
ized employment work on behalf of handi- 
capped veterans of the late war. Until the 
fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health (formerly the 
Department of Soldier’s Civil Re-establish- 
ment) endeavoured to place in suitable em- 
ployment men having physical handicaps due 
to war service, but since that time the 
Department of Labour has been charged with 
the responsibility of this work in all prov- 
inces except Quebec, having incorporated it 
into the Employment Service of Canada. The 
assistance given by the provincial authorities 
in connection with the placement of handi- 
capped ex-service men has, it is stated, been 
most satisfactory, and illustrates the degree of 
success encountered in Dominion-provincial 
co-operation to operate the Employment 
Service. During the last fiscal year, of 4,506 
placements made from handicapped ex-service 
men, 82.6 per cent were in employment of 
a probable duration of 7 days or less. The 
percentage of casual placements for the year 
1932-33 was 77.7 per cent, and for the year 
1931-32 about 71 per cent; therefore it will 
be observed that the percentage of these 
placements which is casual has arisen gradu- 
ally each year. It might be remarked, how- 
ever, that many of the regular placements 
made effected a permanent rehabilitation of 
the applicant placed. 

For some years the Employment Service 
has provided a regular channel of information 
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for the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization relative to the availability of 
labour in Canada as a condition precedent to 
the admission of workers under contract of 
employment from outside of Canada. While 
some hundreds of these cases usually are 
dealt with each year, due to the economic 
conditions obtaining and the more rigid regu- 
lations in respect to entry which were in 
force, the number of cases up for considera- 
tion was at a low level in the year under 
review. The final decision as to the admission 
rests with the Department of Immigration, 
and in this regard the Employment Service 
is primarily a fact-finding agency. 


Statistical information covering the field 
of employment is regularly collected and 
compiled by the Employment Service Branch 
and published in the Lasour Gazertn. These 
statistics are of two classes: (a) administrative 
statistics, showing the work performed by 
the employment offices, based on daily reports 
received from them; (b) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received 
from local trade unions. In addition the 
Lasour GazeTTe publishes each month index 
numbers of employment in industry and re- 
ports on building permits issued, which are 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in accordance with the Statistics Act. These 
statistics are closely followed by large num- 
bers of persons throughout Canada, and the 
numerous inquiries concerning them received 
in the department testify to the value set on 
them by the public. 


The report contains tables giving full par- 
ticulars of the work of the Branch during the 
year. 


While the offices of the service are located 
at points of chief industrial activity, the 
facilities accorded are not only utilized locally, 
but each office supplies a considerable num- 
ber of workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 376,651 placements effected, 
84,454 were made outside of the centres in 
which the offices are situated. 


Since 1919 the railways have accorded to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice, who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally, a concession involving a reduced 
Tare. This privilege is effective on the fol- 
‘lowing railroads: Canadian National, Cana- 
| dian Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, 


| Michigan Central, Northern Alberta, Pacific 
' Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming 
' and Northern Ontario, and the Wabash. The 
| reduced rate is for a second-class fare at 
| 2.70 cents per mile, obtainable on the sur- 
_render of a certificate secured at the em- 
_ ployment office. By this means 5,226 persons 
“were aided in securing employment during 
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the year. A minimum fare of four dollars 
is stipulated, so that a person travelling to 
employment at a distance where the reduced 
rate does not amount to the minimum is not 
able to derive the benefit therefrom. The 
Department of Labour continued the arrange- 
ments of the previous year with the trans- 
portation companies to secure a_ special 
reduced transportation rate for persons pro- 
ceeding to unemployment relief works, whether 
federal or provincial. As the persons selected 
to proceed to these camps were in all instances 
in indigent circumstances, transportation costs 
were pald to the railways by the Govern- 
ments. The special requisition required for 
this transportation, where men are travelling 
to camps operated by the Department of the 
Interior or the Provincial Governments or to 
farm work on a relief basis, were issued only 
through the Employment Service, and during 
the year 1933-34 to March 31, 22,247 men were 
moved on these requisitions. 

rp In many instances where public works were 
‘being carried on to provide employment the 
‘selection and rotation of the workers engaged 


| was arranged by the employment office at the 
/ request of the public authorities having the 


work in hand. In other instances applicants 
for relief were required by civic authorities to 
show certification by the employment office 


-as to their status as unemployed persons. 


Technical Education Act 


The Technical Education Act, which was 
passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1919, 
provided for the distribution of ten million 
dollars to the provinces over a period of ten 
years. Eight of the provinces were unable to 
earn their entire appropriations during this 
period, and in order to give those provinces a 
further opportunity to earn the unexpended 
portion of their allotments the Act was ex- 
tended at the 1929 session of parliament for a 
term of five years. At the end of that period 
there were still three provinces, namely, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, which 
had been unable to take full advantage of 
their allotments, and in March, 1934, the Act 
was again extended for another five years. 

The provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick had re- 
ceived their total grants prior to the com- 
mencement of the period under review, but a 
summary is included in the report of the 
developments which occurred in technical 
education in all the provinces. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report contains the 11th annual report 
of proceedings under this Act. The statute 
provides for investigation of trade combina- 
tions, prices or monopolizing, controlling or 
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otherwise restraining trade. Formation or 
operation of such combines against the public 
interest is made an indictable offence. The 
statute provides for the instituting of inquiries 
by the Registrar of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act on application by six or more 
persons or on the initiative of the Minister 
of Labour or the registrar. If preliminary 
inquiry discloses evidence justifying further 
investigation, such investigation may be con- 
ducted by the registrar or by a commissioner 
specially appointed by the Governor in . 
Council. Prosecution of combines may be 
instituted by the Attorney General of a prov- 
ince or by the Solicitor General of Canada. 


The proceedings under the Act are noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre from time to time. 
The principal proceedings during the year 
under review were in connection with British 
anthracite coal, Ontario tobacco, rubber foot- 
wear, and gasoline, and particulars are given 
also of several other applications and resulting 
investigations. 


Old Age Pensions Act 


During the fiscal period the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island be- 
came participants in the old age pensions 
scheme, thus increasing the number of prov- 
inces where the Act is in force from five to 
seven. Payment of pensions is now in effect 
in the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Saskatchewan, and in the North- 
west Territories. Old age pensions are not yet 
payable in New Brunswick or Quebec, but 
legislation enacted in 1930 by the province of 
New Brunswick provided for payment of 
pensions on a day to be fixed by proclamation. 
At the end of the fiscal year no proclamation 
had been issued to make the Act effective in 
New Brunswick. 


The report contains full statistics of old age 
pensions, including a financial survey as at 
March 31, 1934; a statement showing by fiscal 
years the amounts contributed to provinces 
by the Dominion Government for provincial 
disbursements under the Act; and a statement 
showing the recent changes in the numbers 
and percentages of pensioners in the several 
provinces. 


Relief Measures 


The report gives particulars of the work 
carried on under the various Relief Acts (men- 
tioned at the beginning of this outline) which 
provided for the relief of distress due to un- 
employment and other causes. (The report 
of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemploy- 
ment Relief of operations under the Act of 
1933, as at March 31, 1934, was given in the 
Lazsour Gazxttr, April, 1934, page 342). 
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International Labour Organization 


Important duties devolve upon the Depart- 
ment of Labour arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, which was established in association 
with the League of Nations at the close of 
the Great War, under the authority of the 
Treaties of Peace, with the object of securing 
the improvement of industrial conditions by 
legislative action and international agreement. 

The performance of the duties thus en- 
trusted to the Department of Labour requires 
a close study on the part of its officers of the 
various technical questions figuring on the 
agenda of the different sessions of the Con- 


ference and the meetings of the Governing 
Body, and also of the questionnaires received 
from the International Labour Office, besides 
necessarily entailing much correspondence, not 
only with other departments of the Dominion 
Government, but with the provinces and with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. Re- 
plies have also to be prepared in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to the various questionnaires 
circulated on behalf of the International 
Labour Office. f 

The Canadian Government has had an 
advisory officer resident in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, since 1924, in order to secure close touch 
with the work of the League of Nations and 
of the International Labour Organization. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
COLONIZATION, 1933-34. 


MMIGRATION continues to decrease ac- 
cording to the seventeenth annual report 
of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, for the fiscal year 1933-34, This 
decrease, it is explained in the prefatory re- 
port of the deputy minister, is in accordance 
with the policy laid down. The extent of this 
_ reduced immigration is indicated in a com- 
parison of two three-year periods. In the three 
years 1928 to 1930 immigrants arriving totalled 
436,582; while in the period from 1931 to 1933 
the total was 62,503. 

It is pointed out that another change 
“almost as important though not generally 
known” is the difference in the ratio between 
males and females in the overseas movement. 
In the fiscal years 1927-28 and 1928-29, over- 
sea immigration showed the arrival of 178,815 
males as against 84,987 females, while the re- 
cords of 1931-32 and 1932-33 show the arrival 
of 7,374 males as against 10,667 females. If 
British immigration is deducted for these two 
periods, it leaves the results as follows: 


1927-28, males, 110,011; females, 42,692; 
1931-32, males, 2,479; females, 4,947. The 
major part of present day immigration, 


especially from continental Europe, is made 
up of wives and dependent children of those 
who arrived some years ago and have become 
established in Canada. 

There were no important changes in either 
regulations or practice during the past year, 
the present situation being outlined as fol- 
lows: “Regulations made by Order in Council 
in the autumn of 19380 restrict immigration 
except from Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Free State, self-governing British 
Dominions and the United States of America, 
to two classes, the first being wives and un- 


married children under eighteen Joining 
family heads established in Canada, and the 
second, agriculturists with sufficient capital to 
begin farming on their own account. All Gov- 
ernment propaganda in favour of immigra- 
tion was discontinued with the change in 
regulations. In recognition of the fact that 
it was neither in the interests of Canada nor 
of the newcomer to encourage the immigra- 
tion of workers even from British counties, 
who would not be able to find jobs otherwise 
than at the expense of these already in Can- 
ada, the department issued and circulated 
through booking agents in the British Isles the 
following advice: ‘Instead of naming a 
minimum sum, the possession of which might 
be regarded as warranting encouragement to 
migrate at this time, the department believes 
that the interests of intending immigrants 
and of Canada will be better served by book- 
ing agents explaining that workers are not at 
present in demand anywhere in Canada, and 
that encouragement should be deferred until 
a demand arises; any other policy is liable 
to displace those now employed, or to prevent 
the absorption of our present surplus. Even 
workers with moderate capital would do well 
to defer sailing until conditions improve.’ ” 

The homeward movement of Canadians 
formerly domiciled in Canada is shown in 
tabular form. In 1980-31, the number of re- 
turning Canadians totalled 30,209. This num- 
ber had decreased to 9,172 in 1938-34. 


Land Settlement—The report of the Chief 
Commissioner of Colonization deals with the 
colonization and land settlement activities of 
the department. For the fourth successive 
year the efforts of the Colonization Branch, 
in co-operation with the Canadian National 
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and Canadian Pacific Railways, have been 
directed to the settlement of people qualified 
to undertake farm life. In the year under 
review, 2,361 families possessing sufficient per- 
sonal assets to enable a start have been settled 
on farms, and 5,664 single men placed in farm 
employment through the combined efforts of 
these three interests. 

The record of settlement and placement by 
the Department and the railways from Octo- 
ber 1, 1930, to March 31, 1934, indicates that 
13,459 families were settled on farms, with 
farm labour placements totalling 29,946. 

In addition to this program, there is in 
operation the Relief Land Settlement Plan 


initiated in 1932 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1934, page 218) whereby the Dominion, the 
province and the municipality concerned 
jointly contribute a sum not exceeding $600 
per family to cover the cost of establishment 
and subsistence for a two-year period. On 
March 31, 1934, this arrangement had resulted 
in the settlement of 2,954 families, including 
15,850 persons. 

“Relief settlement,” it is stated “had its 
origin in the belief that it was in the interests 
of qualified unemployed families themselves 
and of the taxpayers to capitalize non-pro- 
ductive direct relief expenditures to enable 
worthy families to become self-supporting.” 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL IN 1933-34 


‘how its seventeenth annual report, the Na- 

tional ‘Research Council reviews its 
activities during the fiscal year 1933-34. The 
reseach work carried on under the authority 
of the Council is classified as follows: 


I. Researches conducted in the National 
Research laboratories. 

II. Researches conducted under associate 
committees, assisted researches in uni- 
versity and other laboratories, and under 
scholarships. 

Ill. Analysis and testing, conducted in the 
National Research Laboratories. 

IV. Reports prepared for individuals and 
business organizations, necessitating 
examination of scientific literature; and 
replies to Inquiries for scientific informa- 
tion. 


In the first category, there were 87 re- 
searches under way during the year, of which 
34 were completed and substantial progress 
made in 16 others. The remainder were 
mainly new undertakings in the early stages 
of development. With references to incuom- 
plete researches it was stated that these were 
being continued as rapidly as time and oppor- 
tunity permit. Commenting on the possibili- 
ties In research. activities the report states: 

“Some of the researches completed have a 
direct bearing on the utilization commercially 
of certain of our natural resources, others ap- 
ply to the perfection of processes already in 
use, while others have a direct relation to 
agriculture and the industries related thereto. 
Plans for the commercial development of some 
of these results are being undertaken.” 

Among the completed researches in this 
group are mentioned the following: the de- 
frosting of refrigerated products; the suit- 
ability of Canadian clays for oil refining: the 


bonding of rubber to metal; the mechanization 
and standardization of baking tests; a stream- 
lined locomotive; the chemical investigation 
of Canadian weeds poisonous to livestock; a 
comparative study of the suitability of Cana- 
dian wools for the manufacture of cloth; the 
determination of more efficient and economic 
procedure for power laundries in the washing 
of cotton fabrics; a refractory lining for steel 
furnaces; a new refractory brick designed to 
stand severe metallurgical conditions; some 
new and very promising results in connection 
with the magnesian’ products industry have 
been obtained; the investigation of certain 
problems in connection with the stability of 
aircraft floats has been completed for the 
Department of National Defence; a photo- 
electric method of determining the velocity of 
projectiles has been devised and its applica- 
tion to the practical measurement of such 
velocities has been demonstrated; a new type 
of apparatus for baking tests which can be 
appplied to small quantities of grain has been 
perfected, which will result in a great saving 
in time in plant breeding operations; a study 
has been completed on the causes of prema- 
ture seeding in turnips; tests to determine the 
better of two models of proposed preventive 
patrol cruisers for the R.C.M.P. have been 
completed and put to practical use; a research 
to determine the cause and to correct the 
instability in aircraft used for photographic 
survey work has been furnished and will be 
put to use by the Air Force. 

Substantial progress was reported on the 
following researches: a new method for the 
preparation of carbon black from natural gas; 
the preparation of new forms of maple 
products, with the object of creating an en- 
larged market for that commodity (practical 
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application is now being made of some new 
processes devised); the preparation of a bitu- 
ment suitable for use in the rubber industry 
from the natural bitumen from Alberta; cer- 
tain new processes in conection with the prob- 
lems of the asbestos industry have been 
practically completed; investigation of certain 
problems in connection with the tanning in- 
dustry; a more economical method of distilla- 
tion to be applied in the oil industry; the 
development of an apparatus for the study of 
plant growth under controlled conditions; the 
effect of aging and heat treatment on seeds; a 
systematic study of the wheat plant in the 
hope of finding significant compounds. 


The report also describes the work con- 
ducted under associate committees, and the 
assisted researches in university and other 
laboratories, aS well as in analysis and tests in 
the National Research Laboratories, and in 
the reports prepared for individuals and busi- 
ness organizations, necessitating examinatron 
of scientific data etc. 


In surveying future developments in the re- 
search field the report observes: “The progress 
of the work in the laboratories, a consideration 
of the inquiries received, the growing body of 
information being accumulated concerning the 
natural resources of Canada and the possibili- 


ties In regard to the expansion of old and the 
establishment of new Canadian industries, are 
all continually disclosing new lines of in- 
vestigation which could be followed up with 
advantage to the future of Canada. The 
present financial conditions, however, have 
put a definite limit upon the work which can 
be undertaken. The laboratory staff has con- 
tinued to devote itself enthusiastically to the 
research projects in hand with the result, as 
the details in later pages of this report will 
show, that highly creditable progress has fog 
made during the year. 

“Looking to the future, it is suggested that 
every indication points to an even more ine 
tensive application of science to industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, than in the past. This 
will apply not only to the better understanding 
of the materials entering into industry and 
their possible improvement, but also to the 
training of men who will be in technical con- 
trol. Standardization will also play a most 
important part. There is the further fact that 
in all probability for a period at least the 
doctrine of national self-sufficiency will be an 
important factor in determining economic 
policies and that consequently advantage will 
lie with those countries possessing important 
natural resources which are in a position to use 
them most economically.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Draft Regulations by Unemployment Assistance Board 


HE Unemployment Assistance Board, 
which was established under the provi- 
sions of the Act amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, passed last year by the 
Parliament of Great Britain (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August. 1934, page 744), issued regulations on 
December 12 for the administration of un- 
employment assistance. The regulations, 
which are subject to approval by Parliament, 
are outlined in the following summary, taken 
from the Ministry of Labour Gazette (Lon- 
don), December, 1934. As already noted in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, the new Act embodies 
the principle recommended by the Gregory 
Commission in 1932, that the insurance and 
relief features of the scheme should be 
separate and distinct. The regulations out- 
lined below are those governing relief only. 
The main provisions of the regulations are as 
follows:— 

The needs of an applicant, including those 
of any other member of his household depen- 
dent on or ordinarily supported by him not 
being persons who fulfil the qualifications cf 
section 36 (1) of the Act, are first to be 


assessed on the assumption that they have 
no resources. For this purpose a scale of 
allowances is provided, making provision for 
the varying needs of persons according to 
age and sex, and according to whether they 
are living alone or as members of a house- 
hold. Where the application is made by a 
person living as a member of a household 
consisting of two or more persons the scale 
is— 


Week 
(a) For the householder and_ the 
householder’s wife or husband.. 24s, 
(b) For the householder (where rate 
(a) is not 2g Papert — 
Male. uw: gts 16s. 
Female. 14s. 


(c) For an NEY of oe household 
to whom the fonpsorng rates do not 
apply :— 
TE aged 21 years or over: — 
For the first such member:— 


Male.. re ee 10s. 

Female. st ue ae, 
For each ‘subsequent member :- —~ 

GATE | Fe URL | SOME cane Te a Se Bein sags 


Heomala ai. Beardie, GORY. eke: 7s. 
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Week qualification that, in special circumstances, 


If aged 18 years or over but less 
than 21 hak — 


Pinte... (<: aE ES aL Ngee eg a Obs 

PTOI Og. C&A vahad yk MSGR Cec a7 a. 
If aged 14 oa or over but less 

than 18 years.. .. 6s. 


If aged 11 years or over but ‘less 
than 14 years. : rate Pe Ol: 
If aged 8 years: or over but less 
than 11 years.. .. 4s. 
If aged 5 years . or over “but. less 
than 8 years. Ages 3s. 6d. 
If under the age of 5 Veard,. ss | Oa. 


Where the application is made by a person 
living otherwise than a member of a house- 
hold consisting of two or more persons the 
scale is— 


Week 

(a) If aged 18 ees or over:— 
Benes fete rece tee ee Pe, 15s. 
Female... ... et aa as: 
(bo) If adie the ah Hee ‘18. sae dale -- 
Mal és Sk 13s. 
Renee. 12s. 
To this scale there are two provisos:— (a) 


that where a household consists of only one 
child in addition to not more than two adults, 
the needs of this child shall not be assessed 
at less than 4s. This increases the assessment 
which would otherwise be given, if the child 
is under five years of age, by 1s.: and, if the 
child is 5 years or over but less than 8 years, 
by 6d. 

The second proviso (b) is that, where there 
are more than five persons in the househoid, 
the provisional assessment for that household 
shall be decreased by 1s. for every person in 
excess of five. This provision is prompted by 
the fact that, beyond a certain point, the 
common expenses such as fuel, light, etc., of 
a household do not increase proportionately 
with the size of the household. 


If the applicant is living as a member of a 
household an adjustment for rent is made, 
based on the total scale allowance for ihe 
whole household. This adjustment is an im- 
portant feature of the scheme. The scale of 
allowances for households of two or more 
persons assumes a basic rent of 7s. 6d. per 
week (including rates), where the appropriate 
scale allowance for the whole household is 
from 24s. to 30s. per week inclusive, and a 
basic rent of one-quarter of such allowance 
where it exceeds 30s. Where the actual rent 
paid exceeds the basic rent, the allowance for 
the applicant and his dependents is increased 
by the amount of the excess, subject to a 
maximum increase equal to one-third of the 
basic rent in the particular case. Where, how- 
ever, the actual rent paid by the household is 
less than the basic rent the allowance is re- 
duced pro tanto; subject to the important 


the amount of such reduction may be de- 
creased by an amount not exceeding 1s. 6d. 


When the scale allowance has been adjusted 
according to rent the figure arrived at is de- 
scribed as the Provisional Assessment. The 
Provisional Assessment represents, in effect 
what may be called the normal needs of the 
household, without any regard to resources 
and without any adjustment for special 
circumstances. 

The next step is to calculate the available 
resources of the whole household in the 
manner prescribed in the Regulations. 
Generally speaking, the Regulations say in 
effect that a person shall be regarded as in 
need if the “available resources” of the housc- 
hold are less than the Provisional Assessment. 
If the applicant’s resources (which include 
those of all members of the same household) 
are insufficient to meet the total of 
assessed needs, then he can be considered to 
be in need of an allowance; subject, however, 
to one qualification, namely, that the amount 
by which the resources fall short of the needs 
must be substantial when considered in rela- 
tion to all the circumstances of the case. 
Conversely, if the amount by which the re- 
sources exceed the needs is not substantial, 
he may, nevertheless, be deemed to be in 
need. 

Resources may be either capital assets or 
income, and the latter may be of many types, 
€.g., sums received from boarders, disability 
pensions, earnings, etc. Moreover, such capital 
assets or income may belong either to the 
applicant or to members of his household 
bound to him by close ties (wife, husband, 
father, mother) or to other members of his 
household. The amount of any _ resources 
which is to be considered as available for the 
needs of the household varies both with the 
nature of the resource and with the relation- 
ship to the applicant of the person owning or 
receiving it. The rules governing the calcu- 
lation of these amounts are detailed, but the 
more important provisions are as follows:— 


Capital assets are not to be considered as 
immediately available to meet the needs of a 
household save in so far as they exceed £300. 


Below that amount, the first £25 is to be 
disregarded, and every succeeding complete 
£25 up to £300 is to be regarded as yielding a 
weekly income of Is. Where not less than 
one-half of the assets belong to members of 
the household other than the applicant or 
his or her wife or husband, father or mother, 
the limit of £300 is extended to £400. More- 
over, in the case of all such assets as belong 
to such other members, the sum to be taken 


hus 
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into account is the actual income received 
therefrom, and not the sum calculated as 
described above. 

The provisions regarding disability pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation, etc., follow 
exactly the provisions of section 38 (3) of the 
Act, and accordingly need not be set out. 
They include the provision that the first £1 
a week of any wounds or disability pension 
should be disregarded. 

In regard to earnings, the rules are that the 
following sums shall be regarded as reserved 
for the personal requirements of the wage- 
earner (as distinct from maintenance) :— 

(a) 5s., or one-half, whichever is less, in the 
case of the applicant or his or her wife, 
husband, father or mother; 

(b) one-third of the first £1 and one-quarter 
of the remainder of all earnings in the case 
of the son or daughter, brother or sister of 
the applicant; 

(c) one-third of all earnings in the case of 
all others. 

There are also provisions governing the 
treatment of resources from all other sources, 
where such resources belong to a member of 
a household other than the applicant. 

There are two further important provisions 
governing the treatment of resources. The 
first provides that the resources of any person 
may be taken into account in a different way 
from that provided for in the rules stated 
above where there are special circumstances, 
and in particular where special expenditure is 
incurred in connection with that person’s em- 
ployment. The second provides that where 
there are taken into account the resources of 
a person whose needs have not been included 
with those of the applicant in the Provisional 
Assessment, then from those resources, before 
they are regarded as available for the needs 
of the household, there shall be deducted, in 
addition to all other sums to be deducted 
under other provisions, the appropriate scale 
allowance for that person. The effect of these 
two provisions is further to increase the pro- 
portion of resources which is left to their 
owners and is not regarded as available to be 
set off against the household’s needs. 

When the available resources have been 
calculated, the general rule is that the Final 
Assessment shall be the amount by which the 
Provisional Assessment exceeds the available 
resources. This rule is subject, however, to 
three important qualifications. 

The first is that no applicant shall be 
assessed at a sum equal to or greater than the 
sum which would normally be available by 
way of earnings for the support of the house- 
hold if he and other members of the house- 
hold whose needs have been taken into 
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account were following their normal occupa- 
tions. The second provides that a Final 
Assessment may be adjusted by way of in- 
crease or reduction to meet special circum- 
stances. This discretionary power is of great 
importance. The third proviso enables a 
Final Assessment to be increased by a reason- 
able amount to provide for needs of an excep- 
tional character. 

In the White Paper it is estimated that, 
with the present level of unemployment, the 
average number of persons of the class now 
entitled to transitional payments who will 
receive unemployment assistance allowances 
will be about 725,000 (with their dependents 
in addition). It is not possible, in advance 
of experience, to estimate the number of 
other persons who will receive allowances; 
but it is possible that the total number of 
claims under the Unemployment Assistance 
Scheme may be in the neighbourhood of a 
million (with their dependants in addition). 

The actual rate of expenditure in respect of 
persons entitled to transitional payments is 
at present about £41,000,000; and it is esti- 
mated that under the Regulations the full 
rate of expenditure under the Unemployment 
Assistance Scheme will be increased by about 
£3,000,000 in respect of these persons. 

Figures are not available with regard to 
the present rate of expenditure by Public 
Assistance Authorities on those classes of 
persons who will be transferred from the 
authorities to the Unemployment Assistance 
Scheme, and, therefore, no precise estimate of 
the cost of the new Scheme can at present be 
given. The White Paper states, however that 
it cannot be assumed, on the basis of present 
unemployment, that the total extra cost to 
the Exchequer in respect of assistance to the 
unemployed and relief to Local Authorities’ 
rate burdens will be less than £8,000,000 a 
year. 

Canadian coal mines employed, on the aver- 
age, 24,812 wage-earners in 1933; during the 
previous year, 25,597 men were employed. The 
eastern coal mines furnished employment to 
12,886 wage-earners and the western mines to 
11,926 men. Surface employees averaged 215 
days work during the year and underground 
workers 172 days. There were in addition to 
these wage-earners 1,283 salaried employees 
on the mine payrolls in 1938. Salaries and 
wages paid to the employees working in or 
about the coal mines totalled $22,378,736 in 
1933; during the previous year, $25,042,769 
were paid. Despite the advance in production . 
during the year there was a slight reduction 
in the number of man days work furnished to 
employees; the 1933 total was 4,511,345, and 
the previous year’s, 4,544,262. 
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AMENDED FAIR WAGES REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL 
CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING 
SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Se eT antick have been published in 
the monthly issues of the Lazsour 
Gazmrre for years past setting forth the labour 
conditions applicable to all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canadia of fittings 
for public buildings; harness, saddlery, cloth- 
ing and other outfit for the military and naval 
forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, letter 
carriers and other Government officers and 
employees; mail bags, letter boxes and other 
postal stores. The fair wages conditions in 
question were sanctioned by an Order in 
Council passed on June 7, 1922 (P.C. 1206). 


Under these conditions, provision was 
made for the observance of the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district where 
the contract was being carried out; or in the 
absence of such current standards, of fair and 
reasonable wage rates and working hours. 

The attention of the Government having 
been directed to low wages rates paid in cer- 
tain industries, particularly in the case of 
unskilled labour, both male and female, an 
Order in Council was adopted on December 
31 rescinding the labour conditions previously 
applied to such contracts and substituting 
other conditions therefor. 

The provision for the payment of wages not 
less than current rates, or fair and reasonable 
rates if there are no current rates, is retained 
in the new conditions but with the added pro- 
viso that in no event shall the wage rate for 
male workers 18 years of age and over be less 
than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 
18 years of age and over, 20 cents an hour. 
It is also declared that males and females 
under 18 years of age shall be entitled to rates 
of wages not less than those provided fo1 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces, and that in any 
cases where the Provincial Minimum Wage 
laws require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contract 
work. 

The text of the new labour conditions is as 
follows :— 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


1. All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
vho perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable 
rate. In no event shall the wages be less than 
those set out in the schedule of minimum rates 
hereunder. The working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district where the work is carried 
on, or if there be no custom of the trade 
as respects hours in the district, then fair and 
reasonable hours, except for the protection of 
life and property, or on due cause shown to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. Where 
there are special circumstances which in the 
judgment of the Minister of Labour make it 
expedient that he should do so, he may decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours, or as to rates for overtime, it shall be 
determined by the Minister of Labour, whose 
decision shall be final; payment may also be 
withheld of any moneys which would otherwise 
be payable to the contractor until the Minister 
of Labour’s decision has been complied with. 
By the term “current wages’ and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates 


Males (18 years of age or over), 30 cents an 
hour minimum. 

Females (18 years of age or over), 20 cents an 
hour minimum. 

Males and Females under 18 years of age 
shall not receive less wages than those provided 
for women and girls in the Minimum Wage 
Scale of the province in which this work is per- 
formed. 

In certain of the Maritime Provinces where 
no minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors shall pay ‘to males and females un- 
der 18 years of age wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wage Act of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

In any province where the Minimum Wage 
levisiation requires payment of wages in excess 
of those above set out, such higher rates shall 
apply on this work. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workpeople, the foregoing fair 
wages provisions for the protection of the work- 
people employed. 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, ages, trades 
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and addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by “each 
workman and the books and documents con- 
taining such records shall be open for inspection 
by a Fair Wages Officer of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 

4, The Contractor’s premises and the work 
being performed under this contract shall be 
open for inspection at all reasonable times by 
any officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose; all such premises shall be kept 
by the Contractor in sanitary condition. 

5. With a view to avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the subletting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that subletting is 
prohibited unless the approval of the Minister 
is obtained; sub-contractors shall be bound in 
all cases to conform to the conditions of the 
main contract, and the main contractor shall be 
held responsible for strict adherence to all con- 
tract conditions on the part of sub-contractors; 
the contract shall not, nor shall any portion 
thereof be transferred without the written per- 
mission of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes of 
the workpeople, or, except as specially provided 
for under legislative authority, by inmates of 
penal institutions. 

6. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to this contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
labour is not available or that special circum- 
stances exist which would render it contrary 
to the public interest to enforce this provision. 
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7. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed in the office of the Minister in 
support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration showing: (1) 
the rates of wages aud hours of labour of the 
various classes of workmen employed in the 
execution of the contract; (2) whether any 
wages in respect of the said work and labour 
remain in arrears; (3) that all the labour con- 
ditions of the contract have been duly complied 
with; or, in the event of notice from the Minis- 
ter of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. ‘The contractor shall also 
from time to time furnish to the Minister such 
further detailed information and evidence as 
the Minister may deem necessary in order to 
satisfy him that the conditions herein contained 
to secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen so em- 
ployed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 

8. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages of 
any workman employed on the said work, and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract 
and the amount so paid shall be deemed pay- 
ments to the Contractor. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the industry and district 
by Orders in Council, of agreements affecting 
granite quarrymen and granite cutters, Prov- 
ince of Quebec; fur workers, Montreal and 
District; and painters at Three Rivers and 
District; application for changes in the Orders 
in Council already approved affecting shoe 
workers in the Province and certain building 
trades workers in Quebec City and District; 
the application for the extension of an agree- 
ment affecting the ornamental iron and bronze 
trade in Quebec City and District. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazettz, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour, by any association 
of employees or employers who are parties 
to a collective agreement, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages and hours of labour made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade 
or industry within the territorial jurisdiction 
determined by the agreement. The applica- 


tion is then printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, and during the following thirty days 
objections may be made to the Minister of 
Labour. After this delay, if the Minister of 
Labour deems that the provisions of the agree- 
ment “have acquired a preponderant signifi- 
cance and importance” that would make the 
establishment of these conditions advisable, an 
Order in Council may be passed making the 
terms obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the trade or industry in the terri- 
tory included in the agreement, from the date 
of the publicaton of the Order in Council in 
the Quebec Official Gazette and for the dura- 
tion of the agreement. The provisions of an 
agreement thus made obligatory are to govern 
all individual labour contracts in the specified 
trades and district, except that those individ- 
ual contracts which are to the advantage of 
the employee will have effect unless expressly 
prohibited in the agreement. Applications for 
the extension of certain agreements and Orders 
in Council subsequently passed under this Act 
have been noted in the LaBsour GAzETTE each 
month beginning in June, 1934. 

GRANITE QUARRYMEN AND GRANITE CUTTERS, 
PROVINCE oF QurEBECc.——An Order in Council, 
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approved December 21, 1934, makes obligatory 
throughout the Province the conditions of an 
agreement between certain owners of quarries 
and granite cutting plants and their employees. 
(The application for this extension was noted 
in the Lasour Gazerte, December, 1934, page 
1147.) The terms of the agreement thus made 
obligatory are as follows:— 

1. The rates of wages shall be the following 
for each of the trades mentioned below:— 


Wage rate 
Trades per hour 
Granite cutters.. .. .. ..$ 0 50 


Surface machine operators, who 


are fully competent Granite 

RO Rn irae sre ma ee ad | 
Quarrymen employed in quarries. 0 35 
Inexperienced labourers in quar- 

Pica le ke Pitehtes want a, Oa 
Apprentice Granite Cutters: 

Ist year.. a a alr oo 0 10 

2nd year.. 0 20 

ard year... 0: 20 


2. Granite cutters, or surface machine oper- 
ators who are fully competent granite cutters 
and apprentice granite cutters shall work a 
maximum of eight hours per day and forty-five 
hours per week. Quarry men and inexperienced 
labourers shall work a maximum of nine hours 
per day and fifty hours per week. However, 
employees shall work reasonable and necessary 
overtime for the completion of urgent business. 

3. Overtime work shall be paid at the rate of 
time and a quarter of the regular rates. 

4. The territorial jurisdiction covered by this 
agreement shall comprise and include the entire 
Province of Quebec. 

5. It is hereby expressly stipulated and pro- 
vided that contracts signed or entered upon 
before the adoption of the Order in Council 
approving this request are exempt from and 
unaffected by the provisions of this agreement. 

6. The present agreement shall apply and 
extend to all granite cutting oprations in con- 
netion with buildings, bridges, curbings and 
monumental works. 

7. The present agreement shall be valid from 
the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council ap- 
proving the said request and_ shall remain in 
effect until the 3lst of December, 1935. 

Fur Workers, Montreasu AND Districtr—An 
Order in Council approved December 21, 1934, 
makes obligatory the conditions of an agree- 
ment between members of the Montreal Fur 
Manufacturers Protective Association and the 
Joint Board of the Furriers’ Unions of Mont- 
real comprising locals 66 and 67 of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers Union of the United 
States and Canada. (The application for the 
extension of this agreement was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, December, 1934, page 1147.) 
The terms of the agreement thus made obliga- 
tory are as follows:— 

1. Forty-four hours shall constitute a work- 
ing week, the hours to be distributed in such 
manner as the employers and workers shall 
agree, working hours not to start earlier than 


8.00 A.M. nor finish later than 6.00 P.M. week 
days and 8.00 A.M. to 12 noon Saturdays. 


2. Overtime shall be permitted only during 
the months of September, October, November, 
December, January, February and March and 
at no other time. Overtime shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

3. All employees to receive pay for the fol- 
lowing legal holidays: Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day. Employees must work 
some part of the pay week in which the holli- 
day falls to be entitled to any pay during the 
said week; they are entitled to the same pro- 
portion of pay for the holiday as the time they 
WER bears to the full working time of said 
week. 

All work done on above holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half plus the 
day’s pay, but it shall be optional with in- 
dividual employee whether he or she shall work 
on the above holidays or not. 

The payment of wages, on said legal holidays, 
will be obligatory in the case where an estab- 
lishment takes advantage of the said legal holi- 
days to close his establishment for the whole 
week. 

4. Wages shall be paid weekly and in cash, 
either Friday or Saturday. 


5. Minimum Wage Scale to take effect Janu- 
ary Ist, 1935. 


Cutters: 
Ist class. . ae ey $35 00 a week 
Did! claset ieee, PCA 281000 Fine 
Operators: 
(Maley lst) class; 2728 008" * Se 
(Male) 2nd \class: 2°". pee 205 00 Oi 
(Female) 1st’ class.. .... 20 00 “9” 
(Female) 2nd class...... Lor 00 Soe 
Finishers: 
(Bemale). lsticlassc, sae ton 0Oe Van 
(Female) 2nd class.. .... 14 00 F te4 


Apprentice Cutters, Trimmers, 
Blockers and Nailers: 


Lsticlasstewa.: cee eee eure 20 00 Fae 

Doan elasaur’ Pileitey eeepreetbrane 120005“ 
Haaminers: 

Tih Clase” po ae Ueuar mena F880, | i iam 

Ona tClaGs.. ec oe een eee T9Oe 


Apprentices shall be paid according to Mini- 
mum Wage Law. 

6. In the event of wages being in excess of 
the minimum scale mentioned in article 54 here- 
inabove, it is agreed that no reduction shall be 
made during the life of this agreement. 

7. This agreement shall commence at once 
and terminate on January Ist, 1986. One month 
before the expiration of this agreement, the 
Conciliation Committee shall meet and take up 
the question of a renewal, revision or modifica- 
tion of this agreement. 

8. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement shall comprise the island 
of Montreal and a radius of 50 miles around 
and beyond its limits. 

PAINTERS, THREE Rivers AND District.—An - 
Order in Council approved December 4, 1934, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain painting contractors of Three 
Rivers and the National Catholic Union of 
Painters, Incorporated, of Three Rivers. The 
application for this extension was noted in the 
Lasour GazettE, November, 1934, page 1005. 
The terms of the agreement thus made obliga- 
tory are as follows: 
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1. The words “ journeyman painter” in this 
agreement, signify a workman doing any cur- 
rent painting work, wall papering, imitation- 
decorating and glazing works and having ob- 
tained his certificate from the joint committee, 
provided by law. 

The word “Apprentice”, in this agreement, 
means a junior workman or any other person 
having obtained, from the joint committee pro- 
vided by law, a certificate attesting that he is 
learning the trade of painter. 

2. The rate of wages shall be the following 
for the trade of painter: 


-Painter (journeyman)... .... $0 45 per hour 
15 ce 6 


Apprentices (lst year)... .. 
Apprentices (2nd year).. .. 18, “ ¥ 
Apprentices (3rd year).. .. paint ce 


3. The time of labour shall conform with the 
provision of the Order in Council No. 1496 of 
July 12th, 1933, for the putting into force of 
the Act respecting the Limiting of Working 
Hours (23 Geo. V, ch., 40); there shall be no 
work on Sundays, holidays of obligation, the 
feast of Saint John Baptiste, Good Friday and 
Labour Day. 

4. In the case of non-application or deroga- 
tion granted by the competent authority respect- 
ing the limiting of working hours, the rate of 
wages of time and a half will be paid to jour- 
neymen and apprentices for all overtime. 

5. The workmen will be paid each week. The 
travelling expenses of workmen sent or em- 
ployed outside the town in which they reside, 
will be at the cost of the contractors. No 
salary will be paid during the time of the trip. 

6. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the ‘counties 
of Berthier, Maskinongé, Saint Maurice, Lavio- 
lette, Champlain and Trois Riviéres. 

7. The present agreement shall be valid from 
the date of the publication, in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, of the Order in Council ap- 
proving the present request and shall remain 
in force until the lst of December, 1935. It 
shall then renew itself automatically each year, 
unless a notice of thirty days be given before 
the expiration of each annual term, by one or 
the other of the contracting parties desiring to 
put an end thereto. 


SHor Workers, Province oF Qursec—The 
terms of the agreement made obligatory by» 


Order in Council in this industry were printed 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, September, 1934, page 
825. Application has since been made by the 
contracting parties for the addition of a num- 
ber of operations to those listed in each of the 
four classes of work and for the further addi- 
tion of a clause providing that the Joint Com- 
mittee may if necessary complete the classi- 
fication of similar or supplementary operations 
not already mentioned and upon notice of 
such additions being given to the employers 
concerned, these operations will then be in- 
cluded as if mentioned in the Order in Council. 
The application for this addition to the Order 
in Council was printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 22, 1934. 


BuitpIng TRADES, QuEBEC City AND Dis- 
Trict—The terms of the agreement made 
obligatory by Order in Council affecting cer- 
tain building trades in this district were printed 
in the Lasour GaAzzeTre, September, page 823. 
Application has since been made by the con- 
tracting parties for the addition of a clause 
to the Order in Council providing that build- 
ing contracts for which tenders are called 
before the adoption of the Order in Council 
are not subject to the provisions of the agree- 
ment. The application for this change was 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 15, 1934. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
QurBec City AND Districr—Notice of appli- 
cation for the extension of the agreement 
between proprietors of machine shops for orna- 
mental iron and bronze work and the Union 
of Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, De- 
cember 15, 1934. The agreement provides for 
a wage rate of 50 cents per hour for mechanics, 
40 cents for adjusters and 30 cents for helpers. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 


General Order governing Employment of Persons over 18 Years of Age” 


ee following order under the Minimum 

Wage Act of Manitoba was gazetted on 
November 24, and became effective one month 
after that date. As noted in the Lazsour 
Gazette, June, 1934, page 519, the Act was 
amended at the last session of the provincial 
legislature to make it applicable to all workers, 
male or female, who are employed im factories, 
shops, mail order houses, offices, or places of 
amusement (formerly only women, and boys 
under 18 years of age, were within the seope 
of the Act). The text of the new order is as 
follows:— 





* By a typographical error on page 1096 of 
last issue this order was referred to as applic- 
able to persons “under ” 18 years of age. 


THE MInIMuM WAGE ACT 

Public notice is hereby given that by Order- 
in-Council No. 1390/34, dated 17th November, 
A.D. 1934, and in pursuance of the provisions 
of “The Minimum Wage Act,’ the Lieutenant- 
Govenor-in-Council hereby makes the following 
order, which order shall come into effect one 
month after the publication thereof in the Mani- 
toba Gazette: 


Pursuant to the provisions of “The Mininium 
Wage Act,” it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1. In these regulations “person” includes a 
body corporate. 

2. No person in Manitoba shall employ any 
employee of eighteen (18) years of age or over, 
or suffer or permit any employee of eighteen 
(18) years of age or over to be employed in 
Manitoba at a rate of wages less than the rates 
herein provided unless: 
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(a) a lower rate is permitted by a regulation 
under “The Minimum Wage Act” covering the 
specific occupation in which the employee is en- 
gaged ; 

(6) such employee is employed on a farm or 
market garden or is an employee of a person 
operating a farm or market garden and the 
work performed is in connection with a farm or 
market garden; 

(ec) such employee is employed as a domestic 
servant or in household service in a private 
dwelling which is not a boarding, rooming or 
victualling house, nursing home, or an establish- 
ment of any similar nature, and not operated as 
a business or source of revenue forming the 
main source of livelihood for the owner or 
occupant; 

(d) such employee has been granted a special 
licence authorizing employment at a lesser rate 
under the provisions of section 10 of “The 
Minimum Wage Act”; 

(e) such employee is exempted under the pro- 
A ie of section 2 (h) of “The Minimum Wage 

ct”. 

3. No employee in Manitoba shall be paid 
wages at less than the following minimum rates: 

(a) if employed in any city or in the Munici- 
palities of St. James, St. Vital. Fort Garry, 
Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old 
Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona, or at any 
summer resort during the months of June, July, 
punt or September, the minimum rates shall 

e: 
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Twelve dollars ($12.00) per week of forty- 
sae (48) hours or twenty-five (25) cents per 
our; 

(b) if employed in any other part of Mani- 
toba the minimum rates shall be: 

Ten dollars ($10.00) per week of forty-eight 
(48) hours or twenty-one (21) cents per hour. 

4. Wages shall be paid weekly in cash, and 
after each week’s wages have been earned they 
shall be paid within three (3) days. 

5. Where the employer furnishes board and 
lodging to an employee the employer may 
deduct from the wages of the employee a sum 
not more than two dollars and fifty ($2.50) per 
week for room, and not more than four dollars 
($4.00) per week for board, and not more than 
six dollars and fifty cents ($6.50) per week for 
both board and lodging. Part board or lodging 
may be deducted at the same ratio. 

6. The Board, in exceptional cases or where 
emergency conditions exist, may issue permits 
upon application therefor granting modification 
of, or exemption from these regulations. 

7. Any person guilty of a violation of any of 
these regulations shall be punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both, as provinded in section 
17 of “The Minimum Wage Act”. 

Dated at the office of the Provincial Secret- 
ary this twenty-first day of November, A.D. 


1934. 
D. L. McLeop, 
Provincial Secretary. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Supplementary Order under Male Minimum Wage Act governing the 
Logging Industry 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia, issued the following 
Order, No. 1B, in December. The text of 
Order No. 1, appeared in the LAasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, page 419; and that of Order No. 
13 in the issue for October, 1934, page 914. 
Order No. 1A (Lasour Gazetre, December, 
1934, page 1095) contained provisions relating 
to watchmen in the logging industry. 


Orver No. 1B. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders:— 


1. That with respect to Order No. 1 of the 
Board of Industrial Relations establishing a 
minimum wage in the logging industry, pub- 
lished in the British Columbia Gazette on April 
12th, 1934, and with respect to Order No. 13 
of the said Board establishing a minimum wage 
in the logging industry east of the Cascade 
Mountains, published in the British Columbia 
Gazette on October 4th, 1934, employees em- 
ployed in the making of shingle-bolts—that is, 
felling, bucking, and splitting—shall be paid a 
minimum price or rate of one dollar and thirty 
cents ($1.30) per cord according to official 
scale or measurement, and such set rate or 
price shall be paid pro rata, according to the 
hours worked, to each and every person so 
engaged under a contract or agreement for 
making shingle-bolts. 


_2. Order No. 1 and Order No. 13 are respec- 
tively varied accordingly. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 14th day of 
December, 1934. 
Board of Industrial Relations. 
ADAM BELL, Chairman. 
FRAUDENA EATON. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHN MCDOWELL. 
JAMES THOMPSON. 





Workmen’s Compensation in 
Ontario in 1934 


The summary of figures for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario for the year 
1934 shows a total of 54,730 accidents reported 
during the year, as compared with 38,042 
during the prior year. The fatal accidents 
numbered 276, as compared with 228 during 
1933. 

The total benefits awarded during the year 
amounted to $4,499,707.23, as compared with 
$3,699,068.95 during 1933, the 1934 figures 
being made up of $3,657,968.82 compensation 
and $841,738.41 medical aid. Taking a basis 
of 300 working days, the average daily benefits 
awarded amounted to about $15,000, requiring 
an average of 760 cheques per day. The aver- 
age number of new claims reported daily in- 
creased from 127 in 1933 to 182 in 1934. 

The accidents reported during December 
numbered, 4,328, as compared with 4,849 during 
November, and 3,421 during December of 
1933. 
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SOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL ECONOMIC 
INQUIRY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


MONG the subjects dealt with in the 
report of the Royal Commission (Pro- 
vincial Economic Inquiry)—appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia on July 
27, 1934—were conditions of employment, 
economic councils, medical services, etc. 
The report is presented in two parts—a 
main report signed by two of the commis- 
sioners (Mr. John Harry Jones, professor of 
Economics and Head of the Commerce De- 
partment, University of Leeds; and Mr. 
Alexander §. Johnston, C.M.G., LL.D. of 
Ottawa)—and a complementary report (from 
a somewhat different method of approach) by 
Dr. Harold A. Innis, Associate Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Toronio. 
Conditions of Employment —With reference 
to conditions of employment, the main report 
states that the commission’s attention was 
drawn “to inequalities in the length of the 
working day and the need for introducing 
legislation regulating the hours of work.” On 
this point the report continues as follows:— 
“We do not feel able to recommend legisla- 
tion on this subject by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment acting alone. Those employers whom 
we consulted expressed sympathy with the 
object that such legislation would have in 
view and their desire to reduce the hours of 
the working week as far as practicable. But 
apart from the fact that the conditions of 
operation were such as to make it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible in practice, to stund- 
ardize any working day throughout an estab- 
lishment, what was practicable im an industry 
competing in markets outside the province was 
determined by conditions prevailing elsewhere. 
We agree with this view, which is supported 
by recent wage experiments conducted by in- 
dividual provinces irrespective of conditions 
prevailing in other provinces. Legislation deal- 
ing with the main conditions of employment 
appears to us to be a matter that should be 
relegated to Federal Control rather than re- 
main, as at present, under Provincial control. 
“But we wish to draw attention to the 
practice of many firms, some within the prov- 
ince, who have suceeded in _ increasing 
efficiency and reducing costs by improving the 
conditions of employment. We would stress 
in particular those practices which bear on the 
questions of security, fatigue and incentive. 
It is our considered view that the time has 
arrived when sympathetic consideration should 
be given by the appropriate authcrities 
throughout the Dominion, to the question of 
shortening the working day in industry, where 


that has not already been achieved, thereby 
establishing conditions in conformity with the 
possibilities created by modern economic 
progress.” 


Medical Aid—Under this heading the main 
report of the Commission recommends as fol- 
lows :— 

“Our attention has been drawn to the fact 
that 1n a number of remote districts the 
residents suffer from lack of opportunity to 
receive prompt medical aid and dental treat- 
ment, particularly im winter. The result is that 
diseases cannot be combatted at an carly 
stage and illnesses prove fatal when prompt 
attention would have saved the lives of 
patients. 

“Children are unable to receive the dental 
care that is required, with the result that when 
they grow up they suffer from serious handi- 
caps and even serious ailments. 

“We desire to draw the attention of the 
Government to the importance of this prob- 
lem and to suggest that the medical profession 
in Nova Scotia should give it earnest atten- 
tion.” 

Further observations are made on the ques- 
tion in the complementary report by Dr. Innis, 
who declared that health services in the prov- 
ince “are very inadequate”. Dr. Innis deals 
with the problem under the classification of 
“Hducation, Health and Labour”, and draws 
attention to housing conditions in industrial 
centres. 

Economic Counctl—The main report out- 
lines the problems confronting industry, and 
in emphasizing “as the first need” the estab- 
lishment of an economic council, makes the 
following recommendation :— 

“The Council should be composed mainly of. 
a group of business men of the highest stand- 
ing and respected for their own echievements 
in the business and professional world. This 
Council should include a representative of 
agriculture, of fishing, of lumbering, of coal 
mining, and of a group of miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries. It should also include a 
representative of finance broadly interpreted, 
of law and of accountancy, as well as of each 
of the Universities in the Province. It should 
also include a geologist as representing the 
science dealing with those natural resources 
which are the foundation of the economic 
structure. | 

“The Secretary should be an economist of 
high standing, preferably one with knowlcdge 
of administration. He should be a full time 
officer responsible to a Deputy Minister. The 
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Council should be appointed in the first place, 
for a period of five years. In the selection of 
members political considerations should be 
carefully avoided. 

“The Council should be asked to act as a 
body to advise the Government on matters 
relating to the development of industry and 
trade within the Province. We attach im- 
portance to research and submit that it should 
receive the attention of the Council.” 


Old Age Pensions, Unemployment Insurance, 
etc——In the section heaided “ Financial Arrange- 
ments Between the Dominion and the Prov- 
inces” the following recommendations appear: 

1. That the Dominion should assume full 
responsibility for the cost of Old Age Pen- 
sions. 

2. That the Dominion should assume full 
responsibility for unemployment insurance 
insofar as such a measure, when adopted, calls 
for Government contributions. 

3. That. the Dominion should continue 
erants for the maintenance of technical or 
agricultural education, subject to periodic 
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revision and with no stipulation requiring 
equal contributions for such purposes by the 
Provinces. Such grants should be surrounded 
with appropriate safeguards for efficient ad- 
ministration and prudent expenditure. 

4. That the Dominion should co-operate 
with the Provinces in order to remove such 
duplication as exists in the administration of 
agriculture and public health and other ser- 
vices in which there are concurrent or compet- 
ing. jurisdictions. 

Co-operation—Other recommendations em- 
bodied in the main report include the estab- 
lishment of a permanent civil service and the 
adoption of legislation giving “greater op- 
portunities for co-operative organization than 
now appears to exist.” On the subject of 
co-operation Dr. Innis suggests that “the prov- 
ince should introduce, at its earliest con- 
venience, a Co-operative Societies Act, 
modelled on the experience of other countries, 
but adapted to local needs. The movement 
deserves every advantage in expert guidance 
and direction.” 


National Economic Council in Chile 


By a Decree of October 25, 1934, a National 
Sconomic Council was established in Chile for 
the purpose. of co-ordinating the different 
activities of the Government in economic and 
financial matters. 

The Council consists of the Mu£nister of 
Finance, who acts as Chairman, and the Minis- 
ters of Commerce, Public Works, Agriculture 
and Labour. The Council will be assisted by 
a committee composed of the Superintendent 
of Banks, the Superintendent of Insurance 
Companies, Joint Stock Companies and Com- 
mercial Exchanges, the President of the Cen- 
tral Bank, the President of the National Mort- 
gage Bank, the President of the National 
Savings Bank, the Manager of the Chilian 
Saltpetre and Iodine Marketing Association, 
the General Manager of the State Railways, 
the Presidents of the Commercial Exchanges 
of Santiago and Valparaiso and ten delegates 
of the Confederation of Production and Com- 
merce selected to represent the different forms 
of private enterprise in the country. 

The objects of the Council are defined as 
follows: to co-ordinate the work of the 
different Government departments which are 
closely concerned with economic matters, and 
formulate a definite general policy; to give 
a more fruitful direction to all national activi- 
ties aiming at the development of the re- 


sources of the country; and to enable the 
Government to ensure that individual enter- 
prise is directed to the public interest. 





Workmen’s Compensation in New Brunswick 


The Lieutenant Governor and Council of 
New Brunswick assented on November 22 to 
the following regulation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


REGULATION 18 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
hereby authorized to pay the board of injured 
workmen at places other than a hospital, who 
do not necessarily require hospitalization, when 
in the Board’s opinion, the paying of such 
board shall be a saving in medical fees and 
transportation. 


Natural Products Marketing (B.C.) Act 


Under the Natural Products Marketing 
(British Columbia) Act, schemes were adopted 
in December: (1) “to regulate the marketing 
of beef cattle, beef and products thereof pro- 
duced in that part of British Columbia south 
of the 57th parallel of latitude’; and “to 
regulate the marketing of sheep and products 
derived or processed from sheep within all 
that portion of British Columbia situate 
south of the 57th parallel of latitude” 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING PILOTS IN DISTRICT OF SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


HE Canada Gazette of December 22, 1934, 

contains notice of the repeal of the pilotage 
bylaws for the pilotage district of Saint John 
(confirmed by Order-in-Council of August 25, 
1920) and the issuance, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Canada Shipping Act, of new 
bylaws, effective from December 1, 1934. 

The first part of the order sets forth the 
scale of pilotage dues for all ships not 
exempted under the Canada Shipping Act, 
defines the pilotage district and details the 
procedure in connection with the appointment 
of apprentice pilots and the licensing, examin- 
ation and retirement of pilots. 


Pilotage Fund—tThe pilotage fund is created 
out of the collection of pilotage dues. It is 
administered by the Pilotage Authority (Min- 
ister of Marine) “who shall out of this fund 
pay the general expenses of the pilotage dis- 
trict”. The expenses include “among other 
things, the purchase, charter or hire of pilot 
boats and the maintenance, operation and re- 
pair of same; the payment of necessary help 
other than salaries and expenses of the clerical 
staff at the pilotage headquarters; provision 
for the Superannuation Fund as hereinafter 
mentioned. 

“After providing for expenses and Super- 
annuation Fund, the balance shall be divided 
among the pilots as follows: The Pilotage 
Authority shall pay to each pilot monthly a 
certain sum estimated to be not more than 
his share of the balance. At the end of each 
fiscal year, after all expenses, salaries and 
Superannuation Fund have been paid, any 
balance remaining shal! be divided equally 
amongs the pilots in proportion to the time 
worked during the year by each, but no pilot 
shall receive more than $4,000 in any fiscal 
year.” 

It is further provided that after all the fore- 
going have been paid if any balance still re- 
mains “such balance may, at the discretion of 
the Pilotage Authority, be used for the im- 
provement or betterment of the pilotage ser- 
vice at Saint John, or remitted to the Re- 
ceiver General of Canada.” 


Superannuation Fund—It is further pro- 
vided that “Whenever a pilot’s licence expires 
or is cancelled by reason of his age or physical 
or mental incapacity there shall be paid out 
to such pilot out of the Superannuation Fund: 

“(a) If he has served less than five years 
as a licensed pilot the moneys he has con- 
tributed to the Superannuation Fund. 
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“(b) If he has served five years or over as a 
licensed pilot, annual payments for life of such 
sums as the Superannuation Fund will allow. 
Each superannuated pilot shall receive his 
proportionate share of the sum available, de- 
pending on his length of service. No pilot 
shall receive in any year more than an amount 
equal to $35 for each year of service, and in 
any case not more than $1,050.” 

However in case of a pilot dismissed owing 
to a shipping casualty, if he is over 50 years 
of age the annual payments are reduced by 
one half. 

Upon the death of any licensed or retired 
pilot his widow is entitled, until re-marriage, 
to receive annual payments not exceeding one- 
half of the sum payable to her husband on 
retirement. Each child under sixteen is en- 
titled to a sum not exceeding $25 per year 
until reaching 16 years. If, however, the 


‘widow dies, her pension shall be paid to any 


surviving children in equal shares until they 
are sixteen, no child to receive more than $250 
a year. 

Pilots who relinquish employment before 60 
years of age are not entitled to pension from 
the fund. 


Unmarried pilots without dependants may 
upon retirement elect to be paid a sum of 
money in leu of superannuation. 


Leave Regulations—Regulations are also 
published governing annual leave and _ sick 
leave. After one year’s service a pilot is en- 
titled to leave of absence not exceeding 21 
days. The main sick leave provisions are as 
follows:— 

“(a) In case of illness or injury off duty, the 
Pilotage Authority may grant to any pilot 
upon satisfactory proof in his opinion of dis- 
ability, sick leave on full pay not exceeding 
two months, and one additional month on half 
pay within twelve consecutive months. 

“(b) Sick leave in excess of the said period 
may be granted by the Pilotage Authority 
without pay. 

“(c) In the case of a pilot injured while on 
duty, the Pilotage Authority may grant, upon 
satisfactory proof of disability, leave of 
absence for a period of six months if necessary 
on full pay, and if the circumstances warrant 
it, a further period of six months on half pay. 
If a pilot is mot then competent to return to 
his duties on account of total disability, he 
may be retired under the Superannuation 
clauses of these by-laws.” 
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NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE New Zealand Finance Act (No. 2), 
providing among other things for a 5 
per cent increase in old-age pensions, to be 
operative from April 1, 1934, received the 
Royal Assent on September 28, 1984. 
cut in pension rates made in 1932 by the 
National Expenditure Adjustment Act of 
May 10, 1932, is thus partly restored; the 
maximum pension, which was reduced from 
£45 10s. to £40 19s. in 1932, is increased to 
£43. The income which the pensioner may 
receive without reduction of the pension is 
increased from £39 to £41 (£52 prior to 1982). 
For married couples the total income of the 
husband and wife together with the pension 
or pensions may not exceed £127, as against 
£121 prior to April, 1934, and £143 prior to 
1932. 


The 36th annual report of the Pensions 
Department, covering the year ended 
March 31, 1934, has recently been published 
(The last report was noted in the Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1933, page 1168). Under 
the Pensions Act of 1926 as amended, non- 
contributory old-age pensions are granted to 
all nationals at the age of 65 for men and 60 


for women, or, where there are two or more 
children under 15 years of age, at the age of 
60 or 55 Non-contributory 
pensions are also granted out of public funds 


respectively. 


to widows, miners suffering from pneumo- 
coniosis or their widows, and blind persons. 
In addition, allowances are paid to families 
In all cases 
an and all 
pensions were reduced by 10 per cent in 1932. 


For the year ended March 31, 1934, the 
following data are given: 


with more than two children. 
income limit is_ prescribed, 


Number Anheel Total Nem 
: pensions payments} claims 
Class of Pension on March ve in granted in 
31, 1934. Pp 1933-1934 | 1933-1934 


——_—$———— | | | J 


BS £ 
Old-age.......... 37,507 11,403,375 |1,350, 982 5,509 
WIGOWS: ohne ioe 4,619 | 301,388 | 302.020 703 
[Ul eae eae 736 56,1 56,810 70 
BING ytysecuies 438 20,399 | . 19,306 60 
Family 
Allowances..... 12,145 151,765 146, 766 3,022 


ey Sey ees 


The . 


The average pension, the cost of pensions 
per head of the population and the total ex- 
penditure since the inception of the scheme 
were as follows:— 


Cost per 


Average Total 
Class of pension pension ‘oh expenditure 

per annum | 5 opulation to date 

Eo ses eae d. ty 
OUCERT Zep AS Ret age Pee 3 Oe ae cS pe 21,857,128 
Widows tis vee 6b bn 20 A> NGL 4,242,957 
Miners ie.caee erate 76: gtBiia 0 9.2 693, 631 
Blind Seen can eteeenaee 46,10 0S OF Tost 129, 639 


Old Age Pensions——The number of European 
pensioners of 65 years and over was 29,631 
on March 31, 1934; female European pen- 
sioners of 60-64 years numbered 6,155 and 
1,687 Maoris received pensions. The per- 
of European pensioners to _ the 
European population was 2-4. The number 
of pensions has grown from 11,285 in 1900 
to 19,993 in 1920, 26,909 in 19380 and 37,507 
in 1934. 


centage 


Widows’ Pensions—The number of children 
of widows receiving allowances was 9,442, at 
March 81, 1934. The average number of 
children under 15 years of age per family 
was 2-04. 


Miners—Of the 736 miners’ pensions, 617 
were payable to miners and 119 to widows of 
miners who died of pneumoconiosis. . 


Allowances—The number _ of 
children of families to whom an allowance 
was paid on March 381, 1934, was 53,367; the 
number of children in excess of two per 
family was 29,077. The average number of 
children per family was 4:39. The rate of 
allowance per week is 2s. for every child in 
excess of two, subject to reductions in respect 
of income (including allowance) in excess of 
£3 5s. plus 2s. for each child in excess of 
two. The majority of the allowances granted 
in 1933-84 were at the weekly rate of 2s. 
(1,653 cases out of 3,022), 1,584 families 
having one child in excess of two. The total 
amount of allowances paid during 1933-34 
was £146,766, the annual value of the allow- 
ances in force at the close of the year being 
£151,765. 


Family 
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LEGISLATION TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE DOMINION PARLIAMENT 


fd Burs Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the sixth session of the 17th Parlia- 
ment of Canada on January 17 outlined the 
legislation to be submitted by the government 
during the session. The Speech was in part, 
as follows: 


I welcome you at a time when our country 
stands upon the threshold of a new era of pros- 
perity. It will be for you, by your labours, 
to throw wide the door. 


During the past year the grip of hard times 
has been broken. Conditions show marked 
improvement. Employment is increasing. Our 
trade is expanding. The national revenues 
are higher. These evidences of recovery attest 
the wisdom and efficacy of the measures you 
have taken. In these improved conditions, 
there may now successfully be carried forward 
those great tasks of reform upon which the 
well-being of this country depends. 


In the anxious years through which you 
have passed, you have been the witnesses of 
grave defects and abuses in the capitalist sys- 
tem. Unemployment and want are the proof 
of these. Great changes are taking place about 
us. New conditions prevail. These require 
modifications in the capitalist system to en- 
able that system more effectively to serve the 
people. Reform measures will therefore be 
submitted to you as part of a comprehensive 
plan designed to remedy the social and eco- 
nomic injustices now prevailing, and to ensure 
to all classes and to all parts of the country 
a greater degree of equality in the distribu- 
tion of the benefits of the capitalist system. 

Upon this plan you have made a begin- 
ning. 

Reform measures approved by you at the 
last session of Parliament are already in suc- 
cessful operation. I observe with especial 
gratification the manner in which the Natural 
Products Marketing Act and the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act are already serv- 
ing the great and urgent needs of agriculture 
and other primary industries. You will be 
invited to consider amendments to these acts 
which will extend the sphere of their useful- 
ness. The organization of the Bank of Can- 
ada is nearing completion, and it will com- 
mence operations at an early date. My min- 
isters are convinced of the value of this insti- 
tution as an instrument of national policy to 
direct the better utilization of the credit re- 
sources of Canada. 


Legislation enacted at the last session of 
Parliament respecting the metallic coverage 
of our note issue and the initiation of the 


public works program have eased credit con- 
ditions and stimulated business enterprise. 

Better provision will be made for the secur- 
ity of the worker during unemployment in 
sickness, and in old age. 


The measures taken respecting public and 


‘private debts have done much to lighten the 


burden of the taxpayer and to improve the 
position of the farming community. My min- 
isters are now engaged upon a survey of the 
national debt structure to determine what 
action may be practicable and advisable to 
effect further improvement in it. 


You will be invited to enact legislation to 
extend existing facilities for long term and 
intermediate credit. ... 


My ministers are co-operating with the gov- 
ernments of the Prairie Provinces in a survey 
of those areas which have been stricken by 
recurring periods of drought for the purpose 
of determining what steps may be taken to 
provide a permanent solution to this grave 
problem. 

Action will be taken to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of labour, to provide a better and more 
assured standard of living for the worker, to 
secure minimum wages and a maximum work- 
ing week, and to alter the incidence of taxa- 
tion so that it will more directly conform to 
capacity to pay. 

You will be invited to enact measures de- 
signed to safeguard the consumer and primary 
producer against unfair trading practices and 
to regulate, in the public interest, concentra- 
tions in production and distribution. 


You will be invited also to enact measures 
to provide the investing public with means 
to protect itself against exploitation. ... 

My government has under consideration the 
adoption, throughout the penitentiaries of 
Canada, of a system similar to that which 
is known in England as the “ Borstal System,” 
and is making investigations as to its opera- 
tion. 

My ministers have under preparation a plan 
for the reorganization of the government ser- 
vices so that they may be better equipped to 
discharge the onerous duties which devolve 
upon them. You will be invited to consider 
measures, the purpose of which will be to au- 
thorize the first stage in this plan of reorgan- 
ization. 

You will be invited to authorize the con- 
stitution of an economic council the functions 
of which will be to advise my ministers upon 
all economic questions which concern the na- 
tional welfare. ... 
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RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS SUBMIT PROGRAM OF PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION TO THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


fl Wises Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods re- 
cently submitted its memorandum of propsed 
legislation to the Dominion Government. 
After the presentation and discussion thereon, 
the delegation left with assurance that their 
proposals would be considered. Present with 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. B. Ben- 
nett, were the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister 
of Labour; and Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister 
of Justice. The delegation comprised Howard 
B. Chase, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and 
Dominion legislative representative of the 
Brotherhod of Locomotive Engineers; ‘Thomas 
Todd, representing the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; George Snider, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; T. B. Skelly, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; and 
J. L. Labreche, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Trainmen. 


The Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 
ways and W. L. Best, vice-president and 
Dominion legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
gineers, were both to have been present, but 
were unavoidably absent. 


British North America Act—The first re- 
commendation consisted of the following pro- 
posed amendments to the British North 
America Act:— 


“(a) To restrict the powers of the Senate 
to veto any bill passed by the House of 
Commons more than twice. This proposal 
is in harmony with the present practice of 
the Parliament of Great Britain; 


“(b) To broaden the scope or legislative 
competence of the Federal Parliament em- 
powering it to enact social legislation of 
general interest and welfare to the people of 
Canada, such as Unemployment Insurance; Old 
Age Pensions, etc.; 


“(c) To empower the Federal Parliament 
to deal effectively with the regulation of high- 
way transport as a work for the general ad- 
vantage of Canada, provided that Parliament 
has not already this power.” 


Railway Act—Among the recommended 
amendments to this measure, the Brotherhoods 
urged that the Federal contribution to the 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund be increased 
from $200,000 to $500,000 annually, “to aid 
actual construction work for the protection, 
safety and convenience of the public in respect 
of highway crossings of railways in carrying 
out a more extensive program for the elimina- 
tion of the level crossing hazard.” 


Amplifying this recommendation the memo- 
randum stated, “We are convinced that the 
only effective remedy against this hazard is 
the placing of the highway over or under the 
railway. It was with a view to the gradual 
reduction in the number of existing level 
crossings and their ultimate elimination, 
wherever practicable, that for the past ten 
years we have been urging upon the several 
Provincial Governments the adoption of a 
policy that will ensure the complete separa- 
tion of the highway from the railway, both 
in the improvement of existing highways and 
in the construction of new roads.” 


Unemployment Relief Measures—Under 
this heading the position of the Brotherhoods 
was stated as follows:— 


“The measures taken and assistance ren- 
dered by the Federal Government for unem- 
ployment relief merit the commendation of 
all interested in this worthy work. We are 
also in accord with the policy of municipal 
and provincial authorities assuming respon- 
sibility for the initial action necessary to 
relieve existing human needs within their 
jurisdiction, to the full extent of their financial 
ability. If unable to cope with prevailing 
needs, we trust that your Government will 
continue its policy of assisting those municipal 
and provincial authorities by every prac- 
ticable means. ‘Those citizens who, by force 
of circumstances, have been thrown away from 
the path of self-reliance must be fed, clothed 
and sheltered. This should be a matter of 
national concern. It would seem that the 
promotion of a program of necessary public 
works would create an opportunity for many 
thousands of willing workers to obtain the 
wherewithal to re-establish some measure of 
their former economic independence. Any 
such program should be carried on under 
supervision which would make impossible the 
exploitation of those unfortunate victims who 
are obliged to accept public aid as a mere 
human existence. 


“However, all measures of this character, 
worthy as they may be, cannot be regarded 
as more than temporary expedients. They 
are not calculated to effectively remedy any 
of the fundamental causes underlying our un- 
employment problem and attendant inhuman 
conditions. For these reasons, we again con- . 
fess a somewhat keen disappointment in that 
little, if any, scientific machinery has been 
set in motion, here and elsewhere, in an effort 
to discover the primary causes and related 
factors responsible for prevailing economic and 
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industrial conditions. With the results of 
science and invention in productive machinery 
as a substitute for man-production, together 
with other technological changes, increasing 
unemployment is inevitable. Human inventive 
genius has shown its ability and intelligence 
to produce by machinery far in excess of 
what can be absorbed by the ever-diminishing 
purchasing resources of that limited portion 
of employed man-power. Physical and tech- 
nical sciences are continuing to advance a 
long way beyond our social and economic 
sciences, the latter being anything but up to 
date. These are some of the outstanding and 
primary factors contributing to prevailing 
human want. 


“Tt was in the hope of utilizing available 
scientific reasearch facilities and knowledge 
that our Joint Committee strongly urged the 
former Administration, as well as your Govern- 
ment, the importance of undertaking a scientific 
investigation into the human factors in in- 
dustry and a more equitable apportionment 
of production. Other representative organiza- 
tions, political and educational leaders sup- 
port the views expressed by our Joint Com- 
mittee for some years, namely, that science 
must now be applied through more specific 
fact-finding channels, having definitely in view 
the relations of the human factor in industry 
to that of the capital investment and ma- 
chinery employed, in order to obtain a true 
estimate of their respective values to the 
community and the nation. In other words, 
there must be a revaluation of human person- 
ality and a clearer realization that the basis 
of human happiness must possess some measure 
of economic security. We are not officially 
committed to any particular method or ma- 
chinery for undertaking this important national 
function. If the creation of a National 
Council of Social and Economic Research (the 
principle of which has already been accepted 
by Parliament) can be given effect to and 
such a body clothed with the necessary 
powers, we are convinced it would mark the 
commencement of a public service of vital 
importance which would result in inestimable 
humanitarian value. 


“In the matter of formulating some organ- 
ized method to provide benefits for the un- 
employed, several recommendations have been 
offered and your Government, we understand, 
has given consideration to this subject. We 
desire to associate ourselves with that in- 
creasing body of public opinion favourable to 
a national scheme of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance. We realize that any such 
social insurance scheme may involve diffi- 
culties, constitutional and otherwise. However, 
we again respectfully suggest that in any sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance proposed for 
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this country, due consideration should be given 
to the appropriate share to be borne by in- 
dustry and the state in creating and maintain- 
ing the necessary funds for its equitable ad- 
ministration. If the interest on capital ex- 
penditures for unused power and rolling stock 
of the railways, or of unused plant or equip- 
ment in industry, due to depression or falling 
off of business, constitute legitimate overhead 
charges against the consumer, it seems to 
logically follow that unemployed workers from 
similar causes should have an equally legit- 
imate claim upon a larger share from industry 
in any scheme to provide out-of-work benefits. 
This suggestion, whilst having somewhat far- 
reaching implications, seems to us to be a 
sound and humanitarian one and worthy of 
careful and favourable consideration. With 
other interested representative citizens, we are 
anxiously anticipating the Government’s de- 
claration relative to this proposed social 
measure.” 

In a recommendation to amend the Domin- 
ion Election Act, the Brotherhoods urged 
uniform hours on the three days when advance 
polls are open. 

The Brotherhoods also recommended “in 
view of the unfair competition of canal trans- 
portation with the steam railways,’ that 
“adequate tolls be charged for all commercial 
transport services through our canals.” 

Opposition to the St. Lawrence waterways 
project was also registered. 





U.S. Chamber of Commerce opposed 
to Shorter Work Week Laws 


The Department of Manufacture Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in a report entitled “The 
Shorter Work Week,” state that they are con- 
vinced that “statutory limitations on hours of 
work are uneconomic and disadvantageous to 
employees and to the general consuming 
public.’ The committee make the following 
recommendations :— 

“Whenever standards for hours of work are 
considered necessary for any industry, they 
should be established by agreement among the 
preponderant. number of the enterprises there- 
in without any attempt at their determination 
through the arbitrary process of legislation or 
administrative orders. 

“Governmental action respecting hours and 
wages should be confined to approving and en- 
forcing such basic standards for maximum 
hours and for minimum wage rates for 
unskilled labour as are considered necessary to 
prevent unfair competition. Adjustment of 
wage scales above the minimum should remain 
the responsibility of individual enterprises 
free from governmental control.” 
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LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY ORGANIZED LABOUR IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Quebec Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada 


The Quebec executive committee of. the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
composed of L. A. Beaudry, chairman, G. R. 
Brunet, P. Lefévre and O. Fleury, together 
with representatives of international organiza- 
tions, waited on Premier Taschereau and 
members of his cabinet, and presented legis- 
lative proposals which had been adopted at 
recent conventions. The committee stressed 
the difficulties now faced by the workers and 
the necessity for immediate economic re- 
adjustments, and especially called attention to 
the problem of the unemployed youth of the 
province. It was suggested that the neces- 
sary co-operation be given by the Provincial 
Government in connection with the proposed 
measure of unemployment insurance under 
Federal government control. 


Other measures proposed were as follows:— 


Amendment to the Workmen’s .Compensa- 
tion Act making the yearly salary of the 
workers a basis for determining the amount 
of compensation. 

Repeal of recent amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which reduced the 
benefits under the Act. 

Appointment of a labour representative on 
the provincial Compensation Board. 


The placing of hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


An interprovincial conference to consider 
legislation to establish a shorter work day and 
work week in all industries throughout the 
Dominion. 

One day’s rest of twenty-four consecutive 
hours each week for all persons employed in 
places of amusement operating seven days a 
week. 

Strict enforcement of the existing orders 
under the Hours of Work Act (1933), estab- 
lishing the 40-hour week in the building in- 
dustry. (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1933, page 
701; August, 1933, page 776.) 


An extensive building and public works pro- 
gram with trade union conditions and observ- 
ance of the 6-hour day and 5-day week. 


Adoption of the Dominion Old Age Pension 
Act by the province. 


Legislation to establish a system of allow- 
ances to needy mothers as recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Social Insurance 
appointed by the Quebec Government 
(Lasour GazerTe, February, 1933, page 161). 


Sickness and disability insurance legislation. 


Regulation of motor vehicle transportation 
under the control of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners or a similar authority. 


Legislation restricting and regulating the 
use of one-man cars by street and electric 
railways. 


Stricter regulation and more stringent en- 
forcement of existing laws governing the use 
of dangerous machines or poisonous materials 
in industry. 

Hygienic conditions to be established in 
hotels and restaurants throughout the prov- 
ince. 


Printing establishments to be brought under 
factory regulations. 


Legislation to govern the erection, opera- 
tion and supervision of all hoisting machinery 
used in connection with building operations. 


That passenger elevators be equipped with 
safety doors, distinct and in addition to doors 
leading from landings into elevator shafts. 


That workers be prohibited from carrying 
certificates covering both plumbing and steam- 
fitting and the electrical trades. 


Legislation providing for the employment of 
two licensed operators in each theatre during 
public performances and stricter examination 
of projectionists. 


Periodical inspection of motor vehicles, par- 
ticularly of brakes and headlights. 


That fair wage regulations be made ap- 
plicable in all cases where Government grants 
or subsidies are involved. 


That instructions be given to officers prepar- 
ing fair wage lists to discontinue the practice 
of subdividing trades, thereby creating spe- 
cialist classes. 


Free instruction in public schools. 


Amendment of the Bankruptcy Act so that 
workers’ claims may come first. 


Legislation giving employees the right to 
organize, bargain collectively, secure signed 
agreements and have representatives of their 
own choice, with government assistance when 
necessary, in order to secure satisfactory ad- 
justment of all disputes. 


That the political party of candidates be 
shown on ballot paper instead of their occu- 
pation, and that proper accommodation be 
provided for voting purposes. 
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Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


In the memorandum recently presented 
by the executive committee of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada to the 
Government of the Province of Quebec it was 
declared that labour legislation in the prov- 
ince had made much progress, especially since 
the establishment of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 

Special mention was made of the beneficial 
results obtaining under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act and of the further 
benefits which will acrue to the working class 
when the provisions of the Act are more 
generally applied. To make the Act more 
effective the following amendments were sug- 
gested :— 

That the holding, by all resident workers, of 
a “qualification certificate” issued by a la- 
bour union or board of examiners be made 
compulsory. 

Penalties for non-observance—first offence, 
fine of $500; second offence, suspension of em- 
ployer’s permit for six months. 


That a board of examiners be established at 
the request of either party to the agreement. 

That where a collective agreement cannot, 
owing to lack of co-operation by employers, 
be established in an industry in which there is 
a labour union, the Minister of Labour shall 
be given power to call together interested 
parties, and that similar procedure as provided 
under the Women’s Minimum Wage Board be 
followed. 

A more general application of the provisions 
of the Act relating to apprenticeship agree- 
ments, and wages and hours of labour. 


That funds be provided to the joint com- 
mittee by the government to insure carrying 
out of agreements. 


Extension of the provisions of the Act to 
cover all wage earners of the province. 


Other Proposals 


‘Abrogation of the latest amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, relating to se- 
lection of doctor, time limit for payment of 
indemnity and rates of indemnity and that 
the former provisions be re-enacted; and the 
appointing of a representative of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board at Chicoutimi. 


A social insurance system for the province, 
beginning with old age pensions. 

That the Women’s Minimum Wage Act be 
amended by: (1) extending of the provisions 
of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act to all 
female wage earners of the province; (2) re- 
straining the board from granting permits to 
compute wages on a percentage basis; (3) 


granting inspectors the right to investigate 
complaints and determine the rate of wages in 
connection with piece work, where the hourly 
rate of wages is set by an order of the Board, 
and further that an employee shall not be 
required to punch the clock more than four 
times daily, twice on entering shop and twice 
on leaving; (4) that all future orders of the 
board be issued on the basis of the latest 
order adopted. 

That the time limit for claims for arrears 
of wages be fixed at two years (instead of one 
year). 

That the dismissal of an employee for the 
reason of union activity be considered an of- 
fence punishable under the Conciliation and 
Labour Act. 

That road work and other undertakings for 
the alleviation of unemployment be given to 
private contractors, with provisions for fair 
wages and working hours, the rates of wages 
on road work to be governed by those paid on 
building construction in the same district. 

That when a worker is re-employed after a 
period of unemployment his wages be ex- 
empted from seizure for six months. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE Companies Act 


That encouragement be extended by the 
government to municipalities to own their 
electrical services, financial assistance being 
granted if necessary. . 

Repeal of Article 7 of the Sunday Observ- 
ance Act (This article permits the observance 
of another day from conscientious motives). 

That the government investigate the possi- 
bilities of establishing families on farms. 

Establishment of a provincial Economic 
Council. 

The setting up by the government of a 
Superior Council of Labour, to which would be 
referred: labour legislation; closed shop 
policy; collective agreements; strikes; arbi- 
tration; penalties imposed by law, etc.; this 
council to include among others, representa- 
tives of labour and industry. 

That the measuring of lumber be done ac- 
cording to cubic measure and by a duly certi- 
fied lumber measurer. 

That pensions be granted to civil servants 
in the outside service. 

Establishment of the double-platoon sys- 
tem in fire departments of cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over. 

Incorporation of the Association of Black- 
smiths (horseshoers) of the Province of Que- 
bec. 

That certificated stationary engineers be not 
required to secure a licence for the purpose of 
performing such work as installation, improve- 
ments, alterations or repairs, and that this 
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regulation be made applicable to all cities and 
towns of the province. 

Prohibition of the use of one-man cars on 
street railways. 

Enactment of a law to govern the hours of 
labour as well as the minimum rate to be 
charged customers by barbers. 





New Labour Organizations in Canada 


The Department has received reports of the 
formation of the following organizations, the 
first three of which have been chartered by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

Cleaners and Dyers Federal Union No. 57, 
Toronto, Ont. President, W. Rodgers; Secret- 
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ary, Miss H. Andrews, 362 Keewatin Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 

London Federal Labour Union, No. 26. 
President, J. A. Russell, 188 Egerton St., Lon- 
don, Ont.; Secretary, A. W. Whitelaw, 68 Jac- 
queline St., London, Ont. 

Saskatoon Civic Employees Federal Union, 
No. 59. President, Alfred E. Cooke, Sas- 
katoon, Secretary, P. W. Farrar, 889 Main St., 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Dress Cutters Union, No. 205, International 
Ladies’ Garment. Workers’ Union. Business 
Manager, Frank Breslow, 395 St. Catherine St. 
W., Montreal, Que.; Secretary, P. Titleman, 
395 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que.; 
General Organizer, Bernard Shane, 395 St. 
Catherine St. W., Montreal, Que. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1934 


CCORDING to statistics furnished the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading 
employers, the recovery in industrial employ- 
ment in evidence from the second quarter of 
1933 continued with considerable force in 1934. 
The fluctuations differed from those of the 
preceding year, but the gains then made were 
consolidated and extended until employment 
in 1934 was in greater volume than in either 
19383 or 19382. A significant feature of the 
revival recorded in the twenty months elapsing 
since the low point of employment in the 
depression was reached, has been its wide- 
spread nature, all five economic areas, the 
leading industrial cities and principal indus- 
tries sharing to a greater or less degree in the 
improvement. | 


During the year under review, monthly state- 
ments were received from an average of 8,690 
firms having an average payroll of 893,6531 
employees. Their staffs ranged from 821,131 
on January 1 to 941,165 on July 1, when 
activity generally was at its maximum for 
the year. The index (average 1926 = 100) 
then stood at 101-0 the highest in thirty-one 





1 The number of wage-earners reported in the 
Census taken in June, 1931, was 2,570,097, of 
whom 2,100,139 were at work on the date of 
the Census. The firms reporting for June 1, 
1931, showed an aggregate payroll of 940,875 
persons, or 44-8 per cent of the census total, 
which included the professional classes (notably 
teachers and public administration employees), 
agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
other important classes of workers not included 
in the monthly surveys of employment. When 
the census figures are adjusted, so far as is 
possible, to include only the classes of workers 
represented in the monthly surveys, the propor- 
tion of the latter to the former rises con- 
siderably. Since 1931, the number of co-operat- 
ing firms has grown, with a consequent increase 
in the proportion of the total working popula- 
tion represented in these statistics. 


months; the 1933 peak was 91-8 on Decem- 
ber 1, while the maximum so far reached in 
this record of fourteen years was 127°8 at 
the beginning of August, 1929, when the pay- 
rolls of the 6,840 firms then co-operating aggre- 
gated nearly 1,100,000. The mean index was 
96-0 in 1934, compared with 83-4 in 1933, 87-5 
in 1932, 102-5 in 1931, 113-4 in 1930, 119-0 in 
1929, 111-6 in 1928, 104-6 in 1927, 99-6? in 
1926, 93:6 in 1925, 93-4 in 1924, 95-8 in 1923, 
89-0 in 1922 and 88:8 in 1921. 


The progress made in 1934 as compared with 
1933 is summarized in the accompanying table, 
which shows the average number of reporting 
firms and of their employees and the mean 
index numbers for the twelve months, January 
1-December 1, 1934. The changes since 1933 
in these three sets of figures are also given, 
those for the indexes being shown in points 
and also in percentages. With rare exceptions, 
the 1934 figures are higher than those for the 
preceding year, but where the reverse is the 
case, the decline is indicated by a minus sign. 
This table calls only for brief explanation since 
the employment situation in the various locali- 
ties and industries is discussed in considerable 


detail in subsequent pages. 


The table shows a gain of 6:8 per cent in 
the reporting employers,? accompanied by an 





2As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is the 
base used in computing these indexes, the aver- 
age for the 12 months, January 1- December 1, 
1926, generally shows a slight variation from 


3The general increase in the number of firms 
co-operating with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics must be noted in connection with the 
increases in the workers represented in the 
monthly surveys of employment. The gain in 
the former however, does not wholly result from 
the establishment of new industries, nor from 
more regular co-operation on the part of these 
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AVERAGE NuMBER OF ReportiNnG Firms, or THEIR EMPLOYEES AND THE AVERAGE INDEXES FOR THE TWELVE Monrus, JAN. 1- 
Dec. 1, 1934, rogETHER WITH THE CHANGES SHOWN IN THESE FIGURES AS COMPARED WITH THOSE oF 1933 








Average number 








1934 Increase over 1933 in the 
Average Average number 
indexes Average 
of of em- (1926= of of em- index numbers 
firms ployees 100) firms ployees 
Points 21)" p.c: 
hie Economic Areas 
Maritime Provincestesse seein) as os sete nike ny 613 71,401 101-0 29 11,837 15-7 18-4 
QuBbEC RR OT Es Ak POL 2,080 | 249,996 91-7 105 28,400 9-7 11-8 
Ontario : 3,830 | 384,456 101-3 242 67,591 17-1 20-3 
Prairie Provinces 1, 285 112,868 90-0 99 6, 029 3°8 4-4 
British Columbia 882 74,870 90-4 85 11,108 12-4 15-9 
8,690 | 893,653 96-0 552 125, 025 12-6 15-1 
Montreal. 1,200 | 125,095 84-5 76 5,994 3-5 4-3 
Quebec City 159 12,333 95-1 6 407 (ed IM a 2 Me 
Toronto 1,281 112,765 93-5 70 7,975 6-0 6-9 
Hamilton 258. 26, 744 84-1 17 3, 288 9-5 12-7 
Ottawa LIP he te cue AIe vs. aie dusted: «eet dre Rte hcn He Chale ae 165 12,701 99-5 9 1, 236 9-3 10-3 
Windsor 153 12,456 93-1 17 2,739 17-2 22-7 
VWINI pee eee er ee curr. Ole rn myer moc. enna tt cg 421 35,197 82-9 32 1,700 2-7 3°4 
WENGOUVOR. Ay tothe OL, GARE gs VOL Oe 375 27,435 87-4 29 1,720 4.4 5-3 
Protales leadinnCluregnese.ts dere eee ecto . 4,012 | 364,726 88-2 256 25, 059 5-2 6:3 
Industries 
NEANU PAC TURING ie eet t te ieee antinon 5,218 | 450,582 90-2 DAT 49,025 9-3 11-5 
Anumnalipreducts; edible iow. Wong. neo: 253 20,461 110-5 13 1,185 4.7 4-4 
UE ANG PrOduetesOubo Cibels cies ilo la lie 53 1,681 82-0 6 7 —2-4 —2-8 
Beatpherand products, 0.7 see eee eran UN 260 19,378 95,8 5 1,043 5:3 5-9 
ijumber and products: (5 Wes eke Sa 788 34,478 66-0 26 5-737 10-7 19-3 
Nusicalinstrumentsis iia aee sania alas Suma ple), 35 1133 39-7 —1 186 12-3 44-9 
Pian tproducts, ediple i umes Lene es 418 29,592 103-6 26 1,484 4-5 4-5 
wulprancd paper produete tis wuss ae ea gh 567 55,503 92-0 9 3,992 6-3 7-4 
Ub DeriOrOduchae une de ela weLo es aa hel hint 51 A 722 92-0 6 1,550 12-1 15-1 
extile products ens Reem sc Wee cai, WP bay 901 90, 728 107-1 45 9,416 11-0 11-4 
Plant produGys,\m!e:8. vias merashedelay enna Cie tia ele 159 15,001 115-5 8 462 2-7 2-4 
Wood distillates and extracts................+.. ii 508 128-8 —1 78 22-4 21-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 171 9,130 119-6 19 960 10-3 9-4 
Clay, glass and stone products.............06.: 187 Usaor 67-1 5 1,310 11-5 20-7 
MOG ErICLGURTEDG ie Waa eA ia siie iN ugants eae ia aac ae 96 13,810 109-9 4 338 0-9 0-8 
suElectricall ANpDAratus sy. ose ees ee sels 107 11,252 103-0 14 1,568 12-8 14-2 
Jronand, steel products. si. cedsidilatte sees aeades 804 93, 942 71-5 30 14,003 10-4 17-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.............ee00+++ 146 16, 763 106-4 11 3,608 22-3 26-5 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 118 13,346 132-5 5 1, 226 11-2 9-2 
Miscellancousitic. «2: eb it, | Ee toes sich cibaistale 97 4,823 111-6 Wi 872 14-4 14-8 
MOG GEN Gian acti ct te te ioe Ha ttinug Sam eae aA ls 280 34,549 124-7 49 16,271 58-2 87-5 
NUGGET NGG OCS | ARR PRA ES Ue OR, Neg LE 279 50, 644 110-8 40 6,424 13-3 13-6 
COMMUNICATIONS: cesF5.se tela sale ea ere pen: 83 20,855 79-1 1 —1,207 —4-8 —5-7 
PIECING EO) FU be AVL OUI pecan ant came eae 384 94,774 80-3 14 1,854 3 1-6 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE.. 1,005 127,670 109-3 —1 41,024 34-7 46-5 
TRIM DUsT os EU Ee Se RI OWED ge 640 19,218 47-8 5 4,814 9-3 24-2 
LENE ana yim alas Miia og 2 AbaliGam esate Wa aD DN Sk feed ett 331 81,362 221-3 —4 33, 606 89-1 67-4 
EGEDLENV DST eae es MAMET eth elec keaea tebe Ge 34 27,090 67-9 —2 2, 604 6-6 10-8 
SHR SVIG BS yas ee heck ys Nie, haeoey etiny srarsseulverdyarsatbeas 413 24,116 115-1 77 2,942 8-4 7°9 
ERTLRWANG DOD AWA 8 utah Np cern ele tar co ey as Oe Appeal Di 1,028 90,463 117-8 13 8,692 5-8 5-2 
AT TUS EEUCS  Aaracoate Rls crmya, okies ete oie ase: se Shae 8,690 893, 653 96-0 552 125, 025 12-6 15-1 





increase of 16-3 per cent in their staffs, and of 
15-1 per cent in the average index for 1934 
as compared with 1933. Of the last two com- 
parisons, undoubtedly that between the index 
numbers affords the more reliable guide to 
changes in the employment situation, since 
allowance is made therein for the inclusion 
of new industries, as well as for the cessation 
of defunct businesses. 


While improvement was recorded in all five 
economic areas in 1934 as compared with the 
preceding year, it is evident that Ontario con- 
tributed an unduly large proportion of the 
increase, viz., 54-1 per cent, in comparison 
with the proportion of 43-0 per cent that the 
average employees in this province consti- 
tuted of the total reported for the Dominion. 
That the recovery in the cities has lagged be- 





previously on the mailing list, but is also due 
to the fact that a growing number of firms 
are now furnishing statistics in detail for 
locality and industry. Thus, the different 
branches of a business organization in various 
centres appear in the tabulation as separate 
firms in the centres where establishments are 
maintained. Similarly, employers appear under 
each of the industries for which separate reports 
are furnished. The number of firms as used 


here might more precisely be described as the 
number of reports tabulated, but the former 
expression is generally adhered to in accord- 
ance with statistical usage in other series and 
other countries, and also as presenting a better 
visualization of the nature of the enquiries. On 
the whole, the establishments now being added 
to the mailing list have payrolls that are smaller 
than the average, being in many cases the less 
well known businesses. 
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hind that for the country as a whole, is partly 
accounted for by the unduly large representa- 
tion therein of the industries which have shown 
disproportionately small increases during 1934, 
while the concentration of single homeless un- 
employed men in labour camps outside muni- 
cipalities also contributed to the disparity. Of 
the eight centres for which separate tabula- 
tions are made, Toronto recorded the largest 
advance in actual numbers involved, amount- 
ing to nearly 32 per cent of the total gain in 
these municipalities, while the increases in 
Montreal accounted for some 24 per cent of 
this advance. 

Important though the gains in manufactur- 
ing were during 1934, they were not in propor- 
tion to the number of workers reported in 
this group of industries, which employed 50:4 
per cent of the 1934 average of workers in 
all industries, but contributed only 39-2 per 
cent of the general increase in 1934 over 1933. 
However, it is probable that part of the in- 
creased activity in factory production is ex- 
pressed in the extension of working hours, 
rather than in additions to personnel or sup- 
plementing such increases. On the other hand, 
logging, with 3-9 per cent of the average em- 
ployees, recorded 13 per cent of the total 
workers added to the staffs of all employers; 
construction reported 14:3 per cent of the 
aggregate workers, but 32-8 per cent of the 
average increase during the year. To some 
extent this is due to an increase in the num- 
bers of men employed on a wage basis by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments on 
unemployment relief projects. In transporta- 
tion, services and trade, the improvement, 
though substantial, was not in proportion to 
the relative importance of these industries in 
the industrial distribution of the workers repre- 
sented in the monthly surveys of employment. 


The Fluctuations of Employment in 1934 


The index number of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) stood at 88-6 on 
January 1, the 1934 low point. The move- 
ment in the two following months was de- 
cidedly upward, the gains being substantially 
above the average indicated in the years since 
1921. At the first of April, there was a de- 
cline, seasonal in character, but rather inten- 
sified by the fact that Easter last year fell on 
April 1, with its consequent slowing up of 
industry over the holidays. From May 1 to 
July 1, there were important increases, which, 
on the whole, were rather greater than the 
average experienced in the years since 1921. 
The next two months saw a reversal of the 
favourable movement, but this was resumed 
at the beginning of October and continued in 
November, while seasonal reductions were 
again indicated on December 1. There were, 
therefore, greater fluctuations during 1934 than 
in the preceding year, when steady declines 
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from January 1 to April 1 had been suc- 
ceeded by uninterrupted gains during the re- 
maining months. The increase from January 1 
to December 1 amounted to 11-6 per cent; 
since the average advance between these two 
dates in the last thirteen years has been 
slightly more than 7 per cent, this represents 
a substantial betterment during the year. 


The general index of employment is influ- 
enced to some extent by public works under- 
taken for the relief of unemployment. This 
factor does not, however, directly enter into 
the situation in many other important indus- 
tries, which during 1934 reported marked im- 
provement,—notably manufacturing, logging, 
mining, trade, etc. Factory employment is 
especially important in this connection, since 
approximately half of the total workers in- 
cluded in the surveys earn their livelihood in 
manufacturing. This division showed uninter- 
rupted recovery during nine months of 1934— 
from January 1 to October 1. This was the 
longest period of unbroken expansion reported 
since the record was commenced in 1921, being 
longer by one month than that indicated in 
1933. During these months the reporting em- 
ployers added some 72,200 persons to their 
staffs, a number that compared favourably with 
the increase of just over 61,400 reported by 
the manufacturers furnishing data for the pre- 
ceding year, and reflected an even more note- 
worthy improvement when contrasted with the 
decline of over 3,900 operatives reported by 
the factories furnishing data for the same 
period of 1932. The index, rising from 80-0 
at the opening of 1934 to 94:4 on October 1, 
showed a gain of 14:4 points or 18-0 per cent 
in these months. Curtailment of a seasonal 
character affected the situation in the last two 
months of the year, but on the whole, these 
were on a smaller scale than has been usual 
in the thirteen preceding years for which sta- 
tistics are available, and the index of factory 
employment, at 91-3 on December 1, was 11:3 
points or 14:1 per cent above the January 1 
index. The importance of this percentage gain 
is emphasized when it is compared with the 
average increase in the index from January 1 
to December 1 in the years 1921-1933, which 
amounts only to 7:4 per cent. 





1The number of man-days worked on a wage 
basis as reported to the Dominion Unemploy- 
ment Relief Commissioner by the provinces and 
Dominion Departments for the eleven months 
January to November, 1934, was 8,072,993. 
There were also 8,867,559 man-days relief work 
afforded in provincially and federally operated 
camps where the unemployed were cared for 
and given useful work in return for subsistence 
and a small cash allowance. These figures are 
subject to revision when final reports are 
received. During the year 1933, the number 
of man-days worked on a wage basis was 
1,643,111, and the number of man-days relief 
work afforded on a_ subsistence basis was 
9,714,701. 
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In connection with the statistics on employ- 
ment herein reviewed, it may again be men- 
tioned that during the depression there has 
been a very general movement to retain as 
many as possible on the working force by 
reducing the daily or weekly hours worked. 
The earnings of the persons included in the 
monthly reports on employment, if available, 
would in this way doubtless have shown in 
many cases a greater decline than the number 
on the payrolls upon which the index numbers 
are calculated, while similarly, an improve- 
ment in the business outlook will be reflected 
in many cases by an extension of the working 
hours rather than by an immediate increase 
in the personnel. In the United States, the 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act have during 1933 and 1934 accentuated 
this phase, the increase in the numbers on the 
payrolls frequently being at the expense of a 
reduction in the time worked by those already 
in employment. This is illustrated in the 
statistics of earnings, which in the United 
States are collected from the firms who fur- 
nish monthly data on employment. Thus, the 
preliminary index of employment in manu- 
facturing on November 15 (the latest avail- 
able date), stood at 76-8 per cent of the aver- 
age for the three years, 1923-1925, while the 
index of earnings calculated on the same base, 
was only 59-5 per cent on the same date. 

Another point may be noted regarding the 
Canadian index numbers of employment. 
Where employers are obliged to curtail their 
production, it sometimes happens that the date 
to which the monthly survey relates marks 
the low point in activity for the month, em- 
ployment in some cases being in greater 
volume on almost any other working day of 
the month. This factor is of greater import- 
ance when the numbers at work fluctuate about 
a low level than when staffs are more normal. 


An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers shows that all industries except com- 
munications shared in the improvement noted 
during 1934 as compared with the preceding 
year and also with 1932. It has already been 
stated that manufacturing experienced the 
longest period of expansion on record in the 
years since 1920; to this recovery most of 
the various branches of factory employment 
have contributed more or less extensively. 
Logging was unusually active, the average 
index, at 124-7 having, been exceeded in this 
record only by that of 125-8 reported in 1929. 
Mining advanced during nine of the twelve 
months, with the result that employment in 
that group was generally brisker than in any 
other year since 1930. Construction gained 
considerably during the busy season, and was 
generally higher than in 1933 and 1932, though 
continuing at a low level as compared with 
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years of normal activity. Services and trade 
afforded a greater volume of employment, 
stimulated to some extent by a better tourist 
season, as well as by the general improvement 
in business. In. connection with these two 
industries, it may again be pointed out that 
in such lines of business, establishments as a 
rule cannot be wholly closed down for longer 
or shorter periods, as in manufacturing plants, 
with the result that the situation is frequently 
met by cutting down the normal working day 
or week for the individual employee in order 
to retain as many as possible on the payroll. 
This tends to keep up the employment index, 
since the methods used in rotating the staff 
are usually not reflected in the monthly em- 
ployment data. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The recovery in industrial activity during 
1934 extended to all five economic areas, but 
to a varying extent; the situation at the 
end of 1934 was substantially better in each of 
these districts than it had been at the opening 
of the year, and also than it was at the end 
of 1933. The greatest proportional gain be- 
tween the 1934 low and high points occurred 
in Ontario, where the maximum of activity 
was at July 1; the index then stood at 109-9, 
being 18-7 points higher than the minimum of 
91-2 recorded on January 1. Employment in 
all five economic areas was greater, on the 
average, than in the twelve months of 1933. 
In the Maritime Provinces, there was a gain 
of 18:4 per cent in the 1934 mean over that 
for the preceding year, in Quebec, of 11°8 per 
cent; in Ontario, of 20-3 per cent; in the 
Prairies, of 4:4 per cent; and in British Colum- 
bia, of 15-9 per cent. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed improvement in 
the first quarter of 1934, this being contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement at the time 
of year. At the first of April, however, there 
was a considerable decline, which reduced the 
index to 95-1, its low point for the twelve- 
month period. The upward movement was 
shortly resumed, and there were continuous 
gains from May 1 to December 1, the longest 
period of uninterrupted expansion reported 
in the fourteen years for which records are 
available. The indicated peak of industrial 
employment was at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when the index stood at 106-9; this was 
10:2 per cent higher than at the opening of 
1934, and 14-5 per cent above the 1933 maxi- 
mum of 93-4 also on December 1. Activity 
in each month of last year was greater than 
in the same month of the preceding year. 

Manufacturing as a whole showed decided 
gains in employment; the index was consist- 
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ently higher throughout the year, the mean 
being at 91-8, as compared with 77-2 in 1933. 
The December 1, 1934, index, at 95-9, was 
14-7 per cent higher than that for the same 
month in the preceding year. In the textile, 
iron and steel, lumber and pulp and paper 
groups, activity was generally greater than in 
1933; the indexes, with few exceptions, were 
above their levels in the same month of the 
year before, and in each case, also averaged 
considerably higher than in 1932. However, 
employment in these branches of manufac- 
turing (with the single exception of pulp and 
paper mills) was substantially below the 1926 
basic average. Unsatisfactory export condi- 
tions continued to affect transportation, as in 
the last few years, and this industry afforded, 
on the whole, practically the same volume of 
employment in 1934 as in 1933, when activity 
had been reduced as compared with the imme- 
diately preceding years. Communications were 
generally quieter, in spite of the improvement 
over 1933 that was indicated towards the close 
of the year. Construction on the whole was 
more active, partly in consequence of works 
undertaken for the relief of unemployment. 
Services afforded greater employment, and 
trade also registered a generally higher level 
of activity. Mining showed consistent bet- 
terment over 1933. Considerably greater 
activity was indicated in logging, in which the 
index of employment averaged 203-0, com- 
pared with 88-6 in 1933 and 62-3 in 1932. The 
seasonal increases in bush operations during 
the winter of 1933-34 and in the present 
autumn and winter have been exceptionally 
large, resulting in the highest average of em- 
ployment in the record of fourteen years. 
The aggregate payrolls of the 613 reporting 
employers in the Maritime Provinces aver- 
aged 71,401 persons, as compared with the 
mean of 59,564 employed by the 584 firms 
co-operating in the preceding year. 
Quebec—With only one exception, the trend 
of employment from January 1 to November 1 
was uniformly favourable in Quebec, although 
the gains were generally on a smaller scale 
than those noted in 1933. During this period, 
the only decline indicated occurred on April 1, 
when shutdowns over the Easter holidays, 
together with exceptionally large seasonal 
losses in logging and snow clearing operations 
resulted in a pronounced recession in employ- 
ment. The index then rose from its 1934 low 
of 85-1 on April 1 to its maximum of 98:0 
on November 1, or by over 15 per cent. The 
1934 peak was 11-7 points higher than at the 
beginning of the year, and 5:8 points above 
the level of the same month in 1933. Employ- 
ment in the year just closed fluctuated be- 
tween narrower limits than in 1933, the index 
advancing by some thirteen points between the 


trough and the peak, as compared with a 
variation of over nineteen points in the pre- 
ceding year, when employment in Quebec had 
reached a very low level; however, activity in 
each month of 1934 was greater than in the 
corresponding month in the preceding year. 
The labour forces of the 2,080 co-operating 
employers varied between 231,193 and 268,364 
workers on the dates of minimum and maxi- 
mum activity, respectively, averaging 249,996 
for the twelve months; while the mean index 
was 91-7; the 1933 average of the 1,975 report- 
ing firms was 221,596 and the index averaged 
82-0. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
was brisker during the entire year than in 
1933, improvement in this comparison being 
indicated each month, while the 1934 index 
averaged 92-1, or 10-6 per cent higher than in 
the preceding year. Practically all classes of 
manufacturing recorded a larger volume of em- 
ployment, the improvement in the major 
eroups,—lumber, pulp and paper, textiles and 
iron and steel,—was especially important, em- 
phasized by the large number of workers 
engaged in such industries. Employment in 
communications was less in the twelve months, 
but general expansion was shown in the other 
non-manufacturing divisions, whose indexes in 
each case averaged several points higher than 
in 1933. In the logging group, activity was 
substantially greater throughout the year under 
review, the mean index standing at 202-5, as 
against 109-3 in 1933, and 60-3 in 1932. Min- 
ing was also decidedly more active in 1934 
than for several years past, largely due to 
gains in the metallic ore branch; the mining 
index averaged 123-0, as against 101-4 in the 
year before. The index in construction was 
higher than in the immediately preceding 
years, averaging 59-8, or six points above the 
1933 mean. Employment in trade was gener- 
ally well maintained; the index in five months 
was at a lower level than in the same months 
of 1933, but the average of 128-0 compared 
favourably with that of 125-4 in the preceding 
year. Services, though in a more favourable 
position than in 1933, showed only moderate 
activity during the year under review; it may 
be repeated that many persons on the pay- 
rolls of the reporting trading and services 
establishments, as In manufacturing and vari- 
ous other groups, were probably not employe 
full time. , 


Ontario—An average staff of 384,456 em- 
ployees was registered by the 3,830 firms fur- 
nishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 
101-3 in 1934, or 17-1 points higher than in 
the preceding year, when the payrolls of the 
3,588 co-operating establishments had aver- 
aged 316,865. Employment showed greater 
fluctuation during 1934 than in the preceding 
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year, there being a range of nearly 19 points 
between the maximum and minimum indexes. 
The situation indicated each month was bet- 
ter than in the same month of 1933, the 
December 1 index, at 101-7, being nine per 
cent higher than at the same date of 1933. 


Manufacturers, on the whole, reported 
greater activity throughout 1934, although 
employment continued in lesser volume than 
during the basic year, 1926. During the year 
under review, as in 1933, the index was slightly 
lower than the manufacturing index for the 
second great manufacturing province—Que- 
bec; this was again mainly due to a compara- 
tively low level of activity in the iron and 
steel industries, which are especially important 
in the industrial composition of Ontario; a 
comparison of the data shows, however, that 
the heavy industries in Ontario experienced 
relatively greater recovery during 1934 than 
was the case in Quebec. The indexes in lum- 
ber and textiles were substantially higher in 
the latter province than in Ontario. Employ- 
ment in pulp and paper, lumber, textile, metal 
and other factories was brisker throughout the 
year than in 1933, and in each case was also 
in greater volume at the close than at the 
opening of the year under review. Iron and 
steel advanced steadily from January 1 to 
June 1, 1934, succeeded by uninterrupted con- 
tractions in the remaining months. Neverthe- 
less, the situation was better throughout the 
year than in 1933, the index averaging 72-1, 
as compared with 58-3 in the preceding twelve 
months. In the textile group, activity gained 
month by month from January 1 until May 1, 
followed by fluctuation in the latter part of 
the year; these, however, were about a higher 
level than in 1933, and the 1934 mean of 
104-1 was over seven points above that of 
the previous year. 


Operations in logging camps throughout 1934 
were at a relatively high level in comparison 
with the last few years, the index, even at its 
lowest point of 51:1 on June 1, being over 
three points above the average of 47-9 indi- 
cated in 1933; the 1934 mean was 95:9. The 
revival of industry in the United States, to- 
gether with the continued benefits of the agree- 
ments made at the Ottawa Imperial Economic 
Conference in 1932, have materially contri- 
buted to the improvement in the lumbering 
industries. Mining was particularly active, 
employment in the autumn and early winter 
reaching the highest level in the record; on 
December 1 the index was 175:4, while in the 
twelve months it averaged 154-5, as compared 
with 127-2 in 1983. The production of metallic 
ores, which accounts for most of the persons 
engaged in mining in Ontario, continued at 
an unusually high level during the year just 
passed, the premium paid on gold again pro- 


viding an important stimulus to production. 
The number employed in communications was 
smaller than in 1933. Transportation, in all 
but three months of 1934, was brisker than in 
the corresponding months of the preceding 
year; the mean index at 75-2 was fractionally 
higher than that of 74:4 in 1933. Services 
also reported greater activity than in the year 
before, to some extent reflecting improvement 
in the tourist trade. Construction generally 
afforded more employment, partly in conse- 
quence of unemployment relief undertakings. 
Private and commercial building, however, was 
also in greater volume. The index averaged 
158-8 in the twelve months of 1934, compared 
with 86:2 in 1933 and 101-1 in 1932. The 
volume of employment in trade was greater 
throughout 1934 than in the preceding year, 
the index averaging 125:3, or 7:7 points 
higher than in 1932. 


Prairie Provinces——Employment in the Prai- 
rie Provinces showed rather less variation 
than in the preceding year, the index ranging 
from 83-3 on April 1 to 96:5 at the beginning 
of November, as compared with a spread of 
over twenty points between the 1933 high and 
low. The situation at the beginning of each 
month except October was better than on the 
same date of the year before, but employ- 
ment did not attain so high a peak as in 
1933, when the maximum index was 98-7 on 
October 1. The average for the twelve months, 
however, was 90:0, or 3:8 points more than in 
the preceding year, while it was the same as 
in 1932. As has been pointed out in previous 
annual reviews of employment, the unsatis- 
factory conditions prevailing in agriculture 
since the autumn of 1929 have caused much 
unemployment among farm workers, who are 
ordinarily not represented in these statistics, 
but for many of whom work or relief has had 
to be found in recent years. This has re- 
sulted in large programmes of highway con- 
struction and maintenance and in the forma- 
tion of labour camps, accommodating consider- 
able numbers of distressed agricultural and 
other workers. The 1,285 employers furnish- 
ing data in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and AI- 
berta had an average staff of 112,868 persons 
during the year, while in 1933, the 1,186 co- 
operating firms reported an average payroll of 
106,839 workers. Activity in manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade was gen- 
erally greater during 1934 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Within the manufacturing group, 
there were advances in the textile, lumber, iron 
and steel and some other industries, while in 
the pulp and paper group there was improve- 
ment in some months of the year under review 
as compared with 1933, but this was not sus- 
tained and the annual average was slightly 
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lower. Logging, though still at a low level, 
was much brisker than in the preceding year. 


British Columbia—The 882 firms reporting 
in British Columbia employed an average 
working force of 74,870 employees, while in 
the preceding year a mean of 63,762 was re- 
ported by 797 employers; the 1934 index aver- 
aged 90-4, as compared with 78-0 in 1938, 
80-5 in 1932, 95:5 in 1931, 107-9 in 1930, 111°5 
in 1929 and 106-4 in 1928. All groups of manu- 
facturing showed heightened activity during 
1934. The lumber, pulp and paper, textiles, 
iron and steel and other factories reported 
a decidedly better situation at the end of 1934 
than at the beginning, while the indexes also 
averaged higher than in the preceding year. 
The lumber trade has benefitted substantially 
in recent months from the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference agreements, as well as 
from quickened demand in the markets of the 
United States, the improvement extending 
to the logging, as well as the lumber industry. 
Employment in these two branches, however, 
continued at a low level in comparison with 
1930 and earlier years of the record. Mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade were brisker during the 
greater part of 1934, the mean index in each 
of these being higher than in 1933. On the 
other hand, communications afforded rather 
less employment. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement in industrial employment was 
reported in seven of the eight centres for which 
statistics are segregated, viz., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, while in the eighth—Quebec 
City— the index averaged the same as in 1933. 
A significant feature of the situation is that 
the recovery in the cities has generally been 
at a slower rate than in the Dominion as a 
whole. Thus, in 1934, 46 per cent of the aver- 
age number of co-operating firms in Canada 
were located in these eight municipal areas, 
and they had 40:8 per cent of the average 
employees covered in the monthly surveys; 
of the total additions to staffs during the year 
under review, however, they reported only 
20 per cent. The index numbers for the eight 
cities showed an average advance of 6°3 per 
cent while that for the Dominion as a whole 
was 15-1 per cent. Various reasons contribute 
to this disparity in the relative revival of busi- 
ness activity in the cities and elsewhere in the 
country at large; the concentration of single 
homeless unemployed men in construction 
camps outside the municipalities; the unusu- 
ally large gains in industries which ordinarily 
are operated in the rural areas, such as mining, 
logging, lumbering and canning; the forces, 


legislative and other, which operate to main- 
tain wages in the cities at a relatively higher 
level than in towns and villages, so tending to 
hasten recovery in the smaller centres at the 
expense of the larger units of population 
where taxes, rents, etc., are necessarily higher. 
These are probably among the most potent 
reasons for the apparently retarded revival 
in the cities. The reports showed that em- 
ployment, as in the preceding year, was main- 
tained at a higher level in Ottawa and Que- 
bec City than in the other centres above 
named, while the lowest indexes were indicated 
in Winnipeg, Hamilton and Montreal. The 
greatest percentage of improvement shown 
by the 1934 index numbers over those for 1933 
were in Windsor and Hamilton. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 1,200 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 125,095 persons, 
while the mean index, at 84°5 was 4:3 per 
cent higher than that for the preceding year. 
The trend of employment was generally up- 
ward from January 1 to November 1; the 
gains, however, resulted in the addition of a 
rather smaller number of persons to the pay- 
rolls of the co-operating employers than in 
1933. The index rose from 78-0 at the opening 
of the year to 87°3 at the beginning of No- 
vember, or by over 11-9 per cent. Manufac- 
turing generally was more active in every 
month of 1934; the index averaged 85:7, as 
compared with 79:9 in the preceding year, 
and with 85-6 in 1932. The vegetable food 
group showed a higher level during eight 
months of last year than in the same months 
of the year preceding, and the average index 
was slightly higher. The printing, publishing 
and paper goods, textile, iron and steel and 
other divisions reported improvement on the 
whole as compared with 1933, while tobacco 
and beverage factories were generally slacker. 
Communications consistently afforded less em- 
ployment. Transportation was brisker in most 
months than in the same period of 1933. Con- 
struction firms reported smaller payrolls dur- 
ing seven months of 1934, and their average 
employment during the year was lower. In 
trade also the index in six months was below 
that for the same period of 1933, but the 
annual average was fractionally higher, at 
120-7. 


Quebec City—The 1934 variation between 
the minimum and the maximum of employ- 
ment in Quebec amounted to over thirteen 
points in the index, a larger range than in 1933, 
but the average index was unchanged at 95-1. 
There were monthly increases from February 
to September 1, with only one exception, 
while the trend in the last quarter was un- 
favourable. The staffs of the 159 employers 
furnishing data averaged 12,333. Activity in 
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manufacturing generally was at practically the 
same level, the mean index standing at 94-0, 
as against 93-9 in the preceding year. Leather 
plants, on the whole, were not so busy as in 
1933, but other branches of manufacturing 
showed moderate improvement in this compari- 
son. The mean index in transportation was 
lower, while that for construction was higher 
in nine months, averaging 95:5 as against 91-0 
in 1933. 


Toronto—As in 1933, employment showed 
moderate improvement during eight months 
of 1934; at the close of the year the index was 
7-1 points higher than at the beginning, while 
the annual mean of 93-5 compared favourably 
with that of 87-5 for 1933. The number of 
employees of the 1,281 firms co-operating dur- 
ing the year under review averaged 112,765, 
while in the year before the mean payroll of 
the 1,211 reporting employers was 104,790. 
The manufacturing industries showed a better 
situation each month of 1934 than in 1933; 
within this group, iron and steel, printing and 
publishing and other manufacturing indus- 
tries reported consistently greater employment 
in the twelve months of the year under review, 
while in vegetable food and textile factories 
activity was greater in most months, so that 
the average indexes were higher than in the 
preceding year. Transportation during the 
greater part of 1934, and communications in 
every month, were slacker than at the same 
date in 1933. On the other hand, employment 
in trade and construction was better main- 
tained in 1934 by the firms furnishing returns, 
improvement being reported each month 
over the same period of the preceding year. 
In Toronto, as in the other centres, some 
establishments continued to retain a consider- 
able proportion of their ordinary staffs by re- 
ducing the hours worked by their employees. 


Ottawa—There were almost uninterrupted 
advances in Ottawa from the first of the year 
to August, after which the tendency was down- 
ward. On the whole, however, employment 
was brisker than in 1933, the index averaging 
99-5 in 1934, compared with 90-2 in the pre- 
ceding year. Manufacturing reported a larger 
volume of employment, all branches showing 
generally greater activity. Construction and 
trading establishments also reported larger 
staffs, improvement having been noted in every 
month of 1934. An average payroll of 12,701 
workers was employed by the 165 firms whose 
data were received, as compared with the 
1933 average of 11,465 reported by 156 em- 
ployers. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased during eight months of the year under 
review, with the result that the December 1 
index of 86-1 was nine points above the level 
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of January 1; it was also higher by some six 


points than on December 1, 1933, while the 
mean for the year under review was 84:1, as 
compared with 74:6 in the preceding year. 
Manufacturing showed gains from month to 
month from January to August, being also 
brisker throughout 1934 than in 19383. Textiles, 
iron and steel, electrical appliances and other 
groups of factory employment were more ac- 
tive, improvement over 1933 being indicated 
in most months of the year under review. Con- 
struction and trade, on the whole, also afforded 
heightened employment in 1934. The 258 co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 26,744 persons; in 1933, 241 establish- 
ments had 23,456 workers, on the average. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
The index number of employment in the Bor- 
der Cities averaged 93-1 and the recorded pay- 
rolls of the 153 co-operating firms averaged 
12,456 workers in 1934, compared with the 
mean index of 75-9 and 9,717 employees in 
136 establishments as reported during the pre- 
ceding year; in 1929, when employment was 
at its maximum for this record, the average 
index was 153-2. Manufacturing showed gen- 
eral improvement as compared with 1933, the 
index being higher in all but two months than 
at the same date in the preceding year, and 
averaging 97-1, or 21 points higher than in 
1933. The automobile and related industries 
were more active, though they were still oper- 
ating at a relatively low level as compared 
with boom years. Construction was quieter 
in five months of the year under review, on 
the whole, was slightly brisker than in the 
year before, although continuing in very small 
volume. Owing to the employment policy fol- 
lowed by some firms in the Border Cities, it 
frequently happens that activity on the date 
of these enquiries is at a lower level than on 
almost any other day in the month; the prac- 
tice of reducing working hours rather than 
personnel is also an especially important factor 
in the situation in these centres. 


Winnipeg—Conditions in Winnipeg im- 
proved to some extent during 1934; but em- 
ployment was still dull, the index being lower 
than in any other of the leading cities. The 
geographical position of Winnipeg has caused 
the city to be particularly affected by the 
unsatisfactory markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts prevailing at home and abroad, as well 
as by other factors of more general applica- 
tion. Improvement was noted in eight months, 
while the gains in general were on a larger 
scale than for several years past; activity on 
December 1 was higher than at the beginning 
of 1934 and also than on December 1, 1933. 
The mean index for the year was 82-9, com- 
pared with 80-2 in 1933, 86-6 in 1932, 97-1 in 
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1931, 107-6 in 1930 and 112-3 in 1929. The 
manufacturing division as a whole was brisker 
in every month of the year under review than 
in 1933; considerable improvement occurred 
in the food and textile groups, while iron and 
steel plants recorded no general change, and 
paper and printing and publishing, on the 
whole, afforded less employment. ‘Transporta- 
tion, construction and trade generally reported 
a larger volume of employment. An average 
staff of 35,197 was employed by the 421 firms 
whose data were received during the twelve 
months under review, compared with 33,497 
reported by 389 establishments in 1933. 


Vancouver——During 1933, employment. in 
Vancouver had advanced during five months; 
the 1934 period of expansion extended over 
eight months, and the index averaged 87:4, or 


4-4 points more than in the preceding year. 


The index on December 1, at 89:0, compared 
favourably with that of 82:2 recorded on Jan- 
uary 1; in 1933, there had been a gain of 2:4 
points between January 1 and December 1. 
Data were furnished by some 375 firms with 
a mean payroll of 27,435 workers in 1934, while 
in 1933 the averages were 346 establishments 
and 25,715 employees. The unemployment ex- 
isting in Vancouver, as in other industrial 
centres, is doubtless greater than would be 
indicated in these surveys of employment, 
owing to the unemployed transients who gravi- 
tate there, although in all probability they 
have never appeared on any of the payrolls 
reported by Vancouver establishments. While 
the unemployment relief camps are designed 
to take care of such workers, it is probable 
that in some cases they still constitute a prob- 
lem. The situation in Vancouver is aggra- 
vated by the milder winters enjoyed as com- 
pared with other parts of Canada. Manufac- 
turing showed improvement throughout 1934, 
the index averaging 84°8 or 6°6 points higher 
than in the year before. In all but two months, 
the lumber trade showed heightened activity, 
and other manufactures were also generally 
brisker. The index for transportation was 
practically the same as in 1933, those for com- 
munications and construction were slightly 
lower, while services and trade were busier 
during most of the year, having higher average 
indexes. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


As already stated, employment in manufac- 
turing generally increased uninterruptedly 
during 1934 from January 1 to October 1, the 
longest period of expansion yet experienced in 
the fourteen years for which data are now 
available. During these nine months of re- 
covery, some 72,200 persons were reinstated 
on the staffs of the co-operating establish- 


ments. Seasonal losses reduced employment 
during the last two months of the year, but 
on the whole, these were smaller than the 
average declines indicated in the preceding 
thirteen years, and the index, at 91:3 on De- 
cember 1, was 11 points or 14:1 per cent higher 
than at the first of the year. This increase 
compared favourably with that of 13:4 per 
cent in the same months of 1933, while in 
each of the other years since 1930 activity 
had declined as the year progressed, there 
having been reductions of 3°6, 4:1 and 5-9 
points between the indexes for January 1 and 
December 1 of 1932, 1931 and 1930, respec- 
tively. The average increase in the index 
during the twelve months, January 1 to De- 
cember 1 in the years 1921-1933 is 7°4 per 
cent, so that the advance of 14:1 per cent 
during the year under review is especially 
noteworthy. The improvement which occurred 
in 1934 over 1933 was more pronounced than 
that noted in 19383 as compared with 1932. 
The payrolls reported at the beginning of 
December, 1934, exceeded those indicated for 
January 1 by some 58,000 persons, while in 
the preceding year some 50,000 workers had 
been reinstated in the co-operating establish- 
ments. Employment in each month of the 
year under review was more active than in 
the corresponding month of the preceding 
year; indeed, the indexes at the beginning of 
October, November and December were higher 
than in the final quarter of the last three 
years, while the average for the year was 
above that for 1933 and also for 1982. 


Statistics were received during 1934 from 
some 5,218 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 450,582 operatives, as compared with 
the average of 401,557 reported by the 4,980 
establishments making returns in 1933. The 
index averaged 90:2 per cent of the 1926 pay- 
rolls of the co-operating firms, as compared 
with a mean of 80:9 in the preceding year, 
84-4 in 1932, 95-3 in 1931, 109-0 in 1930 and 
117-1 in 1929. 

Index numbers are prepared for 45 differ- 
ent divisions and sub-divisions of factory em- 
ployment; with few exceptions, these showed 
improvement during most months of 1934 as 
compared with the same period of the year 
before, the indexes averaging higher by sev- 
eral points; in many cases, the means were 
also higher than in 1932. In 483 manufacturing 
industries, employment on the whole was in 
greater volume than in 1938, while in only 
two was it not so active. These two were 
the fur and its products and the tobacco 
groups. The most noteworthy gains during 
1934 occurred in lumber, rubber, textile, clay, 
glass and stone, electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
manufacturing plants. The mean index in iron 
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and steel advanced from 61-1 in 1933 to 71-5 
in the year under review, or by 17 per cent; 
this improvement is of particular importance 
as indicative of an upward movement in the 
production of capital goods, the recovery from 
the low point of the depression having orig- 
inated in the production of goods for imme- 
diate consumption. The highest level of em- 
ployment, relatively to the 1926 basic average, 
was maintained in the edible animal, woollen, 
silk, hosiery and knitting, tobacco and bever- 
age, chemical, electric current, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral products. On 
the other hand, the indexes in lumber, musical 
instrument, clay, glass and stone and iron and 
steel factories were decidedly lower than the 
average for all manufacturing industries. 
Nevertheless, these four industries showed in- 
creases over 1933 that considerably exceeded 
the average. 


Logging 


During 1933, there were evidences of a dis- 
tinct revival in logging, a favourable move- 
ment that was intensified during the year under 
review, when employment, on the whole, 
reached a volume only exceeded in this record 
of fourteen years by that reported in 1929. 
The seasonal increases in the autumn and 
early winter of 1934 were on an unprecedented 
scale, forecasting activity during 1935 in river 
driving and in lumber and pulp mill operations. 
The annual index in logging showed an increase 
of 87:5 per cent as compared with 1933. 
This is a comparatively small group, constitut- 
ing, on the average, less than four per cent of 
the aggregate number on the payrolls of the 
co-operating firms; in 1934, however, no less 
than 13 per cent of the total number of per- 
sons added to the staffs were reported by 
operators of lumber camps. All five economic 
areas shared in the improvement but the 
greatest activity was in the Eastern Provinces 
and Quebec. The working force of the 280 
logging firms supplying information during 
1934 averaged 34,549, and the index number, 
124-7. The reported payrolls varied from 
20,733 on June 1 to 55,384 at the end of the 
year. In 1933, the mean index was 66:5, while 
the number employed by the 231 employers 
co-operating was 18,278, and in 1932, the em- 
ployees averaged 11,646, and the index, 42-6. 
Previous issues have mentioned that the diffi- 
culties of collecting data covering bush opera- 
tions are constantly increased by the grow- 
ing practice on the part of the larger oper- 
ators, of letting contracts for their wood re- 
quirements to small contractors and to settlers 
on the northern frontiers of settlement. From 
many of such contractors, it is impossible to 
obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion 
in the monthly surveys of employment. 

90940—4 


Mining 

There were gains in mining during seven 
months of 1933, while the trend was upward 
in nine months of last year. Employment 
throughout 1934 was consistently higher than 
in 1933 and 19382, and from June 1, activity was 
also greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1931. The index at 122-9 on December 1, 
1934, was over fifteen per cent higher than at 
the opening of the year, and was also 16-5 
per cent higher than on December 1, 1933. 
The index averaged 110:8, compared with 
97-5 in 1933; this was an advance of 13-3 
points, as compared with the reduction of 1-7 
points in 19383 from the 1932 level. In coal- 
mining, employment was brisker, the index 
averaging 87-6, compared with 84:1 in 1933. 
The labour force of the 100 co-operating oper- 
ators averaged 23,710 workers in 1934, as 
against a mean of 22,644 employed at some 90 
mines in the preceding year. Employment in 
the mining of metallic ores was generally much 
higher than in 1933, being in fact in greater 
volume than in any other year on record; 
the mean index, at 179-4, was nearly 36 points 
above the average of the preceding year, and 
33°8 points higher than in 1930, the previous 
maximum. The index varied from 158-5 on 
January 1 to 206-1 on December 1, showing 
uninterrupted improvement throughout the 
year. The staffs of the 103 reporting firms 
averaged 21,259 during the year under review, 
compared with 16,990 in 74 mines during 1933. 
The continued premium on gold had a decid- 
edly stimulating effect on activity in the 
metallic ore division. 


Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
showed considerably increased employment and 
extraordinary activity on road work; employ- 
ment, being assisted by the partial recovery in 
the building trades, was better than in the same 
period of the preceding year. In spite of this 
improvement, however, production continued 
at a relatively low level as compared with 
most years of the record. The index aver- 
aged 83:5 as compared with 69-3 in 1933, but 
with 1387-1 in 1929, when activity in this group 
was unusually pronounced, in consequence of 
the very large program of construction work 
then being executed. An average payroll 
of 5,674 persons was employed during 1934 
by the 76 co-operating firms, while those re- 
porting in 1933 had a mean of 4,585. Quar- 
ries, and other divisions coming under this 
heading recorded rather heightened activity 
over the preceding year. 


Transportation 


The fluctuations in employment during 1934 
differed from those of 1933; there were gains in 
only six months as compared with seven 
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months of the preceding year, but the expan- 
sion was on a larger scale, and the employ- 
ment index for 1934 averaged 80-3, as com- 
pared with 79-0 in 1988. The 384 transpor- 
tation companies whose returns were tabulated 
employed, on the average, 94,774 workers, as 
compared with the mean of 92,920 reported 
by the 370 employers co-operating in the pre- 
ceding year. In the steam railway division, the 
index averaged 72:2 or 2:5 points more than 
in 1933. An average working force of 57,418 
employees was recorded in steam railway 
operation, compared with 55,472 in 1933. 
Street railways and cartage companies, to the 
number of 192 with a mean of 24,270 workers, 
reported a rather lower level of employment, 
the index averaging 110-9 or two points lower 
than in the preceding year. Employment in 
shipping and stevedoring was also slightly less 
than in 1933; the mean index was 79:0, while 
the reported staffs averaged 13,089, varying 
between 9,822 persons on April 1, and 15,351 
at the beginning of October. In the year be- 
fore, the mean index was 79-9. 


Communications 


The communications division reported a 
smaller volume of employment, the index 
averaging 79-1, compared with 83-9 in 1933. 
Telegraphs showed moderate improvement, 
but telephones were slacker. The personnel 
of the companies furnishing data during 1934 
averaged 20,855 employees, of whom approxi- 
mately 77 per cent were engaged on telephones. 
In the preceding year, the average was 22,062, 
some 80 per cent of these being engaged in 
telephonic communications. It is probable 
that a part of the falling-off in this group 
is due to the increasing use of the dial system 
of telephoning. 


Construction and Maintenance 


The construction industries during 1933 had 
reported increases in six months; in the year 
under review, there were general advances 
during only five months, but the workers taken 
on in this shorter period of expansion were 
decidedly more numerous. The number of per- 
sons added to the payrolls of employers in 
these industries during 1934 constituted nearly 
one third of the total increase reported in all 
industries as compared with the preceding 
year, the average gains in highway and build- 
ing work being disproportionately large in 
relation to the numbers employed therein. In 
some cases, the increases were due to works! 
undertaken by public authorities primarily for 
the relief of employment; the maintenance of 
work camps in place of direct relief for cer- 
tain classes of unemployed men, was instituted 





1See footnote on page 40. 


on a large scale during 1933, and continued 
during the year under review. There was also 
important improvement during 1934 in general 
building and railway construction. The forces 
of the 1,005 co-operating employers averaged 
127,670 in the year being reviewed, varying 
between 102,681 on January 1 and 164,467 at 
the beginning of July. The general index for 
this group averaged 109-3, compared with 74-6 
in 1933 and 86-0 in 1982. 


Building construction gained in nine months 
in 1934, and was more active in each month 
than in the same period of the preceding year, 
when there had been increases in only five 
months. The index, at 55:2 on December 1, 
was almost 30 per cent higher than that of 42-5 
recorded on December 1, 1933. The mean in- 
dex in the year under review, 47-8 per cent 
of the 1926 average, compared favourably with 
that of 38-5 in the preceding year, but was still 
very much lower than in years of normal build- 
ing activity. The average number of persons 
employed by the 640 reporting contractors was 
19,218. In 1933, 635 contractors had reported 
an average of 14,404 employees. As already 
stated in connection with logging, there is an 
increasing tendency for the larger contractors 
to sublet their contracts, by trades, to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a compara- 
tively small number of workers. When they 
have less than 15 employees, they are not asked 
to furnish data on employment, so that the 
number employed in building is undoubtedly 


‘considerably in excess of that covered in these 


statistics. 


Road construction as reported to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics afforded more em- 
ployment in every month of 1934 than in the 
same period of 1933. The payrolls reported 
in the year under review averaged 81,362, 
ranging between 65,856 on January 1 and 114,- 
392 at the beginning of July. The index aver- 
aged 221-3, compared with 132-2 in 1933. In 
many districts, road work normally is supple- 
mentary to the occupations usually followed 
by nearby residents, particularly agriculturists 
during slack period on their farms. The num- 
ber engaged by the Dominion and Provincial 
governments on the Trans-Canada Highway 
and other unemployment relief projects and 
camps was very large during 1934, while many 
other unemployed men were given work of this 
nature by the municipalities and other authori- 
ties. 

Employment in railway construction was 
generally more active than in 1933, improve- 
ment in this comparison being indicated in 
ten of the twelve months, while the working 
forces averaged 27,090, as compared with 24,- 
487 in the preceding year. The reporting em- 
ployers averaged 34, or two less than in 1933. 
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The mean index was 67:9, while that in 1933 
was 61-3. In 1928, when activity was at its 
maximum in this record of thirteen years, an 
average payroll of 46,148 persons was re- 
ported, and the mean index stood at 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 412 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 24,116. The situation showed 
improvement during eight months of the year 
under review, while employment in each month 
was in greater volume than at the same date 
of 1933. The index averaged 115-1, compared 
with 106-7 in the preceding year, and 113-6 
in 1932. Employment in hotels and restau- 
rants was generally brisker than in 1933, re- 
flecting the generally improved situation in 
business, together with the better tourist trade 
resulting therefrom. In the miscellaneous 
group of services, composed largely of laund- 
ering and cleaning establishments, employment 
was also in rather greater volume than in the 
preceding year, the mean index, at 114-7, being 
just over four points higher. 


Trade 


Trade was generally more active than in 
1933; at the first of February, employment 
showed the usual pronounced  contrac- 
tion (in reaction from the intense activity 
of the Christmas and holiday season), 
and it also declined at the beginning of May 
and of August. Apart from these recessions, 
the trend was steadily upward throughout 1934. 
The payrolls of the 1,028 co-operating firms 
averaged 90,463 persons, and the index 117:9, 
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compared with 112-1 in 1933 and 116-1 in 
1932. It has been mentioned in previous issues 
that many establishments, in order to keep on 
most of their usual staff, have reduced the 
working hours per week or per month, so that 
the earnings of the persons employed would, 
if available, show a greater falling-off than the 
personnel. Of the workers in the trade group, 
approximately 74 per cent were classified as 
employed in retail stores, in which activity 
was relatively greater than in wholesale houses. 
In recent years, there has been a growing tend- 
ency for the larger stores and chain organiza- 
tions to absorb the small businesses in which 
would otherwise not be represented in these 
statistics, and this change in organization may 
have helped to keep the index of employment 
in trade at a relatively high level in recent 
years aS compared with certain other groups. 


Tables Showing Employment by Industries 


Tables of index numbers, by economic areas, 
leading cities and industries, by months and 
with yearly averages, are published in the bul- 
letin entitled “ Annual Review of the Employ- 
ment Situation in Canada during 1934,” issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
bulletin, which contains full particulars regard- 
ing employment in the various districts and 
industries together with numerous charts illus- 
trating the course of employment in recent 
years, will be forwarded on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 

Monthly index numbers have been published 
in each issue of the Laspour Gazette, those 
for December 1, appearing on pages 53 to 56 in 
this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF DECEMBER. 
1934 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


ieee employment situation at the end of 

December was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy getting out firewood and attending to 
ordinary chores; otherwise, there was no 
activity in the group. In the logging districts 
many men came out of the camps for the 
holidays and were only just returning to work. 
Storms and bad weather, also scarcity of bait, 
had severely interfered with fishing opera- 
tions. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated from two to five days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and _ vicinity 
worked from three to five days. Manufac- 
turing was slack following the Christmas sea- 
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son and some idleness was reported in the 
iron and steel group. Contracts already un- 
derway in building construction were progress- 
ing favourably, but no new prospects were 
being undertaken and relief work continued. 
Passenger and freight traffic, both by rail and 
water, was heavy, but auto and bus trans- 
portation had been at a standstill for several 
days due to severe storms. A fairly heavy 
demand existed for domestics and charworkers 
in the Women’s Section. 

Curtailment of orders in farming was 
general throughout the Province of Quebec. 
Logging was active. Manufacturing was re- 
ported in the different localities as follows: 
Montreal, tobacco and cigars, clothing and 
metal industries fairly busy, but rubber, boots 
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and shoes and textiles quiet; Quebec City, 
factories busy; Sherbrooke, Chicoutimi and 
Three Rivers, conditions good, although a re- 
duction of staff for an indefinite period was 
noted at the paper mills in Three Rivers. 
Some activity was noted in the building in- 
dustry and snow removal from streets and 
sidewalks provided work for a great number 
of men in the larger centres. Transportation 
by rail and water was better. Trade also 
showed improvement owing to the holiday 
season. Many placements of domestic workers 
were effected in the Women’s Division, both 
in restaurants and in household service. 


There were scarcely any calls for farm help 
in the Province of Ontario and for those re- 
ceived, wages were often very low. At North 
Bay the increased demand for loggers was well 
maintained, but elsewhere few additional men 
were sent out. The peak of employment in 
this industry appeared to be past in so far as 
the bush end was concerned, due to the policy 
amongst the larger companies of cutting re- 
quirements early. Little activity was shown 
in mining, except at Timmins. Few changes 
were recorded in manufacturing, scarcely any 
new hands were hired and a number of skilled 
workmen remained unemployed. Many fac- 
tories were engaged in stocktaking and were 
operating for the time being with reduced 
staffs, although some plants continued to 
work steadily and the prospects, on the whole, 
appeared brighter for increased production in 
the New Year. Building construction was 
very quiet, with labouring jobs nearly all of a 
casual nature, but rehef camps were in full 
swing and filled to capacity. Snow removal 
in the larger centres had also afforded em- 
ployment for a number of men. The usual 
lull in regular placements of domestic workers 
during the Christmas season was evidenced in 
the Women’s Division, with a corresponding 
increase in the demand for casual help. Out 
of town vacancies were difficult to fill and a 
shortage continued of experienced cooks- 
general. 

Lessened activity was reported in farming 
in the Prairie Provinces, although a number 
of orders were listed under the Government 
Farm Relief Plan. An increased demand for 
bushworkers was noticeable, but no difficulty 
was experienced in finding available workers. 
Mines at Drumheller and Edmonton were 
particularly busy and were working full time. 
Elsewhere, operations were only fair. Manu- 
facturing was quieter, with some employees 
laid off. little building construction of 
any importance was in progress and nearly 
all outside work, including road grading and 
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relief camps, was discontinued during the 
extremely cold weather. Trade both whole- 
sale and retail, had fallen off considerably 
following the holidays, although during the 
previous two months it had been much better 
than for several years; collections, however, 
were slow. There was a marked decline in 
requests for domestics in the Women’s Divi- 
sion, the majority of unfilled orders being 
those listed under the Winter Farm Relief 
Scheme. 

No activity was shown in farming in British 
Columbia, although some orchard work was 
being done. Many of the logging camps were 
closed over the holidays, but were expected 
to resume operations early in the New Year. 
Severe storms and a heavy fall of snow had 
hampered the work, and the destruction by 
fire of one of the larger sawmills had thrown 
a number of men out of employment. Mining 
was brisk, but there was no demand for help. 
Factories at Nelson were busy. Construction 
was quiet. Shipping and longshore work was 
fair only at New Westminster and Prince 
Rupert, but at Victoria, the shipyards and 
waterfront were busy. Trade was much im- 
proved over the holidays, store managers re- 
porting the best Christmas business for some 
vears past. In the Women’s Domestic section 
quietness prevailed, although good ccoks 
general were always in demand. 





The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion has approved a plan whereby employees 
will be enabled to confer collectively with 
officials on wages and other working problems. 
Mr. T. Stewart Lyon, chairman, said that 
durmg the last few months employees, 
especially those in power stations, had sought 
some form of collective representation for dis- 
cussing wages and matters affecting conditions 
of: operation. 





The report of the Minister of Public Works 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1934, indicates a total expenditure incurred by 
the department during that period on its 
various works of construction, maintenance and 
operation of $11,146,600.64. Of this total, 
$6,371,216.78 was expended on public build- 
ings; $2,408,303.05 on harbour and river works; 
$1,172,582.56 on dredging; and the balance in 
smaller totals on roads and bridges, telegraphs, 
civil government, etc. As compared with the 
total for the fiscal year 1932-1933, the expend- 
iture represents a decrease of $2,994,420.93. 
The revenue for the year 1933-34, amounted 
to $347,685.14—a decrease of $30,871.86 as 
compared with the previous year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 
1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 9,001, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 925,225 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,735, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 159,169 persons, 17-5 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
December 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1934, 
as reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of December 
suffered a seasonal recession as compared with 
the preceding month, but this was much 
smaller than the average contraction indicated 
between November 1 and December 1 in the 
experience of the years since 1920, so that 
the index, after correction for seasonal in- 
fluences, showed an increase of nearly one point 
over November. This favourable movement 
is illustrated in the chart on page 52. Data were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 9,001 employers, whose payrolls were 
reduced from 938,006 at the beginning of No- 
vember, to 925,225 on December 1, 1934. The 
unadjusted index (1926=100) then stood at 
98-9 compared with 100-2 on November 1, 
1934, and 91-8 at the same date in 1933. In 
the preceding years since 1920, the December 1 
index has been as follows: 1932, 83:2; 1931, 
99-1; 1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 
1927, 108-1; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 
1923, 96:9; 1922, 96-3 and 1921, 88-3. 

Manufacturing (notably of food, lumber and 
textile products), communications, transporta- 
tion and construction showed seasonal cur- 
tailment at December 1, 1934. The losses in 
manufacturing and construction were less than 
the average declines indicated in those in- 
dustries in the same period of the last thirteen 
years, but those in transportation were rather 
above the average. On the other hand, log- 
ging, mining and trade reported decided im- 
provement; the gains in bush work exceeded 
the normal, seasonal advances noted in the 


years since 1920, those in retail stores approxi- 
mated the average, while the average change 
in mining from November 1 to December 1 in 
these years has been a decline. A _ fuller 
analysis of the situation in the various in- 
dustrial groups appears below. 

A brief review of general conditions at the 
end of the year shows that the index of 98-9 
on December 1 was over 10 points or 11-6 per 
cent higher than at the opening of 19384. The 
average advance between January 1 and De- 
cember 1 in the last thirteen years has been 
slightly more than seven per cent; the im- 
provement effected during the year now draw- 
ing to a close has, therefore, considerably ex- 
ceeded the normal. A noteworthy feature of 
the situation in 1934 has been the widespread 
nature of the recovery in employment, in 
which all industries except communications 
have shared. The gains in manufacturing 
(which employs approximately one-half of the 
total persons covered in these surveys), were 
especially important, also substantially exceed- 
ing the average advance indicated from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 1 in the years since 1920. 

An annual review of employment for the 
year 1934, in considerable detail, is given on 
pages 38 to 49 of the present issue. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Four of the five economic areas registered 
seasonally lowered activity on December 1, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia showing contractions, while 
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firms in the Maritimes reported improvement. 
Activity in each of these divisions was greater 
than at the beginning of December of a year 
ago. 

Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has, on the 
average, been downward on December 1 in 
the thirteen preceding years for which data 
are available; however, this generally un- 
favourable movement was reversed at the be- 
ginning of December of the present year, as it 
had been in 1933. The index at the latest 
date, standing at 106-9, reached its highest 
point since the beginning of 1932, being 14:5 
per cent higher than at December 1, 1933. 


ment having shown a falling-off at the begin- 
ning of December in twelve of the fourteen 
years for which data are available. The de- 
crease occurring at the latest date reduced the 
index from 98:0 on November 1 to 96-4 on 
December 1, when it was over four p.c. higher 
than at December 1, 1933. Manufacturing, 
transportation and construction reported cur- 
tailment; within the first-named, the largest 
losses were in the textile, lumber, food, pulp 
and paper and clay, glass and stone divisions, 
while tobacco and beverage factories were 
decidedly busier. The reductions in manufac- 
turing, and those in the other groups, were 
chiefly of a seasonal character. On the other 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Most of the increase on the date under review 
took place in trade, mining, logging and ship- 
ping, these industries being seasonally active. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and steam railway operation reported 
reduced activity, also partly due to seasonal 
causes. Data were received from 635 firms em- 
ploying 76,113 persons, as against 74,654 on 
November 1. 


Quebec—For the first time since Apr. 1, 
there was a decline in Quebec, according to 
statements from 2,146 employers of 264,235 
persons, or 4,137 fewer than in the preceding 
month. The reduction was seasonal, employ- 


hand, logging and trade recorded heightened 
employment, also due to seasonal activity in 
these industries. 


Ontarto—Employment in Ontario showed a 
further decline at the beginning of December, 
when manufacturing, transportation and con- 
struction afforded less employment than in the 
preceding month. On the other hand, services, 
mining, trade and logging reported expansion, 
that in bush work and retail stores were being 
substantial. Within the group of factory em- 
ployment, there were large gains in the tobacco 
industry, but lumber mills, food, textile and 
some other plants were slacker. The firms 
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making returns for December 1, 1934, (3,973 
in number) had 388,853 employees, compared 
with 395,163 at the beginning of November. 
The index, at 101-9 on December 1, 1934, 
compared favourably with that of 93-3 at the 
same date in 1933. 


Prairie Provinces—Declines were indicated 
in the Prairies Provinces on the date under 
review; the 1,827 reporting employers had let 
out 2,803 workers since November 1, thereby 
reducing their staffs to 118,711 on December 1. 
Retail trade, logging, manufacturing and coal- 
mining increased the numbers at work. On 
the other hand, wholesale trade, transporta- 
tion and construction reported reduced em- 
ployment, the losses in the last two groups 
being considerable. Employment at the be- 
ginning of December was at a higher level than 
on the same date in 1933, when the indicated 
decreases had been on a much larger scale. 


British Columbia—Further contractions oc- 
curred in British Columbia, in accordance with 
the movement almost invariably noted at the 


beginning of December in this record. of 
fourteen years. There were gains in mining, 
retail trade and highway construction, those 
in the last-named being partly due to unem- 
ployment relief works. On the other hand, 
manufacturing was decidely slacker, chiefly in 
food factories, where the decline was seasonal 
in character. Logging, transportation and 
railway construction also released employees. 
An increase had been recorded on December 
1, 1983, when the index was between seven 
and eight points lower. The 920 firms report- 
ing for the date under review had 77,313 em- 
ployees, as compared with 78,303 in their pre- 
ceding statement. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, Windsor and the ad- 
jacent Border Cities and Winnipeg showed 
improvement as compared with November 1; 
firms in Vancouver reported no general change, 
while lessened activity was indicated in Mont- 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Canada 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areasiasat Weel \19B4 0 ie os. as hydaw lavas on 





Maritime 
Provinces 


British 
Columbia 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Ontario 





8-2 28-5 12-8 8-3 


Norz.— The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the rpoportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date undcr review. 
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real, Quebec City, Ottawa, Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. 

Montreal—There was a decrease in the 
employment afforded by the 1,251 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs were reduced by 641 per- 
sons to 128,963 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing on the whole showed slightly 
lowered employment, mainly in textile plants, 
while tobacco and beverage factories were sea- 
sonally active; construction was also duller. 
On the other hand, retail trade and transporta- 
tion reported improvement. The large gains 
in the former were seasonal, while those in the 
latter took place chiefly in steam railway 
operation. A much greater loss had been 
noted on the same date of last year, when 
the index of employment was over two points 
lower than that of 86-7 at the latest date. 


Quebec—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
declined, 548 workers being laid off by the 164 
employers whose returns were received, and 
who. had 12,109 employees on December 1. 
The largest contractions were in manufacturing, 
mainly in leather factories, but transportation 


and construction were also slacker. A smaller 
recession had been indicated on the same date 
in 1933, and the index was then fractionally 
higher. 


Toronto—Decreases in personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by 1,313 firms who employed 
117,459 persons, as compared with 117,660 at 
the beginning of November. ‘Trade showed 
noteworthy improvement, and services, trans- 
portation and street and road construction 
and maintenance also reported greater activity. 
Manufacturing, however, was dull, the textile, 
chemical, iron and steel, electrical apparatus 
and food groups reporting reductions in their 
working forces. Increased activity had been 
registered on December 1 of last year, but the 
index of employment then was some five points 
lower than that of 97-1 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—There was a falling-off in Ottawa, 
where manufacturing reported considerable 
curtailment (mainly in lumber mills), and 
transportation was also quieter. One hundred 
and sixty-six employers recorded a combined 
payroll of 12,295 workers, as against 12,658 in 


TasLe Il.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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91-1 75-6 78-9 79°4 81-9 
91-5 77:2 80:5 80:3 83-4 
92-7 77-5 80-9 81-7 85-2 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
93-2 75-4 77°6 82:3 85-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77:1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83 - 9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8. 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77°9 87-1 89-0 
1-4 3-0 1-1 4-0 3°0 





Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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their last report. Employment was in prac- 
tically the same volume as at the beginning 
of December, 1933, when little general change 
had been indicated. 


Hamilton—A minor decrease occurred in 
Hamilton, where an aggregate working force 
of 27,488 persons was employed by the 266 
firms furnishing data, who had 27,551 employees 
on their November 1 staffs. Manufacturing 
as a whole was rather slacker, due to curtail- 
ment in the textile group. In the non-manu- 
facturing divisions, highway construction also 
showed curtailment, but trading establishments 
reported larger staffs. The index, at 86-1, was 
some six points higher than on the same date 
of a year ago, when an increase had been 
noted. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was an advance in the Border Cities, 
mainly in trade and construction. Statements 
were tabulated from 159 employers with 10,501 
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workers, compared with 10,269 in the preceding 
month. <A gain had also been indicated on 
December 1, 1933, but the index of employ- 
ment was then fractionally higher. 

Winnipeg—Employment improved in Win- 
nipeg, according to data received from 438 
firms employing 37,181 persons, as compared 
with 36,818 on November 1. Little general 
change took place in manufacturing; there 
was a decline in construction, while trade 
showed heightened activity of a seasonal 
character. The general index, at 87:1, was 
nearly four points higher than on the same 
date of last year, when a larger increase in 
employment had been noted. 


Vancouver.—The situation in Vancouver was 
unchanged as compared with November 1, 
according to 389 employers of 28,203 workers, 
or practically the same as in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, mainly of food and 
metal products, was rather slacker, but trade 


Taste II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- | Logging 
aa industries | facturing 
Deck 1G21R atk) ae a 88-3 85-8 110°5 
Decwe O22 ay, oo eae 96:3 94-9 152-9 
Deowel VAG23 G88 3. Va eens 96-9 95-5 148-4 
Dec gel  UG24 Rah ie fo! ase 91-9 88-7 153-6 
Pec Mile T9258 oi oa Olas 96-5 95:3 139-3 
Deel | WhO 26a aes eae 102°3 101-5 189-2 
Mecgny 1927 ALS ck Sasa 108-1 104-3 182-7 
Deca, 19288 ees iar 116-7 112-9 178-1 
Deowtl, 19290 abe SS yah 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Deomly si GSORekeb ve aw ee 108-5 100-6 106-5 
ee Pelt 193 1 eae os ak Es 99-1 89-6 73-1 
Dewi 1932, rR ety ee 83-2 80:3 56-2 
Janelle LOSSRv, kee 78-5 74-4 74-5 
1S! oe | 7b Ee 77-0 75-0 67:3 
Margot.) auvkatet cd 2h 76-9 75:8 57-1 
7a 0) po | Me EaN PAIy Sack ee Ree ao 76-0 76-0 35-6 
Maryanl | Sek otha BBo bf. 8 oll 77-6 76-8 35-1 
URC HALA ait Aeon Do ott. a ee 80-7 80-0 40:7 
JUBY edie VE oO nels ae eee 84°5 83-0 49-5 
YAUON Fe RS SR Ree Cot 87-1 85-2 48-9 
DODGE yok Reais. cides dee 88-5 86-8 48-3 
OX 08 yee Been ie ak ee PR 90-4 86-7 64-7 
ING Volts 308) 5 REE ooh corae ae 91-3 86-5 110°3 
DQG. eA ENGE S sscte iatrens 91-8 84-4 166-5 
BARR IGS Ae Bee a, aoe 88-6 80-0 168-8 
ROS) ot | AR HO AS RE) 8 91.4 84-2 174-0 
Maman, 6.80 BN PGRN. eee 92.7 86-5 153-3 
7X09 Om ¢ 1 URE ESD a8 pCa, Be 91:3 88-1 104-9 
MTV ta CRED ceva tate 92-0 90-2 80-5 
IuMeOMM ete HATO 2. ek 96-6 93-2 75-0 
UTD SUR ya oem Ne Ole ct gene 2 101-0 93-8 86-3 
Ces Re OS Cae ee ae 99-9 94-2 84-5 
DOD CMM iy be asi bo dud ae 98-8 94-3 85:6 
OXes VELMA Bes, aera ae Sy 100-0 94-4 113-4 
ING viiiliva, anne; Mee Ride 100-2 92-8 171-9 
1 DYSCk (TTR eRe Vee POE 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Decl ps4 tae. 2 tcl ate 100-0 49-3 6-0 





Mining | Commu-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
nications | portation | struction 

102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75+2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 12%;2 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 108-7 117-8 
96-9 87:5 78-3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
94-6 85-6 74:1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
91-4 84:5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
89-9 83-7 78:9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78°2 111-5 111-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76°8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75:9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116°5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
PAS 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79°8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
6-0 2°3 10-2 13-0 2-6 10-6 


Norte.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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showed some improvement in preparation for 
the holiday season. A small reduction had 
been reported at the beginning of December, 
1933, and the index then was about four points 
lower than that of 89-0 reported at the latest 
date. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


A seasonal decrease in employment occurred 
on December 1 in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 5,327 of which employed 457,179 opera- 
tives, compared with 464,949 on November 1. 
This decline of under two points was rather 
less than the average loss recorded in the 
thirteen preceding years for which data are 
available; after correction for the seasonal 
movement, therefore, the index showed a 
slight increase over that for November 1. 
Tobacco and beverage, rubber and iron and 
steel works reported heightened activity, the 
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gain in tobacco factories being considerable. 
On the other hand, there were reductions (in 
most cases of a seasonal character) in the 
food, leather, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone, chemical, electric cur- 
rent, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral product industries. A much larger 
general decline had been indicated on Decem-’ 
ber 1, 1938, and the index then was nearly 
seven points lower. 


A significant feature of the present situation 
is that the index on December 1 was eleven 
points or 14-1 p.c. higher than at the begin- 
ning of 1934; this was an increase during the 
year that considerably exceeded the average 
advance indicated between January 1 and 
December 1 in the experience of the last 
thirteen years. During 1984, the general move- 
ment in manufactures was uninterruptedly 
favourable from the beginning of January until 
October 1, the longest period of steady im- 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











1Relative | Dec. 1 
Industries Weight 1934 
Manufacturing.......... oa aiadin oie s ates 49-3 91-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 108-9 
Burand) products... ase oe eee 2 89-0 
Leather and products............... 2-1 94-3 
Boots Ahacshoes.. tener osiacee enka 1:3 92-3 
fumiber and products2.s2- <2... aes: 3-7 64-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 52-5 
Plurniturexehecte cues ee eae 7 78-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 90-7 
Musical instruments................ 2 52:3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:2 103-7 
Pulp and paper products............ 6-2 94-7 
Pulpandipaper. ois 2 seats sree: 2:7 83-4 
Paper proitete 2. Shree.) sive. ator: 9 109-4 
Printing and publishing........... 2-6 104-5 
Rubber products .<.cssxisee cto deuce ae 1:3 92-3 
Raxtile producis.. kisses. acide cts 9-8 107-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 121-2 
Cotton yarniand cloth: -..cc. ou: 1-0 86-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 8 123-9 
Silk and silk goods... ...........0- 1-0 476-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-3 117-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 94-2 
Other textile products............ 1:0 87-7 
Plant products, (N.0:85))n.4. ee. aoe 1-8 128-3 
FEOD ACCOM INE LD coiciahts incase Bioecls 1-1 122-7 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 7 137-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 127-2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 122-4 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 8 68-9 
Blectric current... ee eee eee 1-5 113-1 
Blectricaliapparatus:. .< <c<c..% oes 1-3 111-3 
Tron and steel products.............. 10-1 71-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 92-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-0 83-3 
Agricultural implements. ......... “4 39-1 
Hand! vehicles’; oe. kneericuemne 4.4 67-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-1 69-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 52-2 
Heating appliances................ “4 92-8 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 61-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCIR? cos sect ome tack een 5 77-1 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 77-4 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-9 110-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 132-2 
Miscellanooiay 3.1 .t.. cee ee ene “5 119-2 


Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dee. 1 
1934 1983 1932 1931 1930 1929 
92-8 84-4 80-3 89-6 100-6 112-8 
111-9 101-0 95-0 99-0 102-9 110-1 
91-1 88-7 81-0 82-5 101-2 90-2 
96-0 86-8 86-7 84-6 81-5 94-3 
95-1 87-7 90-8 87-8 81-8 95-3 
67-9 59-0 50-6 62-3 74-9 93-6 
56-9 46-0 36-2 45-9 58-5 79-6 
78-9 79-1 73°9 97-6 110-0 124-3 
93-7 76°5 76-2 84-9 96-9 112-0 
55-2 44-4 43-9 74-4 81-9 100-0 
114-4 103-1 102-9 107-7 111-6 115-8 
95-3 88-1 86-1 94-2 102-7 113-4 
85-7 74-1 70-2 81-1 92-7 108-4 
107-8 103-7 99-3 100-2 104-9 115-3 
103-9 101-4 102-9 109-9 115-2 119-6 
91-7 89-2 86-1 95-3 108-5 135-0 
110-0 103-5 96-3 94-3 98-8 105-8 
122-3 116-6 105-4 99-4 100-5 104-9 
88-5 82-3 76-9 79-6 84-1 85-7 
121-8 130-7 112-9 103-2 93-0 99-3 
476-6 427-3 367-2 324-4 303-6 230-4 
118-5 120-2 115-1 108-5 111-2 117-2 
100-3 88-8 85-0 87-0 94-7 101-6 
89-7 81-9 73°5 78-1 85-4 101-1 
110-9 118-7 121-7 119-4 123-9 130-3 
101-3 119-9 125-4 113-8 113-4 119-7 
124-6 115-9 115-6 127-3 139-9 147-0 
125-5 128-0 105-2 102-9 137-3 189-4 
125-1 114-8 106-9 114-1 118-8 122-6 
73-8 57-7 53-9 88-8 111-4 129-1 
116-2 104-9 110-6 126-6 131-9 129-7 
111-6 96-3 101-5 132-4 149-7 161-7 
71-3 63-0 60-1 75°3 94-5 110-9 
89-2 74-3 63-7 73°3 97-8 118-0 
82-9 68°3 67-7 89-6 109-8 131-3 
39-6 30-6 24-2 27:3 33-4 96-7 
67-9 63-3 62-1 76-5 94-3 98-4 
71-2 61-3 50-9 62-8 90-8 94-0 
45-3 43-2 54-5 64-5 109-1 124-8 
100-1 84-7 72-0 86-9 114-8 133°5 
63-9 51-3 46-2 85-2 131-3 174-3 
72-5 64-7 62-8 74-1 96-5 116-0 
78-6 68-8 65-3 83-2 92-4 111-4 
111-7 93-8 79-8 101-7 120-9 132-7 
134-3 125-9 118-2 120-8 133-9 148-4 
120-9 103-6 98-4 98-2 107-6 110-7 


1The “Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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provement noted in this record of fourteen 
years. While the trend has been seasonally 
downward in the last two months, the de- 
clines have been on smaller scale than usual. 
The gains over the year have been widely dis- 
tributed among the various industries grouped 
under manufacturing, and all five economic 
areas have shared in the general improvement. 


Ammal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther seasonal declines in fish-canneries, while 
meat-packing plants and dairies were rather 
busier. The result was a reduction of 612 in 
the staffs of the 260 firms making returns, who 
had 20,540 employees. This decrease involved 
a somewhat smaller number of persons than 
that recorded on the same date in 1933, when 
employment was at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the 
beginning of December, occurring almost en- 
tirely in boot and shoe factories. Statements 
were tabulated from 265 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 19,111 persons, as compared with 19,505 
on November 1. Much greater reductions had 
been noted on December 1, 1933, and the 
index was then several points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a larger scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1933, took place in 
this group; the losses were principally in 
rough and dressed lumber mills and occurred 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario. Data were 
received from 792 firms in this industry, whose 
staffs declined from 35,399 workers on Novem- 
ber 1 to 33,767 on December 1. The index 
was considerably higher than on the same 
date a year ago. 


’Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal reduction of 3,256 employees in the 
vegetable food factories whose returns were 
received; they reported a combined working 
force of 29,634 operatives. The curtailment 
indicated was chiefly in canneries, but sugar 
refineries were also slacker. The largest losses 
were in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
index of employment on December 1, 1934, 
was fractionally higher than at the beginning 
of December, 1933. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 581 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were decreased by 358 
persons to 57,272 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment was brisker than on the 
same date in 1933, when a larger decline had 
occurred. Improvement took place in the 
production of paper goods and in printing and 
publishing establishments, while pulp and 
paper mills released employees. The largest 
reductions in personnel were in Quebec. 
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Rubber Products—A moderate gain in act- 
ivity was reported in the rubber group. The 
working forces of the 53 co-operating establish- 
ments stood at 11,765, compared with 11,699 
on November 1. An increase had also been 
shown on the corresponding date in 1933, but 
the level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
cession in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in the clothing trades, 
although cotton and headwear factories were 
also slacker. Returns were compiled from 
926 manufacturers employing 91,084 workers, 
or 2,312 fewer than in the preceding month. 
There was a rather smaller loss at the begin- 
ning of December, 1933, but the index was 
then a few points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories greatly ad- 
vanced, and there were also important increases 
in beverage works. An aggregate payroll of 
16,670 persons was indicated by the 159 co- 
operating firms, compared with 14,371 at the 
beginning of November. Much smaller gains, 
on the whole, had been shown on the same 
date in 1933, when the index was between 
nine and ten points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in this industry, 
5385 persons being released by the 187 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 7,524 on 
their payrolls. A downward tendency was also 
in evidence on December 1, 1933, when the 
volume of employment was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A falling- 
off was indicated in the chemical group on De- 
cember 1, according to data received from 175 
firms having 9,453 employees, as compared with 
9,627 in the preceding month. Although im- 
provement had been noted at the beginning 
of December, 1933, the index then was lower 
than on the date under review. 


Electric Current—There was a decrease in 
employment in electric current plants, 97 of 
which had 14,102 employees, or 351 fewer than 
in the preceding month. The loss occurred 
mainly in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario. A larger reduction had been re- 
ported at the beginning of December, 1933, 
and the index number then was lower. 


Electrical Applhances—A minor decline was 
noted in electrical apparatus plants; 105 
manufacturers employed 12,316 persons, as 
compared with 12,364 in their last report. 
Employment on December 1, 1933, was slacker 
than on the date under review, although the 
trend was then upward. 


Iron and Steel Products—thLittle general 
change took place in iron and steel factories, 
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increases in rolling mills, steel shipyards, 
foundries and other groups being offset by 
losses in the heating appliance, boiler, engine 
and tank and some other branches. There was 
a minor increase of 80 in the staffs of 820 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 94,058. 
The general level of activity in this group was 
decidedly higher than on the same date in the 
preceding year, when a similar gain had been 
indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A decline oc- 
curred in this division at the beginning of 
December, according to data received from 
147 employers of 17,415 persons, as compared 
with 17,620 in the preceding month. The 
index was much higher than on December 1, 
1933, when practically no general change had 
been registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a further reduction in the manufacture of non- 
metallic mineral products; 123 firms employed 
12,364 workers, or 195 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of November. Activity in this group 
was higher than on December 1, 1933; similar 
losses had then been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which there were general increases. State- 
ments were tabulated from 303 logging camps 
having 55,3884 employees, or 7,681 more than 
in their last report. This gain involved a 
smaller number of persons than that regis- 
tered on the same date in 1933, but the index 
then was many points lower. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 440 persons 
being added to the payrolls of\ the 101 co- 
operating operators, who had 25,828 employees. 
There were gains in the Maritime and Western 
Provinces. <A large contraction had been 
shown on the corresponding date in 1933; the 
index number then was some seven points 
lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was a further increase 
in employment in metallic ore mines; 245 
workers were taken on since November 1 by 
the 140 employers from whom information was 
received, and who had 24,418 persons on 
their pay lists. A minor gain had been in- 
dicated in December, 1933, when the number 
engaged by the firms reporting in this division 
was decidedly smaller. 

Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
An improvement in employment was noted in 
this industry, in which 78 firms furnished data 
showing that they employed 5,920 persons, 


as compared with 5,820 on November 1. Con- 
ditions were better than in the same month of 
1933, when a decline had occurred. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 234 persons were re- 
leased by the co-operating companies and 
branches. They had 21,128 employees on the 
date under review. The index was lower 
than in the early winter of 1933. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 195 
firms whose staffs declined from 24,729 on 
November 1 to 24,169 at the beginning of 
December. This loss was more pronounced 
than that recorded on the same date in 1932, 
and the index then was fractionally higher. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 100 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 56,457 workers, 
as compared with 59,710 in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in all provinces. 
The index number was slightly higher than on 
December 1, 1933, when smaller reductions 
had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Curtailment was 
registered in shipping; a decrease of 689 per- 
sons was reported by the 98 co-operating em- 
ployers, whose staffs aggregated 14,182. A 
decrease had also been noted on December 1, 
1933, but the index then was rather higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Employment in building construc- 
tion showed a seasonal falling-off from the 
preceding month. Statements were compiled 
from 675 contractors employing 22,310 persons, 
as compared with 24,482 on November 1, The 
most extensive curtailment was in Quebec and 
Ontario. Less pronounced shrinkage had been 
reported on December 1, 1933, but employ- 
ment was then in smaller volume; this was 
partly due to the fact that greater unemploy- 
ment relief works were under way in the 
month under review than in December of 
1933. 


Highway—Important decreases were noted 
in the staffs of the 338 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 73,480 
workers on December 1, as compared with 
79,070 in the preceding month. A large num- 
ber of persons had been taken on at December 
1, 1933, but the index was then slightly lower. 
Unemployment relief projects continue to 
absorb a considerable number of men. 
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Railway—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline which involved more workers than that 
noted on the same date in 1933; the index 
was then fractionally higher than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1934. Statistics were received from 35 
contractors and _ divisional superintendents 
whose staffs were diminished from 26,584 men 
on November 1 to 21,784 on the date under 
review. The most pronounced contractions 
were in the Prairie Provinces, although there 
were large losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Minor improvement was reported by the 
430 co-operating service firms, who had 24,571 
employees, 58 more than in the preceding 
month. Hotels and restaurants added to their 
labour forces, while laundries and dry cleaning 
plants were slacker. Employment was more 
active than on December 1, 19338, when a 
larger gain had been recorded. 
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Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were re- 
ceived from 1,096 trading establishments with 
98,415 employees, or 3,763 more than on 
November 1. The index was higher than on 
the same date in the preceding year, when 
smaller advances had taken place. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees. reported in the 
indicated area of industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1934 


The term unemployment as used in the ac- 
companying report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at. work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation im the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment was 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Following nine month of uninterrupted ad- 
vances in available work, unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
November showed a slight rise from the 
previous month, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 17.5 as contrasted with 16.2 per 
cent in October. The percentage for the month 
reviewed was based on the returns compiled 
from 1,735 labour organizations, covering a 
membership of 159,169 persons, of whom 27,904 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month. That the situation should be less 
favourable than in October was due primarily 
to seasonal influences. The changes in the 
various provinces from October, however, were 
not particularly outstanding, that of over 3 
per cent im Quebec being the largest and 
attributable to losses in activity in the manu- 
facturing industries, particularly the garment 
trades, and also in building and construction 
and, transportation. From Manitoba and Sas- 


katchewan declines in employment of around 
2 per cent were recorded, British Columbia, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia showing re- 
cessions on a smaller scale. The employment 
balance in Ontario and Alberta during Novem- 
ber was favourable, though the changes from 
October were but nominal. In making a com- 
parison with the returns for November, 1938, 
when 20.4 per cent of unemployment was re- 
ported in the country as a whole, Quebec 
unions alone indicated a moderate drop in 
activity during the month reviewed. The most 
pronounced, improvement was reflected by 
Nova Scotia unions, the coal mines affording 
a much better volume of work than in Novem- 
ber a year ago, though the majority of trades 
in this province indicated better conditions. 
In Ontario the employment expansion recorded 
was noteworthy and of a rather general charc- 
ter throughout the various trades and in- 
dustries, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
also showing increases in activity of slightly 
lesser degree, and New Brunswick gains of 
minor importance. From British Columbia 
the same percentage of idleness was reported 
in both months under comparison. 

The records of unemployment affecting trade 
union members in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island are 
tabulated separately each month. There was 
a general lowering of the employment volume 
available from October in all the cities used 
for comparison with the exception of Edmon- 
ton where a somewhat better situation ob- 
tained. Montreal with a drop in activity of 
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nearly 44 per cent showed the most pronounced 
curtailment while Halifax was next in line with 
a decline of just under 4 per cent. Recessions 
of over 2 per cent occurred among Regina, 
Vanicouver and Winnipeg unions and of over 
1 per cent in Saint-John and Toronto, When 
contrasting with the returns for November, 
1933, Halifax unions reported decided im- 
provement during the month reviewed and 
among Edmonton, Winnipeg and ‘Toronto 
unions the gains reflected were rater 
substantial. From Regina advancement on a 
more moderate scale was reported, Saint John 
unions showing an upward employment 
tendency though the change was very slight. 


The manufacturing industries with 474 local 
unions reporting at the close of November a 
total of 50,301 members showed that 9,067 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 18.0 as contrasted 
with percentages of 16.7 in October and 20.5 
in November, 1933. There was a pronounced 
falling off in activity during November from 
the previous month among garment, hat and 
cap, and wood workers, general labourers, 
and metal polishers, while iron, steel and 
leather workers and printing tradesmen showed 
but a nominally adverse tendency. Glass 
workers, on the contrary, were much better 
engaged than in October, as were also pulp 
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On the contrary, Vancouver and Montreal 
unions registred some falling off in the em- 
ployment volume from November, 1933. 

The chart which appears with this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1928, to date. Contrary to the 
steady downward trend pursued by the curve 
during the greater part of the year, the pro- 
jection in November was upward from the 
previous month showing that unemployment 
was In slightly greater prevalence during the 
month reviewed. In this trend the curve 
paralleled its course of November, 1933, when 
there was also a slight rise in the level of the 
curve though unemployment as seen from the 
chart was in lesser volume than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 
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and paper makers; and among textile and 
carpet workers, and cigarmakers improvement 
of lesser extent was noted. jActivity for 
brewery workers and bakers and confectioners 
tended upward though the changes were frac- 
tional. Among fur workers the situation re- 
mained unchanged from October. When a 
comparison was made with the returns for 
November, 1933, in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, extensive increases in employment were 
recorded by hat, cap, leather, fur and glass 
workers during the month surveyed, and con- 
ditions in the pulp and paper industry were 
notably improved. Brewery workers, cizar- 
makers and jewellery workers, whose combined 
membership is not large, also recorded fair- 
sized gains while the situation in the iron, 
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steel jand printing trades was moderately 
better. Among bakers and confectioners and 
metal polishers there was a fractional rise in 
employment from November a year ago. The 
garment trades, however, were much slacker 
than in November, 1933, and extensive em- 
ployment losses were noted by general 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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labourers and wood workers. In the textile 
and carpet trades slight declines in activity 
were recorded. 


In the coal mining industry the same per- 
centage of idleness was reported at the close 
of November as in the previous month, 
namely 5.4 per cent. This was manifest by 
the reports tabulated for November from 52 
unions of coal miners, embracing a member- 
ship of 16,210 persons, 876 of whom were out 
of work on the last day of the month. There 
were fluctuations in the various provinces, 
however, Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
reporting a slight lessening of the employ- 
ment volume accorded, and Alberta some im- 
provement in conditions. A considerably 
higher level of activity was shown in coal 
mining, as a whole, from November a year 
ago when unemployment stood at 12.7. In 
this comparison the Nova Scotia mines in- 
dicated pronounced recovery from the em- 
ployment losses of November, 1933, and in 
Alberta there was a slight gain in work 
afforded. Conditions in British Columbia, 
however, were somewhat quieter. In addition 
to the total idleness a number of mines were 
reported) as being but partially employed 
during November, 

The building and construction trades were 
slacker during November than in the previous 
month, the 201 unions making returns with a 
total of 15,904 members showing that 9,793 or 
a percentage of 61.6 were out of work at the 
close of the month contrasted with 55.1 per 
cent in October. The situation was, however, 
more favourable than in. November, 1933, 
when 67.6 per cent of the members recorded 
were without employment. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers suffered extensive cur- 
tailment of activity during November, and 
among granite and stonecutters, and electrical 
workers recessions of lesser degree though 
pronounced, were recorded. Painters, decora~ 
tors and paperhangers, carpenters and Joiners, 
and steam shovelmen showed a modeate drop 
in work afforded from October. On the other 
hand, plumbers and steamfitters registered a 
gain during November of fairly substantial 
proportions, and improvement, on a smaller 
scale, was reflected by hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, bridge and_ structural iron 
workers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. In 
contrast with the returns for November of 
last year hod carriers and building labourers 
indicated marked employment recovery during 
the month reviewed, and improvement on a 
substantial scale was noted by painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, carpenters and 
joiners, and steam shovelmen. Bricklayers, 


Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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masons and plasterers, and granite and stone- 
cutters reported lesser gains in activity though 
noteworthy, and the situation for plumbers 
and steamfitters was moderately better. 
Among electrical workers, however, there was 
a large falling off in employment from 
November last year, and curtailment of much 
lesser magnitude was evident among bridge 
and structural iron workers, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers. 

Activity in the transportation indus- 
tries during November eased off slightly 
from October, the 772 associations making 
returns with 53,607 members showing that 
5,564 or a percentage of 10.4 were without 
work at the end of the month contrasted with 
9.1 per cent in October. Conditions were, 
however, better than in November, 1933, un- 
employment for that month standing at 13.2 
per cent. Navigation workers were consider- 
ably slacker than in October, and among 
steam railway employees, whose returns in- 
cluded over 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, activity was slightly 
retarded. Among teamsters and chauffeurs, 
and street and electric railway employees 
there was but a nominal, adverse change from 
October. In making a comparison with the 
returns for November, 1933, in the transporta- 
tion industries, the bulk of the expansion was 
reported by steam railway employees, con- 
ditions for navigation workers being much 
quieter than in November, 1933. The tendency 
for teamsters and chauffeurs was more favour- 
able during the month under review, though 
the change was slight. Street and electric 
railway employees, however, reported the same 
percentage of idleness in both months com- 
pared. 

Retail clerks were much better engaged 
during November than in the previous month, 
unemployment standing at 5.9 in comparison 
with a percentage of 11.0 in October. The 
November percentage was based on the reports 
received from 5 associations with a total of 
1,769 members, 105 of whom were idle at the 
end of the month. In November a year ago, 
however, all members were reported at work. 

According to the reports furnished by 74 
associations of civic employees during Novem- 
ber involving 7,433 members, 86 were reported 
as idle on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 1.2 contrasted with percentages of 
2.4 in October and 3.2 in November last year. 
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There was little change from the previous 
month, in the unemployment level in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades during November, 
though the tendency was less favourable as 
shown by the reports tabulated from 112 
labour organizations with a membership aggre- 
gate of 3,691 persons. Of these 567 or 15.4 
per cent were without work at the end of the 
month contrasted with 15.2 per cent in Octo- 
ber. Among theatre and stage employees 
there was a noteworthy drop in activity from 
October. On the other hand, stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
reported advances in employment on a rather 
small scale, and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, and barbers fractional gains only. 
Activity in the miscellaneous group of trades 
was in slightly greater volume than in Novem- 
ber, 1983, when 16.8 per cent of the members 
were reported idle, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and unclassified workers accounting 
for this favourable movement. There was 
moderate curtailment evident among theatre 
and state employees from November a year 
ago, hotel and restaurant employees and bar- 
bers showing but nominal recessions. 

Further and heavier contractions in employ- 
ment than in the preceding month, were re- 
flected by fishermen during November, the 2 
unions making returns with 270 members re- 
porting an unemployment percentage of 83.3 
contrasted with 72.4 per cent in October. Dis- 
tinctly unfavourable conditions were reflected 
from November, 1933, when 26.3 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. 

Conditions for lumber workers and loggers 
during November, while slack, yet showed 
some improvement over the previous month, 
unemployment standing at 38.8 in contrast 
with 45.6 per cent in October. Reporting for 
November were 3 unions of these workers with 
1,503 members, 583 of whom were idle at the 
end of the month. Activity was substantially 
curtailed from November, 1938, when unem- 
ployment stood at 20.3 per cent. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1931 inclusive and for each month 
from January, 1932, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1934 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1934, in offices 
operated by the Employment Service of 
Canada was 0:4 per cent more extensive than 
in October, but nearly 17 per cent below 
that of November a year ago, the gain in 
the former instance being due to increased 
placements in construction and maintenance 
and farming, all other groups recording losses, 
the highest of which were in services and 
logging. In comparison with November, 1933, 
a very heavy decline was registered in con- 
struction and maintenance, followed by other 
losses of lesser magnitude in farming and 


November, but declined slightly during the 
latter half of the month, and at the close of 
the period under review showed levels some- 
what lower than those recorded at the end of 
November, 1933. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 62:4 during the first half and 60-6 
during the second half of November, 1934, 
in contrast with ratios of 58:4 and 62-5 during 
the corresponding periods of 1933. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 59-4 and 58-0 
as compared with 55-8 and 59-9 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1933. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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logging, the total of which much more than 
offset the gains shown in all remaining 
industries, the largest of these being in 
services. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications recorded a 
sharp upward trend during the first half of 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during N ovember, 
1934, was 1,378, as compared with 1,383 during 
the preceding month and with 1,659 in 
November a year ago. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,241, in 
comparison with 2,491 in October and with 
2,747 during November, 1933. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1934, was 1,315, of which 745 were 
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in regular employment and 570 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,310 during the 
preceding month. Placements in November 
a year ago averaged 1,589 daily, consisting 
of 674 placements in regular and 915 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of November, 1934, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,202 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 34,189 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 19,363, of which 
15,041 were of men and 4,322 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 14,826. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 27,560 for men and 8,249 for 
women, a total of 35,809, while applications 
for work numbered 58,243, of which 44,478 
were from men and 13,765 from women. 
Reports for October, 1934, showed 35,954 
positions available, 64,745 applications made, 
and 34,052 placements effected, while in 
November, 1933, there were recorded 41,475 
vacancies, 68,660 applications for work, and 
39,709 placements in regular and_ casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1924, to 
date :— 


Placements 
Year 
| Regular Casual Totals 
OD AI AH Ltt aah horas 247,425 118, 707 366,132 
DAR pe a ap ee ar BA ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
OD Ge ee eee ey hee: 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
NOD Bees LS 00 Upcrets ahesies 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOZSH ON. PHL 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
OOM aRER NN, ia eae halt. 260,747 137, 620 398 , 367 
GR Oe ele rc, choke ols. ever 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
OSES RINSE SF... / 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
HCV AS, canes ae ha aaa oa Od Tes A 198,443 352,214 
DOA Mc, eek he sles one 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 (11 months)...... 208, 951 166, 627 375,578 


Nova Scorra 


There was a decline of nearly 4 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November, 1934, when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1933. Placements also were nearly 
5 per cent less than in October, but nearly 
14 per cent above the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Increased placements 
in construction and maintenance and logging 
accounted for the gain over November, 1933, 
as small changes only were reported in all 
other groups. There were 819 placements in 
construction and maintenance, and in ser- 
vices 350: of the latter. 252 were of household 
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workers. During the month 215 men and 106 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during November called for 
nearly 24 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and over 40 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of 1933. 
There was a decline of over 21 per cent in 
placements, when compared with October and 
of over 39 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1933. Although there were fewer 
placements in all groups, except trade, than 
during November, 1933, the only declines of 
importance were in construction and main- 
tenance and logging. Placements in construc- 
tion and maintenance numbered 185, and in 
services, 516: of the latter, 384 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 193 men and 59 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 1934, posi- 
tions offered through Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec were nearly 29 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 43 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1933. Placements also were 32 per 
cent less than in October but nearly 46 per 
cent above November a year ago. All 
industrial divisions, except mining and trans- 
portation, in which nominal declines only 
were reported, participated im the gain in 
placements over November, 1933, the most 
noteworthy increases being in services, con- 
struction and maintenance and _ logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 80; logging, 956; construction 
and maintenance, €58; trade, 126; and ser- 
vices, 2,101, of which 1,833 were of household 
workers. There were 1,926 men and 1,469 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, 1934, were nearly 
7 per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 33 per cent less favourable than 
during the corresponding month of the 
previous year. Placements were over 10 per 
cent higher than in October, but over 32 per 
cent less than in November, 1933. The 
decline in placements from November a year 
ago was due to fewer workers being provided 
with relief employment, supplemented by 
small reductions in logging and trade. These 
losses were partly offset by gains in services, 
farming, transportation and mining. Indus- 
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trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 469; logging, 1,004; farming, 
417; mining, 67; transportation, 244; con- 
struction and maintenance, 8,389; trade, 270; 
and services, 3,237, of which 1,819 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,202 
men and 1,339 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba received 
orders for nearly 32 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and nearly 14 
per cent more than during the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Placements 
were nearly 30 per cent higher than in October 
and nearly 3 per cent above November, 1933. 
Increased placements over November a year 
ago were reported in services, farming, trade 
and construction and maintenance. The only 
decline of importance under this comparison 
industrial 


was in logging. Placements by 
divisions included: logging, 236; farming, 
2,116; construction and maintenance, 950; 


trade, 49; and services, 762, of which 682 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 3,117 men and 504 
women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1983, was nearly 8 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 31 
per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of 1933. Placements were over 5 per 
cent more than in October, but over 30 per 
cent less than during November a year ago. 
There was a large decrease in farm place- 
ments when compared with November, 1933, 
and a somewhat smaller loss in construction 
and maintenance. Increases were reported in 
all other groups, except services, but none of 
these changes were important. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufac- 
turing, 31; logging, 108; farming, 1,325; 
mining, 69; construction and maintenance, 
427; and services, 673, of which 537 were of 
household workers. There were 1,625 men 
and 380 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta during 
November, 1934, when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 33 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1933. Placements were 10 per cent 
less than in October, but over .32 per cent 


higher than in November a year ago. With 
the exception of small losses in mining and 
services, all industrial divisions showed gains 
in placements over November, 1933, those in 
construction and maintenance, farming and 
logging being the largest. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: logging, 112; 
farming, 477; mining, 55; construction and 
maintenance, 2,064; and services, 408, of which 
327 were of household workers. During the 
month 2,493 men and 264 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuUMBIA 


During the month of November, 1934, 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia called for nearly 5 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 17 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 1934. Similar per- 
centages of gains were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. A large increase in 
placements on highway construction was 
responsible for the gain over November, 1933, 
offset in part by declines in services and 
logging. Small changes only were reported 
in all other groups. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 43; 
farming, 48; construction and maintenance, 
3,448; and services, 564, of which 383 were 
of household workers. Regular placements 
numbered 2,270 of men and 201 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 19,363 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,281 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 552 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 448 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 104 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate which is 2:7 cents 
per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The labour movement in Quebec during 
November emanated from Hull and comprised 
the transfer of 73 bushmen to points outside 
the province. Of these, 66 went to situations 
in the Sudbury zone and 7 to Pembroke. 
Ontario offices issued 301 certificates for 
reduced transportation during November, all 
of which were for provincial centres. For 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1934 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 

Placed place- 

Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Un- ments 

during | atendof| tered to placed same 

period period during |vacancies | Regular | Casual | at end of} period 

period period 1933 

Nova Scotia......:........ Spt Ob sth rtaaen 1,279 61 1,393 1,263 321 912 2,198 100 
alifaxrees: AN) Tint is ae} | pune re 487 59 547 418 205 213 1,600 53 
New) Glaszow conte ccusina cet secenies 281 2 338 334 89 215 405 46 
S RUC LC a ML RE IL et MLA 611 0 508 511 27 484 193 1 
New Brunswick...................5. 732 8 804 744. 252 489 915 202 
Chathamimcrwsn. bis AS Se tL te 82 0 47 32 12 20 225 60 
Fredericton 116 7 157 126 124 2 Val nya aa 
MONCtON Hssb tee sacs haeetesihee een 219 1 220 219 57 162 123 91 
Sains ONMy secvacee ewe oa cease ic eee 365 0 380 364 59 305 480 51 
Quebec............ 4,571 321 8,284 5,258 3,395 546 3,933 2,195 
Chicoutimi 495 0 673 502 464 30 Qa vilekeiedk, 
Eten ea Carer tierie tise cece ose eects 481 9 1,077 606 591 1 395 225 
MOnthSaL OS secs eee wcmahene 2,095 197 4,009 2,216 1,260 279 1,769 862 
Quebec. eisecut peck we ora ee ees 877 85 1,560 1,195 592 155 455 786 
LOUY Dee at cette toon tear. 73 9 55 48 a 78 85 
Sherbrookew Geos ts cles dete 169 8 425 207 121 23 179 98 
EAPC RIVCIS cle ce tee sodas 381 12 451 477 319 51 62 139 
ONTO ee eee eeise eect eee 14, 875 380 26,564 14, 423 4, 541 9,577 56,340 4,060 
Bellovilloweey, oases 91 0 9 63 PH 276 23 
ByantlOrdinc, ccna cise oie erg Sek ees 2,438 4 2,392 2,438 109 2,329 2,267 50 
Chathamern caren oc5 cee es 286 0 402 286 51 235 666 26 
Most Williams, wescwidses fietaele 272 0 292 270 114 156 228 238 
Guelph scene oa ee eae 41 7 135 87 31 ll 769 34 
Terni tones: sear cee ok oe eae 470 54 1,063 539 190 223 4,490 200 
ALAC ar wcrc ea Re ee eos ee. 76 0 6 76 76 0 OX AEE ET re 
SGN BCOMI Cre ERE he cI RE US dd hd 297 2 363 284 190 94 582 12 
Bestehonens Weiestos b dccts bolus cries 6 1,266 0 1,585 1,283 49 1,217 1,380 74 
MONGOMe Re he casas to ee. 2,821 20 3,250 2,837 351 2,451 2,547 424 
83 4 174 86 49 31 1,780 21 
125 0 171 127 112 15 296 226 
1,017 0 1,119 990 95 895 1,020 65 
846 iV7/ 1, 983 850 659 108 2,274 263 
176 4 338 173 102 ffl 94 285 
Peterborough tees csmetes teens 107 3 179 128 99 12 459 59 
Port-Arthourae) veh. tities is ees 527 0 429 429 417 12 740 200 
SoC mt ar INOS. os caine evi at an tnes 182 1 244 176 87 89 2,063 73 
Dt. NOMAST MELT tos tae ee 144 5 297 143 48 95 958 41 
DALDIAL CE er Cee a tk ec Rr nity 226 4 258 223 60 163 854 145 
Sault StesMarie.. Yio ssa oes ceek 330 1 577 334 293 Patt 145 144 
SLO SAS C0) Re A Es eye COU Neha 58 0 272 58 35 23 536 52 
DUC DUrY hs Wirseo tcc eth co cove ue 338 52 682 238 195 43 271 iy: 
Timmins Maes eee eee 393 0 970 393 210 183 1,060 316 
PL OTONLOM Ace pee n.c ane ae Wed eineee chee 1,811 181 8,510 1,784 687 835 25,767 719 
WWINCSODEE ete ne re tak here ee a ees 454 21 655 401 169 ee 4,818 158 
BSmtons eT SY Oe 4,073 4 6,007 4,144 3,621 519 16,081 3,005 
ESTARAON.. Mivdnne culidee sis MAR decide wih. 219 4 452 216 209 if 1,016 152 
WVMIOS Fone as ce ee) oe tmare wales ses 8, 854 0 5,555 3,928 3,412 512 15,065 awe 
Saskatchewan, 25908 285 3,044 2,691 2,005 671 2,069 Oy228 
Hstevance it, ik veke 199 0 196 197 131 66 44 227 
IEDONG JAW oc otc stk rt spa cetaceans 639 86 630 593 269 309 450 423 
North Battleford 172 OL 160 141 126 15 26 244 
ErincM Alberta on, oo kcbulele «sere 358 70 308 279 251 28 69 321 
Ls 00. jae ie ae aed Dike met tly 552 11 712 553 461 92 822 778 
MAGR AON, ReMi y VERE coda 410 0 464 419 379 40 421 677 
SACRE ARS ise) | aU, Gg Oe Rae V7, 9 208 179 162 17 175 260 
WECY ULM Tocris Se cious tc vce eters 136 37 107 102 72 30 23 115 
OBR tore elie ey Coe ae he a 270 41 259 228 154 74 39 182 
EOC Ee hee i iA cots ole sik uloibin'e 8,224 27 6,110 3,22 2,707 446 10, 721 1,725 
DOLCE A ye Ae eT OM, W278 0 2,741 1,307 1,241 38 4,491 682 
Dram hotlor sp. iS. i eke oh aserds 129 1 354 125 101 24 189 89 
ES AORLON So SMe ain che es gale gated 1,216 8 2,142 1,196 1,159 56 5,203 819 
Meth Orideen. tive A Tales tes an 383 18 639 363 158 205 667 85 
Medicine Mata’ te hua sete es 223 0 234 221 98 123 170 50 
British Columbia.................... 4,147 39 6,037 4,170 2,471 1,666 3,118 1,764 
BESEOOHS SHEE are ne ene Tes nee 301 4 296 285 9 28 274 
DURE OTBID eg Ra eet Lt... 546 1 551 540 490 50 157 420 
LM SHAE i aa hae pts dag aalpudign' ler eh Nar Sag, 275 26 291 273 127 146 16 101 
New Westminster.............ece00 152 0 245 152 149 3 194 39 
PeOMetGlh er ect Gn) oe ence 175 1 211 yey 155 19 50 4 
98 u 126 97 2 95 185 24 
1,332 6 2,881 1,367 1,127 212 2,195 769 
1,268 0 1,412 1,268 136 1,132 293 133 
35,809 1,125 58, 243 36, 292 19,863 14,826 94,474 16,842 * 
27,560 355 44,478 27,420 15,041 12,297 80, 007 13,128 
8,249 770 13, 765 8,782 4,322 2,529 14,467 3,714 
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employment within the districts covered by 
their respective offices Port Arthur trans- 
ferred 199 bush workers, 33 mine workers, 4 
carpenters, 1 lumber yard man and 3 
restaurant workers, Sudbury 10 bushmen, 4 
mine workers, and 1 blacksmith, and Fort 
William 6 bush workers, 4 carpenters, 1 mine 
cook and 1 barber. From Sudbury also, 1 
mine carpenter was sent to North Bay and 
4 miners to Port Arthur, the Fort Wilham 
office in addition, despatching 2 miners to 
Timmins. Destined to the Windsor zone were 
11 patternmakers, 4 journeying from Oshawa, 
3 from Hamilton, 2 from Peterboro, and 1 
each from Kitchener and Niagara Falls. The 
North Bay office effected transfers of 11 mine 
bricklayers to Timmins, and the Pembroke 
office of 2 highway construction workers to 
Port Arthur. The balance of this provincial 
movement was of mine workers, 3 in number, 
who were carried at the reduced rate from 
Timmins to Fort William. Persons benefiting 
by the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate in Manitoba during November 
numbered 44, 13 of whom went to provincial 
situations and 81 outside the province. All 
of these were granted their certificates at the 
Winnipeg office. Within the province the 
transfers were for the Winnipeg zone and 
included 11 bushmen, 1 blacksmith, and 1 
mine mechanic. Travelling to centres in other 
provinces 29 bushmen proceeded to employ- 
ment within the Port Arthur zone, 1 farm 
hand to Yorkton and 1 butcher to Prince 
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Albert. Offices in Saskatchewan issued 20 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
November, all of which were secured by 
bushmen going to employment within the 
province. For centres within their respective 
zones Yorkton transferred 10 of these, Prince 
Albert 5, and Regina 4. The Prince Albert 
zone also received 1 bushman from Saskatoon. 
Taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Alberta during 
November, 107 workers travelled to provincial 
employment. These were shipped by the 
Edmonton office which was responsible for 
the despatch of 2 farm hands to Drumheller, 
and of 82 bush workers, 13 fishermen, 31 
saw mill workers, 2 farm hands, 2 farm house- 
keepers, 1 miner, 1 clerk and 1 hotel worker 
to centres within its own zone. Transfers 
at the reduced rate in British Columbia during 
November numbered 7 and were effected by 
the Vancouver office. Destined to the 
Kamloops zone were 2 mine workers, to 
Penticton 1 farm hand, and to centres in the 
Vancouver zone 3 mine workers and 1 hotel 
clerk. 


Of the 552 persons who journeyed at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during November 242 were conveyed 
by the Canadian National Railways, 289 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 14 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
4 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 
3 by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during November, 1934. 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during November was $2,601,418. 
This was a seasonal decline of $120,501 or 4.4 
per cent as compared with the October total 
of $2,721,919, but an increase of $977,280, or 
60.2 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with the November, 19383, figure of 
$1,624,188. The value of the building author- 
ized during the first eleven months of 1934 
amounted to $24,326,224, an increase of $4,533 - 
020 over the total for the same period in 1933. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued 250 permits for 
dwellings estimated to cost more than $900,000, 
and about 1,500 permits for other buildings 
estimated at almost $1,605,000. In addition, 
authority was granted for an engineering pro- 
ject valued at $24,120. During October, au- 
thority was granted for the erection of about 
350 dwellings and 2,300 other buildings, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $630,000 and 
$1,565,000, respectively. 


Ontario and Saskatchewan reported increases 
of 13.0 per cent and 37.2 per cent, respect- 
ively, in the value of the building authorized 
as compared with October, 1934. Reductions 
were indicated in the remaining provinces, 
those of $132,504, or 21.2 per cent in Quebec 
and $122,060 or 83.3 per cent in Manitoba 
being largest. 

As compared with November, 1933, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported increases, of which the greatest was 
that of $737,255 or 76.0 per cent in Ontario. 
There was a decline of $26,635 or 52.1 per 
cent in this comparison in Manitoba. 


Of the four largest centres, Toronto recorded 
an increase in the value of the building au- 
thorized in November as compared with the 
preceding month, and also with November of 
last year; in Montreal and Vancouver, the 
aggregate value was higher than in November, 
1933, but lower than in October of this year, 
while in Winnipeg there was a reduction in 
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both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Fredericton, Westmount, Galt, Guelph, King- 
ston, London, Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Windsor, East Windsor, Riverside, Woodstock, 
Regina, Kamloops and New Westminster re- 
ported greater building authorizations than in 
either comparison. 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1934—The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1926 as 100. The January-Novem- 
ber index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first eleven months of 
1934 was higher by 22.9 per cent than in 1933, 
though it was lower than in other years since 
1920; in this conection it should be noted that 
the average index numbers of wholesale prices 


- 
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of building materials were also lower in 1934 
than in any years from 1920 to 1930. 





Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 

November eleven eleven eleven 

months months months 

(1926=100) | (Average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

1034s ey 2,601,418 | 24,326,224 16-8 83-1 
LOSS cee: 1,624,138 | 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
TOS Oe: 2,553,373 | 40,750, 142 28-1 77-4 
1981 ies 7,282,117 {104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
19305008: 11,821,292 |150, 939,044 104-2 91-4 
1929 ry. 16,171,400 |220, 255,867 152-0 99-1 
1928..... 15, 830,836 {203,010,555 140-1 96-9 
O27 Re 12,857,622 {172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
1926. Us. 9,975,451 |144, 877,789 100-0 100-1 
1925.4)... 7,988,765 }117, 665,590 81-2 102-9 
1924... ..'. 10,212,908 {120,119,829 82-9 107-1 
19231 eh: 8,228,206 |126, 547,365 87-3 111-8 
190220 F ey. 11,182,030 |138, 698,005 95-7 108-6 
WOT ese 12,192,414 |111, 257,084 76:8 123-9 
1920..... 5,627,949 }112, 175,268 77-4 144-3 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1934, summarized the em- 
ployment situation in November as follows :— 


Employment at November 26, 1934, showed 
little change on the whole, as compared with 
a month earlier. It continued to improve, 
however, in the cotton, wool, hosiery, boot 
and shoe, and motor vehicle industries. There 
was a substantial reduction in the numbers 
temporarily stopped in the coal mining indus- 
try, and some improvement in employment 
was also shown in shipbuilding and_ ship- 
pairing, dock and harbour service and the dis- 
tributive trades. On the other hand, there 
was a further reduction in employment in the 
building and allied industries, hat and cap 
manufacture, and the shipping and hotel and 
boarding-house services. Employment also 
declined in tailoring, dressmaking, the tin- 
plate and pottery industries, and cocoa, choco- 
late, etc., manufacture. 


Employment showed an improvement in the 
Midlands and in the North of England, but 
there was a slight decline in the South, in 
Scotland and in Northern Ireland; while in 
Wales there was little change. In London and 
Southeast England, employment remained 
fairly good, and in the Southwest and Mid- 
lands it was fair. In the North of England, 


in Scotland and in Northern Ireland it was 
still bad, and in Wales very bad. 


Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at November 26, 1934 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 16:4, the same as at 
October 22, 1934, compared with 17-9 at No- 
vember 20, 1933. The percentage wholly un- 
employed at November 26, 1934, was 13-9, as 
compared with 13:7 at October 22, 1934; 
while the percentage temporarly stopped was 
2-5, as compared with 2-7. For males alone 
the percentage at November 26, 1934, was 
18-8 and for females 10:0;; at October 22 the 
corresponding percentages were 18-8 and 9:9. 


At November 26, 1934, the number of per- 
sons on the registers of Unemployment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,729,838 wholly 
unemployed, 309,648 temporarily stopped, and 
81,304 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,120,785. This was 1,150 more 
than a month before, but 159,232 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,704,139 
men, 61,193 boys, 306,778 women, and 48,675 
girls. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 26, 
1934, was 2,184,960. 
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United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Seasonal declines 
in factory employment and pay rolls were re- 
ported in November, Employment decreased 
1.9 per cent over the month interval and pay 
rolls decreased 2.5 per cent. ‘The slightly 
greater decrease in pay rolls was due, to a 
slight extent, to the observance of the Armis- 
tice Day holiday during the November pay 
period. Thirty-seven of the 90 manufacturing 
industries surveyed reported gains in employ- 
ment from October to November and 88 in- 
dustries reported increased pay rolls. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for November 1934 is 
76.8 (preliminary) and the November index 
of factory pay rolls is 59.5 (preliminary). The 
indexes of factory employment and pay rolls 
for October 1934 have been revised to include 
data supplied by a number of firms for which 
October information was not originally avail- 
able and the revised indexes for October 1934 
are 78.3 for employment and 61.0 for pay 
irolls. Employment in November’ 1934 
stands at 0.8 per cent above the level of the 
November 1933 index (76.2) while pay rolls 
are 7.2 per cent above the level of the Novem- 
ber 1933 index (55.5). The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the average for the 
3-year period, 1923-1925, which is taken as 100. 


The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. Re- 
ports were received in November from 25,507 
establishments employing 3,554,573 workers 
whose weekly earnings were $67,036,788 during 
the pay period ending nearest November 15. 
The employment reports received from these 
cooperating establishments cover more than 50 
per cent of the total wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries of the country. 


A comparison of the level of employment 
and pay rolls in November with the corre- 
sponding month of 1988 shows increased em- 
ployment over the year interval in 52 in- 
dustries and larger pay rolls in 64 of the 90 
industries surveyed. 


Non-manufacturing industries—Five of the 
18 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the United States Bureau of Labot 
Statistics reported gains in employment from 
October to November and 5 industries re- 
ported increase in pay rolls. 

The changes in employment in November 
were largely of seasonal character. The in- 
creases of 3.8 per cent in anthracite mining 


and 0.6 per cent in bituminous mining re- 
flected increased production during the 
November pay period, while the increase of 
1.5 per cent in retail trade was due largely to 
seasonal expansion in the general merchan- 
dising group of retail establishments. The sub- 
group of department, variety, general merchan- 
dise, and mail-order establishments reported 
an increase of 6.4 per cent in employment. 
Employment in the remaining 56,766 retail 
trade establishments for which data were avail- 
able decreased 0.1 per cent over the month 
interval. The remaining two industries report- 
ing increased employment from October to 
November were wholesale trade and banks, in 
which gains of 0.9 per cent and 0.1 per cent, 
respectively, were shown. 

Declines in employment of 5.6 per cent in 


the dyeing and cleaning and 4.3 per cent in 


the quarrying and non-metallic mining in- 
dustries reflect seasonal recessions. 

According to reports supplied by 10,010 con- 
tractors employing 78,354 workers, employ- 
ment in the private building construction in- 
dustry declined 2.2 per cent. This decline is 
not as pronounced as those that have occurred 
in November during the past three years. 
These building construction figures do not 
include employees on construction projects 
financed from Public Works funds. Laundries 
reported a seasonal decrease in employment 
from October to November of 1.7 per cent. 
Brokerage firms reported a further decrease of 
1.2 per cent in number of employees over the 
month interval. 

The remaining decreases in employment 
ranged from 0.9 per cent in crude petroleum 
production to 0.3 per cent in the metalliferous 
mining and real estate. 





In the Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Legislature of the Province of Que- 
bec on January 8, it was stated that “the great 
problems of the hour chiefly consist in coloniz- 
ing, sending back our people to the land and 
keeping the farmers’ sons on the farm. The 
government will ask you to vote $10,000,000 
for such purposes and approve a_ vigorous 
colonization policy. The finances of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission,” the Speech 
continued, “had improved at the close of the 
year. It will therefore be possible to re-estab- 
lish the indemnities which had been reduced 
and to extend from 16 to 18 years the age of 
the children of the injured workers who have 
a right to compensation. Unemployment, 
which has almost become a permanent institu- 
tion, must be submitted to strict legislation 
in order to control it and enable municipali- 
ties to protect themselves against the invasion 
of unemployed workers from outside.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Deparment of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work” is set forth in an Act of Par- 
liament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the ‘Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1980, page 383. The fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the Depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions for the protection 
of the workmen employed, which are sanc- 
tioned by the foregoing Orders in Council. 


It is further provided in the foregoing 
Orders in Council that “all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the Government 
of Canada of fittings for public buildings; 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores; and any other articles and things 
hereinafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of amy such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions, which are referred to in 
the Orders in Council as “B” conditions (the 
Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council with reference to building and con- 
struction works being designated as “A” con- 
ditions), including the following Fair Wages 
Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages. 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final: payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rate of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


Both in the case of contracts for build- 
ing and construction work, and in the “B” 
conditions sanctioned by Orders in Council 
applicable to contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of supplies, the Minister of 
Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
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tions which may arise as to wages rates and 
working hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefore may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payment of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
whichthe contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions 
are fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the deparment with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
Se kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supplying and applying insulation and 
built-up roofing on the Headquarters and In- 
structional Building, Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Trenton, Ontario. Name of 
contractor, Mr. R. P. White, Belleville, On- 
tario. Date of contract, November 7, 1934. 
Amount of contract, $3,865. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rate of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 
TOOUNE EO eee RA eee $0.60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
LSDOURETSsee ects ks Pee one 0 35 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of December, 1934, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the 
“B” labour conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 

Leather gloves............5.. W.H. Gurney, Wingham, Ont. 

Bedstead springs............. ee Ltd., Vancouver, 

Soaps Ae anche ceeroeern shim neon Me Soap Co., London, 

Greatcoatsyneee. tte cote cs Abs bem Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P. 

Drilliior trousers: . 4c... «hee yen Textile Co., Mont- 
real, 

Fleece-lined drawers.......... moe Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 

Fleece-lined drawers.......... Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Fleece-lined drawers.......... Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 

; Toronto, Ont. 

Fleece-lined drawers.......... Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

SOCKSeceowe cht s Peete eee Royal ee Co, Ltd: 

; Guelph, O 
Woollenishirtsy..2..2).eeuse ee C. Ne tg "Go. Ltd., Galt, 
Mackinaw coats.............. Gs asitatharn, Ltd. 
2 . Ottawa, Ont. 
Fleece-lined shirts............ sors Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 
nt. 
Fleece-lined shirts........... Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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Goods contracted for Contractor Rates of Hours of 
_— —— Trade or class of labour wages labour 
: : not less not more 
Fleece-lined shirts............ Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., than than 
‘ Toronto, Ont. ——_———_——_— 
Fleece-lined shirts............ ri age Co., Ltd., Hamil- per hour per day 
ton, Ont. 
Winter caps, peak............. Ottawa lmperialaiCaps/ Com. Machinist... iuiies smnseiisdscec es. $0 55 8 
: : Ottawa, Ont. Blaeksnii toes pecan seach cesses: 0 45 8 
IOrillifor'shirtsreuee wy nee: Dominion Textile Co., Mont- Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
reale-Q. Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
Steelisash yest eo wth sees George W. Reed & Co., Ltd., tools as broad-ax, hammer, X-cut 
Montreal, P.Q. saw, adze, auger)..............0- 0 374 8 
‘Cloth trousersyae eens Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Woollen GEA WORS Go... ni noc Penmans tda.vontreal. b.@).) pDrivers sola ce dee eee is eine on 0 30 8 
Sweater jackets.............. DominionWoollens&Worsteds, Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Ltd., Hespeler, Ont. Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Gum rubber boots............ Northern. Rubber Cou putde i (Boatmenyee oye des cies se eee nae 0 30 8 
Guelph, Ont. IPOTIOMH heen aemriae f ek eeiie tains 0 35 8 
Cloth jee Sietave tees caus eet Oxford Woollen Mills, Oxford, Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
INES: Compressor operator.............-. 0 40 8 
‘Gum rubber boots............ Woodstock Rubber Co., Wood- VOT Wee ie iy ee eater te irs isis hae ee eh 1 00 8 
stock, Ont. Pa DOUPETS vee concise eat rk eatera as 0 30 8 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorRKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Alterations, repairs, etc., to the Observatory, 
Toronto, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Harry Jennings, Toronto, Ontario. Date of 
contract, November 28, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,895. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not les not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour day week 
‘Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 44 
Wement tinisherss. (ikosewene sss 0 70 8 44 
ISON ITIASONS. ne. jos on atte te aasiede 0 90 8 44 
PSLONCICULLEES 140 hc ociie oo aoe 0 873 8 44 
ICL AVeTS 1 visech use incvuescien eke ats 0 90 8 44 
PUNE SCLLCLSE RA ee es wee as heats 1 073 8 44 
‘Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
‘Ornamental iron workers........... 0 80 8 44 
‘Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
Motor truck drivers).....:.¢s0..+-: 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 75 8 44 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 
TOGOTNO GU beim eel mp aaek, Solan. ty.’ 0 70 8 44 
Lathers (metal—when nailed on 
WOOC LULTING Jane eck alee cite ae ater. 0 62% 8 44 
‘Lathers (metal—when tied on 
ATE GAWAUTEADS eke ne Reval cates cal 1 00 8 44 
(Plasterers. 22 a eee eh ee le oe 1 00 8 44 
tPlasterers) helpersusen. sas. eee 0 65 8 44 
‘Painters and glaziers.............. 0 75 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Electricians: awenensene cose one eer 1 00 8 44 
CADOUTCES.| ht SMe hice ames. 0 50 8 44 
‘Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
J DSN Sif eRe? 55 Ue, tee ae AnD eae ee 0 50 8 44 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Riviere a la Martre, Gaspe County, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. William Harvey, 
Grand River, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 21, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $19,662. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of a public building at Nor- 
wood Grove, Manitoba. Name of contractors, 
Claydon Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba. Date 
of contract, December 18, 1934. Amount of 
contract, $17,823 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











; Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operators........... $0 50 48 
Cement rinishersinee sass sine: 0 60 48 
Stone MasOns rake se howan ee cess 1 00 44 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
ARG TIMEStONEG) saaeoe owls ssethere wcetsrs 0 90 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 1 00 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 0 473 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 44 
- Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
CHAT ee) tee se ee 0 60 48 
Tathersaimetalannce scutereac seca os 0 75 44 
IPIASECTErS a. Midiyok i aiobisicde Scares ies 1 00 44 
Plasterers: helpers. eee eens ee 0 47% 48 
Painters and glaziers.............-. 0 70 44 
PLUM DCTS ee ee sae eerie 0 90 44 
iPlnmbers snelpers: eee ee eee 0 474 48 
SeamMmleters.na.. che een aes eas 0 90 44 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 474 48 
IDIGCERICIANS con Con nate ee 0 85 44 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 473 48 
Labourers—skilled................- 0 423 48 
ee SUNS Keds kia 0 374 48 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 48 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 48 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Baie St. Paul, Charlevoix County, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. George Villeneuve, 
Pointe au Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 13, 1934. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $24,522.70. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates of Hours of Rates of | Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour Trade or class of labour wages labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
PRCURTOILIL, 5 cavuss 8 xen ne deann vas $0 45 8 Blacksmith... .......s0+seeseeeeeees $0 723 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 Blacksmiths’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Compressor operators............-. 0 40 8 Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 Cement finishers. c7. 25. is. 5s asses 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 Cement mixers........ water aa 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 45 8 Cement operator (gasoline mixer).. 0 50 8 
[Dv Sieh, op ects paiaece i Ph MP isola 0 30 8 Cement worker rasa tetee nee 0 40 8 
Motor track Griver i. As. ese 0 35 8 Labourers, COMMON. ........ 4.25... 0 40 8 
TSAO PTR, 5 oe aah 5 Bids sb diy bia «Ane 0 30 8 Labourers’ foreman................ 0 50 8 
WOWUCTINeN tone ees viet e es naw eee 0 40 8 Painters and glaziers... .eisees oss se 0 623 8 
Hoist operators—gas............0.- 0 45 8 Powdennout seearudee reas tes +e 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 Teamsters, with team and wagon.. 0 95 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such = Tool sharpeners. ...01s2- + «¢ awe nee 0 75 8 
tools as: broad-ax, X-cut saw, Pruckvdrivers.oce sce cee een 0 50 8 
auger, adze, hammer)............ 0 373 8 


Alterations to the plumbing system and 
toilet rooms of the Langevin Block, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, W. G. Edge 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. Date of contract, No- 
vember 28, 1934. Amount of contract, $12,474. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
@Woment-finishers,.- 0). c. bebe ee $0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Werrazzo layers.) seen eek ae 0 75 8 
Marble-setters.ctc%cca dues eos one 1 00 8 
cialesetbersie mec. ern ee ae 1 00 8 
PIASTORET Ri: Gt dice oc. sais ee ne Lae 0.75 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
HNSCERICIANS MN pe wee otk ee ces 0 70 8 
EA DOUTERS Aenean i. een ene 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
FEGHIISUCT | ee eee coe ce eee 0 40 8 
Motor trackidriver.-ac. i eee. 0 45 8 


N.B. In any cases where, 
by agreement or cur- 
rent practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of 
workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be ex- 
ceeded on this contract. 





Repairing and resurfacing the road at the 


Astrophysical Observatory, Saanich Moun- 
tain, Victoria, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Alexander Lockley, Esquimalt, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1934. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,850. A fair wages schedule was in- 


serted in the contract as follows:— 


Underbrushing and cutting of trees on Saa- 
nich Mountain, Victoria B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Coast Contracting and Fencing Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, No- 
vember 7, 1934. Amount of contract, $3,500. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
BBW oxed 5 gD EL nee eR alo pe) $0 62 8 
Labourers. COMMMOMo... eecee 0 40 8 
Labourers’ foremanyiis ...0. 42 0's s 0 50 8 
Pruckodrivers «ecu mick asa eect 0 45 8 
Truck drivers with 1 ton truck..... 1 00 8 
66 ce ee wy 66 Se he Oa 1 50 8 
ce ce &é 3 6é Veen, te y 00 8 
Meamsterg:) ss... erat erate 0 40 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon.. 0 85 8 

Teamsters with team (wagon sup- 

plied by employers)............. 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
ool sharpenuerss.ce ve. dees ods OF75 8 


Repairing elevators in the Examining Ware- 
house, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Heatley Machine Works, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 5, 1934. Amount 
of contract, $5,549.25. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of Hours of 
Trade or class of labour wages labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 873 8 
Electrician (wiremen).............. 1 00 8 
Electrician helpers................. 0 50 8 
levator CORtructors:....<4: eeen 1 04 8 
“ oe helpers....... 0 73 8 
Elevator maintenance.............. 0 94 8 
Ihabotirers si .er, Osc ee ee 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Kg a helpers....... 0 50 8 
LOGIE EE VORS. nies 0h VPs ee 0 50 8 
Truck drivers with 1 ton truck...., 1 50 8 
4 FS She ee ae 2 00 8 
“ “ce 6c 3 “ “ 3 00 8 
“ “ 6 4 & ‘car es, hig 3 50 8 
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Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Construction and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public building, Truro, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. James N. Kenney, 
Truro, N.S. Date of contract, November 26, 
1934. Amount of contract, $1,768. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1934, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 


Nature of orders Amount 
$ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Lid., 
Ottawa Ontrace tases secuatee ste nlelealererste ete 324 57 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd....... 320 79 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 480 73 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont........... 153 66 
Mail bag fittings— 
BUWe Carling! Ottawa, Onte ia sseieaeee a 3,457 72 
G. W. Sadler Belting Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
J Se Ole Nine Rs OE Lies NE RN co eS A IM 249 O01 
Chas:/A. Duff} Montrealy P.Qee. 02) ease 1,590 00 
Stamping machines, etc.— 
Machine Works Ltd., Montreal PQie acne. sa: 13,120 99 
Satchels— 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.......... 1,527 00 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,263 82 
Stamping Ink— 
JE Poole'Co,, Toronto; Onte yee. lanes 388 95 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrn. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURER AND A COMMITTEE OF EM- 
PLOYEES. 


Following a dispute with one firm which was 
reported in the LaBour GAZETTE, December, 
1934, page 1091, the agreement between cer- 
tain furniture manufacturers and their employ- 
ees, which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1933, page 1124, was re- 
newed for that firm for one year without 
change. 

The same piece rates as formerly in effect 
are to continue and the hours also continue at 
44 per week. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CAP MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE HATTERS, CAP AND MIL- 
LINERY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Locau No. 49. 


Agreement reached with several firms follow- 
ing the dispute reported in the LABouR GAZETTE, 


November, 1934, page 998. Agreement to be in 
effect from October 1934. 


Only union members to be employed. Union 
representative to have access to the shop. 


Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wage rates vary in different establishments, 
but are reported to be between 10 and 15 per 
cent higher than those previously in effect. 

Equal division of work among employees at 
all times during slack as well as busy season, 
such division to be arranged between the shop 
chairman and the manufacturer or his nominee. 


No strike or lockout to occur while the agree- 
ment is in effect. 


Service: Recreational 


CALGARY, LETHBRIDGE AND DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA. 
CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND MOTION PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
LocaL No. 302. 


Agreements to be in effect from September, 
1933, and later dates to September 1, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime to be paid pro rata, Sunday work 
at double time, midnight shows at time and 
one half. 

The total amount of wages paid projectionists 
per week in each theatre is stated and not the 
amount to each operator in most cases. In 
each of three large theatres in Calgary, total 
wages paid projectionists are $160, in another 
$150 and in another $120 (apparently four pro- 
jectionists in each theatre). In two other 
theatres in Calgary wage rates are $25 for each 
operator for a 36 hour week. In Lethbridge, 
total wages per week at one theatre $80 and at 
another $66 (apparently two projectionists in 
each case). At one theatre in Drumheller total 
wages of $60 per week. (apparently two 
operators). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, 


Cost of Living, 


The movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the cost per week of the 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being practically unchanged 
from the November level. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.54 at the beginning of De- 
cember as compared with $7.58 for November; 
$7.37 for December, 1933; $11.83 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.00 
for December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The most important declines occurred in the 
prices of beef, pork and potatoes, while the 
prices of eggs, butter and bread showed the 
most important advances. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $16.02 at the beginning of 
December as compared with $16.03 for Novem- 
ber; $15.83 for December, 1933; $22.11 for 
December, 1929; $21.40 for December, 1926; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1428 for De- 
cember, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher owing 
to increases in the prices of coal and wood. 
Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was un- 
changed in December from the level of No- 
vember at 71:2. Comparative figures for pre- 
vious dates are 69-1 for December, 1933; 96 
for December, 1929; 97-9 for December, 1926; 
96-4 for December, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 66:4 for December, 
1914. Ninety-seven prices quotations were 
higher, 69 were lower and 401 were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were higher, but advances in these were offset 
by declines in the other two. The groups which 
advanced were; the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of higher prices for 
barley, corn, flax, rye, bran and shorts; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of higher prices for raw cotton and raw 
silk; the Iron and its Products group, mainly 
because of higher prices for tin plate; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
because of gains in the prices of antimony, 
copper and zinc; The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, because of higher 
prices for coal and sulphur; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Wood, Wood 
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Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Products and Paper group declined, the former: 
because of reduced quotations for cured meats,. 
fish and eggs, and the latter because of lower: 
prices for lumber. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were fractionally lower, mainly 
because of lower prices for certain foods, chiefly 
fish, fruits, vegetables and eggs. Producers’ 
goods showed some advance, because of 
higher prices for materials for metal-working 
industry, for the chemical using industry, for 
the meat packing industry and for the milling 
industry. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRIGIS 5) 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows. 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada.. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates. 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing. 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good, 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities: 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple _ foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABouUR GAZETTE. 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar ‘calculations by various. 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 








Commodities | Quan-] (t) | (7) Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.| Dec. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 } 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 


| ———— | qj ——_——_— \|—\—_|— q— |) q_— \—e— |) qc“e— ) g—|q—|—_| “| ~~“, °°} 1} 





Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 73-4) 71-2] 53-4] 52-8) 56-8] 69-2] 70-2] 63-2! 50-0! 41-2! 38-0] 40-6] 38-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 33-4] 50-8] 46-0) 29-4] 28-6] 31-2] 42-6] 44-4] 37-2] 26-6] 21-8] 20-4] 21-4] 20-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 27-5) 28-0} 19-0] 18-0} 19-8] 23-4] 24-9] 21-8] 16-0] 12-2] 11-3] 11-7] 11-6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1} 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5) 28-6] 30-0] 30-2] 26-7) 21-9] 16-9] 17-4] 18-6} 18-9 
Pork? lego. 1 “ |} 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-3] 36-7] 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 28-7) 27-1! 28-9] 26-8] 16-6) 12-9] 15-6] 20-0] 19-1 
Porks salto 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 69-6) 70-6] 51-8] 52-2] 54-2] 53-2) 54-6) 53-2) 36-0} 28-4] 30-8] 38-6] 38.2 
Bacon, break- 

fASCie. see 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5) 51-3] 57-0} 40-3] 41-0} 42-6] 39-0) 39-7] 39-0} 22-3] 18-6] 21-1] 34-5] 32-7 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 36-2] 73-8] 70-4) 48-8] 46-0] 47-2!) 45-2] 42-8] 41-6] 26-0] 26-0) 26-8] 29-2) 29.4 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz| 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 45-1] 71-3] 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 64-9] 64-1] 65-2] 58-5) 49-5] 45-4] 44-8] 40-4] 41.4 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 59-7] 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 50-8] 50-8] 50-5}| 45-9] 36-7) 32-1] 30-9] 31-7] 31-0 

LER ey otentate 6 qts.] 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51:6] 52-8] 82-2) 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 76-8] 72-6] 63-6] 57-0} 58-2] 61-2) 61-2 
Butter, dairy.| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 79-0] 87-4] 87-6] 69-8] 47-4] 45-2] 44-4] 43.21 44.9 
Butter, cream- 

QTY ed ete ee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3] 48-0] 44-4] 43-2] 47-8] 47-5) 38-2!) 27-2] 25-9] 25-6] 24-4] 25-1 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 34-8] 40-0} 32-7/§30-6/§30-4/§33 - 6] §33-1}§29-9]§22-5]§19-8]/§19-61§19-6/§19-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9] 29-1/§30-6/§30-4/§33 - 6] §33-1/§29-9]§22-5/§19-8/§19 -6/§19-6|§19-4 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 67-5}118-5)]133-5)106-5}100-5)114-0}115-5}118-5}) 99-0} 90-0] 84-0) 88-5} 88-5] 90-0: 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 37-0} 69-0] 70-0} 49-0/§44-0/§52-0/§50-0]§53 - 0] §38-0/§31-0/§27-0/§31-0/§34-0 §34-0 
Rolled oats....] 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0) 24-5] 40-5) 38-5] 28-5] 27-5] 30-0] 31-0} 32-5] 27-0} 23-5] 23-0] 25-5] 26-0] 26-0 
Rices i: 4 ee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 18-2] 25-2) 30-8] 19-0}§20-8)§21-6}§20-6)§20-6)§19-6}§17-6]§16-4/§16-0/§15-8/§16-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked’.5.42 1.2) © 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4} 13-4] 32-0] 21-8) 17-2) 16-8] 16-2} 20-6} 21-6} 16-2} 9-8] 8-0} 8-6] 9-8] 9-6. 
Apples, evapor- 

fated... J. 8.3% 1} 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 12-2} 22-8] 28-2} 22-3) 22-5) 20-0} 21-0} 21-5) 19-7] 17-4] 15-2) 15-1] 15-2) 15-3 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 © | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11:9} 12-8] 19-4) 26-1] 18-2] 19-1] 15-6] 13-5) 15-8] 12-9] 11-8) 10-6) 12-4] 12-8] 12-6 
Sugar, granu- 

lated. ae. 4 * | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6} 31-2) 49-6] 53-6] 38-0, 37-2] 32-4] 30-4] 29-2] 25-6) 24-8) 23-2) 32-0] 26-0] 26-0: 


Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 14-4} 22-6} 25-2} 18-0} 17-6) 15-4] 14-4] 13-8) 12-4) 11-8] 11-2] 15-4] 12-6) 12-6. 





Tea, black.....| 4 “ 8-2] 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 9-7} 15-6] 15-1] 13-61§14-8]§18-0/§17-6]§17-6|§14-4)§13-2/§11-0]§11-0]§13-2/§13-3 
Tea, green..... 2“ 1 8.7] 8-7] 9-11 9-3) 9-7] 15-1] 16-1] 15-0]§14-8]§18-0]§17 -6]§17-6]§14-4]§13-2]§11-0/§11-0|§13-2/§13-3 
Offee... 4 ee 2“ | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-41 9-9] 11-6] 15-2) 13-5] 13-5} 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 13-5] 11-3) 10-3} 9-9] 9-6] 9-5. 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 32-7] 62-0] 75-3] 52-8! 37-9] 68-0] 41-4] 75-5] 42-2) 23-3] 29-2] 35-4] 25-2) 24-1. 
Vinegar........|Meqt. agp tT, § eps) +8 8 OF 2-01. 1-0) 4-012) ESOf) 1-0 1-01 MEO} 10) Ob. BORO gh 79 
$ SE Sele Re PH Se eS Se) FS) ody BY SR SI Be Gary se 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96|13-65/14-84/11-00/10-39)11-18]11-31/11-83/10-10] 7-85] 7-04] 7-37) 7-58] 7-54. 


ClCOR see Ye ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-11 55-0] 54-1! 81-8/125-9/110-1]114-3]105-2]101-9]101-4]101-0}101-2}-95-9] 95-0} 94-6] 94-8. 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUB Re. 5 soe ec «1 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 63-6] 92-3! 72-6] 75-3] 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8] 60-8] 58-8] 57-9} 58-5] 58-9 
Wood, hard....| “cd. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-2} 79-8! 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 76-0] 74-9] 76-2] 75-6] 69-8] 64-1] 59-2] 60-8] 61-9) 
Wood, soft.....]“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 57-7} 69-1] 60-0} 58-9} 55-8] 55-3] 54-3) 54-1] 51-3] 48-0} 45-4] 46-0} 46-4 








Coal oil.:..... 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-4] 27-8] 40-5} 31-6) 31-1] 31-5) 31-0) 31-1] 30-7| 27-2) 27-3] 27-6] 27-6] 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ 
Hight) chee oe: 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-88} 3-11) 4-16) 3-55] 3-58) 3-33) 3-26) 3-26] 3-24) 3-10] 2-94) 2-85) 2-88] 2-89) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... + mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-39] 4-83] 6-62] 6-90) 6-95) 6-85) 6-94] 6-98) 7-07] 6-77] 5-99) 5-57) 5-54) 5-54 
$ $ 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-76]13-92)14-63)11-27/10-51}11-18}11-29)11-76}10-42) 8-44) 7-37] 7-64) 7-72) 7-75. 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-90/12-00)12-79]10-08) 9-48}10-21/10-26]10-85) 9-85] 7-88] 7-22} 7-21) 7-54) 7-32 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04) 7-76)13-58}14-76]11-05)10-51}11-26)11-28)11-60]10-37) 8-29) 7-44) 7-67) 7-82) 7-94 
CHBBOC..3 eesti «soa 5-15] 5-64] 6-33} 6-87] 7-37)13-07|14-05}10-58)10-00}10-37)10-54)11-02) 9-45) 7-29] 6-51] 6-72) 6-97) 7-00: 
CTRTATIO’ SP as «51g + «08 > 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-74)13-62)14-91]10-83)10-31/11-31)11-33]11-75]10-05} 7-74] 7-00} 7-37) 7-62) 7-53 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-25}13-29|14-38]10-63] 9-87/10-51]10-95]11-64] 9-59] 7-40] 6-83] 6-85) 7-22] 7-21 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-80]13-86)14-52111-04/10-25)11-12}11-36]12-03] 9-83] 7-54] 6-69] 7-02) 7-24] 7-33. 
ADOT 2 be catt ns 0s 20 6-02} 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-47]138-80)14-56]10-63/10-09]11-07]11-37)12-18) 9-90) 7-59] 6-87] 7-14) 7-42] 7-34 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/14-54/15-93]12-02}11-45}11-99]12-34]12-99]11-14] 8-61] 7-76] 8-22] 8-30] 8-19 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















Beef Pork Bacon 
- > eae eee a 
Be We tc $41 halen a Seva a 
LOCALITY Be] be s| 2 Sn | ee Bo] fee PA ead ee hoe @ 
68 ole eee] aodoBe |e) PS) Bete eenala eenogee 
24|54|8¢|25|26| dy | g2 | cg | dbe| Eg | ae | 43 
Ss | ss|o5/28/28| g8 | 28 | 28 | s88|] 38 | #8 | 8 
Ha, on Ta oe ue — oD ua an 2 
mee Pee ee thee > SI fy a ea a tr 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 19-3 | 15-6 | 14-7 8-5 6 18-9 19-1 19-1 32-7 36-2 47-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 19-0 | 15-3 | 14-2 | 10:3 | 8-3 9-5 18-7 19-1 18-3 1-1 34-0 48-2 
P—SVONOV EY eee occa t ot 20-9 | 17-0 | 14-9 | 11-9 | 10 8 18 20-2 18-1 30-6 30-2 47-9 
2—New Glasgow 21 18 15 10 8 LO wo earant, 2 20 18-7 30-2 32-8 46-7 
D=MAINA GSTS eslssiers ¢eisle loins 15 Lode Ct eS 6 Bete ao 18 18 15-2 31-7 ate 50 
4—Halifax....... 19-7 | 14-7 | 14-8 | 11-3 | 10 9 20 20-4 18-2 33-2 36-2 48-1 
De=WADASOT auras ceils 19 15 15 12 Gok Shae barat sae ape ee 17-5 iW(Sys 29 32-2 47-5 
TEE Y WG iive Hie UL W reir NEE IM eer 18-3 | 14-3 | 18-7 SEAN Vales We Mae ee hen 18-7 21-8 31-7 34:7 49-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 21:5 | 17-7 | 16 13-2 | 10-7 9 20 18-7 15-3 30-2 33-7 42 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23:7 | 17-8 | 17-2 | 11-8 | 9-3 11-4 | (19-7 20-6 20-5 33 6 36-4 49-0 
B—-MONCtON.& sax cicchcee > « 20-5 | 15 pe Ses UR Py pga HIN 25 20-3 18-5 33-2 35:9 48 
9—Saint John............. 22-4 | 17 1687) Ai3 "|b 8-5) 13 20-6 21-2 18-8 oz 36:9 49-1 
10—Fredericton............ 27 19-2 | 18-5 | 12-5 | 10 + 13-7 18-3 22 23 34-5 36-5 49 
dl Bachursts2 alesse ee oe 25 20 19 12 gli a1 15 19 21:7 34-5 36-2 50 
Quebec (average)............ 17-5 | 14-6 | 15-3] 9-8 | 6-4] = 9:3 19-2 16:0 17-8 31:3 34-6 48-9 
12—-Quebec.49. ia. aes ce ves - 20-3 | 15:7 |.16-2 |'11-3.| 7-5 | $10 19 16-1 18 31-4 33:5 43-4 
13—Three Rivers.......... 14-1 | 14-2 | 15-1 | 10-1 6:5 ,10-2 20 16-1 16-5 32-2 36-6 50-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21 16-2 | 20 11-9 | 7-2 9:7 20-7 16-8 18-4 30-6 32-8 52-1 
15-—SOLel Niner hea we o's Se 17-5 | 15-5 | 15 8-5 | 6 6°5 13-5 15-5 21-5 33-3 36°7 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 1564/33. jlasd | esto ese 12-4 17-2 14-1 15-6 29-7 35-2 48 
W—StaJohns ie hee... 15 14 14 10-5 5-6 11-3 22 16 15-8 31-3 35 48-2 
18—Thetford Mines........ 13-5 | 12-5 | 10-2 | 8-5] 4:5] | 6-5 18 14-5 18-6 30 35 48-3 
19—Montreal.....ic..6.28.- 21-1 | 15 18:3 | 9-3] 7-5] = 8-1] {20-4 17-3 18-5 31-6 32-9 49-5 
AU SERUM Weta ties ce cat 9-5 | 15-3 | 16 9-7} 6-9] F 8-9 21-6 17-9 17-7 31:5 33-4 49-9 
Ontario (average)............ 19-8 | 16-1 | 15-2 | 10-9 | 9-3 13-6 | (19-7 19-8 19-8 31-9 35-1 47-9 
ZI—-O Ca Wat Was a eaenesct Pe HC) iN Cakes Bi fin By (ea a Ti 2 7-3 11 - 21:3 18-1 18-0 30-8 34 50 
22—Brockville............. 23 18-2 | 17-4 | 11-8 9-9 11-5 120-2 18-6 17 33-8 34-9 47-7 
OH RINEStONa anenioee sia: « 19-9 | 15-7 | 16-3 | 11:7] 7-9 12 17-2 18-5 17-2 30-6 33-7 45-1 
24—Belleville.............. 16 13-4 | 14:9 | 10-2 | 7-7 12-5 | } 19-3 18-2 16 31-9 34-8 47-4 
25—Peterborough 17:5 | 13:9 | 14-4] 9-9] 7-8 12-8 | | 18-6 19 20 30-3 34-2 45 
26—Oshawa 17 15 15 9-5 | 10 12-5 21 19 23 30:7 35:<8 49-2 
2ie-—Orillian wen elo. cents 6 18 14-4 | 14-9 | 10-2] 9 14-4] © 18-3 19-5 21 32-5 34-2 48 
28—Toronto 22-7 | 18-1 | 17-6 | 11-8 | 11 13-7 20-7 20-4 21-2 33-5 37:6 48-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... PAD Fos pel pi Lda gl: Mera ea le OES Yee Ko Beg 15 20 20 15 31-8 34-3 47-5 
30—St. Catharines......... 17-7 | 15-1 | 14-8 | 10-4 7-6 £ 13-4 21-7 20 20-5 29-9 33-1 47 
31—Hamilton..4e54..06. 05: 20 16:3 | 16-5 | 11-2 | 10 14-1 19-3 19-4 26 30-7 34-4 47 
32—Brantford.........000.0. 19-9 | 16-9 | 15-4 | 11-3 | 8-4 13-9 | | 22-3 20-9 20 32-6 35-4 49 
Sa Cale Maes ee gees 23-2 | 19 17-6 | 13-5 | 11-5 14-7 21-2 23 15 30-5 34-1 47-5 
34—Guelph...............- 19-2 | 15-8 | 15-4 | 10-8 |.10-8 L552 al ieee aed. 2 17-3 22 30-2 33-8 46-5 
35—Kitchener. .: 05.06.0035. 17-7 | 15-9 | 13-4 | 10-7] 9-2 13-7 20-5 18-9 18-3 28-4 31-3 44-6 
36—Woodstock............. 22-6 | 18-8 | 15-6 | 11-6 9-6 13-7 17-5 19-2 18 30 32 48 
o(—stratiora ).inse ae. one: 20-3 | 17 14-7] 11-3 | 9-3 13-7 20 TEU EVE | Beto tis ae 30-7 34-4 46-4 
BB8—LONGON: «5 s4 cab sibel siete 20-9 | 16-6 | 15-3 | 11-1] 8-7 13-3 18-3 20-3 17-5 31-7 34-5 48-7 
39—St. Thomas, .......... 19-8 | 15-8 | 16-7 | 11-6 | 9-2 14-1 21-3 18-3 19-5 30-5 33°9 47-4 
40—Chatham 0 3s50, . 19 16 14-7 | 10-7 | 7-8 14-8 17 19-6 20 31-5 35-2 48-8 
Si WanGsortn. .okaeh tues 18-5 | 15-4 | 18-4] 10-7] 8-9 | * 13-9 20-7 18-5 21-3 28-8 30-7 47 
A 2 — SATII oft LIN ae eee 20-6 | 16-6 | 15-8 | 11-5 | 710-8 15-1 16:5 20 21-5 29-7 34-2 48-2 
43—Owen Sound........... 17-8 | 14-3 | 13-4 | 10-6 | 8-8 | = 13-8 18 18-4 15 30-9 35-9 48-4 
44—North Bay........... .| 20 15 15 8 8 Sey let he ee 20 22-5 30-7 33 47-5 
45—Sudbury.........c.00.. 19-8 | 17-3 | 17 11-8 | 9-4 15-6 23 23-2 19-8 31-5 36-1 48-4 
BOC Obl tis tok ieroiais a leielekerths 22 13 10 9 LER ip EP RY Ca 19 26 35-2 37-2 47 
AT — AWN MMINS, sc. oy cb eae ae 21-8 | 20-3 | 15-8 | 12-5 | 9-8 16-4 20-8 25-3 20-6 36-1 39-5 51-1 
48—Sault Ste Marie........ 18-2 | 15-3 | 14 10-5 | 7-8 13-7 18 19-5 19-7 35-3 38-7 49-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 19 15-4 | 14-8 9-8 |} 11 10-5 20-5 20-8 20-4 37°7 40-9 50-8 
60—Fort William........... 20 15-4 | 15-5 | 10-5 | 10-7 13-2 19-5 21 22-8 38-6 41-4 51-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 16-2 | 13-0 | 12-9] 8-5 | 7-1 9-1 15-4 18-6 18-4 34-9 38-3 47-4 
61—Winnipeg.............%-. 17-7 | 14 SIR IOU AR PS) Jees fe by fs) 9-2 16-8 20-1 18-7 34-6 38-2 46-9 
02—Brandoneess ee eee 14-7 | 12 12-6 8-7 6-2 9 14 Li 18 35-2 38-4 47-8 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 17-3 | 13:3 | 12-2 | 7-8 | 6-3 8:3 14-5 17-8 15-7 35-8 40-5 48-5 
OB—ReOGING: eae geisieldcswae's 7-7 | 12 12:4) 7-6 | 6-5 7:9 13-3 GSEs Ma ftp te 35-1 39-4 47-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 16 TS ouimebeal of 6 8 16 20-7 14 39 43-4 48-7 
55—Saskatoon..........00. SH Ses ou Fae 1 7B toe 7 8-4 14-5 17-4 17-4 34-8 40-5 49-1 
56—Moose Jaw..........0.. 19-7 | 15-3 | 13-4 | 8-91} 6-9 8-7 14-2 NW AON Iie See a 34-3 38-8 48-7 
Alberta (average)............ 15-9 | 12-7 | 11-1] 7-6] 5-6 8-3 15-2 16-4 16-7 33-3 37-9 44-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 15 12-2 W878 68 8 15 14-7 17 35-5 39 45 
58—Drumbheller............ 16-5 | 18-5 | 10-5 | 9 4-5 10 16-5 18 17 33-3 37-7 43-3 
59—Edmonton............. 14-8 | 11-7 | 10-3 | 6-7] 5-6 8-2 13-8 15-8 16 30:7 34-9 43-3 
60—Calgary..........0..00. 17-3" | 1382S) le229 | 829) eT 9-5 17-6 18-3 16-8 34-1 41-1 46-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 15-7 | 12-5 | 10-3 | 6-3] 4-8 6 13-3 VG eke Ava ae 33+1 36-7 45-5 
British Columbia (average).| 21-0 | 17-0 | 15-3 | 10-5 | 10-4 13-0 20-9 21-6 21-0 36-3 40-2 48-4 
G2——Kernies. vce. bes ee oeaces 20 16-7 | 14 9-5 | 9 10-5 19 21 20-7 37-4 41-7 48-3 
68—Nelson.............00:- 20 16-5 | 14-5 9-5 8 11-5 22-5 25 23-2 36 40-8 53 
a A Ee ied nin gs Seb aed 20-7 | 16-7 |} 15 11 10 13-7 23 24-7 21 37-6 41-4 46 
65—New Westminster...... 17-7 | 15-5) 12-9 | 9-1 | 11-2 10-4 19-5 19-4 20-2 35-5 39-1 46-4 
66—Vancouver............. 2-6 | 18-1 | 16-4 | 11-1 | 11-5 13-2 21-5 20-1 20-8 35-9 39-6 49-5 
Pile VICLOTI Sc tr, Release mteniete 24-2 | 18-9 | 17-5 | 12-3 | 11-9 14-4 21-5 22-3 20-7 37-8 41-2 46-8 
68—Nanaimo............... 22-7 | 18-3 | 17-7 | 11-7 | 138-3 16-8 21 20) Ul tse eos 34:6 40-3 47 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20 15 15-2} 9-5] 8 13-1 19-5 20 20-5 35-5 37-6 50 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1934 


























| 
Fish | Eggs Butter 
& a = o - 2 he ‘3 3 3 ge A 
m | Bes | & 4 Shi (hw a), 2, } aa ae + 
Hgh)58 | ag8) 2 | o. |g.) 3. faa 3] 28 | B25) oul 33 |_| pf 
Sag |sesiaag| so | 8S | Ses] Ss leuas| aS | CBS |HSe8] 22 | fas] Se 
TS Qn sas a, oy aa Sk = i 2 alk WSay, ody Pe aa 
Bee | eGa/ sgh] $a] $8 | S8a] Ba [sss es | Sad (somal SS | ssa] os 
1) ee) = D n op) ica & J] Fy oO = A Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-2 22° 15-8 14-5 50-0 1 . 22-5 14-7 41-4 31-0 10-2 rr Ee | 25-1 
7:5 Bes Or Tee Ferien iH ce ane ere 42-3 12-9 15-1 16-8 14-7 47-6 35-7 10-6 25-1 27-6 
7:5 7 Name | ler ie Plan al | UI Bea ae 44-2 12-4 14:3 16-1 14-4 53-4 35-4 DORIS ee Sis 25-8 1 1 
mies tebe ate areca te ote lle: ate tare sad se eRe [Ieiets) ait velo. 6 NO A | Ma a a 21 13-8 45 35 10-11 25 26°7 1 2 
PO AAs AY | A a ech | SU abana | ad a, a Ae 8 45 13-1 15 14-2 14-7 41-2 35 8 26-7 28-2 13 
PS SRS CRO (ee a Che lec Reece | aN A 40 Bae: ih | 15-8 14-8 56-9 34 11-8a 24-5 28-4) 4 
SHE Spe Se | Rey eos el | Ph ee ND A a 40 SOP! eh ah da 14-6 15-5 45 B {ooh ogi (il peta 25-0 28-4 15 
BA hp Re | Sk Moet fcaSa peels) | AE Scat LA aR gm 12-8 16 19 14-7 44.3 36-2 10c 24-2 28-21 6 
Pec CRs. bait Wine yAes ch ce aucge MAT Set he gel 45 DG erste ae oles 18-3 14-7 38 30-5 8 22 25-1 | 7 
13-4 PSOE A aa AE AB peal A ee 53-5 13-0 15-0 20-5 15-2 42-5 32-9 10-4 24-8 27-4 
12-5 Ps cae AN Ue Mp | a 47 13-9 14-2 19-5 15-2 45 34-1 9-10 26°5 28-5 | 8 
13-2 ASM i LS Hoek RA TU Sa a De ee ae 12-7 13-4 25-2 14-2 50-4 31-8 12 24-5 27°31 9 
12-7 Zar Site wetes eM cess kis 60 14-7 17-5 22-4 16-3 39-6 35-5 10 25°3 27-7 110 
1 PE A) ah RN Oe UN PE Ge | ie 10-6 15 15 15 35 30 10c 22-8 26-2 {11 
9-2 25-2 18) OF. eke 55-0 13-8 16-8 16-9 14-1 44-4 31-1 8-8 21-1 23°8 
BE Be We 25 ZO) VINE testers [bie tate cere 10 15-8 18-9 13-7 44-7 30-1 10 21-8 25 12 
11-5 PAD ear CO (ure eas UUe Ve RR ae tA 60 11-5 18 21-1 14 48-7 35-1 9b 20-5 23-9 113 
Bir SONI Cl | oe As | Ue abl LON ie Re 16 14 19-3 13-2 45-3 33:3 9 20 23-7 114 
Ba GAS hi ee A, a aS ae ll I eae ME a 20 13-6 14:3 40 ZOsUtie seeaes 20 23 15 
BE AP LAE Ah FROIN LPR Teal EMD ete Benn Ser Yen HP Eh 18 16-6 14-6 44-4 32-3 7b 22 24-5 116 
a ee eR SE [Mee ee re heteers Mio Stte ae Matic ICs oa oem 18 18 13-1 14:3 46-7 34-4 8 beter ane Jans 23-4 17 
By alates eves ero oe cee mere CNEL ice omens iaite tome RIA e ree te 13-5 13-4 14-6 36 28-8 6-8 20-5 23-1 {18 
8 24-1 1G MUR Ake 60 13-4 16-8 21-1 13-9 47-3 29-5 11 22-9 24:6 119 
Cee cme ae MOM HL Oe MRR A ZS Fae GC Ad 16-7 15 14-1 44-1 30-1 9 20°7 22-7 120 
A a ee 22-4 IG 9h eee 53-3 16-9 16-5 25 °6 14-2 40-7 31-5 10-6 22°38 24-8 
A ay ge 25°3 PAU ES 0 Fe ee ee A PES 21 16-8 26-7 13-7 48 -9 33 10 Py a eatye 23°5 |21 
Pee Se aes 25 TGS (oO I 0 UE aes Lae 16-6 15 20-8 14-2 37-2 32-2 8c 22 24-1 {22 
fexevete ta mate 20 18 Aes are 50 15-6 15-8 21-6 13-2 42 32-3 10 20-6 23-9 {23 
BS PREC Ga (HE dah. oF CRRA RH CORA Raa |r eee cee de 15 19-9 13-8 37-3 31-4 9 23-4 24-1 124 
ele e arab 18 15 TR SOM DE 14 15 20-6 14-2 39 31-4 10 21 23-8 {25 
sllete ghee cis 25 EAE AMV A RIPE ASE Dom be Oh. wal Date 18 NER egy ie 27-5 16-5 41-3 31-4 BD 4 oat leo ie 24-8 126 
Stel voverate fata wre eee te LS OMe eal a eee 16 17 27-2 14-9 40-2 33-9 10 23-2 25-8 |27 
se Re MP MOMS Lal otc cilgemamnes [aims at. Bie 23 14-6 28 13-8 45 32-3 12 22-8 25°3 |28 
sets Pe MRS HST CIS TS [ite me Oe Miers oral kb tetera tors 15 17 32-1 14-8 39 31-7 11 22 24-7 129 
ele Se ace SS te ea eidole eee Litictate aie Lave cane arent 15 | Oe Cea 28-7 13-8 37-7 30-4 11 22-6 24-6 130 
PSO SIS [: RCRA AT Ie EES ERG oa ERE SOU I De, a a 15 15 30-7 13-9 42 30-2 9 25 25-3 {31 
Salers ick 22 ») Pa iA Ue Ee ae 15-3 15 26-2 13-9 40-1 29-3 11 22-7 24-7 |32 
PIES ORS oa lo Pid pen ke EAA aE RSD MP Ta De SL 15 12-7 26-9 14:3 36 32-2 11 22 25-4 133 
PORE 8 ol SE IOERAT be PRACT Hoel LG AIG Say cote Ie Rib ibss et 18 17 27-4 14-1 43-5 31-8 10 22-3 25-2 134 
AEG OE Al BBS stibnesal FS ALPS ls RiGee eee eo Rea ce Fl Ie ie eta 20 19-7 14 36-9 29-5 11 22-3 25 35 
Sah Pr al Rae (A A ae a OU eg bs a eae 14 17 24-4 14-4 33°3 27-7 10 23 24-7 136 
aes 18 18 Bo Mer aa etlstclye me Ris 18 17-5 27-1 13-9 36-4 28-6 10 22-7 24°6 137 
SAEOIG yl (ORCAS ARUP fk CRATE DA a Re Le, a 15 16:7 31-9 14-2 39-6 31 10 22-2 24-9 138 
A Ae 80 te BR aia fey BRR ere a PL I OR 15 16 30-6 14-8 41 33-6 10 24 25°4 139 
Ss(tnrettahi leds Ste eae Lape Sena | Macnee: [ate g cites S 15-7 19-3 27 13-9 34-8 27-4 10 23-2 24-3 140 
AS Sis ect PICA (CERI yas al (ts SECA ANSE (es PA ten ae g POLOPAN I) Rie Ak can 30-8 13-2 39-5 31 12 16 24 41 
A Ab ctdll fo Sptcipsoehol ts, GR waRAUeoND 4 [es CRAP itial RO oe AAEM 15 5 A a eS 28-4 13-2 37°3 32-6 10 22-5 23-8 142 
AIO Go RG fo Blo Areal 1S Aree eae a (AU te OE Kee Rae Auk Ae b> Pay 17-5 19-7 13-7 41 33-8 10 22-7 24-9 {43 
BIRO fS Sic 1G Since A CS SEG RUSOTOR [el CReIGRbra ted Uy rl eae 19 25 14:3 46-5 on 12 PLE Hse 23 44 
siete Meta 19 19 De OT BS AEN 17-5 17-5 19-8 14 45-8 30-8 12 ape Meh alas 25°4 145 
hs caper alah Nth phe Ghee Lite aS atc AN TM, Bt tate 50 18 Me De ae ae 18-8 15 46-2 35-7 12 20 25-5 146 
mig oh latets 5 23-7 DONE el Viet. 1. Leena 68-3 18 16-7 21-3 14-2 46 31 Ze Haler shee 26°1 |47 
Tete tate tel cosets te A Bier] fig. Se ifa0. 45 18 Pe ah aia 23°8 14-2 33:3 28-5 11 Pee AS 24-8 148 
OEE cea 25 12 sabato tnpaterall'atel a.ohets de 20 15-7 26°4 14-7 46-1 34-8 11 Leoebeaeian 25-1 |49 
ieahe stated 25 15 eR et a aa 18-5 17-2 28-4 14-9 46-7 34-2 11 24-4 25-9 150 
21-5 20-7 BE OR AR at bes Ps Sa 20-5 16-7 23°2 14-7 40-1 27-5 8-9 19-5 24-2 
a ee A 20-7 19 AE ibac aed te ey eae 19-5 17 25-8 13-6 40-6 26-4 10 18-7 23-7 151 
21-5 20°7 TOM a bak Se sla ae o 21-5 16-3 20-5 15-7 39-5 28-6 |7-1a-8-3 20-3 24-7 152 
21-5 22-1 11-2 108k coe 22°8 18-4 20-3 15-0 40-6 2¢°9 9-8 19-0 24-2 
21-4 21-4 LDS Drie ae See siete c Ree « 25 18-5 19-8 14-4 41 26 10 18-5 23-8 153 
20 22D Al ae, se ses Oadichen wee 20 18-7 18-9 VES eke alae 29-7 9 19 25-2 154 
19-7 rN A NOLS AN Ik te Bia 22-7 17 17-3 14-5 43°4 27°5 10 19-1 23°5 155 
25 Doe | eee alee ae imal ss Sha gie os 23-3 19-2 25-1 15-5 37-3 28°3 10 19-5 24-1 {56 
21-6 20-1 12-4 OS Ou lence. 23-1 18-7 19-9 15-1 39-5 27-5 10-0 19-9 24-5 
20 20 A an URE I 5) ae 25 18 13-9 16-3 43-7 29-5 10 20-5 24-2 57 
25 21-5 13-5 DBE lity ats 8. 25 19 13-7 15-2 40 28-7 10 20-8 25-1 {58 
21 20-5 » AL Te ER Pee tel fence eh eae 20-2 18-7 21-1 14-9 37-3 27-1 10 20-5 24-8 |59 
22-6 21-2 DO Be SN i a PO Ae 18-9 27-1 14-3 39-1 24-8 10 19 24-2 160 
19:3 17-3 IS lias Seca bee eee 22 18-7 23-6 14-7 37°5 27-6 10 18-7 24-2 161 
18-4 20-5 15 0 AGS. eee 22-1 19-2 25-7 16-4 38°3 29-4 11-1 23-5 26-2 
22-5 22 15 Oia fg eae 21-4 21-7 32°5 18-6 38-3 30-7 10 26 27 62 
21 2OeDe lige ae lho 1GeDaliecaate 24 +3 21 23 17-8 46-8 32-1 12-5a 24 26-7 163 
20-7 oe belies ewe bY fcr A a 25 21 25 -2 16-7 51-6 32-5 12-5a 22-5 26-8 |64 
selec OPP eN Re aig rays | ta dates he a aes daa lie mde. 20 16-7 21-9 15 30-6 26°4 9-1 24 25 65 
14-8 18 15 OAH iar ee ae 20-2 praca 25 +6 14-7 31-9 27-4 9-1 21 25 66 
13 BAO Bat dein eee oes Racked ocome 21-7 17°4 24-5 15-3 34-5 28-2 |10-12-5a 25 26:9 167 
ely ate Bea eka all hs ae oe aailin ah eee aia | Maes ceive [ie teen he 8'| oid ete wead 27-5 16-4 36 30-5 10a 22 26:1 168 
aoe te ns LOWME Laas ma ete aa ele Gee de.. sadam cletcacmamilladac uses 16-5 37 27-6 14 Salir serethe 26-4 |6S 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 








3/8 : g 
a a one % : me n ne] 
oe ig a2 qa | Sa hie Be 
& A= aN 4, 2 i g i vt ae) 8 
eR a 822 3 Ee J & Bh > 
é YS a2 Q oOo. oo = a 8 oO Oe 
Locality ee are) See | bye ce St £§ ao as 
oo Be qe oe Dt Cayce 26 a5 ame ak 
Bey) ee ees lt S8-| 88 | #2 | Ba | Be | Se 
oO —Q Fy (em [oa] a) ic Ay io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents_| cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-4 6-0a 3-4 5-2 8-0 10-9 11-2 12-5 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-8 6-5 3-8 5-1 7-7 13-2 11-4 12-3 11-1 
LOS OHEY canst: Merete tc renh 17:8 7:3 3:3 5 7-1 13 10-8 12-3 10-9 
Z—Now. GIASZOW Wi... secs oboe cee es 18-8 6-6-7 4 5-1 8-1 11-4 10-7 11-2 10-4 
BS AMNOTSG seit. Seay Eee cocnte 18-4 6-7 3-7 5 7-6 12 10-4 12-5 10-4 
Ap El alifax, opacce tet ricceeee nite 18-8 | 4-6-7 3-8 5:4 8-7 15 11-6 12-3 nici 
Oa VANGSOL wae y celts ce ts anion 19-4 6-7 3-9 5 7:3 15 12-4 12-4 12-4 
(aad if alge ee Sa ae weal 9) 19-3 | 6-6-7 3-9 5 7-3 12-7 12-6 12-8 11-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 17-8 6-7 3-4 5 7-6 13-8 11-8 12 11-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19.2 6-9 3:2 5-1 7-7 12-7 11-4 12-0 11-0 
SB MODGLON ack dcr seine eee ee 18-9 7:3 3-7 5 8-8 13-5 11-9 12-1 11-5 
DO SaInt WOME, ck etsate.o Hemeeeiiel 19 6-6-7 3°5 5-3 7-1 13-4 10-8 12-1 10-6 
10-Hredericton.sda. see ane teen 19-1 6-7 3-6 5-1 7:3 13-7 10-7 11-8 10-8 
iil Bathurst... cao eee 19-6 |6-7-7-3 3-8 4-8 7:5 10 12-2 12 11-2 
Quebec (average)................... 17-5 5-0 3-5 5-1 6-7 10-7 9-6 12-4 19-6 
12 Quebetusc. ou vaste Sar see MU 19-5 |6-5-7 3-5 4-9 7-1 10-7 9-7 12-4 11-2 
1S HTeeURAVers fucose eho. 18-4 |4-7-5:3 3-4 D 7 12-6 9-8 12-4 9-9 
To NOKDTOO KG... iti. 0 ccc) bomen o: 17-6 4-7 3°5 5-1 7-1 12-2 9-5 12-6 10-6 
15 Sorel Wes gar. hear eae Ue OH |e 3-3 5 6 10 9-2 13 10-4 
AG— Sb cebvacintha ha i) ame ly 16-5 4 3-5 5-7 7-4 10-3 9-8 13-3 11-8 
De Us OUTS tag he oe re ah eal | 15-1 |4-7c-5-3 3:3 is 6-6 9.4 9-7 12-7 11 
Le hetionduNiines= sewn. Seen. 18-4 4 3°5 5-4 5-1 10-8 9-8 11-3 10 
19 Momntrealuamune rie mean en vane 18-6 |4-7-6 3°6 5 7:7 10 9-7 12-2 10-4 
OO EAU 02 o. ee a stainicbted «bam Bess 15-8 |4-7-5-3 3-6 5-1 6-2 10-7 9-6 1ie4 9-8 
Ontario (average)................... 18-7 5-7 3:2 5-0 8-9 11-1 10-5 12-3 10-9 
Ze COLCA WA atc tel ee oe eit cts 16-6 6-7-3 3°7 5 8-4 10-7 9-7 11-7 10-4 
Je terockv ies... <a) res + a towlee. | 15-2 5-3 3-4 5 9-2 12 9-7 11-9 10-1 
23— Kingston sipteavelsterstatee dia, caters late 16-2 5-3 3-3 4.9 8-7 10-4 9-9 11-5 9-8 
24——Delloville mete Gee 18-6 4-7 3-1 4.9 7-9 10-7 10 11-7 10 
407 Peterborough). sted. dou eeu. 18-1 |5-3-6-7 3-1 5-1 8-6 10-5 9-7 11-4 10-6 
26—Oshawa BA CRORE Sani) | ARREST 18-9 |5-3-6-7 3-4 5:3 8-5 10 10-4 11-6 11 
27—Orillia WW Niette a. ode etee eis «at aN ae 19-7 5-3¢ 3-1 5 9-1 12-1 9-9 12-3 11-2 
28—Toronto welsh nana te eeairah Miter. A eee See ve 20-7 |5-3-6-7 3-4 ‘S 8-8 10 10-3 11-7 10-6 
405 Niagara Halls ve eue. la cins), 17-7 |5-3-6-7 sits) 4.7 8-4 11-8 9-7 11-7 11-4 
30—St. Catharines PN cA E TT: cee 18-3 |5-3-6-7 3-1 5 8-2 11-4 9-9 12 10-6 
sf Eel 5 stash f hero) ee Suge been I) LM et HG 23-2 |5-3-6-7 3 4-9 8-4 10-4 10-6 11-6 10-4 
O2—— STAN CIOLC ee: see ea er 19-6 |5-3-6-7 3-2 4-8 9-7 10-1 10-5 12-6 10-7 
Se ee eaN Nn Rit SU PD NAR ee 22 5-3-6 3 4.9 9-2 11-1 10-8 12-2 10-8 
34—Guelph seit tal oust GlalatePebe cats, eke, MeoRaMRe 19-4 |4-7-6 2-8 5 10-1 11-4 10-6 12-9 11-4 
Doe ICCHONETAEN o: Luni ny 19-8 {5-3-6 2-9 5-1 9-1 10-2 10-1 11-6 10-6 
SO— WOOGSLOCKS. tl eins Ly a MmenGe 18-5 |4.7-5-3 2-7 4-6 8 9-5 1152 13-8 11-6 
Sd EE CLOLC wets sete sane (Es eee 17-7 15-3-6 2-8 5-1 9-7 10-8 10-8 12-4 10-9 
BO ONGON: mein tcc ateaeeee, cee owe ane ae Me 5-3-6 3-1 5 9 11-3 10-5 12-2 10:5 
BOO ba) OMIA an .lite aan) a alaapr le 19-1 |4-7-5-3 2-9 5-3 10 12-3 11-8 12-6 11-2 
40—Chatham Befataids brenchaetee is chev Marans 18 4-7. 3-1 5 9-8 10-9 11 14 11-2 
41—Windsor  cstavaue' ss) Bis aide Rees STA Min uote 17-8 |5-3-6-7 3-1 4-8 8-9 10-6 10-4 1S 10-5 
22 Sarnidein Lone tem eee 18-8 5:3 2-8 5 8-8 11-2 11 12-9 11-3 
23—-Owon Sound . eo ciewiy ae ie eae 17-9 5-3 Dey, 4.7 8-8 11-3 10-5 11-4 10-5 
44-—NortheBay in, Uiaeemcc se onal. 18-3 6c 3°6 5-3 8-8 13 10 11 10-7 
20 SUC DUry aces | Oe brane 18-2 6 3:6 5-3 8-7 13-5 10-2 13-1 ll 
46—Cobalt ies alaiale eves patie ovals eeteachae 19-6 6-7 3-9 5-7 8-4 12 12-5 12-7 12-5 
G(s NTMI Sn Lae ee eee 19-2 5-6 BOY 5-3 9-3 11-5 11-3 13-3 11-9 
Assault ote, Mario. “penne 16-6 |5-3-6-7 SD Th ee ae ae ae ate 11-2 12-6 11-4 
49—Port Arthur Malet ate aR Bas alets Mactan eo 19-3 |4-7-6 3:3 a 9-1 11-7 10-5 12-2 10-7 
00-Hort Williath. «| su cas. sesene 19-2 |4-7-6 3-4 5-2 8-2 10-6 10-9 12-9 11 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-9 5-3 3-4 5:3 9-6 10-9 12-5 13-7 13-2 
Dl Winnipeg, lpi! tevin Wien edie 21-6 |5-6-7 3:3 5-2 9-2 10-5 12 13-3 13-1 
$2. Brandon het a a a ees 22-2 4-4.4 3:4 5-4 10 11-3 12-9 14 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-7 5:5 3-2 5-0 9-2 11-3 13-7 14-1 13-6 
53— Regina DASE xe a cee eh reve | Mite eee: 20-3 |4-8-5-6 3-2 4.7 9-3 10-5 13-5 14 13-5 
b4—PrincerAlbert: 2. eee en 23-6 4-8 3:1 5 8-9 13 14 14-2 14-2 
ob—Saskatoon::....£::,c%.0. uae 18 5-7 3:3 5-1 9-3 10:3 13-2 13-9 13-2 
56—=Moosellaya... see. kee 21 6-4 3-2 5 9-1 11-2 14 14-2 13-6 
Alberta KAVEPSZE) . 6. bos sto o's dba: 21-6 6-4 3-3 5-4 7.3 10-3 12-8 13-5 13-1 
Ov —-Medicme Hat. i). see. st ec TP ee 3-4 5-7 7-2 10-2 12-7 13-5 13-2 
DS tim hellor: sass eee cee mee 20-2 6-7 3-5 5-6 6-1 10-7 13-2 13-6 13-6 
Deh fates sieievd Siale nit theese eae 20-7 6-7b 3-2 5-6 Wien} 10-1 12-1 12-6 12-9 
oe algary Be A Is OAR ont 22 5-6 3 5-6 6-9 9-5 12-9 13-5 13-1 
=eleth DLiGgOns cs veAt eee eh eee 22-6 6-7 3-4 5-9 8-8 11-2 12-9 14-2 12-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 22-5 7:5 3-7 5-7 5-8 1-5 12-3 12-1 12-3 
peat CENIOR cece dee tens Ae BOAR |e pstes bee: 3-6 5 7 8 13-2 13-7 14 
am ree aSie dale a Boe OE. on Pen Bee 22-1 8-3 3:8 5-5 5-9 8-3 12-5 13-4 13-3 
Sel METS ata na adie Saglene 21-2 qf 3°6 On 6-7 7-5 12-5 12-3 13 
65—New Westminster............. 21-1 | 7-7-5 3-6 5-7 5-2 7-5 12-2 11-8 10-8 
O—- Vancouver... 15.7iceekaane 24-1 | 7-7-5 3-6 5-4 6 | 12-3 12-1 11-8 
A ate wa Den 'e-0: hele atthe be eee 21-5 7°5 3-8 6 5-6 Tf | 12-1 11-2 11-5 
Nanning. 1. tion aoe dee ee, 24 7-5 22118 Bo sean omtie | ) 10e8 |) 10-9 
69—Prince Rupert................. 23-3 |6-3-8-3 4 6-5 5 vf 12-5 12 13-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b.Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1934 








Potatoes Apples 





e : o 
s 2 ; Nee ; “ a 
‘a my oh 2 q rod 2 Se & g 
: a f e | ae | oe & ee or og 8 
seal Faaelc| Pee eee ee tee | Pa eS |) ees ee Pee 
Pe ® n n Ose EQ g he aes im A. o m3 : 
ao . >s aro} Q On aH ® ae nN FQ Ou fa gre E2 
9.0 cS) = La oy sis oe Qs 4 a 32 4 = 
no S o 12 = O's = Gen O g yw ® 3) mis 
Ok ag & = a 5..of OO | Sin & pap 2 pe ab 
mom “= O Tt. fa oO o oh Si woe S| o ac uw O Eo 
ovo ef ah o o Rm 52 2 sow =| aie aN S om& 
jaa} (e) Ay Ay ky ea) Oy oat 6) 5 1S) = .e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-8 3:3 723 16-0 21-1 15-3 12-6 16-5 15-3 56-5 20-9 54-9 43-4 
“ §-1 3:8 672 14-8 19-1 13-7 12-7 16-3 15-2 55-0 20-6 58-5 44-1 
5-4 3:7 628 bk: Moy 0d ak rege 15 12-3 16-6 ns oc Gah I ge 20-3 49 42-3) 1 
5 3-6 683 15-1 QB pret |. Boas 13 15-6 14-2 55 20-2 55 40 2 
5-1 4-] 727 LSS? eee ate crclll, eet aes 11-7 15-3 13) eee cot TREC hal a Wie cara eda. A IR 3 
5-1 4 +619 14-7 TS S65 1h we 12-3 17-2 IW Ay ric ee oe Ate 22 60 45 4 
5-2 3-8 -80 18-6 20 We hg. he 14 17 122 ie. 3 eo DON ie ees Bete Sie 50 5 
4-9 3-8 +575 11-9 15-7 12-4 13-1 15-9 ns ce: a GR 20-4 70 43-2 1 6 
4-6 3:7 583 10-2 BUGS 7h vee ht SE 14 15-4 a Rs aml 2 aise iat a | PAV ain lesieaventdane lily 37:5 1 7 
5-0 3-7 583 13-3 21-1 13-1 13-4 15-3 0 Se |e ee as 19-7 58-3 45-7 
5-2 3:8 601 13-7 20-8 14 13-2 15-9 WAS Rip Hu a8 AO 20 55 49-71 8 
5-2 3-8 564 13-5 18 13 12-8 14-8 1 are Naa Pa aa 20-4 60 41:3 | 9 
4-8 3-8 623 13-9 20-4 14 14 15-4 AS exe telocnin, 19-4 60 44-3 |10 
4-8 3:3 542 te 25 11-5 13-5 16 TTR We a ERE gn Me Aube boreal yl 47-5 |11 
4-8 4.3 590 13-4 22-0 13-8 12-4 16-5 14-7 57-1 20-6 61-1 41-9 
5 4-4 +564 13 26-7 12-5 13 16-9 1 SHES ee a 21:5 66-4 41-2 112 
4-6 4-7 -57 13-8 23-3 15-4 12-6 16-8 14-8 52-8 19-9 59 44.2 113 
4-2 4-5 592 12-9 21 14-4 12-1 17-1 TR: oor Al oe aa a 23-5 59 42-7 |14 
4-9 4-9 617 pS bes ners 13-2 ID 16-5 13-3 50 5 Rodeo th ane los es Soe 42 15 
4-8 4-5 651 13-5 21-7 14 13-2 16 14 49 18-1 58 39-1 |16 
5 3-9 545 13 18 14 12-5 17 17 60 20 60 40-8 |17 
4-9 3°8 583 13-7 20 13-7 11-4 16-7 13-7 53°3 a NepesSul ey bh dia: ba 46 18 
4-8 4-] 614 12-9 24-1 12-7 12-1 16:3 14-4 81-7 21-8 60-6 38-7 |19 
4-7 3-7 572 14-1 21-1 14-1 12-1 15-1 15-3 53 20-4 65 42-1 120 
4-6 3-1 654 14-7 21-2 15-7 12-9 16-4 15-6 56:5 29-6 54-6 49-2 
4-7 4-1 +665 15:1 21-9 13-4 12-8 16-2 TG 32h ose Sela 21-0 59-6 40-8 {21 
4-8 3 -70 15-5 P10} 4 IL et 11-6 17-2 1 Kara | ets 22-4 60 42-6 |22 
4-7 3-4 -622 13-8 24-2 14 12-3 16-7 Ea oN |e Foe eae 19-4 54-4 38-8 |23 
4-8 3-9 -589 14 20-7 leat 13-4 17-1 15-4 49-5 18-8 48 39 24 
5-2 2:7 +581 12-2 PSR. es y 12-6 15-6 14-3 65 20-4 56-3 39-6 |25 
5 2-6 +55 1p! E700 ea 14 16:3 Lt Sie less ats eee aey al 60 40-2 126 
4-4 2-5 +561 13-5 VASTLY aie ae eas 13-2 16-6 LSP ge Hoe ce ae heer: 20-7 57-5 40 27 
4-5 3-3 +544 11-8 17 AG eee 12 16-1 15-5 67 19-3 59-7 37°9 |28 
5-4 3°3 -52 11-8 QS SB. Oh sweety 12-5 18 15-2 65 22-7 57 4] 29 
4-8 2-9 +521 P35 | HS OD toot 13-1 16-2 14-8 60 19-7 55 39-2 130 
4-8 3-3 542 13-2 Pace AY Viste a 12.1 16-1 15-6 50 18-7 44 39 31 
4-4 2-5 553 11-8 PE IET NY Pe ere 12-7 16-9 14-9 50 20 45 38-1 132 
4-5 2-9 536 12-4 4 Os leiae see 14-1 16-7 16-6 65 20-3 55 39 33 
5 3:3 575 13-6 19 Bh. 3..ao8. 13-4 17-7 16-2 45 20-6 59 39 34 
4-5 2-8 513 13-1 13/4 9 eee ee ae 12-6 16-5 TOE Orie weds Meter: 19-4 60 39-4 135 
4-5 2-7 577 14 LB thle ode ee 127 15 Tor by Be ee. ES eA sae ade ele 38 36 
4 2-9 521 11-6 20 eal cs. ee 13-3 16-6 FG Rani | APs as an 21-1 59-5 38-9 137 
4-5 2:3 538 11-2 Tidal 4s tort: 12 14-8 14-9 50 19-9 54-5 37-7 138 
4-7 2-8 514 11-6 13-5 13 12-9 16-1 15-2 45 1 SEH is ee ea 40 39 
4-1 2-8 633 12-9 152000 eae 12-5 16-3 5 055 aM A Se Nga 20-3 58 39-3 |40 
4-3 2-2 654 12-9 T4cb ot on eee! 12 16-4 Te ae Vere ohne Deol Ieee Meus is 39-7 {41 
4-8 3-2 +52 12-3 1G Fels 2 Boe. 11-7 15-8 Loe Seok dalek: Ae) ate oe ea ae 38-4 142 
4-5 2-6 +492 11-2 TS 2a ek ap, 12-2 15-5 15, @ lea ioet a ok. 19-2 60 39-8 143 
4-1 3-5 “74 17-7 20 al oh eo 13 16 LSi a tse tp ianlakne DO fA [ese evens eee 40-3 144 
4-6 3-5. +849 18-9) sale as 20 12-7 16-8 17-8 61-2 23-5 44-5 43-2 145 
5 4-5 +925 23 30 17-5 13-7 17-7 16-2 61-7 22 55 45-7 146 
5 4 1-061 25-1 25-1 15-8 13-1 13-8 17 62-4 21-9 49-5 44.2 147 
5 3:2 -90 1S Rate 2 Sokal: ah eae. pita ae chee ba 12-5 60 QO ira psc le ase ieakeemou tt suspab ated ewe 48 
4-2 3:2 1-06 20-8 29-4 16-1 13-8 17-7 18 52-1 22-9 47-8 42-1 |49 
4-5 : 3-3 1-05 21-8 23-1 13-1 13-2 17-1 17-3 51-9 20-9 50-5 43-6 150 
4-9 2°8 753 LOPS Al aaa 15-1 12-3 17-0 15-8 57-4 19-9 52-3 43-2 
5 2-6 574 12 Sala eee 13-6 11-8 16-9 15-6 56 19-4 48-1 42-1 151 
4-7 3 932 1 /Ox'/ | Ve ee se 16:5 12-8 17 16 58-8 20-4 56-5 44-3 152 
5-3 3:3 1-016 dep TEN ie a 18-8 12-8 17-4 16-5 59-3 22°8 55-0 47-5 
5-2 2-7 915 Paes lal Leas Sates 20 13-5 17-6 15-8 62-3 21-8 55-2 47-3 153 
6-2 3:7 95 741 ete (hrs eee, 20 12-8 19-6 17-7 58-7 24-7 54-3 48-6 |54 
5-1 3 1-09 Vp Aaa | Wipe anal a 15 12 16 15-8 58-1 22-6 54-2 46-9 |55 
4-8 3-6 1-11 Por | Wii a ae 20 13 16-5 16-5 57-9 21-9 56-4 47 156 
5-2 2°6 880 1 eel ese Pie ear 15-2 12-2 17-3 15-9 57-2 22°9 52-7 51-2 
5-4 2-2 937 22° Ol: ods s ae 15 12-6 17-5 16-4 58-6 23-9 54-4 51-4 |57 
5 3 1-14 Odie Aceh Oe 15 12-5 17-2 15-8 61-3 21-7 53:3 53-3 |58 
5-5 2-9 74 1 SGe: Se |e 14-8 12-3 16-8 16-3 55-6 22-8 51-6 49-6 59 
5 2-3 -891 16S .ca/ (| | We Be a) ees Oe 11 15-9 15-2 54-4 22-1 49-3 49-1 |60 
5-1 2-6 -69 15> Galt. a a 1 12-8 19-2 15-8 56 23-8 54-8 52-5 |61 
5-6 2°9 1-010 22-5 25-0 17-1 11-6 16-4 14-5 53-9 21-1 49-3 48-8 
6-3 3-1 1-01 74a e's Bane Say 17-5 13-2 18-2 16-9 58-3 22-5 60 53-3 162 
6-7 3:3 1-177 25 25 15 12-3 18-3 14-6 56-8 22-4 50-8 52 63 
6-2 2-6 1-11 Ake | (ME eaten © 20 10-8 17-3 15 56-7 22-7 50 51 64 
5-3 2-8 -707 1 Godoy. 1 Lees RPeeae 15 11-1 16-4 13-8 49 20-7 46-2 44 65 
5-2 2:4 -776 USE Ie |e es oie Elin Ge 11 15 13-8 53-3 20-7 46-7 44 66 
4-8 2-8 1-02 PANES WT Ne Bs ee 17-5 11-2 15-3 12-9 50-2 19-3 48-2 46-1 |67 
5 3-1 1-007 2 LM bees licokotase 12-3 14-5 14-2 50 20 42-5 50 68 
5 3:3 1:27 OAPs |eaeeneae pi 17-7 10-7 16-5 15 56-7 20-8 50 50 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






















r ae} s 
Suga 3 ¢ 5 # 5 
gps tl ee eae B 5 | #23 
3 g as: = id e 5 Ba rc 
Es) ® oO ++ a2 A= | = ony 
LOCALITY S| Be go eae ee cae 9) Bat 1S eo ee 
86) 248i) Oo boo) eo ra EES $2 ad s8o8 
a =) Oo- A fm 3 B* FI ge a ges 
BS/a8/as| g2(88i] 24 | #8 fs | ¢2 | S885 
Ea) oa] off oeal6ozne! & = f=" 2. a Ep ae 
SON Sd Boe RED) a Fe a a a B < 
cents | cents aoe pot awe aver oe tat yer dy ape 
Dominion (average)....... ‘5 | 63 : : ; ‘ ‘9 15-16 
Nova Soak joe bacee Kea 6-5 | 6-2 | 42-5 | 49-0 | 18-6] 10-3] 3-2 12-2 4-8 15-500 
i—Sydney..........0 7 6:6)[ B22. b: 48-2] 18-4] 12-4] 3 12 SEP Ne Eaten enna 
eo-Now. Glasgow... 6-5 | 6-3 | 43-5148 | 18 10-2] 2-9 TAO ip Be cee a ol 
SOAmherst ene 6-6 | 6-1 | 46-7 | 49-3 | 17 10 | 3-2 12 AO eee ee ia, 
oeHaliiex 6-2] 6-2143 | 49-2] 22-5] 10 | 3-6 13-3] 5 15-50 
Be wikter Se 6-7| 6-31 37-5150 |16-7] 9-7] 3-4 13 7 a) Co anh Sk 
Perak ets 6-6 6-2] 417/49 | 10-2] 9-7) 3-2 Mea} 6 foc, aap" 
7—P.E.I. Charlott 2) 5-7 2 ; ; : ; 13-90 
New Brunswick (averace}| 68 | 6-5 | 43-4 | 48-8| 18-1] 10-2 | 2-9 11-8] 4-8 14-750 
Monetoi..,..1--. 6-6| 6-5] 44-8] 49 | 18-2] 10-2] 3 12-5] 5-1 g 
9—Saint John... 1.11.1 {| 6-5 | 6-2] 41-4 | 48-1] 17-2] 9-7] 3 11-6] 5 14°75 
10--Predericton....1.° 7? 7 | 6-7| 43-6 | 49-2] 15-3] 10-6] 2-8 TO WRU Scsct ih vackks 
i Bathurats 0.8 7 | 6-7: -43-8 149° | 21-7 ff? 10-41) 9-7 rch dy fia ey Se Ot (GAR Oat As 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 388-5 | 53-2 | 20-1 13-1 | 3-0 10-2 4-4 14-571 
oi mebeat Pa 6 | 5-8] 37-1] 59-7] 20-6] 14-6] 3-2 10-2} 4-2 14-50 
18 Three Rivurs.. i.) | 6-3 | 5-9 | 39-7] 55-9 | 21-3 | 14-7] 3-2 10-8 4-3 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........ 5-8| 5-7 | 40-2 | 55-1 | 21 13-2} 2-8 10-7 | 44 |15-00-15-25 
16 Borel Lote ne 6-1| 5-8 | 34-5 | 50-2 | 20-7] 11-7] 3 10 4-1 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe... 0. 5-9} 5-8 | 49-2 | 54-4] 18-1] 13 | 3-4 10 4-6 14-00 
178s, Johns 2 |, ent 6. 41 6:0) BR yh 42-4i4 17-3 1) 418-2 1) 3-2 10 i I hs 
18- Thetford Mines 1..." 6-1| 5-8 | 36-7 | 52-7|17-7| 12-6] 2-8 10 ey er ae 
19—Montreal............. 5-9] 5-7 | 38-1] 54-9] 21-5 | 13-2] 2-6 10-2 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
oo tall Le ie 6 5-8 | 35-8 | 53-5 | 22-5] 11-6] 2-8 10-1 4-3 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average)....... 6-3 | 6-2 | 38-6 | 56-8 | 20-9| 13-1] 2-8 11-0 4-7 15-028 
2i—Ottawal 6 5-9 | 38-8 | 56-1 | 18-6 12-8 2-6 10-1 4 15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........ 77 6-3| 6-1 | 32-2 | 49-9 | 21 11 3-9 10-4 5 14-50 
23— Kingston........ 6-1 5-9 | 36-8 | 52-9 | 18-4 12-6 2-9 10 4-8 15-00 
24—Belleville...... 6-2 6 38-5 | 51-4 | 19-5 12-6 3-1 10-6 5 15-00 
25—Peterborough 6-1 5-9 | 40 53:3 | 19-1 13-8 2-9 10-4 4-9 |15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa.............. 6 6 40-5 | 55-3 | 22 12-6 3:1 10-8 4-8 13-95 
27—Orillias o.oo | sae 5-8 | 42-2 | 57-8 | 23-1 12-7 2-9 10 4-3 15-00 
28-Torontols. 5-9} 5-8 | 40-5 | 54-6 | 20 11:8 | 2-5 9-9 4-3 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 6-1 | 36-3 | 62-4 | 17-5 13-8 2-6 10 5 13-00-13 -50¢ 
30—St. Catharines... ||| 6 5-7 | 38-7 | 63-5 | 20-3] 12-4] 2-5 10-6 4-9 14-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1 6-1 | 38-5 | 58-3 | 22-9 11-4 2-6 10 4-8 14-00 
382—Brantford............ 6-1 6 40-8 | 59-3 | 22-7 12-3 2-7 10-3 5-1 |14-25-14-50 
BO Galo. Ua cee oo loa 6-2 6-1 | 35-7 | 53-9 | 20-7 13-7 2-7 10:7 4-3 }14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph.... 0.005005... 6-2 6-2 | 40-1 | 53-1 | 20-6 12-4 3-2 10-6 4-9 |14-25-14-50 
385—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 | 32-3 | 51-7 | 20-2 11-8 2-7 10-2 4 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 6 34-7 | 60 21 10-7 2-7 11 4-7 14-00 
37—Stratford............ 6-4 6-5 | 42-2 | 57-5 | 20 12-3 2-8 10-9 5-1 14-50 
38—London:.'; 2.52... .. 6-1 5-9 | 42 56-2 | 18-6 13 2-9 10-3 4-7 15-00 
389—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 6-2 | 40-5 | 56-5 | 20-4 12-8 2-8 10-2 5-2 14-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 6-1 | 41-4 | 54 20-9 13-8 2-4 10 4-5 |14-50-15-00 
41—Windsor.............. 6-1 6 35-6 | 58-4 | 18-6 12-4 2-6 9-9 4-4 14-00 
42-—Sarnia ge oui, te ea 6-6 6-5 | 35-8 | 55-2 | 19-8 12-7 2-7 10 5 15-50 
6:3 6-3 | 44 50-8 | 21-3 11-1 2°8 10 4-5 114-50-14-75 
6-3 6-1 | 42-7 | 56-7 | 24-3 14-6 2-8 14 4-3 |16-00-16-50 
6-7 6-4 | 85-5 | 64-2 | 23-4 15-8 2-7 15 4-5 |16-25-16-50 
7-4 vf 42-4 | 60 23-2 15 2-9 12:3 4-7 19-00 
6-8 6-5 | 37-6 | 64-3 | 22 15-9 3:3 15 4-1 18-00 
u ie cae 5 25 15 BO HAO SOS Fohs ROM sickest re 5 14-50 
6-3 6-2 | 34-4 | 56-7 | 21-6 16-1 2-7 12-9 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
7 6-7 | 38-4 | 54-3 | 21-7 14-8 2°8 11-5 4-5 115-75-16-00 
7-0 7-0 | 36-7 | 51-0 | 22-9 14-4 3:2 12-6 6-2 20-000 
7 7-1 | 34-7 | 50-8 | 21-1 14 3-1 11-4 6 18-50 
6-9 6-8 | 88-7 | 51-2 | 24-7 14-7 3-2 13-7 6-4 21-50 
7-2 7-4 | 85-5 | 51-8 | 21-8 19-7 3-5 13-9 Geared, ot Sao 
7-2 8 35-6 | 50 19-6 18a 3-2 13-3 O's Callisterahdts cepetete 
7-4 7-2 | 85-6 | 54 22-9 20a) Aedes 145 iv le sekis. Sales pee es Ee idl Sicitoe oe 
7°4 7-6 | 32-1 | 52-2 | 21-2 19-4a}] 2-8 15 O22 es.4.i2. cae 
6-9 6-9 | 38-8 | 50-9 | 23-3 20-8a} 3-8 13-5 O4isils Ook} nea. 
71 7-3 | 33-3 | 48-7 | 238-8 17-4 3-5 13-5 OB es Crete 
7-5 7-4 | 34-7 | 50-8 | 25-6 18-7a}] 3-2 12-5 5-7 g 
7-5 7-7 | 81-7 | 48-3 | 25-7 18-4a} 3-8 13 SY Gael EE res ere 
6-7 6-5 | 37-3 | 49-7 | 22-5 17-3a} 3-5 13-7 5-5 g 
6-8 7-1 | 30-5 | 46 20 15-6a} 3-4 13-5 4-5 g 
7 7-7} 32-1 | 48-8 | 25-1 16-8a] 3-5 15 BSA Nie sh ei oe 
6-6 6-3 | 33-7 | 49-0 | 21-7 20-8 3°38 11-6 Lisa MG | Ree ae 
7:7 72 | 37-5 | 52-5 | 21 17-5a} 3-3 13-7 OF Wy: eee ee ea 
6-9 6-5 | 34 59 23 22a 4-1 13-7 “BY hel atte Sekt es 
i ae Teen «LO 6-8 7-2 | 30 50 19-7 25a 3-4 11 7 dak eerarnenr 2 
65—New Westminster....} 6-2 6-1 | 31-6 | 45 21-9 18-9a} 2-8 11 ‘iG (hy ae ae ee 
66—Vancouver dale bis Pr PR a) oe: 5-8 | 34-9 | 44-2 | 20-8 20a 2-9 10:4 © BL er 
67—Victoria..........5 ...| 6-9] 6-4 | 35-1 | 45-8 | 24 22a 2-9 10:3 OA NE eae ae 
68—Nanaimo Mess SER ESAE SAY 6 5-4 3 44-2 | 21-6 20a 3-9 10 thet RENE ees 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3 6 3o*o | 5] 21-7 20-8a} 3-1 12-5 easy hy.' eee 





_ .8. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Welsh coal, see text. oc. Calculated 
birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condi 
$10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1934 
Wood . Rent 
: NE PST NRE 2 
3 . 4 pe 
8 a 2 gb S Six-roomed 
B 2 ce g sik mat a ee Fy = enrages house mish 
te} 7 iS ae we ae ro is -»| house with | incomplete 
#8 5 3 8 238 8 8 33 8 929 <a | 8|modern con-| modern 
ai. o SO mo De ae ~ hy BS © |3’'.1 veniences, con- 
228 es Ee 3.20 £8 S28, aba & |; 8] per month | veniences, 
—Q 6) ja) ee] N v0) = 0 |= per month 
$ $ Colle: $ $ 
9-430 12-211 9-901 11-712 7-420 8-967 7-616) 27-3 | 9-9 22-174 15-900 
8050 10-000 6-667 7:583 5-500 6-500 6-500) 30-0 |10-0 21-167 14-250 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 GOD A APU MU SecA A AND a tS 30-2 |10-0)15-00—-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00 | 30-0 | 9-8}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00- 9-50 TOSOOR fayeaee ey ae ae Pee OMe HcR cae Mee. Winwe iu cte dare Ly DncOL Uh carer at alas 29-3 |10-3]15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-00-10-50 11-00 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30-7 |10-0/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
REN Aer es ULM MasaR are oy sf cr eaia Merc thro A ensineiaiMie nittone en nar acti alfiata atetal cbc aia. sabi ss Helis cclsuslbaisrahertio lyelaueualter altidhan's 30-0 110 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OPIN Tesi A eet bd lia i LIAS aD a8 fat aD Jade A ld [2 oc cea De ae al eed [Al hal A 30 9-9}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 0-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 9-00c} 28 10 {20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-583 7-000 8-590 5-500 6-500 7-500) 29-5 | 9-8 22° 400 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-50g 6-00 7-00g 5-002 6-00¢g g 31-4 | 9-8]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12- 00” 11- eae ee 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c] 29-2 | 9-8]18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 DG FRO) Nei ae ig) ted BN ARI Ge etc 00-0 SI BR eo Te RS 28:2 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
LOPS Kes ahd ar eee est a tesa alg SAL = UE SE Nuit ANP a PREIS, an Pt) UB ate aes ile AIM SA ge 29 9-7 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-100 11-700 10-466 11-800 8-068 9-068 8-550) 23-5 | 9-6 19-833 13-438 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10:67¢ 10-67c 6-75c} 22-3 | 9-8}20-00-28:00 }............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 25-5 | 9-7/16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25-4 | 9-5120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
pr alatare Nene ates cated Ou aral etote fercL sata [enc ok Ceca oe Hevaisias tere oho oosslidceret viaveneh fiers [ispakaa: state crena lt all ol lo eit ue ioe lide 20:3 | 9-4]14-00-15-00 | 7:00-10-00 {15 
Sa ei as 12-50 11-33c¢ 12-67¢ 8-67¢ 10-67c 8-00c} 21 9-9}16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 16 
Raye aie nee ars Vopatiiete seb nspotc casi fla! abe stein AONE Musi eae eceratatins] | oCahaotersie aire] »: sjae: srataabel aifsetflAtl sare loch 66! 6/405 21-2 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
ae Tarase otal ead ae Ata! ofa ans tee lio) oN ain feted Sis vel Alot elise late: stedie' ea fre eleaien edatin Stel > Nawenenc) «| Sins aveual Swap eters etekeleks a ehehe 25 9-7}10-00-12-00 | 5-00—- 7-00 |18 
8-00 11-00 12-00c 13 -33¢ 8-00 9-00 12-00c] 25-9 | 9-6]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {19 
AOS Z Oy mrertet lees suai | eet carrie nye Ore vee LTR ACUTE eta, Dama eM aa ar oR aaNet g) uaU is 24-9 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-188 12-209 10-750 12-602 8-663 10-863 9-313] 25-5 | 9-4 23°107 16-893 
10-25 }12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 25-8 | 9-4/20-00-29-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 9-00 D2 OO) tog: Se ilk aed WeMnleen ema O GT VNU aie'y [hetele Oe Silane Bib eee tollph aka atu e aMote 23-8 | 9 |18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24-7 | 9-3118-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 {23 
10-00-12-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 Oe OG hes nee cts. sie 24-7 | 9-5]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-4 | 9-2}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-20 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 18-5 | 9-5]17-00-26-00 |10:00-17-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 9-00 LO DOW eo wiotemOed ae: Resistelesaieae siete y Paesuaiatelarstic's. siege 24-8 | 9-8}19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 25-3 | 9-3/22-00-382-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7-50g 11-50¢ g g g g g 25¢ | 9 {18-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 11-00g g g g g g 25g | 9-5/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 /30 
9-00 11-50 | (13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-5 | 9-8}21-00-30-00 |13-00-20-00 /31 
11-75 2s Zone sha cn Loz DON Heicleaseiw etsy 13-00 8-25c] 25-4 110 |20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 [33 
9-50-11-50 12-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 TO OO} he. Oe 25 9-4/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 134 
11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 HAS 3C0) i a ee 24-1 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-00 Lic DOW eee rs Meek pat Si Nbeaal ete ale oe Pee cue TETAS ihm) ee MaRS, CMa Atal @nett 23 8 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
11-50 12-50 14-00 }15- i en Hie 12-00 TAS OO) [ie eco aed 23-8 | 9-9}19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 |37 
10:00 11-50-13 O02 av siekles| aloe OUCLc curacnies. CUTS Oc) FARA 24-2 | 9-4]22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
10-50-11-50 |11- ie. SO IERR DS ee vole 14. oo 18! bod ewe fete cszte ate 12:00c 12-00c|} 25 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
9-00 AB 2 HC a Me OW AB RL are Ch cc TEU DCRS FL MU at, LAAT Wats atecer eve ch ata aS 23-7 | 9-5/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 |10- Bio. DOTY setae a 16-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14-00c}12-00-16-00c}...... 10 |{20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
9-50 DAS UO | Rusia a A dP A sac 0 UA RCSL TM Gell Gene Ps Ei ell iy Oe A RS 25 10 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
ofa; wUspatotays «del 11 OOo sek t: ene ied Hin eee BIR vie i ee oooh Oe A118. 00-24 «00 113-0020: 0043 
12 HATO) I Pea eater chee Aletete te dein. apes | ar atele c barnes cual ate woes atonal etokel fisted ae fet uniter ovat old 30 (OEY Vice READY CMR T A, el DRA PALLET ed SNS 44 
9-00-13 -50 TS" SOR Es ee 13 SOC |e as tutes 9-00c 9-00c} 29-6 | 9-7|23-00-83-00 |20-00-23-00 {45 
aes sera tohs Cocos '| evrardls Ih cotaenal cl all Aare sister of bd 10-50 eyes. sore 8= 25108 50C oes weacions | OLoor| Ook hey 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 TO OO eS ae icbenans 35 9-3 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c}] 25 8-3}15- 00-22: 00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12 -50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 Ae COC ens hainonsint 26-9 | 9-8]20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 149 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-00 7-75 6-00 Gi Dg thie erarnd era aber 27-5 | 9-7120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-150 MALGRDIT. bene se] Fe ooh irae 6-938 7-688 6-500! 26-2 |10-2 23: 400 16-259 
9-60-12 -007|14-00-15;-50 ||. 0% +c sides + lligaig as ereretols 5-25-8-75 | 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 25 10-3]22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 51 
SPO0— 1050) | 12010550 Hans wee tote tenes geen 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6:50 | 27-4 110 {18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-406 1G6-G25 |e re ae Saye. ae: 5-259 7-781 8-500) 28-7-|10-9 23-500 16-750 
8-50-12-25h 1 WES 0 of MaRS I EN PC A ae A CL 00=18 OO PR Jee 25-6 |10-3120-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h UGS OT [A ete ae Dae Ne aA St es 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 }............ 29-6 |12-5}/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-75- 8-50h 1 WAOE DY lA GG Bee a REN am, CE ea 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-7 |10-7|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 [55 
5-25- 9-00h LOOM blatant [cree Metal esa eters Seah eons 8-00-12-00 10-00 | 30 10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
5-406 LO O00) eres ates te Sead Chin 5-500 6-000 4-000) 29-4 {10-2 22°000 15-375 
g g g g g g g ae 5g] 9-4]18- wae 00 |14- arieait 00 ee 
LUE) 07 Bid GHB unas ey (by cadets el LA ne ean al Oban Risse ISITE r (Ae cl RN Rae ESA 
2-75- 4.25h g g 5:00g 6-00g 30-7elii.i{18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {59 
7:00- 7-50b 10-00g g g 6-00g 600g 4-00g| 26-7g/10-2]17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
BOOST DNDN SRV e AL CHUAN (A): a ePwerb ea hit GOL Aden [Soe tal) ROEM sai a ll asa a 4-00 | 27 10-2}17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-850 a Wey OU) ee eis, Cereal RS Der em 6-313 6-714 4-887) 34-3 |11-6 20-938 15-500 
sagt’ skaesbie al We Siol Heo ME Bon [6 bias oh Rail Atco ab eae), (eats ae all DAES Sua Sats) | Sea roar age 38-7 |13-7 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-00 11502] Sain ianosends, waret 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 38-3 |12-5}/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 TS DOR ee ike: Loe te econ 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 650 Ree ee 12 |20-00-26-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 TLOSADENatotc atateistere Looks lear avereabe [ae werete. cue 4 00 3°50 | 30 11-1]15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 Oe LO Were nc saa Le ste ese er sice hades. oatcbrtens 4-25 | 33-3 }11 |15-00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 |66 
8- 75-10-75 GOO Mates wel atete ca sicete et 4-50-5-50 | 6-20c 7. Hi 4-77ce| 31-2 |12 |17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
TECULU EDR SOV AU ISM sean aa ean] Reece BABE ASOD SDA A CMSA A Ob EI BMG keeway Claro ekactene 4 35 9 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ZOOS oe OU Mea steep occa thas nee Nontercis eB UN ae 5-00-10-00i 7: 00-12. ‘00: 4-80c] 33-3 |11-3!'25-00-30-00 15-00-20-00 169 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including 


price per cord from price quoted. 


tion and conveniences. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, 


r. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities 





*All commodities..............+- 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 


Com Dec 
Roditice 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1926 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 


64-0)127-4)155-9)110-0} 97-3] 97-9] 94-6) 96-0] 77-7) 70-4) 64-0} 69-0) 71-2) 71-2 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1|127-9|167-0)103-5} 86-2) 95-0} 86-3) 93-9] 59-3) 56-4] 50-1] 60-4] 66-5) 66-6 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1/145-1/109-6} 96-0)100-0/109-4/109-8} 90-5) 66-4] 57-4] 63-7] 66-3] 66-0 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Produdte ns. cdcls ek 60 | 58-2)157-1|176-5| 96-0/101-7| 96-2) 93-2] 89-6] 76-9] 71-8] 68-5] 71-7| 72-4! 72-6 
IV. Voses, cen Products and 
a ane ie aa ta Sent 44 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3] 99-0) 98-3} 93-2] 85-2] 76-7] 63-8] 64-4] 64-9] 64-5 
V. Iron ona Its Products...... 39 68-9) 156-9|}168-4/128-0}104-6] 99-3) 93-0) 93-4] 89-0] 87-3] 86-2) 86-7] 86-7] 86-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-91135-5) 97-0] 97-3] 95-7] 95-1] 96-5] 71-6] 66-3] 57-5] 66-5] 63-1] 63-7 
VII. Btre esallie Minerals and 
(PrOdUCtS pike eke te eet 73 56-8] 82-3/112-2}116-6;107-0/103-1| 93-4) 93-4] 89-4! 87-5) 86-1) 85-8] 86-0) 86-1 
VIII. Fe Gemaatlny and Allied Pro- 
MCUS Sadist. athe cies vias arate 73 63 -4/118-7|141-5}/117-0)105-4} 99-3] 94-2) 95-1] 90-3} 86-6] 83-5] 80-8] 80-5] 80-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9]107-0)140-0/108-0} 95-1) 97-3] 94-5) 95-3] 83-2] 73-6] 70-0] 73-3] 73-3] 73-2 
Ope Bi idlose and to- 
DECCOmte eke cca ee eleeine 116 61-8)119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2} 99-0] 97-4]103-3] 81-0] 65-4] 59-5] 67-4] 68-2] 67-9 
Other: Cintas Goods... 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-4/101-4) 96-1] 92-5} 90-0] 84-6] 79-0] 77-0] 77-3] 76-7} 76-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67 -4/131-5/163-1]112-8) 99-1] 97-8} 93-4] 95-9] 71-3] 67-4] 58-5] 64-3] 68-1] 68-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4)108-6/113-8)104-1]110-4] 94-5) 96-2) 91-5} 91-1] 87-7] 87-2] 89-5} 89-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 829 69-1/138-3}170-4/112-6] 98-2] 96-4} 93-3] 95-9] 69-0] 64-8] 55-3] 61-8] 65-7] 66-0 
Building and construction 
MAGCCTIAISHE sce sf eee 97 67-0} 100-9] 144-0)122-8]108-7) 97-8} 98-1] 97-9| 85-0] 79-3] 75-7] 80-6} 81-9] 81-5 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 | 69-5/147-2|176-6/110-2| 95-8] 96-1] 92-3] 95-5) 65-5] 61-6] 50-8] 58-6] 62-9] 63-4 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
TNA LMC) Co La er belt oe a 167 58-2)131-3|169-5/103-4!] 89-1] 95-2] 86-0) 91-5] 60-5] 57-1) 51-0} 60-3] 64-8] 65-1 
B. Animal.... SORA ole shots 90 70-4/129-9/146-6/109-6] 95-5] 99-8]106-5/106-7| 88-0] 67-0] 58-8] 65-3] 68-0] 68-0 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6] 132-9]161-6}102-8} 86-7] 97-7] 95-5|104-5| 61-8] 53-8] 42-6] 53-6] 61-2] 61-6 
EL Nbaring oe tty ote a as Geek 16 64-4/111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9/103-7|107-7|107-0| 87-0] 71-6] 60-0] 66-8] 72-0] 69-6 
PET VHOLest ie anes cs seein see 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3] 99-0} 98-3] 93-1] 85-1] 76-7] 63-9] 64-7] 64-9] 64-6 
Ve oNineral tines dain cca. ate 183 67-0) 111-3]131-4]117-6}105-8}100-2} 92-3] 92-3] 85-3 83-4 81-2] 82-2] 82-0) 82-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63-8} 120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8] 98-2] 94-0] 98-9] 67-3} 60-4] 51-0] 58-9] 64-3] 64-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 2 
LY) ree aces mole Sestoictorens nate 276 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5| 97-5} 93-8] 93-2] 81-5] 72-6] 67-8! 72-0] 72-6] 72-7 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 76) 

fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 


changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower in most 
localities, sirloin steak averaging 19-3 cents 
per pound as compared with 20:3 cents in 
November, rib roast 14:7 cents as compared 
with 15-4 cents and shoulder roast 10-3 cents 
per pound as compared with 10-7 cents. Fresh 
pork declined from an average price of 20 
cents per pound in November to 19-1 cents 
in December, and bacon from 34-5 cents per 
pound to 32-7 cents. 

The price of fresh eggs was up from an 
average price of 40-4 cents per dozen in No- 
vember to 41-4 cents in December. Lower 
prices were the rule in Ontario and British 
Columbia but other localities averaged con- 
siderably higher. Butter prices were higher 
in most localities, dairy averaging 22-1 cents 
per pound as compared with 21-6 cents, and 
creamery averaging 25:1 cents as compared 
with 24-4 cents the previous month. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1934* 


(Average prices in 1918100) 


Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

pes Food pane Rent ing | dries | items® 
Dec. 1914... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1£16 138 109 95 1386 122 124 
Dec. 1{)17 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1418 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1()19 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1120 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1021 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 158 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 158 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1922 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 158 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 12 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 


*The figures for ‘‘al] items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. ; 
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The price of bread was fractionally higher 
at an average price of 6 cents per pound. 
Potatoes were slightly lower, averaging 72 
cents per ninety pounds as compared with 76 
cents in November and $1.09 in January. An- 
thracite coal averaged slightly higher at $15.17 
per ton. Hardwood, in stove lengths, was up 
from $11.62 per cord to $11.71. No changes 
were reported in rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Wuindsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $14; Quebec, $14.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; 
Montreal, $15.50; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, 
$16; Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, $16.50; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, 
$15.50; Hamilton, $15; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, 
$16.50; Windsor, $14; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, 
$19; Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices showed relatively little change 
during the month. The price of No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, fluctuated between 78 cents 
per bushel and 80 cents, the average being 
79-2 cents as compared with 79:6 cents in 
November. Rye was up from 55-9 cents per 
bushel in November to 58-9 cents in Decem- 
ber, barley from 51-9 cents per bushel to 54:9 
cents and flax from $1.34 per bushel to $1.40. 
Flour at Montreal was 10 cents per barrel 
lower at $5.40, while rolled oats at Toronto 
advanced from $3 per ninety pound bag to 
$3.15. Raw sugar at Montreal was unchanged 
at $4.90 per hundred pounds. Raw Ceylon 
rubber at New York was fractionally higher 
at 12-8 cents per pound. The price in Decem- 
ber, 1933, averaged 8-8 cents per pound. In 
livestock prices, good steers at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $4.78 per hundred pounds to 
$5.38 and at Winnipeg from $3.45 per hun- 
dred pounds to $3.80. Calves at Toronto were 
up from $6.62 per hundred pounds to $7.12 
and at Winnipeg from $4.76 per hundred 
pounds to $5.72. Bacon hogs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $7.89 per hundred pounds to 
$8.12 and lambs from $6.73 per hundred pounds 
to $7.26. Fresh eggs were substantially lower, 
the price at Montreal averaging 38:9 cents per 
dozen as compared with 44 cents the previous 
month. At Toronto the price was 35.3 cents 
per dozen as compared with 41-4 cents in 
November. A factor in this decline was the 
accumulation at several points of unusually 
large supplies. Creamery butter at Montreal 
advanced from 22-2 cents per pound to 22-6 
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cents and at Toronto from 22-7 cents per 
pound to 23-7 cents. The price of raw cotton 
at New York advanced from 12-2 cents per 
pound to 12-6 cents. The price of raw wool 
declined from 15 cents per pound to 13-14 
cents. Sawn spruce lumber was $1 per 


thousand board feet lower at $15.50, while 
common fir was down from $17 per thousand 
board feet to $16. Electrolytic copper at 
Montreal advanced from $7.26 per hundred 
pounds to $7.43, while tin was slightly lower at 
an average price of 55-3 cents per pound. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ee following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The index 
numbers of the cost of living are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal com- 
mercial and industrial countries is included in 
“ Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1934,” 
which is a Supplement to this issue of the 
LaBour GAZETTE. 


Great Britam 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62-7 
for November, showing no change from the 
previous month. Foods on the whole de- 
creased 0:1 per cent due to a small decrease 
in cereals, while meat and fish were unchanged 
and other food advanced. Non-foods were 
0-1 per cent higher on the average, due to a 
small advance in textiles other than cotton. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—=100, was 81:0 at the end of Novem- 
ber, a decrease of 0-1 per cent for the month. 
All groups showed some decreases with the 
exception of the textile group, which advanced 
5:9 per cent due to higher prices for cotton, 
flax, jute, wool and silk. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914=— 
100, was 144 at December 1, showing no change 
from the previous month either in the total 
or in any of the groups. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 71 for November, a decrease of 
one point for the month. Decreases were 
noted in both national and imported pro- 
ducts and in all groups except textiles which 
advanced slightly. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 101-2 for November, an ad- 


vance of 0:2 per cent for the month due to 
slightly higher prices for agricultural products, 
colonial products and manufactured goods. 
Raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
were slightly lower, the principal decreases 
occurring in rubber and in non-ferrous metals. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-3 for No- 
vember, an advance of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Small increases were noted in all 
groups except rent which showed a fractional 
decrease. 


United States 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is the 
sum total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $9-2913 
at December 1, an increase of 0-1 per cent, 
which rise was fairly well distributed through- 
out the thirteen groups, of which only three, 
fruits, textiles and miscellaneous commodities 
were lower than in the previous month, 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $170-199 at December 1, an 
advance of 1:3 per cent over the previous 
month, reaching the highest point since Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. Declines in metals and mis- 
cellaneous commodities were more than offset. 
by advances in all other groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Masachusetts, 
on the base 1918=100, was 134-7 for No- 
vember, a decrease of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. Food prices declined one per cent, 
while clothing was slightly higher than for 
October. 





The Medical Practitioners’ Union was 
affiliated with the Trades Union Congress of 
Great Britain on December 19. It has a mem- 
bership of nearly 5,000 doctors, many of whom 
are engaged in the public health and munici- 
pal services. The National Union of County 
officers also was accepted as an affiliate of the 
“Beeld oe. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Dominion Law Governs Non-payment of 


Wages Earned by Workers 


The question of the validity of section 113 
of the Companies Act, which provides for the 
liability of directors for unpaid wages, was 
considered by the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
when the claim was advanced that such liabi- 
lity involved “property and civil rights”, and 
was therefore reserved for provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The Court ruled that the section was 
within the legislative competence of Parlia- 
ment. The circumstances of the case are set 
forth in the judgment of Mr. Justice Robson, 
which follows :— 

“This is an appeal by defendants from a 
judgment of Bernier, Co. Ct. J. The plaintiff 
sued in the County Court of Winnipeg alleging 
that on February 1, 1932, she was employed 
by the Mercantile Collectors Ltd., a company 
incorporated under the Companies Act of 
Canada, as a stenographer at $85 per month; 
that the defendants were directors of the 
company during 1932; that in that employ- 
ment plaintiff worked for the said company 
from February 1, 1932, until December 31, 
1932, being 11 months; that there is a balance 
of salary due plaintiff of $420.50; that the 
plaintiff sued the company in the said County 
Court and on May 4, 1933, recovered judg- 
ment for $420.50 wages and $105.85 costs; 
that on May 12, 1933, a writ of execution was 
issued and on May 18, 1933, it was returned 
unsatisfied. 

“The plaintiff founds her action on section 
113 of the Companies Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada 1927, chapter 27). That section 
reads as follows:— 

113. The directors of the company shall be 
jointly and severally liable to the clerks, labour- 
ers, servants and apprentices thereof, for all 
debts not exceeding six months’ wages due for 
service performed for the company whilst they 
are such directors respectively; but no director 
shall be liable to an action therefor, unless the 
company is sued therefor within one year after 
the debt becomes due, nor unless such director 
is sued therefor within one year from the time 
when he ceased to be such director, nor unless 
an execution against the company in respect of 
such debt is returned unsatisfied in whole or in 
Pa the amount unsatisfied on such execution 
shall be the amount recoverable with costs from 
the directors. : 

“There was ample evidence here that the 
writ of execution was returned wholly un- 
satisfied and the only other question was that 
which is called a constitutional one, namely, 
whether section 113 was within the power of 
Parliament. 

“In Macdonald v. Drake (1906), 16 Man. 
Reports 220, the main contest seems to have 


been whether a de facto director was liable 


under such provision as that now in question 
and it was held that he was; the case was 
under the Provincial Act so that the ‘con- 
stitutional’ question could not arise. The 
case is, however, important, for the view of 
Richards, J.A., stated on p. 224, as follows:— 


“The claim that the liability under section 
33 is a penalty seems to me incorrect. Pro- 
viding that such liability shall exist on the 
part of directors is, I think, withholding from 
them, in respect of wages, the freedom which 
the statute would otherwise give them from 
personal liability for debts of the Company. 
As pointed out in Fitzgerald v. Weidenbeck,. 
76 Fed. Rep. 695, persons doing business: 
jointly together without the benefit of a lim- 
ited liablity Act, are each liable for all the 
debts of the joint concern. That is the 
ordinary position. The limited liability 
granted by some statutes to shareholders in 
corporations is a special privilege, abrogating: 
the ordinary liability of each for all debts. 
In granting such limit to liability there is 
nothing unjust in providing that the ordinary 
liability shall still exist in certain cases. That 
is all that the legislature has done by enacting: 
section 33.’ 


“The defendants relied strongly on Meyer 
Malti & Grain Co. v. Coombs, (1933), 2 
Dominion Law Reports, page 374, O.R. 259, 
wherein it was held in the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario by Masten and Middleton, JJ.A., 
Latchford, C.J., dissenting, that s. 110 was: 
ultra vires of Parliament in that s. 110 would 
impose personal liability on directors who pay 
a dividend when their company is in- 
solvent or the payment of which would’ 
render the company solvent or impair 
its capital. As I read the judgment of 
Masten, J. A., the holding of the majority 
was that s. 110 imposed a liability on directors 
so guilty, which liability touched on ‘property 
and civil rights’ and so could only flow from 
provincial jurisdiction. Since the argument,. 
here, however, the question referred by the 
Governor General to the Supreme Court of 
Canada as to s. 110 has been answered in 
favour of its validity (Reference re Section 110° 
Dominion Compamnes Act, (1934) 4 D.L.R. 6). 
I think we must hold, following the opinion 
of Richards, J.A., quoted above and applying: 
the decision in the recent reference, that s. 
113 is a limited exception from the exemption 
to liability as shareholders granted by s. 180: 
of the Act, and that it is valid and binding on. 
defendants. 


“The appeal was dismissed with costs.” 


Schumacher versus Moore (Manitoba) 1934, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 4, page 585. 
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Employee is Bound by Agreement not to 
Engage in Competitive Business 


A travelling salesman was employed for 
several years by a dairy company at Mont- 
real, and in March, 1933, he signed an agree- 
ment with the company in which he expressly 
bound himself that he would not, within sixty 
days of his leaving their service, secure em- 
ployment. with any similar company in the 
Island of Montreal, as saleman, agent or 
otherwise. In June, 1933, a new agreement 
was made, the employee undertaking that he 
would not, for a period of 90 days, work for 
another employee engaged in similar business, 
over any territory covered by himself at any 
time while in the company’s service, and that 
he would not, during this period, assist in 
introducing others to any of the company’s 
customers. This agreement was to be valid 
even though the employee should be dis- 
missed. The employee continued working for 
the company under this new agreement until 
March 31, 1934, when his engagement with the 
company terminated. He immediately started 
in the same line of business as the agent of 
another milk company, known as “The Co- 
operative,” and solicited orders from customers 
of his former employer. The former employer 
warned him that if he did not desist from this 
course of action they would take action, but 
the employee continued to solicit their cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Justice Curran, in the Superior Court at 
Montreal, issued an interlocutory injunction, 
at the request of the employer, restraining 
their former agent. The judgment stated 
that the petitioner suffered grave prejudice 
and damages by the action of the respondent. 
The contention of the latter that he had 
signed the agreement under duress and 
through fear of losing his job, was found to 
be unjustified. “The court does not find the 
contract immoral nor in restraint of freedom 
of the individual, as the respondent must have 
known what he was doing when he signed the 
last mentioned contract, as he had been work- 
ing for the company, as he says himself, for 
six years, during which period he had ample 
time to discuss the company’s contracts with 
his fellow drivers, and he had signed at least 
one other agreement with a very similar re- 
stricting clause, and he continued to work for 
nine months after he signed and had every 
chance of reading it over, and only stopped 
working for the petitioner when he was dis- 
missed.” 


Mount Royal Dairies, Limited, versus Russ- 
man, (Quebec), 1934, Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec (Cour Supérieure) vol. 72, page 240. 
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Army Officers and Dominion Civil Servants 
Subject to Income Tax on Wages 
Earned in Manitoba. 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, in an action 
brought by the Attorney General of Manitoba 
to recover income tax under the Special In- 
come Tax Act, 1933, from a member of the 
active militia (Permanent Force), found that 
the Act is applicable to such employees while 
resident in the Province. The Act imposes 
a tax of 2 per cent upon all wages, earned or 
accruing, due to employees after May 1, 1933. 
It defines “employee” as “any person who is 
in receipt of or entitled to wages,” and pro- 
vides that “wages” includes all wages, salaries, 
and emoluments from any source whatsoever, 
including (i) any compensation for labour or 
services, measured by the time, piece or 
otherwise; (ii) the salaries, indemnities, or 
other remuneration of senators, members of 
the House of Commons, provincial legisla- 
tures, and municipal councils, judges, “and of 
all persons whatsoever, whether such salaries, 
indemnities, or other remuneration are paid out 
of the revenue of His Majesty in right of the 
Dominion or in right of any province thereof, 
or any person; (ili) the profit or remuneration 
of the employee; and (iv) emoluments, per- 
quisites, or privileges incidental to the office 
or employment of the employee which are 
reducible to a money value.” It also requires 
employers to collect the tax at the time of 
payment of wages and to pay it over to the 
income tax administrator; and imposes a 
penalty for failure to do so; and also provides 
if wages are paid without the tax being de- 
ducted it shall be the duty of the employee to 
pay the tax forthwith and all the provisions 
of certain sections of “The Income Tax Act 
shall, mutatis mutandis, apply to the collection 
and recovery of the tax so imposed from the 
employer and employee or either of them.” 

The majority of the Court (Mr. Justice 
Trueman, Chief Justice Prendergast and Mr. 
Justice Richards) held that the tax imposed 
by the Act is a direct tax, and that an officer 
of the Active Militia, Permanent Force, is 
liable therefore with respect to his wages while 
resident in Manitoba, and that his “wages” 
included, not only his cash pay, but also 
allowances for lodging, fuel and light in mar- 
ried officers’ quarters in barracks, and the 
amount deducted under the Militia Pension 
Act but did not include the deduction of ten 
per cent under the Income War Tax Act. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in a dissenting judg- 
ment, held that the soldier has no enforceable 
contract with the Crown for the payment of 
wages. What he receives is the King’s bounty, 
not an earned wage, and no one but the King 
can interfere with it. The King in relation 
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to the soldier is the King in right of the 
Dominion. 
therefore, different from that of those classes 
of persons specifically mentioned in sec. 2 (d) 
(ii) as in receipt of “wages” and the final 
general words of the subsection do not make 
taxable the pay and allowances of His Ma- 
jesty’s Forces for the above reasons, and be- 
cause to attempt to do so would be to dero- 
gate from the Kings’ prerogative in respect 
to his troops; the tax on the rental value of 
the apartment in the barracks is equivalent 
to a tax on militia quarters belonging to Can- 
ada, which is prohibited by sec. 125, the B. N. 
A. Act; the heat and light, the value of which 
is sought to be taxed, are necessary to enable 
the soldier to perform his duty; the possibility 
that under the provisions of the Act all the 
military forces in the provinces may be liable 
to imprisonment for contravening it is a direct 
interference with the powers of the Dominion 
to use its troops for military purposes as it 
sees fit; there is the further objection that 
deductions for pensions are sought; to be 
taxed though they have never come into the 
soldier’s hands and will never be available to 
him -unless the Crown so determines; more- 
over the tax on the ten per cent deduction 
from the soldier’s pay is something the Act 
never contemplated; finally there is the rule 
that no tax can be imposed except by words 
which are clear and the benefit of the doubt is 
the right of the subject. 

Mr. Justice Robson, concurred with the 
dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice Dennistoun, 
pointing out that the pay of an army is of 
importance to its upkeep and morale, and 
since Militia and Defence is extlusively a 
Federal subject, the matter of pay is wholly 
within the Federal power. Taxing an officer’s 
pay is infringing on his status; the alleged 
right to tax with respect to his quarters and 
allowances merely emphasizes the objections 
to the tax itself. The terms “employee” and 
“wages” should not be strained to cover a 
doubtful category. 

Attorney-General of Mamtoba (Plaintiff) 
respondent v. Worthington (Defendant) ap- 
pellant (Manitoba) 1934, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 3, page 658. 





Suits were brought in the County Court of 
Winnipeg by the Attorney General of Mani- 
toba against certain employees of the Civil 
Service of Canada, for taxes, being 2 per cent 
of wages, under the Special Income Tax Act, 
1933, chapter 44. Judgment was given against 
the defendants, and they appealed to the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal, which dismissed 
the appeals. The Court of Appeal held that 
the tax on wages imposed by the Act was a 
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direct tax, and was therefore intra vires. The 
fact that a person otherwise subject to this 
tax 1s employed in the Civil Service of the 
Dominion does not render the Act inappli- 
cable to him. The expression “wages” as de- 
fined in the Act, includes the salary “of any 
judge of any Dominion or Provincial Court.” 
With respect to the consequent apparent dis- 
qualification of the County Court Judge and 
of the Court of Appeal to deal with this case, 
the Court held that, there being no judges who 
are not in a like position, the Court must of 
necessity proceed with the case. 

Attorney-General for Mamtoba vs. Harper, 
etc. (Manitoba) 1934, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 3, page 681 


Workman agreeing to low wages cannot 
Sue for Arrears 


A plumber’s helper claimed arrears of wages 
alleged. to be due to him for work performed 
for a contractor who was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Institute of Neurology for 
McGill University, Montreal. The claim was 
made under the Professional Syndicates Act, 
as amended by the Quebec Legislature in 
1931. One of the amendments in that year 
provided as follows: 

l4a. If it be stipulated in any contract that 
workmen, or the members of the syndicate, 
union or federation of syndicates shall receive 
a stated wage, such workmen or members, 
although not a party to the contract, are en- 
titled to the rate of wages therein stated, not- 
withstanding any renunciation thereto after- 
wards agreed upon by them, whether express or 
implied. 

During 1933 the University established a 
scale of minimum wages to be observed on 
the job, providing that common labourers 
should receive 30 cents an hour. The de- 
fendant company, which held the contract for 
plumbing, was bound by this scale. The 
plaintiff was hired by the company on August 
24, and worked for 392 hours. He claimed 
that although plumbers’ helpers were not 
specifically mentioned in the list of trades 
covered by the scale, the lowest rate there 
given was 30 cents am hour and a plumber 
helper should not be paid at a lower rate than 
a day labourer. Instead he had received the 
“ridiculous and unreasonable’ sum of 15 
cents an hour, and he claimed that he should 
have been paid $117.60, instead of half that 
amount which he had accepted under con- 
straint, and with the knowledge that he could 
claim the difference when the work was over. 

The defendant company denied the plain- 
tiff’s allegations as not being in accordance 
with the facts. They held the contract for 
plumbing, and were bound by the minimum 
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scale. The plaintiff, they stated, worked 440 
hours, and was paid $66, or at the rate of 15 
cents an hour. In regard to the plaintiff’s 
right to be covered by the schedule it was 
pointed out that plumbers’ helpers were not 
named therein; that they belonged to the 
apprentice class, learning their trade from the 
master plumbers, and not being held respon- 
sible for plumbing work; that 15 cents an 
hour was the usual wage for such workers at 
Montreal; that the plaintiff knew in advance 
what he would be paid, undertook the work 
on that condition, and accepted his wages 
without protest. 

Mr. Justice Archambault, in the Superior 
Court at Montreal, pointed out that there 
were two questions to be decided in this case: 
(1) should plumbers’ helpers be included in 
the definition of “common labour,” as men- 
tioned in the schedule? and (2) was the plain- 
tiff hired as a plumber’s helper? 

He answered the first question in the 
negative. As to the second question, he said 
the plaintiff was engaged by a master plum- 
ber, whose regular helper was sick, and ac- 
cepted wages at 15 cents an hour in this 
capacity, being then unemployed. He was 
not an apprentice plumber, and had no in- 
tention of following the plumbing trsde. 
Should he, for that reason, receive the wages 
of a day labourer? The learned Judge 
pointed out that nothing in the Professicnal 
Syndicates Act hindered a tradesman from 
working at another trade, in which case his 
contract would be governed by common law 
and freedom of contract would then have free 
play. 

In the present case the company had pre- 
viously had in their employ a plumber’s 
helper to whom they paid 15 cents an hour. 
The plaintiff knew of this arrangement, and 
agreed to take the place of this workman at 
the same rate of pay, and the obligations 
resulting from the contract were carried out 
by both parties. The Court held therefore 
that the plaintiff had no valid claim to the 
arrears of wages which he claimed. 

Boisvert versus Garth Company (Quebec) 
1934 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec (Cour 
Supérieure), vol. 72 page 524. 


Contract for employment for term of years 
is severable. 

The owner of a quarry sold out his interests 
therein as “a going concern”, the agreement of 
sale providing that the purchaser should en- 
gage him as superintendent of the quarry for 
a period of ten years, to date from October 1, 
1929, at a salary of $500 per month. On April 
10, 1930, he was dismissed by the company, 


who paid him his salary up to April 15. The 
dismissed superintendent (the plaintiff in this 
case) alleged that the company had no right 
to dismiss him; and he demanded acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that he was always ready 
to give all his time to the work; and without 
prejudice to his right to claim his salary as 
soon as it should become due, with damages, 
he instituted an action in the Superrior Court 
to recover the sum of $250, the balance of his. 
salary for April. The company pleaded that 
it had dismissed the plaintiff for cause, that 
is, because he was not observing the conditions 
of his engagement. The Superior Court dis- 
missed the action, but on appeal by the 
claimant, the majority of the judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench reversed that judg- 
ment and maintained the action. The claimant 
then obtained a special leave from the Court 
of King’s Bench to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The latter Court maintained 
the appeal and restored the judgment of the 
Superior Court with costs both in the Court of 
King’s Bench and in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret, in the Supreme Court 
of Canada, remarked that this was one of 
those cases in which the trial judge is in a 
better position than the apellate judges to 
appreciate the facts adduced. “Even if we 
had gathered a different impression from the 
evidence,” he said, “we should greatly hesitate 
to substitute our opinion of this question for 
that of the trial judge.” The trial judge came 
to the conclusion that the plaintiff’s dismissal 
was justified, and that it had been proved that. 
he was not qualified for the duties of his posi- 
tion or for the exercise of the authority which 
it entailed. 

“In the present case,” his Lordship said,. 
“there is no doubt that the appellant has dis- 
missed the respondent and that it has therefore: 
repudiated its obligation to keep him in its. 
employ. If it has so acted without legal 
grounds, it is a breach on its part, and the 
respondent is entitled to damages. But the 
contract for hire of services, on account of 
the personal nature of the obligations it. 
entails, is not susceptible of an order for 
specific performance. It is not included in 
the ‘cases which admit of it’ and in which ‘the 
creditor may demand also a specific perform- 
ance of the obligation.’ The appellant could 
not physically be compelled to keep the 
respondent in its employ, any more than the 
respondent could be physically compelled to: 
remain in the employ of the appellant. In 
such a case there is involved a question of 
human will and liberty against which direct 
execution is powerless. The recourse of the 
respondent, if he was wrongly dismissed, was 
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by way of a claim for the damages resulting 
therefrom. He could not ask the Court to 
compel the appellant to keep him in its em- 
ploy. That would have been an impossible 
sanction. 

“The claim of the respondent that the 
appellant could not, of its own decision, can- 
cel the contract of lease and hire, but that 
it had to apply to the Court for its cancella- 
tion, may therefore be of academical interest, 
but its discussion is wholly unpractical. The 
appellant dismissed the respondent from his 
functions and thus ended the lease of his ser- 
vices. If it acted with no valid reason, the 
only effectual sanction for its breach would 
be an order to pay damages. If it acted on 
sufficient grounds, that is to say with legal 
justification, the Court has only to decide 
that point when the case is submitted to its 
judgment. That is the logical and reasonable 
solution”... 

“We have no hesitation in saying that, in 
the circumstances, if the respondent neglected 
his duties and failed to discharge the obliga- 
tions deriving at the same time from his 
agreement and from the general law governing 
the contracts for hire of services, his default 
made him subject to the penalties provided 
for in Art. 1065 of the Civil Code: the ap- 
pellant had the right of cancellation, and that 


right could be limited to the contract of en- 
gagement, without any effect on the sale 
made simultaneously.” 

The judgment was to the effect that a con- 
tract, such as was made in this case, selling a 
business, with an undertaking that the vendor 
should be employed for a period of years, is 
severable; and that the purchaser may dis- 
charge the vendor for cause as in other con- 
tracts of employment. In such a case it is 
not necessary that the company should have’ 
the employee’s agreement cancelled by the 
Court before discharging him. 

Dupré Quarries Limited, versus Dupré 
(Quebec, and Supreme Court of Canada) 1934 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 4, page 618. 





By legislation adopted at the last session 
of the Quebec Legislature (Lasour GaAzerTn, 
May, 1934, page 4388) it was provided that 
when male labour is substituted for female 
labour on work habitually done by women 
the rates of wages fixed by the Minimum 
Wage Commission shall be paid to such male 
labour. Judgment in the first prosecution 
under this provision was given recently by 
Chief Judge Perrault when he fined a Mont- 
real firm $200 and costs, or, in lieu of payment 
of fine, seizure of the assets of the company 
to that extent. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1933 and 1934 


d kmse present bulletin is the eighteenth in 
the series on Wages and Hours of 
Labour, the first having been issued as a 
supplement to the lLasour Gazerre for 
March, 1921, giving figures as to wages and 
hours of labour in certain trades in. various 
cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920, with 
index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. Subsequent reports, in most 
cases issued as supplements to the Lazour 
Gazerre for January each year, brought these 
figures down to date with extensions from 
time to time to include more industries and 
classes of labour. 


Certain of these reports, however, contained 
special features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt 
with Hours of Labour in Canada and Other 
Countries. Report No. 3 (January, 1922) 
included an appendix with statistics of wages 
and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three 
principal districts. Report No. 7 (January, 
1925) included an appendix with figures for 
agriculture from 1914 to 1923. Report No. 11 
(January, 1928) contained an appendix on 
wages of employees of steam railways, con- 
siderably increasing the information for the 
years since 1917 with a more extensive record 
from 1901 to 1927 and also a new series of 
index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), 
contained data not only for the previous year 
but back to 1920, except that figures for 1922, 
1923 and 1924, the years of least change, were 
omitted from some of the tables owing to 
lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 
1926, 1930 and 1931, with figures for 1920 
also in some cases. Report No. 16, issued in 
January, 1933, afforded figures for 1930, 1931 
and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 also 
in some tables. Report No. 17, issued in 
January, 1934, contained data for 1929, 1932 
and 1933 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 1930 
to 1933 in some tables. For coal mining and 
steam railways wages for the years 1920 to 
1933 were given. 

The present report gives data for the years 
1929, 1933 and 1934, but the tables on build- 
ing, printing, metal trades and electric rail- 
ways contain data for 1920, 1926 and 1930 to 
1934, and the table on steam railways for 
the years from 1920 to 1934, inclusive. 
Appendices on minimum wage rates in 1934 
under provincial legislation, on wages in agri- 
culture for 1933 and previous years, and on 
earnings of steam railway employees in recent 
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years with numbers employed in 1933, are 
included in the report, as before. An 
appendix on average daily earnings of coal 
miners, the average number of days worked 
and the average number of wage earners 
each year since 1921, given for the first time 
in Report No. 16, is included with figures 
down to 1933. 


In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the 
number of cities for which data was given in 
Table I as to building trades and electric 
railways was increased to approximately forty, 
and in the case of printing trades to fifteen, 
and these cities are again covered in the 
present report. Previously this table covered 
only thirteen cities, except that data for 
building trades in Windsor, Ont., was included, 
beginning with the report for 1928. Sheet 
metal workers employed in building and con- 
struction have been included with building 
trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table 
on manufacturing industries. The section of 
the table on metal trades previously given 
was omitted from Reports No. 15 and 16 for 
1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of 
wages and hours in the sections of Table X 
on foundries and machine shops and other 
metal manufacturing industries. This section 
of Table No. I was, however, included in 
Report No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and is again included in the 
present report. As in previous reports figures 
on wages for the metal trades in mines and 
on railways appear in the tables on those 
industries. Table No. IX on common labour in 
factories has been enlarged to include a larger 
number of cities and more samples for each, 
especially in the larger cities. 


Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wages rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The figures 
given in each report afford a continuous 
record for the years included, the data being 
from the same sources as far as is possible. 
Whenever a new source of information 
becomes available, the figures for previous 
years are secured, if possible, and the record 
is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports of 
representative employers and of trade unions 
secured annually, and also from union agree- 
ments. These reports are supplemented by 


figures obtained by officers of the Department 
and by resident correspondents of the Lanour 
GAZETTE in the principal industrial centres. 


Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples ar given. For 
common labour in factories, sample rates are 
given by localities for the principal manufac- 
turing centres. 

For the following industries wages are 
given in the form of samples as in the case 
of factory labour: grain elevators, electric 
current production and transmission, tele- 
phones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, and 
metal mining. The locality in each case is not 
given as it would in many instances make 
possible the identification of the particular 
establishment. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, 
electric railways and civic employees in Tables 
I and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IV. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 for the 
building season beginning in the spring of 
each year. During the year 1931, however, 
changes occurred later in the season more 
extensively than is usual, and the rates in 
effect at the end of the year were therefore 
obtained and included. For 1933 a similar 
survey was made again toward the end of the 
year in several cities. As in all previous years, 
changes in rates reported down to the end of 
the year, from the sources mentioned above, 
are included. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways 
having the same rates for nearly all the 
principal classes. The figures published are 
taken from these agreements. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in some cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were taken 
from such agreements. The figures for average 
earnings of contract miners, however, were 
received from representative employers in 
each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in such 
agreements. For the present report, state- 


ments as to wage rates and hours of labour 
have been requested from the operators of 
all the larger mines throughout Canada and 
the figures so secured have been compiled 
by provinces or districts. The resulting 
figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, and cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were 
not previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Hastern Canada. 


Hours of Labour 


In earlier reports the hours of labour 
shown throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either 
overtime or on short time. During 1931 a 
number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries reported operations 
on a short time basis. In the report covering 
that year, No. 15, wages for such establish- 
ments were given on an hourly basis or 
brought to a basis of full time earnings per 
week, per day, etc., the resulting figures as 
to wage rates being therefore on the same 
basis with those for 1926 and 1930 in the 
tables. 

In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 
short time or regular hours, and the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were reported mainly. 
The same procedure was followed in Report 
No. 17 and in the present report except that 
wages for boot and shoe manufacturing are 
given on a weekly basis with the hours shown 


~as reported In this industry, as in some 


instances in clothing manufacturing, the hours 
actually worked by individual piece workers 
are usually not reported and the hours shown 
are those on which the department or factory 
is operated. 


‘Changes in Wages since 1920 


It will be seen from the tables of index 
numbers. that by 1920 wages had reached 
levels almost one hundred per cent higher 
than in 1913, in some groups the increase 
being over one hundred per cent while for 
building and printing trades the increases 
were appreciably less, being only about eighty 


per cent. After 1920 all groups showed some 
decreases, although printing trades and coal 
mining reached the peak in 1921 instead of 
1920, declining somewhat thereafter. The 
decreases in coal mining in 1925 were com- 
paratively steep and tended to reduce the 
average for the six groups averaged for the 
period back to 1901. From 1925 to 1930 the 
movement was upward in each group. 

_ In 1980 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all 
groups were downward except printing trades 
and coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups 
were down, the greatest decreases being in 
lumbering and building trades. 

In 1934 lumbering showed substantial in- 
creases, factory labour also advanced appre- 
clably and coal mining slightly while the 
other groups were lower. 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases 
of 5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and in 1925 while there were upward 
movements in the average it was due to 
increases in particular trades and in certain 
cities, and not to an upward movement 
general for most of the trades and localities. 
From 1926 to 1930, the upward movement 
was somewhat more general. During 1931 
there were numerous decreases, in some 
localities the reduction being general while 
in others it was confined to certain trades. 
During 1932 and 1933 the decreases were 
general averaging about ten per cent, while 
in 1934 there were decreases in some trades 
in certain cities but no general downward 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES 


will ae VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


(Rates in 1913=100) 











P : . A Com- | Miscel- |Logging 
i en Metal ieee ee 1g aan Coal Hiyte. dint laneous}] and 
Year Trades Trades Trades | ways | ways Mining age him noes mike 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) (g) 
TOD ree iA coed A hh ne 60:3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 Ly: SP eS A I eg NP SN 
LOO 2PM tints ck ee tee tire ste eee any 64°2 70:2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 PALA Dub Wane aeuntel isan yeti kiCad I MANUEAN ei 
TODS ERT. 5 RS MIR On rit se pertinent 85 3 67-4 73:3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 PAU OA SOMO Gas OU ACERS TD SEA AEG 
TT eee aah reat 2) dads CEE Sty Hee aoe AER 69:7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76:9 85-1 CEE SATE Sete SY RE ORCA UDR | 
1LGQ5eet mcr ee oe erry eres 73:0 78-6 68-5 73:5 74:5 86-3 Sa hl aan sh cll MV AAR All oil WR hsb 
LLU ERA OL Re OE ah 76-9 79-8 eee 75-7 79-3 87-4 TF aR Ge SEar a A EE Fy MER ie 
OT eek Ms 2 Aen ae lee oan ol ae ree 80-2 82-4 78:4 81-4 81-0 93-6 Cojo pa iA Ue eel Aue RABI Ee altace eh Ch 
LOOSE Fires earn eos Se wed pl 8, + al Siasinng, 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 Sia, v| tes patra ies [pt nae heer Din. PB 
OO QHERi a: AemeRh A AR beat a8 Se EARN ta 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95:1 fo Se il EF ed rah ee een lo ES Bre ih 
LOM QE ERA LAL) 8 Beit LSet A REARS Bae, 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 SSOP Mile OAs SOAR EY. be Minne ee 
ACL A beste rn Se Bra PEER ele Oi a ae 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 94-9 95-4 96-3 
LOW DANES EE hg eave ck Laem nen Ae 96-0 95°3 96-9 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
NOLS ere ceraceicys ake < acceh by bias ieee 100-0 | 100-0 |} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 120-0 | 100-0 | 1:0-0 | 160-0) 106-0 
OTA eneise een cra creat re ciiare sracer 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-0 103-2 94-7 
DOME E Mee were 229,08 ae eis VOT 101-5 101-5 103-6. 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-0 106-2 89-1 
LOM Gere ners d cae one mec etc ey 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 111-7 105-8 110-4 ; 115-1 109-5 
LOIN TER 2 aes Sree Mea tp 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-67} 130-8 119-9 129-2 128-0 130-2 
TIENT US} 2 3 Ske ata ak AUN Oia cr ea TR eo Cora, Oe 125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 143-9 152°3 146-8 150-5 
USLO A Ae re ee ts ee eee. 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170-5 165-3 180-2 180-2 169-8 
RI AADE 3 wae a9 AOR De RRM te La, SSA Babe ER 180-9 209-4 184-0 194-2 221-0 197-7 197-9 215-3 216-8 202-7 
LOZ eee eee, «jee Wns, EE 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 208-3 191-2 190-6 202-0 152-6 
LANE 0 suc RS OL SR NAS RPO CS rt 6 Coke ara 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182-5 183-0 189-1 158-7 
LOD Re Ae ee my ec ame anni. WY th, 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 | °181-7 196-1 170-4 
LORAINE D Sky MBRIP ED AAERA DIG. ALT) ot 169.7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 183-2 197-6 183-1 
MO a 3 dog CRE Bk bine FGEIG eee OTE ee Ee 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 180-1 186-3 195-5 178-7 
LOZG eye et ares , ole AP waited. Sinn 172-1 | 177-4 | 1938-3 | 188-4 | 186-4 | 167-4] 180-8 | 187-3 | 196-7] 180-8 
LO). Bis, A Le ae Oe ae 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 184-8 187-7 199-4 182-8 
LOZ Seema 1h OPEN Se, SAR MTA NS sc 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 187-1 200-9 184-3 
LOO Ee ce RANE AD «ob 197-5 184-6 202-3 198-6 204-3 168-9 192-7 187-8 202-1 185-6 
AGS OM rMER., shee Me. eek. Aa. ont cher 203-2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204-3 169-4 194-4 188-2 202-3 183-9 
LOS APA apE), Rae e SEEN SPAIN SNL axakelnton 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1} 198-6 | 199-2t} 169-4 | 191-8 | 183-4 | 197-3 | 163-0 
O52 Be Mee: Aah. Oper A he Athens 4 at 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-1 183-9 164-0 181-4 173-6 184-3 141-3 
OBS ee eRe es. Gite ae), . tcl 158-0 169-2 184-3 182-7 179-7 161-9 172-6 168-1 175-7 121-7 
LS RE RAO RE ROR PLLA 154-8 168-0 183-5 182-4 173-7 162-9 170°9 170-8 180-5 145-1 


*Simple average of six preceding columns. ‘ 
tIncluding some increases efiected near the end of the year. 





tncluding a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. a if at: 
(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1934; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 


after 32 to 42 cities. 
(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1934. 


(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1934. 


(d) Two ctasses from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1934. 
(e) Twenty-three classes. 
(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1934. 


(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased each year 1920 to 1930; machine operators, helpers, ete. also included, 


tendency appeared. In some cases there were 
increases so that the average decrease was 
about three per cent. 

In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1980 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1933 the decreases averaged five per cent 
and three per cent respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few changes, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 
than one per cent. 

In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were about the same as in the building trades, 
but in 1921 when many of the three or five- 
year agreements between employers and the 
unions expired, rates were advanced and hours 
were reduced in many cases. Increases appeared 
each year thereafter down to 1931. During 
1932 decreases of ten per cent were general in 
the western provinces and were made in some 
cities in the east. In 1933 the decreases were 
general, averaging five per cent. In 1934, while 
there were further decreases, there were some 
increases, the average being down less than one 
per cent. 

In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred each year. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index member 
was practically unchanged. 

In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
twelve per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about ten 
per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 
about 6 per cent, that is by half the amount 
of the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 
similar increases were made in rates for other 
classes. In 1929, increases were secured by 
shop and maintenance of way employees and 
by certain classes of train crews on some lines. 


In 1931, while practically all classes were to a 
great extent on short time, changes in rates 
were not made until the end of the year when 
a ten per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1932 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 


In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph service were subjected to 
a deduction of twenty per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and fifteen per cent there- 
after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to fifteen per cent in 
December. 


Toward the end of 1934 it was arranged 
that the general deduction of fifteen per cent 
would be changed to one of twelve per cent 
on January, 1935 and to ten per cent on 
May 1, 1935. 

In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occured in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but in the other chief fields 
were practically unchanged. Slight increases 
were made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. 
In Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, colleries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced ten per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were 
reduced over ten per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about fifteen per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some of these and some increases 
occurred in other districts, while decreases 
occurred in New Brunswick. The index num- 
ber, therefore, shows a slight increase. The 
index number for 1901 to 1934 does not in- 
clude New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the 


Princeton district in British Columbia. The 
inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, makes no change in the result. 

Factory labour had shown almost the 
greatest percentage increases up to 1920, 
both for common labour and for the various 
trades, but steep decreases appeared from 
1921 to 1923 after which the trend was 
upward until 1931 when a considerable number 
of decreases occurred. In 1932 decreases in 
rates were numerous and steep in some cases. 
There was, however, a pronounced tendency 
to reduce hours per week or per day or both, 
frequently on a short time basis, with rela- 
tively small reductions in hourly rates. In 
some cases, where hours per day were reduced 
more than daily wages, the hourly rate became 
higher. In 1933, rates were again generally 
downward but less steeply. In 1934 there were 
numerous increases in nearly all of the manu- 
facturing industries but comparatively few 
decreases so that the index number rose by 
nearly three per cent. 

In logging and sawmilling steep increases 


in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 


particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. 
During 1931 decreases were general, and again 
in 1932, wage reductions of twenty per cent 
being quite common. In 1933, wages were 
still downward but there was a pronounced 
upward trend toward the end of the year for 
the ensuing season. In 1934, substantial in- 
creases in wages were general both in logging 
and in sawmills so that the index number rose 
by about twenty per cent. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is, the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from time to time prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for all 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 


trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighting. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 


In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have 
been reproduced, with figures since 1921 
calculated by ascertaining the average increase 
or decrease per cent in the figures for each 
group each year from the figures for the 
preceding year and adjusting the group index 
number accordingly. The index numbers 
therefore show approximately the movement 
of wage rates in each group for the past year 
as compared with the movement in previous 
years and show current levels as compared 
with levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index 
numbers of daily wages in coal mining were 
given, calculated in the same manner as the 
index numbers in Report No. 1. The index 
number for the coal mining group since 1921 
has been calculated in the same manner as 
those for the other groups. The index 
numbers for metal trades, previously calcu- 
lated from Section b in Table I, omitted 
for 1931 and 1932, were calculated from the 
average percentage changes in the samples 
for such trades in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering, logging and sawmilling, 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1934 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of the index number 
table for the full period 1901 to 1934 are, in 
the main, skilled trades; and practically all 
of these classes, including the unskilled, are 
organized to a great extent in trade and labour 
unions. These index numbers, therefore, show 
the trend of wage rates in a number of organ- 
ized occupations whose members, except coal 
miners and steam railway employees, work 
chiefly in cities. They do not, however, in- 
dicate the changes in wages outside of in- 
dustrial centres. 

The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and small centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BuInpINe 














Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney— 
NOUS. Lee ees tered et one ce hte 95 48 ais 48 .80 48 By (3 48 
LODGE < etaer tat Merced Ges he < Gls ro +o ARTI 1.00 48 80 48 | .80 48 .80 48 
TORO eee Pe ae 8 | Pe Ra een eS 1.05-1.10 48 .80 44- .80 48 .80 44 
OSU OS ERS, Seahetes veh Mea EN reas ak eres Mets 1.05 48 .80 44 .80 48 ewe 44 
POSBL Es tee ies S Beek Tats Oat ie ocd sa 95 48 .70 44 .70 48 | .65-.70 44 
OB RE 6 Rep 2 54 ae Argh aed A cee reine rapa ae eel «Sra 95 48 70 44 .50 48 65 44 
NG S4 5 A Ae cere eats tite 6 Mere aoe 90 48 70 44 50 48 65 44 
Halifar— 
ODIO aed AP gris  58 Oe Manet ae en Aa RL Sa sis 44 .66 | 44.54 .70 44 66 44 
UDG dle SUE MD BR ee SON me cc eae anne re 0 44 BD i 44 60 44 57 44 
OS irarpoeter siete tative e ccar hints cena tte te ee otis ie egetote's’ « 1.15-1.25 44 73 44 90 44 to 44 
OS Bare: OUT... DEEPA LAA Ee em ciedem meena 5 44 “(83 44 1.00 44 73 44 
OR PARE ae SO RAC mao. Lae a oe 973 44 ives 44 85 44 673 44 
ODOR a meee ere cic tate ce eerie tre Sake ebranerters 80- .975 44 05 44 80 44 50 44 
DOS Seas eye tt Oe Were. eh teclon net c.. Metta ae « 973 44 55 44 80 44 50 44 
Prince EpwarRpD ISLAND 
Charlotietown— 
ADO en Ate he ede whan): ANC a nail le ig RiGee Gc eae 75-1.00 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
POZO Samet er eels eS RINe ea eeitnt oe artists 80 54 40- .60 54 | .45- .60. 54 35- .50 54 
AOSO pa. eee eee cates wold Ar aa eed oe wines aaa 85- .90 48 | .45- .60 54 | .50- .60 | 48-54 | .40- .60] 48-54 
Gey ctr eee aes ercede ein athe ica Mentors ake ROS, cha loss Lara Bete 85- .90 48 45— .55 54 | .50- .60 48-54 40- .60 48-54 
£GG 2) 2 SRR eee Er ETT R Soe ta ce artes 80 48 | .40— .50 54 50 54 | .40- .50 54 
IGS Sts 22 Rey ardis RM oes ches oes trae Sire ators 75 48 45 54 50 48 45 54 
LOS Ala. Cokes ee CTR MED oP Maret Aaa ters telere 75 48 | .40- .50 | 48-54 50 48 40- .50} 48-54 
New BRUNSWICK 
Moncton— 
LODO MARE RY eR ae Ree eo SAS... Sera 91 48 70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55- .65 | 48-54 
L926: ciererd te tics Ho eteRe Hae idan fe ai ve shortest ays <A ees Bots 91- .94 48 | .50- .60 SU BN en Ses Oe ees 50 48-54 
POS Oo Nee here we ootecione tal Merah ee RR ch elnre 1.125-1.15 44 | .60- .65 54 65 48 50- .60 48-54 
GS TAF Oy ic UALS, cy AY Sieh. Wrcteace eitioks cect oeabecls Beaters P23 44 50- .65 54 65 48 50- .60 48-54 
1 OR ye Pe he eat AMO OOM RS 90 44 50 48 60 48 50 44 
MOSS Fess toe 5 ctarre Oe cde en cae anes 50- .70 44.48 | .35-. 40 AA GO" Ran vets ons | oe eee 25- .55 44.60 
1934 THAR cette oR NS eo Bee eae ce 50- .75 44-48 35- .55 44-48 60 44-48 40- .50 44-48 
St. John— 
TVA 5 epee tte ae Ce ne eer oie en i the res ee 75- .80 | 48-50] .60- .65 | 4854 .50 48 75 | 44-48 
ODO hy eemiese le ctallc: Sia tears Sie eT ore Rha eee See eaten 1.00 44-48 50- .60 48-54 .50 48 50- .65 44-48 
LOS ORATION. 0 Hee BAe 3 Shee ee, SES ey ee 1.15 | 44-48 75 | 44-48 65 48 65 | 44-48 
Le ren TM rharsts tA dialed kone Syed 9 Cesena eek 1.15 44-48 (633 44-48 .65 48 65 44-48 
1982 ote ee ee ee oan esc PON Le A 1.00 44 48 60 44-48 .65 44-48 65 44-48 
OSS es Ae ar ees I. coe tk, ea RS at a 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .60- .75 44-48 55 44-48 
TKO RY ihe 55 i SNS er AED ARGH se Aree ALND he 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 50- .60 44-48 
QUEBEC 
Quebec—* 
OL ON IES Sie AN PRS oon ES rot an etec, or: 75 50 50- .60 48-60 | .50- .65 54 50- .60 54 
MOD GAs sare BO sks nds, onagt cee ok re ALM Sta Bore 90 54 45- .55 54-60 | .45- .55 54 40- .60 48-54 
2 AS) G Ui aa Pi Me ee Ay ee ee fa Sa a Se kd. gl 1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-54 | -50- .65 44-54 50- .60 44-54 
RGSS 4 Ta; FORGE oe epic chica Meeting bane le ce 1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-54 | .50- .65 44-54 50- .60 44-54 
NC PS Poco a AIP) ee eR ar Te FN ee 90-1.00 44-54 50- .55 48-54 | .50- .60 48 50- .60 48-54 
5 0522 SRR eS oa ROSalat Be ea oe As SIR ot ied 75 40-54 40- .55 40-54 | .45- .55 40-48 40- .50 40-54 
PGS 4 Ch UN Oe OE). renee. OM, SEEDS 2 Sarre oe mee 70 40-48 35- .50 40-48 | .40- .55 40-48 30- .50 40-49 
Montreal—* 
A Rae ore a Se EPS hc RPE nag ee erect 1.00 44 673 48 | .65- .80 54 65 50-54 
W926. cee ne eee ee Os ek ee ean anc 1.00 50 65- .75 44-60 | .60- .70 44-463] .60- .70 44-49% 
1930s... see tae. h.. eboeles cétys aes 1.20 44 75- .85 44-55 | .75- .90 44-463! .65- .85 44-493 
Aes ee eae Cheeni trae a er Coma” 1.00-1.20 44 65- .85 44-55 | .75- .90 44-463) .65 -.85 44-491 
OSD OD cI eRe corsage ce ree ae ROVE Raten ae 75— .85 44 60- .75 44-55 15 54 65 44-493 
£9383: chee te. ¢ Gree dees cr ertis. cement. cet wih 50- .75 40-50 30- .65 40-60 65 44 45- .60 40-50 
1 A i See a Pe a ya itis ache 40- .70 40-50 30- .60 40-55 50- .65 40-48 30- .60 40-5 ) 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
LOZO2E: .. Sete HS) SRE tik MAE... 1.00 44 .85 44 .80 44 io 44 
A om ee Sa VTE eal Pei eo | a ee 1.10 44 ships 44 .80 44 65 44 
LGB OM, pak facccileteks, 3 tae tre EOLA ens eee 1225 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
POSH. acatowtyaccoutere teadttcedecacaitbacs «kon el okewermeeet ans 1.25 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
ag, eee rere vinanrenae 17 1.00-1.123 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44 60 44 
LOSSteeee Bh... SOIT: Ce aes: .75-1.123 44 .70 40 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
RY I eee eee Ee, Seek pA Mera ke. oe, per: .75-1.00 40 .70 40 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 


* During the 1934 building season agreements approved by Order in Council under the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in several 
localities and surrounding districts. Such rates are given in Appendix “ A.’’ The rates of wages in the above 
table include those paid before the agreements came into force. Hours of labour in the building industry are 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 




















TRADES 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 75- .80 ACR os 2) Le ee Ree eae tee 1.00 48 45- .50 48 
Be. REA Ci.) ED et oe (AD) Saks UL Ce BREN: Bl ech Rapa Seyi tee Ne Re eae ee Gk eR a EOS A TL re te Ne a nS 8 
Rs, Sets | ee 2 aris A ee Pena En ( Reiele Id A Rtd| U SO rem eee Pee Rede .85- .40 44 
1.00 44 Neo GAR i: SRR ec Oe NEL ea REM Pein d ala .00- .40 44 
80 44 75 AAI A, RA me Beh kee Bie te elle aa he woe MR PRN eA eck ale og See .80- .35 44-54 
80 44 70) | Aen 1% doll a ae aR oe er eee HM OP Rea be .25- .35 48-54 
OR SU SPYAR So el AER ERIM D2 ich 75 CL Saeco cl re ing 4 Cem Be Ree we ek 34 can aR .30- .40 44-54 
75 44 70 44 70 44 .75- .80 44 40- .45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 60 44 .80 44 25- .35 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 85 44 .90 44 35- .45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 .90 44 35- .40 44-54 
85 44 85 44 (ss 44 .90 44 35- .40 44-48 
70 44 70— .85 44 65- .70 44 70-.80 44 30- .40 44-54 
70 44 75 44 55- .70 44 70 44 30- .40 44-54 
60 .80 54 .60 48-54 Wats} 54 .50- .75 54 .85- .40 54 
.55- .65 48 .60 48 -45- .60 54 .45- .50 54 .85- .50 54 
.70- .75 48 60 48 .70- .75 48 .90 48 .80- .45 54 
.70 48 60 48 79- .75 48 90 48 30- .40 48-54 
70 48 50- .60 48 10 48 80 48 25- .35 54 
70 48 50 48 .65 48 75 48 25 54 
70 48 50 48 .65 48 75 48 25- .35 48-54 
91 48 77-85 48 .60— .68 48 91 48 .40— .50 48 
Qil- .94 48 65 48 60 48 80 48 30- .35 48-60 
.90 48 .85- .90 44 .60 48 .90 48 .380- .40 48-54 
1.00 48 .90 44 .60- .65 48 .75- .90 48 .380— .40 48-54 
90 44 80 44 .55 48 .60 48 30- .35 48-54 
.50- .70 44 .70 44 .50 ROMA AL EL pues areal tS MRE | Weis .25- .35 44-60 
.50- .75 44-48 .70 44-48 .55- .60 44-48 .70 44-48 .25- .35 44-54 
80 48 65 48 60 48 80 48 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65 48 60 48 80 48 30- .45 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 75 48 80 44 35- .40 48-54 
15 44-48 75 44-48 .65- .75 48 80 44 35- .40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65- .75 44-48 .65 44-48 80 48 30- .40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 80 44 30- .35 44-54 
90 44 50- .65 44-48 .50- .65 AAAS VE army Ge ee lee aces Aloe, corse 30- .35 44-54 
70 54 50— .60 54-60 .50- .55 54 65- .70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45- .60 54-60 .45- .55 54 45- .60 54 30-— .40 54-60 
1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-60 .50- .65 44-54 60- .80 44-60 30- .45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-54 .50- .60 44-54 60- .80 44-55 30- .45 44-60 
.90-1.00 44-48 50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-49} 60- .80 44-48 380- .40 44-54 
is 40-54 40- .55 40-48 .40- .55 40-48 50- .65 40-48 30— .35 40-54 
70 40-48 40- .55 40-55 40- .55 40-55 50- .65 40-55 25- .35 40-54 
80 54 75 44 60- .65 44-50 75 44 45 50 
1.00-1.123 44-493 65- .80 44-49% .10 44-50 75 44 30-— .40 50-60 
1.05 44-491 90 44 80 44 .75-1.00 44 35— .45 44-60 
.85-1.05 44-491 90 44 80 44 .75-1.00 44 30- .40 44-60 
.85 44-492 aks) 44 .65 44 . 75-1 .00 44 .80-— .40 44-60 
.50- .75 40-50 .50- .75 44 .50- .65 44 .70 44 .15- .40 44-60 
.67 40 .50- .75 40-54 .50- .60 40-50 .65- .70 40 .15- .40 40-60 
85 44 .80 44 75 44 873-1.00 44 60 44-50 
1.00 44 85 44 83 44 1.00 44 45- .50 44.54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-— .50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45- .50 44-54 
85 44 .92% 44 90 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-54 
75 44 75 40 RID ZV Ae Bearer ae, Ol <: Seema .35- .40 44-54 
75 44 75 40 ee AO bs a8 sacs ace Vetere rh Sores 35- .40 44-54 


governed by Orders-in-Council under the Quebec Hours of Work Act, 1933, namely eight hours per day, forty 
hours per week; on provincial and municipal undertakings, a two-shift system of six hours per day, thirty- 
six hours per week is compulsory. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BuInpIna@ 


ee eran A SN ST ES EL a a | 
eee Ee, 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours] Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per ‘per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
ingston— 
Bae 85 48 75 44 70 44 70 44 
85 44 .70 44 70 44 
90 44 .80 44 80 44 
.90 44 .80 44 .80 44 
.90 44 .80 44) .70- .80 44 
75 44 .70 44 70 44 
75 44 .70 44 70 44 
65 CUT MG ORBEA ol eis So cc cl PESE GIRS 6,5 34 GPP a 
75 54 75 48 60-.75 54 
80 | 44-54 75 48 70-.75 54 
80 | 44-54 75 48 70-.75 54 
50-.70 54 60 | 48-54 50-.65 54 
50-.60 54 60 54 40-.50 54 
50-.60 | 48-54 60 48 50 48 
75-.85 | 44-54 .75—.85 48 60-.70 44 
60-.75 | 44-54 624 48 50 44 
60-.80 | 44-54 .60-.90 | 44-48 50 44 
60-.70 | 44-54 .70-.80 | 44-48 50 44 
60-.70 | 44-54 .70-.80 | 44-48 50 44 
5O=) 60a) 44-480! ova. cee ote eee 45 44 
45—. 501, 44-485) aie cae eal ae ohare 40-.50 44 
90 44 .874 44 75 44 
80-.90 44 .80 44 65-.75 44 
1.10 44 1325 44 85-.90 44 
1,10 44 1,25 44 75-.85 44 
90 40 1.00 40 75-.824 44 
60-.80 | 40-44 1.00 40 50-.75 4 
60-.80 | 40-44 | .85-1.00 40 50-.75 44 
85 Ak | Be pct eo nay ae ae .60 | 44-48 
85 44 80 44 .70-.80 | 44-48 
1.00 44 .80 44 .80 | 44-48 
90 44 75-.80 44 .80 44 
80-.90 44 .80 44 .70-.75 44 
60-.80 44 70-.80 44 50-.70 44 
50-.65 44 .50-.60 44 50 44 
920 85 44 70 44 70 44 
NO ZG. chic theraks Scala os Mee MME: ccd meiner ea 1.00 44 85 AAS Bee os Geeta Cee 75 44 
AOS ieee eo ots lois TA rah eee ce Ree Rt ie oe 1.25 44 1.00 44 .60-.75 44 80 44 
LUBY LS eee an eee Nee I mate Ramee OU Bees AD 1.25 44 90 44 60-.75 44 ’ 80 44 
TODD ae ul eee Ce met ate sh afaik men sparetiot aaah dete eee 1.10 | 40-44 90 44 60-.70 | 44-50 70 44 
60-.75 44 .65 | 44-50 65 44 
60-.75 44 .65 | 44-50 65 44 
85 44 85 44 673 44 
80 44 ws 44 70 4 
1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
90 44 95 44 75 44 
90 44 95 44 75 44 
75 40 .75 44 .60-.70 | 40-44 
75-.80 40 15 44 .60 40 
80 44 15 44 60 50 
80 44 .70-.75 44 60-.65 44 
90 44 .60-.70 44 65-.70 44 
90 44 .65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
70-.80 44 .60-.70 44 60 44 
70 44 60 44 55 44 
70 44 .50 44 50 44 
75 44 .60 59 60 48 
80 44 65 50 60 48 
80 44 .65 50 60 48 
80 44 .65 50 60 48 
60-.70 44 50-.60 44 50 48 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


Trapes—Con. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
85 48 80 egy ARTA ee ah ees cyl adie ela eae a Ae 
1.00 44 90 1.00 44 .05- .40 44 
1.10 44 .90-1.00 1.10 .30- .40 44 
1,10 44 90 1.10 44 .30- .40 44 
Tato 44 .75- .90 1.10 44 85 44 
95 44 .75- .80 95 44 130 44 
95 44 .65- .80 .95 44 35- .40 44-50 
75 54 70 SAR RCE GONE CCUM CANN (RESO IRAS fuse tates aie acti ul ew de setalc ie enna LLU i il a 
90 54 -70— .75 48 .90 54 .40- .45 54 
1.00 44.54 .70- .90 48 1.00-1.25 44-54 .35- .40 54 
1.00 44-54 .70-1.00 48 1.00 44 54 .35- .40 54 
90 54 .70- .90 48-54 .90 * 48-54 .80- .40 54 
54 60- .70 40-54 75- .80 48-54 .30- .40 54 
65-75 48-54 60 40-48 .80 48 .25- .40 48-54 
85 48 .75- .90 48 1.00 48 40- .60 48-54 
.00 48 65- .75 44 1.00 48 35- .40 48-54 
1.00-1.10 44 -70- .90 44 1.00-1.10 48 35- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 60- .75 44 90-1 .00 48 35- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 60- .75 44 .90 44 185 48-54 
15 44 60-— .75 Baa Vp DOO We sy bbO—AS" | icle cis leasece eel ere reverse wisi gets 30- .35 44-50 
75 44 -60- .75 Bae ROOM abn AO —48i [5s sieve c cacerslacee | ie wretecealece ate 25- .35 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .55-— .65 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 35- .65 44-60 
1.374 40 1.25 40-44 1.25 44 .40- .65 44-60 
1.123 40 1.25 4 1.25 44 .40- .60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 .80- .50 40-48 
.75-1.00 40 .85 40 87% 40 .85- .50 40-48 
.75-1.00 40 85 40 .874 40 .40- .60 40-48 
1.00 44 .90 49 1.00 44 .60 49 
1525 44 .90-1.00 44 1.10 44 40~.45 49 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 .40-.50 44 
1.124 44 1.00 44 1.124 44 .40-.45 44 
1.00-1.123 44 75-.80 44 1.00 44 .35-.40 44 
75-1 .00 44 60-.75 44 1.00 44 .380-.40 44 
Bae od Cee ee 75-.90 44 874 44 .30-.35 44-50 
.90 44 .70-.80 44 1.00 44 35-.50 44-50 
1.00-1.15 44 .90 PMR RS Te PROTO YIN eT onan 17 2, TA Rr ay dl | eg 40-.50 44-50 
25 44 1.00 BAT) wal) TOO: Os eb aay VAS: Wed its eke erates ale latecerate’s 40-.45 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 BET SPC OOU Rs = dt Gunde |e A ee se Ree Ld ee 40-.45 44-50 
1.10 44 .90 BAIA wae QOL TE. 10 1 Ha AA | Rictoiate wcototoatets | oie erates cro ors .40 44-50 
90 44 aie GaN e! ie PATON Hull oh HAE ASS iGich lors ce. cco wleta [ie ecto eerie grate 035 44-50 
90 44 By (3) BANE Sal PaO Ny aan RA Set, bdo icis akin [ace crersiate eet .35 44 
1.00 44 85 44 874 44 50-.60 44-50 
1.12% 44 .90 44 1.00 44 40 55.60 
1.25 44 1.10 40-44 1.25 44 40-.50 44-60 
1.25 44 1.10 40 1.25 44 40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.10 40 1.25 44 .40 44-60 
.90 40 .80-.90 40 874 44 .40 44-60 
90 40 .80 40 8734. 40 -40-.45 44-50 
00 44 85 44 1.00 AA We alae icoone aes Weta teraee 
1.00-1.25 44 85 44 .90 44 30-.50 44-60 
1.15 44 .85-.90 44 1.15 44 .30-.45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .25-.45 44-60 
44 .90 44 1.00 44 .40 44-60 
75-.90 44 75 BANE ae O01 Gh VM) ih KAS |b olevce's olcte foots lletate tele elo ete otels 35-.40 44 
90 44 75 ABN Te BOGOF Ih. i AL MIhe tots fru % fo late Ile taVaiferohera'eaceles 35-.40 44 
1.00 48 By (3) 50 1.00 48 .50 54 
10 44 65 48 1.00 48 40-.50 44 
1.123-1.20 44 1.00 48 1.12} 44 45-.50 44 
.123 44 1.00 48 1.124 44 .40 44 
1.00 44 .90 48 1.00 44 35-.40 44 
75 44 §5-.75 BANE Re oie ness ate Ode eictevetomar eystete | bcateernigarchateitte [Ince are wise ocean 30-.40 44 
90 44 75 44 .80 44 30-.40 44 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BuILpIne 





























Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Kitchener— 
CLA bee ates Cee EER yO Eero ko heieua ie Weaetenes get keke 1.00 50 .85 44 75 Ua MIR es ois ices Ge 
ISAT? ase 7 Jet el a age A oS MON eet 9 PURER 1.00-.105 50 50-.85 .65-.75 50 60 | 50-59 
ene eee ewe aes OR iia Easel a,}) «eee ebipem erence 1.00-1.20 | 50-59 60-.85 50-55 .60-.80 | 48-50 50 | 50-59 
Sara ue Meee oa art is, 5 eae hele Si 4 lke es weeherae Manes 00 | 44-50 60-.85 48 .60-.70 | 48-50 50 50 
SBR RE feos SA I UR ce RIOR ce ei re 8 44 65 44 .50-.65 48 50 50 
Se et eed ees ce ee hak toot arate Baaben epee 80 44 40-.60 | 44-55 _50-.60 48 60 44 
LS BHkEIN ee Be «SI oe 5 SO ene RP, Sh RIE 80 44 40-.60 | 40-50 50-. 60 50 40-.50 44 
London— 
HD ORs eee en BRA Eee RE et ert eo. 1.00 44 7 44 75 44 70 44 
LOK WORD cihRe Ue. 2, Seed tiple sec ey we prvede Shawesa Mle TO 44 60-.80 44 .75-.90 44 60-.65 44 
ORO Ure Sera teehee fo. Me atts « “SEE es oh RR a 1.20 44 70-.2£0 44 70—.85 44 60—.75 44 
1G) Bye AIRS: Gos GB Me! < aR Pop). Soy RO ot At Oa 1.00 44 60-.75 44 70—.75 44 55-.70 44 
JRE | 2 4 ae Bran aae ilo ae 5 NM AD Pe 1.00 44 60+. 75 44 60—.75 44 55-.70 44 
OBR OUMERRS oS RR LS IUE SN TE oti Ol eA mS oy 2 soak bye 80 44 40-.65 44 40—.60 44 40-60 44 
OAR a eee inde Mee ce eats Sie.) Oat eee orators 80 44 40-.65 44 50-.60 44 50-.60 44 
St. Thomas— 
MODEMS breaeistnatante cs Jc enero 'et s hicrasst ste teebebeps Oia 1.00 54 .60-.70 60 .50 55 65-.70 54 
SSP EGE AallAtt > AOER I 9c een rm 18 & Gee cla 1.00-1.10 54 .60—.623| 55-60 524 48 60 54 
LUST O RO 2 SER 2 RD Fes eed mene RN St = 1 ihe ee 1.10 54 .60-.65 5 572 54 65 48-54 
LO SUR eo occ Pe RNS AE coe oh tele Aeron see 1e10) 50 .50-.65 | 50-54 60 54 65 | 48-54 
CB ieee a octane SR a "4 OL SiGe 1.10 | 50-54 .50-. 624 4 .60 54 .60 | 48-54 
TIERS AE oS Ay LAS a are Bare a ciple! BAR Ret 95 44-54 .50-.60 44 .50-.60 54 .60 | 44-54 
LLU RD: oO Ui RES bs HNMR Sate ein ate: “Phcata yn Ree 95} 44-54 .50-. 60 44 60 54 50 44 
Windsor— 
12 OSs cA) REGS Le, © Mei eit lave Oss cr RES aie 125 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 ao 48 
LLAMA RR Bs Saat ea PRC Cys <n a 1.35 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 .85 44 
NO SEN oS Mace ech Paes oe RTO bys Bee sais NS he 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.373 44 85 44 
TOS Ti cs See RR BL eee Fe Dea, 8 125 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 By fi) 44 
FOS Pe cick <M WS oS eepedale a, Raden: Cane eee ets se 1.25 44 1.00 44 1,25 40 15 44 
CE) IRIs irdeto te enn ke (CR ei Es eae 90-1.25) 40-44 | .75-1.00 44 1.25 40 .60-.75 44 
DOSE h he, bec. Meee Sete ck Meat Les oe MOR, NCOs oe 90 | 40-44 80 44 1.00 40 .50-. 60 44 
Port Arthur— 
1 KAO oe | see RC OR fy 2 RRS ARE, 32 Ok SES 125 44 1.00 | 44-54 .90 48 65-.70 54 
TODA RS Bike eS eR Oe Se EMME) Ee 1.10 44 55-.75 | 44.54 Mies, 44 54 65 54 
BOG ORG ya aes Aner oars Satine bara ae eae ae 125 44 60-.75 | 44-54 75-1.00 | 44-50 60-.75 44-54 
IMCS ROSES SP be Rt dg GEE A OREN AT 22> oye QM 1.00 44 55-.75 44-5 75-1.00 | 44-50 50-.70 | 44-54 
OR os AO ee tee Po. aera, 109. Ae ee 1.00 44 55-.75 44-49 75-1.00 48 50-.60 | 44-54 
OO ean gc Braet arth sal: GREER cle eins eee os 1.00 44 55-.7. 44 .60-.75 44-48 50-.60 | 44-54 
IC 8Y: | eis She g bel ee ERM 2 ike ee due 1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 | 44-48 50-.60 | 44-54 
125 44 1.00 | 44-54 85 48 65 | 44-50 
1.10 44 60-.75 44-54 .75 | 44-54 65 5 
125 44 55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 60-.75 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 50-.70 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 44-48 50-.60 | 44-54 
.90-1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 | 44-48 50-.60 | 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 44 923 44 873 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
1.45 44 1,10 44 1.10 44 .95 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 -70-.80 44 
1.05 44 av fi: 44 | .90-1.00 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 75 44 .85-.90 44 70 44 
POZO in sPecarayers phere ss: SAM Sheen <i ee 1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 75 URE ck Stow =, eel eee 
ie 44 1.00 44 75 CUA SarcS's OREO eee 
1.30-1.45 44 1.00 44 a75 1) Ee ide | | 
1.10-1.25 44 .90 44 om |) AF NOM .. <<... aeedtie ake 
1.00 44 .70-.85 44 ays: be os savas wigan coe 
.75-1.00 44 .50-.70 44 Myf. 44 .40-.65 44-50 
.90 44 .70 44 UE 44 .45-.65 44-48 
1.25 44 1.00 44 .90 44 872 44 
19-25 44 80-.95 | 44-60 1.00 44 75—.824 44 
1.45 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.10 | 44-49 874 44 
135 44 .90 | 44-50 1.05 44 44 
1.38 44 .90 44 90 44 65-.75 44 
1.00 44 50-.75 | 44-48 80-.90 44 0 44 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 80 44 60 44 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TrapEes—Con. 




















Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages _ Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.00 50 75 ON et. Pa as ls cit BEE LN lois RAM alice s 3. uo Mina sles weiareRgle ® |\a'. eeREhS ore 
1.00-1.05 50 80 44 .70-.85 44 80-.90 44 40-.50 50 
1.00-1.20 50-59 80 44 .65-.85 441 1.00-1.20 44 30-.50 50-59 
0 4 80 44 .65-.85 44-49 90-1.00 44 40 48-59 
80 44-50 80 44 .10-.75 44 80 44 3451 48-59 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.65 44 65-.80 44 30-.40 44-50 
80 40-44 60-.70 44 .50-.70 Bal rr meter waitin Gicrsislettetsueis? 30-.40 44-50 
85 44 M76 44 .69 50 1.00 44 .50-.55 44-50 
1.10 44 75-.90 44 .70-.80 44 1.00-1.10 44 -40-.55 44-50 
1.20 44 75-.90 44 .50-.60 44 1.20 44 .85-.55 44-50 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 .55-.65 44 1.20 44 .85-.50 44-50 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 .55-.65 44 1.00 44 .85-.45 44-48 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 AAO cave ea teStail ave! code btte ee sic .80-.45 44 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 873 44 30-. 45 44 
85 54 BYU anan ais eneses cp AgS| URS, aes: Sayre ceed CRE ce Ree Ie ic a AN Jae Ii ade ee 45-.50 60 
85~-.90 54 218 44-50 .60-.65 44 85 54 40-—.45 60 
1.00 54 70-.75 49-54 623 49 85 54 35-.45 50-60 
1.00 54 70-.75 49-54 5.623 49 85 54 35—.45 50-60 
85 54 70-.75 49-54 .625 49 85 54 35-.40 50 
75—.85 50 50-.75 44-54 PSE a ciel (ee rs oI eee 75 54 30-.40 44-50 
65-.75 50 50-.75 44-54 624 48 75 54 25-.30 44-60 
1.00 44 1.064 44 1.00 44 1228 44 65 50 
1.50 44 125 44 .90 44 1.374 44 .60 54 
1.50 44 1.35 44 1.123 44 1.373 44 .45-.65 44-54 
i25 44 1.35 44 1.123 44 1.373 44 .45-.50 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.123 44 45 44-492 
1.25 40-44 1.00 40-44 .90 40 1.124 40 .40-.45 44-50 
1.00 40-44 75-% .00 40-44 75 40-44 85 40 .40-.50 44 
1.00 44 1.00 Val (AR ERIN. ea ea oat? EOP. oe 1.25 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 AASAR Neen RSE UNA SONU ENT MD PU te E0s i [rcpeca rete Sea 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1 .25 44-54 1.00 44-48 . 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1.00 44-48 .60-.75 44 1.00 48 30-.45 48-60 
75-1 .00 44-48 75-1 .00 44-49 .60-.75 44 90 44 30-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 75-.85 44-49 .60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
. 75-1 .00 44 75-.85 44 .60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
1.00 44 1.00 ZAM) VERE A fs ace Cael Far, ©, SAW 1.25 48 60 48-60 
00 44 90 AAAS PEs Fes vay laberet tel aneee cohol oveliaee | boiwiapatovoa.onay aus liter ovara wieiote i 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 . 75-90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1 .00 44-48 .60-.75 44 1.00 48 30-.45 44-60 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1 .00 44-49 .60-.75 44 90 44 30-.40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 75-.85 44-49 .60-.75 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
. 75-1 .00 44 75—.85 44 15 44 75 44 30-.40 44-60 
1.123 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .55-.60 50 
1.25 44 1.123 44 .90 44 1.10 44 .40-.50 50-60 
1.45 44 1.25 44 .90 44 1.25 44 424-50 44-60 
1.45 44 1:15 44 85 44 1.15 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.35 44 1.15 44 85 44 1.15 44 -40-.50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 44 70-.85 44 95 44 30-.45 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 70-.85 44 .90 44 374-424 44-48 
1.05 44 80 50-54 .80 BOLE Neve si cevaoletss fetaetes etre to ee 55 50 
1.25 44 80 44-54 .80 BA Virrcvssete eters ores leterete ere ©. fst era 50 48 
1.35 44 80-1.123 44-54 .80 Ce Ra MOREA cc ( Aree OnO pS 35-.55 48-60 
1.25 44 90-1 .123 44-54 ays Aa aT Ay dickens atcrall eterna wheyhicuceers 30-.50 48-60 
1.00 44 90-1.00 44 .60-.75 Gal Gch ted alate Mee lestettie val fattyaccere 30-.40 44-60 
-70-1.00 44 80-1 .00 44 .65-.70 ATA eRe ar ceca seth [Parnas ‘slat srt 25-.40 44-54 
90 44 80-1.00 44 .65 44 80 44 323-.373 44-48 
1.20 44 1.00 44 .80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 80-.90 44-49 PeL0 44 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44 1.00 44-49 1.265 44 40-.50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.25 , 44 40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.15 44 40 44 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 80 44 30-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44-50 
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Taste 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumpIna 


a Se eee eseeseeenssensesesssset 
eee SOOO SSS 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality q Wages | Hours | Wages ] Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
1225 44 75-.85 50 804 47 70 55 
1225 44 75-.85 | 50-54 | .70-1.00 | 49-54 60-.80 | 492-55 
1.45 44 70-.90 | 50-59 1.00 4 75-.85 | 44-50 
1738 44 70-.90 | 50-55 1.00 44 60-.80 | 44-60 
1.35 44 60-.90 | 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 60-.70 44 
75-1 .00 44 60-.75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.70 44 
75-1.00 44 50-.75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.60 44 
1225 44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 75-.80 | 44-494 
1.15 44 .90-.95 44} .90-1.00 44 70-.75 | 44-4924 
1.45 44 1.00 44 1.10 44 95 44 
1.45 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .75-.90 44 
1.25 44 .85 | 40-44 1.00 44 5 44 
90-1.00 40 75-.85 | 40-44 80 44 75 44 
90 40 75 | 40-44 90 44 75 44 
1.25 44 85 44 .85-.92 44 85 44 
125 44 .80 4 85 44 70-.80 44 
1.45 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.40 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.20 44 85 44 1.00 44 80 44 
90-1.05 | 40-44 60-.75 44 85 44 60-.80 44 
1.00 | 40-44 60-.75 44 85 44 60-.75 44 
1.123 44 | .874-.904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
1.123 44 .934 44 | .90-1.00 44 874 44 
1.35 40 1.00 44 {1.00-1.174] 40-44 .90 44 
1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.173] 40-44 .80 | 40.44 
1.22% 40 .874| 40-44 1.00 44 .75 | 40-44 
1.22} 40 .65-.874] 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44] .624-.80 | 40-44 
1.00 40 | .62$-.873] 40-44] .75-1.00 | 40-44] .623-.80 | 40-44 
TDI os SPC 2 AO RR AB EPRI ry 82-4 oP, sete 1.00 44 75-.85 44 1.00 44 70 44 
MO 2G cca cee eee ales a Reteice Lica ee re ene 1.124 44 75-.813 44 874 44 70 44 
OSE eel, Pameitemete eat eel oeia lc ce shed eect 1:25 40 1.00 44 11.00-1.10 | 40-44 85 40 
DOSE Us dee ec Go nance eikiciocoonetcte oie riots 1.25 40 874 4 .873 40 75 40 
LOS QPL: cme chee crs «i Berets mia: aie ayo ioketeetec oie ieee 1.00 40 75 40 15-874 40 75 40 
1OS5 eee eee ss soca each came ane ce ies cele 1.00 40 5 40 .65-.75 40 6 40: 
bya) tae Ween es to'eheta eeeas eicieis <i ad emebotegeetcers 75-873 40 50-.65 40 | .60-.75 40 50-.624 40 
Prince Rurert— 
POZO A fee ce Meitlclne aid Sete as Gite a ee meee eee 1.25 44 874 44 .90 44 90 44 
NO 2G Noes heise co dns Riots ba ce aula chalcone Teter 1.25 44 874 44 1.00 44 90 44 
AGS Oe cca itoceie ceeicais Petree cvo.e isis cea nidtnetccree oe. 1.25 44 932 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
ROS TE ca: he tts «etre cc ees ata o sleries emeteln oot 1.25 44 933 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
1 YR Sct ig eG ee Sarees 9A Cer 25 44 85 44 .97 44 90 44 
AGSB er oS Ya, Saco clalia ate Rate ate bia wre ie ale timtaleroeietraete 1.25 44 85 44 .932 44 90 44 
LOSE | ccrcheleteic ot Mrehae c marie cise cles ore eraetee ee elec 1.00-1 .25 44 85 44 933 44 90 44 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TRADES—Con. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages W[ Hours Wages Hours Wages JW Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per er per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 

0 

1.25 44 90-1 .00 44 -90 44 0 44 40-.50 55-60 
1.15-1.25 4 1.00-1.10 44 .80-1 .00 44-54 | 1.10-1.25 44 35-.45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44} 1.25-1.30 44) 1.00-1.15 AAO) Pas peaete sc iava ee fis Ue atc sae 35-.55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 | 1.00-1.18 44-60 1.35 44 30-.45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44 | 1.05-1.30 44 80-1 .15 44-48 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
80-1 .00 44 90-1.05 40-44 . 75-1 .00 BAAR) in I ie ae Hore a ee 25-.40 44-60 
90-1 .00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 ee BOT TS Aaa gl el RR ae ae 25-.40 44-60 

A 4 

ee 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .50 40 

1.15 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.10 44 .80-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20 40-44 1.12% 44 1.25 44 .35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 |} 1.20-1.25 40-44 | 1.10-1.12% 44 1.123 44 .30-.50 44-64 

ated US 40 1.05 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 40-44 .80-.45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 .90 4 1.0 40 .85-.45 48 

-90 40 .90-1.00 40 80-.90 40 1.00 40 .35-.45 44-4 

4 

80-.90 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .65-.70 48 
1.15 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .40-.50 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 1.124 44 1.10 44 45-.60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 45-.55 44-44 

a Gen Hs 44 1.05 44 1.00 . 40 1.10 44 45 44 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 ZH Ya) I CAPE en ee .80-.45 44 

90-1 .00 44 1.05 44 75 40-44 1.00 44 .35-.50 44 
1.124 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.063 44 .60-. 65 44 
1.183 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .45-.564 44 

35 40 1225 40 1.124 44 1.28 40 .50-.624 44 
1.283 40 1.124 40 1.063 40-44 1.25 40 .50 44 
1.00-1.25 40 1.00 40 1.00 40-44 125 40 40-.50 40-44 
1.00 40 .90-1.00 40-44 .90 40-44 1.00 40 35-.50 40-44 

1.00 40 .75-1.00 40-44 .65-.90 40-44 1.00 40 85-.50 40-44 

44 

874 44 .90 44 873 44 1.00 44 108 44 

1.00 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 40-44 45-.664 44 

1 bap As 40 1.12% 40 1.063 40 1.2 40 50-. 564 44 

1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 1.25 40 50-.563 40-44 

75-1 .00 40 1.00 40 873 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
5 40 80-1.00 4 874 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
623-.75 40 75-1.00 40 623-.75 40 75 40 40-.50 40-44 
ten 44 1.00 44 1.00 BAe | Ra ul ect ct: liners. tie sete lela’ .50-. 623 44-48 

1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 74 ARE TIDSR SoS RN ea Nae a NE HE ES > 44 

1.25 44 1.124 44 1.123 2 OAs ase DOO IA bol sud PC abe gt eA 50-.574 44 

1.25 44 1.063 44 1.06 GAL) sie eas Red ear eke iacae pl 50-.573 44 

1.25 44 90 44 .90 re RR la Lee 80 aR AN, SR 50 44 

1.25 44 90 44 .90 BABA ete. Wee ti rats gnaes a ihe 40-.50 44-48 

1.25 44 90 44 75-.90 At Viais 20-0, Be RE, 5 ghee atelere aiecsig ate 40-.50 44-48 
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Taste I.— RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
Continued 


(b) Meran TRADES* 















Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 











Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia 
44-54 | .724-.90 50-54 | .723-.842 44-54 76 48 
44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 .70 48 
44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 a. 48 
44-50 | .55 —.75 44-50 | .65 -.75 44-50 | .724—-.80 44-48 
40-50 | .55 —.75 44-50 | .583-.75 40-50 | .673-.75 40-48 
40-44 | .55 -.75 40-44 | .584-.75 40-44 | .62 -.65 44 
40-44 | .55 -.75 40-44 | .584-.75 40-44 .65 44 
50-54 60 54 | .50 -.73 50-54 | .50 —.60 48-54 
44-54 60 4 | .50 -.60 44-54 50 -.55 48-54 
44-54 | .60 -.70 44-54 | .50 -.65 44-54 | .50 -.65 50-54 
50 60 -.70 50 | .50 -.70 44-54 45 -.60 48-50 
44-54 584-.60 44-54 | .50 -.70 44-54 45 -.60 44-48 
44-54 45 -.55 44-54 | .50 -.60 44-54 35 -.55 44-48 
40-44 45 -.55 44-54 | .35 -.60 40-54 35 -.55 40-44 
60 | .50 -.60 54 | .564-.64 60 | .45 -.62 48-60 
»50-54 | .40 -.55 493] .50 —.783 45-54 | .40 -.65 60 
50-54 40 -.65 54 | .45 -.80 50-54 40 -.68 60 
40-48 40 -.65 48-54 | .45 -.80 40-54 45 -.68 40-60 
40-48 40 -—.65 44-48 | .45 -.80 40-48 40 -—.68 40-50 
40-48 40 -.65 44-54 | .45 -.80 40-48 36 -.68 40-60 
40-48 40 -.67% 44-48 | .45 -—.80 40-48 36 -.68 40-60 
45-60 80 47 | .55 —.85 45-60 | .75 —.87 45-60 
44-58 | .50 -.75 47-58 | .50 -.75 44-60 | .60 -—.75 40-55 
44-55 50 -.85 47-55 | .50 -.80 44-55 65 -.88 44-49 
40-55 50 -.78 44-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 50 -.79 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 44-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 40-55 | .50 -—.75 40-55 | .50 -.65 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.65 40-50 
50 | .68 -.75 50 | .50 -.77 50 | .62 -.70 50 
44-50 | .584-.75 50 | .50 -.65 44-50 | .50 -.65 44-50 
50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .60 —.70 44-50 | .55 —.68 44-50 
44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.70 44-50 
44-50 55 -—.68 44-50 | .50 -.68 40-50 50 -.70 44-50 
40-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.63 40-50 | .388 -.60 44-50 
40-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.70 40-50 | .40 -.60 44-50 
48-50 | .78 -.88 44-48 | .50 -.77 44-50 | .70 -.80 48-50 
44-50 | .60 -.75 44-48 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .50 -.70 45-54 
44-50 | .60 -.75 44-48 | .60 -—.80 44-54 | .60 -—.90 45-54 
44-55 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .60 -—.90 44-50 
40-50 | .50 -.75 44-48 | .50 -.80 44-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
40-50 444—_70 44-48 50 -.80 40-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
40-48 | .443-.70 40-48 | .50 —.80 40-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
48-55 | .53 -.70 .50 | .65 —.80 48 -59] .70 -.85 48-50 
48-59 45 -.60 50-59 | .40 —.65 44 -59 50 -.80 44-54 
48-59 45 -.60 50-59 | .50 -.75 493-59 60 -.80 44-54 
44-583] .45 -.65 50-584] .40 -.75 44 -59 50 -.80 44-50 
44-584) .36 -—.48% 50-584] .40 -—.75 40 -59 50 -.75 44-50 
40-583] .36 -—.483 50-583} .40 -.70 40 -59 | .45 -.72 40-50 
40-583] .384-.53 59 | .40 -.70 40 -59 | .45 -.72 40-50 
50 | .66 -.75 50 | .60 -.76 50 | .75 -.87 50 
50 | .50 -.70 50 | .60 -.70 50-55 | .58 -.80 50 
44-50 | .55 -—.70 44 | .60 -.684 44-50 | .53 -.75 50 
40-593! .49 -.57 44 | .50 -—.684 40-50 | .54 -.70 40-50 
40-493] .49 -.57 44 | .45 -.60 40-50 | .54 -.70 40-50 
44 | .49 -.57 44 | .42 -.50 40-50 | .54 -.60 40-50 
40-44 | .41 -.55 44 | .33 -.48 40-50 ! .50 -.60 40-50 


*The range of hours shown are full-time weekly hours; since 1931 actual shop hours in many establishments have been on a 
short time basis as low as 24 hours per week; a 40 hour week has been reported as standard in many cases. Data for metal trades 
on steam railways and in mines appear in tables for those industries. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Locality 


OntaRIo—Con. 
Windsor— 


re 


Vancouver— 


90190—2 


Continued 


(b) Metat TRaDES—Concluded 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour week 
$ $ 

85 -.90 AGEN Betas 8) ac: ya fe retreat 
55 -.75 Ce a RSet is ee atl 
50 —.66 ORT gecesi Sca 5 lak POs 
40 -.65 A Naw Wiee cscs: « ces [RTA RAE 
40 -.65 yO eN25) ih] ha mM Us en 
40 -.65 AA \lsdaes eaaves cesta cane raeeee 
40 -.65 Fe Alte dpi 6 ae Hh De ale RGA 
70 -.80 50 | .65 —.82 50 
60 -.75 50 60 -.72 50 
60 -.77 40-50 60 -.74 44 
40 -.70 44-50 60 -.80 44 
40 -.68 40-50 58 -.71 44 
40 -—.68 40-50 56 —.68 44 
40 —.68 40-50 | .54 -.68 44 

85 Es LOBA| atc cee 2 MMB LN" dl SPR ies 
60 —.85 44 85 48 
60 -.85 50 85 48 
60 -.85 44-50 85 40 
60 -—.85 40-44 85 40 
65 -.85 40-44 85 40 

85 40 85 40 
80 -.85 44 85 44 
70 —.80 44 nite 44 
80 -.85 44 80 44 
70 —.85 40-52 .80 40 
70 -.85 40-52 .80 40 
70 -.85 40-44 .80 40 
70 -.85 40-44 .80 40 
70 -.80 MAB aes 5 Jee Sea ke 
60 —.85 AA Gab ey Meter dic: 0h eWT OD oe ate 
60 —.85 HAN 13 al ie ewe oh PO Hap Oe, SAR Daa 
60 -.85 EAE SAKE sos Real Bn, sal ee Seyi Denies 
50 -.85 = SOEs cid cat. WR «lr toeee 
50 -.75 BA-HOT WLP sd «shee stots 
50 -.75 AO =BOUG, Piha, hoa eh PES chemroa ne 
75 -—.874 44 | .78 —.922 44 
75 —.874 44] .75 -—.814 44 
75 —.874 44 75 -.85 44 
65 —.85 44} .75 -.90 44 
65 —.83 44 75 —.83 44 
624-.83 40-44 75 —.83 40-44 
603-.83 40-44 75 -.83 40-44 
75 -.90 44 | .774-.90 44 

724 44 nto 44 
80 -.84 44 84 44 
75 —.84 44 84 44 
68 —.75 44 te 44 
68 -.75 A4 75 44 
68 -.75 44 75 44 


Machinists 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

67 -.90 50 
55 —.85 44-50 
60 —.85 44-50 
60 -—.85 44-50 
50 -.75 44-50 
45 —.70 44-50 
45 -.70 40-44 
60 -.80 50 
.60 -.73 50 
.60 -.74 40-50 
.50 -.78 40-50 
.50 -.75 40-50 
50 -.75 40-50 
50 -.70 40-50 

.90 50 
66 —.85 48 
66 —.85 48 
66 —.85 40-44 
45 -—.85 40-44 
45 —.85 40-44 
45 -.85 40-44 

85 44 
65 -.77 44 
77 -.85 44 
65 -—.80 44-52 
65 —.80 40-52 
60 -.80 40-44 
60 -.80 40-44 
70-1 .00 44-50 
60- .95 44-54 
60- .85 44-54 
65- .85 44-54 
60-— .85 44-50) 
50- .85 44-50 
50 -.85 44-50 
.75 -.95 44 
.75 —.814 44 
75 -.85 44 
.65 —.85 44. 
.60 -.80 44 
60 -.75 40-44 
60 -.75 40-44 
.824— 842 44 
.68 -.74 44 
.75 -.82 44 
.68 —.82 44 
.68 -—.75 44 
.65 —.75 44 
.65 -.75 44 


Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 








Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.80 50 

60 -.90 44-54 

60 -.90 44-55 

45 -.80 44-55 

42 -.80 40-55 

40 -.80 40-55 

40 -.70 40-50 

.574-.80 45 

.55 —.70 45-50 

.60 -.75 44-50 

.50 -.75 40-50 

.50 -.75 40-50 

60 -.72 40-50 

.50 -.86 40-50 

18 50 
65 44 
65 44 
55 44 
45 -.55 44 
85 44 

75 -.77 44 

77 -.82 44 

69 —.78 44 

69 -—.74 44 

69 -—.74 44 

60 -.74 44 

70 -.873 44 

15 44-54 
.80 44 
.80 44-54 

55 —.80 44-50 

.55 -.80 44-50 

.60 -.80 44-50 

75 -.90 44 

75 —.814 44 

75 —.81% 44 

683-.85 44 

674-.75 44 

66 -.75 44 

603-.75 44 

.87 44 
68 44 
$75 44 
WS; 44 
.68 44 
.68 44 
.68 44 
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TasLe I. — RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF eS aN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continue 


(c) Printine TRADEs* 














SS Pere en ey es ee ee ee ey 


Compositors, Compositors, 
Machine and Machine and rae et ms 
Hand, News Hand, Job iy 
Locality | se 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week |week}] week |week| week |week 
$ $ $ 
Halifar— 
OZ Oe. sc cte cilegiere oe 32.00} 48 30.00} 48 30.00} 48 
TREAT Pa Dy SAS SB aol 32.00} 48 |30.00-35.00)44-48 30.00} 48 
(Oe Ak 5 eee 35.00} 48 |32.00-35.00/44-48 34.00} 48 
MOST eae te Cats 35.00} 48 |25.00-35.00/44-48 34.00} 48 
OSs Uc opitlale bree. 35 .00 48 |25.00-35.00}44-48 34.00 48 
1 REE Sa ee hae 32.00 48 |25.00-35.00|}44-48 34.00 48 
SEE Raa iy os eS 32.00} 48 |25.00-35.00)44-48 34.00} 48 
St. John— 
MODUS rerslahveretectrw 2 30.00} 48 30.00) 48 82.00} 48 
OD Bre sthoninareieale rs 33.00 48 31.80 44 36.00 48 
SSO!) ee eters las 36.00 48 33.00 44 36.00 48 
1 US Cee A CE ne 37.00-40.00} 48 |33.00-38.00] 44 37.00} 48 
OS che ctastete eccletene 33.30-36.00} 48 33.00] 44 |33.30-35.10] 48 
DoS jniy ate reise aehs 33.30-35.10 432 83.00 44 |33.30-35.10 432 
1 OS4R Ss eeearine ae 30.00-81.59} 434 33.00} 44 |30.00-381.59} 432 
Quebec— 
HO 20S ihe ar ee 28.00} 48 26.00} 48 24.00} 48 
TOQGT Cette ra cer 29.00) 48 29.00} 48 28.00} 48 
TOS 0S Neier oe nian 31.00} 48 31.00} 48 33.00} 48 
bis WM ASAE F 32.50 48 32.50 48 33.00 48 
LOE DANS ce bs Cy ee 82.50 48 32.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 
NOE ane Cbs See 30.50} 48 30.50} 48 }29.70-32.00| ° 48 
NOOSA Ses cre 30.50} 48 830.50} 48 |29.70-32.00} 48 
Montreal— 
POZO Mee ech dteeicletee 36.00} 48 |36.00-40.00] 48 36.00} 48 
POZO a te senate 38.00-42.00 48 |36.00-42.00}) 44-48 36.00 48 
OSD aeinaehe s/ose 38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48135.00-43.00 48 
LOS Tee lal erectus: 38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-48}35.00-43.00 48 
OSB anette at ae 38.00-44.00 48 132.00-40.00} 44-48135.00-43.00 48 
OSB ee vic timeblstes ois 36.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/33.00-43.00 48 
POR ASS ospinre ty. Ba 36.00-44.00] 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48133.00-43.00) 48 
Ottawa— 
WOZO Ec: eae oe IRR 38.00 453 35.00 48 34.00 48 
BO ZOS th < bicete are Se 42.00 463/35.00-40.00| 44-48 40.00 48 
NG SO Ge eer iad eae 44.00 462135.00-40.00} 44-48 43 .00 48 
HOS Pete ne bie ataeaces) 44.00 464135.00-40.00} 44-48 43 .00 48 
G82 ten a ew cea 44.00 464/35.00-40.00) 44-48 38.70 48 
HOSS 2.01' Re ae 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00) 44-48 36.75} 48 
ORS TR Ae a ee 37.60]  462/33.00-40.00] 44-48 36.7 48 
Toronto— 
NO2ZOW, oe: ete 38.00] 48 |35.20-38.00] 48 36.00} 48 
HO ZOU arcsc cereete ete 42.50 464/35.20-40.00} 44-48 41.50 48 
POS OW ice dave ale Sue 47 .50 464/35.00-42.00| 44-48 46.50 48 
TOS Re ae Pest ae 47.50]  463}/35.00-42.00} 44-48 46.50} 48 
MOB Dee rater uiatele oop 47.50 463135.00-40.00] 44-48 46.50 48 
TOS Se Shel cade sate 44.00 464/33.00-40.00| 44-48 43 .00 48 
1084525 Reed ee 45.50}  464/33.00-40.00} 44-48 44.50} 48 
Hamilton— 
POQO RT Eee tee 34.00] 48 34.00} 48 34.00} 48 
O26 te. va beatles crate eee 41.00 48 85.00} 44-48 40.00 48 
POS OMe. ok cet ate ete 43 .25 48 135.00-38.00] 44-48 42.25 48 
LOS bee. Tike rete 43 .50 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 42.50 48 
ED) Pa ie 43.50} 48 133.75-38.00] 44-48 42.50} 48 
TOS ee LA oe oe 37.75| 48 |33.75-38.00] 44-48]/35.00-38.25] 48 
L034. See see 37.75} 48 133.75-38.00| 44-48/35.00-38.25] 48 
London— 
192038. aides mis 35.00) 44 35.00} 48 30.00} 44 
UV AT  eee  araeen 38.00 44 37.00) 44-48 36.00 44 
TREESDR Qeneie come er 38.00} 44 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 36.00) 44 
UE | Egan an Wee gr 38.00} 44 |35.00-38.00) 44-48 36.00) 44 
1 OSD oe cralcton ete 34.20) 44 |33.30-38.00] 44-48 32.40} 44 
NOS SA ates iets 30.80-34.20] 44 |33.380-38.00} 44-48 82.40] 44 
OSA Fess St eyek ne 30.80-34.20] 44 |33.30-38.00] 44-48 82.40) 44 
Windsor— 
LODO a ae eae Ae 39.00} 48 39.00} 48 35.00} 48 
ORG ye is ne ict ate 48.00 48 41.00 44 38.00 48 
POS (BEA est ree atenoe 52321) 48 44.00} 44 29.00} 48 
LOSE. Sere ee 50.88} 48 44.00} 44 49.00} 48 
TBP. ye ere 45.60} 48 |39.60-44.15} 44 42.00} 48 
EB Bh pyc ee arid 38.40] 48 |35.20-40.00} 44 35.00} 48 
DRA ent 38.40! 48 |35.20-40.00} 44 35.00) 48 


jabs ee Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week |week} week |week| week | week 
$ $ $ 
30.00} 48 |30.00-35.00} 48 10.00 48 
31.00) 44-48]30.00-35.00) 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
31.00) 44-48]30.00-40.00} 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
31.00} 44-48]/30.00-40.00} 44-48 10.00) 44-48 
31.00} 44-48130.00-40.00} 44-48 11.00] 44-48 
31.00] 44-48)30.00-40.00} 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
31.00] 44-48]27.00-36.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
30.00} 48 30.00} 48 10.00; 48 
31.80 44 30.00 44 10.00 44 
32.80-36.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
32.80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
32,80-38.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
33.00-38.00] 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00] 44 
33.00-38.00} 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00} 44 
21.00-28.00] 48 |24.50-30.00} 48 | 6.00-11.00} 48 
23.00-32.00] 48 |26.50-32.00} 48 | 8.00-15.00} 48 
28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
28.00-32.50! 48 |25.00-32.50} 43-4]/89.00-12.00] 43-48 
28.00-32.00} 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
28.00-82.00} 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
36.00] 48 oo. lope 45 14.50 48 
36.00} 48 33.75} 48 15.00 48 
36.00-40.00] 48 33 4101 ereas 15.00 48 
36.00-40.00} 48 33.75) 48 15.00 48 
32.00-36.00] 44-48130.00-33.75] 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
32.00-36.00| 44-48]30.00-33.75 48 }12.50-15.00 48 
30.00-36.00} 44-48]27.00-83.75] 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
35.00} 48 34.00} 48 13.50 48 
35.00-38.00| 44-48}34.00-37.00 48 13.50 48 
35.00-40.00) 44-48/34.00-37.00 48 13.50 48 
35.00-40.00} 44-48/35.00-37.00] 48 13 .50 48 
35.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 
32.00-40.00] 44-48/30.00-36.00 48 13.50 A8 
32.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50 48 
35.20-38.00] 48 134.00-36.00] 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
35,20-40.00} 44-48136.00-40.00] 44-48116.80-18.00 48 
36.00-42.00} 44-48136.00-40.00} 44-48] 16.80-18.00 48 
36.00-42.00| 44-48/36.00-40.00] 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
33.00-40.00] 44-48133.00-40.00] 44-48]15.00-18.00} 44-48 
33.00-40.00} 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00) 44-48 
33.00-40.00} 44-48}33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 
34.00] 48 34.00} 48 |12.00-15.00] 44-48 
35.00-88.00| 44-48/35.00-44.00] 44-48]11.00-16.00] 44-48 
35.00-38.00) 44-48/35.00-44.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
35.00-38.00] 44-48/35.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40) 44-48 
33.75-36.00] 44-48133.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40| 44-48 
31.50-36.00] 44-48}32.00-40.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
31.50-36.00} 44-48132.00-40.00] 44-48)11.00-15.40) 44-48 
27.50} 48 30.00} 48 10.00 48 
34.00] 44-48 35.00} 48 14.00 48 
36.00} 44-48/35.00-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
36.00} 44-48]35.00-40.00 48 11.50 48 
36.00} 44-48/31.50-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
32.40-38.00} 44~48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
32.40-38.00| 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
35:00] "48 Seer etsms. eae 14.00 48 
44.00} 48 37.50] 48 15.00 48 
40.00-45.00} 44-48 40.00} 48 17.00 48 
40.00-48.00] 44-48 40.00} 48 17.00 48 
34.00-45.00] 44-48 36.00} 48 15.00 48 
28.00-40.00} 44-48 36.00} 48 15.00 48 
28.00-40.00! 44-48128.00-38.00) 48 15.00 48 


*Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers appear in Table XI. 
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(c) Printina TrRaDES—Concluded 














Compositors, Compositors, 
Machine and Machine and Pivots ib he Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job ows ¢ 
Locality a | | | | | 
Wages |{Hours| Wages [Hours] Wages {Hours} Wages {Hours} Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week week |week} week |week] week |week] week |week| week |week 
site $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Winntpeg— 
OOO ails rem stars. 2 46.00 46 44.00 48 41.00 48 44.00 48 39.00 48 |12.00-18.00 48 
NO2GM enc ctenutet. 44.00 46 39.60} 44-48 43.75 48 39.60} 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48)12.00-18.00| 44-48 
V9S0) Me et. este be 47.00 46 39.60} 44-48 45 .00 48 39.60} 44-48)/35.00-40.00] 44~-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
MOST Sat. cents Oe 47.00 46 39.60} 44-48 46.00 48 39.60] 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
MOS 2a Noho ies slele o erstarevs 43 .00 46 39.60] 44-48 42.00 48 39.60] 44-48/35.00-39.00| 44-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
LOSS E ee clvitss else 40.00 46 35.20} 44-48 39.00 48 35.20) 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00) 44-48 
1924 er siatsle sé te oe 40.00 46 35.20) 44-48 39.00 48 35.20] 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
Regina— 
NO ZOM etre s eiss.aeiras 37.00 48 43 12 48 42.00 48 42.00 48 42.00 48 21.00 48 
NOZON crickets sels © 44.00 48 40.25 44 44.00 48 40.35 44 40.35 44 19.00 44 
TOS OLReE es 415 clase 48 .00 48 44.00 44 47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
ee) ee es ee eee 48.00 48 44.00 44 47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
LOR Bee ere cate te 43 .00 48 39.60 44 42.24 48 39.60 44 44.00 44 18.00 44 
MOSS Aey. «weil orleans 37.45 48 34.32 44 36.50 48 34.65 44 40.00 44 15.00 44 
POSEN Va cscs wrote Te 37.45 48 34.32 44 37.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
Saskatoon— 

CEA) SV ARE coe 42.00 48 42.00 44 46.00 48 142.00-45.00 44 37.50 48 14.00 44 
HOZGEe ce cas sclertee 5 44.00 48 40.35 44 44.00 48 |37.50-40.35 44 47.00 48 18.00 44 
MOS Oh ene: terce 4 debe e 48 .00 48 44.00 44 48.00 48 44.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
POST Mus! oc olbe ats 43 .20 48 39.60 44 43 .20 48 39.60 44 135.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
TR AR? ie Deere, a 43 .20 48 39.60 44 43 .20 48 39.60 44 |35.00-48.00 44 17.00 44 
NOS St cles arate aes 40.00 45 39.60 44 42.00 45 39.60 44 135.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
MOS AN Ala. ae 8s 40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |40.00-42.00 44 135.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 

Calgary— 
GRO Ee & ores's satel dhe 45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 45 .00 45 21.00 45 
MO DOE Petareia sis s.ls, haves: 43 .20 45 39.60 44 43 .20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
VAS 10) Meats Sate Mie 47 .25 45 44.00 44 27.25 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
1 Oe Tea eacta ars fare ackatone 48.00 45 44.00 44 48 .00 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
DOB 2h Whe olevesc'e is abo be 43 .20 45 40.50 44 43 .20 45 40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
WOSSE Petes clave teas 38 .25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60} 44 
DOS 4 Pee ie cele toutes 38 .25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 114.00-17.60| % 44 
Edmonton— ! 
MO ZO MOM ois oie ake the 45.00 45 41.28 48 45 .00 45 42.00 44 41.28 44 17.60 44 
OO GERI as ca rets Aes 43 .20 45 39.60 44 43 .20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 47.25 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.638 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
43 .20 45 42.20 44 43 .20 45 42.24 44 |39.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
VOB ee cortette e otsate 38 .25 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 37.40 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
NGS 4AEs Fee iat abe oe 88.25 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 37.40 GA 37 .40 44 17.60 44 
Vancouver— 
POZE RES occ ce cane 40.50 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 40.50 48 39.00 48 19.50 48 
O26 Ae ie as tosis 45 .00 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00 48 42.00} 44-48 42.00} 44-48 21.00) 44-48 
OS Operas elocs aes shacas 48.00 45 45.00] 44-48 48.00 48 45.00) 44-48 45 .00| 44-48 23.00} 44-48 
TOS eR aN er uae 48 .00 45 45.00) 44-48 48 .00 48 45.00] 44-48/38.50-45.00}] 44-48 23.00] 44-48 
HOD ON eel e tree etalon. 43 .20 45 40.50} 44-48 43 .20 48 40.50] 44-48138.50-45.00] 44-48116.00-20.25] 44-48 
NOS Sh gee a slaves achetes 43 .20 45 40.50} 44-48 43 .20 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-45.00] 44-48]14.00-20.25}] 44-48 
DOS 4 Me os aceteghe 43 .20 45 40.50] 44-48 43 .20 48 40.50] 44-48)38.00-45.00} 44-48)14.00-20.25| 44-48 
Victoria— 
TE PAD oa SERA NCISO nS L 40.50 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 39.00 48 39.00 48 19.50 48 
O2G uae ccciersservcene 45.00 45 44.00 44 45.00 48 42.00 44 42.00 44 21.00 44 
NOS Os ats: fe soe eer eo 48 .00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45 .00 44 22.50 44 
LOB cevpeeist pr Pe 48.00 45 45 .00 44 48.00 48 45.00}. 44 45 .00 44 22.50 44 
MOS 2, Pees ces be OF 3.20 45 140.92-45.00] 40-44 43 .20 48 45.00] 40-44140.92-45.00] 40-44/20.40-22.50} 40-44 
NOS is Bate, sis, ateysciare ee 36.00-43 .20/374-45|36.84-45.00] 40-44 43 .20 48 |36.84-45.00] 40-44/36.84-45.00}] 40-44]20.40-22.50] 40-44 
NOS4. reac en gaae 36.00-43.20|373-45136.84-45.00| 40-44 43 .20 48 |36.84-45.00| 40-44136.84-45.00] 40-44/19.00-22.50| 40-44 
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(d) Execrric Street RAILWAYS 








*Conductors and Motormen 





Wages per hour 








Locality 
————— | Hours 
One Two 
man men 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Nova Scorra 
Halifax— 
GOP sais ty ha es ai MS He 
INA Ra take wd ARM i, lied Si aha d {tue 
OST Res ai Ais gf ein eit: Aoi al haba os Re ae 
POS Ue ae ne see ie ian See SOL eaten 
LOS Pe hee ae Gila nar cas peer 
OB OrE ciate beeen. s ee 5D sil eaten ee ba 
ROBY TS Se a eae Seal mee.» at Sp D0 ieee meee 
Sydney— 
OOM eats eset cl eee eee | oped Kas oe .50 
ODOR es. ick eae cis ae .50 45 
ROSO Voce hate ieee eee OOF Nels; eee eae 
LO ST cel aah cer ee cies s/t BOOM Ay. Waar ewes 
ORY Preat A ACPA Ot eed ae RL EOP Ne dia sed 
BOS Bie). sea che obit oe ee ADA As ae ee ee 
LICR AER EEE: RR ie Me pee ff gO ieee Ah He i 
New BrRuNswIcK 
Saint John— 
DOD OMA 0S Rae, Aare veep as ao 
TOQG Er ey Rives Senile ade oo 46 
LOS 0 eer an bre Nic Amer ra ate Crates eee .50 
LOS Tre ci et Seay hee teas anette cs .50 
OGD (a Jue Rieter el tee ce ne Sree cpeeten, (a).59 
LAB B emen CA Re ee FE? COIN G3 ee Ee be -403 
12 ofS Sh Ae a0 MNOS. ayer ICE Pn 404 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
LEELA een tek Hee et oR (icine 2 fe See. 45 
OZ Ge eae ge Rr Leah tee eel gee 45 
LOSOR eR aPEV CEES BS wees 155 .50 
OS ed sers skehes atc ever cae 200 .50 
US Oar serene A ee ay. t) ma 55 .50 
MOS Bee ins ieee. |. UE 451 46 
JKC BY id ale kA AU Sem bp Yt 46 
Levis— 
O20 Wee pte era |: Unt SAOALS cee ae? 
NOZ GME chee) ck Mee eee {Oval ereaN es Sees 
LOSO Fees es acts tte ee SOOM cis cea 
FOS Ue oe Ant oP aie i Che Nae Rot ae, Sts, Be 
LOS Pe fees ek Aeae SSOULIE Deen ke 
LOSS err eis 08: Botts, sie aoe EBA AY Shee cme 
LOE eRe, ot cuptne ee BEATE IR oe hoes AR, 
Montreal— 
DAD ES ORO Ree MS al B50) 
POZO Pee er ts eae ean, ae 56 RO 
ROC ORE yee Ss) eat ee Rie 2 60 3) 
LOS Ns Bikel sary: Saw ey ee meee .60 ali 
OR Oe e Aas. ee eee oo 60 .55 
LACE re, RS a LD 56 FDI 
LOS dh uel os ee 2 en 56 eal 
Hull— 
TODO Se aN eee cece Laie lal aA ae .48 
TOD GUVs Rare eee, shee 49 45 
LOR OPS Saree ORE eee .49 45 
OSU Cee ke: Bes .49 45 
1082. aan Royo Sec ie ee 44 40: 
OR age eee ora ot aa ent 41 3873 
oh Yay aera een ee fie Bay 5 41 set 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
MOZO Sia Ge Cee cee etn oS eee | ene eae .00 
UT ea ober ten A Pee fl 655 .50 
LAS TU DANAORS one See Bie nee .55 .50 
LESS Bare omrepaine was EE AE | 54 49 
1 AE ae a A oe ae 3 54 .49 
OS Oe Se ake ieee hte ng teen Se iat eee Sid 
SUE Re cae Seine eae | SOA sais 





PS OPS oie ales 0) 4's eh ee iach s © al ela eo isiaieus | isye: elie etal) Sreehetale altos) «)l\« evelelelalfia 6/4 16%\~i\s lete-ts. 















Linemen§ Shop and Barnt 
Men 
Wages {Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour week 
$ $ 
.563-.69 |54-57 | .424-.70 |59-60 
.52-.614 |54-63 .389-.63 154-63 
50 -.77 44 .61-.77 |44-56 
50 -.77 44 .51-.77 |44-56 
55 -.77 44 .61-.77 |44-56 
50 -.70 44 46-—.70 |44-56 
50 -.70 44 40-.70 |44-56 
152 60 .85-.62 160-91 
.438-.50 53 .383-.59 160-91 
.o0-.01 53 34-.56 153-91 
.30-.51 53 .34-.50 153-91 
SA Se .40-.51 |45-91 
PASE. ieee ae .44—.57 |45-91 
BAD Ns Sana 48-.57 |48-63 
45-.57 54 .42-.72 154-63 
42-57 54 .85-.55 |48-63 
100 54 .387-.62 148-65 
LOL 54 .387-.62 144-65 
(a).57 54(|a).37—.62 |40-56 
463 54 .80-.503 140-56 
463] 54 .30-.544/48-63 
45 54 35-.53 154-60 
-48—.45 60 30-.53 |534-70 
.45-.50 160-65 34-.60 |47-57 
.45-.50 |494-65 34-.62 44 
.45-.50 154-65 34-.62 |40-57 
412-45 59 31-.57%|40-54 
-413—,45 54 31-.573|40-54 
38 60 .33-.50 60 
83 55 .30-.50 55 
53) 55 .380-.52 55 
a53) 45 .380—.52 50 
oD 50 25-.50 50 
.89 40 25-.45 45 
.30 40 25-.45 45 
44-51 60 .31-.58 150-70 
48-55 60 .388-.62 150-70 
51-.55 48 .38-.62 |45-65 
.51-.55 40 .88-.62 |45-62 
-AT7-.51 48 .84- 58 40 
.41-.51 40 .34-.58 40 
.45-.51 54 .41-.50 54 
.45-.51 54 .41-.46 |54-70 
-45-.48 54 -41-.46 |54-70 
.45-.48 54 .41-.46 |54-70 
-404-.43 54 37-.414]48-63 
40 54 35-.3883)/48-63 
40 54 35-.383/48-63 
.54 54 42-60 54 
45-52 54 .89-.55 54 
.40-.55 54 .40-.58 54 
.48-.56 48 .393—.59| 48 
.85-.53 48 .385-.59 48 
.61-.53 48 .85-.59 48 
.51-.53 48 .85-. 59 48 








Trackmen 
Electricianst and 
Labourers 
Wages [Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour | week 
$ $ 
.60 54 35- .48 54 
473-60 54 30-.43 50 
63 -.77 44 40-.47 44 
72 -.77 44 40-.50 44 
72 -.77 44 40-.50 44 
65 -.70 44 35-.46 44 
65 -.7 44 35-.50 44 
.38 60 Cole 60 
D2 59 32-.35 |54-59 
noo 53 32—.35 153-59 
.02 53 382-.35 153-59 
47 45 ei 54 
52 45 84 54 
102 54 .35—.44 54 
.55-.72 148-63 48 54 
.42-.58 48 .80 154-63 
62 48 .80 (54-63 
"62 44 .380 154-63 
(a).62 40 (a).30 |54-63 
.503} 40 .244154-63 
502 48 243] 54-63 
.48—.57 54 55 60 
.43-.57 533 .30 53 
.45-.54 47 SoD 60 
.54-.64 44 200 60 
56-.64 40 100) 60 
52-.593 40 BP, 63 
52-.594] 40 soz 63 
5) 60 .30 60 
42 55 | .283-.30 55 
49 55 ~.380 55 
.50 50 .30 45 
48 50 ‘27 45 
45 45 £20 36 
45 45 25 36 
51-.63 50 .05 60 
55-.65 50 .85 54 
55-.65 45 <oD 48 
55-.65 |40-45 .385 48 
51--.61 40 roi 48 
51-.61 40 .ol 48 
41-48 54 40 54 
43-.50 54 40 54 
43-52 54 40 54 
43-52 54 .40 54 
39-.47 48 .36 54 
37-.44 48 34 54 
37-.44 48 34 54 
.55-.573| 54 48 54 
.59-.56 54 44-46 54 
.40-.60 54 .38-.48 54 
.403-.61 48 | .383-.49 48 
.393-.61 48 | .3834-.49 48 
.354-.61 48 | .383-.49 48 
354-.61 48 | .384~.44 48 
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Tass I. — RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF Oe A VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continue 


(d) Evectric Street Rarpways—Con. 





Conductors and Motormen 























Li § Sh d Barnt} Electricians} baie an 
inemen op and Barnt Hleectricians an 
Locality Wages per hour a Men Labourers 
—_——————~—| Hours] ——-—-—-  - | —- | -- ee ae 
One Two per Wages {Hours} Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man men week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OntTARIO— Concluded 
Cornwall— 
MODQOK HR eR sc cis Aeth eke oe BOOB A ict Metis 60 |(c) 90.00 60 .38-.44 60 44 60 Koo 60 
OD OPER Wet. Res coe PERS cps oe RA Osh ivi ery, cla, 66 (nea 60 .88—-.50 DOS [Rule aes ase eee 30 60 
AGS OP RR stele coe soho tis WAS | Rerey,. Aas (a 66 46 60 .39-.54 60 49 60 roo 60 
LOGIE me At BERR ac fi ee eee 60 46 60 .89-.54 50 49 60 aii 55 
NOS DR Pie ccc cc e eee Soke 2 HAA Wie: Seae A pe 60 46 60 389-54 50 49 60 coo 55 
ee Os COO. 6 Sees Boe NAA, es .. See ms, a: 60 46 60 .89-.54 50 49 60 £35 55 
BL Fa Sten 3 one ae ACN ee Saas Ate 60 46 60 .89-.54 50 49 60 35 55 
Oshawa— ; 
POQQUYM, Fat 3 NY Seas ec Pee pe rt ae 42 60 42 60 |.40-.48 60 |.43-.48 60 45 54 
IO) A Se See ee See ee eS | eee 40 60 43 60 |.86-.48  |51-60 |.43-.48 60 38 54 
UGS OF Ge ta. inst ER ceca Taye vie ere weer age 69 47 {44-48 |.40-.65 |48-60 .53 54 40 54 
AOS INB ME AIS, ok Be de NS SVT ae Re 60 47 44 |.40-.55 |44-48 08 48 40 49 
DOBOOWIAT. corscret-Mes o's ate Be ED OHA. isi. acd 60 .60(6)| . 40 |.40-.55(b )/36-48 .53(b)| 48 .40(b)} 40 
MOSS GONE Se scisc ok eee bo aaa M3 oN) Oe Re ee 60 .50(6)| 40 |.40-.55(6 )136-48 .038(b)| 48 40(b)| 40 
POSEY fata ccha Ate Pavaieelae as OLA ((Ol) We eterno 60 .00(6)| 44 |,.40-.55(b )148-63 |..........]....-% 40(6)| 47 
Toronto— 
LOD ON ARR fe ccs cctaits ete chccths Ml ais Sls aces aah 60 48 62-.68 44 .65-.75 44 73 44 50-.62 44 
OD Gree ce. ook Me eas 65 60 48 72-.78 44 .64-.81 44 60-.73 44 50-.59 48 
LOS OB ABA, c/nck se ae cre ee 65 60 48 72-.78 4 54-81 4 60-.73 44 50-.59 48 
ICE ee ec ee Ba 65 60 48 72-.78 |40--48 .64-.81 |371-42 60-.79 1373-42] .50-.59 40 
LOS DR eek ok, ae ooo ae 65 60 |40-48 72-.78 36 .64-.81 32 60-.79 |32-36 50- .59 32 
TOR OR ee cre od ok Sec eA 65 60 |40-48 72-.78 36 .54-.81 32 60-.79 |32-36 50-.60 on 
LOB APN amin saben Mule eas, 2 65 60 44 72-.78 44 .54-.81 44 60--.79 |44-48 50-.60 48 
St. Catharines— 
BS 5 Shs PN Ps Sai een fet meee BY 50 54 |.45-.50 60 |.385-.53 60 | 40-.53 60 | .35-.40 60 
OZ GRRE Mik coc cesie «os clcic cil aietiensss arses 48 63 |.40-.55 54 |.85-.50 {50-60 |.42-.50 50 | .35-.40 60 
Te Se Gs) OS ae ae re if 4 ee, 50 eau ul 45 ee a te 54 
eit aa) ee ae & St ee Be ; i 40-. 45 | .35-. 35-56 |.50-.58 s3) 45 
DRS (00) Seer SA Seen Be .52(b) .48(b)| 54 |.40-.60(5)| 45 |.387-.53(b)/35-50 |.50-.58(b)| 40 .85(0)| 45 
NOB OMO) Ect cs cokes ere.cisiste oes .52(b) .48(6)| 54 1.50-.60(b)) 45 |.87-.58(b)|44-48 |.50-.58(5)! 40 .80(0)| 45 
POSADA amie ae ye atiersheels .52(6) .48(b)| 54 |.50-.60(b)} 49 |.37-.58(b)]44-48 |.50-.58(6)| 44 .85(b)| 474 
Hamilion— 
TREO Rs TUES Se, ee See eM be ee, Bere 52 57 .50-.66 55 | .46 -.57 55 58 55 45 60 
LOWY Gt) See RO Be GOS flee) bet een pa .48 |54-57 .50-.66 50 | .403-.525| 55 .58 55 45 54 
1 TSO ete hte ok evs, aps eke say ayy 54 .48-.73 44 | .463--.563] 55 .58 55 49 55 
LOST cc kick tem ade cx Aa7, roZ 54 40-.73 44 | .464-.564] 48 .58 48 49 48 
LOS DMM cts acle GRR s otek: 04 49 48 .40-.65 44 | .4384-.534] 48 ROD 48 46 48 
LOSS. 255 3k Bie aitaes Alan te aeeeey « 40 .40-.65 45 | .483-.533] 48 20 48 46 54 
TIE YE ay Ree Ae ke ee PG Ae Eee eal ee 40 .42-.65 45 | .4384-.534] 48 .65 48 46 54 
Brantford— 
OD ADS ea iS aed GARB Heal lo Ge oIS Gee (l) .48 54 45 54 .36-.54 54 .56 54 42 54 
MODS Ee © MAS ae Bs Oe AUR | ere .50 54 .50 54 .41-.59 54 61 54 45 54 
BOS OR ce BR as inte coke oc: ROOMY ade: ass oka aN .50 50 .50 54 .45-.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
TRORST| SL ORES SRR ee Wea A Gee eee eee .50 50 .50 54 .45-.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
OS OR emia ck Mites cts BMY aetehe-s, cies Se 50 50 50 54 .45-.59 |50-63 66 54 45 50 
OSSD css «sate Cates ON AD alee NA, 2 4 46% 50 48 .45-.50 48 60 48 45 45 
1 OSTEO 5. ate hele B2 AD alters causes aide 46$ 50 48 .45-.50 48 60 48 45 45 
Guel ph— 
O20) eens tare tart ie cr rorcepeame aes bos ery seas 45 51 45 59 .80-.40 59 40-.45 59 40 54 
OZ Giemsa s tc tans A heer as 3 45-.473| 59 45 59 45 59 35 59 
(RN eteas setae abate met ADT | eee etre 53 45 59 .25-.45 59 473 59 35 59 
OSTA Ses ee kk ec ae 7 BH Pallas hy eT 55 45 55 30-.45 55 474) 55 35 55 
1952) ere ee ee a ae AR A erred. ae 55 45 55 .380-.45 55 474 55 35 55 
ROR IR e  d elesnt ck Ai os, Sepa hot Asal siae ey. os 54 40 54 .b2-.423| 54 45 54 35 60 
OSA eee etch Oe roe ewe rN Nea eee lt | lege, Babe od beatae, eae 32-.424] 54 45 54 30) 50 
Kitchener— 
LOQO eRe has anaes ere ais ors 45 6332] .65-.723 54 .35-.55 60 45 60 422 60 
TOV d Acar treesird ao GOO CBee Cee 45 70 65-.723 54 .40-.50 60 50 60 40 60 
TOS RE Rr tee hr ee et 45 45 60 50-.723| 54 .40-.50 60 50 60 40 60 
103 Nee te dae tee: 45 45 60 50-.724) 54 .40-.50 60 50 60 40 60 
TOR DS ea 4.5 ait etc ee 45 45 60 50-.724 54 .40-.50 60 50 60 40 60 
1923 Ce ne enn ae oce 45 45 60 55-.723| 54 .40-.50 154-60 50 54 40 48 
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Tastn I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF eee IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continue 


(d) Exectric Street Ramwayrs—Continued 








Conductors and Motormen 





Tinemen§ 
Locality Wages per hour i 
= ours 
One Two per | Wages |Hours 
man men wee per per 
cars cars hour ol wesle 





TOSI, eeces closch rents eset: .53 553 ; 54 

DOCS re arene ra ic ett oss he ane 53 Lae PRA Sa .60 44 

TOSS ere vals ude Sane cllackrae abe .53 51 .60 44 
Sault Ste. Marie— 

MODOR. Boos tna aetek ee aeilioes hia ioe SAS (he) GO=GOui ee irc ceeteae ceeee: 

OZ OS ec isicie mv che siete ie oa rceead, reieietchere ce RAD OO-OG sacle cobtcomnity cutee 








MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
POOL Secs con ociois Meter oes eter tie, cic .60 50 | .923-.943 
MODG i ceccrton atte Mraaseser arco .623 iy 50 .89 
MOS OR We tichiresettscies siete .654 .60 48 .923 
TOS Race ho iy see nett eebe .654 .60 |42-48 .924 
DOS 2 ite adie tatet tanec tele 59-.63(d)| .54-.58(d )|42-48 .86 
POSSE ees ce nate merce seis 5 51 42 713 
DOSE Ss aias.c tedinsten toe .56 51 42 . 784 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina (m)— 
2 -55 Dale. dome anes 
.55 54 190.(c) 
57 54 195. 
157 54 195. 
.583 48 195. 
.454| 48 141.91 
.454} 48 141.91 
Saskatoon— 

Q2OE ere ces cate e eee ck ate one ate cite oe oe .60 54 91 
TOZE radeon ties x. ates POG at) arene: 48 .884 
OSS Se wicca tc eh ccae are ee COMMER ee ee 48 .92 
ORE eye EOL Ee, Bran sOStipeleeea see 48 .92 
EOS NG) mek bate suc ce ee (OSE (ey ceases. 48 92(e) 
ROSA) cece nh suis Saree Bites OH | as ao 48 92(e) 
MOGSICG Paredes dakiaeeee GSE Ce) teres tees ave 48 92(e) 


Wages 
per 
hour 


Hours 
per 
week 


36-. 48 
:36-.64 [40-56 
'36-.64 |40-56 
45-.48|...... 
38-.45 | 66 
38-.45 | 66 
35-.45 |77-91 
32-48 |70-91 
32-.45 |70-91 
32-.45 |77-91 
52-.65 | 493 
'45.-62 | 493 
.50-.65 | 493 
.50-.65 | 493 
-453-.61| 493 
46-61] 44 
463-.61| 44 
50 | 49 
.45-.62 |49-60 
-45-.65 |49-60 
.45-.65 |54-60 
.55-.61 [54-60 
-51-.61 | 48 
51-61 | 48 
44-.75| 48 
44-77] 40 
423-75 | 44 
423-75 | 49 
.40 -.70 |39-44 
-383-.64 | 44 
384-.64 |] 44 

48-.67| 54 
-48-.75 | 54 
45-80 | 54 
45-.80 | 54 
45-80] 48 
40-.61| 48 
40-.61 | 48 

524-.732 | 54 

.51}-.723 | 48 

.50-.80  |48-54 

-50-.80 48-54 


.50-.80(e )/ 48-54 
.50-.80/(e )/48-54 
-50-.80(e )i48-59 


Wages 
per 
hour 


Shop and Barnt| Electricianst 
Men 


Hours 
per 
week 


i! 

59h 48 
544-64 | 40 
.543-.613| 40 
55] 60 

45 | 66 

5 1 NT 

nS Laure 

45 | 70 

45] 70 

45 | 70 
132.(c)| 493 
160. 493 
168. 493 
168. 493 
155.80 | 493 
155.80 |...... 
155804194 i 
148.(c)| 63 
148. 49 
160. 49 
160. 60 
160. 60 
148. 48 
148. 48 
75-.80 |44-48 
60-.77 | 40 
61-.75 | 44 
61-.75 | 42 
57-.70 |39-42 
52-.64 |39-49 
52-.64 |39-42 
65} 54 

70} 54 

75 | 54 

75 | 54 

‘75. | 48 

1583] 48 

'583| 48 
ae ae 54 
me ee 48 
ER ae 48 
ih 48 
studs ae 48 
‘82i(e)| 48 
‘823(e)! 48 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 


Wages 


ee ce er ay 


Cee oo ey 


es ce eer 


45-.493 (e) 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Concluded 


(d) Execrric Street Ramwars—Concluded 








Wages per hour 





Locality 
One Two 
man men 
cars cars 
ALBERTA 
er cen (m)— 
Na SBSE Ee Meare tae 724 .674 
ae A ar Be POR Ge ME 653 .604 
LOS 0M Creek aia Were 8.68 70 65 
OSL Bee a ee Maen otc kia: Ty. 65 
TOR BY) RRS oi OR AT AT 70 (f) 65 (f) 
POS Hp) ots atl i alll 70 (f) 65 (f) 
TOS ere etn cee cae eh 79 (f) 65 (f) 
Edmonton— 
TASV ANE SNe est Rites Ei be et Sead 68 .68 
1G20 RECUR ame esas OST MM dual cece onpatite ass 
LOSOM aA caee sue ett NOL MMA te ak Aen 
TCO LS SAM Se, Ae aR ae AeA RUE tl sh RAM ch 
ERD AN (i) Mio No Mee Aa bees RGD ACG) Ieee eas 
AOSS aCe ene ee Goslg ence ares 
HOSE ( Gitre tree ete ae es Gag) ean rae 
Bete 
POZO eet tics cute eee PSSA eae nema 
SOA is Ae I ee {586 bow 
AOSOM ES or. Loess SOL cr eae 
AOSTA ihe cw toe: AG Te eee ete 
TPR WR: SR BP lies ee Doma emcee 
IER Ee Rin ae BeRt eae tebe S50 Smee sera 
TERR TC WE As Ma ea AE A POD I ter teta aera 
British ConuMBia 
Nelson— 
POZO ete Sate Ae eerie eee De ee ey 2 (c)100.00 
MOG err ae ee ee ene eget 110.00 
AVIRA), Rib 6) eae tai ea, ea delta LES OR 120.00 
HOST ee at. aN eka ee [uuy UP ag tel 120.00 
TORTI WU AES Be Us A ea ana ee Matta 115.00 
IRIE We bs SEND Hii tonk beet ed hea Man ee ee 100.00 
O32 Ronee, oe aclomnce ties marca mee 100.00 
Vancouver— 
TIGER), aphid eh cE ened ESS ital Wc penta! .60(7) 
LOD GM Sart tot Leola eens .68 62 
OE TOY ee ae ee .69 63 
OSIM aise ty article nese: 69 63 
IME (AD) ny Blane Bite bos stot ivgs 69(h) .63(h) 
RR WO Mar ose HENGE ea 69(h ) 63(h) 
NOS45 (ie) Sten seme wet oe ieys 69(h) 63(h) 
Victoria— 
OZR reser mre ne men nN .! Ul 60(7) 
a OPA GE Say dan cm am vhs: te ML eA GANG ANSRg tr tte 
1OSOR ee hic eee ee FOO enter. cee 
MOSES a rere attic <isisvaat Oa ere MOOT punto: eu 
GORE Tea Pe Mie etn Jae GOs] lees cee eanet 
MOS Sabato ahr tee te 16D aloe ae es 
OSEAN peered s naar tes OSaIe Re area 


Conductors and Motormen 











Linemen§ Shop and Barnt 
Men 
Hours|— 
per Wages ;Hours} Wages [Hours 
week per per per per 
hour week hour week 
48 873 48 |.60 -.90 48 
48 |.623-.843 44 | .523-.85 44 
48 944 44 |.54 -.90 44 
36 944 36 |.54 -.90 |36-38 
44 943(f) 36 |.54-.85(f) 130-36 


Electricianst 





Hours 
per 
week 


Wages 
per 
hour 





.873| 48 
.84-.90 44 
95 44 
.80—.95 |36-38 


.|80-.95(f) 130-36. 


80-.95(f) 40. 
.(80-.942(f)| 40. 
.88 44 

82 44 

.89 44 

.89 44 
82(g)| 40 
82(g)| 42 
82(g)| 42 

69 44 
64—.713 44 
69-.74 44 
70-.75 44 
70-.75 44 
70-.75(h)| 44 
.70-.75(h)| 44 
.70-.75(h)| 44 
.64-.713| 44 
69-.74 44 
.70-.75 44 
.70-.75 44 
.70-.75 44 
.663-.714] 44 
"664— “714 44 


44 .943(f)| 40 |.54-.85(f) 40, 
44 |.67-.943(f)| 40 |.54-.85(f) |40-44 
54 .88 44 |.60-.90 44 
54 .82 44 |.50-.76 44 
48 .89 44 |.50-.95 44 
48 .89 44 | .52-.95 44 
48 .82(g)| 40 |.50-.83(g)|40-44 
48 82(g)| 42 |.50-.83(9)| 42 
48 82(g)| 42 ].50-.83(g)} 42 
FE Ces Atte echo MLE: 1h RA i A Uk ha gk a bia i oA 
AG Tin aie Rs vad aah 586-.686 | 56 
SA AM cue aco awe .59-.70 | 54 
DA HG Caan baste 59-.78 |44-54 
UG bcd tebe Baker) 54—.70 144-54 
SP ie, eige) pase 496-.643 |44-63 
DAE re Rung tet ane 496-.643 |44-63 
51 .69 44 |(c) 75.00 |...... 
Ee Midi SU a ON 110.00 48 

BS GEN esd reuse t Reveals 120.00] 48 

On Ae aR Dy dap AE hy 120.60 48 

AS A el vem dala ah, 115.00 48 

EAST Re Donte Ba ON 2 100.00 48 

Pa ied LN nan 100.00 48 
48 874 48 | .58-.713 44 

69—.94 48 |.45-.74 |44-48 
48 |.69-.97 48 |.46-.75  |44-48 
48 |.69-.97 48 |.46-.75  |44-48 
48 |.69-.97 (h)| 32 |.46-.75(h)|44-48 
48 |.62-.872(h)| 32 |.46-.75(h)|44-48 
48 |.62-.87i(h)| ..... .46~.75(h )|44—48 
48 874] 44 58 44 
52 | .69-.94 44] .51-.74 144-48 
52] .69-.97 44 | .52-.75 144-48 
52 | .69-.97 44] .52-.75 [44-48 
52 | .69-.97 44] .52-.75 |44-48 
50 | .62-.873| 44 | .494-.713/44-48 
48 | .62-.873| 44 | .494-.713/44-48 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 


Wages 





54-5 57A(f) 36-44 
54-.575(f) 40 
54-.573(f) 40-44 


.60-. 62} 44 
'50-.52 44 
-50-.52 44 
'50-.54 44 
'48-.52(g)| 44 
'48-.52(g)| 42 
48-.52(g)| 42 
48) 54 

'549| 54 
50-.55 | 54 
50-.55 | 54 
45-.51 | 54 
'413| 54 

1413] 54 

563] 54 

50 | 48 

50| 48 

50 | 48 

‘40 | 48 

‘40 | 48 

40 | 48 

59 44 
44-153 |44-48 
'50-.59 [44-48 
'50-.59 |44-48 


.50-.59(h )|44-48 
.50-.59(h )|44-48 
.50-.59(h )|44-48 





* Maximum rates based on length of service; in most cities bus drivers, on lines operated in connection with street rail- 
ways, receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man Car operators. 

t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

} Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

§ Including troublemen, and groundmen i in some Cases; insome localities line maintenance work is performed by employees 
of light, heat and power distribution utilities. 

(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. 

(b) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934. 


(c) Per month. 


(d) In summer 54 cents per hour, two men cars, 59 cents, one man cars, 42 hours per week. 
(e) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up: in 1933, 6 per cent and up; in 1934, 10 per cent and up. 
({) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933 and 1934, 10 per cent. 
(g) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent. 
(h) Deduction from earnings since Dec. 1, 1932, 5 per cent. 
(j) On October 1, 1920, 65 cents per hour. 
(k) On October 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 
(U} On June 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 

(m) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 
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Taste II.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


























PonicEMEN FIREMEN 
(Maximum per year) (Maximum per year) 
1929 1933 1934 ¥ 1929 1933 | 1934 
Locality a arr arama (ros Te Locality 

Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | Wages | Wages 
wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 

SYVCNGCYa erect eins 1,380 | 7 1.106 | 64 | 1,106 | 64 DOW ONC Ys Ma. ee hee eae oe 1,360 | 1,224 | 1,104 
ATID OPSt a ae setae nee 1,092 | 70 | 1,092 | 70 | 1,092 | 70 Poxmherstics 1 onccometeeee 1,100 | 1,030 | 1,030 
Pasa me tee eee hee caer 1,400 | 56 | 1,560 | 56 | 1,600 | 56 Ds Halifax sc hota eee ee 1,404 | 1,560t} 1,600t 
BUFGRO SNe ean Vise ee oe 1,320 | 84 | 1,211 | 84 | 1,211 | 84 of SINUPOUC RRR t cons ee eee 1,080§| 9728 972§ 

Prince Edward Island— ; 

Charlottetowlt.ue--. some cee 1,080 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 | 1.140 | 56 ||} New Brunswick— 

New Brunswick— St John 7.cti.. eee eee 1,320 | 1,254 1,254 
NPONCEOM aa wee peirewree ced fe soled 1,500 | 56 |} 1,892 | 56 | 1,404 | 56 *1,440 |*1,368 |*1,368 
Poo OLIN gare eter esters ae he 1,440 | 63 | 1,425 | 56 | 1,425 | 56 || Quebec— 

HFCUGHICCON Ae es enh & 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 € QUEBEC. Sie des a eee 14560) 1335800) elo od 

Quebec— Db: hres Riversiance- se eoaee 1,456 | 1,300 | 1,300 
WUSbeCn us. cette ee ee LS26N SA hdeesen lity sel beesoliee. WiSierbrooke we a5... eee £5600| Meese | iaoso 
reese Rivers. tere ene ee LZ 6OU eae eo OUM tari s OOM ene bo Miontrealee Vases. 50 eee 1,700 | 1,800 | 1,800 
DHeEEbEooken,.0. teen gee ee TA DOSI A we deen ena) de Opole ee oO Westmoountonee,. =e eee 1,700 ; 1,700 | 1,700 
DOLE Na ee mn Mie. ee coma 1100) eee SOOM eee 990 |.... HO wef es yeah ai ae, Srey ee 1,200 | 1,180 | 1,180 
So. Hyacinthetens We ieee LEAS OM Ree 884]... Soa ae 
De COnUIS re oe eee enn 1,092 | 70 | 1,300 | 60 | 1,092 | 60 ||Ontario— 

Montreal ah ilen Neer s ¢ LOO E800 Wea | LS00N 84 b Optawa ws. cae oes Pole 1624 seh. (on 
Westmont sities NET st: 1,700 | 78 | 1,700 | 78 | 1,700 | 78 biBrockville wer ycetaves wae TROIS? sina aa i7/ie | ees eve 
TS Wad EM Rahat AN Bie Ea i) eae 1,200 | 54 | 1,180 | 70 | 1,180 | 70 DUGG STON Gea ea ae eae 1,205 | 1,084 | 1,084 

Ontario— biBelleville ree cee 12007) A140 Sr 146 
GOGLA I aan mene eet Pee hon 1,913 | 48 | 1,771 | 48 | 1,915 | 48 ||" 6 Peterborough.............. 1.3507) 4, 225 Wt 295, 
PERO ORM GN Mem aie tae emake TAS (a rere) APR EE a Mirren a Arar Ob Os waiwialss | 4s Weert pees 1,500 | 1,260 | 1,260 
IM SSTOM Me ee a tae Racianyaee 1,450 | 60 | 1,305 | 54 | 1,305 | 54 OG) OLOTCOM: «PAREN cette ace ee 1,950 | 2,086 |12,086t 
Mew GUN santath oe Saree. es 1,550 | 70 | 1,895 | 70 | 1,395 | 70 jomNiaoar a. Hall Semen Ces eee LesOOM 8 60 sl deoud 
IPeLerboroumaegnn. eet aks 1,500 | 60 | 1,400 | 70 | 1,400 | 70 b Ste Oatharines@ae csc. saasee 1460 0, Sisal ates, 
Wshiceynche uence duens fut ep eae eAley A, 1,800 | 51 | 1,493 | 51 | 1,498 | 54 DES maton ete s.r ee TAR5Os| 1672 a) eon 
(Yeni ees eae OD CIMIO SS fede cata gab eT a ed A ut) al th i 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 Gb Brantrorde sicsnee | ok. meee 1,642 | 1,544 | 1,544 
PROLOMLO ING Miaeer es Canna: 1,950 | 48 | 1,982 | 48 | 1,982 | 48 D Galt eee byte ccd te 1,200 | 1,062 | 1,080 
INpeabarep aay MO Oh rd AAD 1,750 | 60 | 1,420 | 60 | 1,420 | 60 6 Guelph hie se ae cdeee 1,300 | 1,309 | 1,400 
Su Catharmesis.) . tayneuniece 1,734 | 60 | 1,515 | 63 | 1,515 } 54 bee teheners oe enone L450 M1340 ied) S40 
IStewoaulbnos obec te Mh tee ery Wel ensues 1,750 | 48 | 1,672 | 48 | 1,672 | 48 hi WOOdStOCK ,bhendaen Secere 1,423 | 15314] 1,314 
BOTAN GL ONC. aer celery ees Meee 1/6430) 56'| 1,478 | 56 | 1,478 | 56 GOtratiOndeyeunpec cee Leo (5 eles S tale. 302 
Galton wo. aie en ae cos 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 | 1,400 | 65 OG iond one? bee. a pain 17280) 1072 Node 
Gru ellite sie alge tne Same a 1,450 | 56) | 1,345 7 70 | 1,450.1) 70 Db SOME ROMaSh ase aeette ce 1,500 | 1,500 | 1,275 
TCE HOHET toc eels ® SAMS ie hf 1,500 | 60 | 1,359 | 60 | 1,520 | 63 biG hatha, chr ee eee tee 1,480 | 1,379 | 1,379 
NVOOUSLOCK™ chen een eee LES06) ZO 15300 470 L300 10-70 Cy VWANUSORIY | dee tnie cee ts 1,980 | 1,681 | 1,681 
SUEAGLONGs nevrace er eee 1,580 | 48 | 1,452 | 48 | 1,448 | 48 DIS ALI ey LA ke oer eeae eee 1,500 | 1,404 | 1,404 

ONUONL LAs ease Neg oA 1,762 | 48 | 1,762 | 48 | 1,762 | 48 DOwenjsoundu. epee 1, 100 960 960 
Die Ubomasie shee salman 1,800 | 70 | 1,800 | 72 | 1,620 | 72 GN oOrehuBayep eet teen 1,500 | 1,408 | 1,200 
Chacha wast, Ae eee ee POoOT POA MIA 4 oS ba aa ae a4 BCopalta vend mocks see aes LSSOR IS 4Oe eee 
Warr lsOrzceieeunkeie aeert es 2,150 | 48 | 1,650 | 48 | 1,650 | 48 5 Sault Ste. Marie........... 1,380 | 1,020 | 1,020 
Svea SUES) Nae Sil NO ts te a 1,620 | 54 | 1,458 | 54 | 1,458 | 54 a PorteArthuress «open 1,620 | 1,589 | 1,539 
Oren pounds, Sikes seeks os 1,700 | 65 | 1,620 | 63 | 1,620 | 63 ® Kort Walliaio ieee eee 1,600 | 1.520 | 1,520 
TN Kosei sl B32 ara) Os tears te eg il a 1,440 | 59 | 1,408 | 60 | 1,200 | 60 
Sault ste: Marie: ....ko0cacs 1,800 | 70 | 1,218 | 56 | 1,218 | 56 || Manitoba 
LEON HG mt GRUB cys ODT ye Oana 15860) 60M e738 1 60 1773),1°60  Winnipess, 1a eee 1,740 | 1,507 | 1,507 
OCG VTA eee eee Ce 1,360 | 54 | 1,770 | 544/f1,650 | 54 a Brandonie.. Saree soo ee 1,500 ; 1,080 | 1,200 

Manitoba— 

WVinniper oe seetee ent ante eke 1,836 | 48 | 1,548 | 48 | 1,548 | 48 || Saskatchewan— 
STAM AOU sae ee ea 1,500 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 | 1,260 | 48 6 Repina 2b eee ieee 1,644 | 1,390 | 1,390 

Saskatchewan— b Saskatoon... eae eden 1,830 | 1,563 | 1,478 
ARGC A Pye: tede elmmsie oye ees ee 1,860 | 48 | 1,674 | 54 | 1,860 | 54 a Moose Waw.. date  caeie To860| 2,140) |e AO) 
Das kslLOOR: Reena ser 1.800 | 48 | 1,674 | 48 | 1,562 | 48 9) Primceyn | DeEtay i eet 1,380 | 1,319 | 1,313 
IMGOSE BW oe ue Baroy ees ae 1,800 | 48 | 1,419 | 48 | 1,419 | 48 
ipemcesAlbert 4 erent eek eae. 1,680 | 50 | 1,512 | 48 | 1,512 | 48 || Alberta— 

Alberta— b Medicine Hatee-.- mance te 1,500 | 1,350 | 1,350 
Wedicine Hat. ieiac gene ne 1,620 | 48 | 1,458 | 48 | 1,458 | 48 } Ridtinonton awe ror pene oe 1,680 | 1,602 | 1,602 
TH CIMONLONY eta toe. 1,740 | 48 | 1,656 | 48 | 1,656 | 48 biGatleary | Venn meee 1,740 | 1,618 |} 1,514 
Cal roars oe eat 1,800 | 48 | 1,674 | 48 | 1,566 | 44 Due Lhibrid oC. .d-ceee nee 1,620 | 1,378 | 1,378 
ethbridgeues eee. ecco. 1,680 | 48 | 1,433 | 48 | 1,483 | 48 || Britesh Columbia— 

British Columbia— L Berio Ve 20 ee a ee 1,200 | 1,020 | 1,020. 
IN GISGn Pee R Soh Venere ie) 1,620 | 56 | 1,440 | 56 | 1,440 | 56 CINelsoit!l, “2 Se WO ees 1,560 | 1,320 | 1.320 
SDA UG eect mn ads eave Lanes 1,800 | 56 | 1,476 | 56 | 1,476 | 56 b New Westminster.......... 1,680 | 1.440 | 1,440 
New Westminster............ 1,740 | 48 | 1,500 | 48 | 1,500 | 48 b Vancouver eee 1,800 | 1,384 | 1,384 
Wancouv er)... ©, Ae 1,890 | 48 | 1,580 | 48 | 1,580 | 48 GEVICtOria le eRe oe 1,695 | 1,620 | 1,449 
WAL GUGIIS. 4 lee der Se ah kl oes Bet 1,710 | 48 | 1,462 | 48 | 1,462 | 48 4, Nanaimo Sa eeereen een 1,560 | 1,320 | 1,320 
irince. .Rupert<csccks eet ae 1,752) 84 | 1,752 | 84 | 1,752 | 84 d Prince Rupert... eee 1,680 | 1,500 | 1,320 


a 


t{In addition to above good conduct pay of $5.00 per month is payable to constables on attaining 10 years’ service and an 
additional $5.00 per month after 15 years’ service. 

**“Merit pay’’ 10 cents to 20 cents per day according to length of service; 10 years or over. 

tAll employees contributing 10% of their salary to city for relief purposes. §Plus rent, light and fuel. *Motor truck drivers. 
{Voluntary contribution of 5% of salary to unemployment relief in 1933; voluntary reduction of 5% of salary in 1934. a@ Double 
platoon system. b Double platoon with one day off inseven. Shifts, 10 hours day, 14 hours night; or 11 hours day, 13 hours 
night; or 12 hours day, 12 hours night. c Double platoon, 24 hours off every two weeks. ad Double platoon, 24 hours off every 
ten days. e Double platoon, 24 hours on and 24 hours off. f Continuous duty. g Continuous duty, one day off in 10. h Con- 
tinuous duty one day off inseven. i One day off infour. j Continuous duty, twelve hours off every fourth day. k Continuous 
duty two days on and one day off. J Call brigade—one man on duty continuously with every second Sunday off. 
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TABLE II.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
































LABOURERS 
1929 1933 1934 
Locality Unit Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
w w wk. 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ 
SSCL Vane aeel Lite Meg eiire aitic esa Rae Pr mee eR RT oa nice room Stes ee ae ed vos |elour 35-40) 54 36-387. 1) 48) 35-137) as 
J NCEGU SUS) de} GAS aR a ie |) TE SAR [ie 4 Be a IS ene Ad a Hour Oa Was .84 | 48 84 48 
TUR CHESS < Bet) 3) Bi CRRUe A ¥6 2n » AMR ORR 2) | EU Ae Me Rg AR Hour |.40-.50 54 | .35~-.60 |48-54 |.35-.60 |30-57 
A Breed oN, ee Ee Ae lees ANIA Sree: Manus AS Senge cir eae irene Sec Perea - DR veU Hour FOUN ood: 380 | 48 .80 | 48 
BY PRT TOU Ue eee open MPa snc = cele Me, 8GiGNS gM he « wire oeOR Ral 49 sted SIR ce Day 2.50 } 54 2.00 50 2.00 | 50 
Prince Edward Island— ; 
COUN et Cay mae) 0 ig 0) me, We) OA ARNIS |e ik ne 2 Ge ot Re To, Se Day |2.70- 54 3. LGh rod: 2.80 | 48 
New Brunswick— 3.00 
EMOTE CGT LCi roe AIS SS oiloo ES ORE ULF ar oR Poa sncpsle) BORE ore ere hS ME Go Hour 45 54 |.298-.383] 54 |.27-.405 54 
Siig (OLA 6 A ORIN 98 2 AN Mie Org: 4 eile hp Fea aeRO |e Day 8.25 | 54 1|3.00- 54 |3.00- 54 
Bd 3.25 
ECL OTIC TORN M ss SCAT Se cai ssc ks MOT erate eo hae eerie RRS aus sete TE nes Hour 500) le O4 .28 | 48 .28 | 48 
Gammel lGONe tae Atte oe lees ee A Tae oe eke Re regis ae Lee ohiescove SUG a) the susie Hour .30 | 60 .20] 60 .20 | 60 
Vo Urs hee OM ee ei rears a Lem RRT Late L GMMR TINS acc ck Detect: OMB. Oise sub Day 2.50 60 2.00 | 60 2.00 60 
Quebec— 
(GANS) oso De Age be tie ae NMR a A A, eh OS LN GD a Hour 40 | 54 40 | 48 35 |- 48 
RATE OMEGLV OLS EA ofan sc 6 SAME, Fp Ee ome elec Gee Sci Shae Me's oh a Hour 40 60 35 48 35 48 
STREEDLOO lS HR kc thy ee im ae Ts =: Siete tua thos aunts Power teresa te eia Bhs arabs Hour noo 60 35 48 35 48 
COTRE ee, Hater cleat GPCRs, tl oa ae CIR cet Pa SAU A BRP AE S aie AN crunk (ena Pg On Hour .80 60 20 48 20 48 
DGMELVACTIL IO masta Lce ts or onde eae aeeee RoE om In RRaee ie Lan ean ins Ee MELEE Hour .80 | 60 30 | 44 30 | 44 
REO) OU eee, AN eae igs te in ana Oi So i eye FN elie a aM ee a Or OAR Hour |.30-.35 | 60 35 |. 48 1.25-.85 ) 40 
TERCEUTIO PIC IEE oe RV AREER ee a ne MERC ee ee Pe ES Ue co Hour JOD 60 35 48 35 48 
As LOGI TEM ROE oS OS ANG ESSE CID SR eT OSL Ee eee Eee OLE Ie orient EES RPE Hour .40 60 40 48 35-.40 48 
WWieS teint. Gein ee Ree te op er et REN CRTC ER ¢ rte Ma cn Be CREE Ree ae eG ERRRE e Hour 200 60 35 60 35 60 
Ve (yee Leap Rd Se ale LU SSA ie ae net ae eee pr ae (At nO AU Hour 40 54 35 48 35 48 
Ontario— 
Dy ere eA Suet Re re a gi an CR I 0) A SI De Aan A ee a Day 4.00 | 44 3.60 | 44 4.00 | 40 
ES POCISV MG mec hy seh CRs cle ai etetttn cena CUMS Met ccna Auta ARNO wien adtt ara Manel acti Hour 385 54 Roo 48 185 48 
Gin PS GON ReARi Er cede e cl Busses ceteris Mea eee tay SPR Ti oie Wiel due aM hat Bt Hour |.385-.40 | 48 |.385-.40 | 54 |.385-.40 | 54 
Teel evil Keep Baloch oe RAP, PY ar Rea 9 ORY 2 1 I i SE te RO sk a Hour .40 60 40 48 40 48 
IRETET DOT OUS Hea w cts cs, te copays Lee Peet eM ire ia) RARE Stee ME obals ve a eleely 8eeHs Hour 40 | 54 40 | 48 40 | 48 
ITA ne a EE. acct: s eecR ee ccs RRA coo Lente SERBS Sun eA AG 0 Mice 4 Hour 40 55 40 44 40 44 
(OP SUL NED Bea ee A fel gS Sa O88, ok Am We ene OR go) A a a Hour |.35-.40 | 54 20 | 48 25 | 48 
FOE OM COM ee NURSE ene PR, 2 Leer BN cco eID IEE. oO, CRAaM Leas cB 4 Hour 60 44 .594 48 .694 48 
Clie Regs heey SHUG MEIN Me At Nee RIO Bak eo Meee oh |S i ke ae, ene Hour |.45-.55 | 48 |.388-.50 | 48 |.38-.50 | 48 
Sty Gatlarines ana..4. cae aces 4 on PAS Nels GRE LOT, ai Pe WAM olay Bl Hour |.37-.59 54 |.37-.38 50 |.387-.38 54 
ISIN CTVMN TONS o Hole rs didgh 0 Rice riacaio oese Or atibaak teh GTI Ais cicttic, Rei cinema eee Hour |.55-.60 | 49 |.465-.54/44-48 |.465-.54/44-48 
SEAT LLOEGR ee Bee Nees SAT ee eyde ER ais techs HOR Meta RAGES, Ietaersibh Hour |.45-.50 50 |.40-.475| 50 |.45-.475| 48 
GN tea fs he elle’ & MEY Ea LR Sedalia Ee eae ADO na, One gant O .45—-.50 44 |.45-.50 44 |.45-.50 44 
Guelph 40 44 .40 44 40 40 
Kitchener .40 | 54 40 | 44 40 44 
Woodstock 380-.45 54 30-.40 44 30-.40 44 
Stratford 45 48 .40 48 .40 48 
EON CON Se es oe eRe rales DRE Oke eres: « Ska Me Aes ott ota ka Hour .45°) 50 45 40 45 44 
Sean BL aVoy eaZyeyy ame awed Spey’ deel ANE aa. des cet 1) ed Nene eA cp Pe rN eR, PRD 9 Hour .40 | 54 |.40-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48 
©) 028 sl O00 a ge PRN conc CORRE as SIS th leis Rants hic, ketene 3 Fa > Br Hour .40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 44 |.40-.45 |] 44 
VIANA SRO 2 2m. CRS 8s SE Pe OD i Re Re SOR? dc i Hour |.40-.60 | 50 |.50-.55 40 50 
ROC TOULC HLA Leven ace Un AB Be pelts Ae roi’ De Ba Rich ol. RI RRNA RUT: RR a G8 Hour |.40-.60 48 |.45-.675| 48 40-.675| 48 
OGY. OTIS UTR CL ay as) Ree ey oases ch RT See LE eee s WMler aoc tees MRSS: Wha deena Hour 389 54 25 48 .30 48 
Te/CoL ek abel BY? See, Sea A ALA CD LS SR ee ke Oa Oe te ey gee ahaa Hour .40 | 60 SA OWI ro? ae eee RR 
GoC4 SET is cee SRCURIRE Sear Po IER SENGL AMP rein = a eB RUE TO, ce Day |8.75- 54 3.50 | 54 |3.00- 54 
4.00 3.50 
SAU SUC MULATION MeL ia: ate cea ne kc Seite acuaeh roa 2 hiecdt a aaa ies Hour |.35-.50 | 48 |.35-.45 | 48 |.35-.45 48 
PORE CATERUT SOE hee ce aN Ce, avn e ek Ne he cat UE era, ca a aR, Af, Hour |.40-.52 494 |.40-.52 44 |.40-.52 44 
Fort William 385-.45 | 52% |.40-.45 | 44 .|40-.425 | 44 
Manitoba— 
WIRED CP Ree as) besveccturot chaise acuhe Ciel s tunyacP ROR Laks ch emeterete salah Rial a ars Be [ .425-.52/48- .883-  — |48- .883- .45/48— 
54 .486 | 54 54 
PPA GOR EM ees Meccan s Re ae ele On ce ea teinialanstes: Neaee aee k EOIN de .30-.40 | 59 |.85-.42 | 44 |.85-.42 | 44 
Saskatchewan— 
OCIA ERNE MR Mer 8. Ate Mave the aod Sis de Ra revette: Re Pays ce ANS Sea tS 6. isc 4am oe Rae ae 45 | 50 |.40-.44 | 44 |.40-.44 | 44 
SUSU GN OVOV AL | ts PR Argan RD me UR ors) |) Fes aie Ts Oey SOS PR ROTA Deere amit (Ue 45-.495| 55 145%) 45 .45*| 45 
Moose Jaw 40-.45 50 .40 44 40 44 
IPPPIN COCA Derg: pena Meets oc cereres Sue ae ek aoe ee Reruns arc habe ANSE wees a A aie ae er EEL OULIr# ly Mie et ter ler shad .40 54 30 54 
Alberta— 
IMGdIGING SLATER JLB itee dacices eles sca ee aaeita he © aieis.c cs Mates 2.0 2c een ee Hour |.45-.50 |...... PAQ= 545 Ts MAOS ADE ats 
ES ETE ON CONG 5 5 Apia tee on <)oheke aoa STM R ordi ScaV eR Be Doveccl at ots | ate tiated 6 eis ate ate ee Poe, Hour |.55-.57 44 |.48-.54 44 |.48-54 44 
COENCIE eayh ieee Ae AR ie saad Bal ae rape. 2 Us Sia aula eh PRR Ot Hour 54 | 44 |.45-.486) 44 |.45-.486]...... 
Metric ee). aye eet io cbths eic e ees cle ore RIM arc ia aches EN ara cold ehe MEET eae Hour .55 | 48 |.415-.50/32-44 |.415-.50|32-44 
British Columbia— 
[Rey mele ec. Ce SB eh i ee eR LI ie 0 Sn RS A! ER LEE a DD Rl (OE eae Cee eeoene erin [ate A ay | ey (eo Coast ona 
INICIO) flee BEMIS S (SES GORBD ER SBD OA 0 oc GT OSU SRR © BIS USEEIBI isla nereerens Day |4.00- 48 |3.20- 48 |2.50- 48 
4.25 3.60 3.60 
BEAM re capovai coho ecole ebremevere, © V5) Sis. 0: avs N e ROOST PT Ae ante IR UTR UR cra Day |4.00- 44 SeSOue 44a aS Soe ae eee 
4.50 3.80 
Nei Westminster ce cre vclctaone cate ened oeiaterelsieeis ela tonve. os cere mene’: Day 4.60 | 44 4.00 | 44 4.00 | 44 
RYE AITOOL) Ris) Geren ee eee EPS i A AL ER eed Su oo ASS Hour | .407- 44 | .375- 40 |.375- 40 
685 .585 585 
AUGL ELON EEN Sees orca bye EMP BS ERR Oc omnis aOR EET ROE ie I SE Hour 531 44 479 | 35 .479 | 40 
INATIA1I 0 PERL PSE ON PERS Oe rn re eee AYE > PE SRL TUS ea Day 4.75 | 44 |3.50- 4 |3.50- 44 
4.00 4.00 
ELIT ORES OT Uatiete seh ta teats ere lavete. te aaNet erate tar ates fac ois is vata cee atetcta eae gree Hour .575 | 48 Say fy io) 45 | 36 


*1933 rates subject to the following reductions. .—6% on first $41.67 earned each half month and 25% on any amount in ex- 
cess of $41.67. Rates for 1934 are subject to additional reductions as follows:—4% on amounts up to $41.67 per half month, 8% 
on amounts from $41.67 to $66.67, 10% on amounts from $66.67 to $100.00 and 14% on all amounts over $100.00. 
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TABLE III.—STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, STEVEDORING (LONGSHOREMEN), AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) StEAM Rarttways (*) 


| 
——S—S.—— FRO TEHOHOHOH——o.-—0o0oOv-™—-—MWQ“WhDrcrc—’—02———S Sm 0>0>Re}eaylqs*ls*0S=S$$0M —_——. i (ct 





Occupation 1920 1921 1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 | 1929-1934b 
Conductors— 

IRASSener POL MMOs, cu siac ces'smiee viele + oinls'e asteletslare ela) > cents 4-67 4-27 4-27 4-27 4-47 |4-47-4-72 
“ POL GA) oa aav aad wONe caleins wlate™ Walctemteie ae $ 7:00 6-40 6-40 6-40 6-70 |6-70-7-08 
“ POT MONG «Fe. aodels sslde Wels Oh Seielelele ween $ 210-00 192-00 192-00 192-00 201-00 ghee 

Breicht, shrouri per mae Wetec srctars ie oo llaistaete cents 6-44 5-80 §-80 5-80 6-16 |6-16-6:25 

role hb; Way; DENIS sais. . os fess ale cae wile cle Sieteine’s cents 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6-68 |6-68-7-11 

Brakemen— 

PaAssone ers Per MILWOH, UN..cssiscce comers « xislelelele: «is stele ee. | cents 3°33 2-93 2-93 2-93 3-13 |3-13-3-18 
ig WET CLAY, fatcvarsiath wisi ern ere mise se yee a mstbart de tet vara $ 5-00 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-70 |4-70-4-77 
ae DOR INONG HM Sale corse a eleeioe «ate Ue tolettere eee aes $ 150-00 132-00 132-00 132-00 141-00 cit 

Prewmht; through, perwaile?. | (iti. .)scies ss<sls Meee cents 5-12 4-48 4-48 4-48 4-84 |4-84-4-91 

- WAY) Det) TOMO UNG isc eialsis aso sales alete stebaeaus cents 5-52 4-88 4-88 4-88 5-24 |5-24-5-31 
Baggagemen, train— 

1 OPED iaeut (=e ER Aya Oe A eR Ls So cents 3°44 3-04 3-04 3-04 3-24 |3-24-3-28 

GTI dine 5. bis tatis ale area ois ualetener si peupete ote ott etolatete tetany $ 5-16 4-56 4-56 4-56 4-86 |4-86-4-94 

POT Ont. ols hts Shall hie ee Le 'etetelas sete oie acetate rearme ee $ 154-80 136-80 136-80 136-80 145-80 |145-80- 

Yardmen— 153-32 

IROYEIMENS DOE CY sis Guisiswis «Nn siete o> aletove cartsls eer ae $ 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6-64 |6-64-6-74 

GI Pers, DEL CLAVE cite toeinie's sisi ober rls sche a sha niale) atataetpere $ 6-48 5-84 5-84 5-84 6:16 |6-16-6-25 

Switoh tenders) per Gay . 4... siecle os seis oles elarcleeieitiere $ 5:04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-72 |4-72-4-79 

Locomotive Engineers— 

IPASsGh oer) Per MUON. Gis secs els siceies on eiiaee nat cents |6-40-6-70 15-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |6-16-7-16 |6-16-7-16 

PSR HITE POL LMG We seis s!n a olalorsss  atele stetene slerepetvrarecets cents |7-12-9-04 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-84-8-76 |6-84-8-76 

BY CLC AV Mee foltisilovss a cuisines cictelvhein te torintagion $ 17-04-8-36 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-72-8-04 |6-72-8-04 

Locomotive Firemen— 

Passenger, POM MILE ee s.asia)s <is's ovens e sielalslaleeisi ere atehelatars cents |4-80-6-00 |4-32-5-32 |4-32-5-52 |4-32-5-52 |4-56-5-76 |4-56-5-76 

PrOight, PEL WEG! A Peta iain, ew igo wie cheinle alcte eta Rtelal Or cents |5-28-6-79 }4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |5-00-6-51 |5-00-6-51 

BVA HOOT CVV SHE state sie eioleral slater noni oregalaw celeteteiaialctans eee $ 15-00-6-96 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 14-96-6-32 |5-28-6-64 |5-28-6-64 

HLOSHISTS NDEI Ayn cei aie asceetcie viele Soteisiets eratstele rete % 15-60-6-24 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |5-50-6-60 |5-50-6-00 

Hoctlers, helpers} per Gays. ccc sedee sien ssc tetsiel oe $ 5-04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-90 4-90 

Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per Month.................0008- $ |227-00- |210-68- 21000) Mine seen ss 225-00- |225-00- 
257-00 240-68 240-0 252-00 252-00 
Telegraph, Operators, per month.................0.. $ |180-00- |117-76- |117-00-  }117-00— = {122-00— —- {122-00- 
142-00 129-76 129-00 129-00 134-00 134-00 
Agonts, por months 140)... <0 iss eibls Paes evo «lolelnewie pee $ |137-00-  |124-76- |124-00- |124-00- |129-00- |129-00- 
154-00 141-76 141-00 141-00 146-00 146-00 
RoeliefwAcents, per mMmOnt hy tess ie e.. pastacieiere siete arerers $ |147-00— |134-76- |134-00- |134-00- |139-00- =‘ |189-00- 
156-00 143-76 143-00 143-00 148-00 148-00 
Assistant Avents, perimmonthy sone. niece ioe aa teets $ 78-00 70-00 70-00 70-00 | 70-00-  |70-00- 
75-00 75-00 
Minemen, Per MONCH We. .../.:ce oo seen coe ewes $ |151-00- |184-68- |129-18— |.......... 140-00- |140-00- 
159-00 142-68 IS 7-188) ea ee ee 148-00 148-00 
Maintenance of Way— 

Extra gang foremen, per day....... falalcbe fo.3, s\nteloveinueiat ce $ 15-55-6-40 |4-75-5-60 |4-51-5-36 |4-70-5-50 |5-10-5-60 |5-25-5-75 

Section foremen, first class yards, per day........... $ 5-60 4-80 4-56 4-80 5-00 5-15 

Section foremen, on line, per day............eeee0e- $ 5-30 4-50 4-26 4-40 4-55 4-70 

Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour............... cents 48% 40 35 38 41 41-45 

Sectionmen, other; per hours. (wit soko sere iueionee 3 cents 484 40 35 36-38 38-40 38-43 

Bridge and Building— 

IMOTEMIED POR GAY. /4> Wet .</0: 210 aes omnes wo ueetalnayen eh $ 6-30 5-50 5-10 §-30 5-60 5-75 

Foremen, painter, per day..............eeeees saad ti $ 6-05 5-25 4-85 5-00 5-25 5-50 

Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)} cents 68 58 54 56 62 65 

Carpenters, per DOUT 2... Hal. eee meinen side elee's,o ts cents 68-72 58-62 54-58 56-60 58-62 61-65 

Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 

electricians’) per NOUR: sii. eoktawa ce acts eet estes ote e's cents 68-83 58-73 54-69 55-70 57-72 60-77 

Painteras Per NOUN L Sh... sented dete odie croPiatsic os cents 68 58 54 56 58 58-61 

Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour............ cents 58-68 48-58 44-54 46-56 48-58 48-61 

Mechanics’helpers;\per, hour? aes oclne. smeiee } cents 514 44 43 44 46 48 

Signalmen, non-interlocked crossings, per hour....... cents 463 38 33 36 38 40 

Pumpmensper month}....dc. 0. de esbideenas cornea. $ 110-00- 92-66- 82-46- 87-00- 91-00- 96-00- 

: j 116-00 98-66 88-46 93-00 97-00 ; 102-00 

Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day........... $ §-90 5-10 4-70 4-85 5-00 5-15 

§ Locomotive and Car Shops— 

aT Mochanios, perjshourey.|. \...,% meee deetatee hota & > cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 

tOther carmen, etc.,iper hour...0......t...esbiewters cents 80 72 63 63 67 72 

Helpers: perinOurs,. cnc 6 ov clue tte tr oke Sete sen Boia (6 a) cents 62a 54a 47a 47a 5la 56a 

Electrical workers, electricians, per hour............ cents 85 We 70 70 74 79 

Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............... cents 81 73 66 66 70 75 

Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour............ cents 75 67 60 60 64 69 

Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour......... cents 68 60 53 53 57 62 

Coach eleaners:, per Hour.) .cese cen eitaees wate eset cents 50 42 38 38 42 44 

Shop: labourers, por nour,..01% a Menderes eee. kak cents 483 40 ao 38 40 40-42 





*Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time 
and one-half for overtime, but in some cases some other consideration has been arranged. 

+Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 
motive and bench; welders, etc. 

{Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 

§Since 1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, for checking in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increas- 
ing earnings approximately one cent per hour. : 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. ‘ 

(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows: Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 
per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1938; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1938; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per 
cent May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with 
certain exceptions. (LaBsourR GazettE, December, 1933, page 1212.) Deduction amended for all classes effective as follows: 
Jan. 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent. (Lasour Gazerrz, December, 1934, page 991.). 
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TABLE III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 


STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


(6) TRucKING AND CaRTAGE—LOCAL 














1929 1933 1924 1929 1933 1934 
Industry Industry 
and Wages | Hrs |} Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per | Occupation per per per per per per 
week | wk. week | wk. | week ) week | wk. | week | wk. | week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Moror Truck 
DRIVERS TEAMSTERS 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 
Hialitaxs scien. 18.00- 44)15.50- | 44-48]15.50- | 44-54]) Halifax....... 18.00 44/16 .00- 44116.00- | 44-48 
25 .00 22.25 24.00 18.00 20.00 
New Brunswick- New Brunswick- 
Ste gonns...ds 21.50- | 54-6015. ie 48-60}14.40- | 48-60 St. John...... 20.00 54) 20.00 54 20.00 54 
30.00 0.00 27.00 Moncton...... 20.00- 54115 .00- | 54-60)21.85- 54 
Moncton...... 19.00- | 50-54/15. a0 §4)15.00- 54 27.00 23 .00 23.00 
21.00 16.50 16. 
Fredericton.. 20.00 54 15.00 54115 .00- 54|\Quebec— 
Montreal..... 22.50 60]15.00- | 40-60)15.00- | 48-60 
Quebec— 18.00 18.00 
Quebec....... 24.50 70|15.75- 48117.60- | 48-55|Ontario— 
19.25 23 .00 Ottawa....... 18.00- | 44-54 18.00] 48-54} 17.85 44 
Montreal..... 21.00-— | 50-60)18. La 47-60/14. ag 40-60 22, 
27.00 2.75 2.00 Toronto...... 21.00— | 48-60]17.25- | 45-55115.00— | 40-56 
Ontario— 80. 25 .00 26.2 
Ottawa....... 19.50- | 44-541/18.00- | 44-60]15.60- | 40-60] Peterborough/18. ou 40-60}15.00- | 54-60/15.00- | 54-60 
27.00 24.00 24. 1.00 19.00 19.00 
Kingston..... 20.00* 45 18.00 56 ates 44-60! Owen Sound.|16. 20" 54-60} 11.00 36; 11.00 36 
7.00 
Toronto...... 22.00- | 44-65]17. 44-60/16. i 45-651 Brantford....|15.00- | 48-50] 13.00- | 40-48)15.00- | 40-48 
28.00 6.00 6.25 20.50 15.40 15.40 
Hamilton....|22.00— | 45-60/19. 0. 45-60}19. 1 48-601 Guelph....... 20.00 47117.50— | 45-50} 17.60] 45-50 
27.50 27.00 27.00 21.50 
Brantford....}17.00- | 36-4815. 00- 44-4815. Us 40-57|| London....... 18.00- | 50-54]16.00— | 48-56)17.00— | 54-56 
28.00 De 2.00 20.00 18.00 18.00 
Guelph....... 21.75 47 ty 25 4818. 2 45-60] Fort William} 27.50 60} 25.00 60} 25.00 60 
20.00 
St. Cathar- Manitoba— 
INGSi ae tove: 22.50*}  603/18.00—- | 40-60) 21.50 60|| Winnipeg..... 20.50- | 48-54/18. op 48} 19.00 48 
22.50 24.25 9.00 
Stratford..... 20.65- 59] 23.60 §9|17.70- 591 Brandon...... 18 .00- 6012. 0” 60} 15.00 60 
23 .60 20.65 21.00 18.00 
Welland...... 15.00 60} 21.00 60} 18.00 60 
ondone-s..e6) 19.00- | 44-56]15.50- | 44-56/15. an 44-60||Saskatchewan— 
27.00 25.00 6.0 Reeina.. lee. 20.00- | 47-60}14.00- | 40-47/15.75- 4§ 
Windsor...... 24.50- | 50-55]18.00-— | 44-45]15. an 51-60 28. 25 .00 20.25 
30.00 22.00 4.00 Saskatoon 24 .00- 6018. 75- 48-54 19.00} 48-54 
Sudbury...... 25 .50* 60} 18.00 48}18. 00 48-60 27.00 20.00 
1.00 Moose Jaw 28.75] 473 23.75} 4741)15.00- {474-48 
Fort William. 25 .00 51 22.50 §1]18. 75 45-51 25 .00 
2.50 Alberta— 
Manitoba— Calgary...... 21.00— | 50-60)14.50-— | 45-54/16.75- 54 
Winnipeg..... 15.75- | 45-54}12.00- | 40-51]16.00- | 48-55 30.00 18.00 18.00 
31725 24.00 24.75 Hdmonton....}22.00-— | 48-60}18.00- | 48-50} 19.00) 47% 
Saskatchewan— 30.00 20.00 
Regina....... vyeraes 47-60}15. vcs 44-54116. ea 44-541 Lethbridge 25 .00 50} 20.00 50} 20.00 50 
: 0 
Prince Albert} 24.00 60/18 .00- 60}16. 25- 60||British Columbia 
25.00 25.00 elson.. jane: 27.00- 54/27 .00- §4/16 , 25- 54 
Saskatoon....}24.00- 60}19. Sy 48-54|14.40- | 30-54 31.25 31.25 27.50 
27.00 1.50 21.60 Prince Rupert} 36.00] 48-54] 36.00) 48-54) 36.00 54 
Moose Jaw...}20.00- |473-50/15. oo. 474-48]15.00- {473-54 
35.00 23 .00 23.75 SINGLE Horsg 
Alberta— DRIVERS 
Calgary... <.. 20.00- | 44-60]15.00- | 40-54/15. of 45-54 
30.00 21.50 2.5 Halifax, N.S 14.00 60} 18.00)...... 12200 NiWees ce 
Edmonton....|21.25— | 44-60]17.00- | 40-50/17. aoe 40-54 15.00 
30.00 20.00 20.25 St. John, N.B 18.00 54] 18.00 54) 18.00 54 
British Columbia Montreal, P.Q..|17.00- 60}15.00- | 40-60)12.00- | 40-60 
Vancouver..../22.00- | 40-54]18.00- | 40-54/18.00- | 40-54 20.00 17.00 16.00 
30-00 26.00 26.0 Quebec, P.Q....]18.00— | 45-60]18.00- | 44-48]18.00- | 44-50 
Victoria......|18.00- 40-54/15. He 40-51)16 . 25- 40-56 20.00 20.00 
31125 2.50 25 .00 Ottawa, Ont....|18. ne 54118 .00- 54) 21.00 50 
New West- 1.00 21.00 
minster..... 27.00 48 19.20 48; 18.00 44||Kingston, Ont.. io 00} 45-50)14.00- | 50-56}14.00- | 50-56 
Prince Rupert 36.00} 48-54 86.00] 48-54 386.00 54 15.00 15.00 
elsOne nie 30.00- 54/25 .00- 50-54|24 .00- 48-54||Hamilton, Ont. 22.00 60 20.00 60 20.00 54 
31.25 31.25 he Regina, Sask.. 22.50 50} 14.00 40 eae 45 
*1930 


{Data are chiefly from trucking and cartage firms, wholesale and retail establishments, and building contractors; data 
for drivers for laundries, breweries, bread and cake, and meat products manufacturers appear in tables for those industries. 
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TABLE III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Coneluded 


(c) StEvEDoRING (LONGSHOREMEN—GENERAL CARGO) 







































































1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry Industry ———_—_—_— 
and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per || Occupation per per per er per per 
hour | day | hour | day | hour | day hour | day | hour ay | hour | day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sea ports— y 
Halifax te. kb 70 9 68 9 63 9) Prince Rupert 
Charlotte- (coast 
TOWN. eae ae 60 9 50 9 55 g steamers) 80 8 .80 8 .80 & 
Sidon sre 70 9 63 9 63 9 Prince Rupert 
Quebec....... 60 10 57 10 87 10 (ocean 
Montreal..... 65 10 56 10 .59 10 steamers) 84 8 85 8 85 8 
Vancouver 
(AOC) a. 83 8 pil 8 81 &| Lake ports— 
Vancouver TOrontoes. sob 40 10 385 10 85 10 
(Ship ee wee 87 8 a) 8 85 8] Point : 
Victoria Edward 385 10 30 10 30 10 
(dock)... 83 8 Jal 8 ak g ort 
Victoria MeNicholl . BY 10 pid Wea SAB Mase 
(ship )ee be 87 8 aie 8 08 8] Fort William 40 10 roe 10 Be 10 
(d) GRAIN ELEVATORS 
1929 1933 1934 | 1929 1933 1934 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit | Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Labourers— Weighmen— 
INO saelctaes 2.3.ttel: Hour .45 | 44 45 | 30 .45 | 44 INO, T.geBeeek Hour .50 | 44 .50 | 30 .50 | 44 
ING IR Gene ye Hour ,00) | ot 48 | 54 .435| 54 INGA Wer: Mth. |150.00 | 60 {135.00 | 60 {127.50 | 60 
ING Wesel uel) meee Hour .52 | 60 .47 | 60 .47 | 60 INO Se... tame kes Day 4.50 | 54 4.59 | 54 AVS: \eb4 
INO MPAs. [eRe Hour .40 | 70 .325| 71 .325] 64 INO ya ae oe Hour .63 | 60 .57 | 60 .57 | 60 
INO Wedel cas eee: Horie ae ae 475] 48 .475| 48 INO Ou! Geen ae Week | 48.75 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
No. Hour .50 | 60 .45 | 40 .45 | 48 INOW OMe. aa eee Mth. |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
ING SIiae tae Hour .50 | 60 .45 | 60 .45 | 60 INOWRN AES cas. GI Saree seers *,.. {190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 
INO ae Sree ke es Hour .50 | 60 .45 | 60 .45 | 60 INO WeSe. sae. Hour JOON Ra .485} 44 .55 | 44 
INO Otos estes: Hour .40 | 60 .380 | 60 380) a 22 MOT Giga. Bone Mth. |205.00 | 60 |184.50 | 60 1184.50 | 60 
INO gOR a as cee Hour .50 | 60 45 | 443 B50 M44 ei NO MMO les, oe. 5: Mth. |200.00 | 56 {200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 44 
Nowe Nose Hour .55 | 444 .55 | 44 .495| 44 INO PULA mee Mth. |205.00 | 60 |166.50 | 44 |166.50 | 44 
INO? eae ee Hour .55 | 44 .00)) | 44 .55 | 44 INOW RS tects Hour .60 | 60 .475| 60 .40 | 60 
INO RSet Nore Hour .55 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 INO. ISR. BPSAe: Hour .49 | 60 .44 | 60 .42.| 60 
ING ELAN TS are our .50 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 INOSHAIES.... Sor Week | 36.92 | 444] 38.25 | 44 | 38.25 | 44 
No pS. aaiae. Mth. |180.00 | 60 {166.50 | 442/166.50, | 443 
Oa og NG BLG RS 7 cee Mth, {190.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 
INOS) LNT a R= Mth. 1155500 |°60 1189.50") 60 |182:25 160 | NoJ17......-... Mth, |175.00 | 48 |144.40 | 48 |144.40 | 48 
INO aah ei. sae Day 5.80 | OAM ORS TOs ||| o.89) 1504 
UNIO NSHR eae Hour .69 | 60 .62 | 60 .62 | 60 
Nowy eet eye TUE WYRE (es apa and 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 
INGOno eis... ewe Week | 45.00 | 48 | 40.00 } 48 | 40.00 | 48 
INOF NONE Aleka: Mth. {225.00 | 60 |202.50 | 60 |202.50 | 60 ||Winchmen— 
INOW i eee se Mth. {210.00 | 56 {200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 44 
INOSS eck area Hour .75 | 60 75 | 44 .675| 44 INO Maas cae ae Hour 781} 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
NTO MD See. Beets Hour .64 | 60 .58 | 69 704°) 60) iINO.2 ee eee IVC alae Reel) ad 170.00 | 48 |170.00 | 48 
No GA, es Week | 41.54 | 442] 41.62 | 44 | 41.62 | 44 INO.Woae, ore Mth. |180.00 | 60 {162.00 | 60 |162.00 | 60 
IN Om Aikacn ees Mth. |160.00 | 60 |153.00 | 443]153.00 |442 || No. 4........... Mth. {175.00 | 56 {175.00 | 44 |175.00 | 44 
INORORsae: :ameee Mth. {165.00 | 60 |148.50 | 4431148.50 | 442 
Electricians— 
INORG 22 Awe Mth. {168.00 | 44 1125.00 | 33 1165.00 | 44 
INOS 2ieaie 2 PAS! Mth. |150.00 | 60 ;185.00 | 60 127.50 | 60 
INOSHS eae Mth. {2385.00 | 56 |200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 44 ||Ovlers— 
INOwPAeA, 5 che: Week | 48.75 | 48 | 42.50 | 48 | 42.50 | 48 
INO Toa te ee VEG Le ee sere | 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 INOS pee Hour .52 | 60 .47 | 60 47 | 60 
NOSRORtE RT. Mie (185.00) | GOmmoGe50 [144 ol. cele IN OZ 3G Messe: FT Our| eee ite .475| 48 .475| 48 
INOS 79e. Gian ie Week | 45.00 | 4424] 48.87 | 44 | 43.87 | 44 Nove ee aaee Hour .50 | 60 .50 | 40 .50 | 48 
INGHAG aay ee oe Mth. |195.00 | 60 175.50 | 443)175.50 | 44411 No. 4.........-. our ABO) CeLIISRR Os aioe! SORE 40 | 44 
No. 9..........|Mth. |285.00 | 44 [220.50 | 44 |220.50 | 44 ING AO Seats cee Hour .525| 60 .475| 60 .475| 60 
INORLOSG tee. Mth. |210.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 {180.00 | 48 Nov 6 Scan Hour .44 | 60 .40 | 60 .37 | 60 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 






































TRANSMISSION 
1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Locality a Locality 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|} and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Nor ld o., ies cheats Mth. {145.00 | 493/145.00 145.00 | 493 
MARITIME INGe LZ eee oe Mth. {135.00 | 492/1385.00 135.00 | 493 
PROVINCES INO. eshte Hour .80 | 494 .80 .80 | 494 
Electricians— INDI, oy dec on ee Hour .75.| 494] 75 75 | 49% 
UNO RIE cena cee Day 3.80 | 48 4.10 | 48 4.10 | 48 INOuOu soe te. Hour 65 | 494 68 .68 | 493 
INO eee hide es Ie KOO ee § Mew l lets 70 | 44 .70 | 44 INORG see wae ce Week | 35.10 | 54 | 35.10 35.10 | 54 
ING 2S Ree bene Hour .62 | 44 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 INO Lemon eel 7U Totes ..| 25.00 25.00 | 54 
INOGE ere aot: Hour .60 | 54 .68 | 54 .64 | 48 ING Side Abyss: Mth. |169.00 | 54 |147.88 147.88 | 54 
INGE Oe rs che an: Hour .48 | 54 .65 | 54 .57 | 48 || Linemen— ; 
ANID odbc creat Mth. | 90.00 | 60 | 94.50 | 56 | 94.50 | 56 INO mpl ere err ee Hour .63 | 48 62 .62 | 50 
Linemen— ING eon teeth ElLouril hie sues» tT 77 | 48 
IN Octet sca Pua §. NL OURE | uae ee en ae 47 | 50 .47 | 50 ING MO ever ae: Hour 88 | 44 795 .795| 44 
INO ES? aida Day 3.80 | 48 | 3.50 | 48] 3.50 | 48 INOwese een Hour 60 | 55 65 .65 | 55 
INOmaon ee: EOUID| cee seeliaacse 70 | 44 .70 | 44 INO FRO sod: oo ont Hour FSi WA) UD .75 | 50 
INO aaa oe ee Hour 425! 60 40 | 54 .40 | 54 INGOs Ghee cna Hour 75 | 44 685 685} 44 
NOs Obs. acto Hour 44 | 54 42 | 54 .40 | 54 INO Cae Sieh) 3 Hour 85 | 44 13 .73 | 44 
INO SG eke: Hour 444) 54 50 | 44 .50 | 44 INO at Sis oracle Hour 60 | 54 60 .60 | 54 
INOwumis ae Hour 57 | 54 465| 54 .465| 54 INO sao eee ee Hour 74 1 44 75 .75 | 40 
INGO RS Ss hone: Hour 68 | 48 68 | 48 .68 | 48 INO Oct see eae Hour 70 | 54 70 .70 | 54 
ING sO. Baath Hour 75 | 48 75 | 48 .75 | 48 INO PSs teen ah Hour 70 | 493 69 .755| 45 
INOgO lhe LOUETIOn seems .52 | 48 .52 | 48 INO we nO. ah Hour .45 | 54 635) .85 | 55 
No ie beaten? Mth. {115.00 | 54 |115.00 | 54 {109.00 | 54 INAS BA A at 2 Hour .65 | 48 65 .65 | 48 
Nose. 7b and. Hour .56 | 50 .505} 50 .505} 50 INO a4 sc hee Ne Week | 32.50 | 54 | 31.05 31.05 | 54 
INO pS Hace o 5 Hour 52 | 50 47 | 50 .47 | 50 INO I bell eS Hour 88 | 44 795 795) 44 
Noga se ohn Hour 45 | 54 45 | 54 .43 | 54 INO MG criss oe ae Hour 81 | 44 me} .73 | 44 
Troublemen— INGO SAEZ tate ls oe Hour 575| 54 50 PAD Es so 
OR) mtn, Sma Hour | {.77 | 44 70 | 44 70 | 44 Ife eater, Seeae te Hour 70 | 54 65 .62 | 48 
INO n2 Heme d Ehourt. eal 47 | 50 .47 | 50 INO LO ACE «aap Hour 1622) 82 .65 .65 | 50 
Nose aaa he Mth. |135.00 | 60 {121.50 | 60 [121.50 | 70 INO2Z0 bes og be Hour .425| 494 .425 .425| 493 
Groundmen— INOU2 Teas euins oe Mth. {100.00 | 56 |100.00 100.00 | 56 
NOt Ss pr bieaat Hour s|i ae sen seas .88 | 50 .38 | 50 INON22 cates te Efourtiaent onelsees 45 .45 | 55 
ING Sone tie Day SRD Test Pome N aS ase were ES NOU a AR Reet Hour M2) Do vis 73 | 55 
INO ot th h eas, 4). Hour | ¢t .55 | 44 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 ||Groundmen— 
NOs. Sacks easok Deion isede se 2 ail[biene. 3.00 | 44] 3.00 | 44 IN Oe le yete a ecae Hour 35 | 48 Bee || OO {eerie la ee 
INO OP a arb ered. IDET i ise nepal ee 2.64 | 54 | 2.64 | 54 NOM eel acuho gaat Hour 157 | 25D 2 .52 | 44 
INGO. geek dasa Hour .42 | 50 .38 | 50 .38 | 50 INOW ro Sorc ate Hour .57 | 44 .55 .55 | 44 
Dynamo tenders— INO weeds cs tee Hour .50 | 55 .50 .50 | 55 
INOW. ey Ae. Pst |- eels 3a 170.00 | 44 |170.00 | 44 INGOs ei hd Bee i Hour 50 | 50 50 .50 | 50 
Te: SEE Se Hour 48 | 56 ROO | Ou |eeus chee «lta ENG Osh ck, re te Hour 55 | 44 495 .495| 44 
IN On53 os oh ope Week | 32.65 | 674) 32.50} 44 7....0..1.... NOM Biche eed Hour .53 | 44 485 485) 44 
IN Ged ts ed cine Hour 82 | 84 .30 | 84 .30 | 84 IRNICOTS sche) Mie dey Oh Hour .64 | 44 .55 .55 | 40 
Switchboard Ovper- INO Gee ee ee Week | 26.75 | 54 | 26.55 26.55 | 54 
ators— INOS TORS doers Hour .685| 44 62 .62 | 44 
INOW Ts cae oe Hour 65 | 44 75 | 48 .75 | 48 ING UIE hee 5 ae VEG ilisia selene 90.00 90.00 | 60 
ENO won: ode laren oe Hour .663] 44 -77 | 48 .77 | 48 IN coe ROSS Sate Hour UGE a Aits .55 | 55 
INO Oe Se eRe NEE TP TOROOM | O44 LOssSON 48 1s eee we: INOS 13) obs ae Hour .50 | 55 .50 .50 | 55 
Meter Men— INOLT4. cede Hour THOM AST eames Aan! .50 | 48 
INO pune oh ead: Day 3.80 | 48 | 38.80} 48] 3.85 | 48 || Switchboard 
Dee, one cbotyesd Hour | t .72 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 Operators— 
INOASH ae EV Our Al eee eal exon eed 200 | 00 36 | 50 IOUS cba at Mth. |140.00 | 55 |126.00 126.00 | 52 
NOs AR eli h aren dh: Hour rt S465) 54 46 | 54 46 | 54 UNO meet ssarcRuenestae Mth. |139.20 | 48 |132.20 132.20 | 48 
INO ees ba Ae ps at UY Wel eth | PBme ya ce ae a 63.20 | 54 | 63.20 | 54 INIA ih Se Mal be Mth. |112.00 | 70 |120.00 120.00 | 70 
INO nO aca: Mth 90.00 | 50 | 88.35 | 44 | 83.35 | 44 INE: a Re Week | 29.50 | 56 | 30.00 30.00 | 48 
ik ae ape teseeh Mae UD Hour .48 | 54 .40 | 48 46 | 48 INL gO Ae alae Week | 26.50 | 56 | 26.00 26.00 | 48 
Operating Nees 6 cond. Hour .905] 56 95 95 | 44 
Hingineers— NOU A Sai se rene Mth. |135.00 | 48 |135.00 135.00 | 48 
Orel Blan) Se Day 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 IN OMS ac bars ae Mth. {120.00 |} 48 |120.00 120.00 | 48 
IN Open Ohiseaete Hour | ft .66 | 56 .66 | 56 66 | 56 INO EO ek ase Week | 25.00 | 54 | 23.17 23.17 | 54 
INOW SINee ee bao. EV oureg | aes eens Kees 44 | 56 44 | 56 ING MLO. Skee ott Hour .80 | 56 765 .765| 56 
INO g4h nk eash Hour 45 | 56 50 | 56 50 | 56 NO eu ee ee ee Mth. {135.00 | 56 |135.00 135.00 | 56 
Firemen— staat Neen Se Mth. {120.00 | 56 }120.00 120.00 | 56 
INogit et dao. ee Day 3.80 | 56 | 4.00} 48} 4.00 | 48 INO ci eres cle Mth. {125.00 | 56 |125.00 125.00 | 56 
INO) ois sk ae Be Hour | { .64 | 56 58 | 56 58 | 56 INOMTA hands Mth. {135.00 | 56 |135.00 135.00 | 56 
ING Solis oh enee ae Hour .40 | 56 42 | 56 44 | 56 INOst bine ck eae ae Mth. {140.00 | 56 |140.00 140.00 | 56 
INO WAC 3. eas ae Hour .30 | 91 30 | 60 30 | 60 INO SLO Wee ead Mth. |130.00 | 56 |130.00 130.00 | 56 
Labourers— UNG) Saline eee comes oe Mth. {145.00 | 56 1145.00 145.00 | 56 
(aya be ie ieee. 2 Hour .35 | 54 35 | 48 35 | 48 INOVTS 32 po uae Mth. |160.00 | 56 |160.00 160.00 | 56 
INO 2 bomescracerte Hour 35 | 48 37 | 48 37 | 48 To A RR a Kerb cd Ati Aste Feet .30 | 56 
INORES) Sheeran ea | Hour .38 | 54 325) 54 35 | 48 INO PAU) a a Mth. |130.00 | 48 |126.96 126596) nes 
Noman ee caee Hour .35 | 50 25 | 60 25 | 50 
E Metermen— 
ONTARIO NOR alee Hour .58 | 48 62 .62 | 50 
Electricians— INC RAS ae | Mth. |105.00 |....}106.40 106.40 |.... 
Ont ye eee IOUT Waele di 48 .77 | 48 ING Seana e Mth. |150.00 | 44 |140.00 140.00 | 44 
INTO is 2 ache ie es Week | 28.00 | 55 | 28.00 | 55 | 28.00 | 55 INO wALey. Vices Week | 21.00 | 44 | 21.15 21.15 | 44 
ING ater. chick Hour 44 53 | 40 .53 | 40 INO OMe oa aieke Week | 28.00 | 44 | 26.10 26.10 | 44 
INO FEA a RO Hour 66 | 44 66 | 40 66 | 40 ING ao Ry coeds Hour 54 55 .55 | 54 
INO: ei Drinny nue aeek Hour 725| 54 725} 54 725] 54 INIT AU Rc Week | {43.85 39.47 42.00 | 40 
IN OnsIG wy tie tire Hour 82 | 495 81 | 45 82 | 45 INORGIS tc Aas end, CORI fine esleaae 29.50 29.50 | 54 
INOS fee cco Hour 65 | 493 66 | 45 69 | 54 iNionen Onremreree Mth. |175.00 | 44 |165.40 165.40 
INOS eres eer HELO lene Larne .675] 40 .675] 40 (INOWLO Re es Mth. {160.00 | 54 |150.00 150.00 | 54 
NOM Or eth are Mth. {195.00 | 493/195.00 | 494/195.00 | 493]| No. 11......... IMIGH A lhercst attra 160.00 160.00 | 44 
NOT O ear Ger VEGI ria trey eialictreee 120.00 | 4931120.00 | 493 INO MID Ara krs cen ioural pence lines 58 .58 | 50 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 














1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Locality Locality + 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|} and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per |} Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
WwW wk. wk. wk wk. wk. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
INOWw14~ ) eres Day 6.00 | 48 | 5.85 |] 48] 5.85 | 48 
Onrario—Conc. INO. 10. See ote Day 7.75 | 44] 6.98 | 382 | 6.98 | 40 
INOU IG... tees. Day 5.00 | 48 |] 3.60] 48] 3.60] 48 
Meter Readers— 
IN ORM cites ts Mth. | 95.00 ..| 96.90 96.90 |....||Patrolmen— 
IN Gat ooe. fhe Mth. |127.00 | 44 |120.50 | 44 {120.50 | 44 INOS Mic coe eke a Mth. {142.00 | 56 |121.60 | 56 |121.60 | 56 
IN Gato We oe, oy Week | 25.65 | 50 | 25.65 | 50 | 25.65 | 50 INOS scetve bictercte: Mth. {150.00 | 56 |128.35 | 56 |128.35 | 56 
INGA cove mea ELOMEH a oe eel nts .60 | 50 .60 | 50 INGO:kO ssc. cie te ome he Week| ga-aeeeloccs 31.15 | 48 | 31.50 | 48 
INOWLOoE ohio ces Week | 27.50 | 44 | 25.95 | 48 | 25.95 | 48 IN O24. .cciste ees Mth. |120.00 | 44 {135.00 | 48 |135.00 | 48 
IN O2n60 tes Se Weeki sc deals s.3 15.00 | 493] 16.20 | 54 
IN OPC Wak tects) Hour .40 | 54 .44 | 55 .44 | 55 ||Meter Installers— 
INONEB I. aaah Week | 28.75 | 54 | 29.50 | 54 | 29.50 | 54 INOwel. oot asee- our .855) 44 .725| 44 .725| 44 
UN OU O Sti ea Mth. |125.00 | 44 |118.75 | 44 1118.75 | 44 INOW oaks bie Ss Hour .82 | 44 .70 | 44 .72 | 44 
IN OSLO STE Pie a. Mth. |140.00 | 54 |136.00 | 54 |136.00 | 54 IN Oeics eeaavens Hour .80 | 473|*75.00 | 48 |*75.00 | 48 
INGRAS. 6 terse ae Hour Soa ae. NaC ree SLO RU. 
Labourers— INOwOjuiee aes Hoaralign scone a .64 | 47 .594| 7 
ING Ale. oc Sgenilakets .40 | 55 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
IN Ones. aeisten fe LOUT EER, ee oc .45 | 44 -45 | 44 || Metermen— 
No. Duties NG Coy Fok | porta, Sek OR .35 | 54 .385 | 54 IN Oath a soeeases Hour .67 | 44 .68 | 44 .58 | 44 
IN Qantas Hour .40 | 50 -45 | 40 .45 | 48 INGuroins as arene Hour .67 | 44 .56 | 44 .58 | 44 
INO SKS! 5) kei ee Hour .40 | 60 SAO GO i] oe ae IN@aa ion nite ees ae Mth. {165.00 | 474] 90.00 | 48 | 90.00 | 48 
INO GsGs. Laas Hour .45 | 493 .46 | 48 .444) 45 INO RARE marl s Hour ; Pee 1) Wa ee SOOT ewe 
ING anda See OUR TARY Ny ENE ian 3 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 NOHO nterck seas EL Our || ite desea one .527| 47 .493| 47 
NO. Wess lneses Hour .40 | 493 .88 | 494 SOS HAC OST UMNO aGalcre cle oec de Hour .90 | 44 .83 | 40 .83 | 40 
INO. iG) eae Hour .45 | 54 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 INO sng Maly eng: Mth oi a eaeeetl< Ghee 130.00 | 44 1130.00 | 44 
INOWS eee) cree Day |*147.00) 44 | 5.90] 40 | 5.90] 40 
Prairie Prov- Switchboard 
INCES AND Operators— 
BRITISH INGad aes ae eeiae Hour .775| 48 .632] 48 .653! 48 
CoLUMBIA INO poe 2 cranes Hour .67 | 48 .683| 48 .62 | 48 
ai INGsocn ne eae Mth. {137.00 | 48 |116.50 | 48 |116.50 | 48 
Electricians— Nous... ch gan Mth. |122.00 | 48 103.70 | 48 |103.70 | 48 
INOR ML eae MGS A atine sell coe 128.35 | 48 |128.35 | 48 INOW De te ok eee Mth. |175.00 | 48 |157.90 | 48 |157.90 | 48 
No. Dye ratio ie As Koybh gh) Ree AD Se epee .729| 44 .753) 44 INOUG). as oe ae ee Mth. |165.00 | 44 |185.15 | 40, |135.15 | 40 
No. Se AP ae Mth. |177.00 | 44 |151.10 | 44 |151.10 | 44 IN Ovsidis eco, pesetahe Mth. |130.00 | 48 110.00 | 48 |110.00 | 48 
ING2a4 fora. Mth. |{185.00 TS 7540 HIST a4 ON aes INGO tate bets sete Mth. {180.00 | 48 |162.45 | 48 |162.45 | 48 
NOMS sa leemens MiG bi) See eat ete 173.35 | 48 {173.35 | 48 
IN G6: ti sheane te EL OUTT Ae wee .79 | 47 .724| 47 || Engineers— 
INGE. ce Risee Hour .95 | 44 .875| 42 .895] 42 INGE Dagar Hour 90 EAL Nee! .795| 44 
INO eaSio ah gale Mth. {170.00 | 44 1140.50 | 44 |140.50 | 44 INGe2io0 bh Gaels Hour iii doealicae .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
IN OMRO Ee eee dane Weekes facet Manan 31.15 | 48 | 31.15 | 48 INOS oy cael das Hour .89 | 48 .735] 48 .735| 48 
INGIAO. Citi ccw Day 6.00 4.95 | 48] 4.68 | 48 INO. A eee Week | 46.25 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.95 | 48 
Groundmen— Firemen— 
1 44 40 40 Hour 32 44 


ING aloes stoners Hour 
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TABLE V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 





1929 1933 1934 1929 19383 1934 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
_| Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per |} Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operators— 
ING. PL Re eek Week | 2.88- | 45 | 4.00— | 45 | 4.00- | 48 NoP28e.0)9. Se Mth. | 95.00 | 48 |100.00 | 48 1100.00 | 48 
14.88 14.00 14.00 NOS as. on. Mth. | 90.00-} 48 | 95-00-| 48 | 95.00-} 48 
INOS 2.6 22 ee Week | 6.00- | 48 | 4.50— | 48 | 5.40- | 48 105.00 100.00 100.00 
14.50 13.50 11.25 Nowul4ige.. js. Mth 90.00-} 48 | 95.00-| 48 | 95.00-| 48 
INGae Bes st ee Mth 48.00} 413) 45.00) 414] 47.00] 414 105.00 110.00 110.00 
INCE Ce eee | Week | 9.50- | 48 |11.25- | 48 |11.50- | 48 INOM1Sby, 33.41). Mth. |100.00-| 42 | 92.00-| 42 | $2.00 | 42 
15.50 13.95 15.50 105.00 94.00 94.00 
IN RORY rah 2) SN Week |11.00- | 48 |14.40- | 48 | 17.00-| 4 
19.00 17.10 19.00 Cable Splicers— 
INGSmKOsee oa) sak Week |10.00— | 48 |11.25- | 48 | 12.50-] 4 One Lee ko ah. Hour .51 | 54 46 | 54 46 | 45 
16.50 14.85 16.50 INTO ee. tay Hour .44 | 54 41 | 54 43 | 54 
INE OV soe S| Week | 9.00- | 48 | 9.90- | 48 |11.00— | 48 INOIMSINe Esa. Day 4.50 | 54 4.23 | 54 4.50 | 54 
15.00 13.95 15.50 NOMA oe cae, Week | 37.50 | 48 | 33.75 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
NOSES Ae acct tte Week |11.00- | 48 |13.50- | 48 |15.00- | 48 INOsOUE 208, Week | 38.50 | 44 | 34.65 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
19.00 17.10 19.00 INGREGW, Soy. Week | 37.50 | 48 | 34.75 | 48 | 37.50 | 38 
INO219 24 5 33.2% Week |10.00— | 48 |11.25- | 48 |12.50- | 48 INO Teo Deak. Week | 37.00 | 50 | 33.30 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 
16.50 14.85 16.50 INOSNSit). tc8s. Week |33.00- | 44 | 34.65 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
Nosl0. 4. Week 50- | 48 |10.35- | 48 |11.50- | 48 38.50 
15.50 13.95 15.50 INOsWOAT, hs AS, Week | 37.50 | 48 | 33.75 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INOS Hie he Week |12.00- | 48 |13.50- | 48 |16.00- | 48 INFOQ oe We Week | 37.50 | 48 | 33.75 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
19.00 19.0 INOUE Th ce Week | 39.00 | 48 | 36.45 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
INOMI2 Je.08 ee Mth. |42.50- | 453/41.25- | 44 |/41.25 [44 Soya Ome Hour .935) 44 845) 44 845] 44 
67.50 65.50 INOS 222.880 our 935) 44 845| 44 84 | 44 
INOW Aes ccoke Mth. |42.50- | 50 |43.65- | 44 140.38- | 44 INO pe ol teh OUT Ue Ae 911) 40 911} 40 
70.00 70.32 70.32 ING WISN RNS. Hour 97 | 48 97 | 44 97 | 44 
INO st4 4 y.322 Mth. |55.00- | 48 |46.40- | 44 |46.40- | 44 INO SLO a a. Hour 97 | 44 97 | 44 97 | 44 
90.00 75.90 75.90 NOe LT ee Hour 97 | 44 93 | 44 93 | 44 
INO 1B Bh cee <e Day | 2.25- | 48 | 2.20- | 48 20. | 48 NOUS ons) Hour 91 | 44 1.07 | 383] 1.07 | 383 
2.60 3.40 3.40 NOP LOie vee. Hour 95 | 44 875 | 40 875} 40 
INO MIG SS ot Re Day | 2 Aen 48 | 2 pr 48 | 2.00- | 48 NGA Z0R tuk: Week | 44.60 | 44 | 30.90 | 32 | 31.70 | 32 
‘ .00 3.00 
NOME eee Day | 2.25- | 48 } 2.00- | 48 | 2.20 | 48 ||Installers and 
3.40 3.40 3.40 Servicemen— 
INGMES ERs oa ales Day 2.35- | 48 | 2.20- | 48 | 2.25 -| 48 INO lta 2 08: Day 4.28 | 54 4,32 | 54 4.32 | 54 
3.40 3.40 3.40 INOS 2i 3/8 <u Week | 36.50 | 48 | 32.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
INOSEIDU AS sss ook Mth. |50.00- | 42 |53.00- | 42 |48.00- | 42 INORoHAG Fk. Week |.......]...- 37.35 | 44 | 41.50 | 44 
97.50 88.00 88.00 INOwe4at 3.88. Week } 17.50 | 48 | 24.30 | 48 | 29.00 | 48 
INO: 120585 5,6 sk Mth. |75.00- | 42 |72.00- | 42 |72.00- | 42 INOAHIDRS tae d.s Week | 35.00 | 50 | 32.85 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 
95.00 91.50 INOS es Sy Week | 36.50 | 44 | 32.85 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 
INO921 ees Week |11.10- | 42-}10.00— | 42-|11-10 49- INOSMIZE Resets Week | 36.50 | 48 | 82.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
22.50) 48 20.80} 48 21.95| 48 INOASHe. clo. Week | 36.50 | 48 | 32.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
INOMNOM ss eth Week | 39.50 | 48 | 35.55 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
Observers— Noz0ny.odees Hour .88 | 44 | .795 | 44] .795 | 44 
INO: MLLER 53 ee Week /13.00- | 48 |10.50- | 48 | 9.75- | 48 Nov Li eis): Hour |. .90 | 44 .837 | 40 .837 | 40 
19.00 11.75 11.00 INOS Lo eioe td Hour .95 | 44 | 1.092 | 383} 1.092 | 383 
INO nas eho Week |18.50- | 48 |17.55 | 48 |15.50- | 48 NOSIS 1H.) 22 8a: Hour .87 | 44 .805 | 40 .805 | 40 
19.50 19.50 INOMIa wk ae Week | 38.50 | 44 | 27.70 | 32 | 28.45 | 32 
INO. 25. seek Week |19.50- | 48 |20.70- | 48 |23.00- | 48 
23 .50 2115 23.50 Linemen— 
IST ONE ay Week (1750= n4Sale aloe 19.50- | 48 INOW TAL ea Hour .28 | 54 251.1) 54 25 | 54 
20.50 20.50 INO Yao iik Ue) alah Hour .44 | 54 38 | 54 38 | 54 
NOLS. ale: Week |19.00- | 48 |19.80- | 48 |21.00- | 48 INO ORO eee Day 3.36 | 54 3.24 | 54 3.42 | 54 
23.50 21.60 24.00 INOsNER bce. Week | 30.00 | 48 | 30.15 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
INOS piOwks < ea Week |14.50- | 48 {18.45 48 20.50} 48 INOBNGHS. 4 Soe. Week | 33.50 | 40 | 30.15 | 44 | 33.50 | 44 
20.50 INOMBORNS cs cites Week | 33.50 | 48 | 30.15 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
INO} lated acs ots Week 19.50] 48 | 17.55 | 48 19.50} 48 INOAB Ti. ee Be Week | 34.00 | 50 | 30.60 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 
IN OWES 68 4.5 ee Week | 28.00] 48 | 21.15 | 48 | 23.50] 48 INOMBSae. | ble Week | 34.50 | 44 | 31.05 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 
INORG eS ie Week | 34.00 | 48 | 30.60 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 
IN for Ue ee Week | 14.50 | 48 | 30.60 | 48 | 34.00 } 48 
Supervisors— Nowiion.. i. 08. Week | 37.50 | 48 | 33.75 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INK eae Week |10.50- | 48 | 8.10- | 48 | 8.00- | 48 Ie BAA Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44 
20.00 16.25 14.25 INOMTO MR ee, Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44 
IN Ongn a it oe ets Week |14.50- | 48 |13.05- | 48 | 15.50-] 48 INOv4h.. oho8. Hour .925| 44 .86 | 40 .86 | 40 
19.50 17.55 19.50 INGRMS Ha.) Sekt our .92 | 44 92 | 44 92 | 44 
IN Oc tee oot ates Week |18.00- | 48 |17.10- | 48 |19.00- | 48 INOBIGHE. 3s ats Hour 88 | 44 88 | 44 88 | 44 
27.50 27.00 33.50 INO Mane he oes Hour 88 | 44 88 | 44 88 | 44 
IN G4 ew 5 ot ee Week |14.50- | 48 |13.95- | 48 |13.50- | 48 NOMBRE ee: Hour 87 | 44 805| 40 85 | 40 
20.50 19.80 22.00 INOMMOME 3. Sh Week | 38.50 | 44 | 26.60 | 32 | 27.30 | 32 
ING3e Oe eee Week | 17.00 | 48 | 15.30 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 
INGHC On Roney es Week |18.00- | 48 | 18.00-] 48 |20.00- | 48 ||Repairmen— 
25.50 22.95 25.50 OMIA has Day 4.85 | 54 | 4.59 | 54] 4.59 | 54 
INGOs adi ineee's vot Week |15.50- | 48 |16.85- | 48 | 18.50-| 48 INOS 20. Lah. Week | 36.50 | 48 | 32.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
24.50 18.45 20.50 INOMBESRES 35a. Week | 36.50 | 50 | 31.50 | 50 | 36.00 | 50 
NOS ee io8 sen Week |14.50- | 48 |14.85- | 48 |19.50- | 48 INOS? Sic dee.cs Mth. {200.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 
19.50 17.55 16.50 INOS One wecree Week | 36.50 | 48 | 32.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
IN Onde 06% wc hates Week |15.00- | 48 |15.30- | 48 |18.00- | 48 INOSGB Sinaia: Week | 36.50 | 48 | 32.85 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
23.50 21.15 23 .00 INOSAES ts oak Week | 39.50 | 48 | 35.55 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
ING IOs ta et Mth. | 70.00 | 453] 70.35 | 44 | 70.35 | 44 INOSMSRS: e808 05 Hour .87 | 44 1.00 | 40 .922| 40 
Nos exatens Mth. | 87.50-| 48 | 86-50 | 44 | 86.50 | 44 INON BOR 2588. Week | 38.50 | 44 | 27.70 | 32 | 28.45 | 32 
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TABLE VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 








1929 1933 1934 
Occupation Wages | Hrs| Wages , Hrs| Wages , Hrs 
per |per| per |per!] per |per 
week |wk.} week |wk.| week |wk. 
: $ $ $ 
Checkers and Markers— 
IN Oe LReant nik Gees 8.85 | 48 10.00 | 44 10.00 | 44 
INO paws Ket tenche babes 12.00 | 54 O50) 00 9.50 | 50 
IN OMBOL Ss Gas farictene 9.00 | 54 8.00 | 43 8.00 | 43 
IN OSB A Seton tee cece 122br oo 10.30 | 53 12.44 | 53 
INO Or. So eecicmes 18.00 | 55 14.50 | 55 14.50 | 55 
IN OMG. by pk criaieete 18.00 | 50 14.40 | 40 14.40 | 40 
INOMTAS. eck chasers 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
INOS tOn aS lcibanes 13.00 | 474} 12.50 | 50 12.50 | 48 
INGE OFC ee eae 12.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
UN OSB O |e er errr 15.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
NOs a: ce ceR men 13.23 | 49 10.08 | 36 11.20 | 40 
INO L2I Ey thee ae 12.00 | 463) 12.09 | 463] 12.09 | 463 
INO TAS ee are Radek 12.50 | 50 9.90 | 45 9.90 | 45 
INCOM eR Pa 10.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
INOS Lats Lae iia 13.00 | 54 13.00 | 45 11.50 | 50 
ING Ge ee deena 12.50 | 494) 10.80 | 492) 10.80 | 44 
INO TI St Hei Fa Sie 12.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 
INO SS MR iver eea nt 9.50 | 50 9.90 | 50 9.90 | 50 
IN OST OR: eee Sh eet 15.00 | 48 14.50 | 48 14.50 | 4 
INOga2 OFS. oar ais 15.00 | 48 11.25 | 40 12.00 | 48 
INO S21) beee 13.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
ING822 0% ).5.5.6 are 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
ING.9 23) hoon ae 14.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
INGiO24)), Rita ee 16.00 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 45 
INOP25 so Ube teeta 15.00 | 46 15.00 | 48 14.50 | 44 
INO:V-265.:.8 eat ates 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 
Menders— 
NOG ar) on Seat 12.00 | 48 10.00 | 44 10.00 | 44 
INO R2Hg ane ete 14.00 | 45 10.00 | 44 9.00 | 44 
INONiOr sae ena 12000) 55 12.00 | 55 12.00 | 55 
INOFT 722s bee e 15.00 | 50 12.80 | 40 12.80 | 40 
INO ag OMA Risin cio urate ave eats 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
IN Oa Gla ee ren 13.00 | 473} 12.50 | 50 12.50 | 48 
INOS Toys «tee ree 12.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.55 | 48 
IN OMS, Cian ears 14.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
INOS OLE. Sal geen 14.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
INO FLO RE ia eee 12.00 | 463) 12.09 | 463] 12.09 | 463 
INO SLT Se cease anreeene 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
INOSML2E Sofas 12.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 
INO Sela See a eee 15.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
ING SOLAS eas Rees 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
IN OSS 15 Pee ae 15.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
Washers— 
INO SUE.) sets Stee 24.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 44 21.00 | 44 
INOS 225 oh hon dnt 24.00 | 44 | 21.26 | 46] 20.52 | 50 
56 
NOM one: Rebi beeen: 30.00 | 54 24.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
NOM an vied paver ee 19.50 | 53 12.30 | 53 15.88 | 53 
INO SOD 4) nei teen 18.00 | 55 15.00 | 60 15.00 | 55 
INOUE GM. cp ee oes 16.00 | 50 12.80 | 40 12.80 | 40 
INOS Ui te aawie re 15.00 | 48 16.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
INOS Sk ee Ae 26.00 | 473} 20.00 | 474] 20.00 | 473 
INOS MORE Hae Jee Bet 24.00 | 473] 22.50 | 50 | 23.50 | 50 
INGS10%.6 ee oe 25.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 
INOMIAER SS Se eget 26.00 | 48 | 25.50 | 48 | 25.50 ! 48 
INOMID i ee aes 25.00 | 50 | 23.40 | 48 18.00 | 48 
IN OUFISMS here: ANE 24.01 | 49 15.84 | 33 17.28 | 36 
No ae Ge te 20.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 50 
INO 1D io eae ee 32.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 
INOP TG) 5 Se see 31.25 | 54 | 32.50 | 50 | 32.50 | 50 
INOSIG A. Cee ane 21.00 | 493} 19.00 | 493] 19.00 | 44 
INOS 18 0. ete eee 22.00 | 50 14.00 | 50 | 14.00 | 50 
INOw10' eer. 29.00 | 50 | 22.55 | 45 20.30 | 45 
INO 520°) ee bares 30.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 41 15.00 | 41 
INOM21. |. aaa 25.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 
INOS 220%), 8 es ke ene 30.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 
INOS 23 7tere de eee 25.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
INOS 24 ree eno 20.00 | 54 19.00 | 54 19.00 | 54 
INOP 25%...) Sees aes 25.00 | 48 19.00 | 45 20.00 | 45 
INOS26M kay oes 25.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 44 
ING 27a Reese heed 30.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
Starchers— 
Noe Lia) ono 10.00 | 50 8.50 | 50 9.00 | 50 
INOP \ 2te ta A ead 10.00 | 54 8.00 | 43 9.00 | 43 
INO S237. ch ee eet 13.00 | 53 9.35 | 53 12.00 | 53 
NOME Ao Sarees 15.00 | 55 12.00 | 55 12.00 | 55 
INGOs Oeter oa ar 16.00 | 50 12.80 | 40 12.80 | 40 
No. Eee Wai a 14.00 | 48 2.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
ING YT Orie ee 12.00 | 473! 412.00 | 473' 12.00 | 474 








ce ee eee tweens 





1934 
Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per | per 
week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ 
IN Ogee tS inh eke eae 12.50 | 48 
INO <tou staan 12.50 | 48 
INOD1O: 2.3; case 12.50 | 48 
INGHRDIRS eck ties os 12.09 | 464 
INCONEL® ..7ee est 9.90 | 45 
IN GET Siyct hho asia 12.00 | 48 
INOHYLARE . desu reese 11.00 | 50 
UNOMELD ES Wea lea ceae 10.80 | 44 
INTO) gilt A a 9.90 | 50 
INGE ONE Bs. A. er 12.00 | 48 
IN OR LSIO cL 1s Sierras 12.50 | 48 
INOp LO td ees Komen 12.50 | 48 
INORZOL. on. uence 12.50 | 48 
INGuEZ TR hr. te neice 13.50 | 45 
IN ORO 2M ta eo 14.50 | 44 
INGA Oke ree tne aes 13.50 | 48 
Troners (hand)— 
04/00 a Pe = I 10.00 | 44 
INOS IZ NAS. ot ete 7.11 | 50- 
56 
INGOs Rou A Se eee 9.00 | 48 
INOOG Gey ee ae 12.00 | 53 
INO POR oa a. See 12.00 | 55 
INOm Ole ofosioc ane 12.00 | 40 
INOW Mi Ged. Seek ee 12.00 | 48 
INOME SH en .b ae 12.00 | 474 
IN GbOse ds ae) ee 12.50 | 48 
IN OPEL od.) Meme 12.50 | 48 
INos“DIb Lae eek 12.50 | 48 
INIOUM Zhe 2 hag 5 Mee 8.13 | 343 
INOS Torce, 1 Beaton 12.09 | 463 
Note ar fee. eee 13.00 } 48 
INOS Tb 3.4 ee See 11.00 | 50 
NORMAL Onc de yo See 10.80 | 44 
ING life ee ee ee 11.00 | 50 
INGA SIE. see 9.90 | 50 
INOSTION & i ens 14.00 | 48 
INOMEZ OIG he ee oe 12.50 | 48 
INOS) 2 Ie, Stee 12.50 | 48 
IN O22 A Nene aie ee 12.50 | 48 
NOR ZOn sorte eee 13.50 | 45 
INOW 24 ee eae 13.50 | 46 
INO, 2054 te oe eee 13.50 | 48 
Mangle-room 
W orkers— 
ING. Aol). Sa ee Vea 10.00 | 44 
INO ree SUI 6.24 | 48 
INWe ler ine Seeley 9.00 | 48 
INOSO AIR ac deme Se 12.00 | 58 
ING. 35) ee ae 12.00.) 55 
INOAWIGS. er 2 aan 12.00 | 40 
INO ees oe ee ae 11.00 | 473 
ING 88 ee 12.50 | 48 
INGO .9)4.. 1 ame kes 12.50 | 48 
INGVLOR . 4.5 2 Re 12.50 | 48 
INO ls See ee 12.00 | 48 
INO 12 oe See 11.00 | 50 
IN OSLS) ie eee 10.80 | 44 
INO? 14 hee aie 14.00 | 48 
NoMa ai4.c 4... eo 12.00 | 48 
INOMIG60s 4598.40 12.50 | 48 
INORG Tes eg is Hates & 12.50 | 48 
INO 18). AAD Biko ka) eee eee 12.50 | 48 
NORIO Se... Res ck 13.50 | 45 
INO DORAN Mee 13.50 | 40 
IN OMe eo Teer 13.50 | 48 
Shirt and Collar 
Finishers:— 
INOSAL SEY Of. | she 10.00 | 44 
INGUO2 2 Ec): Ae 9.00 | 43 
INO. SS Phe Re 5 are 12.00 | 53 
IN GUOIAL ES BS ae. 12.00 | 48 
INGO: “ROs See OP 13.34 | 48 
INGHIGM Books Pia sk 12.50 | 48 
IN OST ee gee Oa 15.60 | 48 
Cs RC 11.57 | 443 
IN OE O LH Rap Ome ne.) 13.49 | 463 
INOMELO: steer. Een 12.00 | 48 
No. 11 11.00 ' 50 
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TABLE VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 














1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per jper| per | per per |per| per |per} per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk.} week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Shirt and collar 
finishers—Con. 








INOW 2 eee nce hie 12.00 |} 50] 11.00] 50 40.00 | 48 | 34.00] 48] 34.00 | 48 
INGralonaencce rae 12.50 | 50 | 11.00] 50 30.00 | 48 | 28.35 | 48] 31.51 | 48 
INOnp See oh ene 15.00 | 48 | 10.501} 40 31.00 | 463} 28.21 | 40 | 28.21 | 464 
INO SEL Olne tcrek serie 13.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 25.00 | 50 20.25 | 60 20.00 | 60 
INOnel Gantt oe Sh eee 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 32.50 | 54 29.25 | 50 24.00 | 54 
INOSRLM coe At eects 15.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 45 35.00 | 493] 30.00 | 493] 30.00 | 494 
INO nel Serrcecincs cies. o 14.50 | 46} 14.00} 48 45.00 | 50 | 387.00 | 50} 33.50] 50 
IN Onmel Qlne ae crock okcarege 13.50 | 48 | 13.50} 48 35.00 | 54 | 29.00 | 54] 26.00 | 54 
40.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
Sorters:— 35.00 | 48 | 28.00] 48} 25.00] 48 
IN Oiaae Lis ovanere classe esters 8.00 | 48 | 10.00] 44 45.00 | 48 | 40.00] 48 | 40.00 | 48 
IN Onan etic ee tcrt 10.00 | 44 7.33 | 56 30.00 | 48 | 30.00] 48} 30.00] 48 
40.00} 54 | 32.00] 54} 32.00] 54 
ING Oides sain et stir 13.80" 153°)" 10:35) 1) 53 40.00 | 48 | 30.00] 45} 30.00 | 45 
INOtee Sacto nok cee 22.00 | 50 | 17.60} 40 35.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48] 26.00 | 48 
IN pmb ae ctameccadoke 12.00 | 473] 12.00} 473 43.50 | 48 | 38.88 | 48 | 38.88 | 48 
INO WROS ate er Cee let neste oleae 12.50 | 50 
INOMER ore sas ee 12.00 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
INGEST Gi hoe tome 1200 ASME Lo OUILSSe th 12) D0 MAS a cwN Ol litrva es cmos lie muysetoe| keene 15.00 | 60 | 15.00} 60 
INO Serre coh seer: 12.50 | 463] 10.40] 40 22.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 
INO) ORE er ten 17.00 | 48 | 12.00} 48 20.00 | 45 | 20.00 | 48] 20.00} 48 
INGupl 17 Sa eer oe 12.50 | 44 | 10.80 | 44 Soi aeons azo atone oon mead SONOS 
INO BLO sak sic eee 15.00 | 48 | 12.50} 48 32.00 | 48 | 28.00} 48 | 32.50 | 48 
INOS TES Goats ence 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 28.00 | 473] 24.00 | 472] 24.00 | 473 
28.00 | 473] 20.00a 20.00a| 54 
Engineers:— 28.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48] 27.00 | 48 
One eee neki cemant 35.00 | 48 | 25.00] 48 34.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54} 20.00] 54 
IN Ovi Ae cco cbr 28.00 | 54 | 32.00] 60 23 TOA 2 LONGO og Webs aon lmoe 
INGWR On oe connec 25.00 | 45 | 22.00} 48 30.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54] 25.00] 54 
INO ate cae ohtoas 345507103) |p Olek |p oo 25.00 | 48 | 19.13a] 48 | 18.00b} 48 
IN Ova Onasch knee 36.00 | 60 | 30.00} 60 38.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48] 19.00] 48 
INO ne Onie use seer. 40.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 40 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48} 25.00] 48 
INOte die feet at rerer 35.00 | 48 | 30.00} 48 30.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 45 | 22.00a} 45 
INOte Oe tt cece ces 30.00 | 472| 23.00 | 473 32.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48] 24.00] 48 
NOt Oneart meer 46.00 | 473} 45.00 | 50 33.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48] 25.65 | 48 





a—Commission average. b—Plus commission. 


TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
A. Logernc* 


SS a a 





1928-29 1932-33 1933-34 1928-29 1932-33 1933-34 
Locality —— -| cr \ccqucr Locality a rr 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages| per] Wages] per| Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME INO sete ce ae Mths | 40-00860se eee: 35.00 | 60 
PROVINCES INOe Ueearcenscs Mth? ] 45.00 60) dl .00 |] GOU Sst. 
Choppers and INOSHOR etter ce WCGIRI tease loan: 12.00 | 60 | 8.75 | 60 
Sawyers— INOme ie cde canes WOEGK eo one tle © 10200" | 60} 10°00" 7... 
NOs ole hiccarcaers Mth. |¢45.00 | 59 | 20.00 | 59 | 26.00 | 59 | No. 8.......... DaVii sos eete leer UO ae eae ES sree 
INO 2003. dees Mth. | 50.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 60 |} 26.00 | 60 2.00 2.00 
NOs 3.0. sade gos NIGER Roce « lle ote 30.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 NOOO Nene eee Day 3.05 | 60 1.60 | 60 1.75 | 60 
Now 4. gae¢ss IMiGhmapeeeec caleetes 30,0091 601) 25200=|5 60)" Nos l0le.... 42. PAV) iliovecheallseas 1.00 | 55 |- 1.25 | 55 
30.00 Blacksmiths— 
INOW Os sctevetare dois Mths 154 00704. | 240-00 le, 11.80! |ecell INOminacdess ees Mths |. 2scee ler 60.00 } 60 | 50.00 | 60 
Noa 62 .eruh: Mth 6000) |) 60) | 20200 =sIeR era uc ctsle ook INO m2 achidosestie Mthe 11002000 /2G0K une: lees 55.00 | 60 
40.00 INomone gence ett Mth 94.00 80.00 80.00 
NOs he cd aetecies JB Ks Bee eel eee 2.00 |....} 2.00 INOW 4a ede ste Week |e. 3io ce lca 15.00 | 60 | 15.00 
ING Seo aeie aes Day 2.10 | 48 |d 1.60} 60 | 1.75] 60 No. &........... Davy inca sece tas. Se2o 1.65- 
Now 933.3e08, eo DAYS Wnccemacten a .25- | 55 |1.50- | 55 3.50 
2.50 2°50 INO NOt onde orden Day 3.55 | 60 | 2.60 | 60; 2.10 | 60 
Nott0 Jase aoe DAVE Nees oases [eee 1.50- | 60} 1.60 |. INOsieaetieeines Day 4 SORE G0F (1 50s. = |ten |ererere cecsleteee 
1.75 2.50 
INOwl he. sonac cee Wieslkclliy.semeciioe es 9.00 | 60 | 9.00 |....||River Drivers— 
Nowl2.. Juaacdec Week: liasa cas clea 9.60 | 60 | 9.60 | 60 || No. 1.......... INEGI Pewee | ees 22.00- |....|26.00- 
82.00 39.00 
General Hands— NOR 2h ave cic eos IW Sete ania fe ne ei20e00) 1.60) Is el 2b—i leas 
INOise lec ctelates a0 Mth. |45.00- | 60 | 20.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 1.50d 
P| 50.00 INOS Cie paces Mth. | 70.00 |....} 46.00 }....] 1.80d 
Nowe 2. Sosa soe WI Sal les Gees SN ees SOsOON Pe | 26.00" |e aster NO mre tone Wieels |o8 emacs « 14.00 | 60 | 8.75 | 60 
INOl conn crccaten IMGGHina erences |isioae 28.00 ' 60 | 26.00 | 60] No. 5.......... Dayirtsee melee. De2orZOMy 2e2o1 ven 





d-per day.  11929-30. 
* Board and lodging without charge is general for employees on monthly rates and for cooks. 


90190—3 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Loacatnc—Continued 








Locality 
and — 
Occupation 


Unit 





1928-29 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


QUEBEC AND MaRr- 
TIME PROVINCES}: 


—Conce. 

River Drivers—Con. 
Nose OR. Seek ot: Day 
IN Oa ditt cn poets a Day 
INGEE Some ateh’ 1: Day 
INOSp OLE. cheek ce Day 
Now O02. sees. e Da; 
Nord tse 5 ah. Day 
INO sd 2... Walelost Day 
INO Ba BR eA aBee Day 
INO aes. |. eek Day 

Teamsters— 
INOS Meee st gee Mth 
Nos 2. eee Mth. 
INGuS Bare coe Week 
IN Oecd Fae On ee Week 
INO) fess hohe ay 
INow6 mec liek Day 
IN Oeil. Shai. ee ets Day 
Noxy8iee. bee: Day 

Cooks— 
Nog Bez: has... Mth 
Nome 30. wd. Mth 
NOSo eerrene Mth 
INOS RAS. eokeee. Mth 
ING SOS cts nee Mth 
INOsiNOo et tees Week 
INO Ae ciscee Week 
INO. 8shi ences Day 
LN ae des Day 
ING wIORs. fee Day 
I otra 1 ee a ote Day 
INGOs Lose Day 
INOa137 «pete Day 
INO: 14 ees Day 
ING Ste ne ba Day 
INODLG. 2c ieee Day 
Noulise ema Day 

ONTARIO 

Choppers and 

Sawyers— 

Oeil see ao dee Mth 
Nou2s :.6 2 eee Day 
Now 4: .4.0ee ie Mth 
Now er ch, ceede Mth 
Nowbae 4 ac dee Mth 
Nowa, .tte ee Mth 

Teamsters— 
Nowslat etek Day 
INOGZ 54. ore Day 
Nouseaen nce. Mth 
Novsds ne oc ee Mth 
NOS5 8: ces see Mth 
INOS0 bees oc Mth 
INOxe 75h ee. o5- Mth 
*1929-1930, 


1928-29 1932-33 1933-34 
we — Locality 
Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation 
wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
General Hands— 
INOaal ee as .c ctor: 1 Mth 
INOneeiss.s tebe. Mth 
INGO groves. a's fate ke Mth 
ees Se ae 1.60- 1.75- 
230 2.10 INGOs ess Seetoet Mth. 
Ze DOM eS di! sehe ees casas 1:25 | 84 
3.25 | 60 | 1.75 | 60] 2.10 | 60 ||Blacksmiths— 
2.50- 60 |1.00- 80 |1.25- SOU WeINOad wees o sebam se Day 
e290 1.50 Tae 
€ ae Calaatig 1007] 2) Lob he ealmNO. cee. scree eee Oay, 
1.75- 84 | .75- 84 |1.00- 84 
2.50 1.00 125, INO aS eas oo Yen oe Mth 
2.15 LEOQ0ER See 2 cl. 3 elie INiOs 2b ears «tetera Mth 
1.25 INOtw0 ise. ope Mth 
1.50- GOS} Ble255) G02), arene eae 
PAD River Drivers— 
S200 EGOs cee cers oltecchenc DF OR eG Ae NOsel ce s.. ajpeie'st Day 
3.2 
INO 22 have c's Bradete's > Day 
50.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 
D400 Me eete| 40200" | oo HCL le SO alee |e NOaid ames ..ce cues ote Mth 
bid, term pe et 13200} 60%) 15. 00K. - 3 
Pee es ah 147505160. |) Ti 2560 ule INOW4 ee. cise oe GE 
aM eNaa ete 20004 (6041. “2200 ree 
BuO oe lee 1.72- |....|1.45- ...||Cooks— 
1.95 2.06 INO spl gees stepare of Day 
3.05 | 60 | 1.60 | 60] 1.75 | 60 
baits sfecal le ee 2.002, 1266.) 22252) 456M Nos2tes. tars 3.) Daye 
DE 
IN ODO ests acc presets eke Mth 
*60.00 | 59 | 40.00 | 59 | 40.00 | 59 
© 78 OO=ibe ae | 4S0200 | sce! 45 OOK 4.5 ll INO es say... os rarsmeiats Mth 
100.00 
Retard rar 50200 4)60s) 45.00) | “604 “Noed s.ca.4 2+ | Mth 
1 O00 Mere 5 | Soraee ae 48.00 | 70 
94.00 85200) 2. 3) 85. 00)| ce.) INOLGh Pease. ee Mth 
Pe 5 cae Wagetere 15.00 | 70 | 15.00 | 70 INOS (eeisccce coe Mth 
Pe ol ee 22.50 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
Lois SRE 2.00)... o2|1.40= All NO. Ssencm ee. ci Mth 
2.45 
SO0TES4 See ame elicit. 2 1.75 | 84 BRitIsH 
4.60 | 70 2.90 | 72 Pat hiya Ge CoLuMBIA 
3.00 | 80 2.00 | 80 2.00 | 80 
Pot teen | eae 1.50 | 55 1.75 | 55 || Head Riggers— 
DART eae OOS aerat « vb. KON cca P WING ales aes ogee ae Day 
3.25 | 84 |1.35- SAN chica ae | sane INGE ee eee Day 
1.50 INO. ost a's Buasaperses Day 
Rae Alo ae 12508607)" 175 ING GA spe ane tes) aay 
90.00 | 70 SO tel cheeses acre lean INOS D se) h eestne Day 
SECURE Fes roa oie | Weare 300. |> 60M INOW G8 oe tec Day 
Second Riggers— 
Now lee. tae cee Day 
INO. 2, & oes aee Day 
IN MGRESA, Saale Sie Day 
INOW 4A, Bice reidelc Day 
35.00- |60: (a) 184 | 60 |(a)1.34 1/60)| No. 5:......05.. Day 
50.00 NowiGzen pee dog Day 
ie Se ob B .35- 60 | .50- 60 ||Rigging Slingers— 
1.00 1.00 | 60 INO caleba ay 
Se Ne a ae 26.00- | 60 |30.00- | 60 || No.2...........|Day 
35.00 35.00 INGise aaa Bee cate Day 
BS O21 BG toiaah ole: oo Ute de ah ceeae eek Day 
35.00 36.00 Head Loaders— 
38200" WOU! | wepta. «| cen! 20.00 | 60 ING aT eee eke Day 
40.00- | 54 | 30.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 48} No. 2........... Day 
50.00 INOMO Sobre tod Day 
INO, Seo eet Day 
2.00 | 60 |1.00- COT Tebd—. "HOR INGO fis .aee Day 
1215 taf} Second Loaders— 
BR | ere 35- 60 |.50- 60 INOW es aeloay 
1.00 1.00 INOw2)s. Baas Day 
Ae eee ee 35-00 | 60 | 35.00 1,60) ANovs..... 00... .| Day 
30 00= “OO ac actoalicitess abc OO) tC eels ONGs eae. bose ay 
40.00 INOEOrerctas anrdos Day 
26.00- | 60 |18.00- | 60 |.......].... INOsa0 dee torte ae Day 
35.00 30.00 INO: site eee ree Day 
40-00" [8G | ecscreets al ora 26,00, 1260n, NowSaack oh dss Day 
ety 35.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 48 |] No. 9........... Hour 
60.0 


(a) On piece rates; minimum wage rer day. 


ee ed 


es i ec i 


eee cree eloees 


Pe ee oe ry 


a ce cr ar 


were esetoces 


ee 


oe fe ry 


er i ey 


Seem ee) sé me 


re 


(6) Per month. 


1932-33 1933-34 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 
$ $ 
18.00- | 60 |26.00- 
26.00 35.00 
BY Rel die weet eee 30.00 | 60 
26.00 | 60 | 35.00 |... 
40.00- | 60 |50.00- | 48 
50.00 60.00 
2.50 | 60 |2.25- | 60 
2.50 
1.25- | 60} 1.50 | 60 
1.50 
45.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
ftom [tates eral toners 75.00 | 60 
Be oc: Spal 80-00) feral 
1.00- | 60 |1.00- | 60 
1.25 1,25 
35- 105 |.75- 105 
1.00 1.75 
aA wee, 30.00 
30.00 | 60 |35.00- | 60 
40.00 
1.66- | 70 |2.00- | 70 
3.8) 5.0 
1.00- |105 |1.00- {105 
1.50 1.50 
35.00- | 60 |45.00- | 60 
50.00 60.00 
Aor s| Sar 52.00 
75.00 | 70 | 75.00 | 60 
Reed pane 75.00 | 60 
60.00 | 60 |60.00- | 54 
90.00 
100.00 | 84 |75.00- | 84 
100.00 
5.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
5.00 | 48 6.50 | 48 
5.20 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
5.00 | 48 6.50 | 48 
4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 7.00 | 48 
2.60 | 48 3.50 | 48 
3.75 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
2.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
3.60 | 48 4.50 | 48 
2.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 
3.55 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
3.40 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
3.40 | 48 4.50 | 48 
3.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
3.40 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
4.25 | 48 5.20 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 5.50] 48 
4.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
SHO) hee Cs PR ae a | ae 
3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
3.00 | 48 3.65 | 48 
3.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
3.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
2.10 | 48°|" 3.75 | 48 
3.25 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
2.95 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
30 | 54 .30 | 54 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Loaeinc—Concluded 








Locality 
and 
Occupation 


BRITISH 
CoLtumMBi1a—Conce. 
Chokermen— 
1 





sere ec oe ee 


er ery 


Second— 


F allers and 
Buckers— 


er ee ee 


1928-29 


Hrs 


Wages | per 





1928-29 1932-33 


Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 


1933-34 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


| | ef | | SE, LT "=e Cf 


ee i et 


es ic ey 


se ee reel eres 


es ieee 


see eee ele eee 


Ce ieee 


seer eer teense 


cee eee ol esos 


Cs aCe ey 


ee creer? 


cower eel eras 


see e weet teas 


Pec CI | (ACR 


es Ce ad 


sewer eel ens 


So ule were 6 fo * sii 


ice 


es cr 


es ory 


ee a es 





1932-33 1933-34 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 
$ $ 
3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
2.55 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
2.50 | 48 | 3.50] 48 
2.75 | 48 3.50 | 48 
2.60 | 48 | 3.50] 48 
De Oo mea SHR. ete tae, 
3.00 | 48 | 3.65 | 48 
3.00 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
2.75 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
2.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 
2.75 | 48 3.50 | 48 
Dako: 448. oo eeu Pee: 
2.70 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
Dale POG4 |ckwe tener aee 
2.25 | 48 | 3.20] 48 
2.00 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
4.25 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
4.05 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
AZOOe| AS elo callers | 
3.00 | 48 3.75 | 48 
2.76 | 48 3.75 | 48 
2.00 | 48 3.20 | 48 
2.70 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
4.90 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
4.75 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
4.90 | 48 6.00 | 48 
4.80 | 48 6.00 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
2.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 
3.40 | 48 4.50 | 48 
3.40 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
1.75 | 48 | 3.20] 48 
4.20 | 48 5.00 | 48 
3.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
3.00 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
ZOMG SS p leyoberts sels & 
hesSile4s: |e. eles 
4.25 | 48 5.00 | 48 
4.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
4.25 | 56 5.25 | 48 
4.00 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
4.05 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
AMON ESO hn cee ee oe 
2.25 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
2.25 | 48 3.20 | 48 
2.25 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 











Locality 
and Unit 
- Occupation 
INO. 48 ocak 3 Sas Day 
INOS Ole esis stp recsisont: Day 
INO. OF ee ok accede Day 
Brakemen— 
INOSELA, «hoot fee aed Day 
INTOL Dieta bnneatets Day 
INO Biere ola: AG obs Day 
IN OAS. oioais tse ol Day 
INAS .s..05 cet Day 
INOS Gaoukek ace Hour 
Donkey Engineer— 
aN oye ine ee ay 
Note... Gest Day 
IN OMSEN o's. AAeate Day 
INOMAS osc «5 te of Day 
Locomotive 
Engineer— 
INOn: Mae aa «a Sate Day 
INO. Bheaedle oaks Day 
INO A iansietis haeilee tof Day 
INGSA.s, ss ob tote ee Day 
INOS Do. 6.08 Anas Day 
IN OR Oitae eh tee ae Day 
INO Ugesia sh owiehe Day 
INO. Gita scart arose Hour 
Locomotive 
Firemen— 
INOW. 55h BE Day 
INOS Sect tee ote Day 
INOMOeE aaa ett as Day 
INO. Ages oktesis-de Day 
DOs FO Pitts bias, eck Day 
IN OMG ae.aa/ oles ts Day 
AN Oi djcls sak eee ate Day 
INO WBt ss oe Aes oe Hour 
Section Men— 
INO ae amet ersres Day 
INO 2 Miter csncr Day 
INOS 1Oh since oe ote at Day 
IN OPA os siecle Meets Day 
NOMS a abroeee st Day 
INORG. 2.44. S65.8 Day 
IN Opal arereae cate: Hour 
Blacksmiths— 
1 ore ae Seer Day 
INOS Zinta eden ss: Day 
INONS Reed oes ss Day 
Noh4uenceeas,.4: Day 
Nou bu sisk eo: Day 
IN OMG icctre slovaca Day 
INOW imesietes «4 Hour 
Cooks— 
INO Mus NaSne= Day 
INOW vnvess See ate Day 
INORoree.. tc Re A. Day 
INGHA Sead a Day 
IN GMOs tete ate ots Da 
INO Merck. Mth 
IN OMT er Ss) 8 « Mth 
NoxSAeneen,. 2: Mth 
INOROR Se sta locud Mth 


$ $ 

Eble he Bite oie 2.00 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
3.25 | 48 | 2.15 | 48] 3.20 | 48 
bcvti-age: Sth ote PROD IPAS! lee aeeccal aoe « 
4.50 | 48] 3.60) 48} 4.40 | 48 
Aes 3 As | ea 4.50 | 70 |h 5.25 | 66 
Fee | nee 3.25 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
5.60 | 48 | 3.40] 56] 4.20} 60 
a2 OORS8, |) 14525) 15:60)'| Seater. 
.50 | 54 .85 | 54 .35 | 54 
6.00 | 48 | 4.00} 48 | 4.25 | 48 
6.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48] 5.25 | 48 
E Neiaioks lbeie evs 4.50 | 70 | 5.50 | 58 
Bs a Gg Se 4.50 | 48 | 5.50} 48 
6.00 | 48 | 3.00 | 48) 3.50 | 48 
6.50 | 54} 4.50 | 54] 5.50] 54 
5.20 | 48 | 3.80 | 48] 4.80] 48 
Hee Aare se 4.90 | 70 | h.60 } 70 
b Masse 4.50 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
6.00 | 48} 4.05 | 48 | 5.00 | 60 
6200 148) |e 4250s | 648) | erma allie ees 
.50.| 54 .36 | 54 45 | 54 
3.75 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
3.50 | 48 | 2.25 | 48} 3.20 | 48 
3.40 | 48 | 2.20 | 48] 3.20} 48 
Se 5 6) Ane 2.75 | 70 |(h) .40 | 70 
SEA cab 2.25 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
4.80 | 48 | 2.60} 56) 3.20] 60 
SHOOURAS: | 1223515) 743). cette ears 
.50 | 54 315 | 54 .45 | 54 
3.20 | 48 | 1.20 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 
3.50 | 48 | 2.60 | 48 | 3.50) 48 
3.20 | 48 | 2.00 | 48] 3.00) 48 
Sat, el adede 2.25 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 
3.50 | 48 | 2.00 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 
3. 40048: | 02200" | 48) 1h 2s Se bee oe 
40 | 54 .25 | 54 .80 | 54 
6.00 | 48 | 4.50] 48 | 5.50 | 48 
Beck Gel soe 4.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
Farr Peal (ce = 4.00 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
BRA er are: 4.50 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.50} 48 
GEOOGIEAS | FAn 00) 485 1 setae 

M ‘ 
100.00 | 54 .31 | 54 .35 | 54 
5.00 | 56 | 4.60} 56) 5.40 | 56 
SF ei Gone 5.00 | 70 | 7.00 | 56 
SAME ot Riles 3.40 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
ee ca 3 4.00 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
5.50 | 56} 3.60] ...| 5.00} 356 
150.00 | 54 |100.00 | 54 }.......].... 
125) CODE SS 191 SO) p48 15 SS. ae cere 
Seite Card hace 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 
h.60 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 | 90.00 | 48 





(h) hourly. 


90190—34 


M-Monthly. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
B. SAWMILLS 











1929 1933 1934 ; 1929 1933 1934 
Locality |_| —__——_ Locality | |] Hp 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|] per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
: hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.] hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ ; ; $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Millwrights— 
MARITIME INOW ees Beata rere sien .(5 | 60 SOOTH GO\ eaeae gobtet es 5 
PROVINCES INO2e2)oa.5, ofe,cla rome ce ~G75) GO") Sasa ataaee -40 of 
Sawyers, Band— INOROGE cctaas ecte ne AQ MAGO |. seme eels oes 275) 60 
owl Weceiecteeie eet e 675} 59 .525] 54 525 IN OWA. 2s. jade tee 40).) Gi) 2 totes lean 40 | 60 
UNOuichr ce stan «5 aces 70 | 59 5: O25) eal (erry || bata INOGO feo fo toed eee 65 | 60 HOON OO le ceaseless 
INORG so, crater e at svers take 90 | 59 25 | 59 40 INOWOcE «4s Soe cceeee 50 | 60 .375] 60 .415] 60 
INOMA So Aca oe aoe .625] 60 .40 | 60 .50 NOP cic. ck Site Aaa COMBCO | Sc Beek. be. .50 | 60 
INOS Dire. caches feet .675) 60 .46 | 60 46 Stationary Engineers— 

Edgermen— INO: SS ame Glee c O7| GOON Seer lls ae 45 | 60 
IN Ossie s praia iiers 3 hele e7e 475) 59 .84 | 54 34 UINORZ ew tones. cater 60 | 60 DOU COs aes alleres 
INOM2h acest endaese 40 | 59 EDO e se niles combronlrocs INOFS ates olen tee AD g18G60 7) Si eee oleae 45 | 60 
INOBS Us «oie s deme 50 | 59 25 | 59 275 INOS che. se Whe tae oe 45 | 72 PL) 72 32 | 72 
INOVS Soi .< io Mae canes e 35 | 60 135] 60 20 INOW che cee cen oe 35 | 59 .25 | 48 25 | 48 
INORDS s'. copotie cee 50 | 60 20 | 60 225 INO%6..5, aca Was Lome 8 60 | 60 .50 | 60 50 | 60 
INOci Gis sisticis ae crererers 245} 60 21 | 60 21 Firemen— 

INC mee Oi ces ee 375} 60 265) 60 265 Ocilisietidacee netstat .40 | 60 345) 56 345| 56 
INOnoRicctetiels ook oe ESO MMOO | Fe cera ellete 275} 60 

Pilers— INONS) c.:tontenc eee sB0LVI605| Sa eee tlie 30 | 60 
INOML fe Cone ae 25 | 59 Gil aici ll. scess oN rose INORS Si. 3, Be ees .425) 70 27 | 70 30 | 70 
INOR BSE ccshitce solstice 275) 59 165} 59 175 Labourers— 

INOS 2s . oe Seecee 275) 60 135} 60 175 Ong er nee eyes 30 | 60 .20 | 60 20 | 60 
INO WA es, catinae siete 225] 60 19 | 60 19 INOUE 2. «cecaeiactere ae ZOMOON 3. cere less 20 ° 

Millwrights— NOME OR, osha eseeen 275] 60 .175} 60 175} 60 
INOBL sé dieses teeite 55 | 59 375| 54 375 Nos c4.7.c0 85. cece 275} 60 Lon GO"|\, geeceraed te ac 
INO 392 2 Be Secs 475| 59 15) feeeeteel fer shinies RL INO Di0, Hestas deere 25 | 60 LONE GO! |: ¢ crac eae 
INOS 5's cate teers 45 | 59 24 | 59 30 INO OF: tobhes dene 35 | 60 .225] 60 25 | 60 
INOFA Se. cee es neee 50 | 60 20 | 60 225 INOBRL7h. ais Sercc eee 30 | 59 .20 | 48 20 | 48 
INOND A. Goons oeeaens 40 | 60 332} 60 332 IN OSE BR ots: Sve d Tee a Gaus conor .20 | 60 225! 60 

NONE O. 1 SS... eee 275} 60 .115} 60 15 | 60 

Stationary Engineers— NOM OL cna 30-.37| 60 | .20-.25] 60 |. 20-.30} 60 

ONL aes eee 55 | 59 40 | 54 40 
INOs2 since ew seer 40 | 60 .25 | 60 25 British COLUMBIA 
INOWO® cc ccnes oetee t 425) 60 352} 60 352 Sawyers, Band— 
IN OAS eit sree 50 | 60 38 | 60 38 5 Be oR hor 1.15 | 48 .60 | 48 70 
INOW Ze. yeBer Sloe 1.11 | 48 .50 | 48 53 | 48 

Labourers— INOMTSE SiS 84 eee 1.25 | 48 .81 | 48 89 | 48 
IN OM T.:. Scere oeecccls 275) 59 .16 | 54 175 INO A. dc ackaeee 1.125} 48 72 | 48 90 | 48 
NORD Si bates scone 265) 59 .15 | 59 175 INOUE D nae veer 1.00 | 48 .55 | 48 65 | 48 
INORG Gace eat see 225} 60 135} 60 15 INOMEG.,..1. 5a. eee 1.25 | 48 .66 | 48 80 | 48 
INow4 wince. weer 20 | 60 125} 60 15 INYO a a PE 1.25 | 48 .60 | 48 75 | 48 
INOMD Nec nces sete 225) 60 19 | 60 19 INOMEBESScees § EGR .50 | 48 SOEs clon bee Sachse. 
INGHOR. tee foe ae 20 | 60 14 | 60 15 INGHEO Seon. bose .55 | 48 .00) | 44 36 | 48 

NOHO NS wenn ee 1.00 | 54 .60 | 54 60 | 48 
ONTARIO INO 1h. et et 75 | 48 .50 | 54 645) 54 
INOAI12)... 3.84.4. ceek 80 | 48 .25 | 48 45 | 48 
Sawyers, Band— INORET ON... 8 Ras ee 70 | 48 58 | 48 69 | 36 
OFF Lecsebes cease .90 | 60 SYNGE FS 28 age INoSI4: . 4.285.5 Seee 1.35 | 48 .85 | 48 .95 | 48 
INOSS 2inctceae aor OORTEGO: 1m. Meer lines. aC 03/00—30 SNO215.., 5.88.5 UTS Gh P48: |S. ceneee |e. .93 | 48 
0 || Filers— 
INGS833e)Sete se dees .80 | 60 425] 60 475 INOS 1c Soo. nee 1.20 | 48 .75 | 48 .80 | 48 
INOS 4. bend eee s -SONNOO: | Racin teers 70 INONEZE cee eee 1.50 | 48 95 | 48 1.00 | 48 
INO: a Diteniecce ten LOO}EGOo| Sete eee: 70 Now 3) aR) eae 1.50 | 48 1.10 | 48 1 25 ale 
INOSEG check aoe .90 | 60 2D IE OU Nitec Me tee NOTE: 35.04.) eee 1.25 | 48 1.19 | 48 1.31 | 48 
IN OFGS EER wileniocn .90 | 60 .65 | 60 715 INOte Dix 5:2 eee 1.45 | 48 1.18 | 48 .80 | 48 
IN OSRIS Ser seiee cierto a8 | cere wlccere lees .875| 60 40 NOME 6). ete oe 1.15 | 48 63 | 48 .68 | 48 
IN ay RH city. 70 | 59 .40 | 48 40 INOS Voncid Be eee 1.15 | 48 60 | 48 75 |. 48 
Nos 10s) S22 fect .675| 60 45 | 60 50 INOS 8s 82. cheer 95 | 48 80 60 | 44 
INoslls ieee ore -QOUNGOUl Ecete lees 50 INOS Oh csahhst cent » 1.00 | 48 .45 | 44 50 | 48 
INOSI05:..5 enon ere 1.30 | 54 .65 | 54 70 | 48 

Edgermen— NoS11e ..c0dh. 5 teen tee ee 1.25 1.25 
ING ae see ee ees 50 | 60 BED LOO | sisvere ce aloes INOS12 eat cc ese 1.10 | 48 .45 | 48 54 | 48 
INOa2ieceace eenere 390} GOaeccanee|aen 30 O0— il ENOmto ces etn ee 1.50 | 48 1.10 | 48 LO e236 

Edgermen— 

INONGE ceexsncanc onion 45 | 60 25 | 60 275 Now 1... ee 65 | 48 .60 | 48 675} 48 
INGR4 oc ccs cet areeee (420) GO| seteaeiee| oars. 325 UN OMI cn cxcsnchls cores 70 | 48 .55 | 48 64 

INOSDivesat oo cores POOR ROO Jameel case 35 Ife eae Gees te c 472) 48 .22 | 48 35 | 48 
INONGias5Get Sev oe ae .50 | 60 SRO OOM loeris cel tee INOW 4 oe cue 80 | 48 .49 | 48 54 | 48 
INOS 0 coo eee .50 | 60 35 | 60 385 INO De once cen coer 80 | 48 .52 | 48 63 | 48 
INOS cecetieee ee .425] 59 30 | 48 30 INO. EG reine c. 70 | 48 .41 | 48 45 | 48 
INOSD << 2c eee 375] 60 20 | 60 23 NOs 0 5 coc erasers sold oll ee tacteeen eee .55 | 48 70 | 48 
; NOs 8. cece 55 | 48 .33 | 48 40 | 48 

Pilers— Noe 9. ce daccoree 40 | 48 .25 | 48 35 | 48 

INO sc femcs ate cee SOL | SCOR Secale «ss 2000s") BINOw10 ce scoters 65 | 48 .50 35 | 44 

INGHII Sse eeroee ee 55 | 48 30 | 48 38 | 48 
INOAZ) 6 ccc oes 35 | 60 175} 60 20 INOS12. 5 cisias.ciee totus eee oe .85 | 44 40 | 48 
INOBSaieh caer oe S25ICGON| cerca | cas 225 INO Sistem sistas cers 80 | 48 50 | 51 72151 
INGH4 Soo ns eee 325] 60 25 | 60 30 INO ALE Cees ca eee 66 | 54 35 | 54 35 | 48 
INGJOm. con sone eee 525! 60 35 | 60 385 INoSIb yak tee 60 | 48 25 | 48 39 | 48 
ING SO ck ch ce eke 35 | 60 186} 60 263 ING kG as onsieon ears 75 | 48 50 | 48 70 | 48 


TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Concluded 
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B. Sawmitts—Concluded 
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1929 1933 1929 1933 1934 
Locality | Locality | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per}| per |per} per |per 

hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BritisH CoLuMBIA 
—Concluded INOR LS eye oiahe as, ates-Soee .65 | 48 .32 | 48 .41 | 48 
INOS LES crcate a sletnt oct .55 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 36 
Pilers— INOS LGM sels da tere .55 | 48 .50 | 48 .60 | 48 
ING. TR eo de tts .40 | 48 e201] AS wyatre lh .. INOS WG ete ogee .65 | 54 .56 | 48 .625] 48 
IN ON 2A aide cnet a cies .40 | 48 .16 | 48 .25 Firemen— 
INGSS Ss te ce eee .40 | 48 .28 | 48 425 NGS Al. oeanoeee .417| 48 .19 | 48 .28 | 48 
INO: Ae cdo tecectee .40 | 48 .20 | 48 25 IN OARS) Bical te varto tee .58 | 48 .33 | 48 .36 | 48 
INOS Oise datecs soe .40 | 48 ESO b||s ores .30 INO MGS) oaks Me. sctels .65 | 56 .50 | 48 .60 | 48 
INOMOMM, cals toca seine .40 | 48 .18 | 48 #05 INOMEELE. «1. Be casbe .50 | 48 .325] 48 .40 | 48 
INO Se cetlas catch em .66 | 54 .85 | 54 130 INO: BOER o.sfs: tes 4 stealer de Bete Ieee .325| 48 .40 | 48 
INOS8 Sod. scene .40 | 48 . 125] 48 25 INOws Ge cowtrn crn Saree .45 | 48 .265] 56 .35 | 56 
Millwrights— INO dst. cb Season .50 | 48 .405} 48 BA TAs. atone 
INOM «IP 554.4 soteces .80 | 48 .50 | 60 605). INOS. Shon desuoot oer .45 | 48 .28 | 48 Se le Bie 
INOMED Eases cen cone .75 | 48 .54 | 48 .59 INOSBORE 5: B36 PR .50 | 56 .30 | 54 .30 | 56 
INOS POs tAcactet« ate .60 | 48 .37 | 48 46 Nos LOA fas.< 5.04 ee .45 | 56 -25 | 56 .35 | 48 
IN GDS Bei oere 5 oes .75 | 48 .48 | 48 54 NOME i cle ote .40 | 56 .25 | 63 .35 | 56 
INOMODR.. 4. 8c. ee .70 | 48 .44 | 48 52 INO L2G ds oe sd eRe se ee kiaeeee -425}.... AGH db Wiebe 
INOS AO frccanete .70 | 48 .45 | 58 .55 INO MISE 4. Bet ees .40 | 48 .30 | 48 .320| 36 
INOERNT AE ich Sorc 5 Re .90 | 48 .65 | 44 .60 Noe late casecan sane .40 | 48 PA ie te .35 | 48 
INOS Ss. f. Faice eee .60 | 48 .85 | 54 .50 INOW 15, etait, ses .45 | 48 .32 | 48 .37 | 48 
INOS OM oo. 00 e .85 | 48 .85 | 48 aot Labourers— 
INOM1OM, 0.5. tacc tte alllivers stakes [eee A) ee .60 NOM deeectenee .40 | 48 520b 48ers HORS 
INOS IIR ihe cate cee .80 | 48 .45 | 48 .60 INOMI2 Tics es tates .40 | 48 .20 | 48 20) |) 35 
INOML2e actin aoe .70 | 48 .55 | 48 55 INOS On andes ate .425] 48 .27 | 48 | .25-.35] 48 
INOS ISR ocho ciate scan .15 | 60 .45 | 48 .50 IN OSA a ihethe <3 ees .40 | 48 .20 | 48 | .25-.35} 48 
Stationary Engineers— IN OD Db adits ot Mae et atch eee .15 | 48 .35 | 48 
Ios 0 ee Recs .62 | 48 p24 483) Area INONME LE cos Rant ne .40 | 48 .25 | 48 | .25-.35].... 
INGEIZAe cto ts ohettee .722| 48 .3875| 48 406 INO: ai Serctes cto .40 | 48 .25 | 48 | .25-.35] 48 
IN GEOR... f.s58 one .584| 48 OOF 2.8 .55 INGOs £8 oc Bc nees .40 | 48 .30 | 35 .35 | 48 
INGORE SEs eres tocet .60 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 INO MBO Ata oSs.c6 ee .40 | 48 .18 | 44 .25 | 48 
INGA OMe ores teks [aeeae cit | we tes .50 | 48 61 INOS LOR ccdiaaet sae .40 | 54 .25 | 54 .25 | 48 
INOSMOR... 3, ovek seer .70 | 48 .44 | 48 52 INOS. coats we see .40 | 48 .25 | 48 .35 | 48 
INOS Beck ohintn sees .60 | 56 .50 | 56 55 INO, LOE ALS erea:c:0 0 .40 | 48 .25 | 48 .35 | 48 
IN OMS, «2. Sek Stes .55 | 48 .50 | 48 .60 NOMI SE nds ec cteeliges seek alee. 425i. PoLOln eee 
INOse OE cic ke wet cee Ue e careebalee & .55 | 44 55 IN OME cde Bante .425) 48 .14 | 48 .26 | 48 
INO MOM... butts ot Gees .65 | 56 .45 | 56 595 INO MLO ails She's cctree -40 | 48 .25 | 48 .35 | 48 
INTO SHUIUR: .. Ao. ae cere .65 | 48 .50 | 56 .50 NOSIG.caanessot ee SO NESS UES kta, te .25-.35} 48 
IN OME IR Ac tok, Re Oe ee ee EOTON ete .65 
TABLE VIII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coat Minine* 
1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 

Locality ae Locality 

and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages| per 
ay day ay ay day day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 

Contract miners} Day 6.62} 8] 5.60} 8] 5.84} 8] Contract miners}Day 5. 67el 8h) 4:37) 1) Si 8.29) 8 

Hand miners... .} Day 4.15) 8] 38.74] 8 | 3.74] 81|| Hoisting engin- 
Hoisting engin- COIS Geindents ees ay 4.63 {9-10} 3.75 |9-10] 3.75 |9-10 

COLTS iota besvetve ay 4.34 18-82) 3.73 |8-83] 3.78 |8-84)| Drivers......... Day 3-72 |8-9 | 2.82 {8-9 | 2.82 |8-9 
IOPIVOELS...h1ee Day 3.45} 8 | 3.13] 8 | 3.16] 8 || Bratticemen....|Day 3.95 |8-9 | 2.75 |8-9 | 2.75 |8-9 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.59 Sty sez |eSalanceoo: || Sulla auimpmen?..... 6 Day 3.42 18-9 2.87 |8-9 2.87 18-9 
Pumpmen....... Day 3.85 | 8 | 3.50] 8] 3.46} 8] Labourers, 

Labourers, underground. .| Day 3.63 | 9] 2.66] 9] 2.66] 9 
underground. .|Day 3.83 | 8 | 3.14] 8] 38.16} 8 || Labourers, sur- 
Labourers, sur- LACH oc ukie otacke Day 3.43 |8-10] 2.53 |8-10} 2.53 |8-10 
facet est. Day 3.29 |8-83] 3.12 |8-84) 3.15 |8-83] Machinists...... Day 4.78 18-10} 3.57 |8-10] 3.83 |8-10 
Machinists...... Day 4.00 ;8-84] 3.53 |8-83] 3.58 |8-83!| Carpenters...... Day 5.70 |8-10} 3.60 |8-10} 3.60 |8-10 
Carpenters...... Day 3.76 |8-84] 3.45 {8-84} 3.41 |8-84]) Blacksmiths....|Day 4.95 18-10} 3.74 |8-10] 3.74 {8-10 
Blacksmiths... .|Day 3.99 18-83] 3.51 |8-84] 3.55 |8-84]| Alberta— 
Edmonton District 
New Brunswick— Contract miners] Day 6.008) Sh STO 8hls 52228 ees 
Contract miners] Day 3.83 | 9] 3.54] 8] 3.81} 8 || Hand miners....| Day 4.75 | 8} 4.00] 8| 4.00} 8 
Hoisting engin- Hoisting 

COTS.) hh 5. ay 3.838} 9] 3.05) 9] 3.05} 9 engineers...... Day 5.39 |8-9 | 4.66 {8-9 | 4.85 [8-9 
Drivers... 3. .b4.\. Daye | Sem, BOL Le] oa ORE cee] a cae tere IDTiVverst 2... 65-5 Day ALDI a Sal) oasOb| ros]. oso lelns 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.28 | 9 2.95 | 8 2.89 | 8 Bratticemen....|Day 4.73 8 | 3.97 8 | 3.98 | 8 
Pumpmen....... Day 3.00} 9 2.80 | 8 | 2.55 8.|| Pumpmen....... Day 4.35 Sl | ese y'/ 8 | 3.60] 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 

underground. .| Day 3.05 | 9] 2.89 | 8}| 2.791 9 underground. .| Day 4.07 | 8] 38.46] 8] 3.49] 8 
Labourers, sur- Labourers, 

EACCM coh aby. Day 3.00} 9 2.01 9 2.61 9 surface........ Day 3.69 |8-9 3.14 |8-9 | 3.13 8 
Machinists...... Day 4.005) OSlocaiale Ohl Lv o.o8 9 Machinists...... Day 6.25 |8-9 5.60 18-9 | 5.60] 8 
Carpenters...... Day 3.641 9 | 43.24 | 9 | 3.12] 9 |) Carpenters:. ss... Day 4.58 |8-9 | 3.88 |8-9 | 3.79 |8-9 
Blacksmiths... .|Day 3.921 9! 3.47 ' 9! 3.884 94 Blacksmiths....!Day 5.13 [8-9 | 4.16 '8-9 | 4.25 '8-9 


* For contract miners, average earnings at piece rates; for machine and hand miners, rates per day. 
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A. Coat Mintne—Concluded 








OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
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1929 1933 1934 eee 1929 1933 1934 
Localit; ocality 
and 4 Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation W ages] per} Wages des Wages} per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
dy. y. dy. dy. dy. dy. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Drumheller DDTIVOTS pons +0 Day 4.97 8 4.97 8 4.97 8 
District Bratticemen....|Day §.36 | 8] 5.42] 81) 8.42) 8 
Pumpmen.......|Day 4.56} 8] 4.56] 8} 4.56] 8 
Contract miners] Day 6.98 | 8] 6.23 | 8] 6.41}: 8} Labourers, 
Machine miners.| Day FA001 (988 | 36.2805) «8:1, VOL SO UeeS underground. .| Day AzA7 |S) 4.47 4 84, 4-478 
Hand miners....| Day 5.57 | 8} 5.00] 8} 5.00] 8 || Labourers, 
Hoisting SUTIACE..... ae Day 4.39} 8 | 4.39] 8] 4.39] 8 
engineeTs...... Day 6.82 | 8] 5.24) 8] 5.24) 8 || Machinists.....:.|Day 5.47. | 8 | \6.47.| 8] 5.47 1.8 
Drivers, ...ch.ee- Day §.25 |} 8} 6.00}. 8] 5.00 |'-8 ||) Carpenters.:.... Day 5-51 84 Saloll | 8 6.5 ee 
Bratticemen....| Day 5.57} 81] 5.00} 8! 5.00] 81} Blacksmiths....|Day Seo2) es | S524) 8 aoe eee 
Pumpmen.......}Day 4.67] 8] 4.20} 8] 4.20] 8 ‘ 
Labourers, British Columbia— 
underground. .| Day 4.67 | 8] 4.20} 8] 4.20] 8 
Labourers, Princeton 
SULLACO.. 5.50 Day 4.41 8; 4.00} 8] 4.20] 8 District 
Machinists...... Day |5.15- 4.63- 4.63- 
Bellen S220) 8 5.20} 8 || Machine miners.| Day 4.83 | 8] 4.69| 8] 4.69] 8 
Carpenters...... Da 5.77) 8} 5.20! 8} 5.20 | 81 Hand mimers....|Day 4.88 | 8] 4.56] 8] 4.56] 8 
Blacksmiths....| Day 5777, | 88 | 8.207) 8 | 5.20598 |) Hoists 
engineers......|Day 4.25} 8| 4.00} 8| 4.00] 8 
Lethbridge Drivers... eee. Day 4.27 8 3.80 8 3.80 8 
District Bratticemen....|Day 4°83 268 | 4:29.18] 4229" 148 
Contract miners] Day CASHES |) CLIN 84 7.47 eae Pumpmen..*.... .| Day 5 00N Se} Ae 0m) Sut 4 0 sees 
Hand miners....| Day 5.20 8 §.20 8 5:20 8 Labourers, 
Hoisting underground. .| Day 4.03 8| 3.90] 8] 38.90) 8 
engineers......|Day 6.20] 8] 6.20] 8] 6.20 | 8 |] Labourers, 
Trivers... 5.05. Day 5.10 8 5.10 8 5.10 8 surface........|Day 4-00 8 3.8% 8 3.87 8 
Bratticemen....| Day BOCOR MEO) SecOal mont: Sec simeO |meviachinists:: pe. Day 5.40] 8} 5.03) 8] 5.08) 8 
Pumpmen....... Day 4.45 8 | 4.45 8 4.45 8 || Carpenters...... Day 5.43 8 5.02 8 5.02 8 
Labourers, Blacksmiths... .| Day Sroomleese|| 8.02, ), 8.) ws02ees. 
underground. .| Day 4.45] 8] 4.45] 8] 4.45] 8 
Labourers, Vancouver Islandt 
surface........|Day 4.25 | 8] 4.25 | 8] 4.25 | 8} Contract miners] Day 6.14} 8] 5.70} 8] 6.04; 8 
Machinists...... Day |4.90- 4.90- 4.90- Machine miners.| Day 4.81] 8| 4.81 8} 4.81 8 
5.70} 8 5.70) 8 5.70} 8 || Hand miners....| Day 4.52) 8; 4.52] 8] 4.52] 8 
Carpenters...... Day 5.70 8 5.70 8 5.70 8 Hoisting 
Blacksmiths....|Day SiO) esl SeCOnh aS ah 5)20 es, engineers......|Day | 5.01 Srl. 8.10) } 68) | SAOLoaas 
MOT Vers! sb ome. Day 4.19 8 4.19 8 4.19 8 
Crow’s Nest Pass Bratticemen....|Day 4.42) 8 | 4.42] 8] 4.42 1.8 
and Mountain Pumpmen.......|Day 4.00} 8] 4.00} 8] 4.00] 8 
District, Alberta Labourers, 
and British underground. .| Day 4.14] 8| 4.14] 8] 4.14] 8 
Columiia. Labourers, 
Contract miners] Day SoZ a Onl eS a ees Se Omit SULLACO ene at ay: BHUCa ELOR cOruL | Poa tases | 1S 
Hand miners... .| Day 5.40} 8} 5.40] 8] 5.40] 8] Machinists.......]Day De LOS Sesion eon en eel Oeies 
Hoisting Carpenters...... Day SOAS Sas 04a 68 |, 6.047128 
engineers......| Day 5.89 | 8] 5.89 | 8] 5.84] 8] Blacksmiths....|Day ADielso| 42977) 8 | 4:97) 8 
t No figures for Chinese employees included. 
B. Metau MInInG 
1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Locality — Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per| Wages] per | Wages] per Occupation Wages] per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Compressormen— 
ONTARIO AND Not Ieee). eens Day: (se oeeceeee « 3.57 | 48 4.75 | 54 
QUEBEC INO. 2eoe ween et Day 5.58 | 48 | 5.58 | 48 | 5.58 | 48 
INO: Ste cence Day 6.00 | 68 | 5.20 | 56] 5.20) 56 
Surface Labour INGs aoe Sane oe Day ese nen ames 4.72 | 56 4.72 | 56 
- INGSS «de Sieve. Hour .65 | 56 .65 | 56 .65 | 56 
Hoistmen— NORODOM cE. Saas Hour 095) 56 .59 | 56 .59 | 56 
IN ORS TT oak Day 4.50 | 48} 4.24 |.48 | 4.24 | 48 ||\Labourers— 
Nottie Ac aeauret Day 4°96.) 485)" 6320948) | 5 220"|" 48" i? Nov 0: y... oo Day 3.75.1 54 | 3.00) | 54 ')° 3°00°) 54 
INOSES Se caemere Day 6. 50F 544) Gr50p | G4 |96.50 1754 INGe 8208. ee Day 32708148" ] Saver) 48) |) 3.76" 48 
NGscAk wae ie Day 6.00} 56 | -6700%)°56'| 6:00 "56 I) No. 93:4... 2:.; Day 3.50 | 54] 3.50] 54] 3.50 | 54 
INGs De aetae oe Day 5.50/56) 42801) 567" 4780156 |" (No: @40,,. 0.5. -e Day 4.00 | 54] 3.60] 45 | 3.60 | 45 
INGO. tote ncs Day 6.00°|.56 | 6.00") 56 | "6200"| 48 ||, No. 525.008. .; Day 3.75 | 54] 3:75 | 541 3.75) 54 
NOP RI nc ce ook Day D.00n | eObnt = DxCOn| Oot ovo | DOr ile NOw (Osa. i anet Day ves 05 hl eee A ee 3.85 | 59 
INGer Bae. eecck Day 5.28") 66 | *or 284) e660)" "5228 \56: ||P Now eran. lf ee oe Day 4.50 | 54 | 3.00 | 54] 4.50] 63 
INGr oc celeee nt Hour .68 | 56 .68 | 56 SOS: |1c00: |i INORG cers ireree Day 3.40 | 60 | 3.40 | 60] 3.40] 60 
ING. 10 tocces Hour .68 | 52 .68 | 52 .68 | 52 INOS HORS 2ines 4 Hour .53 | 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
INGSLICe Sane Hour 68 | 56 .68 | 56 .68 | 56 NOD Oso a eras Hour .47 | 52 .47 | 52 -47 | 52 
NG. bate ads oc ae Hour’ fooast ee .¢o | 56 CO (2 le NON Tom ciemee Hour .53 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
ING. fo oes co aee Hour (5 | 56 .75 | 56 ero OO UNOL Leama. Hour .42 | 54 .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
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B. Mera Mininc—Continued 











Locality 
and Occupation | Unit 
ONTARIO AND 
QurEBec—Con. 
Surface labour 
‘i —Con. 
Electricians— 
INO: Hale tee Day 
IN © Ge Dare eee t Day 
INO: {US Bers d take cls Day 
INO. 94 Pik bae Day 
ING: Dowco e Day 
INO uO 32 hee). Hour 
INO Vu Uo 2 <2 ote Hour 
IN Oy 8 eet eee Hour 
INO Oasis Pacts Hour 
INOM10 #5 ee 3. Hour 
Blacksmiths— 
INO, gal Bo. Fae a: Day 
NOME? 35 Ai, sa os Day 
INO .aNS 2... cea Day 
INO ake cit orate Day 
IN ODP bso coke Day 
INO LIMOS... dc.on ok Day 
INO GM docx cle ts Day 
IN@we8. 2 hee A Day 
INO: 209 F< 2 SRR ste Day 
NOP AO te cote. Day 
INO. st ©.) 8 Hour 
INO (12 Hk kok Hour 
NO 13 S35. Hour 
INGA $5. dct ai: Hour 
Machinists— 
IN Omar 2, Bt. ds Day 
UNIO GRR Bet oh ts Day 
BNO: 33 4.) ped: Day 
INO. 4 ak cE ts Day 
INO. MD... <2 Ret: Day 
INO) fOku area Hour 
INQ sola k cists ats Hour 
INGO. 28). ch. ook Hour 
INO 0a. Fae. Hour 
INO gO ke. See: Hour 
foe i emer es ae Hour 
INO. g02 &. . 2 eb dal Hour 
Carpenters— 
1 a GR Day 
Now ®. ohh 4 Day 
INO io: 3. othe, As Day 
INO: m4 5. <1 Rk os Day 
IN O39 5 <b ee d- Day 
INO. SOS ba a Day 
INOss 80 44s Hour 
ING2 483.5 Fc Hour 
INO 0898 COR aa. ee Hour 
INO: AO 4. 1.88... Hour 
INO ALP S.t ee Hour 
INO gI2s. Re. Hour 
Steel Sharpeners— 
No ee La See ay 
INOnc ove ee Day 
INOS FA: .5 Bh a. Day 
INO: 04% 58 501. Day 
NO. G09... 4 3% s: Day 
INO GES... be 4: Day 
INOne Go. haere st Hour 
INO. s88%. 4 2.0.04 Hour 
INO. 59 B.. 5% ob Hour 
ING. 410'4...2. 08 te Hour 
INO. AD 85 te oh. Hour 
Mill Labour 
Crushermen— 
INOGaE es... Ae Day 
INO:42 & ol be st Day 
NOUNS AE «6 6 oc cs Day 
NO: 5456 od on sh Day 
INO EBD ihe ob 5-0 cake Day 
INC OR Re ee Day 
INOS. UR ae oe Day 
INO 4S). 5 hth Hour 
INO. 49 cies. ate Hour 
INO OR. § Bes. Hour 
INO: bok Hour 


*Underground. 


1929 1933 

Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 

$ $ 
eh Oe oe: 5.85 | 54 
6.30 | 54] 6.00 | 56 
5.52 | 48 | 5.52 | 48 
6.75 | 54] 6.75 | 54 
7.60 | 68 | 7.80 | 63 
.75 | 48 .75 | 48 
.69 | 48 .69 | 48 
.62 | 56 .55. | 56 
.54 | 54 -65) | 54 
Hits. Salhees. .70 | 54 
6.25 | 54 | 5.04 | 54 
4.96 | 48] 4.96 | 48 
6.00 | 54] 5.33 | 48 
6.30 | 54 | 5.60 | 45 
6.50 | 68 | 5.82 |} 48 
6.50 | 54 | 6.50 | 56 
6.00 | 54] 5.85 | 54 
8.00 | 63 7.00 | 63 
).0on] 04 | .5.40) [ol 
4.59 | 54] 4.95] 51 
.68 | 48 .68 | 48 
.69 | 52 .69 | 52 
.80 | 48 .80 | 54 
.65 | 54 .65 | 54 
6.75-| 54] 6.00 | 45 
5.40 | 54] 5.40 | 54 
5.52 | 48 | 5.52 | 48 
6.75 | 54 | 6.75 | 54 
4.50 | 54] 4.50 | 54 
.65 | 54 .65 | 54 
.70 | 48 .70 | 48 
.75 | 48 .75 | 48 
.69 | 52 .69 | 52 
.75 | 54 .75 | 48 
.62 | 54 .64 | 51 
Phe oth bs .75 | 63 
4.96 | 48 | 4.96 | 48 
5.85 | 54 | 5.20 | 45 
5.85 | 54| 6.30 | 54 
5.85 | 54] 5.40] 54 
8.12.| 75 | 5.00 | 54 
5.50 | 54] 5.22 | 54 
.65 | 48 .65 | 48 
.62 | 48 .62 | 48 
.62 | 52 .62 | 52 
.65 | 54 .60 | 54 
.65 | 54 .65 | 54 
.51 | 54 54 | 51 
5.25 | 54 | 5.04 | 54 
5.00 | 48} 5.00} 48 
5.50 | 63 | 5.49 | 54 
5.40 | 54] 5.40] 54 
4.96 | 48 | 4.96] 48 
Sa Beto ic: abe 6.00 | 63 
re Se ns Lite 262 | 02 
.60 | 54 .60 | 54 
.62 | 48 .62 | 48 
0. SSE o- D8) | Ol 
.62 | 48 .62 | 48 
5.00 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 
4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 
4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
4.50 | 63 | 4.50 | 56 
4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 48 
45501 163} abe ee. 2 5 
4.25 | 48 | 4.05 | 48 
.53 | 56 .53 | 56 
.56 | 52 20% | 52 
.60 | 54 .60 | 48 
-46 | 56 .56 | 56 


1934 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 








Locality 


and Occupation } Unit 








Filtermen— 
INGOs Dehiccccte 6 iat Day 
INOS; 2B « «iaree ale Day 
INO OI ald oi ckehe Day 
INO Aa ated cists Day 
INOW OM ietileeds Day 
INO: AO hac: rotate oe Hour 
IN Osideetshc. ¢5. stete'ols Hour 
Millmen— 
INK RE Ieee & Day 
INO: £62. A oii fs Day 
INO; RYO tocick atu ols Day 
INOW Bi Be fot acne os Day 
IN Os wOihec Rene «he Day 
INOABO. |... 2 opi cke Day 
UNO gels oot ara Day 
INGOs eGo sua th den aft Day 
INGOs $60 ois ost < te Hour 
NOU AO La dam ot Hour 
ING; dase: os eh Hour 
Solution Men— 
INO, eo, 5 cee he Day 
INOS 2h hs <4 cays +h Day 
IN@ Sk dees seh Day 
INO ee oo heed. Day 
IN'O sgOlete bleh title's. Day 
INO a Orhnete tee cle Day 
INOv eth so. bes ds Hour 
Underground 
Labour 
Machinemen— 
INOvil ie. toh te Day 
INO Nag 2 eect bectey ch: Day 
INOi gts 4th Day 
INO: ne tne che Day 
INO ID sk tthe os Day 
IN Os galls. 33 batek. 4: Day 
INO pels oes: tea as Day 
INO ma Shs. sais a: Hour 
INO: Oo ir. ts arecls Hour 
INO. AOi: ol ee oI: Hour 
IN Ocelilig. bine. 4. Hour 
Non lo. a ceacd: Hour 
Machinemen 
Helpers— 
INOy awl ics seh ick Day 
INO. m2... 4 of cio Day 
IN@seS =) i eek as Day 
IN Oueds oc 2 eek ote Day 
INOS 35; 228) oak Day 
INOviaOigs 4 seh st: Day 
INOS 97 ee See ae Day 
INO 4 S4.:..4 aon.) our 
INGOs £0) o's. ¢ ciob, obs Hour 
NOs LO} 5 ofits oh Hour 
ING. ald... bem ts Hour 
Timbermen— 
INGOs Bellew) 3 .gk st. Day 
INO’ petcho ie Lockate fo Day 
INO eee < t R st: Day 
ING Reger eee Day 
INO VED oe ct ck Day 
INOS Obese oth oe Day 
INCREAS ee eres Day 
INC oR SE ee Day 
INOietOk oot sisouck: Hour 
INO. O18 3,5 ch te Hour 
ENG. Mls. 9. Fateh ahs Hour 
INC pes Pe aoe a Hour 
INomIs 4. . had. Hour 
Skiptenders— 
INGOs. gl. 2.7 dete Day 
IN Ga Day 
IN(G Voie ee rae a Day 
INO. ds, sb teteists Day 
DNs o6,0)..0°. 5 sehy ole Day 
INGE EG. Cok nd: Day 
INCH (2 Sena ee Day 
INO a8 3... 5 file Day 
INOS BO ois stte Hour 
IN Oc HhO! 5.) 5:4 ahstests Hour 
INO: 08 hh a. Hour 
INO 12) no} ibe st Hour 
$1930 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
k 


Ww 


1933 


Hrs 


1934 


Hrs 


Wages| per] Wages] per 
wk. wk. 





see ese oto wee 
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B. Meta Minrnae—Concluded 








Locality | 
and Occupation 


ONTARIO AND 
QurBec—Conc. 
Underground 

Labour—Cone. 
Muckers, shovellers 
and trammers- 


Unit 


1929 


Hrs 


1933 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk wk 


1934 


Hrsg 
Wages | per 
wk. 





Locality 
and Occupation 


Unit 


Wages | per 
wk. 


1933 


Hrs 


Wages | per 


wk. 


1934 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


INO Saee Gek cerca ks ay 
INOS 2. 5 o: +...|Day 
INO Moar: Shee cb Day 
INOSae rc aekemek Day 
ING SEO lae eh aeeer Day 
IN OMBEOTTS Sostene ck Day 
INGiae soe. 6 teens Day 
INOW Scns Scene Day 
INOS mG hae. ds eicor Hour 
INGSADS wean we cee Hour 
IN Ga dicres shane Hour 
NOMI eens Hour 
INGeliais. 235 Hour 
Pipefitters— 
IN@q Ie ceas ees Day 
ING -eeoee = see Day 
IN fee Bia erat Bs Day 
INO ME Ate sack Day 
INOME OMS Sock Hour 
IN Ose Ors acer Hour 
INOTERG oh Sere ce Hour 
INOS Sieis es Hour 
Samplers— 
INOwr le see ih Day 
INOFm2hon cee ce Day 
ING MaOce cece Day 
INOS sect Meineke Day 
INGA Ot: ree Day 
INONeOGs 2 5 eee Day 
ING 0 Gee tee: Hour 
INQumSar eer ce Hour 
IN Kear KCbigae me ene E Hour 
INO OAT. © pe Hour 
Scalers— 
INO. eee et Day 
EN @si2es ©) once: Day 
INGE OMe eis «5 Day 
INOF4 Fes SAEs: Day 
INGOTS rene See Day 
INORG ats Sant st Day 
INOS ho neo Aceh Hour 
INOS cs 3 ope k Hour 
INGO. 2... Sore Hour 
Nippers— 
INO SHS cas Acton ee Day 
INGSon os keer Day 
INO@M Geena 4 Day 
INO MA oie cone oe Hour 
INGOs Sek ccecrect Hour 
INO MOlcs coteee Hour 
Blasters— 
INO esa oe Day 
INO ao. ete ee at Day 
INOS ee secre) Day 
ING AS s.c See Hour 
ING 200 Got aoe: Hour 
ING 6) os scene ot Day 
ING. Welded coe oe Day 
INOSE A Day 
Trackmen— 
EN Oumel ons, Somes oe Day 
INOsgios Aen Day 
IN Ono’ ds.5 aes oft Day 
NOs 4h kene 6 Day 
IN @rmiShs yee Day 
ING uO gacee er Day 
ING elie. ieee Hour 
iN Cos ea ee | Hour 
UNG 70) ec tastors os Hour 
INO: ROS Sree ch Hour 
Motormen— 
INO bs eee eee Day 
IN One eaee ss Rare Day 
INGRO Serato ase Day 
BN Ouida wh eck Day 
INOS esc Piatt: Hour 
INGE Ga inccac cet Hour 
INI Ghondits eo Saco Hour 
IN OF 8 recs Ne ctesans Hour 


$ 


PP Pw PPO 
bho 
on 


ee Po 
~I 
au 


OC OY Ger Oy) Rocce 


eee e eee fee 


eC (Caceres 


eer eee etree 


see eee elo eee 


$ 


He pe he 
~I 
or 


ee iecmrry 


ee ee 


PP Pe 


$ 















BRITISH 
CoLuMBIA 
Surface Labour 
Labourers— 
INOS eee seat 
56 NOR Zee. See 
48 INGHoe ae hee ee 
48 INOGAa Mar sete se 
48 INOSSSen. sores 
48 |\Compressormen— 
56 Nove. eee 
48 INOY ies. tame 
48 INONOeEE. Domne 
48 || Hlectricians— 
48 IC sel Baeeaes seckerck 4 
48 INOS 2erie eae ee ee 
52 INOMOn eo et ee 
48 IN(Os< bos ceo 
INOMOP eo Seen 
48 ||\Carpenters— 
48 INOS lcd Benes Sieg 
48 INCA castes 
48 INOMOm ie cas bk 
48 INGE Senet 
48 INO) orogearatae 
48 || Machinists— 
51 INO gltet se eres S 
INGae eee Soret 
48 INOSBE eae near 
48 INIOn a ates ccdcie nt 
48 ||Blacksmiths— 
48 INOS eee 
48 INOS ir cane oe 
48 NOV She cee ee 
48 INOHA ee asec ct 
48 INOMO Nee eee ee 
52 
48 Mill Labour 
Crushermen— 
48 OE edo ee 4 
48 NOs s Oe + 
INGHB Rea eet 
48 ING ae ee. eer 
INOW Sea ee 
48 ||Millmen— 
48 IN OFS Rtas tae ae 
48 ING Be Aieto erica 4 
48 INOW Greece acts oe 
INOW ae eee 
48 
48 Underground 
48 Labour 
48 || Miners— 
48 INO limes Aes 
52 INGo 22a s keeeee 
INOsS ses Seen 
48 No: 42475 Ree. & 
48 ||Muckers and 
56 trammers— 
48 ING ne. fae 
48 INOS Dea eee 
48 ING. Ohta aoe oe 
48 No. 4 
48 || Timbermen— 
INO SLE ccscrieeeot 
48 INOUE ciate 
48 INGORE rach 
48 INGA Batata: aero 
48 INGE SS cece cee 
48 || Nippers— 
INOtyl rss Son uroe 
48 INOSioe cals, Moet ck 
48 ING iOtcht oe ome 
48 NOME, bce ck 
48 || Trackmen— 
DG le AB oem 4 
48 INOS et aaron sane 
48 INGUS Sc tee ee 
48 NOR S shoei 
48 || Motormen— 
§2 IN oval ie Ree an ae 
48 IN OOZES Sati teticts 
48 INOS ett raeares 
48 ING: fe mcne eee 


ae ao GIGI oD DS Or Ot G3 o> 2 Ot GI Oorw PPP PP 


POMNO WNOND OF DNS HNNNNYND Com oOnmnwnwwy 
SCMOMS SCUSH SHOMS ATASS SRO Raa 


PoP Book 
Nua NON 
Sand coOama 


Rak Poa apna BRO RRO 
RaW WASH WPRWHO UANHaAM WwWoOO 
ASMO NOSSO ANTS SCAMNSS SHS 


> He G1 > OD ee wprcwwo 
Noah aS bo TOO wocwdca 
acace Oi cn Co aoe a> 


sete eee 


em > orca me o> aah > 
anwmaow aqTwn ooun 
oncoon oan o ocoooo 


“POO He He OO 
oO 
(ee) 


HOO CO 
NI 
or 


em eco 0200 OO He CO = He CO Www 
oe . 
oO 


see 


Hm He Cr > oD orc WwWwww.er 
GtsT np Oe aco Wow arn 
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wWawo PROP whROK PWRER women 
MON COMO SOMO Otto MMaOS 
moan SSOS ASO SMSCSS SOSS 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 























1929 1933 1934 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages) Hrs} Wages) Hrs 
per |per] per |per| per | per 
hour |}wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scorra— 
Halifax— 
NOpeha. 4 ele eked cs °35 | 50 .o4 | 44 .04 | 44 
IN OP Demi ch, ohtors tees .32 | 47 .28 | 50 .325] 44 
INOR GMa Tee ob tee ae 5 sey EE) 32 | 46 soo! 45 
INGE SS RR Ree ar VOOM da) 102 | 55 .82 | 55 
INORG) cn 4 heat Ateracee .45 | 48 |.35-.45] 40 .45 | 40 
INOS 6M) ei aeons: SH cated | 28 lamers al Ace .85 | 40 
New Glasgow— 
INObsLe. FRU Seercciss .30 | 54 |.24-.26] 54 |.24-.26] 54 
INO OL IOe ere ie nein sO0) noo EB 125) 150 
INO om teak Concerns .825| 55 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
INO Eins eck doit wae .275- 25- .25- 
.34 | 50 .305} 50 .305} 50 
New Brunswick— 
St. John— 
INOS oF . Sock ecceuey 28 |48- .28 |48- 28 |48- 
i2 72 72 
INOW 2.4 Re ob foxc.oso .30 | 50 .23 | 40 cont 40 
INOhawics Wieck aricisaas .30 | 50 80 |24- .30 140- 
40 60 
INO 74 ae ee cartes ote c 30- 492) 31- 492) 31- 492 
405 .36 .36 
INORG orcs chores Sttecieed .30 | 54 .380 | 54 .380 | 54 
INOPGisie.e cPte oie Steves ey .835] 48 .25 | 54 .25° |) 54 
Moncton— 
INGO l ales cre sketecs fo, Avetones os atl tee ak aPe te Nisan .225) 50 |.20- 50 
220 
INOS 2 ok ecole ernie —. 54 .315} 50 .30 | 44 
INOMSKrce Re ok were oleate ele bac .365) 463 .365) 463 
INGS Aes b dels oes w25 0 O2 RS || Ey APBY | iy 
QuEBEC— 
Quebec— 
INO lie. cee. Mee crates. .85 | 54 .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
INO F2iyo5: Jee ete atte. .25 | 60 .25 | 30 |.25-.35| 60 
NICS ine Oe ene .36-.40] 54 |.30-.35] 54 .30 | 48 
INGA AL oh ece tone as .265| 55 .275) 55 .29 | 55 
IN'O2 5s See ohtectae. .335] 60 .395| 48 .40 | 50 
INOnGa, bce ob eons 3 .385] 494 .38 | 494 .38 | 493 
INGd iw pak tis .382 |} 59 .305| 59 .305} 59 
IN ORS eet clack os oe ards tered ear 3 54 .36 | 54 
Three Rivers— 
NON Oh Fed See versa .25 | 60 HAL | bys .21 | 49 
INGR2 ct aes sa son || 04 .26 | 48 .382 | 48 
INOS CobEh Sh are CORR: 32-.37] 54 .28 | 48 .32 | 48- 
60 
INOR4 bleak thidis ss .380-.40] 60 |.27-.31] 48 |.30-.40] 48 
OnDME 2S 4 Bess os .315| 57 |.28-.30] 57 oUt 57 
Sherbrooke— 
INGEL Sh. Och ateiwies ¢ 30-.40] 55 |.30-.35) 55 |.30-.35) 55 
NOE 2 (22 ee. oe .825) 55 eri) Gh .0209| 55 
INO nome eee eetieles & £35: |50 .29 | 36 .29 | 50 
NORA SORE ete sis 35-.40] 50 |.35-.40] 50 |.35-.40] 50 
Montreal— ‘ 
INGORE ct ata cit toetsre sieve 735) 1 60 .380 | 54 .30 | 41 
NO A O68 eR ARE .30 | 60 |.20-.25] 50 .20 | 50 
NOs Seo be oees oe .35- 60 |.30- 60 | .30- 60 
425 Bees sole 
ING Al, 3 et 18-.23} 55 |.18-.30] 55 |.18-.28] 55 
INGE ARN Basing Baaocoee .30 | 60 .30 | 60 .30 ! 60 
INO mIG=t. sete niet .30 | 60 .30 | 60 .30 | 60 
INONE (aS Ree Sebo oll Pe de Beles .26 | 55 .26 | 55 
INGWES Sate eracsicak 28-.36] 55 |.28-.36] 55 |.28-.36) 55: 
INOB. 9 o Beak: tes. 1000 09 .35 | 464 .35 | 464 
NOG Oi eres ch ocinewe 25-.38] 50 |.23-.34] 40 |.23-.35] 40 
INGORE A Be ees os 35-.45] 55 |.380-.40] 55 |.30-.40] 55 
INON 12: SOR AG ot .47 | 48 47 | 40 .47 | 40 
INOR1S 2 8 Re iteon ed \ccatdoca lester .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
ly lapen U is eee Sede |e ce ee .80-.35] 44 |.30-.35} 44 
INODTS a2 ek oes 35-.38] 50 |.32-.41] 44 |.33-.42] 44 
EN Om LO eee ee teeta 100 | 56 .05 | 48 .35 | 60 
INO MLM aecchiom aces .32 | 60 |.35-.40 on 35-.40} 40 
4 
INO 18 Jace eihesteeie vie 30-.40} 49 .85 | 45 |.30-.35} 45 
NOs OFS RE, Be oes POOR NO .80 | 24 .30 | 24 
INOR2O)aitele oictesiceteee:s .825- | 55 |.3825- | 40 |.30-.34} 24 
.38 38 
INOR2D AO axe ers dls sc aoe .o2 | 48 84 | 48 
INO.226 SERGE « srdehle.e .35 | 50 .33 | 40 .33 | 40 
NOE 28) Serre ote Moises A ae erde ae fiese aie .85-.45| 48 |.25-.35] 48 
INOf 245.88 Ph os 35-.37| 50 AMS, 29 oaty 22 








1929 
Locality Wages | Hrs 
per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
INOM2 Bee. abc ca ee 405] 55 
INO POG once cacee .85-.42| 464 
NOS2iiya ee foes .40-.50} 48 
INON- 28.4. Me peters are .375| 44 
ING 42.9% 5 ie nt ttess age 54 
ONTARIO— 
Cornwall— 
INO tis He retetkos 23-.33] 55 
INGE. 2 RRs c soul OO 
INOS ois 1 Soe cd otters os .84 | 50 
INO RE RES. ale keke n .35 | 50 
Ottawa— 
ING A032 Te I. ose. .38 | 44 
IN OB.2. 58 eet, Aetonae clieert tereiiions: 
INORG Me oh Saat ones .20-.35| 50 
INGE 4s bs ch cacece shee 28-.45] 50 
INOS. 3. Uke Be Abres bs -40} 50 
INORiGIR. 4 ateeiote Metta s. ocd ieee pee ieee 
NOR 24 Het aeee cs 30-.32] 52 
INOF.S Td her ohkererers covers .o7 | 49 
INF Gite a ates aterabovc crores 7457) 50 
Kingston— 
NOYES ch PMB tree eve .30 | 50 
INO 2 tee ck Seecciee 405 | 50 
INGieale decent tree 29-.33] 54 
Hy Coyne: a i 130 |, 54 
Peterborough— 
INCOMES fea ee a etvsrsrexs .35 | 50 
INO: (259.8 Paeteererrarvel .380-.32|550 
INOS .38: 5 eee abet .38 | 50 
Non ais Re occ ores .45 | 50 
INO srBRes dereg ateccttreyerans .25-.40| 60 
ING GEESE Pitrah ketene: sae .365| 50 
NG ate des oeecaen. .55 | 50 
Oshawa— 
NOR Ee 1d IR oe rt .40 | 50 
ING aes Ea? See 315-.35| 60 
INGO) 2 eto see a oie lr ee eee 
INOG 4S ch atsioans .35-.40] 55 
INO sh ee tenets yore .35-.38] 50 
INGEO:., oct settee oe .380- 50 
no20 
DS 0) CMR Eo 2 A |G i eg ee 
Toronto— 
INO ctl am tee ote. « .45 | 48 
NOR Diz Foe ek ctncreo .40 | 50 
NOR S.. tN, Peles ora .3875) 50 
INO mAs) OS eek Ek . .395| 452 
INOS SS. LAE eB cstele .50 | 44 
INOS OF five sebioeeore al cto abot 
INOspe Ue occ Prcmenee .40 | 48 
INGietSi 3. PR ate as cc 45) 55 
INR 9!) ORR Rie oc 25-.35| 44 
INOS10). deat bios. 40-.50} 50 
INORT obey ie es 40-.52| 48 
NO S12) 3 ROR er A SES es 
INVER Soe as oeereaieseic rete .40 | 45 
INGORE A Oe carer ces 38—.42} 493 
INOR15 2. Rees is. 38-.46} 494 
ING eallGe Steere acs orto =| fet ato ohel lls cron 
INOHLT Ce. weet csc dlioe ae eleeee 
INOS 3% Acs fobsss = 425] 45 
INOR. 19). TAB FER eee. 40-.50) 50 
INO 20) Rete sice crste cis. «3 .40 | 56 
NORA eae ariel 44-.465| 47 
INOS 22.2 Bek Shan os .40 | 54 
INOW 23:08 BW oh: Soci end's .40 | 50 
INOS245 2 436 ERE oe. || 2S 20d2 eee 
INO 525) 4 ae LAR oth, 40-.45] 55 
INOR 2 Gian. cy sretre a ores .485l 492 





1933 
Wages | Hrs 











1934 


Wages | Hrs 


per | per 
hour |wk. 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 














Locality Wages , Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs| Wages| Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per]| per | per per |per] per | per] per | per 
hour |}wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Onrarni0-Concluded 
a ee SO | me A ES .30-.35 46) 30-.35] 464 
Hamilton— ct eS °35 | 55 .315| 50 .315} 50 
Ro. in ee, Wk ote. -35-.40] 50 |.38-.45] 39 38 45 39 Bron, 7, beet Aha... 45 | 493) .41136| .41 | 45 
ING. oboe cho cece vo4 1 00 .295) 44 .34 | 44 IN asta Lecce 45 | 54 38 | 48 43 1 48 
cea eae Se ee 32-.43| 493] .275| 44 30 | 48 Nee. 0.1 eee, 42 | 44 37 | 44 40 | 44 
INO ver 41m ae Sieve 32-.44 36-.45] 50 |.86-.45] 48 INOS 102 5 oe eee lo cle: t.- 35 | 44 35 | 44 
No 5 bel a “See x 43° 56 0 56 wns 56 eek Bie cole cng .35-.45] 50 |.30-.35]/16— | .30-.35 40- 
EN OS ADS rdiwaite es Rubio tere ia lers | 4 heey ed 
Boo. fo deat 45 | 45 |.42-.45] 44 |.46-.50| 48 No. 1%.) eh ee et 40 | 50 35 |40- 35 | 45 
Wor 8. | Pei ere 35-.50| 50 |.31-.45| 40 |.36-.50] 40 50 
INOwe 9! Aaee ceieethe ss or .40 | 44 -40 | 44 40 | 44 Niagara Falls— 
ion ld..) ee oe 30 | 50 27 | 50 -33 | 50 No. toe. 2 cbr. See ae .35 | 50 |.35-.40] 50 
Re E>.) ae BEE. 40 | 50 |.25-.38] 55 |.28-.42] 55 NGS 2. 540s dete. 40*| 50 35 | 45 135 | 45 
No 12 Ee eee. 5) eee ae 34 494 34 494 No. 3 ie CSG A ate 25-.45] 50 24 5 a 60 
UNIO’. oh Dic; auatete tal Osta is’. ove ohelace te etal eeeme-a = oy a (0 Ee Tr nS] ROR RCED Cae | WORMED 5 cht oecnD 
Aocdd. LARS... 38-.45| 48 |.35-.38| 48 |.35—-.38] 48° 
Non 15 hee |e 375| 55 34 | 55 33 | 55 || Welland— 
Wo. 16... be ee Si. 40 | 55 37 | 40 37 | 40 Neri. .) eee. : .35-.40] 48 35 | 44 30 | 44 
Dotty. io cobeay . 375 40° 135 | 45 BB 2 aE NOES... 1. eee ed ar 55 .29 | 40 29 | 44 
No 18 ee i awe 35 50 30 32 315 “4 No. Ge. HRT. RE. 31 0- 30-.33] 50 |.30-.33] 50 
C5 a Os DR At hon yueeee A 4 
WG. 20, te ee 35 | 55 32 | 48 °35 | 48 Word, MAT ME... bade 2 30 | 50 30 | 45 
Nopel; Lterkee 3) 34 | 55 295] 44 “34 | 44 Nols... hbase... 30-.40] 55 28 | 55 30 |35- 
56 
Kitchener— INOSGA.- see teens: 365] 55 30 | 50 32 | 50 
No Vas eeeeeeeeee. - 45. 55 45 55 35-45 55 Ran; 1 Ae a .35-.40] 50 |.30-.35] 40 |.35-.38] 40 
One 2. Loa pees cl — 0 0 0 
Not3. tebe; 36 | 55 30 | 20 30 | 20 || London— 
Now 4, te Lae 35 | 55 oe 3 etd... ORR. 42] 492] 32] 44 32 | 44 
No.l a yes ete 225- | 54 |.25-.33] 54 Wed. |e cee : 49 | 45 49 | 45 49 | 45 
33 A NOR ees fa 35 | 48 |.23-.35] 48 |.25-.35] 48 
oe 6) 4): sie et coe 97 | 44 07 | 44 No.4, oie eek 45 | 523} .40 | 523] .40 | 522 
NOS) 7. GAbo ee 30 150- 30 |35- 35 | 50 Nows.. 7.48.0 3m. >. 20-.32) 494] .20-.26) 493] .26-.28] 4935 
A a ly! be is 0 ee NG; Gee, 40 | 50 |.30-.34] 45 |.25-.35 36- 
Oe, O's ore oceee. broveneieve oral] an is = = 
45 60 60 Wet 7. eas... 5 | 54 34 | 54 43 | 54 
No 2 Re ee gecasl ap: 35 ie 35-38 a Novs....02 Ok... 33-38 492 33-38 49} 30-,36 493 
10, | nee a * NORD: cchURtL RR. 3 | 59 2.9 hoe 44 
Novit. int Cee. 8 35-.45| 50 |.30-.35] 32 |.30-.35] 32 : 
nos tr hee 35 | 50 25 | 40 25 | 44 | Windsor— 
Rice dat gr ee 38 | 60 30 | 60 30 | 60 No. dot eee .50-.55] 60 |.40-.45] 60 |.40-.50] 48 
BON PE eR 315] 55 |.25-.30] 59 .27 | 59 Wood. by, Stee ba 50 | 54 35 | 10 .40 | 30 
Was 3 be 75 | 32 50 | 32 625} 44 
cy Fa vate) BAN Nor. 4. 12). te. 555| 54 36 | 56 45 | 48- 
Onl, Eee: ; 56 
No 2 Oe ae 40 60 30 4 33 50 No. ie es ORS a AMS 493 37 39 40 58 
65. 3: a. 25 ee ea ee 44 0 
jee ae Pk: GAD 325-35|....|.30-.35] 24 |.30-.35} 40 Wons7, bh eee 50-55] 24 35 | 20 |.40-.45} 32 
ni ; At ee x : a 2 : 8 : dt eee, 6. o 2 oa ps 
Wo. 7. f5., fore. Ac S 10st olen 30 | 50 Wo10 dk leek ae eo ae 40 | 44 40 | 43 
Non 8. eee 28-50} 50 |.28-.49] 50 |.20-.54] 50 Noni. | Bo ee. s .40-.50| 493]  .40 | 40 |.40-.55] 40 
Noo: 2 er 30 | 50 31 | 55 30 | 55 No: 15.206: RR ee. 45 | 54 35 | 473| .40 | 40 
No 10 Ree 3 eee b ical Bis as 50 p 35 a7 Wo. 13.4.5 eae ee .40-.45| 493 Le ; 3731 .30-.40] 46% 
Navid. | Meee. 6|50 | .34 | 50 34 | 50 Na..14 | el ees. 45- | 40 |.35-.45] 60 |.35-.45] 60 
50 
Guelph— ; INOWLS.: 5.24 GRU b 40-.50) 44 45 | 44 |.45-.55] 44 
No ee =a 45 55 30 4 25- 30 44 Nosit. 4. (0k Et. 45-.50| 60 |.80-.35} 60 |.35-.40] 60 
Oe Giicimis Le nvete a eaten a a 
Ro: 32. 3) eee 42 | 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 || Sarnia— 
No 4 ede. Ee 36 | 54 33 54 33 54 No.1 eke ome F. 45 a 45 | 44 45 44 
ed ae oe Pe fe) ee 0 NG. 204 ee. oe Ce 44 
No. 63.3.5 ae eae 43 | 50 43 | 50 43 | 50 No.3 2p WR Me BS 35 142- 27 | 28 33 | 35 
Wows.” eee. 28.42] 36 |.25-.36] 44 |.25-.36] 40 60 
Wo-0®, 1.30 Byte 50 | 48 40 50 | 40 
Galt— orale fe bs Bes No Bo. tae ie 45*| 54 40-.45 40 40 40 
Or Ik. See eee POO Hoa, [erode 40 TF Ce NOP G:. 2,8 ob cette icles] eer nec: 4 
Noo. (Ae 35 | 50 |.30-.40] 49 30 | 49 e : 
Ners. (been. 38 | 50 2 55 |.25-.35| 55 |/Manrropa— 
No. 4... Mest .38| 50} .30| 44 30 | 50 || Winnipeg— 
Noes, ar ee. 36 | 44 "32 | 44 32 | 40 No.1; 1. 0b bey ae .35- | 48 |.30-.32] 48 |.33-.35] 48 
Nor’. hah eee 40 | 50 |.30-.33] 493]  .33 | 493 375 
Age ee Oe “30 | 54 25 | 54 |.275- | 54 
_ arines— 31 
Ne. a a oe 35 | 523] 40 | 24 35 | 40 Blo. 3 i). ees 804 Pca .30 |48- |.30-.32/48- 
We, D.doc yee 40 | 50 |.30-.36] 40-] .30—.36]45- 375 55 55 
A ite PAD ee nage 45 me 48 Wot 4 3 Ot Bs '35 | 493 315 493| 30-.36] 494 
Noh 6 Bee -35-.401 50 |.33-.391 40 .33-.39] 40 Nott.) Ps hie, 421481 (38148! 38! 48 





TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR 


1929 1933 1934 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |}wk.| hour jwk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Maniropa—Concluded 
Winnipeg-Concluded 
INORG ger t NA A et te .40 | 48 .385| 48 .885| 48 
INGOs Ss sath ta ste .85-.42| 50 |.32-.36] 44 |.382-.40] 44 
INOB 827.3: Ako cee s .40-.45} 50 ae 44 |.37-.40] 44 
Now 0... ).43. 128g» 36 44} 40] 40] .40 | 44 
425 
INOM IO cc da sthok ceticies .425- 50 .425| 50 .425] 50 
A 
ING? 1. ost Ae oes 40-.55| 54 |.39-.49] 38 |.39-.49] 38 
INjos 12). 4. Aes CRIS see's 40-.45] 48 .36 | 35 .86 | 40 
INOS LB cgsnces octee 37-.40] 493] .34-.42] 40 | .34-.42) 40 
aC eg Cee Be ee Se a 45) | 53 | .38— 53 | .36- 53 
-405 .405 
INOS 15... 5 ds Baa tee ores 45-.50) 53 .49 | 47 |.49-.52| 47 
Nosl6..... Bas Meee en .52 1.50 .40 | 50 .435} 50 
INGA Tee 2 Mas BE cs .45 | 48 .405} 48 .405| 48 
INCOR LS oc. ds Bene Boho s .50 | 44 |.525- 44 |.50-.55} 44 
si 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
Regina— 
NOS ih ccd Rae ABER ck .40 | 55 .20 | 38 .20 | 38 
INIOR 2 scr s ois bE ob .40 | 52 |.31-.34| 30 |.31-.34/30- 
44 
INOK 35,0 SR SRE toxe .55 | 48 .55 | 40 .55 | 40 
INQ RIA ences ct Mees aw ailek cb etek .380 | 52 |.80-.33) 55 
Saskatoon— 
Niot ba SaaS. Sake 16 deh dy ete. .3825} 48 |.30- 54 
foc 
IN OPO ca 6 4s Boe ee wes .85- 59 |.35- 45 | .35- 60 
.425 .475 .425 
NORS.. 64 8. . Bbo6 -40-.45] 55 .84 | 45 .84 | 45 
NOR 4: 62.28 tees: v4 5 OD .43 | 44 .43 | 44 
ALBERTA— 
Calgary— 
Noe Tels 2 Ae ees «fs .Blo- | 54 .34 | 54 88 | 54 
INO 2 a:..5,2c0ihs b Beiae oe .45 | 48 .89 | 48 |.386- 48 
885 
INOS 3:5 23:48. RR oe .48-.521544 |.40-.50] 44 |.40-.50) 40 
IN AY an ot oie teh no .40-.45| 44 .30 | 44 .35 | 44 
INIOSOn ce see cece. 48 | 48 48 | 40 .48 | 40 
POO mea ttecm aster. .40 | 60 .00 | 40 |.25-.30] 54 
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FACTORIES—Concluded 














1933 1934 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
.385-.40} 44 |.35-.40 | 44 
.80-.382}32- |.30-.385 |32- 
465 464 
.40 | 49 .40 | 49 
.40 | 44 .40 | 44 
.275— | 60 |.29-.45 | 60 
.40 
.20 | 60 |.20-.30 | 60 
.384 | 48 .386 | 45 
.875| 48 3875) 48 
.80-.40} 49 |.33- 48 
.385 
.85 | 45 .85 | 48 
.27 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 
.20 | 42 .25 | 48 
.25 | 44 .385 | 40 
30-.35] 44 |.35-.40] 44 
.615} 48 .615} 48 
.425] 40 .39 | 40 
.40- 44 |.40- 40- 
475 .475| 44 
.27-.36| 44 |.295- 44 
36 
.46 | 48 .355| 48 
.43 | 44 .43 | 44 
45 | 44 .405| 44 
.35 | 44 .25 | 44 
.43 | 44 .43 | 44 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 
.40 | 44 .40 | 44 
47 | 44 45 | 54 
.55-.61) 40 |.55-.61] 40 
.475| 40 .475| 40 
.25-.36] 44 |.25-.36] 48 
.275- 36 .30 | 44 
.30 
.475| 48 .475| 48 
47 | 44 47 | 44 
.53 | 44 .53 | 44 


IN 
1929 
Locality Wages | Hrs 
per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Edmonton— 
INOS Lh 2 ahs eit oes 25-.50| 44 
INON Zitoed sed este siecle soe cae lice wks 
INOS «64 ds Bee oe dos .40 | 49 
INON4 ocd 5 Bact chit cen lebetebs he (he. oe 
INO a0 sock ite nee aon Pee Oe ate IBS ls 
IN OmiOis ehatee eo siake c .30 | 60 
British CoLuMBIA— 
Vancouver— 
Now? 1eraans 4s Je .44 | 48 
INOS 2's. coc teees she .40 | 48 
INOW oles Rit eh teh of: 40 | 49 
INO 4 «Biss bee su .46 | 48 
NOR Dic beet see ce .425| 48 
INosS60.4.5665 ee «ec .40 | 48 
INO ess (cc batt bob aber were 40 | 44 
INOw eS. lea chy .d of oes .425|-463 
.50 
IN Ova Oecd eters eickebnc .615} 48 
INORMO ihre bie sets 46] 48 
oye lk (Oy Reni, Ses 45-.50} 44 
INOS 12 = cdieeis ob ots oes .80-.45} 48 
Io oi Ee eae eee or .54 | 48 
INGOs das Ais knee oh. 455} 44 
INGOs 15: ieee ck det <o < .50 | 44 
NOM Ofer e cee URteatet rate allots sa, metre ote 
INFOS MEA tones dbcarecatalers 50-.55) 44 
NOR B eA sa tebedo acer .50 | 44 
ING S19 oe Ssh aan .50 | 44 
Noe 202% 4 ins bee on .525| 44 
Nios 21.2 me nets .61 | 48 
IN‘On 225 <r hv gels sie .475| 50 
V ictoria— 
Nees ae nae? Bam in 40 | 48 
TNCs PS GN Te .80- 48 
425 
INO G)niccit es ok Saee 6 .50 | 48 
INOW 4: ioc cki ees 6: 47 | 44 
INIOND cs se ok Bote c es .50-.53] 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 














1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry 8 Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Corron YARN AND 
CLoTH Warpers, Female— 

Pickers, Male— One leno ares. 29 | 27 .258] 50 273) 36 
INOomel hee tee eee. 313] 50 .oo | 90 33 INGHe so oe 29 | 30 eo2) 170U 335] 50 
INGOs. Psat os ise soon amg cles 9 tase .255| 55 273 INGO ta eee 387| 55 .28 | 55 294| 55 
INOMES sous feo eose 315] 50 .28 | 50 296 NOmea eee eee 827) 55 .295) 55 31 | 55 
INO MAL ac hetes ceeee 37 | 50 81 | 27 31 ING hy ad Bim doe ceaevore! 46) ase Pkt al lotic .245] 55 31 | 55 
INOUE Dccetr cree cece 36 | 494 36 | 47 36 INGwRO eee 272) 55 .245| 55 258] 55 
INOceGure tenia ee 31 | 60 79| 60 293 INOS thee de tee ee 30 | 55 .213) 55 224) 55 

ING Stestoceeeee 35 | 50 .23 | 50 253] 50 

Carders, Male— INO OMe cee tere 37 | 50 ‘31 | 45 353| 50 

"ost Ie Sie 332] 55 .30 | 27 30 INO Oxeaeee eee 252) 50 .256| 50 27 | 50 
INOMP Ashe tee eee 34 | 27 .380 | 50 315 IN Om Lavetoc tei 273| 55 .292! 60 255| 50 
INTO Csaaee Ansan 325] 47 .285| 50 305 aN [oy] AS eeecersite ices Ince Aotid a laure .255| 50 293! 50 
INOmE4 See oto. Mec 31 | 55 +28 1°55 295 
INO BORE ore otide 318} 55 .836| 55 30 Beamers, Male— 
INOW Once coors ellis tomer eames .276| 55 306 Ou le ae el ecncae sellers .278| 5D 30 | 55 
INGHR/ thc ete cee 327| 55 294] 55 31 INOS 2 tr een ace 266] 55 .216] 55 315] 55 
IN GOMES cis Soest 26 | 55 247| 55 25 INOW” co tere care 283] 50 .223| 50 .267| 50 
INOMEO cs hee aes 27 | 50 279) 50 34 INGreAats:, Seeneeee .45 | 50 .85 | 50 |.33-.43 | 50 
INO LOM secon wens 40 | 80 32 | 50 835 INOMe Ore see eee 50 | 50 .40 | 45 .427| 50 
IN eels 2; Bete teen 36 | 50 32 | 27 32 INOsy Ole. ates eee 50 | 50 .46 | 50 50 | 50 
INOW 2c eee eee 34 | 493 34 | 47 32 
INGOs Seer ce ee eee. 36 | 50 30 | 50 33 Slashers, Male— 
ING 4s hae tees 80 | 55 27 | 68 283 Ove as seen eee 48 | 33 .44 | 50 46 | 50 
INOS Zee noe 48 | 55 .425] 60 46 | 60 
Slubbers, Male or INOMOS occ some eee 332] 55 .836] 55 33 | 55 
Female— NOME aan eee seen 45 | 50 .36 | 50 373] 50 
(0) 02] AAR GO AOe 38 | 55 .326| 55 342 IN ONO: aes Cae eel heer Teleerers .382] 50 455| 50 
IN GSD ME ESR errre, 343] 55 <ol | 55 324 INK: Li RARE aaa 443) 55 .898| 55 418) 55 
INOS foth ee 27 | 50 .28 | 50 283 
Nor 4 <2 toe Ree 24 | 494) .21-.28] 47 29 Drawers-in, Female- 
NORD. screener 31) 50 .245} 59 26 ual MERA aerors rete 20 | 55 .20 | 45 20 | 50 
INGO. cc hiee cee lec en. ioe .30 | 50 28 INOg 20s csaee na penne 32 | 40 . 245) 50 252! 50 
ING sad scant seas EEO Loo ets pe .286| 55 338 NOPP el iadhscettoce 196] 55 24 | 55 25 | 55 
IN OsBas eee See 2S 28 | 55 .25 | 55 25 | 55 
Speeders, Male or INOWROMS 303s ces eee 28 | 55 .20 | 50 267) 55 
Female— INO e105 .05.c2eee tee 30 | 50 .26 | 50 30 | 50 
Ole. bones tome 334] 55 .307) 55 323 INQUe 4s coctee es saat 16-.25] 55 .288) 51 31 | 55 
IN Of oes yee. ee Lee .268} 55 263 INOWESr st eee. 1 | 50 .30 | 50 33 | 50 
INOF Osu sane cae: 29 | 55 26 | 55 274 
IN Ore 4 oe renee eee 31 | 50 Qiao 28 Twisters, Female— 
IN OMS Me ole ee 22 | 494 213] 47 28 OMe Oe tcct cas 28 | 50 .246] 55 24 | 55 
IN Gear Gate Aen cht aan. 273\ 90 20) |09 236 INO 2 sc Scere tee. | coe ee eee . 238) 55 32 | 55 
; INOWES eee e ec tee 37 | 50 .80 | 50 36 | 50 
Spinners, Female— NOME. Sat te cee. 24 | 50 .24 | 50 283} 50 
One ec eine 272) 55 PAS | By 274 INOW Deamon ee 265] 55 . 238) 59 25 | 55 
INOteo. cee BYE | are .28 | 50 295 INOSEO... so tone 26 | 50 sat 150 297| 50 
INOMES..c.tcteo tees 28 | 34 27 | 47 24 
ING PEA A eS 236} 55 24 | 55 25 Loom Fizrers, Male— 
INOW Oe he 28 | 55 254) 55 26 OMG 2 scien ec ees 52 | 55 45 | 45 45 | 50 
ING IBGE eigen ee Vict cs ee 20 |eoo 25 INGSE2 . Sianhosestee 515| 27 .46 | 45 485) 36 
INGE, eee cement 245) 55 .208] 55 225 INOS Seis 515] 40 .48 | 50 505} 50 
ING S onesie ee 22 | 55 24 | 55 253 INGE SU ae eer 50 | 55 .436| 55 458) 55 
INGOs 0 Ais). eee .223) 50 232) 50 274 INOGM Os Pachesen kee 48 | 55 .445) 55 45 | 55 
NON LO Ss A ee SSOP SON cen lone 283 INOFM6 i cacnatt Scone [eee eee BR o|| Gs 365| 55 
IN OPUS iene ce .24 | 493 Pie \\ LY 27 INOW Asa acre 48 | 55 .425] 55 45 | 55 
INGPI2E J. cee rete 237) 00 30 | 50 32 INOS. 2 eee 40 | 55 .412| 55 40 | 55 
INOmIo2t. eee, 28 | 50 26 | 55 287 INOS OMe scence 48 | 50 .433] 50 455] 50 
ING iar e oy pee 16-.25 | 55 24 | 60 253 NOP LO ener eee 55 | 50 .86 | 50 48 | 50 
INOW 1 ce ene eee 50 | 50 .43 | 45 43 | 50 

Dofiers, Female— ING AIDES in eve siead 49 | 55 442] 55 463| 55 
IN OF ee ese crcl cee ne ee 246| 55 253 NOSIS. eke eee 534] 50 .485] 50 51 | 50 
INGER ne ars eee 20155 195] 55 206 
INO Oro sconce 36 | 50 ZINE2E 285 Weavers, Male— 

IN Om 4 oe OR 27.250 24 | 50 253 Ooh Geos cco eae] ee eee .80 | 45 30 | 50 
INOW Sacer. een 20 | 493 18 | 47 |.18-.25 INOUE D seenene sees 33) eer noon 4a 33 | 44 
IN GING: ict his here 16-.45 | 55 21 55- 263 INOW Rae cere 423] 42 Lay || ALD 325] 50 
60 INOGR4AS Se eae an at 312] 55 .302| 55 348] 55 
Spoolers, Female— INOMROR Sececcaeee 436] 55 .00 | 55 367] 55 
ON Fa ae 245) 55 WS |p 88. 25 IN OSG eavccorai civ atlave cos ter crore eee | eee .294! 55 317| 55 
INOME2E ss cee eee S227 .28 | 50 28 INOMEPo tac eee 295} 55 .28 | 55 326] 55 
INGaiS nie ohn eee 28 | 38 25 | 50 185 NOSES Te Sica .326| 50 | .383-.36] 50 34 | 50 
INGS- 4s eel een 182] 55 .24 | 55 253 INO Oe oe .387 | 50 .40 | 5 50 
INGMLDS Sc otrneek 28 | 55 .25 | 55 266 INO S10 Rae > eee 16-.45] 55 | .16-.43] 55 | .20-.38] 55 
Os 2G esac cs seco eee .22 | 55 24 INOW SS oes sass ees 325) 55 .34 | 4 34 | 44 
INO S81 9.8 eee 272) 55 .245| 55 258 Weavers, Female— 
INOS IS2 0. ca sec eae 245) 55 .192] 55 19 OOM Racer ene 327] 55 .804] 45 304] 50 
INO a Oren ec 21 | 50 .232) 50 228 INOG@r2 2k oes 33_| 27 .o¢ | 45 37 | 43 
INO SIO ie rae 23-.34 | 50 .26 | 55 287 INOMMOcenLeee gee 423) 42 .33 | 50 325| 50 
IN Geet oe meee 29 | 50 .26 | 50 273 Nosee co) oe ies 312) 55 soa2| DO 348] 55 
INGaes scene 37 | 50 .31 | 27 |.26—.35 INONBD Fe ceacccds 436] 55 .35 | 55 367| 55 
INGal doses ees eee 13-.24 | 55 .18 | 59 195 INOS 16S casesicccecelloa ca lomee .832| 55 348] 55 


(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation page 4. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per|] per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
» $ $ $ 3 $ 
Corron YARN AND Woo.LLtEN YARN AND 
ba es ee Conciuacd Cota 
Weavers, Female— Wool Sorters, Male— 
(Conc.) 
IS espa ne et ceteeciophcrRe 30-.35] 55 .36 | 494 36 | 494 
INOS iat foe tear earn See 295) 55 28 | 58 305} 55 NOM comet ce totaal eee eee eee .364| 55 364| 55 
INO TE Sher terae tok: 326] 50 | .33-.36] 50 BAT OO eNO t ons See eine ent 36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 45 
TNIG oD ees eas eet 37 | 50 31 | 45 ST DO ut MNO eau eee a eee 745 )| hp 20 | 55 20 | 44 
INO gL Oe te Ata cms clearence mer 3on|no0 Sor RoOMmaNOse Oot. eer e es 32 | 50 28 | 50 28 | 50 
IN| Op Tl else tears .30 | 50 .36 | 50 PAOPE OO! ||| eelNOme Ose sea nea stan 542! 40 .493] 41 .458| 50 
INGQUuel aie et Soeete tae PIG=845|ROORIM Os OOlP OD too 7OO RE ODall ENO" (ic cca ten netic cline crete lee ne FOOTIPOD: .83 | 55- 
59 
Carders, Male— 
16 | 55 (Sua lo enee terre cece eA 24] 55 22 |. 55 22 | 55 
D5 DIDO NOME 2 Renna. ee 17-.27) 55 | .16-29.) 51 | .24-.32] 51 
DS TMD OMEN Oma teem ere cee omer Meee 2375] 493 37 | 494 
SP OTOP gd at Se Be Fe ah Sess] eNroreiee | baveh h .25=.33] 55 | .30-.33] 21- 
34 | 50 55 
Oe OOF a Tl eeINO’ DOLE tan ees Sets (Mac eve ol cee. 25 | 55 25 | 55 
DOM iil a NOwe Ounce. Winer. 34 | 50 34 | 50 34 | 45” 
20 | 41 ING YS Tne eee eee 275| 50 | .25-.30) 50 | .25-.30] 50 
IN One Set eee .86 | 50 3 50 .386 | 50 
Cloth Inspectors, INOW 2y.5 eee, Soe. .80 | 523 .30 | 50 .380 | 50 
Female— IN OPO Se Ay ee ee eee 453) .36-.43] 55 | .36-.41] 55 








. . “2 . 524 
Yardmen and INIO+-lIBJeRen 6 Soe aan teeael Neen cipetan| ithe -20 | 55 .20 | 55 
Labourers— 
Ohad BASU AOE 255) 55 255! 55 295] 55 
TN(ape. PARA abet eazy bi cs] Rene nes Gee is Bs .22 | 55 24 | 55 ||Spoolers, Female— 
INOsmond ce eee 342) 50 30 | 50 337| 50 IN ols aay nee See ee See 19 | 55 205| 493 21 | 494 
INO a cols Pate ee ote e 37 | 50 81 | 45 31 | 50 NOR ata Ares. 24 | 55 201" 55 227) 55 
INOUE OU aot eo ase 40 | 50 36 | 50 378| 50 IN Gee fo festa 20 | 50 20 | 50 20 | 50 
INGEE Oswcecoe nes 315| 55 293| 55 297| 56 IN Osa i 5d eee ee 22 | 50 20 | 50 20 | 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1933 1934 1929 
Industry ——————— ee Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|] per |per| per |per Occupation per |per per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
WooLLEN YARN AND 
Ciotu—Concluded - IN; Ok. pra sehen 6 aoe .24 | 50 50 
INGae Cece dec or ere .192| 52 44 
Spoolers Female— NOTE Oh ie eae ape) |e sts) 50 
Concluded INAS Oe se tote cece .805} 50 50 
agen.) 2 Mere c ace 195| 523) .18-.25} 50 | .18-.25 INO SLOT de oes Seo | ota eelleiwie 50 


es oe 





es | 








es i ace Y 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1933 


per 
hour 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 


1934 


Wages | Hrs 


1929 1933 1934 1929 
Industry po | | ----- Industry a 
~ and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per| per {per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Kynirtep Goops 
INOS 287 ibid caees .crail eeseaetens ote eee 
Carders, Male— ING&AZOR Bins coh ains .285| 493 
NORMS, Se eee .815} 493] .30-.40] 45 | .32-.40 INOS BON enc. seb 22-.34] 44 
IN ONO RE SEE 2a Oo: .380 | 55 .30 INGOs ON He oeebes oc .278| 45 
INGOTS Sosa. ME ects se || ay? .80 | 52 30 NOM 2s Ne foe ite ail eam BB al ee. 
NOES Ae 8 tee hoes 320 ROO .25 | 55 avi 
INOer Dis lees .225)| 55 225) 55 225 INORSO Riek ate does .27 | 493 
INGER Ge voli che steer: lie Paka all eeaacs 20-.35] 49-| .15-.33 Nonodt.. Ae |. See ae 
58 NOM SOUS 5 oh cet alten .43 | 464 
IN Oem decker en .28 | 50 | .24-.27) 55. | .24—.27 INOMS.62 EL REME, & See. [8 sean Aes 
INO MNS RAR OL ieeh .36 | 50 .85 | 495 .800 
INGPGi Ree Co BSomln4o 1000, 0D Roo *Knitters, Male— 
INO LOA iis swiss 5304) DOME ce=-CUIPOO-|teo2—7s0lP COWIE NOME IS... deer toca. p22 \n0o 
55 OM eee Eo eee Bee ec [Ot «soa eta | Pee 
INO ee L Les. chee ae .40 | 50 | .20-.36} 493] 22-.36 | 493] No. 8.............. .80 | 50 
IN OLD So Ae cles S2T 00 .24 | 55 B2AS ESD Te Nown 44... 260k LE 80 | 49 
NOMS: heer Aer: 23-.33} 50 .30 | 45 .80 | 50 INOS Disc See eae .22-.41} 55 
INORG AE» ony, BO aan 29-.32| 50 | .25-.382) 50 27-.32| 50 IN OOBAG RA Oh RE... .220| 55 
ING aaa A RS hae || Se et aad PA .09 | 524 FOU OZ SIMMEN OD. eee ness h cbeeoken dates: 82-1.10} 55 
ING 16%. Ate Ate. .32-.41] 44 27-.40| 44 27-.40| 44 INGOs Sisco psess eth aes nets .18 | 50 
NOM (ec Ae Se .386 | 50 .386 | 50- .386 | 50 INO OMA ee. eee 32-.44 | 50 
55 NOHO. A tie been .50 | 50 
INGS 1SAe ott cmk ae uc .382 | 50 PAI ENS 220) edd HIN OnLy: ct eRe een. 300 OO 
INCOME Zi ick Bok sero .50 | 49% 
Spinners, Male— NOR ISI...4 hoe oteee .42-.77| 45 
INOs WA A Ae lee .3875| 494 .870| 45 Po Coes ow MP NOW 14. sb. cmmtscs . wfAn| 39 
INGae 2 tech kee ck aes SOO DOLL wea a4 HDL Ih SA cSOH ODMR NORD... c0 BIER ade dekes.\llsce tember fiecaeee 
IN Onto re aes Jatee 336 || 55 Sg. ae SOC PAD DAM MN Ona Oiarareee trike fetean lhevorstuabn totes 
INO Saeco s thas: .30 | 50 247] 5D .24 | 55 IN'OWRLT oc tieab, et tes ee 28-.85} 495 
INO rsd) eee hee: 20-.380] 55 | .20-.26) 55 20-.35] 55 INIGRTLS ... Sates eetten .82 | 493 
NiCr Oi are a ce Rn Ly aT A 20 4.52 .20 | 52 IN GSSIG! Reon Mote: 22 | 55 
NOPE Cp es See tite Hoot OO .29 | 50 2 EO IN OMQ0 sche ade eaten .30 | 50 
INGORE Bio 2. eteths berets .26 | 50 .24 | 55 .24 | 55 INORIZ Nh, oe RRA tev ders rs .27 | 50 
ING@ss Ques eae Pe .38 | 50 .45 | 494 OAS 4 OFM Osteicias sth cee slerscoiens .22—.48] 50 
NORIO Ree Be .88 | 45 EooueDO POoU OO MIMAMIN Obi Aolas ach emake aetew [lave pe omen | aakers 
INOSSLE 0152, SM k See. .27 | 50 .192) 50- .20 | 50 
55 INOS 2A 5 ptt, ee .42 | 49% 
INO? sco Ae oe ee .380 | 50 .245) 55 .24 | 50 INGRRAO's. eevee are... .20-.50} 494 
INGRIS 52 SOc R ee. .40 | 50 315} 494 Oo a a0 al MIN OMELO ach dee ob Peeateie |e a cdtesaeatena | aes 
IN OMIA: 5 ob ae Sk Pee, .66 | 45 .61 | 45 .54 | 45 IN GI: ie eR le Mares .68 | 44 
INP Sarees Soe ieee .45 | 55 47 | 55 (42° Woo INTORE2ZS ey EP Aekes. 46-.54| 463 
INOS LOxee boas eke Bae 320 | 5D SZ oo R255 Oo 
INGOT S55 & 2s Peder .30 | 50 .30 | 45 .30 | 50 || Knitters, Female— 
No. 18.. Coe | Re oe .89 | 523 BOOM OL SIMI OS lite ache kele fees cleue .24 | 493 
IN ORO: 2b OGLE ats .380 | 494 .273| 50 . 273) 44 INGA Rei abicontek ice ace .19 | 55 
ING 20 earh Sees bees 28-.34| 44 .295} 44 .295| 44 ING roe ae a oes .20 | 52 
INO} 2 LAR eno .25-.41| 44 .472)| 44 41 | 44 INGMt nok Aes tates 7 noo 
INOm22 3: 2. ek ee .32 | 50 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 INO MED occ ak Rocke tions: tie 0 ayo eed eee 
No. 23.. 45 | 50 yo 1-50 soon | 80 INT Oecd cts Aeetccges te tonn l'Sro eh Nee Aan me 
Noms) cee rh Sele estan dls woo 1 00) .o2 | 50 INV OSRIT 5 AAs BOA cla ick Se a es 
5 INO ce toate heaters I sisk. bee 41 Se, 
Winders, Female— No. 9.. .165| 55 
IN ORL: cape een Bars: .23 | 494 ae 45 .24 | 45 INOMLO an5. Sete ante botrcs Beveudt scott | Gee 
IN ORs), PORE See, 202330) "55 |. 22=827/(5d: |. -19=.26)| 2o0r NOM... chaetect. arate. .823| 494 
ENGR a Sah ae te el a cunke eee ao Dae, Jol |e S25 E32 FH SO Zell NOR 2s cinch tchove tare atexs .26 | 45 
Nome As bi ck A he it 49 aZealPoo .237| 45 INOARES 5. rch. teeecde akttove lt ous 35-.40] 50 
ISOM D2 TLE fe nites 18-.28) 55 18-.25) 55 18—.25} 55 
SOS OAR Rect Stace J15 7} 55 220 | 5 E200 OO INE OE is Re ats ices 1273} 50 
BIN OMe) Uae te aia 229) || 155 23 | 52 EDZI NN DLT RNOLD i crevateentesabsenttees: .823| 495 
ING Sit eae bee. H504| 100 .28 | 50 LONE AGTH RSIN OMMLGiss., «cha veteusherctetons 27-.40| 45 
IN GEHL Re eee. .17 | 50 .18 | 55 . 185] 55 INO Cscravcesharetecbe: Bona .o2 | 494 
Noel OWA ee bonis. D5= 38 50 ily 26=/841250) fh ok S—226] VED NOLS.. .h< bese 3 sami] s ocean ell nae 
25 NORE Foe ke Res .285} 524 
IN GLL, h eedee .327| 44 a2 fF D0 .27 | 44 INIOHEZ Ol: A tie eee .30 | 50 
IN OMIUZ: (3 ia Rea ae i301} 00 .255| 494 PISO | 40a ile NOD Ls 4.ck ate, deren ars .22 | 55 
NOTTS aero tee pA || 259 2S Soe Naktis TS Ges seen Heese .22 | 50 
IN OFBIA 0 rate SS irs) AO. 58] SOP 8: 26-.28] 50- .292| 42 INKo beens Geers Oeraae .30 | 50 
55 INORG a hy haacnd Poracdoval ans queen ae 
INOUE oe nee ahs ahha .923| 493 .22 | 493 DON AOE MINOMAD «. dp has ORerdomateevs .266} 493 
NOR UG a dee A ag ras Be et Vee + .182] 55 .182] 55 INO ZOR 5.14 eee ete 24—.35} 494 
IN (Cell perien AmeSERS Soo Bre 30-.42} 45 32-.36| 45 | .26-.35] 45 INGE Ting tas eee ate a .84 | 44 
IN Ge18 23 JER N, Se .36 | 493 .80 | 494 s20% [e 40ailem NOt Sure Moke cetners 22-.34| 44 
NOLO 28 A eer: .283| 44 .27 | 50 26) | 50 INOM2O A. footers este 3 .845| 45 
INOz208 dee ees .28 | 50 POTS 0) eee Ween eee & NOMSO)s dee cea 273) 44 
IN ORL sd. tees hs ees .23 | 493 .263} 493 .343| 493 
INO 22.55 Aen Eee .23 | 49% .22 | 493 .22 | 4943) Firers, Male— 
INOME2D Si eee aR cer se | .22 | 45 | .24-.27| 50 INGke Bib 2d Mae Siiea cs .65t) 524 
NORE hd Ee Are | .24 | 50 .23 | 50 .24 | 50 INCOMES, saath tabs aera .32-.50}] 55 
INO ie ARO AS Ba .o0 | 00 .25 | 50 .24 | 50 INO Of goa aR oo .60 | 50 
INO ZG 8 yngn tee Ao es | ss $0 8 aS | .18 | 523 PAS MES QE NORA Sakon ene! .70 | 493 
NOP (2 ne Beene Sd Cwand To airs .30' | 32 .04 | 30 INOMRD 2.038 oeeoe tees A751 55 
+Female. *Highest rates paid silk hosiery knitters. T1930 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






















1929 1933 1934 
Industry i a Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Kwittrep Goops— 
Concluded Per: - Vl art. ||) Sa Ss ee INO IO Wo Roce. 
Risers®Male—"" oe. | PP IS fh ya MA RTA DT MRIN ORS THE. 2. 5 tees Stee ceeyons Sieeteress 
Gonciudeds (eG) | MA | Be PR A SR RING Oem SS ogc we raketins ectietetis 
ONG. cds Res bees 762) ||) 50 .416 te leseed leis setts 
INOS 7. ccmeenon snc 1455) Do Ad (EGON SIMRO DE MINOtee 42cm. eee. 
INOUE SS cs srdod eee yore .T47| 492 GACT PAGS] i. ste es es oS RENO e2 siete) scien che 
INO OG se c:teree . eters 45-.72| 55 20d EOD: |) coer Go| LOOM MEUNOs 20.50. ceils Sieleiets 
INGE 1 OsAa55s om ee .91 | 44 TOLEDO VENOM OI MNOs 240. «.:teets se eieeral nese aera eee 
INOadaa. seer one .323| 524 FOL eo23| Bele 52k INOw25.. 3. seem an eae 
PNOssl een com ane cae .54 | 50 (55. S508 285500 MBNOWZ6: -..cheee cea. 
INO PLS Ooi eeite ee & cet ells «oe aeeresllnmees .60 | 523 
INGteL 4... Set. ete .60-.80} 493] .50-.70] 493) .45-.64] 55 | No. 27.............. 
IN OSLO cceeee ones .92 | 44 P92 0 c44-| Se ODS (E44 MP NOR 2S aie eeey shal, cle os aera aes 
INO 81 Oi. wo ose ceeres .70 | 493 (5000/8494) GOONIPAOZ I MeNOM29.. 2c cee om aon 
INOeL Tai sink see eee .80-.47| 464 PSO SACs cacao 2 a INOMOO® 3. cee oleh: 
INO mel Sie wisrtee opie ects | vac eebetene|| aks R45, \250)), . Web Toa aeINOn olen 5 ees eters 
INO sk O ees, esther ots, eee HOROUN 4D |. «5527804 Di UN Omta2ic5.s. eet oe cheteys' | clei cleretcal aera. 
Gaiters \Female—aa Al | POURS? Rae) (a  NONS 4. SRS Se. 2. Se ee, 
Nowe Le: ce Sees .23 | 493 BZ NEO. 5 MOCO MIMA Da BUNO tO Dincic ceiotiericiell s.c eee eae 
INOS Dicie-o others om stators || ave thee al | eeace .18 | 50 
INO eens eee mote 234] 49 .24 | 44 
IN Obed tes once ont 20-xol oO) 20=-30)750! | .20= 264 i= Nowe 1... .£ 5.5.60 
INOW. D)... osteo eee || os ee oeilleieee oon 4941... RS3a C493) BINS «Outs! AR ee oslo 8 eel ee 
I fo. OS Rebs otto | Mptets oant|loe oe 529) 1.493... OTe |A492 | RNOMe A 5s. . eee. 
INOS Nie. Sete eels .380 | 45 .316| 45 
ING=838x.4csee ssi .40 | 493 £315|e493)" _ GeO ON e492) NOeweom.. 6 ener ac 
IN GeO c.g eeee cee re lls ova 5 eee cores 200 e493.) Bohm C402 MeNOeE Os. ook ieee ree 
INOS Oi. idee ees .25 | 493 BOD 2495|. R24 #403 INGE: <1) sce ie ee | eet 
INSU vsiaae cotiers Resteters |. oo ceeeeeuetne S260 e493) OA AG LISRNOMES....0- Rao eee 
INO 2at oc nen ee oe S22ENOOM Ac cteee eee) | Reo 2 aIMOOMIMEINGne 0. . cyeet. 8 pee - 
INOSHSisicck eee eee .18 | 50 P22 eA Dn eto Deo Og MeN OfsLO... 2.5 ee oe ee 
IN O8814 255 seoee coertere Ile co ets alee p29: 150") 300508) MANoml) ae eee. 
IN OMI s,s 5 dette crete lls eae ater 20226RIROORIL. 22225 M50 s) PeNOwL2... 2 ened. 
InKoy, Ge yam st ete ee .265| 494 19 ead. | — -RO ON ESS NOMS... & Re eee 
IN OUT cearects eee el tteke IN. ovntetoae ata tere POSSIRAS | OSA Aa Nota. hee. 
TO) Ron ec ote to call Petia co (lc a's ESOU44. || SOW 44aal MNO D.-....2088 bee 
INOS LO Scc ee eee .326] 492 .23 | 493 
INO BOL Bane Wore ace .80-.65] 463] .380-.32] 464 
INOW 21) een. ceoemellow cies sae 22132) 2305|25=194|e29=e Nowe 1.0.2 25.2 see. 
SOs -§  WitSb al eRNOME 2...) Rees ls gee | eee eee 
Pressers, Male—iie. || ee). eee ee | el oo BANOS cb ae eee 
INO) Tctegencetee .16-.23] 55 P24 EO0) | Wald. —25 FOS eNO A vce eeee . he: 
IN One sic eceteattee ter. .265| 55 mole OO (Mn 04/008 |e NORELO:.. 8 ee eee 
INOMeS iain sere meee .215} 49 PAZ eaL |. 404373 GENO. 6... Nb. ee, ee eee 
Nowe. .ccecun mee. .40-.55] 55 Poo eOO. |. Ee S2a€555|aeNOW v...c cer eens 
INOWO.: ditch oh dee .55 | 50 ROONG49%|. - AD iF4O7 RNOMS. ....8 Se 4 deel Se ee 
Infos MOAR GE SoS Sense .50 | 45 .466| 45 
INOW Tis eee 23-.30] 493] .28-.30) 493;  .24 | 493) No. 9.............. 
ING Bt SSecick ste ee .30 | 50 BA SletO. |) 92255500) BENOLO..... 7. te eet lac eee ee 
INOW Os... eee: .32 | 50 ROS BOO. me P24 Gr POOR MEINOerL Lar... See pean 
IN OLELO vc icce serch. .53 | 493 POCO EZIA|  ReDDAINOD BIGMNOw 2... epee eee 
INOWLL. . 2 eeeecies .386] 44 BAS ieee |. B43 uik44" | Se Now... bee cee 
INOWI2 Tae .295) 44 p2oa|44:|- 284] 440 peNo. 14. 2k cee eee oe eee ed 
ING MIS Teen rete mails ate eal eee 2a P49" ||. | f23, 400 INO Dy le ee eee | eed ee 
IN Ong 14 ~ cc. fone ee .45 | 492 F200) 0493| ge -405 7610 | peINOwlG.1..28 eee eee 
INO LOK oct Soe sige Mallee senor eee Be GAO | B47 ASS NOT ce eee ae 
INOBLG fis. cle eeerell|s.« <eeeetes lie pat $408) £224, e40e lo Nowtls.... 2 Be ke Oe. 
INO. caterer cil.« cen oe eee oe (r00.). | edd |(44e eNom Os. bn ae Sate. peed 
INOMIS .. eee eee ||. 2 eee ol ter RAO 0493) 40493 | INO220...2..,, -oce.. oe | een ee 
NOG 19 Fiat ae ee .386] 44 e2(O| EAL: (amit 73 445 | NO) pk ee eee 
INO#20) 2. tose aes .367| 45 Sete OP en ee te ee ie 
Finishers (Sewers) ie 1 (eee) Bee 3. oh IN | GRIN 1. dee owe abe See 
Female— 
IN Ota tl) ose ae oe .22 | 492 20 | 45 
INOS 2. sch See ae ee. .15-.30] 55 | .15-.30) 55 
INOS 13: ..nioaaee ene .20 | 62 18 | 52 
INO. 4. itd eee .185] 55 .18 | 55 
INOW:S, ace ee .18-.33] 55 | .25-.28] 49 
INOB.6) 5.) Gar eee .16-.18] 55 Pia 0 
INF Lisa sctesacotecerlon teal 23-.28] 50 
INO Sonatas eae .19 | 50 .20 | 50 
IN Got Outs ER Loe. .20-.36] 50 | .22-.28] 50 
ING 7108... eee .33 | 50 .32 | 493 
IN OLD. ieee Abe eels. dace | mee 32-.42 Bt 
UN OP 2 ie cistoqalerats ME al nc Gee eee .29 | 492 
NOMI eect cane .444} 493 .853} 494 
INOS 14 ere scckee .30-.38] 45 | .29-.35] 45 
tFemale 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




























1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. our |jwk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Knittep Goops 
Concluded INO. El ata dacidadi es .36-.44] 50 | .32-.36] 50 | .32-.36} 50 
INO. 18s cc8 ae eedac o -3) | 50 .30 | 494 .85 | 494 
Loopers, Female— INTO 49's 5 oO rae .38 | 50 .b4 | 55 .34 | 55 
Concluded INO BIOs. cade doce .36 | 50 | .24-.30] 55 | .24-.30) 50 
aB3L || byes ING BD a: shy gen ooeeel ae acaes oes .82-.40}] 494] .36-.40} 494 
seul ||| Yes ING SEZs 2 oo ea ares 22-.42) 45 | .25-.45) 45 | .25-.45) 45 
.365| 494 INOsISite Joa oes .38 | 523 .285| 524 .30 | 523 
INOWLAC. vanteclehe a cette 4511.50) | 240—.45) 501}. 27 ee alum ce 
INOW: 2 ode ge dee: .47 | 494 .45 | 494 .45 | 494 
.34 | 50 INO A Gera eeas ce8 .45 | 50 .40 | 45 .40 | 50 
P20 MIRO INO PLM eae Siar ees |eeea nee alors s PSOnOU .383 | 50 
.833] 493 INOS Sosa ient cemeteries 5 las 22-.36| 50 | .24-.36] 50 
E282 WAOS|:. Seek 5 Wee a ING ALD Ss xeds eae Saal 2 aPoa Uaes .388 | 45 .855| 48 
.485| 45 INow20! Sok. en ese: .34-.43] 493] .20-.30] 493] .26-.32] 494 
.85 | 494 INOS ZI nec hee ee .40 | 463 .30 | 463 .30 | 4634 
.3812} 544 IN ORD ikon Saeese Sac es oA ee ol erg .40 | 43 .455] 48 
.22 | 50 
.30 | 523 Engineers— 
SOF POUL retreat ante INO vals, t8saases See 42 | 72 .42 | 72 .42 | 72 
SoniO0 INO TED Ee eee eo POs) | ote) .325| 55 .926| 55 
.455| 46 INO: Sasser kok as 139 | 52 .40 | 52 .40 | 52 
.384| 493 INOS ate hte Ua .817] 49 .485] 70 .485| 70 
INOwE oS 22 aasAcsts aD) |Oo oleae .61 | 55 
Inspectors and Exam- INO F 65.2005 S558 aaa .60 | 50 .45 | 60 .45 | 60 
iners, Female— INOW Ciccisds Rhos oes .39 | 492 .389 | 493 .39 | 493 
NOE Shs. chs ase eee < .70 | 50 .70 | 493 .70 | 493 
INO! Qaes hana oars. .50 | 60 201 155 51 | 55 
INOS LORS ees sete sins .487| 60 | .39-.54 oe .45 | 60 
0 
Noa]; 23:89. tanec .60 | 493 .575| 493 .60 | 494 
INO 2: ssc hiaaes oats -38 | 523 .002| 525 .362] 522 
INOsoIO Age cb nes shee .60 | 50 DOL PHOR | nceees ues 
INGOs T4ak. c¢ chaste fs .48 | 492 .43 | 494 .43 | 494 
INOxd555...atee see? .55 | 50 .60 | 45 .50 | 50 
INO 441 Ose 38 Faas oe .50 | 543 A6 | 57 .45 | 48 
INO AL an sods Rees uaae eas a Geen .43 | 522 .43 | 524 
NOs 189.5 Aca eae .56 | 494 .56 | 494 .56 | 50 
NOT 19 ated ects tect ac aloe .64 | 50 .667] 48 
INOS 20M erie P2938 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 
Firemen— 
UNOmel aes ee hess SALT .40 | 70 .40 | 72 
INO Mee aisahote cfm .315| 60 .315} 60 .315} 60 
INOW Braet tose eens .04 | 52 .ol | 52 .o1 | 52 
INO sa 4uas sts aase wee eO0) aaa .380 | 77 pOLEAe 
INO SRO Re. 58: Soe cere .367| 78 305] 78 .305} 80 
INOBEGSAS 2 8c00d an: RAO OO .80 | 55 .30 | 55 
NOss is od cab ee es .245] 55 .245] 55 .245) 55 
Nome Sisk sso 0n08 sae eee bee a eee satay | feton! .35 | 56 
INOANGRe Aon. hase .2¢ | 60 .27 | 60 .275) 60 
INOSIORA St saaes cee 7451150 .50 | 80 .50 | 80 
INO dan) i cae 8 ace 5 .40 | 60 .38 | 55 .38 | 55 
NORE 2s catia © sys} .364) 493 .424] 492 424] 493 
: INO Bice Jetta. narsen -40-.45] 55 35-.45] 55 35-.45] 55 
P INO Pa ae ret ert cre hae cat a roe .40 | 72 .40 | 65 
INOnM DE Atte t ce .50 | 71 .875| 66 .375| 66 
; IN OMG Ged ahaa ale serie OAT ae .847| 72 .3847| 72 
; INGOml eae ois bois 22 See 5 mee (Pe coe Loo) Wee oO. lace 
: INONIS@. bat sone oes .40 | 56 .40 | 56 .40 | 56 
: INO Oe shies ot sas: .50 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
: : INow20ks ci fe nack ace: .42 | 50 .45 | 56 .45 | 54 
; : SHIRTS 
Dy (oy Rn ees ei ort] (Pacman ae! Bae .853| 543 .40 | 553\Cutters, Male~ 
INO 3 1270. PRA Ss sed .88 | 52% .267| 523 L26GibO25|| meNOnm le ssb. deetirer - 4615) 852 Soh | Re .288] 52 
IN OMS sats Seta S400. 00) |) see—noolPOUN cee em es less No. DS SR PI, ae One .625| 463 -40 | 463 .40 | 463 
INOSI4AS | 37 Be. eee .20-—.32| 493] .20-.26] 493] .26-.28] 493 No. 3f............. .20-.24| 35 .22 | 50 .23 | 50 
INO 1S oss o4 Hage cate .| .30-.33] 50 .380 | 45 ESONIMOOUI. LNOMWMAPS ie c0cg 5 oes .56 | 35 414] 50 .40 | 50 
INOS GH? hah 35 tee .80-.34| 50 | .24—.341 50 | .27—.34| 50] No. 5.............. .27-.71| 502] .20-.57) 533] .22-.55| 533 
INO (ee 3... Ra 6 etl sock choles: .3875| 44 POONA R —ONOMEOT 2. ok oe 3 .565| 493 .625} 40 .50 | 40 
INOMIS esis hie) wees -40 | 45 .83 | 45 .33 | 48 INGOs Uae. ae tale .80 | 44 .60 | 44 .614) 44 
NOWIG Rt ee oon 40-.50} 493 .26 | 492 .80 | 493)|Sewing Machine Oper- 
INOD20%5 co8 oho cielo .36 | 50 .34 | 50 .34 | 50 ators, Female— 
eal 62 ill) Gy 
464 .20 | 463 
49 22-.26} 50 
45 267} 40 
533] .18-.34] 47 
40 .275) 40 
44 .317| 44 
44 .227| 44 





*Male. 


tFemale. 
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AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry —$———$<$<<<———— ees Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Surrrs—Concluded 
Examiners, Button Sewers, Female 
Female— INO@arl ays sukan eens 20.00-| 44 | 13.00-; 44] 18.00-| 44 
INO ekg cts dacs: foe 525) oe 20 4°52 2101252 22.00 18.00 22.00 
INO cuenaet Sactas here's .184| 463 .16 | 463 B20A| SAGE UNO wai oenss dues deiiewil 5 cekteeree te tee 12.50 | 44 13.75 | 44 
INOS fGen Sima ees .16 | 35 122 45 .23 | 44 INOGES).: acetate Sees 5. o tae eae 15.00 | 44 12.50 | 44 
IN One 4c. eee ae aes 222 | 85 2 | 45 .28 | 44 UN Oe cee rhe BaP] boc eer 13.65 | 42 19.55 | 36 
ING. Dxcix eenide cee 21-36) 502) .21—.27)\63d) $25—232|" 50 I) MINOwS....s0ee soe os 13.50); 440\_ 1T2560a A4R ee eet 
INOi Orc ser see 3823] 493 .275| 40 PAT OIESO IN Ove 10a: ene Sak ete) 8 ee teem ieee 8.20 | 43 5.75 | 19 
ING Seen eee ee .318} 44 .278)| 44 .273] 44 NOM fies si bees den scdcr tremens 9.00 | 45 10.00 | 50 
INO eS ocre Me he tern liven foveal inane 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 
Pressers, Female— NOR ME Bi ee (a 15.00 | 44} 15.00 | 44 
INO a phat ccd ae eee .212| 463 .182] 463 192|" 464) NOS TO! cc Joao 17.80 | 433! 15.00 | 433} 14.00 | 432 
IN Giaeien. «teeraeeee .245| 49 .245) 49 .22 | 50 INO gE ee. ae 22.00 | 44 7.60} S 14.50 | S 
INOctmOk so Pees tee .224| 35 . 243] 36 . 263] 45 IN ORL2 <i cn bee an 22.00 | 44 16.00-| 44 20.00-| 44 
ING sea" oc eee 512) 35 .3843] 50 .41 | 50 20.00 27.00 
INGO: Sin teerreners 19-.33] 533] .16—.28| 532] .18=.33] 50 | No. 18.......-...... 10.00-| 44 7.00-| S 9.00-| S 
INTO Oa. preemie 25 | 633 .20 | 533 .22 | 50 18.00 15.00 14.00 
INO SEOs hee .363| 493 .80 | 40 200 [PAO ih PUNO s V4 ccikcete aoterealis « 0 donee Eee 11.70 | 473] 11.70 | 47% 
Toys fc age coor MRR Ped [sat .41 | 44 .41 | 44 
Cutters, Male— 
Boz Room Workers, INOS 5:5 fuentes 39.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44] 35.00 | 44 
Female— INO MES os aR eee Joes. ode eee 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 
INOS BL. oc Soeeaeeen Poon oe, e145 52 SES O2l Ge NO waa. Ahn teem lo sraskes ne fete 20.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 
IN Opes 2 Gee ere .17 | 46% .15 | 463 PL AOE AGS ENO mE ase wees ok, i ec Ola 37.00 | 44 37.00 | 44 
INOaw Sinn Jee eee 14—.26] 35 ari SZ MIE OOM INO 3 Onis sty vaste [erent te eee 29.00 | 44 | 29.00 | 44 
INOS G4: ie eee 1203 00 -26 | 35 .227| 50 INO Ote; £80. Paes cae ee alee 30.00 | 49 35.00 | 44 
INO GeO... Seer +. 20="30}24 13). 18=42410532)") 18 24h COU PUNOt deca caonts foe esla. adem pees 21.70 | 463} 21.00 | 48 
Nom 8?7 ofS. 8 Sle eee ee 27.00-| 463} 24.00-| 46% 
Shippers, Male— 36.00 36.00 
Nowy (.: OR eee Byatt .274| 52 ESOS D2ul| SUNOwe Osc. eos ae BSL00U 4481s 2265000) 445155 sae ere 
INOSA2.:. . eel ieer .40 | 463 .83 | 463 BOO Th 40a eNO m0: «ct fOke Less. | Soe eee 25.00 | 473] 25.00 | 473% 
NOLES Akt ane Bee 265] 49 .3806} 49 SOM COON MUNGO AA Le: | Salts Mexaieh sh oe. [eee 17.00 | 554} 15.00 | 49 
NOt a coe eee .25-.40} 35 | .85-.39] 483] .37-.41] 41 ING P12; sodeees feels. eee 26.00 | 554) 23.00 | 49 
INO S9D vac toat ane .3874| 503 .297| 532 SSAMEGO Tl MANOS 13.38 goe.o se 20.00-] 52 | 25.00-| 50 | 20.00-| 50 
INOraG 220 Sn wee .41 | 44 .307| 44 .818] 44 35.00 40.00 30.00 
NOs 14552 fhe See]. see. eae 26.00 | 55 | 28.00 | 55 
READY-MADE INGSLDTS:; Jee. cena 34.00 | 44 | 27.00 | 44] 25.00 | 44 
CLOTHING INOS 16 ccecgueere ees 25.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 55 | 26.00 | 55 
INOS Ts .5c8a te seal . cs eae eee 25.50 | 44 31.75 | 44 
A. MEN’s anv Boys’ INOMT8 20.3 ee eee 37.05 | 433] 27.60 | 483] 29.90 | 432 
SUITS AND INOFI9...... ag eee 39.50 | 44 | 29.50 | 44] 37.15 | 44 
OVERCOATS INOW 200 eee eee 40.00 | 44 | 32.00 | 44] 388.70 | 44 
per wk per wk. per wk INOE 21... kee: Seen 34.00} S|} 24.00} S|] 20.00} S 
Basters, Female— 
INGatail cs. ide eactaheteas 21.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 | 17.00 | 44 ||Hzaminers, Male— 
INGoe2 a2: Roraeeeee 35200 MAS 22800= 44st 2) 5019444 OSNiove L.A ee 32.00 | 44 | 28.00 | 44] 30.00 | 44 
32.00 33.00 INOS 20h SO, eae) os Reena | ee 14.00 | 44 | 15.40 | 44 
INOS te eee ee occ 14.00 | 44 15.40 | 44 ING ENS Fe cine. oe aloe ee Le 11.00 | 463] 11.00 | 464 
INOS 4: occ tone Ober | 0 eee eee 1872.05) 44 + 912°50=| 44 1 eNion = 47... Saeed eed: 3 ae | ee 10.00 | 50 | 10.00 | 50 
17.00 INOES5: oe ee ie i Bere Aaa 20.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 50 
INDIO >... saree T5200) | 42a) Si Ze lon Aa aies ee INOS 6.2508; Mone es 30.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44] 22.00 | 44 
INO O82. kc eee eS. eee | 145 00=| 43=l 22: 00=!495) INO. 7.0.. ieee eeeentn on Meee ee 21.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 
20.00 | 52 27.00 | 48 NOLS - Las eee 30.00 | 4383] 24.50 | 433) 24.50 | 43% 
INOC Sd sce ikon Meee clos tered ees VORZ55 | 41) eS 0081381 VNows 9: .. 3. ee fee 25.00-} 44 25.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
50 44 34.00 30.00 25.00 
INO; BiSi wes fees Hemel bos See eee 7.65 | 30 7.00") 2931 “Nor 101: 5 oe ele: see mee 12.50 | 44] 14.00 | 44 
NOLO. See eee: sel eee 9.00 | 45 10.00 | 50 Nofll ti. 2 eel eee 11.25-| 44 11.70-| 44 
INO 10.6 te eee 10.00-} 52 10.00 | 50 10.00 | 50 12.50 13:55 
13.00 Finishers, Female— 
INOSEL. cates Sane » <ceee eee 14.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 INGZ? 1... dhbe. Cee al oie eae ee 14.00 | 44] 15.40 | 44 
INGE. eee 15.00) 17435) LUELOeT 43at 18-208 4S si PINOT 2. Se, 2 eel oc. eee nee 18.00 | 44 14.00 | 44 
INGLIS ios, teas eee 20.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 19.00 | 44 Nord 5:46.00 eS ee 18.45 | 48 20.55 | 48 
ING 31443) es 32:00], 44 1 22-00-| 447)" 24 .00-| 44.1) Now’ 4.2.5. 22. es). ae 9.00 | 43 9.65 | 41 
26.00 30.00 Nov 6... 288. | 2. Se EOC S061 249 at o3.c beeen 3 
INORLS 2. pe eee 14.00-| 44 7.00-| S 7.00-| S Nov 6... hee. eee 12.00 | 44 T22008) 44a cee Vee - 
18.00 11.00 11.00 INO; 70 eG TS ae ee eee 9.20 | 35 10.80 | 29 
INOTLG..,,.. Samet eee <2 Ren eee 13<550) 440)" 12: 002/44 |" "Not 8-52. ee?) ST ee 6.70 | 25 7.65 | 30 
15.25 INOUS9 2: cot ee eee 6.00-] 52 7.00-} 50 7.00-| 50 
Bushelers and Tailors, 8.00 10.00 12.00 
Male— INiOr 10.3.5 $88, ee 13.50 | 44 12.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 
INOS” Aacs scat cokes tr tl sacteenel ee 28.00-| 44 | 20.00-] 44 |} No.11.............. 20.30 | 4382} 12.90 | 433] 14.25 | 432 
32.00 25.00 No? 12... ae 18.50 | 44 8.65| S|] 14.00} S 
INO tgtcs's.n Spimisle tases ¢] . av Lear 24-00)| "447124 007! 44 4) Nol 43... 0). 2 be 22.00 | 44] 16.65} 44} 17.00 | 44 
INO a Bovis can Gobet san heel iees BoZOOUICOLE nS 7-00) | bo ml: ENO. boo bes coe nee 16.00 | 44 | 12.00} Sj 11.00] S 
INOS 4c. ees een oo eee eee 20.000 5445) "25. 00" 44 No. 15. 0.05.4 eo) See 13.45-] 44 | 12.85-| 44 
INOrm Over case ck cet. cote eee 20.00 | 443) 25.00 | 453 14.80 16.50 
EN Omg Ose <tiaten Sets 22.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 | 23.00 | 44 |General Hand Sewers, 
TSO PY aettapap | ae ad gS 34.95 | 4323} 20.25 | 432) 18.65 | 433 Female— ; 
INOS 8.0 toot eel cae ee 18:00=| 445) 20.00-["44 )) No: = 1.2..5..2.052.. 14.00 | 44] 10.00 | 44] 11.00} 44 
23.00 28.00 INOS 2. och Oe A | es 12.00 | 44] 12.50 | 44 
NOE Osc octets x ete 19.00 | 44 1 17.00 19.00 INGE ons Oe ene 35.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44.1 26.00 | 44 
tFemale. *Male. 1930. S—Short time; number of hours actually worked not reported. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 





1929 1933 1934 
Industry | ———__- Industry ——_ | | —_____—_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CiorHine—Con. Ile ath aetna ee 10.00 } 44 Si LO G44. lem estar oie, 
IN OE Sian See etanys ow A ies Teac de 10a, 32 5.95 | 25 
A. Mrn’s AnD Boys Nowe OR tbe oink le apebate Ieee 7.00-| 472} 7.00-| 472 
Suits AND OVER- 10.00 10.00 
coats—Cone. INOS AOR Sock occas ata Sob 2.5 Mica 10.00 } 50} 10.00 | 50 
bis fast I Oe Eine: Birra | eae Sel Oe 13.00 | 55 12.00 | 55 
General hand sewers, INOMIZ&S kee 15.00-} 44} 15.00-} 44 | 12.00-| 44 
female—Cone. 24.00 21.00 22.00 
INGAAS. ..:b Rea A 25.00 | 44 Qe LO ead s .ctek ae lerene HBR NOU ORM ; tebe ae ae 19.90 | 433} 15.00 | 433! 16.00 | 433 
INO MOM. co Fe OE See Mics hse n 9.90 | 36 7.50 IN@a 14s... 8 tb oe 22.50 | 44 14.40; S 9.10} S 
NOOR ota cee one 7.00-| 52 6.00-| 50 6.00- INOMTD RE. 2h AN ate oe 14.00-| 44 10.00-} S 9.00-| S 
9.00 10.00 8.00 20.00 13.00 12.00 
INO Iatic tk. bets Atte 38.00 | 52 35.00 | 50 35.00 INO CLO T8 = bhi De ok caclea. 9.00 | 50 10.00 | 55 
INGO MRO 5 Soe et AON ee dain [esos 9.00 | 45 10.00 
INOARON . sa heen s oe 11.50-| 44 13.00-| 44 12.00- Shapers, Male— 
14.00 15.00 16.00 Os Se . ot Eh. SE 39.00 | 44 36.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 
INO LOM 5.5 ee eee 30.00 | 44 11.00} S 24.50 NORIO ie, SOE IER oN, oT aa, 29.00 | 44 31.90 | 44 
NOSUDLE.. 408. 6 a 80.00 | 44 11.00 Ss 12.50 INO suBRE ; che) eS 1. Be vee 24.10 | 45 29.20 | 43 
INO AED. . 2 eh Be. 20.25 | 483] 14.50 | 433] 14.70 INO MMARCE <b Be Se IE Sah we aoa oos 14.30 | 393 9.40 | 34 
INOSISARR TRS BRIBE Sk aah Be 9.75 NS) 10.50 NOONE. RE tee Rs Pes ee 22.50 | 45 22.50 | 45 
No. 6 30.20 | 483] 18.00 | 433} 16.00 | 432 
Pocket Makers, Male— INO AGA ok Bebe ce ck tec lin es 40.00 | 44 | 44.00 | 44 
Ome. thes ae 36.00 | 44 34.00 | 44 29.00 INOSESEY «bbe DE. 30.00 | 44 17.75 | S 16.50} S 
INO:ARANee 3.5 Ree 37.00 | 44 37.00 | 44 36.00 INGARO TR. c eo SR 23.10 | 433} 11.95 | 433] 12.70 } 432 
INO MARSA i4c Shore 39.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 85.20 
ING RA Pe re sk A DR ee 34.50 | 48 | 39.85 Sleeve Makers, Male— 
INO MD e: & Ate 28.09 | 52 16.00 | 50 20.00 Om AEE hs ek Ae Re axel es 20.00 | 44 19.50 | 44 
ING ge GR oe corse oan 25.00 | 44 9901S 21.00 INO. 22. S. Bi ck ee, dob ccdeewc 14.00 | 44 15.40 | 44 
INOS ore act. Jeb 140.00 | 44 33 .00-| 44 35 .00- INOW Rh ict ie ob ee bos bee lbas.- 23.75 | 49 29.50 | 56 
42.00 40.00 INO. fea Be Sees 8 es 14.00 | 44 9.80) | 440 Resa ae 
INOANS# Ree wt AON ES shan cil bene 34.00 | 44 34.00 ING SEO RE 58 bok fee DRE ULE Bee Te oe 17.00 | 32 10.30 | 273 
INGED ORE hoe.) 2 382.00 | 44 26200) | 440 oS elses ENO GGA oe daa SRE IEE ab te oe 12.90 | 353] 11.55 | 304 
NOMET RE ce atch Aue 11.00 } 52 10.00 | 50 10.00 | 50 
Pressers, Male— No. 8 See, 9.00 | 45 10.00 | 50 
NOPE ee 1 ee 87.00 | 44 25.00-| 44 25 .00- INO ROEM.) bE 16.00 | 44 9.90; S 12.50 | S 
28 .00 28.00 INO HOME. 02 feck Sethe. chides te ee 20.25 | 44 26.50 | 44 
INO 28s .5.2 ie be 37.00-| 44 27.00 | 44 29.70 
41-00 Trimmers, Male— 
INOS Sch ae  Aee cde lees 27 .00-| 44 18 .00- OME ct bib SAE 34.00 | 44 31.00 | 44 31.00 | 44 
37.00 25.00 IN Ose Baas icv nie ees Re oh Sons. w Pheoutee 28.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 
lies “GY oe eae a Oe 23.20 | 44 22.60 INO wy OR e od ck aceon oe ele ee 30.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 
INCHED SE, sede RE ck TEs 23.35 | 40 25.55 INOneNA SS |? UR. 2 et bk Bee 31.00 | 49 32.00 | 44 
INOMRO I. cc BRAGS ck RE TL OMe 19.75-| 44 19 .65- INO ABs, oh WR 2 ee ee ee 16.45 | 344] 26.00 | 513 
PPA STAG 22.50 INO AUOE) b.4 bbok see 25.00 | 44 28e 40) |r aes ok. a eke 
INO seal ton Sc stocks 33.00 | 44 P15 Ua eae VE eerie on ie INOMRVRE <0 .cbs 6 ee 23 .00-| 52 23.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 
INGA. Sask pe eae, Meine eee ee bes. 19.00 | 403} 13.00 24.00 
INO POR crane aoe 16.50 | 52 15.00 | 50 12.50 INO NSH ic8 Obs PIER sobs (eae 18.00 | 45 18.00 | 45 
INOe LON a cos Seok ee ae 22.50 | 45 22.50 INO POS ot eae. § eee 28.50 | 44 20.00 | 44 21.00 | 44 
INGORE ae eee eal a eae eels he 18.00 | 45 18.00 INO GIO... iER. bP 27.95 | 483] 28.85 | 433] 31.55 | 432 
Nap 12g eed tal os. 27.00 | 44 27.00 | 44 25.00 IN Og LE Bt EN 27.00 | 44 16.65 22.00} S 
NOSIS aR: oh. Be.5- 0 34.60 | 433] 24.50 | 483} 24.50 IN OMUZ Ae It iby tae 33.00 | 44 25.10 | 44 30.35 | 44 
INO AIA Ee 8 Hoe Ae 27.50 | 44 12.50 S 27.50 NONI Set eee oe eee Raa ie 6.35 | 19 19.65 | 473 
ING ALOR a BR.) 30.00-| 44 22.00-]} 44 24 .00- INOM Laie oe ee cs eee ANE ere 16.60 | 44 21.20 | 44 
40.00 37.00 45.00 
INO BIGHe 0: O54 oe 17.00-| 44 10.00-| S 10.00-| S ||Underpressers, Male— 
29.00 18.00 19.00 OMY 5 ehh ee 24 .00-} 44 17.00-| 44 16.00-| 44 
Sewing Machine Oper- 30.00 25.00 22.00 
ators, Male— INO MLM. sche Maelo nce bom |e ace 24.00 | 44 | 26.40 | 44 
Nostale 488.1 oe 32.00 | 44 20.00-| 44 17.50- UNGMRSHER «bt ELE? ihc Thiele 19.00 | 44 20.90 | 44 
30.00 32.00 INO WRaa cae ee TR Bees eee 22.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
INOS 7k a aes ee oe el be | 22.00 | 44 22.00 IN OSRD Sh Gb se A Bote ck te lbeae 17.90 | 44 23.05 | 444 
INO ARS Shao Ae I lee et ae loos 25.00-| 44 18 .00- WO7MO Mt GOe st Pes. fb oaclaoe. 7.75 | 39 6575. 132 
40.00 32.00 INO MNGEE..... SAR Ne 23.50 | 52 20.00 | 50 16.00 | 50 
NORA an star eae eee ae 28.95 | 35 30.00 IN OABSE. 4 iaek ede... RE, BR 11.50 | 46 11.50 | 46 
ING OR) eas chase; 45.00 | 44 249305) 44misad 5 alae INOS Mes koe Ate ers ote de tee 22.00-| 44 25 .00-| 44 
INOAMG AES 5. oss ee cticccl oes. 22.25 | 44 16.20- 27.00 29.00 
20.55 NORA OGRE co BB eth IEE «cb tebe bette 16.00 | 473] 16.00 | 472 
USO 0708 5 RI Oe PR 02 ke a 14.00 | 45 14.00 
INO sab Sas. ot. tee oe 21.00-| 44 | 21.00-| 44 | 22.00- B. Men’s Work 
24.00 25.00 28 .00 CLOTHING 
INGO BE. 5.58.2 2 38.75 | 433) 23.22 | 4383) 23.70 
INGOtelO Risen seer 22.50 | 44 | 14.40] S| 20.00 Cutters, Male— 
OMe, ch ashe leasoe sane ese 17.00 | 49 17.00 | 49 
Sewing Machine IN(G)s 27) ee, Oke a 22.00 | 473] 22.00 | 473 
Operators, Female— IN OMMRSIRA <A PN eas ait .cte sei mete 25.00 | 55 | 25.00 | 55 
Otel et A Se. 2 21.00 | 44 16.00 | 44 16.00 INO MMAREE . 8. cued EMLHERT. a b.0ee [tise 20.25 | 45 22.50 | 50 
INO AZ... Jae te 14.00 | 44 10.00 | 44 11.00 IN GOMMORNES. of. Beet RES | tices so] bee 12.45 | 43 15.45 | 49 
INOWPO A aoc ce tele at als ae 9.00 | 44 10.00 INGHMOME Acie Oe loge caches cole 19.50 | 463] 21.35 | 463 
ING eR 3 Fe: AER Ce he es 12.00-| 44 9 .00- UN Re, | 7c, hee es I Clee IE aR oa Blas c 15.00-| 463} 17.50-| 463 
14.00 12.50 22.00 22.00 
INO MO ahs os ee eM Odes bee cht nes 10.70 | 463] 10.70 INO SOGE. «oko teint abe 25.00 | 44 20.00 | 49 23.00 | 49 
IN GG EER hc ote (Rees tcs cd 2 sexe 13.50 | 44 14.00 IN OO 2 SSR Be cisSone o Uorore 20.00 | 48 22.00 1 48 
{Female. *Male. $1930. S—Short time; number of hours actually worked not reported. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 























1929 1933 1934 1929 
Industry a Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per 
week |wk.| week |wk.]| week |wk. week |wk. 
: $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CriorHine—Con. INOne toc otehicsa tied nce ce tania 
INGEZD! tye tere arte teetee | axa elo meres 
B. Men’s Work ING 5:2 Oe Sore Simei liccars ce mioet eee 
CiotHING—Conc. INOR2 TS. seme cee ells cee ee ee 
INOF2Z8 0 eee eee 12.50- 
Cutters, Male—Conc 27.50 
INOW ORS Pest. cea. |onae TSHOOPSSs| sal GroOn POON || MUN Osc ON cee neers cee na ce 
ING MLLER es. See 35.00) 1744) ee23200 1744" 23-80) | F445 SONO- BO)... sont ee 14.25 
INO Se2 ey. eeietete a Gan |e « cere ee atete 205,00: |E5241. -2000HN5D22 1 INO. Sli. ea) cee eo eee oe ee | ae 
ING eS iss a cere ore We 37200) |F445 |= Zoe 00) F400 sn corte e ING 82.5. 3s coe ne ce ok lace 
IN OPRAS, soe eee 35.00 | 44 24.00 | 40 29.00 | 44 
ING M15 eer. ee 34.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 ||Hxaminers, Female— 
INOS GIS 2. ee R ie eee oreieceere 28.75 | 44 31.80 | 44 IN Oi Ree Oe 2 Se eel ere ot Pe Cee 
IN Oe LY oat CRN eee ec acs eee eee: 22.50 | 40 26.50 | 48 NOSED Se, cs LOC S eel ocs Brave nase 
INOW AS os jes cs ee banc Sree eae 20.00 | 40 23.00 | 48 INOWFS Fh. co ePs Pee «ok ee Oe 
INO S19 <2). Tokieoeecllia:. oe eee Rares 25.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 INO REE Se roe biel Sos Bue eee 
INO S20 sot eee 30.00 |....}| 20.00 | 48 22.00 | 44 INIOANRO WS, calls cP mec. Face 6 me 
INOSZL VS hee a, 85500) (F445, 30,00) | F445) 30200440! INO wOe cet aeee 17.00 
INO S22 Bio chee ees. cee eees 17.50 | 44 17.25 | 44 INO MNL Bees « cee tae in Poa | So eae eee 
INOi528 ee oct ee eee eee emits 26.90 | 463} 27.50 | 463] No. 8.............. 18.00 
INOW 24 ahs. 3), Get BRR state eae ZIESda| M4 ORle 2B KOOMMAGR IT MNO Ole. ose cc tince| seas seco nee 
INCOR OAT cone ty IE ee mal es 2ONT Om cd 4b eel OOM Aaa eING. Oc akan ene m | o. nonay ames 
INOW268% <2 te ee 4QH0ON R44? RED 7508 e440] 27 bOn ea 4allemINOileee. fore e Aen I eee 
INOR27 fade ee ieee S5E000)| 844) pe cseSOMIE4On 2S "SOs e44a| INO wiowe ne hoe 14.00 
INO2328) ccm cite ls ake rane eee Q3EOON TAA DiOoul casa eNO. Woven Shee ee 15.00- 
Pressers, Male— 19.00 
IN © ae oe: 7 CNR ey eee GESOL Sanat, sl TES ll MINO 014 2... Scere come les. ee eee 
INO S2 2% ct eee eee ee ealeoee 11.25 | 45 LOPS S245 
INOS Fe Aen Ree oe ctl eee 8.60 | 35 18.75 | 49 ||Shippers, Male— 
INOS 4 Pie ce ee cee eee ZOEOOR| 465 |: 4 20 XO0MS464||| INO AMIN. ha.) caetee | seen mene 
INO STO Se. + ee ae TSHOOR F44s |. el 82005 E490) 18200 Meso all MINOW. Je een cealee socal es ce 
INO PIO SS 2 cohen Gee ea ede ee 16.00 | 40 ORGS OU eINO ois ccs nae nieee| eect Re eee 
ING ORE ote sc she ee oa oe ee ee TSHO0R| O08 | sel SsO0Mmooa) BNOwa4e:. cess. ee 25.00 
INO MESSE 3 Be tame, Bien eee LAR O0HIE5 22 | oto 400 ME525) eNO to. co bee oe eels ay sees eee 
INO AROS «5 eee 25.10 | 44 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 INOMAG ES. eR ae: 20.00 
INOAIO RS sof Pe ee ees tor | ee 18.00 | 38 28.65 | 44 INGE eS co eee eS dee 
INGLIS rs ee cs cee See SOK008| 400) 39.254 48a eNO weStee.. Soe ne 32.00 
INO WI 2 eer eeen cet’ 2 ck eee LGHOOR R44 16 (OORIRASE | SINOaGOn.. cee ee 35.00 
INOS arene? eek enh e.. Le 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 INOSLOSE SS, FR PSR ee 
INO ML Se ERPs ele. 4 alee TORZ SR EAR Selic85e|Ra4 aeNO-miloen ss. eee 24.00 
Pressers, Female— INOEI2 Bo Res ee eee eee 
ING SL Se vee. tent bee [ee Ge008 <497) 10200 M544 BING BIB ee. Po Sea cee eee 
INO roars eer, HIE. «bse call eee 6.45 | 40 6.35 | 40 INOMa Se PRR eee 30.00 
INGA Sancho te 16.00 | 44 11.65 | 44 11.65 | 44 ING AD Sens coos 24.00 
INO M4 220 Eau tee 15.00 | 493} 12.00 | 45 12.00 |} 54 
INO 2 5.2 Asien Nt ane i 18.00 | 44 16.00 | 44 C—WoMEN’S AND 
ING fond Bae Pe ie 21.00 | 40 | 25.40 | 48 |} CuitpREN’s Coats 
INO LFRA fresh eet A | 25.85 | 54 17.15 | 44 AND Svuits— 
INO AES Die Meee SI ee ee 15.00 | 464} 13.00 63 
INO ARO Se Shey oes 18.00 | 44 | 16.50 | 44} 13.50 | 44 ll\Cutters, Male— 
INO MMO. Pe ee Ce. bea GesOn | T45 ai) 11505045 RINGO. tell Oot ee eee |e 
Sewing Machine Oper- ING. 2 Se dee ee 35.00 
ators, Female— INOS 3S tee eee 40.00 
Or ag Aa ere eames |), See | ee 9.50 |-44 950.3} 44 i “ING AR4 2 352) oe oer eee 
ING 592 eee cx eee | eee 97002) 42=| © *8:40=|'39=]) (No. 5.0 5...5..0.. sel eoasereeell eee 
11.75) 47 13.00 | 54 
INOS Aeros ses hae Oe eee ee 8.60 | 45 9.45 | 45 ||Finishers, Female— 
INOS tAoh Fett RIES 0 tee oth iy 6.50-| 39- 6.50=[834-) No.” Teoh) ee aa eee ene eee 
11.55 | 49 11.50 | 53 Norms? .... 5.42. ee 20.00 
INO: Oe: che cd ae oe Bel eee 7.20 | 45 7250 sh45al), Nowe. eee 15.00 
INO: 26.5%. Js ee Sn eect lee 8.00 | 40 9.80 | 49 ING 42>, 8 See eee 
INGE ICA 0 ee en ec 9.25 | 463 9:95.) 4GE BNOARS Ae = 5 oan ale 
INGSES 30. kes CS ee ee 9.00 | 464 9:00: 8463) UNOUMG. Eee ee 14.00 
INO. * 9.02 2 bee. 18 12.50 | 44 8.00 | 49 9.00 | 49 
Now10:2.. Vee a SS | eee 8.70 | 40 7.65 | 40 ||Pressers, Male— 
INO Re. ee ee ee T2500) doa}. 12.004) 55) RNOMALOE RS 1 ae eae perce meee etree 
INGST2 2% eae. ee 14.00-| 44 14.00-} 44 8/00=|F 35-15 INO. 2.08. ye 80.00 
24.00 17.00 14.00 | 44 INOS jets. ERS, oO eee ae 
INGQt 13.94, .iaaeee alos ee eee LESS 1 Web 25F BLT 00. | 52k ANos04 ee | ee eee 
Nols. 2h ee 1100 17493) 11500 4 450) 02:00 | 54.1, Nose 5 7ae.. ©... 2 ee ee ee 
INOM1D. cg ee eee 19.14 | 44 11.60 | 40 15.40 | 44 ING BOT... ae. sone 20.00 
[ep Ce gO ee oe Bore 13.00-| 44 | 13.00-| 44 ||Sewing Machine Oper- 
14.00 15.50 ators, Female— 
INO. SLT oo, eo: Bee RS Ped ee 14.00 | 44 15.65 | 44 INOW ee > epee es 13 .30§ 
INO: {13.5 1 SO: Fe OS; Beet eee 14700-| <40 3}: .15.00=|"'48 i} Nov 2. ea eee 
20.00 22.00 No. 13.22..5. 58. 10 Se eae 
ING 110 9 2B OEE Ss 3a 20.35-| 54 | 21.00-] 48 ING. 64.00: Tope ee 12.50- 
25.50 26.00 18.00 
INOS 20 5 5.: Yeas ee 1620071(440) = 41200015485) 610. 00 :|44" |] ENoseGs.. 4. oe Sth ee ee 
INGs ies Bx <0 a 11.50*} 32 | 11.00} 44 | 11.00} 44 Nov GiG™ss 22... 3. ee ose 
INE Ee Pe ee GE 7.85 | 29 ere Sil INO G7 St Ua 5 OS ee 
INO S235: Nee de, FN] Ose ee ee 6.10-| 22-| 10.20-} 35- 
12.85 | 36 14.40 | 46 NO oS a8 oe. co te eee 35.00 
*Male. S—Short time; number of hours actually worked not reported. 
$44 hours per week includes some cases at approximately this figure. 930 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








—| | | | | |__| | | | LE _N__ 


1929 1933 
Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per 

week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 

READY-MADE 
CiorHiInae—Conc. 

D—WoMEN’S AND 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES 

Cutters, Male— 
Ietoy + Ulcer ea 2 ee a a ea de 23.00 | 464 
INO. ee We. Ss BR eee gee Be ot ae 13.80 | 51 
IN), 3 ae it a (i  k 20.00 | 463 
INGOs cA godt a es [bce | bike 15.00 | 49 
INOe Osten hee 35.90 | 463] 26.00 | 463 
INO cacOuste ceo ear. 2 24.00 | 50 21.00 | 492 
NOT Mh ccc ae 25.00 | 47 | 22.50 | 47 
aCe SA are: ceomne Beemer | ane eee ed 15.40 | 48 
INO IGOR; «2 eres 25.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 
INGORE: 4 Meat. he lee cee css | nck 24.00 | 433 
INOS EIR. 2.aee 2 es 34.00 | 44 | 16.00 | 44 
Novel 227 Reels en a 2OROO Mea 
INOWRISRt. tote eee 267004 405 en mee eel 2 ae 
INOS, 2. SR. 2 Be] ek 21.25 | 49 
IN Co\3 105) ome ee, See A CORT, eee Os A 13.50 | 44 
INGPELG3E 3 Se. eS A oe he 16.15 | 47 
INIOREL iva ce. tree ce: 31.00 | 44 27.00 | 44 
PNOMPL Src sete ete s[eenceceete | shee, 24.00 | 463 

Examiners, Female— 
None IR 4. 86.) RE Ae eal es 11.00 | 463 
INGE Sn oc ets lit tots seca 9.00 | 463 
INOW Ohs: oes. ses 16.00 | 44 | 13.00 | 44 
INO) 2 Pe, ae eae | ee Seen 14.00 | 433 
INO MEO cht: asthe. oe ee 20.00 | 44 
INOPRRORE che Os See lhe vette. eee 17.00 | 44 
INGE cd tees 2 eee 20.00 | 44 12.50 | 44 
(NOME SEE .28th.4 foe. 14.00 | 464] 12.50 | 463 
INORE OR. 5 RR. 2.28. 13.00 | 434) 10.00 | 44 
INiOmA Oke. ct. et. atte: 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
INCOMES, 3. eee ae. 16.00 | 44} 15.50 | 44 
INO Zi. Aes oc Pel eee oes 13.60 | 463 

Finishers, Female— 
INO MME AR. AL. © Eee RE 2 ee 10.00 | 46% 
05 AS SOs op ge ee Sa 8.95 | 32 
NORM OMe... tee tc eet lec. FAB. | eee 10.85 | 44 
NOPME ENE oe erotic ln. « sees] eee 15.00 | 44 
NOME OMe. cts 2 aac oie | MA, 12.70 | 432 
INOS GN 20 Nt AR, PO Oe 8.90 | 304 
INOW eet eet be 13.20 | 44 13.20 | 44 
INGE Shooto te eee 14.00 | 463} 12.50 | 463 
No. 9.. ee eee 1450249 
ENGR OR attest <A lls ase ell eee 13.60 | 463 

Pressers, Female— 
INOsm lees te tee 15.90 | 463} 10.45 | 463 
(NOME Gee et ae Claes eae 10.00 | 463 
NOM Oh ttey tes 12.00 } 50 12.50 | 48 
IN Ove decent t cass 10.00-} 47 | 11.00-} 47 

13.00 13.00 
INO ire se hicrceea scene, clo ee etl cea 9.00 | 47 
INO Ole. tata orate 13 .00-| 44 14.50 | 44 
18.00 

BC AU fhs Sei eae | eta Sl cer oming |B aa 13.45 | 433 
No. 8 Rees il Srocr 9.35 | 31% 
INO Opie No tiaese secre 5 12.75 | 44 13.20 | 44 
INO el Ohne: ot re et ote al eee mel teak 125250256 
UNO pal nes dinners tacgeavaime aeesectsd tacse @ 12.50 | 47 
INOeml Dore ate termes [emer oper cil agent 13.60 | 463 
INORG Reem cetera a Sein] sae 17.35 | 482 
INI OLA see eter tc oer cillap ieee real eae 27.00 | 49 
NOM Demat se eee cd ks eee ame 11.05 | 46 

Sewing Machine Ovper- 

ators, Female— 

(OF Ws sete eet Ure 5 7 ate SoM Pee 10.80 | 463 
INIOGER OME eeceerrt eve Meter our atlithe aa 9.45 | 343 
IN GIB On Seva tere EE Ai sods oe tase fe ll OOR 248 
INIOEA AME re tet 58s 12.00 | 50 12.50 | 493 
INOUR Diss... ated cone: 12.70 | 464] 10.70 | 463 
NON O Rs Fo eect ee. 10.00-| 47 | 11.00-| 47 

14.00 15.00 


secoesrer server tis er veeestoeooe 


eeoceersseresorioesesererteoos 


eee eee Oo es fee ay 


i i ccs ber red 


seer e rere oeee ris eevee sstooes 


see e eres eer ee rfoeecceertivooe 


sewer eee eso restorer sree stoves 


ee ee es i ee es ice ary 


ee ee es iar irs 


cece ere eter eeor toes ee re ete nee 


ser ecerecesreeeeoeloeoseesesfosnre 


1934 
SEER Industry 
Wages | Hrs and 
per |per Occupation 
week |wk. 
$ 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
NOS TLS 24 hes ee 
23.00 | 464] No. 12 
16.45 | 48 
25.00 | 4621 No. 13 
16.00 | 49 No. 14 
16.80} S INOMIDS scree eee 
A hes aes No. 16 
22.50 | 47 
15.00 | 53 IG) WAR ed as See 
20.00 | 44 No. 18 
24.95 | 433 
15.00 | 44 ||Shippers, Male— 
20.00 | 44 IN OMAE LAS 52 3 RS. Fae. 
22.00 | 463] No. 2 
16.00 | 464) No. 3 
1400044 giNoge4-....1.0. 1.0%, 
17.30 | 47 NORTON. 
22.00 | 48 INOSE GR wt ceo pce 
24.00 | 463] No. 7 
No. 8 
INGORE OF ck aS See 
NORIO. ..5 cee cree 
11.00 | 463 
10.00 | 464 
13.00 | 44 FLOUR 
14.00 | 433 
20.00 | 44 ||Millers— 
17.00 | 44 ING eck cate. eect 
12.50 | 44 NOMS 25 105.8 t ee 
14500824651) BINOAES:.«.. «<.. Be abo: 
10.00 | 41 INORea SS. fo cach oes 
12.50 | 44 INO SRDS. 3: Dt. 
15.00 | 44 INOGE6*: 5.2 eee, 
LSE COMIEAGAIMINONE 72. 204.80. 2082. 
No. 8 
INO REO .c0 5. te goto 
1OROOu|WAGSHeeNosl0.. ... 4.421.2 aee. 
7.60 | 28 INOW: .4 eee ets 
11.00 | 40 INO SE Zio) ed tee 
15.00 | 44 IN ORS ie eile Sad ee 
T4eo0nt433l Noo, 14).,..0,.¢4s45% 
LORS om ESO" (NowlSe 0. 4.5..855. 
13.20 | 44 
12.50 | 463||Bolters— 
125,500 eA Gal NORRIS... x3..a0. coe. 
TA OO tea Git MNO ween... adoathe doe 
INOMRS ©. 04. cee ote 
INO MESSY. cds tog ek 
TAR OOM EA GS INOMEON... 5 4. de.d ee 
@ Lt OOIRAG TI UNOn. Ob. dene cae 3s 
at ede te rts INO ac Pe eter seein 
11.00-| 47 INOW ESP... doa aon: 
13.60 INOREOS. «sh. des oes 
10,007. |E40a BINOSI0OR.. 3. Bhs. 28. 
14.00 | 44 INGALDS, ot 2e 23 Be: 
15.00 | 4331Millwrights— 
1270) e373 eNom Le... 4. eae aes. 
13.20 | 44 INO Mek. jacks 0 tse 
11.90 | 45 INO DOME. Oh ctu aterstan 
TOES ORE Tall INIOea eA ceerece taretece. 8 ess 
13260) 462i eNOS OR: tte a. Ore 
DIRSORE4 32 INOMEGs, «ds ante as aie: 
16.00 | S NOMEN... ds ee as eee 
10.00 | 40 INOS. 54. ed oa 
IN). AUR ae Pe ee ie 
INGO... .G..cGF ones 
10.80 | 463||Purifiers— 
10.10 | 40 INOMMl\e.s cas Sate otee: 
11.00 | 48 INOGE2S. so. fee nies 
Be ee eet No. 3 
TORAD oA GSS NOs 4s, tess te ce 
TIE OOS eA 7a NOt Dee. a ace re se 
16.00 INOMEGS.....4..a 6 sthn: 


1929 1933 1934 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
10.00-| 42-} 10.00-| 35- 
13.50 | 50 13.00 | 48 
9.70 | 44 10.05 | 44 
12.45 | 48%) 14.55 | 433 
9.00 | 3822) 11.45 | 36 
15.40 | 44 13.20 | 44 13.20 | 44 
11.50-| 43- 6.20-| 27- 
15.50 | 46 10.30 | 40 
16.25 | 49 16.25 | 464 
11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 
12.00 | 483} 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 
12.50-| 47 12.50-| 47 
13.50 13.50 
14.50 | 44 13.00 | 44 12.50 | 48 
13 .60-] 463} 13.60-| 463 
17.50 17.50 
27.50 | 463] 25.00 | 463) 26.00 | 463 
24.00 | 49 24.00 | 49 
18.50 | 49 19.50 | 49 
28.00 | 47 25.20 | 47 25.20 | 47 
eee), 2ORO0N Tao 20.00 | 49 
25.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
29.00 | 432} 29.00 | 433 
30.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 
32.50 | 44 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
25.00 | 44 24.00 | 44 20.00 | 48 
per hr. per hr per hr 
.o10| 55 .370| 55 .370| 55 
.60 | 60 .60 | 60 .60 | 54 
.433]| 60 .40 | 60 .40 | 60 
.63 | 48 .50 | 48 -50 | 48 
.40 | 60 .36 | 40 .06 | 45 
51 | 59 7010) 59 .51 | 59 
.40 | 60 .30 | 66 .30 | 60 
.50 | 60 .50 | 60 
.45 | 66 .273| 66 .273| 66 
.594) 48 .456| 48 .456] 48 
.65 | 48 .525| 48 .020| 48 
.60 | 59 .60 } 59 .60 | 60 
.65 | 48 .027| 48 .527| 48 
.45 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
.70 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
.64 | 73 .65 | 53 .55 | 76 
.55 | 60 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
Ray pal? .475| 54 .475) 54 
.42 | 60 .36 | 40 .386 | 45 
.55 | 60 .425) 60 .425| 60 
A7 | 48 .36 | 48 .36 | 48 
.65 | 48 .51 | 48 .51 | 48 
.63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
.45 | 59 .40 | 59 .40 | 68 
.52 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
.63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
.60 | 60 SS BL .525) 63 
'.60 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
.65 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
.63 | 54 .505} 54 .505| 54 
.60 | 60 .04 | 45 .54 | 45 
.75 | 60 .625| 60 .625) 60 
.85 | 48 .69 | 48 .69 | 48 
.75 | 60 .65 | 60 .65 | 60 
.70 | 59 .63 | 59 .63 | 60 
737} 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
.475] 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 56 
.370| 60 .34 | 40 .b4 | 45 
.30 | 60 .30 | 60 
.60 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 
.50 | 48 .425] 48 -425) 48 
.40 | 48 40 | 48 -40 | 48 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | Industry ————— |} J uu — 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |perj per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
or cert No. 5 35 | 60 30 | 60 30 | 60 
Packers— INO MO Sass depart .425] 60 .38 | 48 .38 | 48 
INO SMES ES case ae asic .45 | 66 40° | 57 .40 | 50 ne misiic Weictas a aoe ae a oe ae oo 
RDN Cos nats Waistns .45 | 60 .40 | 60 .40 | 60 OEE srcisieitavawccatnae é : i 
No OLAS heey ce ters .50 | 60 .40 | 44 .43 | 54 INO EU cece noaiatee Be a 0) .37 | 59 of | 59 
INOUS4 6558 aR eRe 2 .35 | 60 .30 | 60 .3l | 60 NOLO lS van ieees .35 | 60 .20 | 60 .20 | 60 
ING280%. cschae ieee .50 | 48 .40 | 48 401748 BND SBIC.... 500.6008: .42 | 54 .33 | 54 .383 | 54 
INO SEG Os. case aoee .40 | 60 .34 | 50 .34 | 50 INGII2 2. S550 2 88.. RS [a t!) .00 | 45 30051e 00 
INOS TA Bac datlowree nn .41 | 59 .41 | 59 .41 | 59 INOMLSNS, «.ctetoe ox Ue: .45 | 48 .394| 48 .394| 48 
INO28'8 3s oot ae .35 | 60 sooo 4s ea a INO B14 Siac. ters .40 | 44 el i Sa os | a 
IN Ostn 0 Sas acds aoe camels .40 | 60 .30 ‘ 6 
INGi10s2,.24 eee 85 | 60 .20 | 60 .20 | 60 | Breap anp Cake 
ING 16). Acetone .50 | 48 .39 | 48 39 | 48]. per wk. per wk. per wk 
INOMIZS © oi Ree .45 | 48 vid e a A on 38 ol ee 98.001 64 
Nosts.... ok ee 45 | 48 4 ; OSMIM Asa dlc a: . : 
Nosi4ss: 2. oe .50 | 54 405| 48 -405| 48 UN See ys Sore eA | ees: Se cael bones 25.88 | 54 21.40 | 54 
ING elo eis eee .41 | 60 41 | 45 .41 | 60 INO F868: 38d BR: 25.00 | 50 20.00 | 54 20.00 | 54 
INTO LGNG.. hate Fe .50 | 54 .405| 48 -405| 48 INO SAE, ods ORS ee Seah al ie a 30.55 | 56 | 30.55 | 56 
INGORE SR: oe: See .50 | 48 .375| 48 .375| 48 INO SRED Wee. Seevevetcn cere 30.00 | 48 23.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 
INGO 2ES= 8.) ee ee .425| 48 .375| 48 375| 48 INGIMIGSA. 04. Beso ee. 37.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 29.00 | 54 
No+105)... .40) oe .425| 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 INOUMTAL. choke. ase: 28.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 23.00 | 54 
: IN OTUESt fo... cat ac eee 23.00 | 48 32.00 | 48 80.00 | 48 
Grinders— INOFMOSS. cd Pik bee 34.50 | 48 29.60 | 48 29.60 | 48 
INOMel: o5. soe .64 | 65 .55 | 65 .55 | 74 a 4 aia ain thate eaten 33.00 | 48 ged o shape 7 
INORF2 So. ee eG .565} 60 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 (On. 1 Wd DARRe Were oi yet Wee oo : : 
INOSUS Fast. Oe eee .60; | 72 .525} 45 .525] 45 
No. 4 .42 | 60 .38 | 40 .38 | 45 Bench Workers— 
INO ADR co Seen loeeee alee .45 | 60 .45 | 60 DNORPLES 2h ST Bes oe 20.00 | 51 18.00-|} 51 
NOPRGixc ene .475] 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 21.00 
INO dock acti nee .63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 INOS Sees sc: be Pas ech he see ee 20.57 | 54 21°53 | 54 
ING2eS ee © eee .63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 INGHPOS!.... (2a dE oe oll 19.50 | 48 19.50 | 48 
INO MEAS 33 De, Lee 30.00 | 50 24.30 | 54 24.30 | 54 
Sweepers— NOD. 5: ae fe 24.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 21.00 | 54 
IN O90 occcte erase .275| 60 .25 | 60 .25 | 60 INODM Os: cae 20.00 | 54 15.00 | 54 15.00 | 54 
ne 7 BE, aS .005| 54 .3805| 54 .305| 54 Re 4 Bic Aeeesias eee 25.00 | 50 hip os an 
ONO ickch ret eee .30 | 60 BASES 6! 50 .25 | 24 OLAFOR EE ads cee este ehh. ae | : : 
INO 984 652. 4 Sane. .30 | 60 a20 .25 | 45 ae H Roe Ske teheids WiehsiNaeeee ate olla er - aa 
INO29D css den de hoe .25 | 60 .25 | 6 .25 | 60 ORO. c Sta aot ee ee : : 
INOMEG. Ss. Pee etal 5.2 ae eee .o2 | 48 .32 | 48 INOMTES. ck ES Peek 22.50 | 60 22.50 | 60 
ING Ses. occ toe .42 | 48 .88 | 48~- .88 | 48 INGO 2. 8.4. oan 25.00 | 50 20.00 | 54 20.00 | 54 
IN'OMEES Joo aee eee, .40 | 48 .3d | 48 .35 | 48 INOVOS. 7. ie ae 24.00 | 50 20.70 | 50 20.70 | 50 
IN OSeRO soe tc Sete .40 | 48 .325| 60 .329| 60 ING Ra ©. .< See. 5 Bee 386.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 28.00 | 54 
INOMIO.: ccs seo tee .35 | 60 .3d | 50 .30 | 60 INO OMS! ccscckee eee 27.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 23.00 | 54 
INOSEL....c oe. ee .36 | 54 .28 | 54 28 | 54 INGMIGS Sc Ae. eee 27.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 24.00 | 52 
INOSE2: 5.2 a hecdeees .300| 54 .28 | 54 .28 | 54 INOS17 S24. tee 26.00 | 48 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 
INO SIS a Sek ae. 29.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 26.50 | 48 
Stationary Engineers— INOAIDUE. Seok see: 30.50 | 48 26.20 | 48 26.20 | 48 
INO! 21s Pee hee 245.) (2 .40 | 56 .40 | 56 INO G208 Fei hard Be. 30.50 | 48 26.15 | 48 26.15 | 48 
IN OF 2 hs Beat es .45 | 70 .36 | 60 .36 | 84 INOM2ILY, . Je Cae: 31.00 | 48 26.00 | 48 24.50 | 48 
INO Bre ccd Asan .53 | 56 .406} 56 .406] 56 NOM 22 Rede. 5.0 81.00 | 48 26.00 | 44 23.40 | 44 
Ne ; aceasta ete este ot 5 oo A an re ING S23ES. . [sae 21a. 30.00 | 48 26.90 | 48 26.90 | 48 
On OD. cccceccrancees . ° 3 Oven Tenders— 
A Rar ves eed Bees Meme ofc mma tt | I 17.00 | 54] 17.00 | 54 
NOT. vance foe: 681] 48) 60 | 48} = 60] 48} NO gt pa ath eal op ar ier 
No. 3.. shoe ae es ee 21.60 | 54] 21.60 | 54 
phils spel ag 975| 84 OnE IGA E paNOeias cae gendane 26.00 | 50} 22.00] 50 | 22.00 | 50 
+ beecececeeeeses . 2 * INO cas Od esac eee 27.00 | 50 22.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 
No. 2 .40 | 84 .325| 84 .825| 84 N 6 
No. 3 | ee .53 48 ~45 48 45 48 oO. Sees ae eTwe im webs, 4 35.00 48 30.00 48 28.00 54 
No 4 oo ae ati 875 70 34 60 34 84 No. vf ee  Y 28.00 50 22.70 50 22.70 50 
No. 5 SS > Say eee ana "47 56 "36 56 36 56 No. 8 sieie: eNehele/® o-e\el etna 18.00 50 18.00 54 18.00 54 
No. ae SARS ee "BD 48 “495 48 “495 48 No. 9 ee 32.00 54 25.00 54 aa 54 
No. 7 50 | 48 .405| 56 .405] 56 : 
; INO sel Oar ane ees 80.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 24.00 | 54 
No. 8 50) 48) 45) 48) 45 | 48 No. Weenies 30.00 | 50 | 27-00 | 52 | 37-00 | 52 
: Oat Anas does ome 0 3 .00 | 44 
ye 55 | 60 50 | 60 PRT Costont Crops ahcup ea 33.00 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
ea ae | BIB) BURT Ree so [| aoa | | 3 [2 
a .cihe ‘ 3 . 10) Sie 0 aie steacdete ers : : 
No. Beoseoose oo 333 of a a6 S No 16 ele Snr ig es: 30.00 | 48 26.90 4s 26.90 48 
ST RR, RS eS “385| 48 -385| 48 ORs eceeeeeeees [essen eee[eees -00 | 4 
ue 4 saves tee ae ee ve ee Be - Hy - ve ari de gf 
Oke eee : 3 : ale 
NONE8 oi fees .45 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 OFFI. ce Seale ee 16.50 | 54 12.00-} 54 
ING 70). o.oo ne 445) 54 .3833| 54 .330| 54 16.00 
ING?10. 2... 2 eee ie .472) 54 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 INO102i2. 1. ae. Oe eee 19.52 | 54 17.66 | 54 
INO wh scree ee .425| 44 rs Ne | ee re eee (ae Nok 28... Sees a eee 16.00 | 50 16.00 | 50 
INOSAAT... seus. Fee 10.00 | 50 6.95 | 42 9.30 | 51 
Labourers— NOMD 305m: ee ee 20.25 | 54] 20.25 | 54 
INO Mel. .<cteatos nee .385 | 60 .80 | 54 .o0 | 41 INOHBGR . 3.<...03 2s 24.00 | 50 22.00 | 50 21.00 | 50 
INOS Bows asp enee .35 | 60 .30 | 60 .30 | 60 ING eat eee ode. ce 15.00 | 50 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 
ING SES cies se otese 230 4855 .00°| 55 .o0 | 55 ING MES ie ee oe aa 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
NOOK Sone ee i -40 | 60 .30 | 44 .63 | 54 ING Oe cos creas ance 12.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 


{Female. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1933 
Industry Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages ) Hrs and 
Occupation per | per Occupation 
week |wk. 
$ Ue 
BREAD AND CAKE Biscuit Packers, 
—Concluded Female— 
INKS aan Boats Beers 
Delivery Em ployees— DRO 7h). ee oo es 
No. 1 20.10 | 54 INO Seam 61 Hake 
No. 2 18.00 | 60 INK, SoA ee 
No. 3 22.00 | 54 ING $e O43. hESE se 
No. 4 16.00 | 54 INORG eed cisls chee. 
No. 5 20.50 | 50 INOUE 2 ick AiR. ob ee 
No. 6 21.90 | 56 INO BES hia, kobe cick 
No. 7 15.00 | 55 INOE RO ete SN ian see 
No. 8 20.70 | 50 Toran Ce 2 eae een eee RS, Rage 
No. 9 21.00 | 54 
No. 22.00 | 54 Shippers, Male— 
No 22.75 | 50 IN OEE csc) a toate 
No 18.00 | 50 INO SiR 2) oo ke eae 
No 23.00 | 54 IN OMNES sc oisthdah te 
No. 21.35 | 48 IN © SA o/s shot oz okt 
No 24.05 | 48 DN OBIS ic kccce BEE. ce ake 
No 19.00 | 48 ING B26 iTis..c, cee take 
No 23.00 | 44 IN OBR icc Oe eee 
No. 21.73 | 48 
Labourers— 
Shippers— INO RM cscs bras oes 
ISIC 1 ERI Sy Bn ys Ae Pl nt 11.00 | 54 INOS A 2) ce Vo te obsact 
INNIS irate bade chase Sou crc aca Penmaes 17.85 | 56 ING MPS 0 kale eee 
IN OPEB hotel ch eek 16.55 | 43 IN GYMS aio ake Ree 
INO eG ocecressteatele chs See 28.00 | 48 INOMBID./ 50.4 Be 
IN OSPED csciarsichs ates le aes 24.90 | 48 
INOGRRO © © 503). Creo oe 24.00 } 48 Canby 
INO Aa Bin saciis eee hea ters into ohne lee 23.00 | 48 
Candy Makers— 
Bakers (Cake )— Oy, 2 Bee Sonera MEATS 
OL ae erie nce etait 18.75 | 40 INO): eee + ae ee 
INO Se ecen town de Seteloe och we. 22.00 | 50 
ING 93 ec eae 24.75 | 54 ENO Ooi age se ae 
INO TIS cero ts SE 24.00 | 48 INO SRIA bocce OR eee 
INO EED seaside ea 32.00 | 50 INO IG Sos ak fete See 
NOE PRG 5a) ee oh See 21.00 | 54 INO TUG. 1. keels 
No. 24.00 | 50 INGOT Cds ik eb hee 
IN O78 eo Fee she ek 20.55 | 48 INOMES check eas shee 
ENO SOE Seer a ediocs ccks Mee toe 20.00 | 48 INO FED)... 60 a5 cee os Ea 
INO UO ec chal os Re 
Wrappers (Cake), INO Al cick ee oe ok 
Female— 
IN OOD oo ok Aetek ai Atte e kiste tees [a ee 11.00 | 54 Chocolate Dippers, 
IN ORD oe cick cet ato tts 13.00 | 48 -  Female— 
ING PtSi, fodder haste (iter PM [oe 10.35 | 54 INO ME od Ba ae 
INO: w4i Sack erent 12.50 | 48 MNO Ame oases ah oka et 
INO MRO! shat: Sete eee 11.25 | 44 INO ABS. os ccth oe oe 
UNO SAG Faso gate ain eee] oad estates |e 14.00 | 48 INO As ch ae a Ae 
IN© BRO) os cnk Sk £8 
Biscuits UNO THOS Sccu ite hea, 
INO MEE Adah nacheaelt 
Biscuit Mizers— INO APS. 330 ka a AB 
INO PAT os ie See ere ete 20.25 | 48 INO ARO. 5 ook aoe ale SR 
INOWPea sis eee 13s 20.00 | 463 
ING e8Oses eh ede cat 16.00 | 55 55 Packers, Female— 
IN GIA aos boon dee 21.50 | 48 INO Atel See oi 
ING HMOs sash oes ae 22.00 | 45 UNO AMA: cocive AN odes 
Eo) eee, eee Seas 19.75 | 493 IN@ MOS <5 oh ah A AO 
INO Slike aaist neh oe 16) e331. UNO Mens siaro We ode eat 
NG Bent Sek Se 18.00 | 493 INO MMOs, score ails 
LC rant A AS veel (RPO AB | apts 19.00 | 45 INO Gis coh aie Hers on 
INOS ic: «dss be ARR ay Sets 
Oven Tenders— INOMELS 4 Sacieh atte ct aah 
US. 0 Rid See Bn 17.00 | 48 INGOT EO ase ole Ss 
INO 2. sacra 11.00 | 463 
Shippers, Male— 
INOS 2 hans Sate 12.37 | 55 ING PLS. 65 sia de TE 
ING 22T4 5 <5.250\ we ae 21.50 | 5d IN Oe ee aoe 
INO OES ak ear te 14.00 | 48 DN ONO: wicccicbicktec ails 
INOS Oars ck eA SY, 25.00 | 45 INIQ AMR: ooce ctr ate: dete 
INO TO EA se eae Ane 15.82 | 493 ING AD) actact deercte RSs 
ING. RBs ashy ao dbtle 15 Qales2 INO AMG cc cnakieemoo ses 
MN OvaLOS causes an dr ae 15.60 | 493 IN O Mabe hc oh Re tet 
NOB 2 at) GB ho SR 
Machine Tenders— 
INO Sel etes Barotac 18.50 | 48 55 | Labourers— 
INO: Ee at ey Se a ee 20.00 | 462 INO Mths achat tat oter Sate 
IN OSMID Se itckitetekt ae. 26.00 | 55 INOvBRDs Ac dot de BE. 
INO Stang sche ae 18.00 | 55 INO oBtG hotel ds 
NOSES OS rite ah hin 16.00 | 40 IN OIA oat Ate SE 
IN ORR Oat eee tae 22.00 | 45 UNION cere haat ara ote Uaiseterae's: « Uatetes 


*Male. tFemale. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 
Industry | —————— Industry | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per Occupation per |per} per 
week |wk.}| week |wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Canpy—Concluded - 
ce Naas a 
Delwery Himployees—\). ae |, i aR INOS Teer tece oh icles 33 | 50 36 
INGHmeE on tees eee 24.00 | 55} 20.50 | 44 ; ARORA ABE Ane 40 | 55 35 
IN Kos eer es 25.50 | 55 | 22.50 |'50 Bristle tees 30 | 40 30 
INO SEO hte c tctesis be 17.00 | 55 15.00 | 49 AD ons bee ot ae 50 | 55 35 
IN OMmRG ye cairo. treet 33.65 | 463} 18.00-] 463 OReicceaee ke 52; | 55 52 
28.00 OF Aes ae 42 | 48 38 
ING anomeric cetervace 26.25 | 493) 23.25 | 493 ff CAAA CET oc 40 | 55 30 
INDOOR eke Marine tae 24.00 | 463} 27.00 | 42 
Shan ae ee 45 | 48 35 
Meat Propucts— OM LR aS 40 | 48 275 
per hr per hr OR. shoe ck cet 40 | 54 25 
Butchers— Meaney eee 40 | 49 35 
Otamilie rec tomcat .b7 | 50 34 | 50 NZ E, ok oe oe Wee 44 | 50 34 
INCE As Bae ah acs 8 .05 | 5d 50 | 55 
PVOiet oossesa. heck .55 | 40 50 | 40 ace Female— 
INGHEAe SS sean ee .85 | 40 Sorte4 Sel —- S85 0iRO 4s ||| mINOwmeL ae ek gee emer 40 | 55 32 
INGeatD tis, Gaerne .55 | ‘50 45 | 50 dose SS AOR 23 | 48 23 
INOTEGS Gc. ee eck eee .50 | 55 45 | 55 Out. «ck tee oe ee 295] 48 262 
INOS 2a ose eeee .48 | 50 36 | 50 AP che cs aoe 275) 48 262 
INOM, Set ucscc eens .60 | 50 48 | 50 
ING Sar OMe. 28 ses cenrge .55 | 48 50 | 48 Lard Makers— 
INOMIOMe Eh ee eee .50 | 55 45 | 48- Prec ata ch cake 38 | 50 40 
55 78 SR Ae es 8 eiay |} 995) 33 
INGSIL A) st ee. Ce .45 | 48 425| 48 Daas chet Bek 33 | 40 33 
ING SIR. ies tee .40 | 50 38 | 50 ATE... kee 55 | 55 30 
INortoe 2. ae kee .425| 54 362) 54 DAR, Fb eee ae 45 | 55 45 
INOMIAR ao, nee eee .45 | 49 38 | 49 ORF 5 Be 43 | 50 36 
INOS IDR Seb ae .50 | 50 385] 50 Cate «hae cee 44 | 48 40 
INOMIGE <5 ob |o. ote lee 40 | 48 Sect lene ee 275| 54 25 
Qe rsh eee 25 | 50 25 
Trimmers— 
One ks eae oteretem 40 | 55 85 | 55 Fertilizers— 
IN ORRIN i Pe -45) bo 40M 250s1) 38/250) eNO aml. cate. 5 ae 40 | 55 35 
IN Overo fe. kien oe ee .45 | 55 45 | 55 pe Ae 50 | 55 50 
ING 4 eee.) SEE Ae .58 | 50 44 | 50 Sse eee 42 | 50 36 
ING ae OFM ak eece ee 45 | 48 40 | 48 As. Ae 45 | 48 41 
INOW GS. s. See ee SOmIEDO 30 | 48- Spare. ae a 40 | 60 25 
55 Geese eae oe 40 | 54 305 
Boners— Oe RET 40 | 49 30 
OM ere tate eet .40 | 45 40 | 54 Sak cb Rece oe 44 | 50 34 
INO E204 Eee. ee -35u hoo 35 | 55 
INOSPO ©. eel ee .50 | 48 47 | 48 48 \Coolers and Freezers— 
INGwI4 8. chaos oem apt) |) yi SQHT48=| 5° 358] 48si0 INOS Widens 40 | 55 35 
55 DAL bees ee 40 | 50 41 
INGIOS. 5. ee eee 50 | 48 50 | 48 SP Se 46 | 48 40 
INGO 86. tone etc 44 | 50 34,}) 50 AW. ae ae 35 | 55 32 
Cooks— 
IN OUI BE cA role to ee .45 | 55 50 | 50 EYER GPE Re 40 | 48 40 
ING ROSE. cee ae .50) | bo 47 | 55 6855.6 ee ae 425} 60 30 
IN OAS Pesach tes bee .00 | 55 ASeeOOR IE. x45 aeoOUle INOM CA. aches ochene 375] 54 325 
Ors ese ee .50 42 | 50 50 Packers, ee 
Curers and Cellarmen— INO Mls mac kacscke rs 35 | 55 40 
CCl i ee SI 50 | 50 34 | 50 No. ; perme LE oa 54 | 50 40 
NOR 27 ...: eee ee 40 | 55 30 | 55 Noo. Re ee 42 | 48 40 
LHS ae AR Gree 35 | 45 30 | 54 INO TRA Ee Skee oe 325] 55 23t 
INO Wao ee. Succ oe che 50 | 55 30 | 50 
INOW 5 sec bee bee 45 | 55 45 | 55 INO. MOR S. tees ee 40 | 48 or 
INOS 6S |... 50a 6 a 45 | 50 36 | 50 No THORS. 0 ee oe 60 | 50 462 
INGLE So ocntotickam .56 | 50 46 | 50 50 ||\Shippers— 
INGATS th ,0 ee ee .48 | 48 A2a Asal S345 H) 48 ENO Fa Be. 2 eee ae .40 | 50 36 
INGO Rese, eee 1358) 05 30 | 48- INO ANZ 20. Seem. bee .367| 60 35 
55 IN O83 OO RR oe .30 | 60 30 
INGss105...: eee sete 40 | 48 38 | 48 INOS Ean hae oe ae .45 | 55 33. 
INOS SE: eee ae 30 | 54 25 | 54 INOBAO yee haere eee 43 | 50 36 
NGA. . (eee. ie .425] 48 25 | 48 INOAROSE...c.et. tee 45 | 48 41 
ING aL Semen a Sant: .425| 54 342] 54 INO.TRGSE.... ee oe 35 | 55 32 
IN OAS. 3. Mees ett .45 | 49 36 | 49 
INO SIO: La cee .44 | 50 34 | 50 ING. DS e... eeoe ee 45 | 48 358 
Sausage Cutters— INO ARO Re. 3 eee 46 | 48 385 
OMe 54.6 Beane LOoaIEDO 3501 58 INO AIO Rie. Sack oe 50 | 54 38 
NOME 03h. bee .380 | 45 30 | 54 INO etl Jee eae ee 43 | 49 38 
INGA Se... en 2 ee .50 | 55 38 | 55 IN O12 Aen Se eee 50 | 50 385 
INO et4 5... hee sider .50' | 55 45 | 55 55 ||\Motor ao Drivers— 
ING MLD He. 2). ee, hone .30 | 50 Dia c OOM) 5) 17308) >0s|}aeNOMel Ben. cee. kee .867] 60 345 
ING SG Fee: sk eee .45 | 48 40 | 48 No 3 Set oe eee 627) 55 40 
INGA atc ctctcnceaon .o0 | 55 32 | 48- SRE rota .383| 60 30 
55 INOS ee .50 | 50 45 
INO.0 28 hoteles aes ole aoe 40 | 48 38 | 48 IN OAD AS. Se ede .48 | 48 469 
ING ONS 2 Oe. Oe 425] 48 25 | 48 INO MIG RF 05.05. Sak .48 | 48 416 
ING MLO... biceps bles 47 | 49 39 | 49 ING ACA e et eee 50 | 54 38 
NRW ae Ae SR 44 | 50 38 | 50 INOMBS 2% s/t eh, Bee 54 | 50 415 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 













1929 1933 1929 1933 1934 


Industry —_ | Industry ee —_—___—— 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.] hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meat Propucts— 
Concluded Kettlemen— 
en ess neon Ces 38.50 | 70 | 33.00 | 60 | 33.00 | 60 
Stationary Engineers— ae ORS oda aniae sles 4 ! 44 | 20.00 | 50 
No. 1 48 24.30 | 54 


48 | 30.60 | 48 
44 | 15.40 | 44 
44 | 18.00 |} 50 
60 | 24.00 | 60 


48 | 31.00 | 48 
48 | 29.00 |} 48 
48 | 29.00 | 48 
50 | 15.00 | 44 
43 | 19.25 | 55 
40 | 14.00 | 40 
44 | 15.40 | 44 
45 } 22.00} 45 
50 | 22.50 | 50 
50 | 22.50 | 50 
60 | 24.00 | 60 
45 | 15.80 | 45 
53 | 19.50 | 53 


60 | 24.00 | 60 
53 | 30.50 | 53 
47 | 25.00 | 47 
45 | 35.16 | 45 
48 | 33.00 | 48 
ce Us ee een bo cack 
48 | 33.00 | 48 


44 | 22.50 | 48 
60 | 24.00 | 60 
56 | 18.00 | 54 
60 | 27.00 | 60 
60 | 20.00 | 60 
53 | 15.00 | 53 
47 | 23.00 | 47 
48 | 29.50 | 48 
48 | 29.50 | 48 
48 | 31.00 | 48 
46 | 30.80 | 56 
56 | 28.00 | 56 
84 | 33.18 | 84 
49 | 29.40 | 49 
44 | 28.00 | 50 
45 | 30.00 | 45 
72 | 30.00 | 72 
84 | 42.00 | 84 
56 | 33.60 | 56 
72 | 33.00 | 72 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






































1929 1933 1934 
Industry | Industry 
and Wages } Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — 
Occupation per per| per per per per Occupation 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
‘ $ $ 
BReweryY PRopucts 
—Concluded INO SMO es ste/aterale wy abeteto 
ING Mae ears eee 
Engineers—Conc. INOMEES scrnsteie cota 
OMA Were soils peers 36.00 | 53 | 31.00 | 47 | 26.55 IN OSICG ssc cse she Sess Ale 
INGMLS RR: ce Seb pees 37.92 | 48 | 35.04 | 48} 35.04 INOLO ss, cctoct seer 
IN OWE Tic eon bs het 37.92 | 48 | 35.04 | 48] 35.04 IN ORE 3% 5 ci Say cee 
INO MG Pare eee te el 387.92 | 48 | 35.04 | 48 | 35.04 INOW Scotter te ate 
IN OAC: | AN tee Dt 30.50 | 56 33.50 | 48 33.50 IN OMS osccdhe Rep te Atal cae arate 
IN ORBIT Bec So tae chatter 33).50' |) 06 |) 382504) 06, |. sono0 IN OHA; cat tee weet 
IN ONO ite eltetcyeeeys 37.50 | 56 | 35.00 | 56} 25.00 INOB1O). teeta 
IN OMG. cs. 5 Aee ee 
Firemen— IN GPL fos spate eee 
Osa A toteie uarets 20.00 | 47} 18.00} 50} 15.00 IN ORES... << ated dsl ae 
IN GIO? Bhi: Fee ee aren 20.00 | 72 20.00 | 50 20.00 INOMI19 occa fo 
INOMRS NS. yey ees 28.00 | 56 | 28.00 | 48 | 28.00 INO WZ0 cee eeeera crs aoe eee 
INIORY 12: Wate cae Rok ee 2 27.00 | 60 27.00 | 56 27.00 INOS Zila ites sop oe 
IN Gs bO 0. :, sects: 27.00 | 79 | 24.64 | 56} 24.64 ING 7am 8 ak So 
INGRUGON | Rie tee 28.00 | 56 | 24.50] 49 | 24.50 | 49 INkes CE pains Mo. pete 
INO MALO...) heehee 23.00 | 60 23.00 | 44 21.00 | 50 IN OB ZA. s,cis.cte Meee: stay tiene)| Soe ees 
INOMHS By. coon 25.20 | 56 | 33.60 | 84 | 33.60 | 84 INGE2D os Stas eee 
IN OFMO ie vote oar O ER SE OOMMOC Ly 2a GON OG i eee gO mleoo ING#26..c. jotted tens 
ING MIOSS o.oo: 26.00 | 45 | 26.00 | 45 | 26.00 | 45 INO. < Re ee 
INO WIL: Siete ee. 30.00 | 56 30.24 | 63 33.60 | 56 INOS28:, foot Aee hs oe 
NOM T GS Eee oO: 27.50 | 56 20 720nn oo 27.50 | 56 IN OMS Os ack, ates dee 
INGHIS 5 oe gee eee 30.00 | 60 | 26.80 | 67 | 33.50 | 67 INOMOO Sac sastie deer: | ice ae 
INO MTSE) . ee 5 Ds 382.00 | 54 26.88 | 56 33.60 | 56 
IN GML sys ee: 28.00 | 538 | 23.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 ||Chippermen— 
ING LG)... Rene 28.00 | 53 | 24.00 | 47 | 20.60 | 47 INU. a reise hr Oe BARR St cau 
INO METES oa ercpoceet: 31.600 | 56 | 29.00 | 56} 29.00 | 56 INOUE? c.f Pee bees 
INGRIS NA Sy cae tee 32008 FASE es 2H OO MEAS li... Sere IN ORNS vos oe tee irs | oe 
INORG hoo See See: 28.50 | 56 | 28.50 | 56] 28.50 | 56 INCOME 535-5.) Was acts 
INO MBO: 04. See eons 
Labourers— ENTOMOL cs ste Co eels 
ONL ie ate Maes 15.00 | 47 | 17.00 | 50 15.00 | 44 ENO SR fic.cs cee 
IN OSMED ea. a ee Ly, 18.00 | 50 13.75 | 50 LSeominoO INO G8 cis Wee dice, | kocroaitoe See 
INGSES ERS She Seer, 19,60 1056 [9 195250155.) 2120011760 ING SRO sc as at, as 
INO Lea ae: 21.00 | 60 12 E25 3d 14.40 | 40 INO ae) Oink tian Seve 
INGSEOD Ro ae, 26.00 | 48 | 23.40} 48 | 23.40 | 48 INO Tic. cece ooo sn ee ae 
IN ORNONS. |. deot ont. 24.00 | 60 | 27.00 | 60 | 27.00 | 60 INO AD. Cg as ie 
INO NRT Mic secon Sy eenallicn 3k eee lanier 27.50 | 44 | 27.50 | 44 INO Sic ects oe ee 
INOS anton eoee 
PuLp AND PAPER Nos lS ies, 2... ae 
ING dit, Bevin eee, 
PuLp INO MLSs. = tse hs 
per hr per hr. per hr INO RUS. « fect ate 
Wood Handlers— INO MORN... 4: Rt. Dee. 
OSL, ian Pee eke ae A ee .27 | 36 BOAT tOMs|| MN OZ Ose. ..g: ei Meo aoe ee eee 
INO M20 ieee, 34 | 54 .25 | 48 .275] 48 
INO aeons. taser ee: 40 | 54 225 | 54 .25 | 54 || Acid Makers— 
INO STAI, cs Se Ie «ch ee ee .85 | 36 FOOMOO IN OSMPLE 3.5 Ge 25 eee. ee 
EN OMRD es Sette eet ees, eee | ante .830| 66 .384 | 66 INOS 22. J Bea 
INOGMO Mca ete. 34 | 48 lee .o4 | 42 INO OGA a itolien sate 
INO HG ar eer ani: 43 | 54 .384 | 40 .34 | 48 INGO HIM, 5 tee eee 
INO EMS rcs donee tees B2olboe .26 | 48 .o2 | 48 INOGML ORS. cto kee 
IN Oss Os een Gare 36 | 48 27 | 48 .30 | 48 ING SMOES..: sce eee 
IN OMIOR..cacce oe eee 30 .18 | 48 .18 | 48 IN OMT Scchaas alee 
IN Degli ls cardi ae, 435] 48 .33 | 380 135: | 36 INIONGSE A, aceite cc eee ieeere See ates 
INO ge coli tie, eaten ae 30 | 72 S272 .24 NON Ooi cde dos aeete 
INO RUB yc ees cmt [Nic s. dee baie .30 | 54 .33 | 54 INO Md Ohkss: eee ace 
IN OMAR. 1 Be ot OR: 389] 48 .25 | 48 .25 | 48 INORELSE: FST ae. 
IN OMRLO Ror. cite a ates 33 | 60 <27.1 60 .27 | 66 INOP1 285... 5. Bat Oe Ie, < See lee. 
INOS Gitar. home cee 30 | 54 oo Gaia .380 | 48 ING aL Ota cavers ene 
INO MI (ens. 4 cae ce 37 | 40 .80 | 24 .845) 48 ING 14 oes tecnccoeee 
Toya bet aie a eats 40 | 48 FOG oO .43 | 36 IN OPM Oh. doteekies 
ING ML OF a. od. Beets. Gteeba'| sc. Aen | oe .36 | 42 .43 | 42 IN OLR GSS, cee. oe 
IN GABOR K, octane me 35 | 60 Poo wOU e COM) PENOMI(ES aa ee 
IN O21 ec )ae cee ae ae 45 | 35 .40 | 50 .42 | 50 INO PL S5 cae 
INO H22 55. oe cee 56 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 INO PT OS ike os aes 
INOS 230=. 0 5; Ree 5 Sete tos, We eee 225} 54 .80 | 54 No. 20 
NON 2 4E Ta. teak he 42 | 48 <o0.) 49 40 | 36 INOUQUe  scteee ao een 
ING: sos Bee ae 40 | 48 .36 | 24 43 | 56 INO222 3.0 de ache 
INO) 20s tas eee 48 | 48 .39 | 48 45 | 48 INO M28 oa... dic cette eoletets |e cee eae 
Nove es. (ue x eee, 40 | 66 .38 | 66 44 | 48 NOM 4 ii...5, AO. eek Wis «aes Bee 
IN Os S287 se ciche tale: ooo .45 | 48 .36 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOPZORC, ok wees ot nel.) Bee ee ME .42 | 40 .47 | 48 || Digester Cooks— 
INOvS0 se. 5c ce Ty, See .45 | 40 .50 | 48 INGO SM Bree spc te ns or I hs lee 
INGER OIG, ds detec attele 
Grindermen— NOM Sets. dickens ee 
ONE De, oe ke ee Tt, Sees Dee 38 | 56 .42 | 54 IN OUR 425...:4 Pea ee PS, ee ee 
IOC eras oe, ae) Se 40 | 36 .40 | 36 INO WME Ofasccciac Gaye cole 
NOSES ons dette cee akc Ieee ee 385} 48 41 1 53 UNO OM Gite s.ds.tete aches 
Nove det... 5, at. ache BAC VES de, & aie Phe [Sa ae .319} 48 ENO GIRL eiiseia tamed cee 
ING Bere an Sete os ee 48) eorten: stems alin es .43 1 48 NOUN SI cc cia. flee 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry SS eS | eo SS le Industry —_— | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages ) Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per}| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PuLPAND ParprER—Con. 
Wet-machine tenders 
PuLe—Concluded and pressmen— 
Oise MLS ae terete ca) cree] | hete .30 | 48 .383 | 48 
Digester Cooks—Conc. DN Oud Bonet cuaemten ee .40 | 48 .28 | 48 .28 | 48 
INO OMe at steiat ces .78 | 48 65 | 48 POMS MNOS eS cei a ae ats Gill's Gam ate g sMicaste 40 | 36 40 | 36 
INOMIO. cae the. wee: 85 | 48 73 | 40 A COOMA O WM SINGS RA. cc 8, Mats gins | cra oem eres 36 | 48 38 | 48 
INOS cts ee eee 85 | 48} , .65 | 48 OSMAS a ANOW OD). chattels shee 34 | 48 28 | 48 308} 48 
INO SAI 2 fc. t Be ee etell oct See olf oR 60 | 48 +O/q\(AS ah BUNOMR 6...) 024 8s 40 | 48 31 | 36 33 | 36 
INGO S008 ods ait bbe: atte a AO 63 | 24 OSU ASTI BING #7 ...ca. teasers 41 | 48 31 | 48 34 | 48 
TNT I et (a we Ua 65 | 48 PLEAS HBUNOVGS... nc tok okies 325| 66 20 | 72 20 | 72 
ENOSMID. sho ake Lee 1.05 | 48 78 | 36 S6nie36 a SeNore 9... 0F.s0e5 32 | 72 22 te 25 | 72 
INOMLG: fo... othe goles 88 | 48 70,} 32 VIRIESS TP ERNGO UO. 53 Red elias bce ate. 25 | 48 25 | 48 
ENOUGH Tos icBeee AMG 85 | 48 65 | 48 VOGIOAS HI PENOMLL 70.) OR .t Oe. 40 | 48 32 | 48 35 | 48 
INGSS. coun eet ae. 1.10 | 48 858} 48 Td26)36 7 VENOVI2... 3 28.3.0 42 | 48 37 | 48 41 | 36 
INOUE S508. ete ae os Wincws Ralee eee 70 | 42 SPONFAD HL INO 08S. States cco tiere ne 35 | 48 27 | 32 30 | 72 
ING a2 0inaa allo nese 85 | 56 74 | 48 Veules Sate ANNO. Mas ee hess 2 37 | 40 31 | 48 37 
IN OR ili ctaict eee G00 s 68 | 60 59 | 48 C2EAS TH INOW AGisc cP ccce.§ ctor. 42 | 48 S6nl 06 43 | 36 
INOWR2 . oct tena we 84 | 48 60 | 48 P2UIMAS S| BEN OVAGS ws be detes ce 40 | 48 37 | 48 40 | 48 
INO2D cerca ctted etc 60-.90} 52 69 | 52 CEC OGIOD || BANOO HL Th iiss s Otioe eke 48 | 48 35 | 48 35 | 48 
INOS 245... p cee take 68 | 48 68 | 48 GS-48 tl BANOS. a he.: len 38 | 48 275) 48 33 | 48 
INOM2D soi eaore nies 80 | 48 72 | 48 SHAS IimNOrLOL. .b me eRe 40 | 48 37 | 56 43 | 56 
INGH26) cote teee ees 78 | 48 60 | 32 BiBAO A BENOQ0) «ico utees atte ellis. ses toh ol ae 44 | 48 50 | 48 
INTOM Qiks cA 2 Behe sates 805} 48 65 | 48 MAONAS TH WINOWZIE . 5.2 eek oes. 44 | 60 39. p60 loa akee Ole. 
ING: 2822. kona eae 80 | 48 68 | 48 68: 148 tl PENOW22) «4. Cee alte. 48 | 48 45 | 48 48 | 48 
INO 2O be 5 obs Lae dR 77 | 48 69 | 48 POQUIFASH MENOW QOL ...c0 tees cere 45 | 48 36) 148ulsc eects 
No. 30 88 | 48 .80 | 48 SOUS HNO a 24... ut lets» tells sis 8 steel teers 40 | 40 45 | 48 
BNOnS US. cc. tien es 80 | 48 .71 | 48 83 | 48 
INGWOD. ot Pos teks i ee oe .54 | 48 60 | 48 
DS\(O) iS Ae ane S| PERE ae (Eo .62 | 40 69 | 48 
Blow-pit men— ParER 
UNC OMEML oa eats gucci] eoae blancs, alte 3 .20 | 48 
INS ZS See See .39 | 50 215 
UNO SED cite tinitetoss .46 | 48 25 | 48 73 | 48 .80 | 56 
NOPE ic ok comedies basis ete stele. a |iodae x 41 | 48 63 | 48 .693} 48 
IN ORO octets os & .43 | 48 31 | 36 65 | 48 .70 | 48 
INOUWO! 2. ot ees otis .465| 48 34 | 48 76 | 48 .79 | 48 
UINOEUAT «dicks tite olereie!| oie's Mee Al ete. 32 | 48 55 | 48 .535| 48 
IN ONPG. 56.5 Sete batters .50 | 48 40 | 36 38 | 48 .388 | 48 
INOUE G.ic0.. bliss .45 | 48 39 | 32 80 | 48 .88 | 48 
INOMAO) ck eo. s ees .40 | 48 32 | 48 75, | 32 .83 | 48 
INO oct ee felt .44 | 48 36 | 36 65 | 48 .68 | 48 
IN OWGLZ casch.. Meet eels sd chee ll eee ce 37 | 42 97 | 36 1.14 | 36 
ING) ) Bae ee Ae .40 | 48 37 | 48 74 | 36 .87 | 36 
INow14 wt ease eee .46 | 54 40 | 48 685] 45 .76 | 36 
IN OBLD 224 Bt 8 ES .86 | 52 26. | 52 69 | 48 .89 | 48 
INGM1Gs. sabictite> toe .40 | 48 38 | 48 685} 32 .76 | 40 
IN OWT 2... ok Peters osetee .45 | 48 355} 32 84 | 48 .90 | 48 
IN ORS. ch cteres clio on cee alee 43 | 48 68 | 48 .75 | 48 
INGE 1g ocala tnes state .45 | 48 39 | 48 68 | 48 .69 | 48 
INOW20Y, 21) iret fete 47 | 48 50 | 48 60 | 48 .65 | 48 
UNOS ke tte.e sister .48 | 48 38 | 48 58 | 40 .61 | 48 
IS RE sR oe eae cae eee 40 | 40 61 | 36 .68 | 48 
Screenmen— 64 | 40 .71 | 48 
ONL cc e each a fcmebdls eid bceres .27 | 48 425] 48 475) 48 
NOME 524 Rsk settee .385 | 50 2281s 
IN ORB OS ce cuanto bloat .29 | 48 25 | 48 
INO HPA atk dette selena G a-o6 eee al eos 41 | 48 34 | 494 .387 | 493 
IN OMEO: cue deta atte .83 | 48 28 | 48 36 | 48 .38 | 48 
IN OMBIG) cc teste tte 48 | 48 34 | 40 29 | 48 .319] 48 
IN OMB... k sane seine .51 | 48 37 | 48 32 | 40 .32 | 48 
IN OS8 8c. btttona the .48 | 48 38 | 36 34 | 48 .36 | 48 
INOS (Oe. hance See .48 | 48 38 | 36 31 | 48 .38 | 48 
INOS. tives eters .50 | 48 38 | 36 34 | 36 .36 | 36 
IN Orel linc oes eaterarese a .45 | 48 38 | 36 31 | 36 .84 | 36 
IN OPW: , cb teeta h aioe .875] 48 445} 20 43 | 48 .47 | 48 
INOS yi: Fe eee oa sie <0 4] wae 315]. 72 325] 30 .384 | 36 
INGE 4S... beeeb ems .30 | 72 22 42 42 | 48 .43 | 48 
IN OWLS... oak tates eee |a- ob Mee all tee 40 ; 48 315} 66 .315] 66 
INOMLG. eb Mele sce OP eRe 34 | 36 32 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOFHIZ . 0b eee ees .40 | 48 S4cina2 39 | 48 .43 | 48 
INORALS rs ieee see .42 | 48 36 | 36 38 | 48 .42 | 48 
UN OWL cect b Oe] isco ok | tetoue 36 | 42 30 | 24 .83 | 48 
INO S20 ach cence stelaes .425| 48 37 | 48 315} 68 315} 68 
INO M21 2 os kee ates 48 | 60 42 | 48 Bl i488) ee ae ali 
NOME acs te ction .50 | 48 36 | 48 33 | 48 .385 | 48 
INOS... oon ties olen .45 | 48 48 | 48 35 | 48 .36 | 48 
IN OFZ 4 cosh cto vie ots 45 | 48 355) 47 36 | 36 43 | 36 
IN OMP2Di cnn bceteets aeto .42 | 48 Sba\aoe 36 | 36 .43 | 36 
IN O26.) ok bine esteres .54 | 48 44 | 48 37 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOW27 5, sok teen shes .45 | 48 39 | 48 39 | 48 .42 | 48 
INGH28 noc eee eb seins .48 | 48 47 | 48 43 | 48 .43 | 48 
IN O20 occ deers estetone .50 | 48 38 | 48 35 |.17 .40 | 24 
INOWO0 aah tee ole tec. .44 | 48 36 | 36 66 | 48 .66 | 48 
SNOW Liye cate sorters liaise brs ds waste 47 ' 40 37 | 30 44 ' 48 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1933 1934 
Industry | pe eee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Pup AND PaPER 
—Continued 
Parer—C ontinued 
Beatermen—Conce. 
IND FZ 0 onc dts toe warts .45 1493 .41 | 32 .41 | 40 
INORS0 costo tals comes .42 | 48 .36 | 32 .40 | 40 
INORSL?. 7. sctee aeme .52 | 48 .45 | 48 48 | 48 
INOSS2 2. cc codeee nee .55 | 48 .44 | 60 .475| 48 
INOMSS) Ate noe. Soeinilis sc arene [em .31 | 40 .86 | 48 
INIOSS4) cde tere oobi 45 | 48 .41 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOSO0 25 cc oe aoe .45 | 48 .39 | 40 41 | 48 
INO S3 6 iG hotels foes ls cent inter: .40 | 40 .45 | 48 
INO RS (acca domeelecnine .45 | 48 .36 | 48 .40 | 48 
Machine tenders, 
newsprint— 
ING LS be wemtaceee lis aatactiete let 1.25 | 493 1.42 | 48 
INO eo iiss cee atte es eae ee Icey 1.21 | 48 1.33 | 48 
INO Me ois ce cones 1.10 | 48 .69 | 48 .759| 48 
INOweAS cs ceten ee eee 1.38 | 48 .94 | 48 1.27 | 48 
INOSHO S isc det cee 1.40 | 48 1.00 | 36 1.10 | 48 
INOS BG) .aeiseeeiaceere 1.30 | 48 .90 | 48 1.00 | 36 
INOMBT.... cect aston: 1.51 | 48 1.00 | 36 1.10 | 48 
INOS a8. ceca ets cattle 1.20 | 48 1.00 | 36 1.10 | 36 
INORG s... sacs Bate octets 1.25 | 48 1.00 | 30 1.125] 36 
INOt DO tes Se tecciae 1.50 | 48 .95 | 48 1.34 | 48 
INOS. so Bese ciatercns es otoee Ie oe 1.10 | 48 1.21 | 48 
INO athe Sam skenie eoeres .67 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOPRLB EN, eeron eo ereies 1.13 | 48 .93 | 48 1.02 | 48 
INOMIE Sake rouienteys .92 | 48 .76 | 48 .84 | 48 
Nomi. si. cum ece 1.36 | 48 1.09 | 24 1.20 | 48 
INOMIG A be ee 1.30 | 48 1.00 | 24 1.20 | 48 
NOM 25 cdots 1.49 | 48 1.19 | 36 1.40 | 36 
NOSES. Sottere asteroids. ce ee ee .89 | 36 1.04 | 36 
INOw1 OR. .cacteeanioere 1.27 | 48 .93 | 48 .93 | 48 
INONZO ag. oe torecteles .82 | 48 .82 | 48 .82 | 48 
INO 22 boa. ce eee cree « < ceteeeee 1.075-| 33 1.29-| 34 
1215 1e3r 
INOR2 2. phason 1.54 | 48 1.42 | 40 1.56 | 48 
INOS23 i. Sa Reeser. 1.54 | 48 Pe19y 2382 1.34 | 40 
INGS240. 1 ee ee: 1.30 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.38 | 48 
INOS25; 02 hse bees 1.23 | 48 1.08 | 48 1.25 | 48 
INR 26 2. oases seeins 1.51 1048 1.38 | 48 1.48 | 48 
INOM2 7 0c cacti see: 1.45 | 48 1.24 | 48 1.40 | 48 
IN OR 2825. e Re cee: 1.30 | 48 1.05 | 36 1.17 | 48 
INGO i92 Ole... co ees con oe cee | ene 1.20 | 40 1.33 | 48 
INGOWS 0 iiss Tere tee ts. 5 Seo eer | .94 | 40 1.05 | 48 
Back tenders, news- 
print— 
VOMIT, io cc eter tees «tee See see 1.11 | 48 1.27 | 48 
INO RED. «0. Soule eetes 4d: te AGeile.. cemeteries AVIS bene 
TRICO, Be Aero al RS el (Po 1.04 | 48 1.15 | 48 
INOie 4s, cabutic eden .91 | 48 .54 | 48 .594| 48 
INOS AD ease sccinteens 1.17 | 48 .82 | 48 1.11 | 48 
INOSRG®. -.feeeoo he. 1.21 | 48 .81 | 36 .89 | 48 
NOM ts demo seine 1.12 | 48 .73 | 48 .80 | 36 
NOSES: 25 6S Oe 1.24 | 48 .81 | 48 .89 | 48 
UNIO RS Oe ncctsentoet 1.00 | 48 .73 | 36 .80 | 36 
INOMIGE. ct seer .95 | 48 Ahh NSO) .855| 36 
INGMID S35. eet kee 1.25 | 48 .80 | 48 1.19 | 48 
INTO MDS 2 GRE ee eieell <3 Se cl eke .90 | 48 .99 | 48 
INOWILS ec ecenicn eee .545| 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOMIA DS. cc. treo netin .93 | 48 .78 | 48 .86 | 48 
INOMLSs <2 teas Sees .73 | 48 .60 | 48 .66 | 48 
INOSIG «4. Be nce 1.08 | 48 .90 | 24 .99 | 48 
IN OMT ial te ee 1.12 | 48 1.00 | 24 1.20 | 48 
INOM18)..0. > See keke 1.34 | 48 1.08 | 36 We aie36 
INOF AOS o..0dcBete hes |S sc Ee WEE Pets .88 | 36 
INO#20 5.3.5: 28tes ees 1.09 | 48 .79 | 48 .79 | 48 
INOWZIS. «\. domes cite .57 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INORIZ2 ©; « S.cier Meets | (e's + Ree ene .95-] 34 1.13-| 33 
1.08 1.21 
INOS 23% 7.54. en ees 1.36 | 48 1.27 | 40 1.39 | 48 
INOW24 5.5 eee bee 1.36 | 48 1.045] 32 1.19 | 40 
INOS25 3. ce ee 1.17 | 48 1.02 | 48 1.21 | 48 
INOR26 ck. 2068. Pee 1.04 | 48 .94 | 48 1.08 | 48 
INO82 Fi oc. nee Bee 1.33 | 48 1.22 | 48 1.31 | 48 
INOS 28503 cathe ween 1.27 | 48 1.10 | 48 1.23 | 48 
INOG20 84 ee. Eee. 1.12 | 48 .91 | 36 1.01 | 48 
IN'ORSOS..c. Woe Oe.c eles | o'< cee ee 1.05 | 40 1.17 | 48 
INGRGH Ho is Soe os pce .80 ' 40 .89 | 48 





1929 1933 1934 
Industry —_.. |__| ——_- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |{wk. 
$ $ $ 
Third hands, news- 
print— 
INOS siececcctees: 285) Wc48 [sso eee .493).... 
INOe ae rasee te canet leon eeeeateee .75 | 48 .82 | 48 
IN Ge ges socde eee niee .73 | 48 .44 | 48 .484| 48 
NOYES. 5 Coda cce es .83 | 48 .58 | 48 .84 | 48 
INOMEO S52 FR Be: .84 | 48 .61 | 36 .67 | 48 
INOFNGs cic debe ees .83 | 48 .57 | 48 .63 | 36 
INGORE occcbates eRe 1.00 | 48 .61 | 36 .67 | 36 
INOSES. saves ees actin .78 | 48 .57 | 36 .63 | 36 
INOREOo 3 ate .68 | 48 .555| 30 .615| 36 
INO 10: jas dueeesce ers .90 | 48 .65 | 48 .89 | 48 
INOGLD, 2258s S54 a5 3c ene .80 | 48 .88 | 48 
INOMI28: esos cee .42 | 48 .31 | 48 .81 | 48 
INOMIS Ss cacdanes che oe .73 | 48 -60 | 48 .66 | 48 
INOFI4 sca ke .62 | 48 .52 | 48 .57 | 48 
NORD: crditee Settee .85 | 48 .68 | 24 .75 | 48 
INO8 16.2535 ee fe .82 | 48 .63 | 24 .80 | 48 
INOS e025 aoe cee .98 | 48 .79 | 36 .92 | 36 
INOMEIS co Sante eee || <0 coe Loe .61 | 36 i Lnieoo 
INOSIO Sac eee aes .80 | 48 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
INO$20eXsc Sao ese .48 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING 71 Ae ahi. Rr ools sae a 33 | .85-.91} 31 
INGH22 scctanae cole 1.04 | 48 .94 | 36 1.08 | 48 
INO#23.5.2.30 tooo 1.02 | 48 785] 32 .89 | 40 
INO B24 See sR tees .86 | 48 .76 | 48 .91 | 48 
IN O29 stots aoe .80 | 48 .70 | 48 .82 | 48 
INOB2652. 75 the ee 1.01 | 48 .91 | 48 .98 | 48 
INOS 27 aude sees .98 | 48 .82 | 48 .92 | 48 
Fourth hands, news- 
print— 
ING SL cose See [lee oto eee .57 | 48 .62 | 48 
IN GRAD Ska Bitnoees S00. | AS career | erasers RA0D ao 
INGER See obo |i oe ee eee .51 | 48 .56 | 48 
INO SIE ssa'dah ete tbe .56 | 48 .86 | 48 .396| 48 
INO MRD te .ceeeeree’tes .52 | 48 .38 | 36 .47 | 48 
ING See Oo arcto Herero eis .57 | 48 .45 | 36 .50 | 36 
INGORE Tc. 'ssen Bete pote .52 | 48 .41 | 48 .45 | 36 
INOSRO sos oe. Beals ite .65 | 48 .45 | 36 .50 | 36 
INOSE OS cick Ie ote .60 | 48 .41 | 36 .45 | 36 
INOMLOS ccet on eee .55 | 48 .445] 30 .495| 36 
INOteID nome ater: .61 | 48 .45 | 48 .55 | 48 - 
INO SHED i vic Bake aeons ths, 0 8 as .45 | 48 .49 | 48 
IN OBMSE. sco eee eee .61 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO H14 0 See .52 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOM15 ni 5. Bes see .61 | 48 .50 | 24 .55 | 48 
INOPIGa2 fe 0 tes eee .63 | 48 .43 | 24 4a). || GY 
INO (ea. See eee .64 | 48 .62 | 36 .60 | 36 
INGMIB8 sac Bieonivteee ee mee eS .51 | 36 .59 | 36 
INO FEG!. icsteite pees .68.| 48 .49 | 48 .49 | 48 
NiO% 20) eat taclerteroek .41 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
INOU2 DE. .heeee ie Ib. ote enleeee .475| 33 .53 | 29 
INONZ 2 ceeenioeein .65 | 48 A aE .63 | 48 
IN OR23'-2 nea merestee .65 | 48 .505| 32 .56 | 40 
INOG24) <5. ake .66 | 48 .55 | 48 .62 | 48 
INOR25...:. 5 Bart ee .60 | 48 .59 | 48 .63 | 48 
INOB26) 02.0.2 her .60 | 48 .48 | 48 .56 | 48 
INO M2 Tso ae «eke lew. cee eee .57 | 40 .62 | 48 
NOR2 830d Le. cee | cee | eee .47 | 40 .52 | 48 
Fifth hands, news- 
> print— 
INOSF D> .:s-00 Make: «4 Ie .37 | 56 .42 | 603 
INOHE2 Scoasties een BVA | 25 ARR Sete Maeve focole. 
INOPS 3s. 3.3. 8. bale. ote .43 | 48 .47 | 48 
INGSM4ee 5, RRR. .52 | 48 .28 | 48 .308] 48 
NOSE ...3 Rete .42 | 48 .81 | 36 .389 | 48 
INOPRG%5. ieee. ones .45 | 48 .36 | 36 -40 | 36 
IN ORRTE hei ticeere rote: .43 | 48 .84 | 48 S30 || 8x8 
INOBP 82,64 tee beter .55 | 48 .36 | 36 .40 | 36 
INOSROE.c. 5 ate cn eles .44 | 48 .34 | 36 pOCaieee 
INOF1O... 3.8: teens con tee ieee .43 | 30 .475| 36 
INOMLIA YAR. ee. .55 | 48 .40 | 48 .50 | 48 
NOL? 25.5 A Rh alei. Pee eee .38 | 48 .41 | 48 
INGMIS ic osc oe eee .52 | 48 .37 | 48 41 | 48 
INOW14? Ree tee .52 | 48 .42 | 24 46 | 48 
INOMID?....4 Bit ER so ee cree .o¢ | 24 .50 | 52 
INOSEL63:. 4 RE. eRe. .59 | 48 .47 | 36 S5O5{hO6 
INORLT isn cts bs cul arc oe Oe eee .48 | 36 .56 | 36 
INOWISE, 3 cecteee sation .65 | 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
INOMLOS ons Bee eer .41 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
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1929 1933 1934 
ee Industry 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Machine oilers— 
INO. clinch ecssbeae? 
INO 2st persis scne 
ING kore cise eek sk 
No. 4 
INO AD’. oee toe to were 
.435] 33 -485| 28 INO MEG: o:a:c se fee 
.55 | 48 .46 | 36 152 INO-EEC 
.55. | 48 .43 | 32 48 INGO AES: 0b eek aoe 
.63 | 48 .51 | 48 .58 INO Os cee ee 
.50 | 48 .60 | 48 54 INO HEL. cok Seek oe 
.55 | 48 .45 | 48 51 NOSED vo sadatie oe roe 
.46 | 40 251 No. 13 
.45 | 40 .50 INO BU4 os sot tees ete 
INO EIS Wacom eee ae 
INORIG A cee cos ba 
No. 17 
.71 | 48 .58 | 48 .636] 48 INO US >. cant tee eae 
.92 | 48 .76 | 48 .80 | 48 INO B19) acct ee ee 
.845] 48 .76. | 48 .79 | 48 INOW20). con cite Gee 
.60 | 72 Boa eae .64 | 72 INO SQ eee), ea 
.89 | 48 .75 | 48 .83 | 48 IN OMo ote ee Le 
.91 | 48 .76 | 48 .84 | 48 INO £235.35 cock Ae te a 
.66 | 48 .65 | 48 .68 | 48 INO R24 aoc chee oe Ate 
.48 | 48 .435] 48 .48 | 48 INO 425 ivc<34 ate eee 
SHEN BiG} .83 | 36 No. 26 
.71 | 40 .83 | 40 
.90 | 48 .73 | 48 .81 | 48 || Finishers— 
.52 | 695 .52 | 693 .02 | 693) No. 1 
.75 | 48 .75 | 48 INO MOE cccee eon eee 
.78 | 48 .62 | 48 .71 | 48 No. 3 
.65 | 65 Die lead .62 | 48 INO SA. neko cee 
.80 | 48 .68 | 48 iia) ae ENOMEES cccacioh ieee Mee 
1.15 | 48 .99 | 48 .99 | 48 INO BUG ischass.oeettes Qee 
.80 | 48 .68 | 48 .75 | 48 INO licaccsk Gece cee 
.77 | 48 .70 | 40 .735| 48 INO AMSs os S28 AiR alte 
.85 | 48 .63 | 48 HCO MAST PIN ENG). «cok cee 
No.0... 4 2G. 
INO AUG cap eve ats me 
INO ALD Ac aint eee 
.53 | 48 .44 | 48 .484] 48 INO BG), ica ttn eee 
.73 | 48 .66 | 48 .66 | 48 INO AWE cc een ke 
.635| 48 .57 | 48 .58 | 48 No. 15 
5502 |) 22 rab 72 MAD ete INO ALG dsyerssceiamen comes 
.65 | 48 .55 | 48 .61 | 48 ING BUM. < conten 
.67 | 48 .60 | 48 .66 | 48 INO: WS. 323 eek ee 
.47 | 48 .43 | 48 .45 | 48 No. 19* 
.40 | 48 .386 | 48 .40 | 48 INOAQ0 caccne ele eee 
09 | 36 .68 | 36 INO ells. <iskcc Be ok 
sete et P5540 .63 | 40 INOS 22 eee ete hie ue 
.70 | 48 .57 | 48 .63 | 48 INO 23k ios decctt ks 
.73 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 INOR BAS on ccanithe slo 
.386 | 693 .36 | 693 AOOUIMOOSIE MNO. Wain ct eee ede 
.57 | 48 .57 | 48 INOS COS cohen eee 
.42 | 65 .37 | 60 .40 | 48 
.60 | 48 .51 | 48 .56 | 48 MAINTENANCE 
.95 | 48 .82 | 48 .84 | 48 
.60 | 48 .51 | 48 .56 | 48 || Machinists— 
.56 | 48 .50 | 40 .525] 48 No. 1 
.55 | 48 .425} 48 .475| 48 IN OM ract-cce ethene 
: INO EROs sactaioes cs 
No. 4 
INO PORES thee Se 
.43 | 48 .85 | 48 POSOIEASUID MNO aMOns se Acele ooo 
.52 | 48 .47 | 48 .473) 48 INORG as 
.48 | 48 .43 | 48 .44 | 48 INOS MeSacedidctroe am 
=315| 72 Fa00| ude ASEH) (74 IN OG Mocca oe bee 
.50 | 48 .44 | 48 .48 | 48 IN'OMO LS so: cote se Sh 
.52 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 No. 11 
.34 | 48 .o2 | 48 .384 | 48 INOWE2: oe dae tee 
.32 | 48 .82 | 48 232)n48 No. 13 
FOwEOO .59 | 36 INO eA case Mes ee 
.44 | 40 .50 | 40 INO: LOnscoe seen ss 
.53 | 48 .44 | 48 .48 | 48 INOMIGS.42.2. 8, eee 
.64 | 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 IN G2 dliiee oho mncs ee 
.30 | 693 .30 | 69 SSO 5/RGOs |) BNORUGi ce. a5. see ce 
.50 | 493 .45 | 32 .45 | 40 No. 19 
.88 | 65 .33 | 60 .35 | 48 ING 20R. 5 weston cee 
.50 | 48 .43 | 48 .47 | 48 INI 4] Bre eae 
.75 | 48 .65 | 48 46658488 ||) BNO:.22).0.....cofes cee 
.50 | 48 .43 | 48 .47 | 48 INOW 3c )uson dene tee 
.45 | 48 .36 | 48 TAQ BASHING, 24... cco tok 


1929 1933 1934 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
.42 | 48 .28 | 48 .83 | 48 
.48 | 48 .35 | 48 .43 | 48 
.65 | 48 AGEL ASE [eeseare ere [noes 
.43 | 36 .47 | 36 
45 | 48 .43 | 48 .47 | 48 
.379| 60 .295] 51 .295) 51 
.44 | 48 .48 | 48 
.53 | 48 .43 | 48 .47 | 48 
45 | 54 .43 | 24 47 | 48 
.50 | 48 .40 | 24 .46 | 60 
.59 | 48 .49 | 36 .57 | 36 
49 | 39 157139 
.52 | 48 .43 | 50 .47 | 50 
.50 | 48 .36 | 48 .36 | 48 
.50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
.455] 24 .505| 40 
.55 | 48 .46 | 48 .52 | 48 
.60 | 494 RON RoO .57 | 493 
.59 | 48 .455| 32 .505) 40 
.55 | 48 .47 | 48 .53 | 48 
.47 | 48 .43 1 48 .50 | 48 
.55 | 48 .52 | 48 .56 | 48 
.50 | 48 .40 | 48 .46 | 48 
.525| 48 .47 | 36 .50 | 48 
.48 | 40 .54 | 48 
.84 | 48 .87 | 48 
.o7 | 48 .380 | 48 papel loesore 
.385) 49 .41 | 49 
.46 | 54 .38 | 54 .399] 54 
.43 | 48 .ol | 48 .386 | 48 
.42 | 48 .36 | 48 .39 | 48 
.40 | 54 .36 | 48 .39 | 48 
.405| 48 -405| 38 .45 | 48 
.508] 48 .36 | 48 .88 | 48 
.40 | 72 .300 | 72 BGalwue 
.54 | 48 .46 | 24 .51 | 48 
.38 | 54 .305} 50 .825) 50 
.388 | 54 .3845| 60 .38 | 60 
.45 | 48 .36 | 36 .43 | 36 
BYE I BX .43 | 36 
.54 | 50 .45 | 50 .50 | 50 
.52 | 48 .38 | 48 .88 | 48 
.42 | 48 .38 | 40 45 | 42 
.305] 36 .31 | 45 
.45 | 48 .900] 02 .405}| 40 
.52 | 48 .44 | 48 .50 | 48 
.40 | 55 POOR OU .38 | 44 
.50 | 48 .44 | 48 .46 | 48 
.60 | 44 .51 | 44 .56 | 44 
.48 | 48 .46 | 48 .49 | 48 
.325| 48 PLO OGAS. le Rarepersicel ean © 
.54 | 82 .59 | 64 
.47 | 54 .44 | 48 CAG aves 
.46 | 48 42 | 63 .42 | 63 
.59 | 48 .605} 54 
.54 | 48 .45 | 48 .495| 48 
.475| 54 .47 | 36 .47 | 48 
.60 | 54 .54 | 54 .568] 54 
.60 | 54 .40 | 48 .47 | 48 
.65 | 54 .57 | 44 .62 | 44 
.68 | 54 .55 | 48 .60 | 45 
.50 | 48 .55 | 48 
75 | 54 .60 | 28 .625] 48 
.53 | 48 .58 | 48 
.65 | 54 .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
.66 | 54 .55 | 48 .61 | 54 
.65 | 54 Aye |) Be .59 | 48 
.65 | 54 1038. | 24 .61 | 54 
.75 | 48 .60 | 36 .69 | 36 
.61 | 52 wl 1 52 
.70 | 50 Raat 1) .63 | 50 
.75 | 48 .54 | 48 .54 | 48 
.60 | 49 .435} 44 .525| 44 
.70 | 49 .51 | 44 .615} 44 
.70 | 48 .62 | 48 71 | 48 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | |] Industry (a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages |) Hrs and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pup aND PaPER— 
Continued General oilers— 
MAINTENANCE—Con. ING. BLS Se Mae eetisbat el cs eee Pees .34 | 66 .87 | 66 
INO 282 sace ctradetroriel| Saree | aaa .49 | 56 .52 | 60 
Machinists—Conc. INGAwO soar eee .86 | 48 .386 | 48 .896} 48 
ING. 20. ccs renee ae .70 | 493 .72 | 45 RTD AUTAD SI) PNG sea a bps a on: .40 | 48 .386 | 48 .88 | 48 
INGH26 W528. ee 72 | 48 555} 40 CaaS". SINOMED.. Ace eee 48 | 48 43 | 48 47 | 36 
IN OS21 ssi codon k ae 89 | 48 71 | 54 S2OI4S lh. BING ANG «cc ncteen poet 50 | 48 405} 30 45 | 36 
INO S28. 2 cactee aoe 70 | 60 60 | 54 TONPSAA BNO EI...2.. cbceere bee 463] 48 37 | 48 39 | 48 
ING 229)... ccs kice tor 80 | 44 68 | 44 MO eA a! RINGS... os hemo alot 46 | 48 40 | 48 44 | 48 
INO 380) cc. gs eee tee 72 | 54 76 | 48 TS aReS Ut PING. BOics cc) cern 37 | 54 40 | 50 42 | 50 
INOPO sc. neds cee 73 | 48 61 | 48 Tl HESS WRINOF MO... cece ok ne 38 | 60 345] 54 38 | 54 
UN Garo aie sce os ate ARNE Nie says Placa moe 65 | 48 Wo ASAI ENOL os tutes ee 50 | 48 36 | 48 36 | 48 
IN OSB iac.sts c tetoteise otel| 5 a's ce eee 68 | 40 TO AAS GING MIS. .5...ctteee ee 43 | 48 305} 48 375] 48 
INO 8132053 Soctteacte 41 | 48 41 | 48 41 | 48 
Millwrights— INGHUE a oc ctenoceetets 54 | 48 44 | 48 50 | 48 
One cod, tak ewe sects 45 | 54 39 | 48 43 INGALD 20 eo Micoret ers 47 | 48 43 | 48 43 | 48 
INO Beis cyciass bates Ae elis ree rere Oa 40 | 40 40540 i BNOMLG..ncnaee nee 53 | 54 48 | 50 50 | 48 
ING Gi o:c ess bates SOEs sialon, tere [eee 49 | 48 52 O2 ail! GINO IY,.. si0. acters AGH ESSE) ..:. Sewtal aes 48 | 48 
INOt4....3.5 tee 45 | 48 41 | 42 SOM GED MW BING BIG ce orcrs attra = eestor | ococahe Sete eee 41 | 48 47 | 48 
UNG: FD. 5.. oo Nereeyecee 43 | 54 .44 | 36 44 | 48 
UNG. SING:: ais.ccactses Syne = otces: teehee oe .41 | 54 .43 | 54 
ING G87... c0. ct ee cee .50 | 54 45 | 44 .50 | 44 ||Pipefitters— 
INOS 6 oie sik 8 Oe cra ee Se .55 | 48 S60 NAS ENOL. . ch eee ccs | ee ee .46 | 74 .51 | 724 
INO HO. 3... hee. bee 70 | 54 625} 30 (G5 Aaa BNO BS eo sch Ben eee 45 | 54 42 | 48 AG alisen : 
INO: 0): 2. ch Be toe 50 | 54 50 | 51 TDOV ROL GINO Bioeng Sete ers Cielo ahs 3 ome Mee 57 | 48 605| 52 
ING EL es Roper 30 | 72 30 | 60 230: || GO MIMINGS MES... carat cee -etone 45 | 48 41 | 42 451} 42 
IN OM2 a. Goren eaceell cveicte a | ree 40 | 48 SAAT L488) SING, 1D... ost edete 51 | 54 50 | 36 50 | 48 
INGSU3 . «<< boeeaeeee 61 | 54 52 | 48 160 sicO4 NIMRINO: MO) aerate 54 | 54 45 | 48 50 | 44 
INOSI4 |... dceeictieete 59 | 54 52 | 48 S57 WAS |) GINO. ENiv.wlesiee teers arses 56 | 54 48 | 40 53 | 45 
INO M15... 5 eee ome 65 | 54 50 | 35 ADO WEES Mh WNOg Oo... ede eeled lines cacti gates 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INOFMLG |... 2.0 bee eet 60 | 54 44 | 48 251 1/800: || PEINGHOM IY... deeee a oes 50 | 54 45 | 28 475| 48 
INOS .o os. Sse noe 475) 54 43 | 54 A BiaOe i) MIN OWRLOO oF ae hottie ss os ee eee 49 | 48 53 | 48 
INO BIS ..c..1 Reese. 80 | 48 64 | 36 WAMESE IP BNO MEL 2. Seen bee 66 | 54 55 | 48 61 | 48 
ING ERED occ, kote tick eRiats oc seats [ere 61 | 52 MNO Z |) MNO OL2i iment nee 50 | 54 50 | 35 55 | 48 
INO:420 2 06 Fees 82 | 50 70 | 50 MS A860: lll MNOS. cc. beet ee al] am sc eee ee 45 | 48 61 | 54 
ING: 22). 53. cee eee 75 | 48 54 | 48 4 WAS ANG MAS. ...¢.2 sae 50 | 54 45 | 54 50 | 54 
INO 2. acosece sleeve soles 67 | 44 465] 39 HGuinasai INOn LD: «.0gce ee dene 75 | 48 64 | 36 74 | 36 
INOS 28) o....4-4o> rae 65 | 49 47 | 44 OO AAS AE INO Gin cree tardies a tanel lies ane ae eit eee 61 | 52 71 | 52 
NOME... 1 eee 70 | 48 C2 NAS Maes ectls Ne: INOMTeece eer te ee 70 | 50 62 | 50 68 | 50 
ING 2257. oot eer 72 | 48 555} 40 .65 | 48 IN OMB 5. ccm eore 75 | 48 54 | 48 54 | 48 
ING MOG.) oc bette ote 89 | 48 71 | 48 382) 43 IE RING AO. 2. odo ome nee 65 | 44 465} 39 56 | 44 
INQG2 Cs. :cchceonaee 55 | 60 48 | 54 SO2544 | UNOW20..0..0. 88% 6. ere 75 | 49 57 | 44 675| 44 
INGH28,..053 50s toe 70 | 48 64 | 48 $66 148: ||P GENO: AIL. ccaeiee eee 70 | 48 G2 DG wick eee ee 
IN OF42S cs odueinteg tte 74 | 54 76 | 48 8 AWAS HE SING 22h wk cree Scene 65 | 494 62 | 36 62°] 45 
INO 480) iced foes 73 | 48 61 | 48 CAG ASHE MNO: 123.2 1.50 cee 72 | 48 555} 40 65 | 48 
ING 3313.8. deeoneee 75 | 48 61 | 48 68648 Wl BNO: 24... Stee ee 82 | 48 67 | 48 77 | 48 
INOMO Di cise cove See cnc. CI CO 62 | 40 69 M48 cP BNO 325.22.) bites ee 70 | 48 64 | 48 66 | 48 
INO tdos oe os GOR e a oee 1-136] 44 833] 48 9251/48 lll GNoi26...... 88 ORE 60 | 44 51 | 44 56 | 44 
INOW2%-. os oe ae 72 | 54 70 | 48 78 | 48 
Electricians— INOS28-5<. Scene ee 73 | 48 61 | 48 71 | 48 
OL 08 a5. State eels 45 | 54 405] 56 445}... INO: 29) 2 ceadesthe te Me ives Ce te 60 | 48 67 | 48 
ING 2 nc eee roe 833} 48 .60 | 63 $60 ))9163: | FINO80.% earls oo Seed eee 62 | 40 69 | 48 
INOJUS. cadets S| Sao eee eee .560 | 48 .53 | 48 
IN Ora. cide ee 43 | 48 .83 | 48 .3863| 48 
INGO toc toe etree 62 | 54 .50 | 36 .50 | 48 ||Engineers— 
INO. SO Sere ccc Serre baie eee | Oe 52 | 48 .52 | 4 ING: Bhd. Noten cae) oe ee eee 58 | 66 64 | 673 
NOUR ey cline teers 70 | 54 56 | 44 O2u Aa MING. Wai cade ae cee 49 | 48 50 | 56 50 | 56 
IN OARS <2 kc eb Lickel tcins 5 ool fare 57 | 48 :62'.|(48; le ANOfES*.. <a: ee eee 50 | 48 41 | 48 45 | 48 
NOSED ssc te Be Lone | ss. See ae 445] 56 495196: |i ONOGG4. 9.2, 2 Seeceee 525| 48 46 | 40 46 | 48 
INO. MO co 5.cdccee rake 50 | 60 63 | 51 JO34|s ol | INO: t5.c. cheese eee 75 | 48 53 | 48 66 | 48 
INGMLL ci heehee ee 545} 54 41 | 48 cS LINAS) tp NOsmGaes. cds dace 55 | 48 445) 36 495| 36 
INOGH2 0. doe. bee 55 | 54 52 | 35 307 WAS. lle UNGamediote. wasn ae ore 65 | 60 72 | 60 72 | 60 
ING. 13.5 eet eee 70 | 54 57 | 48 66 [54 PEN OaRS ess ce RES: cs See eee 65 | 48 71 | 48 
INO@I4 3... eaot ee 55 | 54 616] 54 -6461"54. ll) NOES... ce Sosa ee 50 | 54 41 | 48 41 | 48 
ING 15s... . dose eee 80 | 48 64 | 36 M4 WB WNo. 10! . 5.040 Feed Oe 74 | 48 60 | 48 66 | 48 
INGAIG. .:.. eee 56 | 54 54 | 48 DY pad ly NOM. 22 oc sone. eee 75 | 48 60 | 56 66 | 56 
ING ALT. ccc. So Soe 70 | 50 57 | 50 63. |p-B0! lp ANNO. D2) cdo tes cone 65 | 48 53 | 48 61 | 60 
ING.A8-. looms ene 80 | 48 58 | 48 08: (43: 1e GNO M3... 200. de aeee 60 | 54 50 | 54 55 | 54 
INOWI9 7.5.4. eee 60 | 49 435} 44 525).44 W UNo. 14... 58. oe 75 | 48 60 | 36 70 | 36 
ING 20 cc's ds Berea es 1s 2 eva eee 695} 59 S15/e56 |) ANo. 15. 5. AS: RR. See eee 57 | 45 66 | 45 
BNO; 221. ....., cate Sele 70 | 48 BEIMOG\ Ih. saceteee, enter INO IOS. (2.308os cee 75 | 72 65 | 56 68 | 56 
INO; 22)... 2. ats toten 85 | 494 77 | 45 CaO) NOG eu. cana eee 70 | 48 51 | 48 51 | 48 
INGS23 0. csveeMile gee 72 | 48 555} 40 165. 1048! 1b SNOoeSsaeneceteeaees 75 | 56 64 NOG is... <'eeeaieres 
ING: 24... 5.4 eens 84 | 48 69 | 48 .d-2[ceO! PNOt LO), .iscdeaae ae ee 65 | 493 59 | 32 59 | 40 
ING. (25)... 5:0.4 cite aa 45 | 60 44 | 54 ATD Wy AS NMEN OO 2DY cos ditnee oem 65 | 50 75 | 50 80 | 50 
BE. Bc cnn dediend se 70 | 48 64 | 48 G4) |.48 ih UNG: 20... wiede Goo ce ok 1.25] 48 1.18 | 48 1.18 | 48 
ING. 27), 5 0 dc tee tote. se tee eee 50 | 44 62, 1) 50) lt GNo. 22. 3.00 sae a Re 64 | 48 50 | 48 57 | 48 
No. 28)... 5.38. ahe 68 | 54 73 | 48 78. WARNE ENO 28 canto tae cone 80 | 48 77 | 48 83 | 48 
INO 29), ou, 2. Sh cee 73 | 48 61 | 48 TL WAS We BNO 2A. cote thee ae 75 | 48 63 | 48 73 | 48 
INOEBO: 5.2. BB. cckb ls. Sh elas 65 | 48 72 | 48 | No. 25...... ee 75 | 48 69 | 36 77 | 36 
INO; BO os cia sated ctelt Unie sa Saite nceiee 70 ' 40 $8 44S: ING. 26. code dhe 8 aks, cee 57 | 40 64 | 48 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














































1933 1929 1933 1934 
Industry Industry ——_ | | —___ 
and and Wages ; Hrs] Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk. week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Pup anp PareR— 
Concluded Paper Box 
MaIntTeENANCE— 
Concluded ILE ch aed Se, t 19.80 | 44 | 24.30 | 54 
PAV R ea. shoo bho che ere 19.00 | 44 18.00 | 494 
GENO ete, csp tate ake atehe 22.00 | 55 22.00 | 55 
Firemen— SRNEIAER, * the tate: otosttare il tetas cofe teme Ue Shere 15.00 | 50 18.00 | 50 
ON a ceitee Heats 20.00 | 40 | 20.00 } 44 
INO Seer ee AL coke ee eee, 6 EDO MEGGN in NOG PGG! IMINO IG re 5k AME Seo ee Grabs sesectta cece: 20.64 | 48 20.64 | 48 
NOE ce ee ee 4468 48510 OO RSb IP OOlW es CBO MOG. IP OINOueedint. « sueeler: ic ae 11.44 | 52 12.48 | 48 
INOS. eed eee ed eee) oP BOUIAD Hh wa ASB W4AD PINOY See, «55 ead 13.00 | 49 13.00 | 48 
ING rae ce ee cin che ee Meee. WOO 4h SS? (heey SSG RNOVE ORS... 8.2.00. 19.00 | 48 21.00 | 48 
INOO ce ee ee. Got | SSH ao $:460(F 420]. oe 258d S PING: TOU. LaGe oes 16.38 | 454] 16.38 | 453 
INOMEO. oe ee OON eee | BOZOL Cec) ee eoOMaG) ie ONO. Dl ck cots os « 21.00 | 494} 21.00 | 493 
INGnie oe er ee | eo cen) MUP SOD) Goria e400 Gel Wl INO. G2 obs ccteies’s 24.75 | 55 24.75 | 55 
INOMES.. ee BOL e2 | P22 2h eves aaa Nos Use. ho. estes: « 27.50 | 55 27.50 | 55 
IN Oto acticte le patots ccc teeter. | 4E Wh ASH. SA QraS i ONOSMIARS 0 oc FS. 17.00 | 463] 17.00 | 463 
INOSHOL ee see 59 48 | PAS a asl tein LOOMIGO) IE rNOMIOT.... kee a. oF: 16.80 | 48 | 16.80 | 48 
WINOVEI TE cee oa : ; ‘ 
CA Re: Aon Se Legge ape) Aen : : Machine Operators, 
IN[ Cale e Rie aa Rees Female— 
INGWI4 A ee eet = Eon ase Saale aS i. S6aaS HINO OTe. Fee ot. Se). 10.00 11.40 | 50 
INOMTD 2. ob et Seal cae ete) EOL ip Silke wre P48 I INO WEA, . chB oe -cae 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 
INGS1 GSH ee eels OS | OGe) © ESO te DOuteess 406 || PINOIAS As «tc cseefcaee 10.50 | 323) 10.50 | 473 
INO MIG tee ee oe ees OO + DOM Mie «FOGLE G: || INO MA Ks ...6 toe ai oo. 9.00 | 44 10.00 | 40 
INOSIS eee sone 00) 56s) | bo |-56 ercee ae Mee SING ORL Be) Ie 9.60 | 40 9.60 | 40 
INGUIO Se Se Shel GT a8" 8 4b 48. Ie. eb Sa FES INO MRIONS, . ue cls 6.50 | 55 6.00 | 55 
INONZOM hee fee ee | 48m. OS AAS. S60N1F48 GINO We 7 an. . tere). oe 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 
INOS2Te. am ees!) | 40 1 6Oel” B48 (48) 1 2b 2548) INOS ae. eek ot Ee 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 
INOS22 nee genes!) | DOP OG RASA B60. 252256 HINOIM OS. cee cae. 14.00 | 483] 14.00 | 483 
INOS23 cee eel) | OOP 485 |> E52 485i. FbbKie48: || CINOWILODS. ...1.fee ye. 12.96 | 48 12.96 | 48 
INONZE ee ee | 60 48 SOE 56. lim. 2S6<1286 eNOS. «Le Le AN. 11.50 | 52 11.50 | 48 
INOW. ode tees) oe bee de AS 48 2501148 F PINS T209. ..., Pe. RG 11.50 | 49 11.50 | 48 
ING 326; cea d tee 10.12 | 44 10.12 | 44 
INO eee ee OO aS: ome geo | 45 toe 50 HARM INO de. Bese acbee er 16.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 
INO w2S eee een Coase ee PoE TSG [bz aS INO. WO. bs ondos. 2 12.54 | 44 11.22 | 44 
ING oe ree cee bee al) Bae | SOS WRATH WASH MUN OSMOns. band, Tee 11.22 | 44 10.56 | 44 
IND SOC on eee Acc eeieee OO boa | bOI aSa BINOSIVRL. 3. Bei Peek ee cee 1850 45D 20.00 | 55 
Bes sake Peis ahs ahete 17.00 | 464] 17.00 | 46% 
I Aacacebs: co¥e otesetehe 12.50 | 44 12.50 | 44 
Labourers— 
INOSSl ose ena 5800) SS F064 aS ul > OT hie. INO Sd ge... Be 1 ey 21.00 | 50 24.00 | 45 
INOMS25.. ae acetal. 1o888) 428i) 2b5| 544 heb a rb 4 MINO SIONS... Ae. ON. 17.60 | 44 18.60 | 463 
INOS co tee relic Sa eee te sibs FON Ot ome GENO MASEG. ods catvacds- 16.00 | 40 16.00 | 44 
INOS a ae aco eet el EUS IEO4 uke L325 (ea sl MNO REAR. PPS. ye. 25.00 8 25.00 | 48 
INO wee et nse F008) 48cl\ = “$280 422|) . 2808) 4 IMNG ARON. Pek 4-0: 25.025} 45 25.025} 45 
PIO ase eee set | Lae PSs) = 18251 SO meee tines No, WB. eee es - 26.84 | 44 26.84 | 44 
ING ale cea ee aoo ns 
INOMES:. tasted ees : 3 =f Pressmen— 
UNO FO foc dee aces : 5 INO SOUP, << stents, hake. ‘ 16.00 | 50 16.00 | 45 
40 28.00 } 40 
55 17.00 | 55 
48 24.00 | 48 
52 8.64 | 48 
48 34.00 | 48 
48 38.40 | 48 
48 26.15 | 473 
£631 n ten epee 
48 49.92 | 48 
323 9.55 | 473 
40 18.00 | 40 
48 14.00 | 48 
48 14.40 | 48 
48 19.00 | 473 
463| 20.00 | 463 
464} 18.00 | 464 
453] 13.60 | 40 
48 21.12 | 48 
50 18.00 | 45 
49 20.00 }e50 
324} 21.25 | 47% 
44 23.25 | 463 
55 20.00 | 55 
50 27.00 | 50 
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TABLE X--WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | | Industry = |) a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Parser Box—Conce. CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 


Truck Bopigs, Etc. 


OF ee 32.50 | 50 17.50 | 35 | 22.50 | 45 ||!Woodworkers— 

INOSLO) otis e- 26.00 | 49 | 22.50 | 49 | 22.50 | 48 INO seal. cociamesiccewone 60 | 55 50 | 49 50 | 44 
INOW eee te 26.00 | 433] 28.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 48 INOS 2 cece inate eee 50 | 55 50 | 44 50 | 44 
IN OSGL ZI. e ck eee one 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 IN Oaeo Saciseie cis wees ote 44 | 50 35 | 44 35 | 44 
INOMIS Sees ct eee nets 30.00 | 48 LOR 45s) 1G AT ADA eeNOn 4. c.3 acc cee 45 } 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO LE Bh ze tek fot 29.50 | 47 | 23.00 | 492} 23.00 | 493] No. 5.............. 50 | 45 30 | 40 30 | 45 
IN OLD Le tae SL Ne ss eee | rae 22.00 | 50 | 25.00 |} 50 INO sO; ccc ss ube: 65 | 49 45 | 49 45 | 49 
UN OBL GTioc ce cet eicese Nn act oe cays 17.25 | 50 | 27.50 |} 50 IN OMEN s..csse Rese ae 475) 50 40 | 24 40 | 44 
INO MLC cisk veies coe 27.00 | 464] 24.40 | 463] 24.40 | 463) No. 8.............. 60 | 54 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INOMISS.F oe ee. abces 28.20 | 47 | 23.76 | 44 | 23.76 | 44 IN OSBO)) cs destino ee 40 | 50 42 | 32 35 | 45 
INGORE ck Bhar cee 28.00 | 44 | 28.00 | 44] 28.00 | 44 INGO. . 50 one eee 60 | 50 50 | 44 40 | 44 
INOTe20 Mhics tee erect 30.00 | 463] 20.00 | 463; 21.50 | 463] No. 11.............. 60 | 50 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INOseL cae ct ee tee 55 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
INOHS .. occk eee 60 | 50 50 | 40 50 | 44 
Paper Cutters, Male— INOPEA: Fy. 5 eek Gee 675| 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
OM seh ashe cee 31.85 | 49 | 23.52 | 49 | 24.00 | 50 INO MIDS... eee te ar 68 | 50 30 | 44 30 | 44 
INO: oS. Aen eae 23NO0M G2) |PeZoebO ro2s|| 2os00M tela eNO WLO. <2. eee oe ae 50 | 493 40 | 493 40 | 494 

INOS Gaias about on 18.135] 463} 13.20 | 44 13.65 | 463 

INOGaUa cc sib aa eee 24.00 |} 20.00 | 40 | 20.00 | 40 

INOS D 52 eee 24.00 | 493) 24.00 | 40 24.00 | 44 ||Painters— 

INORHGO 3... «chosen 25.00 | 514) 22.50 | 514] 22.50 | 513 (Oy | eee ae 5d || 65 42 | 49 40 | 44 
UNO dtchc claaek Ser 20.00 | 50 14.00 | 35 18.00 | 45 INO GEE ocean ee esc 55 | 55 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO ES Sits chee cree lk Sees. 22.56 | 48 | 23.04 | 48 INOASs ascot ek wee 50 | 55 40 | 55 |.30-.425] 55 
NOM LOR. hee 27.50 | 49 | 22.50 | 49 | 22.50 | 48 IN OWA: .c<..5 (Bee. oe 43 | 50 35 | 44 35 | 44 
IN OSLO. isc on ate 18.00 | 433] 19.00 | 48 19.00 | 48 INO Oks aac ee eee 45 | 50 35 | 44 .30 | 44 
INO MLS... Soe oe aoe 32.00 | 47} 35.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 IN OSG: d.c.ce cto ae 40 | 50 36 | 24 .36 | 44 
INOGI25.5 5.5 eee QSHOO EASE PQIESS ea bt 23560 Mesos INO MEN. cn. tieecle dele 39 | 54 50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOS 3.0 beta eee 19.50 | 47 | 24.00 | 492] 24.00 | 4931 No. 8.............. 35 | 50 40 | 36 .38 | 40 
INO MIA SS «Lee ee 28.75 | 463] 25.00 | 464} 25.00] 463] No. 9.............. 40 | 50 40 | 44 .3d | 44 
NOD eS kee cee 21.15 | 47 | 21.56 | 44] 21.56 | 44 IN OWLO each on eee 60 | 50 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
NOSL6 SE a ee, ZOO MBAGE E237 DateeGs. LSAOOMG4Gel MIN Owl... :./h-dere che ate lc so eerie le ee 50 | 50 .50 | 50 
NODE... se ae ee 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48] 40.80 | 48 NOE CAN Oe 65 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INOS Sica es ee 65 | 492 .380 | 493 30 | 49% 


Glue Table Girls— 








No. i 15.00 | 50 14.00 | 50 16.00 | 45 ||Trimmers— 

INOS ane. e eee 14.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 

INOFRS 5.) eke ae. 10.00 | 69 9.00 | 55 6.00 | 55 IN ay, * Wiens Settee Aca 45 aloo 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOMEATE 2. he hoe 15.00 | 49 15.00 | 40 15.00 | 44 Ino), ONBRee anes Conor 375] 50 30 | 44 30 | 44 
Nie, CRAeR aed: 15.00 | 50 10.50 | 35 11.25 | 45 INO y Roles Sante occas 65 | 49 60 | 49 60 | 49 
No. 6 10.00 | 49 11.50 | 49 11.50 | 48 INic\, (Seen Geen A 2A 68 | 44 55 | 44 55 | 44 
No. 67 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 INOMMED .ccochabiesteeen 60 | 50 36 | 44 36 | 44 
EN OWS 3.1.5 te ee 14.00 | 433} 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 IN GAR O oct: Re Oe 44 50 | 40 50 | 44 
No. 9 11.52 | 48 11.70 | 45 1OF15 3/045 ING) 7 is Oe es 5 70-—.90} 44 45 | 44 25 | 44 
No. 10 12.32 | 44 12.32 | 44 12.32 | 44 

IN OLE RA 3c Pe week 15.00 | 463} 13.00 | 463] 14.00 | 463 

Blacksmiths— 

Box Makers, Female— INGO a Ae 3 Ae oo .475| 55 .45 | 49 45 | 44 
INO RELA SF See ee 13.50 | 48 7.50) |3825 ORO maT S| iRIN Osten: as caloee “60)|) 55 .45 | 44 40 | 44 
INOMee fhe oe eee 11.16 | 463 8.80 | 44 11.62 | 463) No. 3 &. poo lbo 10 nad) 50 | 55 
INO MeO Sas cohen eee 22.00 | 44 19.80 | 44 19.80 | 44 INOS, cone ee .50 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
IN OWMA Sc. FcR eae 11.50 | 494) 11.50 | 40 11.50 | 44 INOEO «<i eiteie eee .60 | 45 .30 | 40 30 | 45 
INO 0 cc b eo come 16.00 | 50 1O0250Rinoo 13.50 | 45 INOWEO!S<.0p oh aoe .40 | 54 .30 | 48 30 | 48 
INOVMOS cot oree hee 12.96 | 48 12.96 | 48 12.96 | 48 IN GANG ..c:cee ee 150) 1, 50 .30 | 44 30 | 44 
IN OM i ade os bee ee 23.00 | 52 18.20 | 52 19.68 | 48 IN One S shinee ee: .60 | 50 .43 | 44 43 | 44 
INOS ce < Lee ae 10.50 | 49 11.50 | 49 11.50 | 48 IN ORM ois ..< Hae eres .60 | 50 .44 | 40 44 | 44 
INOS G.con ees eee 12/750) 1/50 7.50 | 50 8.80 | 44 INGRIO Sj ee oe .60 | 50 .45 | 44 40 | 44 
INO SLOSS 2h tae. tae 11.00 | 44 10.00 | 44 12.50 | 44 IN OFM 5 eae ree: ROOmIOO .30 | 44 35 | 44 
Nomi eae 15.00 | 45 12.54 | 44 12.54 | 44 
INOS Ban a eee 17.50 | 44 18.00 | 463] 18.00 | 463 
INO: SR ccckweete dee nace ee 15.00 | 50 18.00 | 50 ||Metal Workers— 

INO AWE SS, ech brake 11.04 | 48 11.52 | 48 12.48 | 48 

Noga At... eee 11.00 | 463} 11.00 | 463] 11.00 | 46 INGiGB Lc Saiz de eee aoe 40 | 50 .35 | 44 .385 | 44 

INO M625, ban hae. 12.50 | 454) 11.40 | 453) ° 11.00 | 40 IN GRD. recite eee 65 | 49 -50 | 49 .50 | 49 
INO 18 iaie:sioctotbetdo ats [iain eee cso actly ctor .50 | 44 
INO SRS so Screen .50-.70} 50 .40 | 40 .50 | 44 

Bundlers, Female— ; INOS. COS jasehidehe nee .55-.70} 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 

re 1 22.00 | 44 17.60 | 44 21.60 | 54 No. 6 .50 | 50 35 | 44 30 | 44 
Oo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. BB us Poon} ao 33 | 55 

No. 40 | 50 .25 | 44 25 | 44 

No. 40 | 50 .380 | 44 30 | 44 

No. 35 | 45 .30 | 40 30 | 45 

No. 35 | 50 NN ee 40 | 41 

No 35 | 493 .386 | 493 36 | 494 
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TABLE X--WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MAMOFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | | Industry —————_—— | —_________— 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs; Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per Occupation per |per}| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FURNITURE 
IN@sc: Que cer nas ore: 70 | 50 ESS || GR 60 | 25 
Rip Sawyers— INOS Os .70 | 54 .37 | 40 Rove bet) 
INO va Bees cease .25 | 45 E20 EGO NIM MONO ML Lerstibyrcieletcier: .60 | 55 "40 | 55 .43 | 40 
INO EO iret 27 | 55 30 | 55 
INO Monta Goetes 30 | 55 35 | 50 |\Cabinetmakers— 
IN OM Ae cavtaccter dozens 25 30 | 53 Onn gles eatirasreacte cup: .39 | 54 39 | 45 39 | 45 
NOM ON. nee wpe: 36 | 36 Dore a Orie NO Mae. ts nreutioces 40 | 55 30) || 5 28 | 55 
INOME OM nid ceeens: 25 | 55 DAE OP WS eNO ott trrtecber cere 818] 55 234! 60 25 | 60 
NOME Wii eee ee 35 | 50 SOOIESOU Il NO Mets. rt erer trace .25 | 60 225! 60 225] 60 
IN [@sente Rae abies enc 35 | 50 35 | 50 INO Oe sctecberster te ogee .o0 | 55 255} 30 255) 40 
IN@E De iiertire seltersist 40 | 44 AMT Aye INO 108. vsctabevaneneete stare .320 | 58 225) 55 25 | 50 
INDO LO peicrtiecsle | PAE POON Ihc a gece leans SO) Ti SOm tae NOME i serie cere tornet S30) iPOD 275| 58 25 | 59 
INOS Tlissc cinerrethorsiers 34 36 INO MR SGck 6 tere heer: .40 | 50 38 | 44 35 | 40 
INO ID, Svrtsaaaton oe 20 | 32 BAR| OVA AN » aN ICoy a ARM Bir  Brtort 41 | 54 285| 40 315} 40 
INGE Isha eee. Peart OO len cata e cee 275) 50 INO GAO es grape oi cree .596| 50 458] 50 525} 29 
Ns ol I Ree a ere 28 | 55 DOU mODU ie NO allot nehere ots coe 42 | 50 34 | 50 38 | 45 
INO MOR Rada oerid ie: 17 | 50 220 le 00: | eINOw 2 ene ne re oleic cr .40 | 50 33 | 50 33 | 50 
NOR Giscotsgeetds a 20 | 55 BPA COA NOMI Os Se oa .35 | 50 34 | 44 34 | 44 
INO Aodtecte ane 23 | 50 QD ROA ME GINO SLAs cncdecvoms -te-arepe .45 | 50 345} 59 385] 514 
UNOEEIS s.ceyaerarere ts hake 495} 20 AOS ESO) Il ONO L Or. crcsarxcmvoterersie! br crtete eae te aor 27 | 50 30 | 40 
BN Oise] Oe Piacseda ee 30 | 40 OF 0) | PeiNOLoL Or vee raerate cays 46 | 55 40 42 
INCOME 2 abraeuee aks RDOMIB OO! [er eis lee 28 | 45 
Band Sawyers— INOW UST carl goess heencer'loiseccstersenrs Le ates Apap, || Nee 28 | 45 
UN (Oigeae se rcroscds ate fectceys 305} 30 SOD AON RINOLLO) cjnbicrycckere oe AH PO al | eerie Bees al geen 20 | 50 
IN Ome aida age leonee 25 | 45 Don ear NNO 20s. 5 coe eke eek .445| 55 30 | 40 33 | 45 
INGuemot ec aoe ce 35 325} 58 IN ORIEN ok cece okies OO: |) OO 26 | 05 30 | 44 
INOUE cade cnatee 25 | 55 DUPE DOL Ie NOt. concrete ctemrctrcer .3875| 54 27 | 59 27 | 54 
IN On Os: cob ccstios ee 30 | 44 BO? P40 he NOsecorsiocntrager tame 042° 1) 55 25) 5d BAN | GS 
UNG ss G85 oa cies close 45 | 50 SOUIROO UP PINOrZ ay soc) beeie ee .920| 55 MBS GME 25 | 55 
INO) - fhe Shad ROR BOGE 30 | 44 Or Ie 40: te NOD) or ey see coh ene .44 | 50 25 | 50 PEA KT 
INO ga Snssockee adie 42 | 40 42 | 40 INCIPAT eee cee GaN 45 | 50 35 | 40 35 | 50 
NOM O) eos pape crs 38 | 50 AD TIEADE HE UNO Eeo Me teutabcann beatae LOO) | OD 27 | 65 27 | 40 
INOMLO Neer cope tains op 49 | 44 ASIN AAUHE MING) S28! ody were ci nets .45 | 59 36 | 45 36 | 40 
INGOs UM ae ceae te oes 30 30 IN Ors 20h /cisaratituste setters 50) |) 5a 36 | 44 36 | 44 
INO mIoe ee see, OODLE Oar ll. sce ee B00 45? |i INOW SOK 2:0 ap ccore-oteverore .65 | 50 57 | 40 57 | 40 
INO Sa Loies seb reuse: 33 | 59 815) 54 INGO Re tenibtese -40 | 54 230 00 26 | 54 
INOMmIA. caaavace Ate 25 | 50 Dd" | eD0M It INO oe artis seeree 50 | 50 40 | 26 40 | 40 
INO GLO scab aoa (cer 30 | 55 30 | 40 INQU OS 8.8 merle ke cat 42 | 54 35 | 50 21 150 
ING GEG Case ere Sera 45 | 123 ADT oo tmeINOMoser shen. h apc: 40 | 48 30 | 40 35 | 44 
INO elite va crbistaele eee 33 | 59 21 | 59 
INOGIS: soeeecer er ace 25 | 50 30 | 54 ||\Sanders— 
INO Ob ie eee seit 565; 20 565) 35 CON | eres eee eee .26 | 55 21 | 59 20 | 55 
INGe20 se dese te ele 48 | 50 ATS OOM SON Okar eo accet un aes .380 | 55 29 | 55 29 | 55 
IN Oneal cyte oe ccee 27 | 55 SACL ON IP MUINO Mar oby csc tacner: seas tae ahae acts Ee 206] 60 206] 60 
INGORE Ae RR cra sees 275) 55 25) |p ate 25 | 58 
Machine Hands— NOE ax Garter eet rene ite cans ne (Eee 18 | 20 225| 30 
URGB Lee SO nae Borst 28 | 45 OSt ed Ds INO rns ecen aoee 2 BRL RO 26 | 50 26 | 50 
IN@cme onc Sch vom ob er 22 130 22 | 40 INV GY.8 [fete Sesh pe .47 | 50 42 | 44 42 | 44 
INOwO ne cack oe aoe 265} 60 256| 60 IN Oper Ono deere: te 36 | 50 25) |) on 28 | 32 
IN Ose auéveths here vst ocege 22 | 60 23 | 60 ING Oudsaeeeta sh sc SCO WLODe | eeserele teste ete: 275| 50 
INO sek lace pare ace 20 | 55 20 | 50 INO) a Opiniones por 22 | 55 23 | 55 22) | 00 
INORG Ee eevee reas :e:steurcteminte Ihe eters 35 | 44 385 | 40 INO ists lees aoe race ees wtees loc asic or neers 2a | 50 24 | 55 
INO eaediicahs eee gues Oe ease .475) 50 .56 | 38 INOS 2 yaoi = .325| 50 BOO .225| 20 
INS Oiicc dlke enebee ee .80-.42| 40 | .30-.40] 40 NOM ON tere cree lereregs .30 | 55 p20) oo: .28 | 40 
INO Onis) Beta ; .40 | 57 SSATP rINO elas eater an teats. .83 | 54 .21 | 50 .23 | 54 
INDe1O rs eters elite sesilees .27 | 50 .30 | 40 INO sel eee cet .48 | 54 .380 | 50 .45 | 50 
ISG yal es ie eee) SIRRER ERO Seren | Aenea SO Ria POLL. lace olbe RENO MeO crette an aemetene 37 | 54 33 | 40 33 | 40 
INO plone coke seb ley EEA 20 RODS | ote ccometerlicceme .25 | 45 
NGOs Ota Re Ee cla eon einer .20 | 45 .82 | 45 |\Finishers and 
INQ pele nent ct agen on one .30 | 40 Bi loa. Polishers— 
IN Otel Onnasieterane epic: 28 | 59 25 | 54 INO eee mee We cxete .334| 54 30 | 45 30 | 45 
IN Owl Gaae tke ascrcec 28 | 55 28 | 55 INGOT Bere sat hee 20° |) 50 17 | 30 19 | 40 
IN Gee lirenion teeth nei 35 | 40 35 | 50 IN Goce os OR tee es 180. | 05 26 | 55 29 | 55 
IN OL Ook iat tees: 30 | 50 33 | 53 INGO a ee Piagate is asst co ele oe 25 | 60 233) 60 
INOig LO Bi beret 35 | 24 BO GO b SIN@ seo Ss ashen ane: .26 | 60 225] 60 225) 60 
Nom 20s pete oties.: 42 | 44 42 | 44 INIONS O85 saith deat ce .225) 58 225) 55 175| 50 
IN Omit escte erena 27 | 59 27 | 59 INO mie cate teh ace .30 | 55 30 | 50 275| 50 
INO ioc otic Peat: eacset 19 | 50 225) 54 INOeR Os none eke ee FOUN Pou 35 | 44 35 | 40 
NOM Zon ooee er tae: 36 | 24 BO Moa MN Ove: Orr canara Hifiee:s .536] 50 497! 50 60 | 44 
INOn 24 erect esc eee 36 | 16 SO NOD NOs LO ess cetaast cus .50 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 45 
INORZ5 sete ere cs ese 45 | 40 45 | 44 IN Gols ean tees SOU Oo 30 | 55 33 | 40 
ING Ose eect 35 | 40 SON ase INO Lat as eaecrs ease 50 | 50 34 | 50 34 | 50 
INO RB 3am i pae nacre 41 | 50 32 | 463 28 | 49 
Wood Carvers— UNO LAR Aen oe cae oie 39 | 54 30 | 40 30 | 40 
INO leetceracen ole 40 | 55 AOU BOOTING aloe sin cuter maxes [nore eeysalle cere 24 | 55 28 | 40 
INGoe Ziaeetionks cece 50 | 50 BOMESO RIN OMLDM goes asc: AO LODE ema | eee 30 | 45 
ING gs et SE va ireteaes cial [econ 42 | 40 AS AOI eNO sities eye axe hc tis 45 | 55 36 38 
No. 4 41 | 59 AUR OAT MNGse Stenson wets [cies a eaeeloe fs 26 | 46 28 | 45 
INGPED cehents nestor 36 | 55 SO oor ENO eere sca STO POO see teeta lee 22 | 50 
IN Gee Oi nine neieecier 45 | 40 ASAIO MP AN Ote2 Own, aacine tices 38 | 55 29 | 40 39 | 45 
NOt te ceteenicnee © 52 | 40 SOMmGOCM UN Ocallecs. caecunt # <6 33 | 54 27 | 59 27 | 54 
IN ONES wey Soeeuenes 43 | 50 AS AOOM WEIN Os a Ze anaiidcnen eae 35 | 55 Nh lays 29 | 55 
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1929 1933 1933 1934 
Industry | a | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs d Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk 
: $ $ $ $ 
FuRNITURE—Conc. 

Finishers and Polishers .30 | 55. 28 | 55 
300 1 77 31 | 55 

Fe SIN OR .40 | 50 36 | 55 
Rane Momicat ee 43 | 44 43 | 44 
Re eri iene, A. 8 223] 60 255] 60 
EE SGN AE | 65 | 34 65 | 42 
Oe. He ieee eae 42 | 50 42 | 50 
Re ee ae 30 | 60 30 | 60 
Bere ta £26. |) oD 24 | 55 
SAE ee BAS 2412 
eens .87 | 59 .45 | 63 
.34 | 65 .388 | 65 

.388 | 50 .42 | 60 

.20 | 59 .2¢ | 50 

.20 | 60 .27 | 60 

Lolo} v2 .020| 72 

po OO .28 155 

.50 | 40 .40 | 50 

ro 70 .325| 70 

.36 | 40 386 | 45 

32) | 34 .32 | 84 

228] 45 .228] 45 

p15 | 59 .18 | 55 

.216| 60 .22 | 60 

.20 | 60 .18 | 60 

.16 | 30 .16 | 40 

.225| 59 .26 | 59 

25 | 40 .25 | 40 

25 | 50 .28 | 45 

.380 | 50 .30 | 50 

.388 | 44 .38 | 44 
AU ie Got 50 igen 

£225) 30 .26 | 45 

.25 | 54 .245| 54 

.34 | 40 .384 | 50 

225) 59 -25 | 59 

P13 e|50 .16 | 54 

-40 | 40 .40 | 40 

.85 | 44 .385 | 40 

A NSS .24 | 55 

524 | 05 .26 | 55 
ED 4 DOM ws. aes aie 

26 | 50 28 | 40 

27 | 24 27 | 40 

17—.20] 59 15 | 55 

10-.16} 55 10-.18] 55 

12 | 60 .133} 60 

08-.20} 60 08-.20] 60 

05-.10} 55 05-.13} 50 

.08 | 30 .08 | 40 

BLioloo - 16) [+89 

13—.20} 44 18-.25] 40 

13-.14} 50 16—.22] 45 

13-.20] 50 13-—.20} 50 

18—.22] 44 .26 | 44 

13.-22} 50 15-.26] 50 

115 | 50 15-.17] 40 

ae Re ba yea Wee 

10-—.15} 32 10-—.22] 32 

ce Meta Le 175} 50 

.12-.17| 55 12-.17| 55 

.10—.15} 50 10-—.13} 50 

.12-.15] 40 12-.15] 50 

.16-.20) 50 15-.20] 50 

.13-.17] 59 13-.17} 59 

UBS a eras 13 | 40 

.10—.20)} 40 10-.20} 40 

a5= 171-24 15-.20] 40 

.15-.20| 40 18-.25| 40 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry ——_-——— |__| —_——_- Industry ——————————— 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages } Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, Etc. 
: Cabinetmakers— 

Bench Hands— No. 55 | 50 45 | 44 45 | 40 
INO OMe. ce 55 | 50 .48 | 50 48 | 50 No. 2 55 | 49% 30 | 40 30 | 44 
INOUE st oe ae 407] 54 .313} 48 333] 48 INE ge ae 54 | 50 425) 50 425] 50 
INS [SE oe ae oA 444] 54 .487) 39 487) 39 ING SHAS: coli meee .50 | 55 38 | 44 38 | 44 
No. 4 40 | 50 .42 | 54 40 | 44 INOOMD Scrat cee hee .75 | 493 608} 44 608} 44 
No. 5 50 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 40 No. 6 .60 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 
ING -OpeaGnees line 51 | 55 .39 } 20 Be HPN OR dre cnc e se nee thn aRee Ibe ee 55 45 | 44 
IN OSM Gaicint wees 6 aoe 40 | 55 .385 | 40 at af No. 8 65 | 50 65. 1925 50 | 40 
ING ANS: och teas | Ace 60 | 55 .45 | 38 45 | 38 INO La Oi ced ee ad eens eae ee 45 | 35 45 | 50: 
INO BO osc ta er nee 60 | 50 Hs 5D. O09 No. 10 675} 55 BOn ie aos Pat eeceene Te 
INO: OS ee ct 296} 54 Pode OO fol je o0, INOS. ocd. pees 70 5 50 | 38 50 | 38 
No. 11 O2n OD .40 | 20 -40 | 20 No. 12 Vor )L52 60 60 
INOS in es eed ee 62 | 493 57 | 44 .57 | 44 No. 13 65 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
ING LOW eh east ee .50 | 50 .30 | 35 .30 | 44 
INO ee ee .55 | 50 Boe ee On Eee, cae Shaper Hands— 

INO sor coe oer .50 | 50 Gs | O41) .386 | 44 INO thee ee cee 53 | 55 45, led 45 | 45 
INO IG. fon ie Be DUAL enn oe ces [oars 45 | 44 INGOs 2b. cds Bea 50n| 10D 375| 40 30 | 55 
INO elle hs ee eos Oe 43°59 36 | 44 BOAO! He MING, oe. coke cone ee 45-.55| 50 35 | 44 35 | 44 
INOPH Sse dae ee 65 | 50 50 | 25 OO PAO WE UNOS, 62). C idiots glee 52 | 55 40 | 20 40 | 20 
INGO, Olea aoe ee 70 | 50 50 50 | 44 INO | MO isedeee ease 50 | 50 30) [PAO eter piee. 
INOS QOL. cl ee ee 80 | 44 GOO) IE sec roca tense: INO ERO pales cakes cee 40 | 55 32 | 44 32 | 50 
IN Dye ioe ge ele Air waar Keaton 70 | 35 OviSS ING: Mle cou bene ook 60 | 50 45 | 25 45 | 40 
INO) cere Bane mee wate 55 | 44 35 | 44 40 | 44 
INO: 23005). Oke ee 65 | 493 55 | 44 55 | 44 |lGlaziers— 
TSG 1: Ae 75 | 44 KOs ae 50 | 48 INO Sar lee: ive Be. ae 45 | 54 20) lead: 18 | 54 
INOS eon esse coo ee pea (ek .25 | 48 25 | 48 
INO Pion cece ds tase 50 | 50 .38 | 44 38 | 40 
Machine Hands— INOW eh. codon Eee 45 | 55 .36 | 44 36 | 50 
OTM ee Meee 50 | 50 44 | 45 .44 | 50 ING, Bibs cede ade ed ee |e ee 60 | 35 60 | 35 
INOS eG ee 40 | 54 25 | 54 .25 | 54 ING, OG 30s eee eta. eles Bd: | 30 55 | 44 
INOS Rot. eos ee 519} 54 513} 39 .513] 39 ING. Oris. chon oe 50 | 44 543} 44 50 | 44 
INOS A ee ee 40 | 50 36 | 54 .84 | 44 INO. Glos sad Sree me 45 | 492 45 | 44 45 | 44 
No. 5 45 | 55 36 | 40 .32 | 55 IN 0 Fa) eee Par tbe gr 70 | 503 70 | 44 60 | 50 
INOLMG.. cee dee 55 | 493 30 | 40 .80 | 44 ING. Oso cease ee otto 50 50 | 48 
ING wy | VAs fs in 525] 55 40 | 38 40 | 38 INORG So. Seekers 70 | 44 AQ) | 244. eae eee, 
ING SRS. ie one 60 | 50 Opes ee 55 | 39 
INO SROs 2 ee eee 47) 55 35 | 20 40 | 20 ||\Turners— 
INOS OO) 5s eee 375} 50 SOUW AG lees ae eee t ING EE osu teers 2 50 | 54 36 | 54 36 | 54 
INO nel 1e. ati cee 45 | 50 PAO ae: OR Fe 8) ee ING, Woe cw awdete eae 444) 54 462| 39 462| 39 
INOS oc ee oe 50 | 44 40 | 19 45 | 44 ING. 23h sn darren ces 50 | 55 30 | 40 30 | 40 
BN ok a sve mene, ert CNA 2 al OR Wee pace fa 35 | 44 IN Oi Ace ty kk ete we elders 575 50 | 44 
INGrwl dee ce Sere oe 44 | 55 .385) 44 385} 50 ING. POl cede hee eee 80 | 50 50 50 
IN Get Daten Ond oe 60 | 50 fay |) AS) AS AOU INO. Gre leg. Gite ees sase| ome 70 | 40 70 | 35 
Nov LG. ss oe ee ae 70 | 50 .50 50 | 44 INOS Wii ccc de Mere eee 65 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO: didet st See ee 80 | 50 .50 | 44 55 | 44 
INGO: US. os. eo ee 80 | 44 TOUS Macro coleree Filers— 
IN OMnLOe ro Se oS 55. | 55 .40 | 38 .40 | 38 INO, Bee eee tees an 64 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 40 
IN Ob, 2053. Ree a Oe 50 | 52 383 KS SON h INO Onc cbeecrier de we 50 | 55 .40 | 12 40 | 28 
ET OG Bh ne tee, hoi os aoe a eaee 60 | 40 .60 | 35 INO Set ee rece 50 | 55 BOUL ESUe Neveu soe tersirs teat de 
INO: 2220 209 aan 5s 87 90 | 503 75 | 44 .65 | 50 ING is fee eens cede. ney rae eel ceenre .40 35 | 44 
NOY 2a can ae te 75 | 44 50 .50 | 48 INQ ue Die eee tierh its 60 | 55 .42 | 44 42 | 44 
IN Oca. ete tone 70 | 44 35 | 44 40 | 40 ING BOr eo noes 40 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INGE eee 58 | 55 .50 | 20 50 | 20 
No. 8 45 | 50 CAO. CAA NR e Ta 23 crs 

| laner Hands— IN Ge OE ee eos be orsecheaee labeen 444} 42 444] 35 
No 259) 54 BTS EAS cline sires oles INGE dOr te. asta ane 50 | 55 40 | 44 40 | 50 
No. 2 34 | 50 27 | 44 .27 | 40 ING BUN ee Pensa once 80 | 55 54 | 44 54 | 50 
INOG MSE eho he Aeon 55 30 | 40 .00) 80D IOLA Se ete 1.05} 48 625) 48 60 | 42 
No. 4 45-.55} 50 35 | 44 .00 |) 44 
INO, Mo. sock See oe Sep e0d 36 | 20 .386 | 20 Truck Drivers— 

No. 6 375| 50 ON WAS tet. cnet doe ING! Wee nie hee 333] 50 Profi lan gay: 31 | 48 
INL aac since bro oe aha) aes 285| 44 .285} 50 INGE Maes eee eee Dom OO .28 | 55 28 | 55 
IN OMES asc cok ate aoe 55:4) 50 40 | 25 AO RELO I PMNOsMse nsec eee 333} 60 P20L 100 25 | 65 
INOF BOG. 2 Pe tee. ae 45 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 TING A 17 ee Se 2s 2 ae oe | Ye .o10 36 | 44 
No. 10 60 | 493 60 | 44 .60 | 44 INO MROs ck se ieee 50 | 50 .80 | 44 35 | 44 
INOn Take ert te te 80 | 503 65 | 44 45 | 50 INO. BG5..0.c ok Mie as oe 40 | 55 .30 | 44 30 | 44 
INO conn ee ieee 31 | 54 .300| 54 333] 54 
ING: GSe0f 2 ae eee 42 | 55 .83 | 44 33 | 44 
Matcher Hands— IN ORO ice Ok Sear 36 | 58 35 | 40 32 | 65 
Ore ee Se aL eosae eat iats a 392] 48 392] 48 INGO: TO. sce ten ce ae 45 | 48 35 | 43 35 | 50 
ING eo. ate eae 575} 50 52 | 45 52 | 50 No. 11. 475| 52 36 36 | 44 
No. 3 .34 | 50 27 | 44 27 | 40 INO: Toe oath eee ee 60 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOS Banner eRe see 40 | Dd SA Mikel 2aillaes orev tele ee ese 
INO) Roa c tee 50 | 55 32 | 40 32 | 56 |Engineers— 
INKOS Garter ametcie. 65 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 INO OnE 3... c4 ce eee 40 | 60 333| 60 30 | 60 
ING visser cee 60 | 493 49 | 44 49 | 44 INOS Bos ete a ce oe 333| 54 312} 48 312} 48 
Noi) 2 BREE 45 | 50 7 Nae We 7.12 Bey Ue Ba 1.9 0 INO’ Cope isch te eds 444] 54 40 | 50 40 | 50 
Non. Oa te cat ob ae 625) 44 40 | 44 .45 | 44 ENGR CAs oie ee oe 46 | 50 37 | 44 40 | 40 
No. 10 39 | 55 315} 44 .315} 50 No. 5 707| 493 625) 40 57 | 44 
INO SE to, wee: COM SAMA oss eee cella .35 | 44 INORG... ccsxioh. oe trot Ae 417} 60 33 | 50 38° 1250 
No. 12 80 ' 44 40 ° 44 .50 ! 44 IN OMA Er is osc goons e mare 583 50 | 44 
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ace 1929 aics 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry — |e —_\—c— Industry _— SS eS ee 
. and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs}: Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
‘Occupation pér |per} per |per| -per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
-hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
a ; : $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sasu, Doors, Etc. ae |. 
; —Concluded Coremakers— 
va : INGE Blades chosnetere 70 | 48 G2 i: 40m eete cy. nae 
Engineers—Cone. bal! GiB: 18:) Ae 40| 57] 40 | 40 40 | 45 
INQ. 8.....5.02 0000s 473} 55 i375] 44 21D INOS s Poses Ne REE 65 | 54 .49 | 54 49 | 54 
BING SO cc sodapite s stk .645| 55 150 | 54 .50 IN OMe 2 Es 50 | 50 48 | 40 40 | 40 
PNOBAO Sof. Bho tere 56. |'50 .575| 40 575 INOMED So 22k MeO cs cae eee .883] 48 383] 48 
ENGs lil sc .caeadeot sar 55 | 55 142 | 20 42 INGO AROnc: os ieee ee 825] 48 .65 | 48 65 | 40 
SING sla cates dete icine 525] ‘493 479] 44 479 INGeaih csv aateet ee 242! 60 .24 | 30 24 | 60 
GING. 1Siicc05 dota sak 425] 60 125 | 56 25 IN GH S cit ae ee 45 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 
ANG: 8455.00 het See :55 |'50 EAD Nl 44 Vins o 3 ete laee INORG occ. ee 60 | 50 .00 | 50 50 | 50 
St Se | ey nee ee 80 | .50 .682] 44 682 IN OGIO ecctas cose 55 | 50 .28 | 44 35 | 44 
BNO: MGs: «os aeGiee ostae 475| 55 136 | 44 36 INGO... te eee eee 444) 54 .39 | 54 39 | 54 
IN OE oan odors ofetellisis.0 6 ee NB ss 682] 44 625 INO2.. 3.4 ee 55 | 50 .30 | 40 30 | 44 
ENO WS... occSs eee 725| '48 :63 | 48 63 No. 13 40 | 50 .35 | 49 35.-| 49 
ING SSID E soo cette Sevete 165 | 44 40 40 INOM14 8.053 SR ra 60 | 50 F506) | 27 56 | 45 
| : oe ee ee 885 | 50 47 | 50 
Firemen— i i ! ; ING: 16.0: 2b ee 63 | 54 room ae 53 | 32 
BN Gabel one ita ae :395| 66 132 | 55 32 ING ah on 3 Ria ee 65 | 48 £45.) 20 50 | 36 
BNO TRD ce davnicte’ Stgel| sest «© ete leet: Za Quite 33 IN OMG Sorc Fees gee 45 | 60 .27 | 28 SOnhoD 
IN GSES oases eens eee :333] 75 25 | 56 25 ING 9 5 ay Agee. Se 733] 54 .64 | 48 64 | 48 
HN tee: rs a el er Pt OE(D. Gees coe Boog 27 INO: 20. axananceoee 45 | 54 .00 | 473 40 | 40 
BN OBO s.30%8 sda Nanos 45 | 48 (22 | 48 35 Nos 21s2s< dni ree 75 | 40 .75 | 44 75 | 33 
EN GemO. oy cide ete Some :524| 44 140 | 56 45 
TAS fo (a eee ORO Orel Lane ees) ace 51 | 44 40 Cupola Men— 
i i OME o0c.cge Ee 55 | 48 245°.) AO) lity cee eee 
ee No. 2 35 | .50 .30 | 44 30 | 44 
Labourers— INKS Taine soos oe 30 | 60 .27 | 44 30 | 44 
INOS BLS s..ace aeons :25 | 54 18 | 54 18 INGA 2 5 oc Peet 40 | 60 .838] 30 338] 60 
INO: 2s ss sock goons 296} 54 3385] 39 385 INOm OMe: sees 40 | 50 -40 | 50 40 | 50 
TNO CME Oto GE orc 230 | 50 124 | 44 24 INGSED.. 0055 dade eee 555} 54 .417) 54 441} 54 
INO: BAN. ven geet So 6e 1345] 55 133 | 40 83 INOSE(a 52:2 ee See 50 | 50 .380 | 40 30 | 44 
ING RO... 5 deinds SARE «35 | 155 (27 | 55 25 ING BE Se coro ace seen 53 | 50 .54 | 27 54 | 40 
INO R6...5's cee soe 735 | 494 125 | 40 25 ING RO cu tae eee 50 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 
IN Ooi inca ae 130) | (00 30 | 44 30 INOS 10 oe 55 | 54 7450), 32 45 | 32 
MIN OS is.ois euske cxecs eyeeNe :40 | 50 38 38 No. 11 55 | 48 .85 | 20 40 | 36 
INO: 99 sos. eee doe 1333] (54 296) 54 296 No. 12 45 | 54 -40 | 24 40 | 45 
INOrr) OAs. eto: 136 | 55 30 | 20 30 INjOmd Ss Acne ee 45 | 54 .35 | 474 40 | 40 
ING A eecdees .42 | 492 132 | 44 32 No. 14 90° | 54 .538| 42 538} 42 
INOS AD 6.0 128 | 30 20 | 35 20 No. 15 .55 | 50 .425) 50 425) 50 
INO CIS o..ceiae eee 30 | 50 20 | 44 20 No: 16) 2). ae .50 | 44 ROOU AAs yejam neers 
ENOedA aS... eee .35 | 44 32 | 40 27 No. 17 648] 44 563] 44 563) 33 
BNO} blanc. sac artes SODi HA divs. ce eeya| laa: 35 ENORAIS. & 5 5 5cBin cd Re nailcrceaaee eee .518} 40 518} 40 
IN OS AG i rccsnct cee ore ete .30 | 55 24 | 44 24 
INOS A oscs chigebeeene 40 | 50 30 | 25 30 Machinists— 
NOL Sirs Bene ee 40 | 52 338] 30 338 One bo ee 65 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 
ING. G22. 2:08 ae Ae 65 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 
INO OR erat noticed ose hs 2 scat Se -45 | 40 45 INOS: cde aes eee 45 | 57 .40 | 33 40 | 45 
IN On ZO. otek atte 40 | 48 .20 | 48 25 INGUES. 5. ee ee 55 | 60 .49 | 60 445} 60 
INOMBOS cance 57 | 583 AD sly DSai le nrc teens 
ING; BOs cic eee 45 | 50 .40 | 34 40 | 44, 
FoUNDRY AND INO: Bhs: os ERE 60 | 60 .54 | 44 54 | 44 | 
- MacHINE SHOP INOW ES: sos toeeeem 54 | 54 .05 | 54 55 | 48 
PRopDUcTS ING 89.5... 98 oe 60 | 50 .54 | 44 54 | 44 
INO 10) a cncebccrn emer 50 | 50 .40 | 40 40 | 40 
A—IRon IN OnE Se oc, eters, Fae lo creme .85 | 48 35 | 48 
} Nowe es ae 40 | 60 40 | 48 40 | 48 
iBlacksmiths— INO. 18\s...)-cabaee aoe 55-.60} 55 .46 | 60 46 } 24 
INio® #5. 5557 Sache DO AM osha all ems 65 INO: U4: 5. eee 615] 493 BO un oe 53 | 32 
INOS eek oe sain Bee ee 50 | 44 55.1 44 55 INO D..... See ee 625) 58 .57 | 44 57 | 44 
INO FeO. hace tye. AQ | 57 40 | 33 40 IN OPM. 5 ee oe ae 70 | 493 .63 | 39 63 | 493 
NO pees eth, 8s Miro oe 60 | 583 Soul OSs vine alae INO ke oe ee 60 | 50 .50 | 50 50 | 50 
INOS BOR. oo ccqterceee: 50 | 50 50 | 34 50 NOM 18 *.. ic Ren te 55 | 54 .45 | 54 50 | 54! 
ENT OW EGON 2. ee 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 INGwI9s 2. Lee eee 55 | 50 .85 | 40 40 | 44 | 
INO bss, eee 2 65 | 50 585} 44 585 INOS 20 ice. bee oe 60 | 50 .485| 50 485} 50 
INOS SE wc cccton sae 60 | 50 A5 | 24 46 INGR2ds. AER ae 60 | 50 .55 | 50 55 | 60 
NOME dc cee Re 66 | 492 595} 24 555 INOr 22)... ee oe ee 63 | 48 .50 | 32 50 | 32 
NOR LO! ccs ces Beret 625] 58 55 | 44 55 INONZ3G.., <a cba ee (OPA on .65 | 48 65 | 54 
INO RING. co53. SE ee 725} 493 66 | 39 66 IN ORD 7 5a h See oll See eee | eee .60 | 44 60 | 44 
INOS U2 eae 58 | 50 48 | 50 48 ING 25: a thh Coo 65 | 54 .60 | 26 60 | 56 
INOS RBS. desea eer te 463] 54 325! 40 295 NOR 2 OM eee. eee 70 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 
NOs 18h 65 cee 50 | 50 50 | 49 50 IN OR iis.o b  ee 60 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 
NO PLO: so ces oce 60 | 50 50 | 50 50 INO: 2852.2 eee 77 | 44 .72 | 44 72 | 44 
INOSDGs sce See e 68 | 48 54 | 32 54 IN On 20's. ct ee eal one eee ee .67 | 44 67 | 44 
IN OIL 3s anita tier 70 | 54 60 | 26 60 INCOM Wisc ac he ee 80 | 44 .72 | 44 72 | 44 
INO SMLS icc aeeeck eee 55 | 55 30 | 55 40 NONI... 1 bate bon 75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 
WoidO) |. dace 70 | 54 683} 50 683 
uN RRA Re het 77 | 44 .72 | 44 72 Moulders— 
INOS 20h. See 85 | 54 75 | 50 35 Oban nia eee 75 | 48 .645) 48 655] 48 
INOS 22) 0.3054 geo vs lao <5 PAR .67 | 44 65 INOSER ss sneha iar 70 | 48 Sih 2 BY eee wel 2 a 
BNOLI3 © 5... of: Qhoome 70 | 44 .60 | 44 60 ING3EO 30. eee 50 | 57 .50 | 28 40 
NOS 28? ok Bae oe 75 | 44 .75 | 44 75 INOMEES ats Meas bine 65 | 54 .525) 54 525) 54 
BNO BZD Eo. sack a< els «os a ee 7251 44 725 NORD. os! ae 57 | 583 AO LOSE cas come etre 
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1929 1933 1934 
Industry —_————-— qe \W\qcre 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND 
MacuINE SHOP 
Propucts—Con. 
A. Iron—Conc. 
Moulders—Conc. 
INO BEG. cts Mah es Hop |, OO .85 | 44 set || 2 
INO Mii ko ete .425} 60 .38 | 44 .38 | 44 
INOUE Sin cece ee 223 .40 | 50 .40 | 40 .40 | 40 
INO woe Leribe ctl Eee eee .383] 48 .405| 48 
INO SlOrcesck SELB <e .45 | 60 .85 | 48 .385 | 48 
INOW chee eae ak bam .615} 493 .65 | 24 .65 | 24 
INO il 2a. hs pn ees 825] 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 40 
INOMES: Rack itee  aee .425| 60 Raids) G10) .36 | 60 
INO BIA: noch See es LO lb OO .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
INO S15 cc: 4 Mee .525| 50 .40 | 36 40 | 40 
ING PEG: cick, BR .65 | 50 | .86-.55} 50 | .386-.55] 50 
INO SUT SS... bee ee: .60 | 50 .29 | 44 .86 | 44 
INO WES) k 2 BS .719| 48 .563} 48 .563] 48 
INO B19) ce .72 | 48 .688) 48 .688] 48 
INO S20 25) ih ee ee .675| 44 .625| 44 .625) 44 
INOm2 En ERPS. .60 | 50 .40 | 40 .40 | 44 
INGE 2) che ne ce te eve oh oer cee .625) 49 .625] 49 
DIGS, 7-2 ee Be ae Aen 62) 150 .60 | 27 .60 | 44 
INO M24 ot ee .65 | 50 -50 | 50 Og p10) 
INO M254. cake sh Pe .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 
INDA26) ean cee .73 | 48 .57 | 32 ti al eB 
INDIGO o.c4 aes ee 1.00 | 48 .50 | 20 iy || BH 
INDIE28 kak oh i te .733| 54 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
INO e29) otek ee ch oe .60 | 54 .575| 40 2575) 7 
INO S30) Acc Me ae .70 | 54 .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
INNS ras Re le ae. 10 | 54 .40 | 473 .40 | 40 
ING FS Qi dco: © .60 | 55 .30 1°55 ai) | LO 
INI OSS aieaee Serdieee toes 77 | 44 .65 | 44 .60 | 44 
ING Bae nes = Ad oe. 8 .80 | 54 Hit | BO .60 | 50 
INOMSD nec ee en sscb et oe .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
INOS36) iL ee ts Oe .781) 40 .75 | 44 SMS M3 
INGOT. 5g ee a ee .75 | 44 .675) 40 .675| 35 
INOE3S: 00 4 eb ee .75 | 44 .68 | 44 .68 | 44 
Patternmakers— 
ING Pel Sie ch 2S. .70 | 44 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 
INO POZE. ATE ob 1 .50 | 57 .40 | 40 .40 | 45 
ING O88) aon Bh ee .65 | 584 FAD MIR DS | ance ee lone. 
ING RR4 |: 4 Be 4. .45 | 50 .40 | 34 40 | 44 
INGE Dect it Le .475| 60 .50 | 44 1507155 
INORG, en hee .65 | 50 .70 | 40 .60 | 40 
INO GE 752 aes Selec Jee le ee. .35 | 48 .85 | 48 
INGRES! 224. BO AOR, .335| 60 825) 48 .825| 48 
INOS Oe Re EUS, .85 | 50 .65 | 24 .65 | 24 
ING ITO 2k ee see 2 .87 | 493 540 | 32 .65 | 32 
IN Gi Ul tee Sr aoe .625] 58 60! || 44 | ee ae en ee 
INO P12 sc EE eds .40 | 60 .36 | 30 .36 | 60 
Nay 5B aime hs Be ole .60 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 59 
INOMIS eT BS A. oe. .65 | 50 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 
INOSI5s. ice. fe. .65 | 54 .45 | 54 .45 | 54 
INORG. 7 Fe ee .70 | 50 .70 | 49 .70 | 49 
INGRUT 3. tie Be. .80 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 
INOP IB 5.4, a 8: .65 | 54 45 32 .45 | 32 
INO S194. SE) Se. .70 | 54 .65 | 45 E6553 
NOS 20s cock ee BP. .60 | 44 .50 | 44 .618} 33 
NON 2Ie aad eet Aca'| ou wee ae lees .65 | 44 .65 | 44 |} 
INGO cash an ere Pe .80 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 
Labourers— 
INGOT sce ae ae BS, .28 | 54 oie \no4 arate |\ tay! 
ING Seo. te 4. Be. BOO P 4et lice an eee ees lew nares Orme. 
ING SES. cock Be los. .80 | 57 .380 | 33 80 | 45 
ING BE4 sock BP he Se 80 | 54 .24 | 54 24 | 54 
INO SED: 2 i242 2S .30 | 50 .30 | 40 .30 | 40 
INO SEG! oe ee Be lacs ce eee ee .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
INO ARh i Sd: OF de Bes 405) 55 oes 350/24 
INO GS: ., 2, Ee oS. .85 | 50 .30 | 50 730} 100 
INOMEO st i: Me hcks See .88 | 50 .80 | 59 .80 | 50 
INOMIOs.:- 2 88. ee .417| 54 .380 | 54 .80%| 54 
INO SIS. 5 oR as aos .85 | 50 .25 | 40 25%) 44 
IN OD a ae ee Red so, AR |b ae .80 | 49 .854 49 
INO BIS. 2 bees oie .380 | 50 .30 | 27 .803| 40 
INO S14) F Gd Se. .40 | 54 32 {32 .824] 32 
INONUS << Sets ee Be ees .40 | 54 35 | 26 .358| 54 
INO MIO s 6 Me OG a ae .45 | 60 35 | 60 .85 | 60 
INOS1T 7 E52 ee: .45 | 54 35 | 474 -40 | 40 


- {Female workers. 


; | 
. 1929 ~ 11933 1934 
Industry ae 

and: Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
: Occupation per |.per| . per per per ~ | per 
: - ! hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ H $ $ i 
INOW IS tint toe eos 40 |) 55 80 | 55 .40 | 44 
INOW 1Oe ear ee ee eke 40 | 54 1.39 | 38 .39 | 38 
INO?20 2258) eh ee 45 |: 54 433] 38 433] 38 
INGED ches sh Ser br 425], 50 425} 50 .425] 50 
INGS 22h ere atte ant 525]: 44 473) 44 .473) 33, 
No. 28..... soe gee WAT |) 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 

B. Brass H 

Coremakers— E 
ING: Pele ec tae bomee -50 | 50 48 | 40 .40 | 40 
ING hot scastee eco 825) 44 .65 | 40 .65 | 40 
IN Of Ot hee etree 36 | 40. .36 | 28 .36 | 37} 
IN OFS asks kat Bee eee 50 | 50 .40 | 40 .30 | 44 
NOM De chee seek ess ok foo | 90 rOOMOU 
ING.) (Oisecet sh seen 37 |; 50 “pba eae 83.2 i 
INGe Ee 7see sees ieecsk 781); 45 .65 | 40 .65 | 40° 
INOVEST NS Penh eeene 355) 474 poodues .30 | 32 
IN SO) 43.28 (ee ee 725) 50 .55 | 40 .55 | 50 
INOMIO: 5a ee ok eos ae lee .418] 40 .42 | 40 
INOP Ss he eck oes .45 | 50 .386 | 45 40 | 45 
INGMI2fsccc. ee pee .20 | 55 E2055 .20 | 55 
EN GDN cect et ok Or .70 | 50 47 | 40 oR) BP 
INGOT ELE ee sss COMPS alten ave, orci vere .65 | 40, 
Machinists— 
ING Sesh eb Pee .85 | 50 .35 | 40 .35 | 40 
INOS 2e std ee oh ee .55 | 54 .60 | 48 S60 Uae 
INOS 50.6 SPR .75 | 494 .675| 44 .70 | 44 
INGLE. ced ares act ee See | Oke Po8 oe .88 | 45: 
INO" Dy ofc kee sk ee -45 |. 48 40 | 35 .40 | 35 
INGe (Geese thtoe es .50 |: 493 .62 | 24 62 | 37% 
NOE para ee eee licens SGP eget .60 | 55 .60 | 55 
NOs Sashes ee seas .52 | 493 47 | 32 .47 | 36 
ING. Bk tok ie ak aoe .60 | 50 04 | 45 .54 | 50 
INO BIOs. ccvheea th tee .50 | 50 425) 214 .425| 403: 
INOW o cach ee ee ee 475] 50 .475| 40 .475| 40 
NGATZ ioe eet. eee .70 | 464 .60 | 40% .60 | 38 
ING Sco eee ee 535] 55 5538} 40 .655| 40: 
IN OSE: Fok eRe ee .80 | 44 .80 | 44 .80 | 44 
ING RIS = eke ck Ae -50 |: 44 475) 32 .50 | 40: 
ING EG. 25,408 sb ee .80 | 50 .63 | 44 .63 | 44 
IN OVE: See ee ce ae 775) 48 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 

*Moulders— ‘ : : 
INOWEL: os ct eo .40 | 50 .8d | 40 .45 | 50 
ING keke eet Wars 70 |: 50 .50 | 50 50 3 
INOF SS. in hohe ee -40 |. 55 40 | 48 TAO ce 
INO WES tik ee ee .90 | 32 80 | 44 .80 | 40 
IN O:MI0 0% fee wees 825} 44 65 1932 .65 | 40 
INOVENOS co aceicee obs 825}. 40 65 | 24 RODN Eso 
IN OSG Sat ce Es 50 |. 40 50 | 24 .50 | 374 
INOeh Sites Getcene .45 |. 50 45 | 44 325] 50. 
TG eo each ad Nei ee entender: dem | aren le .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
NO.10s.2 0 de yesh a 64 | 38 .87 | 223 87 | 41 
INO VETS 2 aoe. Se .40 | 50 40 | 40 .40 | 40 
INOS rales eee ee 78 1: 45 65 | 40 .65 | 40 
INO S13 pase ee oe NP .85 | 50 .59 | 35 .59 Fs 
IN OVALS see Se oo 45 |. 50 502] 27 .533] 36 
ING AID 3A ee eck ee 605]: 44. 593] 40 625} 46 
INORG ee ae ee oe ewe .675| 44° .55 | 40 .55 | 50 
INO Ie. tect Se .55 |: 493 408} 40 .428] 40: 
INOS Sete ae eee st 5 GOP SOE eee .50 | 45: 
INO: [Obst reas 5 80 | 50. 60 | 50 .60 | 50: 
INON20 oisae cee ok one .50 | 55 425) 55 425] 55 
INCE AIR Ae roxas eee .79 | 44 12 | 40 .72 | 40 
ING@rea 2: 2. eae he eos -65 | 50 263 | 44 .63 | 90 

Machine and Lathe r 

Operators— ‘eal : < 
ING SLs S825 SES se tS: 50 |. 54 40 | 48 br ts a he 
Nowe... Awe 30 | 498} 97 | 44 30 | 44 
INO MOR cc Rete oe cess o.0 em eee fees 65 | 35 Haley yl| Si 
ING ed een alee .30 |: 55 .30 | 55 .30 | 55 

ING. Once Jsicth ate wal (ROI SAT | Stet 40 | 44 40 

INOANG: oc uchsecabie ss 30 |. 50 27 | 45 .27 | 50, 
IN@taa he rs at bis. 1.52, |} 50 390] 3D .44 | 40° 
Nowe Sk oc. eee cre .55 | 44 65 | 35 .56 | 30 
NOM Os asters. 50 | 44 438} 32 .46 | 40 
INO OU Arde ee oe ree 55 |: 44 475) 32 -50 | 40 
Nowe. os Pilbtaeteroe 50 |; 50° 45 | 28 .45 | 44 
ING Tato Vase ey Seren .60 | 50 45 | 50 -45 | 50: 
ING Mot vietare * R stcre 55 | 55 .40 | 55 -40 9 

“V4 





*Including bench and machine. moulders,” the former at higher7rates. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | SM Industry ————————EE———————E 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per{ per | per Occupation per |per}| per |per] per _ |per 

hour |wk.} hour |wk.] hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.}| heur |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

FouNDRY AND - 

MacHINE SHOP INOue Dicts tice eal. ae ealeed Loo wed -40 | 50 
Propucts—Conc. IN OpeROIN ee ke .40 | 50 .34 | 22% .853| 454 

INO? 1 ge Wattle -444] 50 cD | 45 .35 | 45 
B. Brass—Conc. INO M227 seats oobie ats .38 | 55 AOS CAO UE ere ck dls oe @ 
ING 1S 5.52 B athena .45 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 

Patternmakers— ING SEAS soc Bits bette 2-40 |55 230} 55 .30 | 55 
INO 15.3 ther esniens 65 | 50 .55 | 40 55 | 40 INO 13 Bee hae 37 | 493 37 | 40 37 | 40 
ING See ot ee 80 | 48 POOR too 85 | 35 INO DELO =. Seb t Re 40 | 48 36 | 44 36 | 44 
INO 835 sane .56 | 493 .60 | 24 .60 | 373 
INOW-4 5, tae ee EG2D IDO Ws ac aed eee .50 | 50 MacuHINERY 
INO nt 5 ui... aes ae .60 | 50 .54 | 18 .54 | 36 MANUFACTURING 
INORG - oa ders ase 55 | 50 60 | 40 .60 | 4 
INO MR wisest 54 | 50 475| 40 .505| 40 ||Blacksmiths— 

INO. Sees ck ee ee 70 | 493 495} 40 38) 140 Wh GING: bel cass) eos ee ED DaLEDU .47 | 44 47 | 44 
IN OO ance eee GOL POD te .. eee .45 | 55 INO. feo chee ot ae .55 | 44 .50 | 33 50 | 44 
UNTO sid on « day < aediobs .65 | 44 .65 | 40 65 | 35 

Grinders— NOES ke... Woe .65 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 

Otel occ. pentane 40 | 54 375 575) INO ONsc ote e Et .45 | 55 45 | 44 45 | 50 
IN Onc02) sk. «Baka ee Dinos ee eee 35 | 35 35 150") MINOSMO..c cece. ee .52 | 50 43 | 44 43 | 44 
IN Osi sco ears RT LR Geos Rie ee 36 | 20 36. | Satur BINOwiey . ois. oe 5 ae .55 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOiai4 4 oben eae 325] 50 32 | 40 SOF ZAO Nt BINOlaeO. «os Alain. epee .68 | 48 61 | 48 61 | 48 
INO Bag O sc 5... areee ee aee 39 | 50 435] 35 AO AO IE BNO Oiad actos ene .52 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO seo 50ch Gee aoe 30 | 55 25 | 55 25 | 55 INGO oo. 0 OR .50 | 54 .30 | 500 40 | 50 

ING pb. cise gece See .525] 50 .58 | 45 58 | 40 

Finishers— INOwo oe. tee te .60 | 50 .505] 45 50 | 44 

Oe ae eS 75 | 48 65 | 35 65 | 35 IN OGBES orcs eve cece .425| 45 .36 | 45 36 | 45 
IN O80 nosed cee ee 50 | 493 53 | 24 53 ASA) CNOA. 20k eae ee 65 | 44 .70 | 44 70 | 40 
LOS aan a oes 8” 40 | 493 49 | 24 AQ a Bee eNO sgl 3c (15- Ree gee 60 | 494 .60 | 20 60 | 40 
INO igad oid (Rae eee 65 | 50 45 | 223 el RY || SIN Koya eee aus oe 65 | 48 .55 | 44 55 | 44 
INO.agics = cdot eee 675| 44 50 | 50 BOSON? MINOW «03°. jroo 75 | 50 .55 | 44 45 | 50 

Os MES isis ae ee 200) [OD .05 | 45 155 A045 

Buffers and INO. #19 -45,2. 50m bere .80 | 44 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 

Polishers— INOS 20). «ace alee hist .808] 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 

Ocal. oo. Bee eee 35 | 45 .39 | 40 .89 | 40 
NG a2. teee 40 | 54 35 |. .85 |... || Coremakers— 

INGi68S 30. Re ee 60 | 48 56 | 35 .56 | 35 IN Ooi sc: eot ae 60 | 50 513] 44 513] 44 
INO j4 ote ee 50 | 493 50 | 24 DOD Te BNO Bee. ncreak.} aot 48 | 50 44 | 35 44 | 50 
INOs60 0a ee ee 65 | 493 45 | 24 45 | 39 ING Cee ae pms 40 | 50 42 | 50 42 | 50 
IN O:ahu0 ose seek cee 45 | 50 45 | 44 45 | 50 ING. gs ob Aves eae 68 | 48 62 | 48 61 | 48 
IN OAib os. 3. tote ence: 575| 45 55 | 18 BR AMSG IANO BD uoactee ns & cee 58 | 48 52 | 48 52 | 48 
INOS: osc Peete oe 25 | 50 35 | 40 SF Ol eNO WNOc0.. 506m. ae 60 | 54 54 | 50 54 | 50 
NOjeo Sk. Pee hth. oo eee 48 | 403 48 | 38 NO oi a. «Sh be 60 | 50 50 | 40 50 | 40 
NOM OSS, wee reel lee Le 44 | 35 ATCAQ MI) UNO ci Ss, osc! Se te ae 475| 55 34 | 10 34 | 18 
INO Alo occheee oe 30 285) 32 BOSIAAO I BNOAMY: «1.08 ee hide 50 | 50 42 | 45 42 | 45 
ING gue ss ba hae 60 | 50 45 | 44 45 | 44 INOGIO LS sb. be otoee 65 | 50 504) 504s os alee 
IN Ors13. 5... Bee ogee. Ree 418] 32 438] 40 INO. Ul 3.7. 58s). 65 | 45 60 60 | 15 
INO m4 3. eee ae 55 | 50 495] 28 495] 44 INO: p82: co batnbiok ae 62 | 50 45 | 28 40 | 50 
INO:SUD)s. ober a ae 30 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 IN Oi 8 os ace ees RS 77 | 44 64 | 44 64 | 44 
NOSE 35): Bae 80 | 50 58 | 40 64 | 32 INO p94. 20k ae 75 | 44 605] 44 605} 44 
INO bl... Vien eee 80 | 50 57 | 44 57 

Cupola Men— 

Platers— (OM | WON ae A 50 | 50 425| 44 425 | 44 
INOawL ater. tee 65 | 54 63 63 INO .092 03.5 REE Oe 50 | 50 48 | 27 48 | 40 
INO Sige oc ee hikes 80 | 48 50 | 35 BOWS {) GINO. boss ck eee eee 35 | 54 30 | 48 30 | 48 
ING ago). 5. hoe eee 60 | 492 60 | 24 6OaS72l) BNO... cones 45 | 50 30. | 50 35 | 50 
IN One cnc eee AOA acccnsc ke a a 40 | 44 40 | 50 INO oe sce k a ae 55: | 50 AGA 21 46 | 21 
IN Opmt0 on. ck ee oeeee 25 | 50 25 | 223 25 36 fl GINOG. cc. Ane eae 375| 54 28 | 50 32 | 50 
INGiO ones nee 45 | 50 55 | 40 55 | 40 INO. a7 3.4 doe ee 375| 55 30 | 10 30 | 18 
IN Onaga os och tee eae 40 | 50 30 | 44 BO: dae. Wt BING Sos aen eee eee 50 | 50 45 | 45 45 | 45 
IN 0988 05. aero. eee 75 | 44 58 | 32 Gl i240 | eNoseo.2..... 98 eee 60 | 50 469 (O04) 2. ae 

Assemblers— Machinists— 

Cuda .oh2 5 aoe eee 35 | 50 35 | 40 200. AAO  INGia lee. cae e oes .62 | 50 555| 44 555] 44 
IN O.ere fc ees sels 4eshen eee 30 | 35 .30 | 35 INO: 4.06 5B ee .60 | 44 55 | 44 55 | 44 
IN O2ey0.cc <<a ee 45 | 493 425} 24 .425| 34 INGOs ccs he UE .60 | 55 55 | 44 55 | 44 
EN Ou ais ccc seins 425| 50 425] 223 425}. 385 ANO.@4.2...:0888 BR. 3.8 ee 55 | 48 52 | 48 
INOO SD tee eo eee 50 } 50 42} 35 OO, 40.) SNO Do kc e.ke be .60 | 44 55 | 40 55. | 35 
INO-480 300535 et 52 | 44 50 | 35 .60 | 30 INO .g0 2205 cca ae .60 | 50 54 | 27 54 | 40 
INO sed one's cto BEB cis EE 498) 40 .523} 40 INOUOH «sc .05 tcBb hoe .50 | 54 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO 18h. = boron 575| 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 INO) BS vcore bees be .50 | 50 38 | 50 38 | 50 
IN Oia On tee ae 50 7] 55 40 | 55 .40 | 55 IN 05.560 vs us sb tac ke .60 | 55 50 | 50 50 | 50 
IN 2610: cc eee eva: 60 | 50 47 | 40 202 Wide) @NO MO... les. ee 42) 50) 36 37 

NOs lil sss skh 40) || 55 35 | 44 35 | 44 

Labourers— INOFN2:..... eet .65 | 48 56 | 48 54 | 48 
ING geil fo00 die de 30 | 50 30 | 40 30 | 40 INO: als). wb ees ae .45 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO: 2926 bce ey eae. 35 | 54 40 40 INOtel4? 2.2 .k eee 60 | 50 50 | 44 50 | 44 
ING Feo he se ke oe 40 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 Nord... ee. ee 55 | 55 45 | 35 45 | 35 
ING gt Be te 32 | 493 27 | 44 30 | 44 INORG =~. . ocKe cn oe 55 | 54 49 | 50 49 | 50 
ioe ieee eae See 35 | 50 solos OO hosOll GING Ry. so. eae ee 53 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
INO ae Oie ob ek ete 40 | 494 40 | 28 40 TST BINGreIS.. . cheten Be 33-.69] 50 | .34-.60] 45 |.34-.75 | 40 
We Ral an ee eed es, 8 35 | 50 35 | 44 90 F000) ONO: 1922400. <r 45 | 50 425] 40 425] 40 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Hrs 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk 
$ 
MacHINERY 
MANUFACTURING 
—Concluded 
Machinists—Conc. 
Nore, Heel ots Moreees OD) IP OO 
INOS 22m en ace 40 | 45 
INO AZO eee eee .60 | 493 
UNO ree Ace ten tances .60 | 48 
INO Does ot tice oes .68 | 44 
INGO e2Or ee shee cs .575| 493 
INO sazue he ook ete ets .63 | 493 
INOS eer anh ore: .70 | 48 
IN O:c 29H. ch beck oe: .65 | 50 
INO; oULeA ose ont se ee .55 | 55 
INGrr Odes son sae td | 44 
INO geen ee ok ot rae .778| 44 
INO Soho teen mee .75 | 44 
Millwrights— 
IN OSB Eo kere aan. .70 | 44 
INO. Gee Pee ocrictcks: .50 | 50 
IN@ geo Oech tate oe ons .50 | 50 
IN Ove center eeet: .425] 50 
INO morte cts th teen .50 | 48 
IN ae Te, Sees .60 | 50 
TO Acie me Pats Pee |) rs | soma 
IN OMS rics eis somes 32-.50} 50 
INO EE Os isc ayia eBiatere .50 | 50 
INGre Ue ethic seo 70 | 493 
INTs Wes Bree Gee 595, |F 50 
Moulders— 
(Nowetley < Sains hare BAR | aD 
INOwmecee a tea sk ck .54 | 50 
INO PERG oe rt ese betes .58 | 50 
TRUS a ISR SP al aa ODE ILOs 
INO seo kee tere ee .575| 50 
Nios MOss.ca bone oes .70 | 48 
IN re wieern ck cease. cos .65 | 48 
INO sess os ac eis he oss Ont OO 
IN Orr OReRE eters: .55) | 54 
INO LOS as oge hatin. .45 | 50 
INO caliber ware .58 | 50 
Worden feck cech cae: .50 | 50 
INOvaloncnacencert a: .60 | 45 
Nowe: 268 bien b oe .68 | 50 
INO ERLON: <eyece ce ees .60 | 44 
INO LOM adeeb re .70 | 45 
Nowhere coe ste onl DO 
INGOs Om cischerarcbices .77 | 44 
INL LO ches bs: Om ead: 
INO 20 Rs bcs cee ct .813] 44 
Patternmakers— 
IN@capl ee been .65 | 50 
INO noe eh me eee .10 | 44 
INO ts athe. .60 | 50 
Niort aey. ba eke cc .60 | 50 
INGO Dias biter aie eons .65 | 50 
INOsOsho eee ack. cer aok OOP OD 
NOL ane oe om betes: .50 | 50 
IN Ose Srere rere oh eras .73 | 48 
INOeahO eset ck oe .62 | 48 
ING BLOn. ik sew oor .50 | 55 
NOs et lees wee ccs .60 | 54 
ING ee tee ce gas .70 | 50 
INOialoae. 5 bere be .50 | 50 
INO Blea cct cee oh ae .54 | 55 
INO pene eck oe .65 | 50 
INGtehG eee tei ee .45 | 494 
INO ines oe ea ee ores .65 | 493 
ING BISh o> het Geek .70 | 48 
INO: s Ome Rp ee 95 | 50 
INOe 20 Rech hee ch ark: 80 | 44 
IN Olle okie bat 1.05} 44 
Sheet Metal Workers— 
INGOs ele eee ee .63 | 50 
INOS Raney oh a ee .30 | 65 
IN OnmiO coe erie nts .45 | 48 
NO tpt occcc etna oh ore .45 | 50 


1933 1934 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Poon IP 4D .55 | 44 
.365) 45 .365| 45 
.54 | 44 .54 | 44 
.40 | 48 .40 | 48 
.68 | 44 .68 | 40 
.475| 40 .475| 40 
.63 | 20 .63 | 40 
.60 | 44 .50 | 44 
.50 | 44 .45 | 50 
.55 | 45 .55 | 45 
.67 | 44 .65 | 44 
.725| 44 725) 44 
.63 | 44 .63 | 44 
.70 | 40 10 | 35 
47 | 27 47 | 49 
.43 | 45 .45 | 50 
.40 | 50 38 | 5 
49 | 48 .49 | 48 
ee aE rd Fae ee .35 | 44 
.40 | 50 OOw [aes 
.o0-.45] 45 32-.48] 40 
-46 | 50 -46 | 50 
Oe ae ah O ee 
.70 | 44 .56 | 50 
.513| 44 .513} 44 
.49 | 27 .49 | 40 
45 | 35 .45 | 50 
.40 | 48 .40 | 48 
.42 | 50 .42 | 50 
.68 | 48 .68 | 48 
.65 | 48 .65 | 48 
.64 | 21 .64 | 28 
-02 | 50 .02 | 50 
.40 | 40 .40 | 40 
.42 | 10 GAD eda 
.o0 | 45 .35 | 50 
.495| 45 495] 45 
AS | LDA | eee Ge a lobe 
POON esO .55 | 44 
HOom eee .65 | 15 
09) | 28 .45 | 50 
.69 | 44 .69 | 44 
.75 | 44 75 | 44 
.66 | 40 .66 | 44 
.60 | 44 .60 | 44 
.70 | 40 .70 | 35 
.03 | 27 .53 | 40 
.45 | 40 .48 | 50 
.50 | 50 .55 | 50 
.40 | 44 40 | 55 
.84 | 44 .84 | 44 
.69 | 48 .69 | 48 
.58 | 48 .58 | 48 
.40 | 28 .40 | 35 
.49 | 50 .49 | 50 
.65 | 50 .65 | 50 
.425) 40 .425| 40 
40 | 43 .40 | 40 
.525| 50 .525| 50 
POSO ES ON eerscr teat ae 
.70 | 14 Athy ere 
.60 | 44 45 | 44 
.56 | 44 .55 | 50 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 
.90 | 44 .90 | 44 
.59 | 27 .59 | 40 
.30 | 44 .30 | 50 
.45 | 48 .45 | 48 
.45 | 44 .45 | 44 




















1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
INO FOR acto ites coke ser .575! 50 
ING Sai Ghcce ee eee ces .473| 50 
IN Ongena: este .45 | 50 
UN ORES Fie 5 Ace: catehs .45 | 50 
INO en cc sche bees .50 | 493 
INOcnl Ges nae tae bein: .70 | 494 
INOS S28 ee sheet. .70 | 50 
INOzglicees tM tes sere Hebe || OF 
T oolmakers— 
INO ieee Rivne eae .60 | 44 
INO ee ie aah eae .50 | 50 
INO caeoll socth oe wee ace .825| 50 
IN Ope setiscre tects eek: Aor oD. 
INOae Dhar cae tee oe .70 | 48 
IN OiegO MN skto et ors che .60 | 48 
INOGanies cs 3h oct oe ee .85 | 493 
IN Ope Ohtay oe ees bers .54 | 50 
NOOR Ger eos ne: .55 | 50 
UN Orel Oe ec ete ce res .84 | 50 
NOR LI  h aelae are. .70 | 50 
INOp IR eter ce see .80 | 44 
|| Stationary Engineers— 
ING HIE Oa eee ce .45 | 63 
NOM case one oe an .45 | 55 
IN Osean cacis heen ae Cea .50 | 50 
INO: Bie oh ses .60 | 50 
ING ROR eee vera [idee coe ee 
IN (ort CEES 8 ete eked 3D) |) 50 
ING ROR eS eas os eee .58 | 54 
INOm. Shscepeces .50 | 50 
ING D8 tee one oc: .586| 493 
INGO EMO ie ok Rens .60 | 77 
Firemen— 
INO dele cee eh cas .40 | 44 
IN oye ata ee tain, Sede .46 | 50 
ING S98. ist seeic hs ee .38 | 56 
INO Baie ene thine .40 | 50 
INOn gD aa Deriiee .48 | 48 
INGO cee eure chee, .51 | 48 
INORane ene crite ieee .34-.45 | 50 
INGA Shchowbcctck ce .36 | 70 
INO aNOu Ce eeeace ob ome .45 | 50 
INOSsLON A kaa ch oe E30) EDO 
INO sal sche eae .50 | 78 
Labourers— 
INO saslto sees tae cb oem Veeck oie |b oee 
ING capo See eee oe ares .40 | 44 
INRGEM Ee Bee Bird aby) a) 
INO A eye eck .40 | 50 
ING aOR abate oe ot 325) 55 
INGamiO8 Ree «hot .40 | 50 
IN Osmamd eerie tere SOON ROU 
INO Rat fe cack Vee: oe cee .38 | 48 
NOOR. oe. ss .40 | 48 
INO ROR ee sate ck regs .40 | 50 
ING@oediles inet e wre oh tg. .313} 50 
INOS Ie ean «2 |) AD 
INO glee 2c eeebio: oe ROOM OO 
IN Osea so Beate 2 bii.es 335 4d 
INO aOR aces ao ot ae: .45 | 493 
ING agliO3.\, Yop croak sea: .40 | 50 
INO SNe ccck stem ok cet .425| 45 
INGLIS ak ak ck Pte .40 | 48 
INGuslO’ 22.8 cee st. dexs .40 | 55 
INO S20 rc este eb svete .40 | 44 
AUTOMOBILES 
Assemblers— 
NOseal ada A cae checks .725| 28 
INOAECAa ee cc lleiee > .58 | 29 
INO carte oo ck of oe Soe ls ote ares eee 
NOt 4ite ne cee fe ete le ave, eke ahaa [raat 
INOS ORs os cei seats. ats Soke [le ae 
IN Gee Oleg. ete ob sees «.0 ctetctets [Meet 
N@ppalin.c: hice «ties. Rfay || BP? 


—_ 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1933 1929 1933 1934 
Industry | Industry ss | | FH 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs|{Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.] hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
; $ $ $ $ 
AUTOMOBILES—Conc. 
Buffers and Polishers— 

Trimmers— INGwLer een eee 5-.50} 493] .50-.65] 374] .80-.93] 4643 

Orme) ack octaneen cee .85 | 40 67 INI Eon ene mio rereee 315} 60 .380 | 60 30 | 55 
INO.Bee se cede tae .50 | 40 45 ING. Ole cco tok ae 45 | 50 .43 | 45 43 | 50 
IN OBS et cpare to] 0 os vetenae | oats 604 INO tea TE eo ate epee 62 | 50 .45 | 45 50 | 50 
Jn cays, a Cera Ses | Re sin ool Reo EOG Maree INOsED thie ce cate 85 | 50 .62 | 50 60 | 50 
IN IGS ADegeeeey  GRl aeec .80 | 24 .575) 32 
ING EEO Ce caters ate io | 24 550) | 32 Painters and 

Enamellers— 

Painters and Onmel oc tna hee 315} 60 .30 | 60 30 | 60 
Enamellers— INQegeo ns ee rte. Shae 61 | 50 .43 | 45 47 | 50 
Qamelc a atten streets sO. | 30 .65 INO Oe ae cteenk aoe 45 | 492 .30 | 374 35 | 463 

INO eee os wah eaeen Heple |W eyy 63 INO VERA 6s bee clieee ACS IRDONT. < oa trem elias 40 | 50 

ING Mrs eine Pome See .65 | 40 45 

TR eign ieee ree pearl WR, GTR ae Ae .74 | 40 Inspectors— 

IN GSD) Scoae betes beeen «<3 occ | tae .61 | 40 cpap ac trate c hr ciete || ae.s eae | rere .50 | 60 40 

INO} SA's sets ote gah etl | '« Savdteene| Geers .59 | 40 INGa ate cone 725| 432 -45 | 432 55 | 432 

INGO 7BRAR Rt ae cicae ot .65 | 18 .44 | 53 INOS 58 rc ine One ell: ac ir ee .36 | 50 36 | 50 

INGORE S 5 0- peeeee .54 | 32 46 | 42 INO are oo ee een. <. s See .40 | 50 40 | 50 

IN ONO oes ee ees .45 | 48 41 } 39 INGSRD) tcc hymen ee 60 | 50 .55 | 45 55 | 45 

ING SLO: cate eee & oc er Cnet 40 | 46 INO MO! ce keae ee 50 | 493 .40 | 373 40 | 464 

INOo We. cao tener 875| 24 50 | 32 INO MB once nn ot ee 45 | 52 .40 | 52 40 | 52 
INO@ON oka shee 51 | 52 .45 | 52 48 | 52 

Craters, Packers and 
Loaders— Labourers— 

One! |... SR ee PODmiL OD .60 IN| Ove lhyea et onesie 49 | 433 .385 | 432 49 | 433 
INO See). Ses Rte ee PHONES 50 INOMgse notes cree 40 | 50 £307.50 35 | 45 
IN OnaeS ay cc eee epee | ss. kere seers .464] 40 IN'OMgO <3) een see 315} 60 .30 | 60 30 | 55 
IN Giger ees «0 eee pone .86 | 43 INO mia Soeee heer ae 35 | 60 .40 | 60 35 | 55 
INOSge ws eae eee 52 | 252 SOP) | [ator INiOsaON. cokes sence 40 | 50 .36 | 50 36 | 50 

INO Gs25. hoe cou Shy pa) .a0 | 50 35 | 50 

Inspectors— INCORy O02 er Pobre 45 | 50 .40 | 40 40 | 58 

Oe 2, Ree rege 70 | 50 .60 | 40 INOSmS oon os fete ees 40 | 494) .85-.38] 372) .80-.40| 463 
ING sree Seis eal cinco. Mel | meee .49 | 40 INOMRO Ue. ee necktie 35 | 58 Seay ets 2571250 
NRO eS 28S tenn | >: Sere | Saran .40 | 49 INGSLOl okie cence S50 |u00 .315| 59 35 | 59 
BNO eA i 8 Berane .60 | 48 .60 | 41 INOveU es: 08 ee eee 45 | 52 35 | 52 37 | 52 
IN Ong ts. none cee sth | BY PSpuleos 
AUTOMOBILE Parts AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

Machinists— 

(ope di Le MMM ADO Sha 82 | 433 55 | 43 Blacksmiths— 

ING eee os eee tere 50 | 60 63 | 30 OT] etree penta Sn 4d 325| 534 .325) 40 325| 40 
INOguros so. ke tea eere 60 | 50 54 | 50 IN Ogee os oc ate AER 62 | 48 .40 | 21 BOE age 
IN Oo 4s ais Someones 65 | 50 59 | 45 INOUE S . Wee eee 50 | 45 .45 | 40 45 | 40 
INC Rate OS Lia) ot 58 55 | 58 45 | 55 INOS 4 24+ Se eee 65 | 50 .50 | 27 555| 45 
INOW Gas .tihee mes 75 | 50 65 | 45 INGO. eee 60 | 44- 45) | 12 45 | 10 
ING Mex. Aree eee 885) 50 70 | 45 55 

INO tae St. secon as .70 | 493 65 | 37 IN OSEO 8 aN er cps tee 70 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 
INGSOs nsdn cee -65 |} 55 60 | 59 

NOMS. oi ee £60; |) 52 sy || aye : 

INO ME Someone ee .OL 4) 52 .40 | 52 : 52 ||\Woodworkers— 

Millwrights— INORG sats Sea 35 | 45 .30 | 40 80 | 40 
INO Pee A ae ll BR ri lo ore .70 | 60 IN OED he eee eee 50 | 50 .40 | 39 40 | 50 
IN Oreo ava gene e tes .64 | 433 .55 | 43 INO dao cc eee 45 | 50 .39 | 40 39 | 40 
INOSsO ss octee nee .72 | 50 .65 | 50 ING: dco epee eee 40 | 60 .335| 60 335 | 54 
IN Oy eer cic oh cot Mette « cio Sea eee .65 | 55 
INOMED os Pores eons Sa OES rae ceecacs! [eactete 
INOS6S,. 2:0 he oer .60 | 55 50 | 59 Machinists— 

(Og tay Gane se eee Pe a .65 | 52 42 | 52 Onl OR Ae AAT, 355| 45 .30 | 40 30 | 40 

Machine Operators— INOMe aa tes tore 55 | 48 .40 | 21 40 | 40 
OLS. ct eee .54 | 433 65 | 433 INOmmat.. een here 55 | 50 .48 | 24 48 | 44 

IN Orioles wc Renae teers pop) |P5o0 36 | 50 IN Ocane oi te eee 60 | 50 .0D | 45 55 | 45 
TRIOS ie edie #3 2 .40 | 50 40 | 50 INO sae ae eee ae ee 58 | 50 .40 | 39 40 | 50 
IN srr eo oes ens ree .45 | 50 44 | 50 INOS Ole Wee eae 50 | 50 .43 | 40 43 | 40 
ING BO Pc the ee eee .20 | 50 21 | 50 IN OSG Ss. erate eeee 53 | 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INGie Ok s\ 00 teece meee .40 | 50 35 | 40 INOS Se eee 58 | 60 .40 | 60 40 | 60 
INGlaR eS. ccc eee .52 | 50 30 | 45 INOusIO et ees eee 45 | 44 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOS. cee eee .59 | 50 87 | 45 

INO 29T « ca aetee .34 | 50 27 | 45 

INO LO Poach nee .25 | 494 275| 37% Patternmakers— 

INGM LE ra. ih aonietrtee .385 | 492 364| 374 OSM soo oe ee 45 | 45 .45 | 40 0 
INO S022 a eater .40 | 58 30 | 55 INOW Schock oes tee 53 | 48 .52 | 35 | .38-.56] 40 
INGielS eo. oho tee .48 | 52 .38 | 52 ING wa. caueeee ee coe 52 | 50 Be hee 43 | 40 
Jae Page © a SS 8 .45 | 52 .o0 | 52 INO. asso), bbs eeu eee 65 | 50 cot "27 565] 36 

Assemblers— Boy) ol OR ee ee 575| 48 .59 | 44 59 | 44 
1a. fo gh LPR fone rk Sa 40 | 50 .35 | 32 
IN ONE cS cok eee .40 | 50 .386 | 45 Moulders— 

INOwerO | cece tanec .28 | 50 .25 1°45 (gl a eis asd 472| 45 .438} 40 438) 40 
INOWere ech one 35 | 494 4b 3t INOnEEe se bat been ce ere 68 | 433 .45 | 253 45 

INO POT ie bite ode lee ce eee 220) OC: INO. or echatieeeee 55 | 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INOMEGHR oon oe 45 ' 52 .38 | 52 ING 4 ns Se ce cee 51 ' 60 .41 | 40 41 | 40 
—— 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
—Concluded 


Painters— 
1 


INOS BOS .oxs-c 08 oe eR T 


Stoves, FURNACES, 
Etc. 


Coremakers— 


Cupola Tenders— 


a 
INR UR Bene eet ear eS 


1929 


Wages 








1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
oo Industry J 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per] per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per per 
wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour | wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
INO 2 Ae Ses tierenn .40 | 50 .33 | 50 50 
IN OSD) ce ete ws .60 | 50 .50 | 44 50 
INO MEO! cc ck sth ate are .50 | 50 Seah eee 50 
IN Oz cal oc sis oh Ss, lee .60 | 55 .50 | 44 44 
534 .275| 40 $280) TAO ERIN On ga Oycz edeet oe See .55 | 50 .50 | 50 50 
48 poauieed .84 | 44 UNO .ea9 aise chica whe eae .40 | 54 .36 | 50° 50 
45 .43 | 40 SSO AO BNO e800.) ee Sexe .50 | 54 .44 | 32 40 
50 .46 | 45 .46 | 45 || Tinsmiths— 
50 .51 | 40 .51 | 40 INO: el eae ce eae .835| 54 .315} 40 54 
fs | Ps Sa .50 | 44 NOW) dich chat! <b ae .50 | 59 .45 | 44 523 
INOxe Osten ehh 4 .55 | 50 OTS) FAS 40 
INOs, BAe scat ice eR aia ¢ .60 | 44 .65 | 44 44 
45 .25 | 48 125 | 44 INOS BOua sok nares os .444| 54 .44 | 32 40 
431 nae) || 4B .83 |....||\Labourers— 
45 .85 | 24 .385 | 40 IN Oneal 5 via sete ohne: .28 | 54 DOS | ey. 54 
50 .87 | 45 .88 | 45 INO Seas an Sen aera .27 | 53 HS | KE 54 
55- .30 | 10 .30 | 10 INO gS esc ee te aes .825| 55 .825| 24 24 
60 Noy 0 erat cr en ee .40 | 45 seu) | Gull 40 
44 45 | 44 .45 | 44 INGOs RO: iia bicrocen Bucs = .36 | 50 .815| 32 40 
INO S40 bien aes .30 | 50 .o2 | 00 50 
INGOs grees che one og, WwoO .27 | 44 50 
INO 2 gS: chebeh oes .30 | 50 STN a) 50 
INO Oe Sic sce eee he .40 | 50 AO Mee 45 
IN Oral Oe bene. ee .45 | 50 .40 | 24 Se 
55 40 | 24 .40 | 24 INO waded oc cecet er chacees .40 | 50 .36 | 50 50 
48 .89 | 54 84 | 47 INGE eee eyes ae .3805| 54 Lol) |) 82 49 
45 .405} 28 .42 | 40 
55 .85 | 44 .b5 | 44 E\LECTRICAL 
.472| 40 .472| 44 PRopucts 
Assemblers, Male— 
48 .85 | 48 WO4 AON BNO. olscs tees > 35-.65] 48 | .40-.55] 433 + 463 
45 .835} 28 SORE CII INKO Re “Aa naan © debs. .40 | 52 .84 | 34 34 
55 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 INOS BOs oct ee, eae. .23 | 50 21.1 50 50 
NOE A Soke ee okie ales ROE DATE Neel 47 
INO. scsi se MEE oars .55 | 50 .50 | 50 50 
54 .88 | 54 40 | 54 INO ee Ope totter a te een: 35-.40] 44 40- 
55 .55 | 40 .55 | 40 | 57 
45 .68 | 44 aD Opi OL | RINO enlace ease oy eats .25t} 492 on Woo 35 
50 .48 | 40 S48 N00 AE BIN: MS 5-5, .cs Geek ob ame sacs hens te = [tava .40-.65} 35- 45 
50 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 40 
55 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 IN Org Dab ost ates so ee .380-.50} 40 .o8 | 44 49 
50 .60 | 45 .60 | 45 INOS MOSER. 7 ab erat: .380 | 40 .29 | 40 49 
50 .§85| 50 403° 100 INOwdl se. ee chee ole sc heey (eee 25-.45] 36- 15- 
45 46 
Io Pha eee: Rani apni Na ae aoe aati .25-.40} 443 44h 
40- 2a oe .25 | 54 UNG Ue coe eee .o2-.45| 50 | .380-.35] 50 50 
54 INO lt. at ere ee .42 | 49 41 | 49 62 
53 40 | 36 40 | 54 LS Sey ere tee ee me a |e 32-.55| 40 40 
59 .50 | 44 AO 02s) DNO MO ek ee Lee .25 | 50 .20 | 44 50 
50 45 | 32 DONS 40 BING elise ae ok. ee .30 | 50 si ee! 50 
50 .36 | 44 .36 | 50 IN OSS soc ok isc ae cook waar ones 33-.35| 40 40 
50 POO ulcers .36 | 44 INORGLD ous ack Steck oes o-oet deel ote soe || A 44 
50 .36 | 50 .36 | 50 INO 20 Piet eee oe, 35-.60} 50 .485} 45 44 
54 sey lee TOS IAG HiINO R21) act hes sks. 33—-.47| 50 895] 45 40 
Assemblers, Female— 
INToTg ge os men oe ae .21 | 11- .26 | 26- 46} 
40 .655| 32 .655| 48 48 44 
48 .655| 32 .555) 48 INO Ghee ss aeoges ae 25-.40) 44 .36 | 374 40 
55 .60 | 24 .60 | 24 NOPE ooos cote eine Aste h ace se EE RE WA ae: 47 
48 42 | 46 .42 | 40 UN Or c4 ee oni hc es fee Sree te ee .3806| 47 47 
423 .63 | 28 403: 135 INO ID asc Ware oe 26-.40] 50 26-.34| 50 50 
48 .655} 48 .687} 48 NomiGi. ssc ok vee .28t} 494 Ae ass 35 
50 .585) 24 .504| 45 INCOSE CAE es estes (oa abes ponte .30 | 32 38 
32 .65 | 32 A Sw INC Ce ae Open al Venere Snare |: ete .20-.30| 444 442 
55 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 ING 910) cote eee. s baer .16—.20] 50 .205| 44 50 
50 .50 | 24 SOO MMB le INO MOM, can tavseeecs.. al see al Sera bees (30 | ba 55 
48 .633)] 32 . 633} 40 INQ; Millian ee etek c.otl aa cae alee .23 | 44 1 44 
EN Opel Die ee te hs sill n ase ceed neceae 21-.26] 40 40 
Buffers and Polishers, 
54 .42 | 54 42 | 54 Male— 
50 .54 | 40 .54 | 44 55 | 433 133 
50 .682} 50 ae NYY) 
50 .456} 40 .456| 44 FOO MOS j 34 
50 .386 | 50 .386 | 50 .26 | 50 50 
50 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 .40 | 49 62 
54 .633} 44 .633| 44 .25 | 40 40 
aay |) a 50 
.40 | 50 60 
54 .30 | 40 .80 | 54 .380 | 44 44 
53 .367| 36 .40 | 54 47 | 45 40 
50 345 N32 .49 | 40 .40-.50! 48 |. 48 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry |] S| Industry | |S -- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.}| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ELECTRICAL 
Propucts—Conce. INOtEa ia ans 2 .55 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 
IN OMONT Oe lsc acs bie eal .55 | 463 .55 | 464 

Coil Winders, Female— INIG HE Gas ©. teetok hex ate|\> beer ee .60-.75| 35 | .60-.75| 40 
INGORE ict See OE se RE ee .27 | 47 SONTAG INOsr is dae helen Uses .70 | 44 25 Ul ie cen ie 
INOseeas occ ck eke ee 36 | 44 307} 49 SOSIGL TE INGER Acc. Secon (pee 75 | 49 50 | 44 50 | 47 
INOS «oon oaee cee os eral ee 28 | 463 BSE MINOmmeO avec taemice tere licks ons ates Lele 60 | 40 60 | 44 
ING etd. «i eoerot ren ols ienatoeeeel eacker 50 | 25 36 | 25 INO MLO jose hops oe 50-.80| 50 | .25-.45| 44 | .35-.45] 50 
ENOTES ois cee See cs cael eee 45 | 44 9 | 40 1 Cot ae ye a i BT We 564] 40 616} 40 
INO 268 .<.< hanectaeeae lS < oc mee eee 30- 50] 36-| .30—.50}| 20-| No. 12.............. 33-.78] 50 | .40-.78] 45 | .40-.78] 40 

44 4G SNOW Saat ee. be 55-.80] 48 | .50-.70) 48 | .50-.70| 48 
IN Oe nee? Beane Pee NS ace Bete eee 55 | 40 .275| 40 
IN Oe gt cite... Renee one 40-.65] 50 39-.53] 45 | .36-.45| 44 |nspectors, Male— 
Cpe | kee Coen ae 30-.72} 48 | .45-.72) 432] .40-.66] 464 

Electricians, Male— INO SRO. tec betel: oo 2 Bee eee .45 | 374 5 | 40 

(ies ean Di 60-.68! 48 | .57-.68] 432] .52-.68] 463]/ No. 3f............. 22-.35}| 48 | .26-.38] 433] .29-.37] 464 
UN Os eeeesircn Reece 75| 44 675} 373 .675| 40 NOMA Te. ceo tree 40 | 44 373 36 | 40 
INOS. ic: cee en oc eee eee 60 | 40 .50 | 40 INOseOis chao d hace ara once 40t] 494 40 | 35 40 | 35 
IN OMA. cate te 40t] 50 35 | 44 NDOT LOUIE MINOs™ Oinidatomn eiceela« on cee e om 32 | 40 37 | 40 
UNO; BEDS wink beers cee 50-.65] 48 54 | 48 .54 | 48 IN Oegadis vio tsar epg aces sees ete 23 | 40 25 | 40 

UNI Gly © Shi orci Merten Nretret ion. eee 386] 40 39 | 40 

Machinists, Male— INGO Oicrcrs atee tes a allie eo 0 Pence eee 85 | 45 87 | 44 

OM sc scheme 60-.80} 48 | .55-.65} 35-| .55-.65} 462 

44 Packers and Shippers, 

IN Oe. sc tents ee Atel) I 40 | 34 .40 | 34 Male— 

INO 508 oi oe es ee 46-.55] 55 45 Sls e854 ol ol si eN@sae Lc yo bocce See 35-.45]} 48 | .40-.45] 391 40 | 433 
ING gee onc otee kee 70-.80| 44 675| 374 675| 40 IN ORON Erk ee 45 | 48 45 | 432 45 | 48 
NOLO. oc. hoe oe 60 | 50 50 6 | 50 UN Oris ass han eee 44 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
INGEN G55. x: Saceato beer Nes: een ee 43—.63] 463] .48-.63] 463] No. 4.............. 60 | 44 50 | 374 50 | 40 
ING ere teat lin.c.ce elie: 50 | 463 Om AGT PNG SIEO 5 cin Nate eee 50 | 44 40 | 373 40 | 40 
INGS 18245. See Rice eee 38-.40} 44 41— 44) 40-1 SINONY6., arate oases 55 1/50 W150 47 | 50 
57 ING S| Wilaisas atonal: cc eae eee 35-.45] 30-| .35-.45} 40- 
IN OS EO) nics he ee eet ecco MR eee 40-.50} 32-| .40-.50] 41- 44 44 
41 44 IN OEMS Schoen tie 135. | 50 40 | 50 0 | 62 
NOA10: ...;ctaneopee is 6 hee ee 50-.60} 40 .60 | 44 SINT OSD ecatovsroc eevee oi aeeteees |e. cto. ae ante ee 37-.50| 40 | .35-.45} 40- 
Nov... sae ee 33-.69} 50 34-.60| 45 | .34-.75} 40 44 
INOWM2 2.5 eee 40-.65) 48 | .40-.60] 48 | .40-.60] 48 INO ON ec dereea hla 40 | 50 .80 | 44 30 | 50 
INOMS 3.2. eee see 65 | 50 55 | 45 .55 | 44 INS BME cece abet cyst lockers er | ee .380 | 50 30 | 50 
1 Rol Roam OR, li Gs 9 (I ge .28 | 44 28 | 44 

Patternma'ers, Male— 

One sein ke A 75-.80} 48 88 | 432 .88 | 461)/Labourers, Male— 

INOW 2 ts. er weer 0 eee 55 | 462 {60#|PAGZIE ENOsael Sein, Fee ck eee cee 40 | 463 0 | 463 
IN Of geo ide en Noe 65 | 49 50 | 49 £50 Jehte EN Qameoe cs eSertc cee le oe ee ee 30-.45| 32-] .35-.45] 40- 
IN OSE. Boeck eeli.cs'caee eee 50 | 40 | .45-.55] 44 40 44 
NOMENON 7 orc k ek 45—'63 E500. -S5=ROOIe 45? iy 255—=260| AOE INO nS occ ode ocersaleis Tle seabed oes .35 | 44 35 | 44 
IN O89 6 Aces cee 58-.76| 48 55-.70] 48 | .55-.70) 48 INGE y cioscia aco etal sce «eee .20 | 58 25 | 60 

INO Bi cnbeclerattataillt « «at tec .25 | 44 25 | 44 

Platers, Male— INOS SG ioe bce ot onspalllnee eee ete .347| 40 33 | 40 

Ook yes.:, Chee eee 40-.65| 48 60 | 433 Dia AGrIE INOMPOUS sciccciote anton 30-.33] 50 30 | 45 30 | 40 
INOS 2c: oe bee Ged) a0) 24 | 50 2200 INOW S a Bones. aes 38-.45| 48 | .85-.38] 48 | .35-.38] 48 
INOS Soe cS eee .40 | 50 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
INO WRIa Meee <0 ee ee poon 45 .26 | 59 SHEET Mera 
INGEYD i cote. tert. 7: bene eae .80 | 44 .30 | 44 Propucts 
INGEPG 8s ee rer he tee he ee .44 | 40 .48 | 40 
INO aide Seton bie sae .40 | 50 .27 | 45 .815| 44 ||Tinsmiths— 

INORG docs hoe none .50 | 55 .380 | 40 .380 | 44 

Punch Press EIN OSD: faccraia hea renetenctoe LOONIE OD .45 | 20 .40 | 30 
Operators, Male— ING Shiai rree eee .375] 50 .30 | 44 .30 | 50 
INGE... : seee 30-.70] 48 | .40-.60} 433] .40-.55] 464]) No. 4.............. 60 | 48 54 | 35 54 | 40 
INOg 25.22 1 ee 5} 5 39 | 50 .89 | 50 ||Machinists— 

INOS oe. Bae eee 65 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 Onn r . ee eee 50 | 55 324] 40 324| 44 
IN OU 84. Swick ee bones 425t| 493 40 | 35 40 | 35 INO ZIV... oe ertee 50 | 50 35 | 44 35 | 50 
NORE scene 30-.55} 40 30 | 44 20-.25} 49 INGE Oran: ademas 75 | 44 40 | 40 50 | 40 
INOS 63e.. ew a ee Leen ae 45 | 40 45 | 44 a ion 9 SAO 75 | 48 60 | 44 60 | 44 
INO. Sea shoe eee 42 | 49 42 | 49 375] 62 ||\Sheet Metal Workers— 
INOS ost eeok, wees ae eee 30 | 40 | .22-.47] 40 Onl acaceornine .50 | 494 .50 | 493 .50 | 493 
INO? OP: hae ee |e een | eee 26 | 60 26 | 60 IN Oi 2 ats. Aeterna .60 | 48 .50 | 38 .50 | 38 
INOFA0S..;.. 2 2 el. eee eee 358] 40 43 | 40 INGEMS one one -40 | 55 .288] 40 .288] 44 
INGLES ISN. Seer eee 1.075} 44 .75 | 40 .75 | 40 

Sheet Metal Workers, IN OF POE: centre toes 65 | 44 .50 | 40 .50 | 40 

Male— INOS. Go cca eo 1.125} 44 .90 | 30 .90 | 30 

Cue Tae <M 45 | 19 .55 | 433 PAT OPAGHIL COINS ilidons «hemes ea 60 | 44 -45 | 30 .45 | 30 
NGG AOS 5. ote 50-.60} 52 .50 | 34 .50 | 34 ING ESO. eee tae 1.10 | 44 OME ss .60 | 44 
INO. Slik: sc tes bee 35-.60) 40 40 | 44 .40 | 49 INGE Oi. nee 1.10 | 44 1.00} 40 1.00} 40 
INO 94. won Panrcs tee. ee eee 35-.45| 24-| .40-.45] 40 INOFLO eh nee 1.10 | 44 1.00) 44 aon eas 

32 IN OP IE 6 cch eet 1.10 | 44 1.00} 40 .75 | 40 

INO Oi). cae eee ee 43-.52| 50 | .29-.38| 45 | .37-.47] 40 IN OFBEDY SS occenee mere 1.125] 44 1.00} 40 1.00} 40 

INO MLO cis Soe ee 40-.55| 48 | .40-.50) 48 | .40-.50) 48 INO Mere Le ee 1 44 875| 40 .625} 40 
Labourers— 

Toolmakers, Male— IN OAM wie. cake Foor Poo SESE ae Reel bee 
INOS. |... eee .75 | 48 .70 | 214 SHOP PEGE INO ego... cate tenets 30. || OD .30 | 35 .30 | 35 
IN OR 2 .c0cbcne te .70 | 52 .50 | 34 .60 | 34 IN KOPS. ac eer Mon ais 30) | 60 ESOP aanie i Aen ae 
INQaroS, «ccna .80 ' 50 .65 ' 50 .65 | 50 ING acct eee 40 | 48 .36 | 35 .36 | 40 





*Male. $1930. tFemale. 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





























1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry —=|-———_—— Industry — —— 
and — Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING 
Painters— 

Blacksmiths— INGt oa wetrg. set iat SoU OA 7O0: |) 04: .80 | 54 
INO mpl shicoct temicts toe 50 58 | 44 585| 44 IN OSA Saeko 50 | 54 55 | 54 .55 | 48 
INO Seeeiioci. ck ote oho 54 SOU DACs ciate cage INO RES 2 2B RAO eelee 30 | 50 .30 | 60 
IN Ok pone Meweiee 54 55 | 54 .55 | 48 INO ae k ee 50 | 55 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INNO 6. EES, 3s Sees, eh a Sa > aed 375] 54 .375| 60 INO ON EB oe ek 75 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INO sm fos eRe Cobre lhom ech tete lector 315] 50 815] 50 IN Ost, ye. ch Uetore Ae 813] 44 731} 44 .731| 44 
INO sehO este ion' hoe 44 675| 44 .675} 44 INO SiR lic oo See oe ae 70 | 44 67 | 44 .625} 44 
INOse Cae ene cee 44 70 | 44 15 | 44 NOSSO 252k a ee Rea ee 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
UNOMELO SR ee ee tee 44 Gores aeeaiaes 
INO O oo Gee oe oe 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 ||\Patternmakers— 

NICHD Satoh Aaa ee olleamee eee alleen 3 687| 44 675| 44 Oval eet ke eed cme aah ee, 54 | 44 .54 | 44 
INO eon MEE EL oe 65 | 54 55 | 54 .55 | 54 

Boilermakers— INO Sea eS BAAS See ees Sha o4 .40 | 60 
Gye kt IE Lc Att 50 .585} 44 585] 44 Nowitin eh EE OS 90 | 44 75 | 44 .73 | 44 
INO eo. ee vcceen ors 54 .50 | 54 50 | 54 INOGROg.ios oh ee wel 1.063) 44 81 | 44 .81 | 44 
INO EEO «ec hcinee ee 54 OO Oe caret oul eee. INO GG .cs see ake eee 4 75 | 44 .75 | 44 
INO apace ce ee beep : 47 .55 | 47 .55 | 47 
INO tRrO Me ihta ste eatelittessrce oes or .380 | 54 .30 | 60 ||Pipefitters— 

INO gO 20.5: ei oe cee : 55 .57 | 44 .57 | 44 INO Sd ee: .65 | 50 .585| 44 .585| 44 
POO aD .55 | 54 
.50 | 54 .50 | 48 
.oD | 00 .35 | 60 
.45 | 50 .45 | 50 
.40 | 49 .40 | 44 
.60 | 44 .60 | 44 
.675| 44 675| 44 
.72 | 44 72 | 44 
53 | 44 545} 44 
AD UDA lessee at eee 
40 | 47 40 | 47 
435] 44 435) 44 
655) 44 655) 44 
62 | 44 62 | 44 
.54 | 44 54 | 44 
.50 | 54 50 | 54 
OOH BOS tae yee alee 
60 | 47 .60 | 47 
45 | 50 .45 | 50 
475) 55 .475| 49 
788| 44 .788| 44 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 
585] 44 .585) 44 
60 | 54 .60 | 48 
788| 44 .788| 44 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 
625) 44 .625) 44 
5 : : : Burners (Acetylene)— 
INO ee SG bea eitcoe : 44 .58 | 44 .58 | 44 IN Oval sh eee ote ale ROO MPO OM meee a8. al ecerees .45 | 44 

Holders-on— INO. goo kek ee oe aa: .55 | 54 .50 | 54 .40 | 48 
INO alt aha testes 50 42 | 44 42 | 44 INO Oo eee ries 70 | 47 55 | 47 .55 | 47 
INO Mtoe ot ste eer ete 54 AQMPMOS: tece sige ch lee 2 NOUR ER EN. 70 | 55 615] 55 .615| 44 
INO EIOO cect ece hina: 55 38 | 55 38 | 49 ING ae eater ee, 80 | 44 80 | 44 .80 | 44 
IN Orns oo: shi acke elena 44 668| 44 668} 44 INO B02 8.25 tees “ete 808) 44 728| 44 .728| 44 

Bigs BM A 4 Sa 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 ING ited chs ey ata 84 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 

Carpenters and 

oiners— 

Oxeel Soidetrae 50 585} 44 .54 | 44 ||\Caulkers— 

INO Are aA ech hee 54 50 | 54 .50 | 54 IN Ome coco Meike hkste': 60 | 50 585] 44 585} 44 
INO Seo tal vctigee erate 54 50 | 54 .50 | 48 INO sage eck an sis: 52 | 54 DOMPSS Ppaccewys alee te 
INO syed re eee aoe eet eaeat gees - 35 | 60 .35 | 60 INO Far Ouee eae erick oie: 65 | 47 60 | 47 .60 | 47 
IN © SED nACLEr acest tae 55 60 | 44 .60 | 44 TRCN Mamie Reece Finvamy Piceae Charan ese 30 | 54 | .80-.35] 60 
INO BeO tae ame 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 INO sake: isi oie he ees 54 | 55 475) 55 .475| 49 
Machinists— IN OUMRO eet. eee slot 906] 44 815) 44 .815| 44 

Ore is ye Bate e383 50 .585} 44 .585| 44 INO Nts ons send ase 84 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 
INGtEE? eo ce taas 54 .55 | 54 .op | 04 IN ORES Ute terse We eae 3s aagacrlle sae 687| 44 .687| 44 
INO Sas eee ane 54 .50 | 54 50 | 48 

INO eee ioe oo hae 47 sf | Ch 55 | 47 

ING MnO ae be eee eae ae ote lllevaners .40 | 54 40 | 60 ||Ship Carpenters— 

INGO eS eee 50 45 | 50 .45 | 50 Oriol tee! Gen ete eh 60 | 50 585} 44 54 | 44 
INO GORGE berate 55 62 | 44 .62 | 44 INGE Zacnag ASR oe 65 | 47 55 | 47 60 | 47 
INO c Ooo ee eeetas tee 44 675| 44 675| 44 IN Oya sob stains 65 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 
NOs 0 ker dente 44 72 | 44 72 | 44 INO sg, ice cls el lots ovate 813} 44 705) 44 .705| 44 
ING R10 ete React lieintoces lepers 687} 44 675} 44 INO ee seit erase hacen: 875) 44 788] 44 .788| 44 
INOS LIT We eta sre 44 63 | 44 63 | 44 INO GO erases clots ss 84 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 


Sues vILDING—Conc. 


Welders— 


Blackers and 
Colourers— 


Industry 


Occupation 


LEATHER 
(TANNING) 
Beam-house Men— 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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ee ee 
i ed 
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i er? 
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ee ry 
a ed 
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ee 
a ee ey 


seen were eae eee 
ed 
Ce ey 
Ce a ee rd 
ee ae 
i ee ee aD 
ee ay 
CC ie oy 
sensor eecerere 
ee ae 
ee) 
see eee w eee rore 


Ci ee 


ee ec ed 
Ce oe ee ay 
ee i 
eC cD 
ed 
ee cd 
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i a ee) 
seen neers oene 
ee a ay 
ry 
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ee 
i 
Ce ery 
ee a 
ed 
see eee eseccees 


ee a? 





Hrs} Wages 


1933 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 





1934 


Wages 





Hrs: 
per 
wk. 


1933 1934 
—— Industry 
Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
per} per |per| per |per Occupation 
wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ 
Fleshers— 
Oo. 
50 .54 | 44 54 : 
dda tetas levee: .50 | 54 .55 ; 
54 65 | 54 .65 | 48 INOWEP ions) tee eee 
47 55 | 47 .55 | 47 INGaOe ss Stee eee 
ey Gallo .30 | 54 .325} 60 INGUEOSA tee eee 
50 .405| 50 .405| 50 No. 7 
55 POUD|POOL | sce eee el wees 
44 .80 | 44 .80 | 44 No. 9 
44 .81 | 44 .81 | 44 No. 10 
44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 No. 11 
50 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 
54 .380 | 54 .30 | 54 ||\Limers— 
54 .380 | 54 .30 | 48 No. 
RRS cote tone .30 | 50 .30 | 60 INO space sc se irre ee 
50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 No. 3 
55 .825| 55 .825| 44 No. 4 
44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 No. 5 
44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 No. 6 
44 .43 | 44 .43 | 44 INOS Ue eee 
Liquormen— 
No. 
No. 2 
Saaamraata eee 25 | 55 120 | 59 No. 3 
BERS oral | vents 26 | 55 ~26 | 5d No. 4 
Be AA | ares .24 | 44 .24 | 44 No. 5 
REE Sid eas OONLOD .28 | 55 No. 6 
Pe Sal aero -277| 60 229) (004: No. 7 
54 278) 54 .25 | 54 No. 8 
ET rol obec 31 | 68 .29 | 55 INO TO ice Pee ees 
Re eta ease 25 | 54 sah || da! Nowl0sioe her ote 
Sere eee 30 | 60 .o1 | 60 
50 38 | 50 .88 | 50 ||\Seasoners and 
Mee ss eallasad 40 | 50 .40 | 50 Stuffers— 
44 39 | 44 .39 | 49 No. 1 
463 45 | 462 .45 | 463) No. 2 
OPP eiercl|Sktaca .815} 493 .315| 493 
50 305} 50 .305| 50 No. 4 
IN@a of: 
2 acoscheseeelleeetete .43 | 58 ‘ 
RA socio .40 | 55 
60 .28 | 54 
60 | .25-.33] 60 
60 een oo 
PE acral eairc .40 | 54 
PS Res taal lado Room EOD 
bd Peee eee .27 | 44 
ROE oe nal oeto 40 | 50 
50 32 | 50 
54 30 | 54 
eran Sesto Mec 35 | 493 
50 43 | 50 
BP eB le bre .29 | 58 
zie deeper 200 ||’ 50 : 
PPE esd lio .45 | 54 ’ 
cae esl Crete .24 | 44 .23 | 44 ||\Shavers— 
Be oid Gort .o2 | 55 Foo oO No. 1 
PSA Aloe .42 | 44 .46 | 44 No. 2 
54 .855| 54 e500 
50 .49 | 50 .49 | 50 INO eae eee ore 
MEAG Sob lees .27 | 58 At 
Searches loa .20 | 55 .26 | 55 
Re coger oper: .34 | 54 .84 | 54 ||Soakers— 
492 .20 | 493 .24 | 493)) No. 
5 echt ees .22 | 44 .22 | 44 INO:ge2 
Beetles ESO) ||LDD .35 | 55 No. 3 
BR ic UNG Oo .25 | 60 .265| 54 No. 4 
«eee here | rata 725) 54 aot 
< diets ee .85 | 44 .388 | 44 No. 6 
MPS mallee ee .463| 54 .50 | 54 INO gate Scaa banca Gere 
seo oeltkenn ieee 35 | 50 .35 | 50 No. 
463 405' 463 2200 |s4 64! DINO ge00 co. cek, ob ae 


Ce ed 


CC i a a rd 


rd 


ee a 


ed 


ee ee 


es 


ee Oe Po cy 


ec Pd 


cs i ec 
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i eC CC SCC) 


i Cr oo Cs occ 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


SS —_ 00 rrr ne 








1929 1933 1934 
Industry — : 
and Wages |} Hrs} Wages Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per per per |per per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
i> Bae $ $ $ 
L&ATHER (TANNING) 
—Concluded 
Sorters— 

GC NOweal rrcecwete tras linewisn oem [eater .50 | 58 .50 
INO gape omc dicta PAS ors ohn <> tears bode 00 387 
INOWORE caic te oe es .333| 60 .47 | 60 47 
INO sm aese. cin aes oh ares . 248] 60 .24 | 60 24 
DNIOs aH fors ictus «5 fers [neo Whee |i eats 45 | 55 45 
INIA hetero, boc eae cok Paths [Pete conmeades [kee 417] 60 463 
INORG RE, s Gels Cae .585| 50 .48 | 50 .53 
INOS east ars date tells SAU Meet | ie .40 | 50 40 
ON oye it) pene War ie ees .60. | 50 .38 | 50 88 
INGOs cst Bnesoasht .61 | 54 .50 | 54 .556 
Noses Bi cccat cee .39 | 50 paso DO .333 

Splitters— 
INOS, UP ieacto. eke al een ae a ae .564| 55 .564 
INTO eR ae ic eee oad Comme eee er .442) 55 .442 
INK Cig ME eee a .58 | 60 .58 | 60 58 
IN Ou ga Pees oases .248} 60 baa | O05 SPA 
INO such etre iho scorsi hahees Porat Sete | ee .29 | 44 29 
IN@2 OMe ce kee h obe .42 | 50 .34 | 50 34 
INC iL Ae tec Beeler RE a aes .40 | 54 .40 
INOan8 ie .icdascs stk .50 | 464 .45 | 464 45 
INO eee Baers .444) 50 .417] 50 417 
IN Oph eee daceds ake .60 | 48 .49 | 40 425 
iStakers and Softeners— 
ING. Jie Cae Be Ae al bea cent tan i330 | 58 82 
ING thes wisse Race ee ee RSLS CS Sa LOO) By 
IN KOM: Bis coe er eens .35 | 60 .333| 60 E333 
IN OBA series Acaee 8. .315| 60 .27 | 55 Hl 
UNIO ke o aetio Reh Ro I cana eee Fe te .444] 64 473 
ING Ona aa to Neds 23 eek ea Aces :43 | 50 38 
IN Ona po tacde tee 40K .61 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 
INOS BSS a0 uate the oo Se 48 | 44 .57 | 44 .56 
INO RR ae ence ty ae ee .85 | 493 35 
Stock Hangers— 2% & 
INO: BLAS. 4, $d SN Aa | Nee .23 | 58 ‘25 
ING: M2 avec te eto doa 275| 60 .278| 60 25 
INGOT tian SBOE 0 asic <i] eee, Ol ite Ba) 1 OD .30 
INO. MA se todo doe .28 | 54 .25 | 54 25 
ING) OAe haan eas Heer bicameral igs. 27 | 44 .28 
INGOs AG eared 22 .32 | 50 30 | 50 30 
NON des ss: de Se tc Bhs 306,)|| 164 20) \o4 1200 
IN@s) Cae nee Ge eee .339| 50 .305} 50 305 
Tackers— 
INOS Digg ae MPR Gry lhe cae be be PAG 1S) 273 
INOS Re ase a4 tae 32th ee ea .20 | 55 15-.25 
INI OR BO: Stes aoe, os Se Roe SOA Soke .333| 60 304 
IN Chee ee oe ae .383] 60 .333| 60 330 
8) NOCD Mts rhe TRB PN ck SN. Oe .20 | 44 .20 
INOV MG Shc Bees) Ore ae. os. AE kd .403| 67 .30 
ING ee ee eee .61 | 50 .60 | 50 .50 

INOR BS et. cds arte .300| 54 .25 | 54 a2 0 
IN ifeig) WMO; eres .59 | 44 .455| 44 AT 
INO BALE ec ioe nerdes a-ak 73001150 305} 50 E309 

Washers— 
INO aPE Saas oe ee EL Ee ee (NER .26 | 55 .30 
iN ove Cia Ge ies eee .275| 60 .277| 54 29 
IN OO OMe ote AC ENE 27 | 60 .24 | 58 24 
NOR BA fee oh PR ALIA Soles SRN hoe .28 | 54 28 
UN OPMRORMS. coh. keer oy 0 eee eee | ate 267) 60 29 
ENOL MO Se abt dotWl.pes aan de ee .255| 54 222 
NOD MR Gee ck scie te RR ee eee tess s20 | 64 Mo 
INOURS sack ct dae .88 | 50 .34 | 50 34 

IN O5 BO OR ste dahil .86 | 54 .25 | 54 R20 

IN GL ALO ASA straits oa te .333| 50 .28 | 50 28 
Labourers— 

INO BLE ee Fda A eel sige. ae hin 320). 5D .26 
IN OPAR2: 2p te OBR tel Pte ot. abel AS .00 | 54 380 
TUS Wi Sio GREGG Oca Oh (exes ALES EE eae 100! | 55 28 
INOS, ESS coe BE che FY es heal as “25 || 60 .265 
INO} £52 03k Bee ke .305| 54 .20 | 54 183 
INO} BOGE re cek ce io | ee eke | ots ca .20 | 56 .20 
INO} Bee 52 GEE. RS ee .27 | 44 27 

W—Week 


*Piecework; average weekly earnings are shown as 
worked by pieceworkers. ‘ 
71930—Figure for 1929 not available, but wages in 











1934 


Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 


per 
wk. 


er es os iC ay 


Ce OC sO 


OC ec fry 


ee PC es aC ry 


Ce ee ie ee res Ore ey 


Dale wep claw ep os ois ae 6 « ¢ sc lo ees 


ee er ee ce icra 


es es cor a) 


es Ce ered acer ir ary 


Wee wees eee b sas ie on a eee lis ee 6 


ee i es ers irr ry 


ee cs fr ry 


ee Cs fie rey 


a es ce ey 


B7n s0.\0 (e, ee, 0,0 06 fail siete e 6 e's 3 | « oe 6 


Ce ee i 


ee i eC 


Industry 
Hrs and 
per Occupation 
wk. 
NOUaR Oath ccteiis ave 
INGOs Oe er eee ors 
No. 10 
58 ING aR en ee Bee 
55 INO SEZ RE. Ac See 
60 
60 ||Engineers— 
55 No. 1W 
54 INOWn2 TR Be. ae 
50 No. 3 
50 INO OREEE viabisiised osc 
50 ING ARORe...¢ EL. I 
54 No. 6 
50 
Firemen— 
No... 1W 
55 No. 2 
55 No.8 
60 INGE ek Oh eis oe ek 
55 No. 5 
44 No. 6 
50 No. 7 
54 UNOCMESIME 5c. 04 MS ok ASO 
Ge INOS BOlocte eee ee 
50 No. 10 
40 
Boots AND SHOES 
55 |lCutters, Male— 
55 No. 1 
60 IN OZ aE. 58 oho ae 
55 INO ao Ph. nome oe 
37 ING. BALE) cde. Sate de 
50 No, 95" 
50 ING: MGISE: ho ee.-o ke 
49 No. 7 
AOS UNOS eh cec atc aoe 
No. 9 
ING: LOMKE....4. Gs 4 ont 
55 ING: a* 
60 IN Gal Ot aaccrit on 5 
55 INfoe SS Se oe sodas « 
54 INO a er 2 t,t Oe 
44 INO: 1D SRR 2c ae 
50 INO. GS ca ee 
54 INO. UR. 1 Se ike 
OO Re UNO. sk StBttonn lage ee 
ING Ot oe, a8 te 
INO. 207 Fe ona. tee coer 
55 
55 ING: BINT Ss mre 
50 ING. 322 hn tlhe dee 
60 INO 223 Bent. Rite cicee 
44 ING 24 E ake 
45 INO S25 els th titeed ait 
50 
54 INO 60 eer one 
55 INO ATi 
50 INOS MM, free la 
ING 29: GRaa. oe ian all 
IN GSO: 8a. k. Rang te 
55 NGS Ae, } 30 
60 
58 No. 32 
54 INOS 30 ee bare 
54 
54 INO: SATAE oe erecta 
54 
50 ING SO See Cae 
54 INO SO ccatotebereee 
50 INGORE 4 eee 
55 ||\Sole Leather Workers, 
54 Male— 
55 INo, “i* 
54 No. 2 
54 INO88 Wi 4. oe 
54 ING BAS. dev deare,. he 
44 INO: 2089.24 teeta 


1929 1933 
Wages , Hrs| Wages 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
.85 | 50 .28 
.385 | 50 By) 
.20 
,ooo) OO 28 
.46 | 48 425 
21.00 
.444) 54 Ay) 
116 
.65 | 463 .60 
.417} 50 40 
45 
24.50 
6o2 
.23 
.02 | 84 30 
.29 
pon 
.o2 
2380 |, 04 20 
.57 | 44 43 
30 
per wk per wk 
14.40 
24.00 | 54 19.50 
26.00 | 55 | 23.00 
20.007) 59 | 25.00 
24.40 
22.20 | 55 19.85 
10.00 
27.00t| 60 | 24.75 
22.50 
25.00 | 57 | 20.25 
23 .80 
26.65¢| 48 | 15.75 
24.70¢| 50 | 17.85 
24.00 | 48 15275 
21.45¢| 48 | 22.00 
20.007]....| 14.00 
39420) 50) | 822275 
29.407] 49 | 20.00 
25.30 | 50 | 16.05 
17.00-} 50 | 12.00- 
32.00 25 .00 
17.00 | 48 9.30 
19.00 | 50 | 10.65 
18.50} 49 12.00 
15.85 | 50 | 19.75 
13.50-] 45 15 .75- 
21.50 20.25 
28.50 | 493) 22.00 
27.20 | 494) 21.00 
37.10 | 494] 18.00 
26.00 | 49 | 28.00 
35.00f| 464] 31.50 
25.00-] 464) 20.00- 
38.00 35.00 
14.00 
21.00-] 463) 21.00- 
31.00f 25 .00 
25.00-| 493) 15.50- 
45 .00 32.50 
20.00 | 50 | 22.00* 
19.00 | 55 16.00 
28.00 | 48 | 21.60 
20.00 
20.00 
28.00 | 48 | 13.85 
26.007] 48 | 15.00 
13:3 70 fi) aoe watel 2300: 


a eed 


24. 


eeree 


well as factory hours—which do not necessarily represent time 


industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS 
1929 1933 1934 
Industry ee 
and Wages |; Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per 
week | wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 
: $ $ $ 
Boots AND SHOES— 
Continued 
Sole leather workers, 
Male—Conc. 
INOS WEG... cd ee eee 17.90 | 55 12.50 | 55 | 14.00 | 55 
INQueai et eae er re 17.00-| 50 15.00-} 50 | 15.00-] 50+ 
27.00 22.00 22.00 
ING: SSA ieadclemeees 18.50t} 50 14,20: | 55 16.05 | 55 
ING: 9S. pate a ae 18.00¢} 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 37.90 | 75 
ING ALON o.2 ete. cc eel Sack 22.50 | 463] 20.40 |463 
ING HLS oo Sees ee 2SOOP | C4GR oc deed oar 14.30 | 26 
INO. 4122s 2. .doeee tere 24.75 | 493} 10.50 | 30 | 28.40 | 66 
INGsUS (2asciee toe 20.00 | 50 | 17.30 |} 55 13.20 | 40 
INGE ecm one 182557) 0509) 142052)505| 1221081550 
INOS 1 Drea oe aeere 17.70 | 55 17200))| 2555|. conte 
INO; S16 "ieee ee eee 25.00t| 463} 21.00 |; 463} 18.00 | 463 
INO . 053 teas eels eee One 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 
ING Bes cee Mee ee asc Deets 15.40 | 41 19.15 | 45 
Stitchers, Uppers, 
Female— 
INO; Wale nN Bate a oy eR ee 11.00 | 48 9.60 | 48 
INO OF. uo See ee 17.00 | 54 DITOR 3459) Janam eral ees 
INGO. Sonate cone 11.00 | 55 12.00 | 55 10.00 | 50 
Niage4 eee antec 10.00t| 59 15.00 | 59 12.00 | 48 
ING ee ted eee gerne 2c. ae 15.85 | 44 15.85 } 44 
INO RON Fe ge riccasretae 10.35 | 55 11.30 | 55 10.00 | 50 
INGEST. Ledaetocees 18.00¢} 60 | 18.30 | 55 | 19.35 | 65 
ING: RS ARi of oaee ee ade sae bee 11.65 | 60 | 11.65 | 60 
INGO) aka ee aot 20.00 | 57 | 10.00 | 57 | 14.00 |} 523 
BN Ov WOR PS 5c. apereeee 20.70 | 48 | 16.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 
INOe PIAS. 3 dee eos. Sora tee 10.85 | 53 12.30 | 58 
INONd2 8S acy eee 12.50t| 48 9.35 | 37 | 10.40 | 40 
Jes (Cone) IG Mie Si a. 22.454] 44 16.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 
INO ASF 2 eee ae 15270) 50 a| 12245 col 11.50 | 49 
INO; 1b ii os eateries 15.00-| 48 11.25-| 45 11.25-| 45 
20.00 15.75 15575 
ING MGT 2. do ase 17.00¢} 48 | 15.25 | 48 | 14.00 | 44 
ING. Gee. Lee ee 11540} eee Oe faces L165 s200 
INO: 8" qe eee 15: {Oe SOR see. feel eeeee 12.50-| 50 
20.00 
INO MLO 2 = nce ee 19.60+| 49 10.00 | 40 | 12.00 | 48 
IN O20 The? Ae ean ee 17 4588520) P1095 425) 12°20 52 
IN Oy DU eE: OF. atta 7.00-].... 6.00-| 25-} 10.00-] 36— 
22.00 14.00 | 40 | 20.00 | 55 
INO: 2271S) Rapes 15.75 | 48 Dees |e see Siioulteer 
INO? 2352... see 14.50}| 55 .8.30 | 36 12.50 | 52 
INOe 24 ih ae ae 12 508| "50 10.40 | 55 1323Dm|Uo2 
INO 2b TSh een ae 12.00-| 50 | 10.00-| 47 | 15.00-} 32 
25.00 18.00 18.00 
INO: 20a cae eae ote 17.30 | 493) 9.00 | 30 | 15.90 | 53 
INO: QU te omelets 15.40 | 50 | 14.75 | 50 | 14.90 | 50 
INO, 28t8os, see oe ae 15.007}....] 14.00 | 50 | 14.00 | 54 
INO 22078 kod. ae ee 13.50 | 45 12.00 | 40 | 138.00 | 50 
INO. SOME cn wate 20.50 | 493] 15.00 | 493] 15.00 | 45 
Nios Bde Sh... ees ae 10.90 | 494) 14.85 | 493) 15.75 | 45 
PNOweet ae: eke tee 22.25 | 494) 15.00 | 493) 14.00 | 493 
INOn dd tote ole 6.75-| 45 9.00-| 45 12.00-} 45 
13.50 15.00 20.00 
INO. 84: Foo. Leetoee 16.00 | 49 14.00 | 49 14.00 | 49 
INO 85. 92-22 ae 18.00-] 463} 16.00-| 463} 16.00-| 463 
22.00 19.80 19.80 
INO SO toh. doce eee 12.00-] 463} 12.50-| 44 13.65-| 503 
20.00 20.00 20.80 
INOR Sat eh s cteten arent 10.00-|} 463] 10.00-| 463) 11.00-| 463 
17.00 14.00 15.00 
INO} BSP ace aoe 13.00-]} 493] 11.00-| 55 12.00-| 50 
31.00 25.00 23.00 
No. 39.. 13.30 | 55 URS) GO| ac ec Ale 
ING: 40522. < caee ooe 19.20 | 48 | 14.20 | 48 | 14.40 | 48 
Machine Operators, 
Male— 
INO. O1784.< % ar 24.00 | 54 TOO AO ase ee (MER 
ING. G2: S0 a ae aoe 20.00 | 55 18.00 | 55 17.00 | 50 
BNO. US.. O4..0 dota ate 20.00 | 59 | 30.00 | 59 | 30.00 | 59 
ING, GATEie. det tone aes. aoe ee 30.60 | 44 | 30.60 | 44 
ING: BR Fass ueweeee 19.15) | bbe) ene s0 | bo 13.85 |°50 
IN Gis tO cs5s" roe ate Gre c,h cee 22.50 | 60 | 22.50 | 60 





*Piecework; average weekly earnings are shown as 


worked by pieceworkers. 


~1930—Figure for 1929 not available, but wages in 














1929 1933 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per 
week | w week | wk 
$ $ 
INOMee inese nian es , einer 57 Sr 57 
‘ 27.00 
INOMES has tee ee 18.25 | 48 18.25 | 48 
INOUELO™.. ochcoe cece 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
ING-pl0tes. chee hare 20N(oT leans -2eceOn 4 
IN‘Onsi eee oe, ee 25.00 | 48 15,75 | 45 
IN OUSE2 a cceeee eee 25.00 | 48 20.25 | 45 
ING AES? pee oc ee 25.00 | 50 | 27.60 | 50 
INOMTSES, Gt ee ore 25.00 | 50 | 17.40 | 35 
NOSED nu eeon ees rae 50 | 13.00-| 50 
.00 34.00 
INO SIGs... foes ae 24.75 | 493} 10.50 | 30 
INOUE eRe ee 18.00-] 50 | 16.00-| 47 
30.00 25.00 
INOie18 2 oe ene ares 202008 | ROU 15.60 | 50 
INORG eee oe ee 25.00 |....| 24.00 | 50 
INOR ZO: hater ee 27.00 | 49 16.00 | 49 
INOS Z1Ss oS aoe eee 32.00-| 463 a 13 
42.00 if: 63 
No. 22 -. te. WS 16-00-1463} 18. 00- 463 
26.00 23.0! 
INGUZSF eck oe nee hee 16.50 | 55 14.45 | 55 
INO; 24s ts) eee eee 16.50-| 45 Si 55 
22.50 25.00 
INOM 20% cc dae eee 30.00 | 48 | 20.50 | 48 
INOM ZO sec ares Soe ck oe eee 17.55 | 45 
Lasters, Male— 
INO SSL e sofia ee 42.00t] 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INOGESS cae ee 29.50 | 54 20.50 | 45 
INO Moho .c dete 30.00 | 55 25.00 | 55 
ay 4. CEE Mocs cata 20.00f} 59 | 25.00 | 59 
OED oh. deo h ea con eeat eee 25.40 | 44 
a : Ee seat Bc 23.15 | 55 es a 
ON R s oarts orate cera lla shocecie sacra 0 
Ng Ch anne oh Sees me 24.00t} 60 | 14.35 | 40 
On ae as APN eed o skes ae Alieeee 24.00 | 60 
INOLOME  tea ceneiee 30300) 57] °302005).57 
He H Se Rne Sse ectenl 26.00 | 48 i DH 
ORS 5c) eae etc eal, ss ee eae 34. 
INOS She cs ee 18.50t} 48 11.75 | 40 
NOE 4 rs code ee ee 19.95 | 48 16.00 | 44 
INO Ot. hoe ee 187707) SON" 21 505|"5e 
INOS EGS 2 yee oes 30.00 | 48 18.00 | 45 
Non Gg? ; ah aes. 24 85th oe) 16104) 49 
INOMLS* 2 cde eee 34.00 | 50 34.50 | 50 
INOWEG A. .c: deen 24.50} 49 16.00 | 40 
INO 20 ce ee 22.65 | 50} 14.10 | 35 
INGE 21 ees eee 14.00-| 50 14.00-} 50 
36.00 18.00 
INOS 220454. ee hae 17.50 | 48 18.65 | 493 
IN OMS? bine eee 35.50 | 50 21.25 | 36 
INOM24" > 1. 5ceo eee 34.50 | 55 30.50 | 55 
INGE 20M. eee 27220:)| 49%) 11.25) 30 
ING@26%. 0. eee eee 15.15 | 50 23.85 | 50 
ING C278 2. ee ee 20.00-| 45 17.00-] 45 
35.00 27.50 
INO: 287 a5, Seen seer 30.00 | 493] 30.00 | 493 
INOM29* : 5 oe 24.50 | 493} 20.00 | 492 
INOS 30503 Gee bane 28.00 | 49 24.00 | 49 
INGE OE: 1. eee 29.00-| 463] 26.50-| 463 
41.007 36.90 
INOS 820. . cadseenhe 3 25 259 | 4G a... ec clie 
NON COT occ sO see 20.007] 463} 17.00 | 463 
INO. Sao). ee ee 23 .00-| 493} 19.30-| 55 
43.50 Sone 
INOS SD "sas hee wee 33.00 | 463] 25.00-| 463 
35.00 
INO: SOxet scene ah Be 23.00 | 55 16.00 | 55 
IN OMS Teac cccnee he es 35.00 | 48 | 19.60 | 48 
ING. 38s tack 2h. k Sali e ee 15.40 | 45 
Welters, Male— 
INGE LT oe ees. oe 42.007) 55 1 35.00 | -55 
a “i cheers Poke ae 30.007] 60 29.00 a 
On. BSc cvs eter os ee oe pees 27.00 | 6 
INO Fe4 ec atte ce 28.90T| 48 | 18.00 | 35 
a a A Seis ahi 40.00 | 48 22.50 me: 
Oo MEE eka i See cece 40.40 | 4 
ING) tess. ee 31.00 | 50 27.90 | 50 
IN GAS te thes eas 30.007! 60 | 29.00 | 55 


industry practically unchanged in 1930. 


1934 


Wages | Hrs 
per | per 
week | wk. 





< eee vumieie | eng ee 


eee ecw a efooce 


well as factory hours—which do not necessarily represent time 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






































time worked by pieceworkers. 
+1930—Figure for 1929 not available, but wages in industry practically unchanged in 1930. 





siete 1929 1933 1934 oF 1929 1933 1934 
ndustry ndustry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per per per Occupation per |per per |per| per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week |w week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boots AND SHOES IN OSE Ore dasa crac 30.00 | 57 | 27.00 | 57 | 27.00 | 57 
— Concluded L(G 1S Is Aner SEIERG| erbeac SE | Saree 12.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
ING RNS Tee ts ee oe SOO W 48 ho 3495 ABs coer sda: 
Welters, Male—Con. NICE Chitane Boe ee oe 26.507| 48 | 2100 | 48} 18.15 | 40 
INO Oe aids cated eh orp okea | ey 24008) GOs) -2ie00 2 s60H GaNoelO™. 87 asaaes. 30.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 45 | 27.00 | 45 
INOS LO Sos. 3.8t ote: 19e4OM b> et S.soe oon! pLOxOomeDO MNO m TI he... lke.. 19.00-| 50 | 14.00-| 50 |... 002. ].4.. 
IN Op lils..cko tise totes 30.00 | 57 | 27.00 | 57} 27.00 | 57 34.00 18.00 
INO Die ocho dete ces Bs 42.00 | 45 | 30.00 | 45 | 55.00 | 55 INOS Ue ie sceea anes 34.60f| 49 | 22.00 | 40; 19.20 | 48 
INO SES Bet. ctade eatin: 27.20 | 494) 14.95 | 493) 15.00 | 493] No. 18*............. 25.95 | 50 | 15.95 | 50] 18.95 | 50 
INO BIA x cech aceite oo Sirs 31.00 | 26 | 26.00 | 464) 22.00 | 824! No. 14.............. 24.75 | 495} 12.00 | 30} 26.40 | 60 
ING a1 Ose ons ee 25.00 | 463) 28.00 | 463] 26.00 | 463]) No. 15.............. 22.50 | 50 | 16.00 | 50} 16.50 | 50 
INO G Rete f0.f0,0 SOOT 493) 50.007) £494) 935-008 458 BNOALG coat. 4. 25. 25.00 | 45 14.00 | 45 | 14.50 | 45 
INO MITES. oh. actr cotta SU ZO TIRES tees SO ee82t f25< LOWS od eNNO MEL dog tons. 27.00 | 493} 26.00 | 493} 24.00 | 40 
INO MEO RS sche dhe SEs BilO sos tee SL eOO Moos) oOseo Goo: Nor 18"... ood. on. 2.35t| 48 | 18.00 | 48 |} 15.00 | 44 
INO L958 oc chstastscees ee heat | eae 10270. | 42°) 11525 1945 ENG SRLO ce ee eed ooo 27.00 | 49 11.00 | 49 12.00 | 49 
INO wpe OM tetas lS ease 33.00 | 462] 25.00 | 463} 22.95 | 462 
Stitchers, Sole, Male— INGS2172.. aye. nas DOOR WAGE coed 8 | eS 9.20 | 203 
INO cid ge trac Sats (vats Bas fs ds 22008 COON hn conDOLeOUs MNO woe 4. shod tests 33.00T| 463) 29.70 | 463} 29.70 | 464 
INOS Bese Bess oie SG, 00n) Cor imoG. O0nioDa| | OOLO0s|LOON| mNtOwes 4. see oe rie 17.00t} 463} 17.00 | 463} 17.00 | 463 
INOS sna acer rae 23.80T| 48 AQZO0F|e358|, 20800) | E40 TINO e247 eee ee ous 10.00-| 4934); 13.00-| 55 12.50-| 50 
IN Ones Se te Bios teed QUEST OOr ie zoccdal oll 2a00nol 23.00 20.00 31.50 
INOiHO hrs 4: ee eee 43.00 | 48 | 27.90 | 45} 27.90 | 45 INO B25 cece ea ctises 18.50) || 55 TS GON DOr eee eee 
ING SRG G9. tickh: tokee Q8e70e 2403 tee L257) e404) 16200 e498: ANo. 26*.5.5. 0.500... 24.00 | 48.| 19.40 | 48 | 23.20 | 48 
NOG Sth obits oe S700) leas len ieee | Sn. SAOOMIBL aH RNOs flies hice. dace caleisletdte saint 15.60 | 45 | 15.60 | 45 
INO FS asc ctetew ciate 26.00t| 463}; 20.00 | 463} 29.00 | 463 
INO M054. site coe 33.00 | 48 21.00 | 48 21.00 | 48 ||Treers, Male— 
IN Oh OMe ih ctae ates dis SOLOON COn ee Ole CON EGON SOR2OL econ INO [Se 68. co. cen. 30.00 | 54 LA00) 45a eee a ae 
IN Osea ss 4: aa ces eke ts Ade eB OU (OE o4hl, conc OMIOOUN mINO eo 1s 74.0 oleae 20.00 | 55 |} 18.00 | 55} 13.00 | 50 
INOMEDiS. cgestes ok sick 35.00 | 57 | 32.50 | 57 | 29.00 | 57 INOS he aes clsette [is acechuae |e ae 19.45 | 44 | 19.45 | 44 
INO; 845 5b wee ee 24.85 | 55 | 22.60 | 55 | 16.60] 50 
Edge Trimmers, INO ABD T 5.4. babs cok 18.00¢} 60 | 12.00 | 55 10.95 | 50 
ale— INORG cisco) ae ote So Ness tee We aes. 12.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
IN Opp ie ecre sete vie tee AG OO) Ode beose CO: (eon) |) 412002 b0r) BNO. T? cod. c eek. ss 30.00 | 48 | 20.25 | 48 | 25.00 | «8 
ING aOR En ci nes DM 2on noo WO55e ROD || Los 00! ROOM TANO: BSr: osc cacti cote te. stares Ieee 23.90 | 76 | 25.05 1-72 
INO mor ceseeacctiw se: OT OOF COU 29 Go aOon ieee eno On mOOu BINO: 997. oh). 1... 8 22.50t| 48 | 15.25 | 48 | 13.05 | 45 
INOS Veer airs - SOMOORozelane 400) | oun 20-65 | Oca NO. LO’ >... chines 27.00 | 48 | 15.75 | 45 | 15.75 | 45 
INGORE On frat ca sate Sok cote noe lees ZOROOW GOW eOs OOK MOORE WNIO whl takes. : oon ae 30.00 | 50 | 27.80 | 50 | 20.75 | 50 
INGE. eee eee ae 5 17.95 50) | 919.35) 1251) | 23.275) 151 INO a2 ent ie eh eres 34.00t| 49 16.00 | 40 | 19.20 | 48 
INOfpah sd he eee QSMOTIPASeie 29.70) 40) |) S000 eer BNO Gotan. bhnr aot 31.30f| 48 | 34.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 44 
IN Obi S* Hie dake sere 40.00 | 48 | 31.50 | 45 | 31.50 | 45 IN OAL ae Sc Se ato oe 22.15 | 48 | 16.20 | 40} 28.00 | 52 
IN OFgO So enh ale se ee SoTOOMIeOO | SOE00 50) 22510 1850 Wie Nowdldes.. 3. 6. oe £5.00, |) SOV ine 12:00) 150) 1) 16200; 1240 
UN Opp O Es aul Yue. TM | dio ehons Gil each 26.60 | 39 | 45.60] 51 INO GEE ns ae 27.50t| 50 | 16.00 | 388 | 23.10 | 55 
INO .DEL? cit. an oelake 16250148) 19 1Ge35 | 4941)  L6RLO. | 404i SIN Osh / eect. Jonker 15.00 | 48 10.60 | 493] 14.70 | 493 
INO BLO* osha eae 290 25.,\ 40) | eeeroo |) 45) 1830.00) |< 50 i BINGE S meth sets ont 20.00 | 57} 18.00 | 57 18.00 | 57 
INO GES cee ota > tele 2250 ldo. 14h 007 |Fo0. |) 23400" G50) NOOR eee noha 19.20 | 55 14-75) 1255) | 14650252 
IN Corel San ey Ie eng 24.75 | 493) 24.50 | 493) 23.00 |493 INOW 20 Ete ht. bate 23.25 | 493) 14.15 | 493) 17.50 | 492 
INO SLD cismjsee eens Sak SU 10) 1492 18500) 130) | 28K05: Web5i i) Novos es). aes 18.00t} 463) 18.00 | 463} 19.00 | 463 
NOL Oem t cece eee 35.00 | 49 | 21.00 | 49 | 20.00 | 49 INGepoo ae. okies 33, ate 40.00 | 493) 40.00 | 493} 30.00 | 45 
INO WIS ee eee 38.00 | 493} 40.00 | 493] 32.00 | 45 INGORE eR Ghee: 35.00-| 493} 23.50-| 55 | 25.50-| 50 
INOBUS Fei. kaw eos D5 OOL 44s Niece |lsreen 20.25 | 403 46.00 33 25 33.50 
INOWOR OR hase k cee 34.00 | 463} 27.50 | 463] 25.05 | 463] No. 24.............. 22.50 | 45 | 21.00*} 50 | 20.007! 50 
IN F205 ai sttrehers toe 25.007) 464} 30.00 | 464] 30.00 | 464) No. 25.............. 24.75 | 494} 10.50} 30] 18.00 | 53 
IN OLE coe cesta Auch SOLOO ESSE) S000) (848) | 27585: 48) IP SNow26%s). oan: ot 18.00 | 45 17.00 | 45 18.50 | 45 
TAGs Pe, C2 Ol aa eee | ane WWECO E45 | LIMO) 45) INO. 220 tee bons 3 orale 26.40 | 48 | 24.50 | 48 | 22.15 | 48 
NO p28 tet ok foe [Oe oe eee eae 11.00 | 45 | 12.60 | 45 
Edge Setters, Male— INO 9 eae ace cD cree Siew che lene 28.80 | 463] 30.00 | 464 
INO MEMES 2 shes ce. 46.00 | 55 | 40.00 | 55 | 28.00 | 50 
INfoR) (ae eee 27.00t} 60 | 30.30 | 55 | 26.75 | 60 |} Harness, LeatHER 
Info Votan ean eee 40.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 45 | 27.00 | 45 Be.tine, Evc. 
INO MA Site bence aoe itee 32.00 | 50 29.00 | 50 23.00 | 50 per hr per hr per hr 
UN OpIRID as orcs Pama fete fess deve ces | eloueys 48.70 | 47 | 36.00 | 45 
INO BAG sass ates See 24.00 | 48 36.15 | 493} 36.50 | 493|)| Harness Makers— 
INGO faced ean aes Gs DG Tom lF 49s lReeeLo: WaaOe el aiOr eA Os RUNG id oe Bic a. tetichn [ie cuoiatcanctall> ceepallete eemetercke | balevers 32-.34| 50 
UNOS WRIO. 28s tore eR DAO BIRD) |e SoeCor noo | 1Seoo IB50 | MNO maodee, of. cme. 45-.50] 54 | .36-.41] 50 | .386-.41] 50 
INOS Oo. 5b ise stars SOLOOMIED Il Ue OO ROM ie 20400) ROU aN Ome ase canty S08 ait .40 | 524 .40 | 44 .40 | 47 
IN Osa OoRe sexs kts SOLGOs E493 0 29RD 19300 2760860 Il aINO: gaa ee. ones class .61 | 433 .46 | 433 .46 | 433 
NOP LUM R 2s eee. 33.00 | 49 | 24.00 | 49 | 20.00 | 49 INO 02.60 t is. hare .50 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 
INOW 12 ons ee ove 2250-84051 128007 | S021 OOF SO; GINOsmOuee sea: f oer .485| 44 .41 | 40 .45 | 40 
INO etc beer 352008405 i) 28200) | 495). 27.00. 40 NuINO: piviges ob began oer .55 | 48 .40 | 44 .85 | 44 
INO ea a, nok opts oh 33200, |'463 | 04200) 1/463) ) 18315 4 6si) INO io 45..2 sats tole .612] 48 524] 45 .624| 45 
IN OSRLO ea hrc: Bt 30.007) 463} 25.00 | 463) 29.00 | 463 
INOMLG ce hae eee 35.00 | 48 22.40 | 48 21.60 | 48 |\Leather Cutters— 
IN OR Sih SRR item |. Se RE: |S eR 17.60 | 45 | 17.60 | 45 ne ; Sih sc Sob Se kcoe at ES dk BA .375| 40 
Ofte te. Pee ss bee 3 £36» (DOM leeoe wee lee 
Finishers, Male— UNIO sires CER ie artis es Uisheh co ed Ale [oR ee tose 2 Bi oie .40 | 50 
IN On meal eos. ct) miey ce sek 25.00 | 54 TSEOO) | 45" | Sse crte =. 3i| cea NOs Seki. tees ,65 | 54 .41 | 50 .45 | a0 
INO Yeon dat ce ese 23000n|Poou 2oeO0m) Soul .15N00) oOU oINO aD teks. osaaoe cats 45 | 50- .42 | 35-|.37-.45 | 50 
IN Ong) atnaceet. et 13.00 | 55 1180031, 55 10.00 | 50 55 50 
IN Og os tek 5 ae tee 15.00 | 48 | 18.10 | 48] 22.00 | 48 NO: Oars) sabs tar .60 | 523 .50 | 44 .60 | 47 
INO:GED risa he's oh ted 2A BOODLE Lasco repo 10235 COO UN) gINGs eal .ee. sts naes -ets 57, ' 432 .50 ' 433 .50 ' 433 
*Piecework; average weekly earnings are shown as well as factory hours—which do not necessarily represent 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1933 1934 
Industry ———_—$] qe |x“ 
and Wages } Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour | wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 


Harness, LEATHER 
Be.tine, Erc.— 
Concluded— 
Leather Cutters, 
os Tata 


Collar Makers— 
Od ei ee Mee 


Fur Goops 


Cutters, Male— 
NO SERIES Aes cere 


Machine Operators, 
Female— 





1929 1933 1934 
Industry —_-——_] ——_——_ 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages |} Hrs] Wages 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per 
week | w week |wk.| week 
$ $ $ 


49 |lCalendermen— 


44% 


IN ONS 28 deee cee | See ee 132 
INOME 2 eel eee eee 85 | 45 .62 
INOME GC tee ae e ee 60 | 55 52 
No. 4... 51 | 493 51 
INGI Oona Oe tae 50 | 443 50 
NOE Oca. eee See 75 | 424 68 
INONS (tccckne Ske ee eee lee .567 
INOS Sie oases ctrl acne cee ee 43 
TCG Rp. St! eee ge Be 457| 55 45 
INO MO dia eer | eee ee eee .50 
ING sas oes ee eee eee .545 
INO. TO cto ocet eee 46 
INO. ah vais aks ec cco se ee eee 47-.50 
INOS Tae 8. 235 See eee .415 
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TABLE X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 














oe 1929 ~ 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry ———_——— |__| Industry S| |] — 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
Russer PrRopucts 
—Concluded Varnishers— 
ING Sra loroere hs. se ode | tokens Ieterets .49 | 62 47 | 55 
Tire Builders— INGBe2 Flack Woden sre coOM I. ae .oo | 58 .33 | 50 
INOspel Bes ch deterste stats (5U| 450s 00—.60) 40>) 2 61. 661 404i BNO: tisd Se <.k utile als-clle ee catemee | eee 39 | 44 38 | 50 
INO a2 82. soak care 70 | 40 , D2u\ee INO Sid Bact seh bleak Ee. Goel ane 35 | 50 375) 60 
INO Hag Bah. cies ate. Tes 36~.54] 51 | .51-.53] 56 | .50-.54| 47 
Nove Be... os ond cts cee 565| 494 .58 | 44 44 ||Press Operators— 
Nob Se. ct £8 ae 40 | 40 582} 45 56 | 45 INO ape ee cee sh. ute tes, cea ore eee 30 | 54 0 | 50 
Aa (oe ty ee ee 725) 423 72 | 30 LOA! cAOM RENO aed Wye vie bs keca ctor. [lee & oR totoke | aoe 50 | 494 448) 45 
INGO Hiahd Sots Ete cho ates, Nets w exec le aes 567] 50 OG) so 0 sll Be NO sea sets cok chisel cars [ew ole een et aes 567| 50 596] 50 
INO wg 4 Fe. st a of cars [ew ce eee hires 36 | 55 385] 55 
Tire Inspectors— INOS if Soe eR eed PORE Ghar al ee 40 | 60 45 | 55 
an C5 eee eee MiDult FOr le OS=-,.00|) 400) + 64— 68) 404i BNO. Oee 4s /c,0 4 ters [Ee ce ace leas 40 | 55 40 | 60 
INO Mate ees ck cee ol ete .60 | 40 Po Ome ae SAS | ee 
ING gS @hc-ee hs aoe .60 | 493 .50 | 45 .50 | 493 
INO. gd ie si.4 ots > sats 70 | 45 .73 | 40 .73 | 46 ||Packers, Male— 
INOWEO ete me te ey leet ce ete eer 567| 50 096] 50 WENO eo ctt as ce wer 34 | 50 30 | 45 30 | 45 
INO cae ths tech con las eih Rrre le furs 36 | 50 43 | 50 
Tube Makers— IN (Os eae Insts .s oh earn 6. stare lations brefebslt orate 24 | 55 30 | 55 
Ogun Ree hice same [eee ok eon Ib were 333] 54 SOUS |ADOL TINO. oe anc ina Ge as lear cee. |) aor 34 | 44 35 | 40 
INO Spero Ee cik see iahs Sens 60 | 50 37 340" las. NORE Bee. cee aes 38 | 60 3 39 
IN Os MIO Ec ohstecins ers 60 | 45 45 | 44 EDO SEO MING CNUO SOc orcs Brie ai ateccrcre | saseeete cxeae earn 35-.50 35-.50 
INO ged ihe cae ash 52 | 493 52 | 44 Oe AAS: ERIN Oded This teers boven [mack tte 20 | 4 225) 50 
INO Ais Sepweich eas ob fess 40 | 494 482) 45 SASS | EEO HEIN Or pare Pee te oe aro omens Wave h cess Ie aaah: 25 | 54 25 | 50 
INOMEOlEe Oshona ck. ok 65 | 424 55 | 30 SO 4 Ol leaINO sag O top. omer « oy etcis layne ce rae ter atags 28 | 44 285) 44 
INO aanl, ee Ge repllabalecoh cae tt sage .535} 50 HOOZ ROO Ie N Ose 0 for cee ae ko shere 30 | 50 30 | 41 376] 30 
ING saO ese eeeohiarae lao ot clare |S oezs .ol | 55 Spey as 
Cutters— 
IN over Rea tea, eee ee 51 | 422 424) 42 
IN OU pe terete Sass sere 457| 59 428] 57 
IN (Gir “She pg eee eee ee ore ea .485! 50 
INO MEE cetvoret strech ite: isies botnet snens .333] 55 
INOS Dee he eictetens hares 30 | 60 .80 | 45 
IN GMRO Rea carne rica late eect l were 41 | 44 
ING Bad Re ca caee Seriinee mois scale ats .38-.43 
INIOSay Serer eats sraterce 375| 59 .438] 57 
Biche. SC) aise ae heya eed lac ciie Biel lurenore .38-.45} 50 
Shoe Makers— 
INO sae sre cryars So nex 4 osops .26 | 60 .25 | 45 .25 | 45 ||Firemen— 
IN Oi Whi ronan Beret Serted| Reeeenten. sacl | dati 30 | 44 ADA ea MEN ko yee Wennet Ane ere 475| 70 475| 48 475| 48 
NOR “Hesbhshae eke bor .50 | 60 31 Met eerie IN Quan che Neoe cy cae 325] 77 Save || 8 Siaileoo 
INO Us coro he ce Prue eee enc ten: 38-45 38-45 INOSm olen eae cel cass pee .333] 84 356] 84 
IN Oca veracinccas tiene 514] 52 538 1 57 .52 | 48 LS Ro rend barsterayct Reecieh seal tare Ghee oral ake 40 | 60 40 | 60 
USO NEEO Search creiera h siete lctexe ort tee Iitvotece 32-.35| 45 33-.35} 50 
EN OSM ERT eth til cece lees: 485) 50 .509] 50 
EN @o eS lease os oases 30 24 |. .30 .||Engineers— 
Orel ea eaee eh etllteaname ceili sess 30 | 55 275| 50 
Sole and Heel ING ohne santos tee 275 | 45 .57 | 44 .60 | 48 
Makers— INTO oe aniotine Fevednecteerel para seed lise .542! 48 .542| 48 
IO TOs al Series ee oats 46 | 40 48 | 50 ASSIDO: lib MIN OMe etic hot tee © cece eile ener | Ree 365| 72 39 | 72 
INC ea LR etl Paarl Uaretc 30 | 44 CDA eChUE || IE ING stile: Bea tects 426] 6 376] 58 388] 55 
INORY Bese Rae Ohroc oneal oneal IMeote 46 | 50 AO HRD OME MIN Oba Ole std scrote ec laccoe trom laren 26-.29| 84 | .26-.29| 84 
Quarter Makers, 
Female— Labourers— 
NiO gm eee can ae cee .271) 53 .276| 40 a eel INOS eee eta nets .45 | 45 | .42-.45] 44 | .46-.50] 48 
ING ectee cao nee .25 | 54 i25 | 45 20 aD INO. oe. caer nos 500" 850 R282| 55°" BeAr al es Fo 
INO MONE omek elas st ceeltome 364} 44 A25 C40 le INO. Most taedo aad coe 485| 494 49 | 44 50 | 44 
ING SEAR een ee Race | hee 23 | 44 325840) |\teINOee Ans aewe wens | ta, oes ee cee 25 | 44 265] 44 
ING: SDN Seth eral cite titans | x ecere 225) 50 B23 O0 MUNGO One testa ce ates. 30 | 55 30 | 55 SOn mao 
WN OFORe ec Aree tome mideen lass 23-.32 23-.32 INO SOler aie eoeelanecste seen 30 | 44 30 | 40 
2 (0 oti Lesh eae eke 36 | 60 24 48 .28 | 54 IN KOM. <7 harsiees Caeatsnc depute Presi eect ser heise 30 30-.35 
6 
tFemale. : 
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TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 

















1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 

Industry ——— | Industry |] 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| nour |wk.| hour | wk. 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lithographers— 
Pressmen—(Conc.) 

Artists— IN Sa eae so Blaanel cee iin ic hots een aes 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
48 72.50 | 48 INSTEAD fee stare cet ra 75.00 |....]| 69.00 | 48 69.00 | 48 
48 61.50 | 48 INO GO ccanictinoe beuaes 36.00 | 48 34.25 | 48 34.25 | 48 
ASE) 930 :00) 14331, BNO el oo ootere oe con 50.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 52.50 | 48 
48 37.00 | 48 UNO REES cohire so tiers Geant 37.00 | 48 45.00 | 44 30.00 | 463 
48 50.60 | 48 INOLEAO) c.ceavanetree 58.08 | 44 58.08 | 44 58.08 | 44 
44 SOL008 | 4641| BINOLLOL cect a sence 42.00 | 48 42.00 | 48 42.00 | 48 
44 SOLOOTIT463|| SINOMEL ne ets sme 38.00 | 44 34.88 | 464] 33.00 | 44 
44 65.00 | 44 ING aoe a eee ces 32.00 | 44 28.80 | 463} 27.72 | 44 
44 30.00 | 44 NOMS tee ete ce 55.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 47.00 | 48 
48 55.00 | 48 INO eA rae a ere 55.00 | 48 49.44 | 48 49.44 | 48 
449) “75200M 44 NO NO oe etek 40.00 | 48 | 38.40 | 48 | 38.40 | 48 
44 45.00 | 44 INO lOe ade ome or toc 17.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
44 40.00 | 44 IN Oaligieectanc eax: Ore 50.00 | 48 46.00 | 48 46.00 | 48 
A63| “408007 | 7465) NO: 18h..0.. cn0eo8ee « 45.00 | 48 42.00 | 48 43.20 | 48 
AGE| “40. AGT S463 SING: 1G0)nce ccc sets oe | seeere. ele 50.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 
AGE SOROS. SAGA Ib RIN Oct-20) sss ,seetrom ae ereyege | cine Veet | nets e 25.00 | 48 32.00 | 48 
ZW Peas eat eb UN Ongallee mes depie eevee 57.00 | 48 51.50 | 48 51.50 | 48 
WATS: See eles INO sc22 sified eee ree 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 
so dl aia eal pon, Bee INGE23 coe detec cree sae eee ae 70.00 | 48 70.00 | 48 
463|° "45).007 | s464il) SINOMO4. c-a0as nas cope eereee | tor 33.50 | 48 33.50 | 48 
44 27.00 | 44 INOSEOD crrasvronire es ace 55.00 | 44 45.45 | 40 50.00 | 44 
463] 58.50 | 464!) No. 26............. 40.00 | 44 40.50 | 44 40.50 | 44 
464] 46.00 | 464) (Nov 27......45....25- 52.30 | 48 47.50 | 48 47.50 | 48 
47 50.00 | 47 ING EOS cts emit ee 55.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 
47 35.00 | 47 INGE 29 eres iomaes 47.00 | 48 38.00 | 48 38.00 | 48 
475) 3d%20! [ASI BNO SOs esas tee | sme ee | tees 43.00 | 474] 43.00 | 474 
48 46.00 | 48 INO Zo UR ion komastesk 45.00 | 48 40.60 | 48 45.00 | 48 
48 30.50 | 48 INORG 2 oss Abana ok 55.00 | 44 53.00 | 44 53.00 | 44 
43% °° 75200) [S4Seit MINOnSoer masts cae ces 45.00 | 44 36.10 | 44 38.10 | 44 
433)" 40.007 | 432i), SNON 84.5 4 aac ace 65.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 55.00 | 48 
437i) SON00) [u43a lle NONSOMe.. dence ee ne 50.00 | 48 37.80 | 48 49.50 | 48 
43%) 30.00} 433i) Nos36..00).. «<5. 47.50 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
AQT ee cnet eee INO Sdic 5 sole oare apelin tee eek: | eee 28.00 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 
48 54.00 | 48 
48 | 40.50 | 48 ||Transferers— 

30 | 25.00 | 35 Om Las ss ee ce 60.00 | 48 | 55.00 | 48 | 55.00 | 48 
INO: e224 eyes ee 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 
INO Se On ot ae eee 43.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 
A7a1 40 O0VIEAAI NOU g 4 2 te. eee 42.00 | 48 35.50 | 48 35.50 | 48 
ATS 3d 00: taal INOaE Olea. acs. eae nian ets roeal arenas 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 
48 36.45 | 48 INO. pO: f..25 scices Gels aos ee eee 24.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 
48 60.00 | 48 INO SY Meee tear eerie 49.50 | 46 43.50 | 48 43.50 | 48 
44 45.00 | 44 INGER S's.c02'3h ae ence 35.00 | 46 30.50 | 48 30.50 | 48 
44 A407 00F EAGT UNOSRD). 6. tcen seme ine aeee llaeie 70.11 | 41 70.11 } 41 
44 AQEOO | F40s ONO: LO ssc. begs tee aoe taeee 60.07 | 41 60.07 | 41 
48 50.00 | 48 INOS Late vee 48.63 | 41 56.17 | 41 56.17 | 41 
48 44.00 | 44 Ove 2 2 eee 45.00 | 48 46.00 | 48 46.00 | 48 
4] 65.00 | 41 INO 213 5 55. ae ee 42.00 | 48 34.00 | 48 34.00 | 48 
41 40.00 | 41 NOs 4.5 cays tee 50.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 
4] 57.40 | 41 INO S915 os eee 54.00 | 48 51.36 | 48 51.36 | 48 
44 54.56 | 44 INOSI6 22> ho hee 40.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 
48 50.00 | 48 INOMU7a2 cas bets 50.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 40.50 | 48 
44 55.00 | 44 ING..d8:. ott aeons 54.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
4621, 40300: (e462) INO MG ..7.. dagen 42.00 | 48 38.00 | 48 38.00 | 48 
48 40.56 | 48 ING 20.25 its Ba.) See aoe | ee 38.00 | 48 38.00 | 48 
44 50.00 | 44 INOS21 2. eae eee 45.10 | 48 42.70 | 48 42.70 | 48 
AST tence. | eae INOS22° . Rigs aoe 47.00 | 48 43.00 | 48 43.00 | 48 
DOT oc ecomntt ns tee INOS 20.5 « taate'./ Smee 47.50 | 473| 42.75 | 473] 42.75 | 47% 
463} 49°50) 1,464) INOs24, oe. .). .. see 48.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 47.50 | 48 
48°45 45.00 .|.48 |) ONO. 23)... «. «6 ee ane 352008) 48a) 31150 }48 | 33.25 148 
44 42.00 | 44 INGS26 225. eee ee: 80.00 | 48 64.80 | 48 75.00 | 48 
44 50.00 | 44 INO: 27S ores: 45.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 40.50 | 48 
44 40.50 | 44 INO S28 Pe aie 30.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 
47 32.00 | 47 INGE 2025 no he che ees 50.00 | 44 38.75 | 44 38.75 | 44 
ATs 40800) 47a eNO ss Ose «sia ee ects 60.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 40.50 | 48 
AS eco || 480i me NOs slime tree 50.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
48 38.40 | 48 IN OUS2e Orica 42.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
48 31.50 | 4 
44 53.00 | 44 |Photo-Engravers— 
48 | 49.50 | 4 INO death conan 36.00 | 48 | 32.40 | 48 | 32.40 | 48 
48 45.00 | 48 IN Ose cine eee ere: 50.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 40.50 | 48 
44 35.00 | 44 INO Seeker eee 40.00 | 48 45.00 | 44 50.00 | 48 
34 57.20 | 40 IN Owns Eaten ic reetoee 60.00 | 48 45.00 | 44 30.00 | 463 
48 50.00 | 48 IN Om aie cate eae 48.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 50.00 | 48 
UN Ota Ong <i eee eee 65.00 | 44 55.00 | 44 55.00 | 44 
INGORE CPLLG Rees 55.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
48 60.00 | 48 IN Gra Saeco oe 60.00 | 44 65.00 | 40 60.00 | 44 
48 45.00 | 48 IN Oris Oran oan ae 60.00 | 44 39.00 | 44 39.00 | 44 
48 47.50 ! 48 INreek Oita tate 55.00 | 44 25.00 ! 44 25.00 | 44 
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TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENG RAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECT ROT YPING—Concluded 





























1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
Industry ———_——_ - Industry | ——_—__|—_- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per [per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Stereotypers— Electroty pers— 

OF Nae 23 OO M48 aie 22250 1 AS 122550 1748 || No: beset. ace... 42.00 | 48 | 36.00 | 463] 36.00 | 463 
INO. bo eens: SIUOOM MASE 20 GOR. 48 iue29 GO ula S Nn ING Me lke. Sera se 40.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 463] 38.00 | 463 
INOUMO es cate rene 4250001 48438200 1746515 38.00) |) 46a NO. Os... 00 <0» 50.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48} 40.50 | 48 
INO: 4 a5... Saree S000 M43: PeS0LO0R AGF" 7277. 00M4AGEH INOREALA. .ngecc5 o. 37.00 | 48 | 33.30 | 48 | 33.30] 48 
Nosedek 25. scare 45 OOMP4E Sie SS. CON 48n1e m8) OORIEaSc li MNOnn Ont cliademrne. 45.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48] 40.80 } 48 
INOGE Gu etc ne AG OOM oF eeao sO) |e oe eed a 00) eae Me ONOn Olin neeteerces 16.00 | 48 | 16.00} 48 | 16.00 |} 48 
INOWE er ice ete SORO0M 450 e000 ea Sire OKO0R HAS IY INOsits che . seite bere 45.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44] 43.00 | 44 
INOS Sic het ore ARNDO 148 be 46.50. 48 ib 44250) [pao tl NO e8s Molds ons cee ois 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44] 40.00 | 44 
INO OIA... toe 400044) 45000 [e441 45.00 (44 Nov Oe. si... 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 
INO B10) seu.cerentne. ABA SOEs Or | oor On 4On S9RO0ME4Sel Nowt0 face anaes c es AS OOH) 485 8602538) | 26.c0 ol 
Noe E Dearest kor 48.00 | 48 43.20 | 48 43.20 | 48 INO Selick See cee 52.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
INOW) 2 Rar coe ee. ASROOM IE 4m cao COON Naor pe4occ0 mao.) NOP M2.0. ai. sce cones. 38.40 | 44 | 38.00 | 44] 38.00} 44 

INO 31S Eee oes 57.50 | 44 47.60 | 40 47.60 | 40 
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APPENDIX A 


Wages and Hours of Labour under Provincial Minimum Wage Legislation _ 
and on Federal Government Contracts in Canada 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have in 
effect legislation providing for minimum wages 
for female employees in certain industries and 
occupations through Boards or Commissions 
which establish and enforce the minimum 
rates, and there is also legislation for the 
restriction of hours of labour. In Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec the minimum 
rates for female employees are applicable to 
males in certain respects, as noted in the 
table for each province. Minimum wage 
legislation for female employees became 
effective in the various provinces as follows: 
British Columbia and Manitoba in 1918; 
Saskatchewan in 1919; Alberta and Ontario 
in 1920; in Quebec in 1926, the statute 
having been passed in 1919; in Nova Scotia 
in 1930, the statute having been passed in 
1920. In New Brunswick a statute was 
passed in 1930 to come into force on proclama- 
tion but has not yet been proclaimed. 

Hours of labour are regulated in some of 
the provinces by the Minimum Wage Boards 
and in others under the factory acts, etc. 
Footnotes to the tables indicate the regula- 
tions as to hours and under what authority 
if not under orders of the Minimum Wage 
Boards. 

In 1934 an amendment to the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Act specified the hours of labour 
for which the minimum rates set for female 
employees were to be paid, varying according 
to localities by population, work beyond these 
hours to be paid for at not less than the mini- 
mum rates. Formerly under orders of the 
Board, hours for which the minimum rates 
were payable had been specified in certain 
cases, laundries, hotels and restaurants, theatres, 
retail stores, and in Toronto shoe shine parlours, 
and the only other restrictions as to hours 
were those in the factories acts, etc. The 
statute was amended to provide that females 
could not be replaced by males at less than 
the minimum rates set for females. 

In 1934 the Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
was amended to provide that males could not 
be employed in work ordinarily performed by 
females (in the opinion of the Commission) 
at rates of wages less than the minimum for 
females. 

The accompanying tables and statements as 
to minimum rates of wages and as to hours 
and other working conditions under minimum 
wage boards etc. give information as to the 
regulations in effect at the end of 1984. The 
more important of the rules for the applica- 


tion of the rates under the orders have beem 
given in footnotes. For complete informa- 
tion it is necessary to refer to the orders 
as issued by the various provincial boards. 
These have been given in summary form in the 
Lasour GAZETTE from time to time as issued. 
In some provinces these orders include regula- 
tions as to employment conditions, sanitary 
conditions, etc. ‘The boards have power to 
issue licences for lower rates of pay for handi- 
capped workers and to meet special conditions 
in the nature of emergencies. 

Legislation providing for the edaientene 
of minimum wages for male employees to 


some extent has been enacted in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec and New 
Brunswick. ‘a helate 


In British Columbia minimum wage legis- 
lation for male employees only was enacted 
in 1925, but was replaced by new statutes in 
1929 and again in 1934. Under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1934, a Board of 
Industrial Relations was appointed to admin= 
ister this statute and the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, 1934, which replaced that of 1920, 
as well as the Hours of Work Act, 1934. 
This Board has issued several orders applying 
to males in certain ‘industries, as well as 
adding to and amending previous orders 
applying to females. 

In Manitoba in 1984 amendments to the 
Minimum Wage Act provided that the terms 
of this statute might by Order in Council be 
extended to all classes of workers and indus- 
tries. Minimum rates for certain classes of 
male employees have been established as a 
result. 

In New Brunswick in 1934 the Forest 
Operations and Commission Act provided for 
the establishment of minimum wages in 
logging and lumbering. 

In Quebec in 1934 the Forest Operations 
Commission Act, provided for the regulation 
of working conditions in logging and lumber- 
ing by a Commission. The Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, 
provided that the rates of wages and hours 
of labour specified in a collective agreement. 
between employers and employees may on 
application to the Minister of Labour be 
extended by Order in Council to alf 
employers and workers in the industry in the: 
district in the scope of the agreement. 

In Alberta, among the provisions of the 
Department of Trade and Industry Act, 1934, 
is one providing for codes to regulate trade 


practices and to set minimum standards of 
wages and hours of labour, which may be 
made binding by Order in Council on all en- 
gaged in the trade. Certain trades are speci- 
fied in the statute and any other trade may 
be brought under it by Order in Council on 
request of a representative number of those 
engaged in it. - No action under these provi- 
sions has been reported. 


Minimum Wage Rates on Federal 
Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the observance of rates of wages 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district where the work was 
performed, or in the absence of current rates 
for fair and reasonable rates. This policy 
applied to building and construction work 
and to the manufacture of government 
supplies. 

In 1922 the application of this policy by 
the various departments of the government 
was standardized under an Order in Council, 
setting forth the labour conditions to be 
inserted in contracts for building and con- 
struction and for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees; mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores. 

In 1930, the Fair Wage and Eight Hour 
Day Act was passed, applicable to all con- 
tracts for construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any Federal work. This statute 
provides for the observance of current rates 
of wages and requires also that wages shall 
in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable 
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and that the working hours are not to exceed 
eight a day. 

On December 31, 1934, the labour condi- 
tions previously applicable to contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies as listed above, were rescinded 
and new conditions substituted therefor. 
(Lasour GazeTtr, January, 1935, page 24.) 


The requirement for the payment of wages 
not less than current rates or fair and 
reasonable rates, if there are no current rates, 
is retained, but it is also provided that males 
and females under 18 years of age will be 
entitled to rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces. In 
certain of the Maritime Provinces where no 
minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors are required to pay the males and 
females under 18 years of age wages not less 
than those provided for women and girls 
under the Minimum Wage Act of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 


It is also provided that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents per hour, 
and for female workers, 18 years of age and 
over, 20 cents per hour, but in any cases 
where the Provincial Mininum Wage laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contract 
work. For instance for a 50 hour week on 
a Federal Government contract a male 18 
years of age and over, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, must be paid not less than 
$15 and a female $10 even if the provincial 
minimum scale may provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but 
if the provincial minimum scale is in excess of 
$15 in the case of male and $10 in the case of 
female workers then the provincial scale must 
prevail. 
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I.—MINIMUM WAGES RATE FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN NOVA SCOTIA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hours per 
Week for 
Industri dO ti UV i d vad 
ndustries and Occupations Experienced| [experience Young Girls | ™i2imum 
workers Mn py ated under 18 years bahia nee 
t t 
(a) Food Trades including making of confectionery, biscuits, choco- $ $ $ 
lates, grocery specialties, together with bakeries and all 
allied industries: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over............. 11.00 9 .00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Allitownsameer: 17000 population... .5...6,.000.0.600s.0e0ee sos 10.00 8.00-— 9.000 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
(a) Textile and Needle Trades and allied sewing trades, including 
weaving, knitting, spinning, making of wearing apparel and 
the working in and on leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, etc. 
Cities and towns of 17,000 populationand over............... 11.00 9 .00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Allitownsander 17,000ipopulationimasss.ce 11: caciad aie oo 10.00 8.00- 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
(d) Employees in all Factories not dealt with in other orders, and 
the Paper Trades (which include printing, book binding, 
paper box making, paper bag making, manufacturing station- 
ery and other trades making paper and paper products): 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over............... 11.00 9 .00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Alltownsuneder 7000 moOpUlatION 52,5210 ceic.ssoirie cee 10.00 8.00— 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
(e) Employees in Shops and Stores, including millinery, dress- 
making, tailoring and fur sewing situated or in any way con- 
nected withashop or store: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over............... 11.00 8 .00-10.00c 7.00-10.00c 44-50 f 
Allitownsuncer:l7 ,000ipopulation acectackie £4 hue 8 os 10.00 7.00- 9.00c 6.00- 9.00c 44-50) 
Operators in the Telephone Companies: 
Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay............... 11.00 9.00-10.00b 8.00-10.00c 44-50 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, ‘ 
SydneyavtinestandsWestvilles4smatacem Geir oce + docs 10.00 8.00- 9.000 7.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Allotherincorporatedstownss. canes vo bles neta seats how sarees 9.00 7.00- 8.006 6.00- 8.00c 44-50 
(a) Employees in Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: 
Civies-of 17; 00D popullationsand OV.er norco oes cs a cee kes 11.00 9 .00-10.00b 9 .00-10.00b 44-50 
Cities and towns between 2,000 and 17,000 population....... 10.00 8.00—- 9.006 8.00— 9.00b 44-50 
(a) Employees in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments’ and 
ye Works 
Ela lita xan 2 Senate SARA AA ce Aes, 5 soa tie emma 11.00 9.00-10 .00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Sydney andiGlaceiBave Men isu tate Bed Pikawerr leet 11.00 9 .00-10.006 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
AUNo ther iBeOno OTA te CGO WDS ss:5sectcgooes) covets, 04s stacsiciotes cibbaleusuoreserses 10.00 8.00- 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 


*Minimum wage orders apply to cities and incorporated towns. Permits may be issued for aged or handicapped workers to 
work for lower wages and also for variation or suspension of the regulations in exceptional conditions. 

t+Number of inexperienced adults or young girls or both not to exceed 25 per cent of total female working force except where 
total working force is less than four. 

' tHours for which minimum rates payable to be not less than 44 nor more than 50 per week. Workin excess of 50 hours to be 
paid at proportionate rates (except in shops and stores); for less than 44 hours deductions may be made at proportionate rates. 
Employees required to wait on the premises to be paid for such waiting time. Under Nova Scotia Factory Act, there is no 
restriction on the normal hours for women in factories but in case of emergency the inspector may permit hours up to 124 a day 
and 723 a week for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) In these occupations, if lodging is furnished, not more than $2 may be deducted from wage; if board is furnished not 
more than $4 per week for board or 25 cents for each meal may be deducted. In the case of laundries, not more than $4.50 
may be deducted for board and lodging in Halifax and other towns, exceptin Sydney and Glace Bay where not more than 
$1.50 for lodging and $4.50 for board may be deducted. 

(6) After one year, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid. 

(c) After 18 months, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid, but no young girl on reaching age of 18 to receive less 
than rate for inexperienced adult. 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid minimum wage scale for first six months. 
it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the minimum established rate. 

(e) A probationary period of three months is allowed for which no wages are stipulated. 

(f) From December 15-31, the hours in shops and stores for which the Minimum Wage must be paid may be extended up to 
60 a week. Hours in excess of 50 per week except during December 15-31 must be paid for at not less than one and one half 
times the minimum rate. 


For pieceworkers of more than six months’ experience 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC* 











Minimum Wages per Week | Hours for 


Industries and Occupations which 
——_ |] minimum 
Experienced, Inexperienced wages 
workers workers payablet 
(a), (b), (c). Food Industry, including biscuits, pastry, bread, macaroni, cereals, choco- $ $ 
lates, cocoa, confectionery and allied processes: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 10.00 7.00- 8.50d 55 
The restot the ProvinGe hn... v4.05 cnsisw bool cise De vicis HOO Cee te ees ae 9.00 6.00— 7.50d 55 
(a), (6), (c) Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes Industry: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00e 50 
TherestOrthe Provan, em ake sales Mauss tae toes « 4s One bine eR ee et hota tte 9.00 6.00- 8.00e 55 
(b), (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Lithographing and Envelope Making: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00e k 
The restiol the ProvinCesp. occ «580s od oe wh ene eee Peele 3 Re ee ee nee 9.00 6.00- 8.00e k 
(6), (c) Paper Box and Paper Bag Making, Wooden Bozes partly made or finished with Paper 
or Cardboard, Manufacturing Stationery and other trades making paper or paper products: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 10.00 7.006 50 
Phe restiort nese ro vines. © Gocssmracte ews are wapeteiee so Seen ete are Pete meee 9.00 6.005 55 
(a), (b), (c) Fur Industry: 
City and Island of Montrealand within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00e 44f 
Therestiol the Prov NCO fe oc veiie woe + Murer Hetsres odes SACP Oe Ee eee eee 10.00 6.00- 9.00e 50f 
(a), (6), (c) Boot and Shoe Factories and all other leather trades: 
City-andileland'of Montrealie Morante uence aes ae ob oie rahe are ie atchevetcio ame meee ets 11.00 7.00-10.00e 48 
Other Municipalities with populations of over 3,000................ cece cece eeeeees 10.00 6.00- 9.00e 48 
Municipalities with populations of less than 3, O06) Sn See te ee ee 9.00 6.00— 8.00e 48 
(a), (6), (c) Textile Trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning and allied processes: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.00 7.00-10.00e k 
he Testor ther erOvinee braeers ce ers tite ee eee etre os etic aoc sense 10.00 6.00- 9.00e k 
(a), (6), (c) Women’s, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00e 44 
In cities and towns of 15,000 population and over, outside a radius of 10 miles of the 
Tslardiote Montreal ssi taj oe oe Peon eae ies Seana elas ee eee 10.00 6.00- 9.00e 50 
In municipalities of a population of less than 15,000..............cecececeeeececees 10.00 6.00— 9.00e 55 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses, Silk Underwear, Kimonos and Lingerie: 
City and Island of Mcntreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-10.00g 48 
Whe restjOMtie Province, payer Meme ce Od ea tole ois hem ee Ree AM Noose aie areiy ee 10.00 6.00- 8.009 50 
Overalls, Mackinaws, Shirts, Collars, Neckties; Fabric, Rayon and Cotton Underwear, Em- 
broidery, Corsets and Brassieres and all needle or sewing machine work not 
covered by another order: 
City and Island of Montrealand within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 11.00 7.00- 9.00h 48 
In cities and towns of 15,000 population and over, outside a radius of 10 miles of Is- 
land of Montreal). (272... ee es Se ee oe 10.00 6.00- 8.00h 50 
In municipalities of a population oflessthan15,000...................cceccccesccces 9.00 6.00- 7.002 50 
(a), (6), (c) Cloth Hats, Caps and Millinery (except custom millinery): 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of ike Island of Montreal] 12.50 7.00-11.00¢ 44 
‘The rest Ole ue PLO V INC Oe ree ee ee ee aN Ce Re Mea 10.00 6.00- 9.006e 50 
(a), (6), (c) Rubbew, Linoleum, Oilcloth manufacture and allied processes: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.00 7.00-11.006¢ 50 
‘The:restiof.thesProvince eet eee EEE Rh ees G. e e ete e e 10.00 6.00—- 9.00e 50 
(a), (6), (c) Jewelry and Optical Trades, including watch making, silver plating and 
allied processes: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00e 48 
‘(hesestrof thecerovinGes te. . sevase eye Oe GS cetek te a eel Awl ed led: 10.00 6.00- 9.00e 50 
Laundries, Dye Works, Dry Cleaning Establishments and all connected services: 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 30 miles of the Island of Montreal 22c. 16 to 20 ec. - 
per hour h per hour h 
Ahe'rest:ofsthe Pro vines neo cere ce nc Sa On kek Me se EE CEES 18 ¢. 13 to 15 ¢. - 
per hour h per hour h 
(c), (¢), G) Departmental Stores, Chain Stores and Retail Stores: ; 
City and Island of Montreal Ws Fede ROS, oh Risser wekteehoshs os hae ate BAe ots 12.50 7.00-11.00e 48 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hulland cities over 25,000 population.......... 11.00 6.00— 9.00¢ 481 
Cities and towns between 10:000%and?255000 population seeresch ee eon eae 10.00 6.00- 9.00e 541 
Cities and towns between 5,000 and 10,000 population....................020000 ee 9.00 6.00- 8.00e 541 


*Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province, unless otherwise svecified. No male worker may be employed at 
work usually performed by women at less than the minimum rates established for womenin that industry. Permits may be 
issued for aged or hadicapped workers to work for less than the minimum wage scale. 

{Hours | less or more than these to be paid at proportionate rates, except in fur industry. EZmployees required to wait onthe 
premises to be paid for such waiting time. Under the Industrial Establishments Act, maximum hours per week in factories for 
females are 55, but permits to work up to 65 hours in cases of emergency may be given by factory inspector for not more than 
6 weeks in a year. 

(a) Pieceworkers to be paid minimum wage scale for beginners for first sixmonths. For those pieceworkers with six months 
or more experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the minimum wage rates. 

he number of inexperienced workers earning less than the full minimum wage rate for experienced workers is not to 
exceed one half the tota] female working force. 

(c) The Board may grant permits of variation or suspension of the regulations in exceptional conditions. 

(d ) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(ec) After two years, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(f) O vertime in the fur industry to be paid for at not less than time and one half. 

(g) At least 70 per cent of the employees must be paid the full minimum rate, another 20 per cent may be paid the intermediate 
rate and the remaining 10 per cent the lowest rate in this order. 

(kh) At least 70 per cent of the employees must be paid the regular minimum rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate 
and the remaining 15 per cent the Jowest rate provided in the order for this industry. 

(i) Not more than one quarter of total female staff to be inexperienced workers. 

(j) Part time employees to be paid 123 per cent over the minimum wage rates, except those engaged exclusively on Fridays 
and Saturdays who may be paid at the regular rate. 

(k) Minimum wage rates are payable for the regular recognized working period of the establishment. 

(1) Or for the usual number of hours normally worked per week in the establishment if less than this number. 
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III.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO* 





Minimum Wages per Week 





Industries and Occupations Inexperienced | Young Girls, 
es Experienced workers, under 18 years 
workers 18 years and 
over 
(a),(b) Factories, including textile trades, needle trades, drugs and 
chemicals, etc., boot and shoe and all other leather trades, $ $ $ 
electrical trades, food trades, tobacco trades, rubber trades, 
printing trades, paper trades and all other factory trades 
(except seasonal canning): 
TROT OU EO (1) ie sass ge Acco he Le SI tet ce er 03 nos ca calla ahah 12.50 10.00-11.00c 8.00-10.00d 
Cities of 50,000 or over, except Toronto(#)..............005- 11.50 9.50-10.50c 8.00-10.00d 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population................ 11.00 9.00-10.00c 7.00-10.00d 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 10,000 population................. 11.00 9.00-10.00- 7.00-10.00d 
The rest.olsthe Province: seansatee she selec sk oie b elatleta lobes 10.00 8.00- 9.00c 6.00- 9.00d 
(e),(f) Factories, canning, packing and evaporating fruits and vege- 
tables, which operate seasonally: 
EOLONEO gtetirss seh eee eacicr meen as GUS ate Om ors tne ohotelorslina tes «ct aie iedeusrests 25c. per hour g 25c. per hourg| 20c. per hour h 
Cities of 30,000 or over, except Toronto ...............2.00-- 23¢. per hour g 23e. per hourg| 17c. per hour / 
Cittessand:towns'5;000.t030/000 case sto loc cse dew t we eene 22¢c. per hour g 22c. per hourg| 15c. per hour h 
Towns ane villages 2/000) 00000 <2: ees scees gee oe baler 20c. per hour g 20c. per hourg|] 15c. per hour /h 
PPho mest Olt hee rOvinCe. cn. cma ae Ses cra ne weenie eRe 18c. per hour g 18c. per hourg] 15c. per hour k 
(1), (l)Custom Millinery Trades (in shops and workrooms, but not in 
factories): _ x aes 
MEOrOnGOy, 2. seein ke oie oe Aa ercheperore eth Peay tue te Guess aya. <0 t+ 12.50 6 .00-10.00) 6.00-10.00; 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.................000085 12.00 6.00-10.00) 6 .00-10. 00; 
Towns and Cities 10, 00020,50:000 Rs creel Base tceten tee Sete « 11.00 5.00- 9.007 5.00- 9.00) 
Places of population 4,000 to 10,000 et, ORY ok EpaV aT Ch «Beal Mb hs 10.00 5.00- 9.00; 5.00- 9.00) 
(a), (6) Jewellery Trades: 
Torontozstcteaecnahiew Peanaree® Se core at nos yey arbres ie 12.50 9.00-11.00d 7.00-10.50k 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto.......... 11.50 8.00-10.00d 7.00-10.50k 
Towns and ‘cities 10;000:t0;50,000: population: ..3....j.<o6 803 os 11.00 7.50- 9.50d 6.00- 9.50% 
Towns and cities 5, 000 to 10, 000 populationigras aasoce ache 11.00 7.50- 9.50d 6.00- 9.50k 
Take ok GL Re Fro ViGed. wo drek hoe soaed tes hold? ive over: 10.00 7.50- 9.50d 6.00- 9.00k 
(m) Retail Stores: 
TROT ODUCO sce sesectaces say R ER CERO Ee es Aetee Bes Le ror AL 12.50 10.00-11 .00c 8.00-11.00k 
Ottawa, Erarnitton, London, WimdSOr. yo... -<c10-.ateeier 12.00 10.00-11.00c 8.00-11.00k 
Cities and Towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................ 11.00 9 .00-10.00c 7.00-10.00k 
Cities and Towns 4,000 to 10,000 population................. 10.00 8.00— 9.00c 6.00- 9.00k 
Towns and villages 1,000 to 4,000 population................ 9.00 6.00— 8.00d 6.00- 8.00d 
MMpetrestor the PrOVINCE ss een. coer een ck ek: ous «ERT ORE 8.00 6.00— 7.00 6.00- 7.00c 
Telephone Systems: 
MOLONGOMP A ee ee Sea eee ee nae coaities st 12.50 10.00-11.00c 8.00-11.00k 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.................00006- 12.00 10.00-11.00c 8.00-11.00k 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................ 11.00 9.00-10.00c 7.00-10.00k 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population................. 10.00 8.00- 9.00c 6.00-— 9.00k 
The rest of the Province 
Exchanges with over 600 subscribers..................0-- 9.00 7.00- 8.00c 7.00- 8.00c 
Exchanges with between 400 and 600 subscribers.......... 8.00 6.00- 7.00c 6.00- 7.00c 
Exchanges with between 200 and 409 subscribers.......... 7.00 5.00- 6.00c 5.00- 6.00c 
(n) Theatres and Amusement Places, including ushers, cashiers and 
cleaners: 
Corontod Pee oui edhe abe cahids wa etic sae | 12.50 per week or 30 cents per hour.............. 
Ottaway, Hamulton.london, Windsori is deee csc cts eos dol eer: 12.00 per week or 27 cents per hour.............. 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................. :| 11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour.............. 
Newest. OMbhore cOVANCOMr tyre ee wea See ak ee nent 11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour.............. 
(e), (m), (o) rs aaeie Dry Cleaning Establishments and Dye 
orks: 
PE GEOIML Omer ere eee a eee eae eae 12.50 10.09-11.00p 9.00-11.0Cd 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windesr OO Es, ENS te Pe ee 12.00 10.00-11.00p 7.00-10.0Cd 
Cities and towns 10, 000 to 50, O0Opopulationeee ee .......4- 11.00 9,00-10.00n 7.00-10.00d 
The rest of the Province Te LAA OE AES A Aah IAG AAR IR a 11.00 9.00-10.00p 7.00-10.00d 
(¢) Offices: 
(@) SLorontosg ees See. OR St So Re 12.50 10.00.11.00c 8.00-10.00d 
(m) (r) Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor................... 12.00 10.00-11.00c 8.00-10.00d 
--(m) Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................ 11.00 960-10 .00c 7.00— 9.00d 
(m) Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population................. 10.00 8.00— 9.00c 6.00- 8.00d 
(m) Towns and villages 1,000 to 4,000 population............... 9.00 6.00— 8.00d 6.00- 8.00d 
(nn) Bhetrestiomeheerovinces..c eee eee > ee ee ae eee one 8.00 6.00- 7.00d 6.00- 7.00d 


48 


50 
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III—_MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO*—Concluded 








Minimum Wages per Week 


——_—_> | Hours 
Industries and Occupations ; Inexperienced Young Girls, per 
Experienced workers, under 18 years | week 
workers 18 years and 
over 
F $ 
(s) Elevator Employees: 
A WOT L0) NO sek Re Nn: SORE ema ninus Aare I SS ee 12.50 48 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, He ee a ares eer een eee ae 48 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................ 11.00 50 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population. ................ 10.00 Rates apply to all workers 54 
Places!.000 to74 000ipopulation.... >.) ike ose. ete ce 9.00 54 
Therest ofthe Province: .as. 4 .....4-Geone StS aS Ie 8.00 { 54 
(e) Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: 
ET RGTGO ey INE ice oe es ie he I Mts so cher oes ae eee ea 26c.. per. hour forall... 2... camp meted: mala. ae ee ae — 
Ottawa. tamiltons Gondon, Windsor... «.c)0.ncnelceek es ooo ZOCADEL HOUT. fOr, Bll cas. SERN. oe ee ee ee a 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population.................. 22enpery hota for4 al lsee. artes oe sere ee: - 
Towns and places 4,000 to 10,000 population................. 206. per: hour’ forsallewees caveekey st ope ore. — 
(t) Hairdressing or Manicuring Establishments, Beauty Parlours,ete.: 
SL GTONtO. eee ent | Eee ee eee tok ee eee Ee eo ciee 12.50 6.00-10.00c 6.00-10.00c 48 
Ottawa; Hamilton Wondon:, Windsor, s-5 rt ote co eo 12.00 6.00-10.00c 6 .00-10.00c 48 
Shoe Shine Parlours: 
TOHFONEG RiP ae ON Pe Bete Meo” | Lees 12.50 12.50 | 12.50 50 





*Minimum wages rates apply throughout the Province unless otherwise stated in the order. No male worker may be em- 
ployed ina class of employment for which a minimum wage is fixed for women at less than the minimum wage. Special permits 
may be issued to physically handicapped workers or those over 60 years to work for lower wages. 

+No young girl worker is to receive less than rate for inexperienced adult on reaching age of 18 years. 

{Minimum weekly rates are payable for these hours or for the usual number of hours per week normally worked in the estab- 
lishment, if less than this number. No deduction below minimum wage for absence is to exceed value of the time lost. Over- 
time to be paid at proportionate rates. An employee required to wait on the premises to be paid for such time. Under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, maximum hours for females are 60 per week, but in factories permits to work up to 123 hours per 
day or 723 hours per week in cases of emergency may be given by the factory inspector for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) Number of inexperienced adults or young girls not to exceed one third of total number of females; number of inexperienced 
adults and young girls together not to exceed one half total number of females except where number employed i is 4 or less. 

(b) All beginners on piecework to be paid not less than the time work rates for beginners during first six months. For piece- 
workers of more than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent earn the minimum rate. 

(c) After one year, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After 18 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) Lodging not to be charged at more than $2.00 per week and board $5.00 per week in Toronto and at $1.50 and $4. 50 in the 
rest of the province, with single meals not more than 25 cents, except in the canning industry where not more than $1.50 for 
lodging and $4.50 for board may be charged throughout the province. 

(f) For piecework in the canning industry, it is sufficient if 60 per cent of the pieceworkers earn the minimum rate. 

(g) All workers between the ages of 18 and 60 years. 

(h) All workers under 18 or over 60 years of age. 

(1) Not more than one-third of employees to be apprentices, except when staff is less than four. 

(7) After 3 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(k) After 2 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(1) An employment of ten weeks or more in any p2riod of six months to be deemed suffizient for that of six months. 

(m) The number of inexperienced adults or young girls shall in neither case exceed 25 per cent of the total female work- 
ing force except where the total female working force is less than four. 

(n) An employee working less than 40 hours per week to be paid on hourly basis. 

(o) A young girl employed in this industry for a year or more before reaching the age of 18 years must be paid rate for ex- 
perienced adult on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(p) After 6 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(q) Any office worker with a diploma from an accredited business college or commercial department of a high school to be 
paid experienced worker’s rate. 

(r) If employed a year or more in an office before reaching the age of 18 years, a worker to receive experienced worker’s wage 
rate on reaching age of 18 years. If working less than a year when reaching age of 18 years, experienced worker’s rate to be paid 
as soon thereafter as the year’s experience has been completed. 

(s) A learning period of two weeks with no prescribed wage before minimum wage rates applicable. 

' t) Number of inexperienced workers not to exceed one quarter of total females employed if there are four or more female 
employees. 

(u) In custom or merchant tailoring estab! ishments, learners may be employed with no minimum wage prescribed for 
three months before minimum wage rates apply. 


IV.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA* 


Minimum Wages per Weekt Hourst 
Industries acd Occupations Exper- Inexperienced per per 
ienced workers Young girls day week 
workers 18 years and | under 18 years 
Over 
(a), (b)Abattoirs, Cigars, Confectionery and Biscuits, Cream- $ $ $ 
eries, Drug, Groceries, Macaroni and Vermicelli, Paper 
Box, Pickles, Soap and Yeast Industries.. 11.00 9 .00-10.00c 8.00-10.00d 9 48 
(a), (b) Furriers'Establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface. 12.00 9.00-10.50c 8.00-10.00e 9 48 


(a) Artificial Flowers, Bedding, Ladies’ Wear, Hats, Caps, 
Embroidery, Jewellery, Regalia and Garments which in- 
clude all Clothing Trades except dress-making, millinery, 
custom talloring and furriers sea acer eee cee nee 11.00 8.80c 8.80c 8 44 
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IV.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA*—Concluded 








Minimum Wages per Weekt Hourst 
Industries and Occupations Exper- Inexperienced 
ienced workers Young girls per per 
workers 18 yearsand | under18 years | day week 
Over 
Figg ce , $ $ $ 
(a), (b) Tailoring Establishments................0cceeeee eee: 12.00 6.00-11.00f 6.00-11.00f 9 50 
(a), (6) Millinery Establishments........... BE, Br esa erieters 12.00 5.00-10.009 5 .00-10.00g 8th 50h 
(a) Bag Factories.............. Soe ks CS ee eee 11.00z 10.00-10.50c 9.00-10.50d 9 48 
(a), (b) Printing, Lithographing, Bookbinding, Envelope 
Manufacturing and other Manufacturing Operations of 
wholesaletstationeraten.Memrnn etree mou ioecaeak acces 12.00 8.00-11.00: 8.00-11.007 9 48 
(a), (0), (7) Paint, Broom and Seed Packing Factories......... 12.00 9 .00-11.00e 7.00-11 .00e 9 50 
(a) Auto Tops, Caskets, Gloves, Knitting, Leather Goods, 
ANENUS ADGLA WHINE S wee evs oy aiihtee Gel cette eer clere ee 12.00 8.00-11.00d 8.00-11.00d 9 48 
(a) Departmental Stores and Mail Order Houses: 
Departments other than manufacturing............... 12.00 9.00-11.00d 7.00- 9.00k 9 48 
Manufacturing Departments (except millinery and 
drdssriaking )f MMe nesses ot ame tes 6 cies abanratnies 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10.00d 9 48 
Mallinery: Workroomsnds.«<444 50.002 eee foe as ceeeeee 12.00 6.00-10.00! 6.00-10.00/ 9 48 
Dressmalking Workrooms. Powis sere cites 12.00 8.00-11.00d 6.00-9 .00m 9 48 
(a), (b) Retail Stores, including Shops, Booths, Stalls, News 
Stands, Delivery and Messenger Services.................. 12.00 9.00-11.00d 9.00-11.00d 9n 48n 
Places be Amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. 
ames: 
icketjsellers andi ushersye.weet ak oan sees ae 12.00 12.00 p 9 48 
CAN GT Se a. 6 acon ee Sate PO CRT Oe OER vai Site Seusee .o0C. .o0C, 9 48 
per hr. per hr. p 9 48 
(a), (6) Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments in 
Winniperand st. Boniface. sean scr athe area eons 12.00g 9.00-11.00e 9.00-11.00e 9 50 
(b) Beauty Parlours, Barber Shops and Hair-dressing Estab- 
MSI SNUG is ban sane eae oe eae eas agente aire Pury tn aoe cee <i 12.00 8.00-11.00r 8.00-11.00r 10 48 
(6) Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Victualling Houses and Re- 
freshment Stands: 
In any city or in St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, 
East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brook- 
lands, Transcona, or at a summer resort during June, 
JU VePANSUSTs OEP tO Desi, ac eet aia mata pa ieee aioe 12.00g 9.60q,s 9.60q,s 10 48 
Inany other pantiol the Erovince: ocean Sans e 9 .60¢ 9.60¢ 9 .60¢ 10 48 
(u), Offices in Winnipeg, St. Bonifaceand St. James............ 12.50 10.50-11.50c 8.00-10.500 8 44 
Brick yards and Seasonal and Casual Employment in In- 
dustries not covered by other regulations............. 12.00w 12.00w 12.00w 9 48 


*Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province to women and to boys under 18. Where a minimum wage is established 
for female workers, no person over 18 to be employed at less wages in the same class of employment. An Order in Council under 
the Minimum Wage Act, published in the Manitoba Gazette Nov. 24, 1934, and to take effect one month later, makes it obligatory 
on employers of all workers over 18 years except farm and market gardening workers and private domestic workers to pay a mini- 
mum wage of $12.00 per week of 48 hours or 25 cents per hour in any city and in the municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, 
Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona or any summer resort during 
June, July, August and September, and of $10.00 per week or 21 cents per hour in the rest of the Province unless a lower rate is 

permitted by a regulation under the Minimum Wage Act or unless exempted under the provisions of the Act. 

+The wages rates were reduced by 10 per cent from March 1, 1933 until December 31, 1934, except in hotels, restaurants, etc., 
for which the rates given here have been ineffect since August, 1934. The Board may issue a permit granting modification of 
or exemption from the regulations in cases of exceptional conditions arising. 

tThe hours not to exceed these, except that overtime may be worked on permit from the Bureau of Labour but not for more 
than 36 days in a year, 6 hours in any week or 3 hours in any day. Payment for such overtime to be at regular rates. Any 
employee required to wait on the premises, is to be paid for such waiting time. 

(a) Thenumber of learners and minors not to exceed 25 per cent of the number of experienced female employees in the case of 
abattoirs, etc., artificial flowers, etc., departmental and retail stores, laundries, etc., and hotels and restaurants; and not to exceed 
25 per cent of the total number of female employees in the other orders concerned. 

: ©) oe or lodging furnished by employer, the cost to the employee is not to exceed $2 per week for lodging, $4.50 for board 
or $6 for both. 

(c) After six months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid, (In furrier’s establishments, if a minor reaches 
age a 18 ae ele this period, she is to serve only one half of the remainder of the learning period before receiving experienced 
worker’s rate. 

(f) After 24 weeks, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners 

(g) After six seasons of at least 10 weeks each, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(h) If establishment is associated with a shop or store, the same hours to be observed as by the selling staff of the shop or 
store. In establishments which remain open Saturday evenings, hours may be increased to 114 for Saturday and 54 per week 

during December but maximum is 49 hours per week during remainder of year. 

(i) After two years, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners. 

(j) No minor to work in a rag factory, and no period of adult learning in a rag factory. : 

(k) Girls under 16 years $7, girls of 16 years $8, girls of 17 years $9. Girls who have been working one year or more to be 
considered experienced adults on reaching the age of 18 years. pe 

a No wage stipulated for probationary period of four weeks. After four seasons of ten weeks each, full minimum rate to be 

aid. 

: (m) No wage stipulated for probationary period cf four weeks. After two years, full experienced adult rate to be paid. A 
minor who has been working for one year or more to be considered an experienced adult on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(n) Except that 113 hours may be worked on Saturday. 

(o) If working less than 40 hours per week, 30 cents per hour to be paid. 

(p) No minor (under 18) to be employed. 

(g) Experienced part time workers to be paid 25 cents per hour, inexperienced 20 cents per hour. ‘ 

(r) A probationary period of 3 months with wage rates not stipulated; after 18 months further experience, full rate for ex- 
perienced worker to be paid. 

(s) After three months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(t) Or 20 cents per hour. 

(u) Where more than 8 female workers are employed, not more than 25 per cent of the total office staff to be learners or 
minors. A business course to be equivalent of experience. 

(v) Girls of 15 years $8, of 16 years $9, of 17 years $10, of 17} years $10.50. ‘ 

(w) or 30 cents per hour. (x) $12 if employed press feeding or sewing machine operating. 
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V.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN* 








Minimum Wages per Weekt 





ee  ——-—} ours 
Industries and Occupations Exper- Inexperienced per 
ienced workers, Young girls week 
workers 18 years and | under 18 years t 
over 
3 . $ $ $ 
(a) 10) Learondrivesand Factories... cates saleaes des cae cte Meistids avieiaigomecas 14.00 9.50-11.50c 9.50-11.50c 48 
Man Onder TL OUSES fete os os cocoa sa ait wis. ete oe ole ao tistecle ad oajerere’ ol iets Hie ROTO 14.00 9.00-11.00c 6.00- 7.00d 48 
(e) Shops and Stores: 
Moose Jaw, Reginaiand’ Saskatoon....2. .aascdeer o2cedcue ss solemn 15.00 10.00-13 .50/ 7.00- 8.00d 499 
North Battleford, Prince Albert, Swift Current, Weyburn and 
SVOPICCOM Mee eee ee Ae ee ee vie trea are ha alvin eas 15.00 10.00-13 .50f 7.00- 8.00d 51g 
(h) Hotels, Restaurantsand Refreshment Rooms: 
Katoh ontel pet see. Secnthee cette ote are occit, AMG cele aie’ auc elo Neseuepestae 11.00 11.00 11.00 49 
UT ORR OTSA en Ne os chaser NG oe co os WME Es cieusla etornererye 13.00 11.007 11.00: 49 
(a) Beauty Parlours\and Barber"Shops*...2. 00. se one: oe le oe tert 15.00 9.00-13 .007 900-138 .007 48 





*The Minimum wage orders apply only to cities, but the Board may extend an order to any other part of the Province, 
and may also declare any order to apply to male employees in shops and factories. 

}+From September 1, 1933, minimum wage rates were reduced 10 per cent where less than $13 per week and 15 per cent where 
$13 or more, except for workers employed less than full time but more than 24 hours per week when 10 per cent only was de- 
ducted, and for workers working less than 24 hours in any week when there was no deduction. From June 29, 1934, reductions 
were 5 per cent and 10 per cent respectively, and after September 30,1934, the full rates were restored. On January 11. 1935, 
rates for experienced adults were reduced by $1.00 per week except in mail order houses where the reduction was 50 cents 
per week; rates for learners were also reduced in some cases. The rates shown in this table are those in effect at the end of 
1934 before this reduction came into effect. 

{Maximum hours per week: longer hours may only be worked with a permit from the Minimum Wage Board except for 
laundries and factories where such permit must be obtained from an inspector under the Factories Act, and such overtime to be 
paid at not less than the minimum rate. If shorter number of hours worked, weekly wages may be reduced proportionately 
but in no case is payment to be less than 20 cents per hour. (Under the Factories Act inspector may permit a 123 hour day, 
724 hour week in emergencies for 36 days in the year). 


(a) Where meals are furnished by employer, not more than 25 cents a meal to be charged. 

(b) In photographic studios and workrooms, apprentices not wholly employed in film developing may work three months: 
at $5 per week and the following year at the regular learners scale. Learners in knitting, hat and wearing apparel factories and 
book binderies may work six months at $7.50 per week and a following year at the regular learners’ scale. 

(c) After one year, full minimum rate for experienced workers to be paid. 

(d) After one year, or on reaching age of 18 years, minor learners to be considered adult learners. 

(e) For millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing and florist establishments, situated in a shop or store, a probationary 
period of six months for which no wage rates are stipulated, after which an inexperienced female employee to be paid not less than 
$3 per week for six months, $7 per week for next six months and $12 for next six months, after which they are to be paid at the full 
minimum rate for experienced workers. 

(f) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(g) Between December 15 and December 31, hours may be increased up to 56 per week. 

_ (h) Where board and lodging furnished by employer, minimum wage rate to be $5.25 per week for experienced workers and 
$3 .25 for inexperienced workers and kitchen help. Where meals only furnished by employer, minimum wage rate $7.75 for ex- 
perienced workers and $5.75 for inexperienced workers and kitchen help. Where lodging only furnished by employer, minimum 
wage rate $10.50 for experienced workers and $8.50 for inexperienced workers and kitchen help. 

(<) After 3 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(j) A probationary period of three months with no wages; 18 months as learner before being considered an experienced worker. 
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VI.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 





Industries and Occupations SEI IaIEE REE REEEEEEeeieeeemeeeemnend liEmenidneemeemeemmmms 
Experienced Per Per 
workers Apprenticest day week 
$ $ 

Manufacturing: 

Bookbinding, embossing, engraving ATI GADLING, nee cs svetoj scat oaetusmicneenais 12-50 7.00-11 .00a 9 _. 48 

Dressmaking. tarloringevand turisewiNnG onc nce tec dese oat ee ate ere 12.50 6.00-10.00b 9 48 

Main er yeeneetec fe een e cera ee ice Rae Ce ct « shee ERIE? cme Oy 12.50 ~ 4.00-10.006 9 48 

Other Manulacturing: « errsaicccte icrctrse cee yacttss Teens « oh aesiei § Paaunneserety Tecuetertnsals 12.50 6.00-10.00c 9 48 
Fruitand Vegetable canning, drying and packing. .........0.. cc ccceececuceeeceeces 12.50 9 .00-10.00d 9 48 
SRODWStOTES ONAGINUSL OF LETAROUSES A. o/s cite sis tere oie a itale saeco oe eee eae 12.50 7.50-11.00e Of 52 
RON eP CLODNORE ODETRIOTE scan crs «Aerts his MER Lae he cinrs 4 SY bp wads aes nth oe 14.00 750-12 .00 9 48 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments.............000ccccccccccecevvees 12.50 9 .50-11 .50e 9 48 
OGICES: SMe Tee Se RTE SCOT a re TRE ie TE ee iste DAR oR 14.00 7.50-12.000 9 48 
(h) Hotels, Restauranis, Boarding Houses, etc: : 

for'a: 6-day Week inina. Bt. op Ade aioe eves Sei Ode Men PRET DREN Ea 12.50 9.00-11.007 9 48 

LODE CLAY WO eens auaiy Sel hec Veron icTE Gk sia etuera Ue Es aces ieee 14.50 1050-138 .002 9 56 
Personal Service, including beauty parlours, barber shops, theatres, motion picture 

houses, cabarets, garages, operation of elevators, etc.: 

Hairdressing, manicuring, beauty parlours and barber shops................ 14.00 6.00-12.000 9 48 

(j) Ushers in theatres, motion picture houses, music halls, cloakroom atten- 

dants in cabarets and dance halls..........sscccesececceeescecatennees 14.00 14.00 9 48k 


*Minimum wage orders apply to cities, towns and villages with a population of 600 or over and to Banff, Lake Louise, Water- 
ton Park and Jasper, except i in case of the Fruit and Vegetable Canning, Drying and Packing Industry in which industry the order 
applies throughout the province. The Factories Act provides that wherever a minimum wage fixed for female workers in any 
class of employment, no male worker to be employed for less except indentured apprentices. 

+Maximum hours, except that a temporary increase may be made with permission of Minimum Wage Board. Such over- 
time to be paid at regular rates. The minimum wage rate is payable for these maximum hours or for the usual number of hours 
worked in the establishment if less than these hours and more than forty per week. If usual number of hours less than forty per 
week, proportionate deductions from the minimum rate may be made. 

tNot more than 25 per cent of total female staff may be apprentices. 

(a) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced workers to be paid. 

(6) Aftera probationary period of one month with no wages stipulated, 11 months may worked at apprentice scale. 

(c) In some cases full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid after 9 months apprenticeship and in other cases after 
one year’s apprenticeship. 

(ad) After two months, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After one year, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(f) 103 hours on Saturdays. 

(g) The minimum wage order applies to all private telephone exchanges in cities, towns ane villages having a population of 
600 or over and to all public telephone exchanges where the number of subscribers exceeds 230 

(h) Where meals are furnished by employer, not more than $5 per week to be deducted from wages for meals; where lodging 
furnished, not more than $2 per week to be deducted for lodging. 

(t) Alter 3 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(7) If working more than 28 hours and not more than 48 hours per week $14.00 per week. Hourly wages 50 cents per hour. 

(k) Minimum rates payable if working more than 28 and not more than 48 hours per week. 
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VII.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Inexperienced 
Industries and Occupations Exper- Workers, , 
ienced 18 years and Young girls per per 
Workers over under 18 years | day week 

Fishing Industry, including the washing, preparing, preserv- $ $ $ 

ing, drying, curing, smoking, packing of fish, except canned 

rTES1 OL, ne peed Mkts Saket tee ey gaan Meee RR Seetias - 1s i A Sane Eber pe 15.50 12 .75-14.75a V2 O04. VOGIs Se ctl «Guero 
(b) Fruit and Vegetable canning, preserving, drying, packing, 

CU fo AR MI or a Sat EE 2 a gn ot eR 27c¢. 25c. ZOC. SPUR Soe eaeete | ctak a ates e 

per hour per hour per hour 

Manvlacturing: INGUStly 7 occas tenis ic wees Sle pan eee ea ee 14.00 7.00-13 .00c 7.00-13 .00c 8 48 
Morcantilevindustnyne...ccacvasior cot op amma soak aiicieeutine omit 12.75 9.00-12 .00a 0 O0-bO0Glion ate 48 
Telephone and Telegraph.............. Melostels oi Neranee meee serie 15.00 11.00-13 .00f 11.00-13 . 00f 8g 489 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing Industries.................... 13.50 9 .00-12.00h 8.00-12.007 8 48 
Oces: 4. .cc.2 Whee win ars.id ce sla anes ava oe tevonn''sy "a arte (ore slthe, easel ahetateateyay el ae 15.00 11.00-14 .00a tT O0-14- 006 ee. 48 
(7) Public Housekeeping (includes waitresses, attendants, 

housekeepers, cooks and kitchen help in hotels, restaurants, 

light lunch stands, etc., chambermaids in hotels, lodging 

houses, etc., elevator operators and janitresses, but not 

including janitresses in apartment buildings of twelve re- 

BIiGdentlaL SULLES|OL LOSS) k,cankrenia-sexstres ror ee es aa eae eee 14.00 12.00k IAC) ve Mh Re 481 
Personal Service (includes employees in manicuring, hair- 

dressing, barbering, etc., ushers in theatres, attendants at] » 

other public places of amusement, garages and service 

stations and drivers of motor cars and other vehicles): 

Ushers in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, ete.......... 14.25 14.25 NA rey apres tacks 48m 

ATOtR Grea. betes ka1s NA RIN tie ONS CR 14.25 14.25 10.00-13 .00e]........ 48 


*Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province. Nomale worker over 18 years except indentured apprentices may be 
employed at a class of employment for which a minimum wage for women is fixed at less than this minimum wage. 

+Under Hours of Work Act, maximum hours per week except with permit from the Board of Industrial Relations. Overtime 
is to be paid pro rata. 

t Special licences may be granted by the Board for employment of adult learners at wage rates fixed i in the licences but 
the number of such licensed employees not to exceed one-seventh of the total number of female employees in the establish- 
ment, except if less than seven employees when one adult learner may be allowed, but the aggregate number of female 
workers with special licences and employees under 18 may not exceed 35 per cent of the total number of female workers in the 
establishment. 

(a) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(b) For experienced worker, 27 cents per hour up to 8 hours per day, 40 cents for hours over 8 and up to 12, and 54 cents for any 
hours in excess of 12, with the exception that in order to handle perishable fruits or vegetables, the regular wage of 27 cents may 
be paid up to 10 hours in a day. For inexperienced workers, that is those with less than two months’ experience, corresponding 
wage rates are 25 cents, 374 cents and 50 cents per hour. 

(c) For some classes of manufacturing the scale for inexperienced employees is from $8 to $12 covering a period of 6 months, in 
other classes also from $8 to $12 but covering a period of one year and in a third class which includes printing and bookbinding, 
dressmaking, tailoring, manufacture of jewellery, furs, leather goods, boots and shoes, hand-made millinery, and other products 
the scale is from $7 to $13 and covers a period of 18 months. These schedules do not apply to regularly indentured apprentices 
whose indentures have been approved by the Board. 

(e) After two years, minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(f) After 9 months, minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(g) In an emergency, maximum hours may be increased up to 56 per week, and such overtime to be paid at one and one-half 
times the rate. Employees customarily on duty between 10 p.m., and 8 a.m., may work 10 hours instead of 8 per day. 

(h) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(z) Apprenticeship of two years and rate of $12 to continue until reaching age of 18 years. If age of 18 is reached before com- 
pletion of one year’s apprenticeship, rate for experienced worker to be paid as soon thereafter as the year is completed. 

(j) If board or lodging furnished by employer, not more than $3 per week for lodging and $5.25 for board to be deducted from 
wages. 

(k) After three months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. For minors, this rate to be paid until age of 18 
years. 

(1) In case of emergency, 52 hours may be worked but time and one-half to be paid for work over 48 hours per week. 

(m) $14.25 for over 36 and not more than 48 hours per week; $10.80 for over 18 hours and under 36 hours per week. 


Minimum Wages for Male Employees 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission in October, 1934, fixed a minimum 
wage in the lumbering industry of $32 per 
month and board net, or its equivalent in 
case of piecework, except for booming and 
sorting for which the Commission fixed a 
minimum wage of 20 cents per hour net. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec Forests Operations Commissions Act 


In 1984 a Commission for the Supervision 
and Control of Forest Operations was set up. 
Every timber-limit holder having a licence to 
cut timber on public lands, or any contractor 
undertaking forest operations for such a tim- 
ber-limit holder must before starting forest 
operations submit to the Commission a report 
on the wages, hours, supplies, etc., with the 
prices to be charged employees for goods and 
services, and any other information required by 
the Commission. The wage scale and prices 
so submitted to the Commission must be 
posted in the camp and if lower wages are paid, 
any employee may sue for the difference in 
court. This Commission may investigate for- 
est operations carried on by any timber-limit 
holder and report to the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. The Commission has issued regula- 
tions applying to all timber-limit holders and 
contractors carrying on forest operations on 
Crown lands, in which it is requested that all 
men employed in the forests on Crown lands 
should be paid at least $30 net per month or 
its equivalent in case of piecework, this wage 
not however necessarily to apply to incapaci- 
tated old persons or to inexperienced young 
men. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Extension Act 

The text of this Act was printed in the 
Lasour GazetTe, May, 1984, page 417. Under 
its terms applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by any associa- 
tion of employees or employers which is 
a party to a collective agreement, to have 
those terms of such agreement which concern 
rates of wages and hours of labour made 
obligatory on all employees and employers in 
the same trade or industry within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the 
following thirty days objections may be made 
to the Minister of Labour. After this delay, 
if the Minister of Labour deems that the 
provisions of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
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that would make the establishment of these 
conditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
be passed making the terms obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the trade or 
industry in the territory included in the 
agreement, from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory are to govern all individual 
labour contracts in the specified trades and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee 
will have effect unless expressly prohibited in 
the agreement which has been approved by 
Order in Council. The applications for exten- 
sion of agreements have been noted and the 
conditions of the various agreements made 
obligatory by Orders in Council have been 
printed in the Lasour Gazerre under the 
title “Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of Quebec,” beginning in the issue of 
June, 1934. The wage rates thus made 
obligatory up to the end of 1934 are as follows: 


Granite Cutting—An Order in Council the 
terms of which are published in the Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1935, page 25, approves an 
agreement covering all granite cutting opera- 
tions in connection with buildings, bridge, 
curbings and monumental works throughout 
the Province. The hours are limited to 8 
hours per day with a 45 hour week, except 
for quarrymen and inexperienced labourers 
who may work a maximum of 9 hours per 
day and 50 hours per week. Employees may, 
however, work reasonable and necessary over- 
time for the completion of urgent business, 
overtime to be paid at time and one-quarter 
of the regular rates. Wage rates are as 


follows:— 
Cents 
per 
hour 
Granite cutters and surface machine 
operators who are fully competent 
granite cutters.. NOR eet te ae ESO 
Quarrymen employed in quarries... 35 
Inexperienced labourers in quarries... 25 
Apprentice granite cutters: 
First year.. ue 10 
Second year.. a, 20 
Phirdiyear syns) x 30 
Bakers and Bread Distributors, Three 


Rivers—The Order in Council dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1934, which is to be noted in the 
Lapour Gazette, February, 1935, approves an 
agreement covering bakers and bread distribu- 
tors in Three Rivers, Cap de la Magdeleine 
and Pointe du Lac, and within a radius of 15 
miles of the city of Three Rivers on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence river, and, also baker- 
ies in the County of Nicolet selling their pro- 


ducts within the above limits: Minimum wage 
rates are as follows:— 


Per 
week 
In bakeries employing three workmen 
bakers or more: 
Ist workman baker. $22 00 
2nd workman baker. . 18 00 
3rd workman baker and others. 15. 00 
In bakeries employing less than three 
workmen bakers: 
lst workman baker.. $18 00 
2nd workman baker.. 15 00 


Provision is made for proportionately lower 
or higher minimum rates where production is 
less than the minimum amount per week 
stated in the agreement or exceeds the 
maximum amount stated in the agreement. 
Apprentices’ wages to be fixed by a joint 
committee. 

Bread distributors, until May 31, 1935—$9 per 

week, plus 5 per cent on money collected. 


Bread distributors, from June 1, 1935—$9 per 
week, plus 7 per cent on money collected. 


Printing Trades, Quebec City and District — 
The agreement approved by Order in Council 
applies to the judicial districts of Quebec, 
Beauce and Montmagny. The terms were pub- 
lished in the Lasor Gazetts, October, 1934, 
page 911. Hours are 8 per day and 48 per 
week for day work; 74 per night and 45 
per week for night work. Overtime to be 
paid at time and one-half of the regular 
rates; double overtime for work on Sundays 
and three holidays, except for men regularly 
employed on night shifts. In the judicial 
district of Quebec, minimum wage rates are as 
follows :— 

Journeymen typographers, pressmen, _ stereo- 
typers and bookbinders—$25 per week for 
day work. 

Journeymen typographers, pressmen, stereo- 
typers and bookbinders—$27 per week for 
night work. 

Foremen—$3 per week extra. 
Apprentices from $5 per week during first year 
to $16 during second half of fifth year for 
day work, and from $6 per week during first 
year to $18 during second half of fifth year 
for night work, except for apprentice press- 
men working exclusively on non-automatic 
platen presses for whom the minimum rates 
are from $5 per week during first year to $12 
during fifth year for day work, and from $6 
per week during first year to $13 during fifth 
year for night work. 

In the judicial districts of Beauce and 
Montmagny, however, this wage schedule may 
be reduced by 15 per cent. 


Fur Workers, Montreal and District—The 
agreement approved by Order in Council 
(Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1935, page 26), 
covers all employers and employees in the 
furriers’ trade on the Island of Montreal and 


_ experienced workers and apprentices. 


within a radius of 50 miles of it. Hours are 
fixed at 44 per week. Overtime, which is 
allowed only during the months of September 
to March inclusive is to be paid at time and 
one-half of the regular rates. Minimum wage 
rates are as follows:— 


Per 
week 
Cutters—firsts Claes. <nciercuere decors sieges GOO, O00 
Cutters—second class......... .. sre eB 
Operators (male) —Ist class.. .. .. .. 28 00 
Operators (male)—2nd class... .. .. . 20 00 
Operators (female)—1lst class.. .. .. 20 00 
Operators (female)—2nd class... .. .. 15 00 
Finishers (female)—Ist class.. .. .. 18 00 
Finishers (female)—2nd class. . 14 00 
Apprentice cutters, trimmers, blockers 
and nailers: 
Pee CLASS © w-cicis “Ries ashen amen Rae ees OLE 
and -Class..6 e's SCE LCR, 28 a 12 00 
Examiners—lIst class. . SL) rachis) 42400 
Examiners—2nd class. . 12 00 


Apprentices to be “paid — according to the 
Minimum Wage Law. 


Shoe Manufacturing —The agreement 
approved by Order in Council, the terms of 
which were printed in the Lasour GazErrTs, 
September, 1934, page 825, applies to all male 
employees in the boot and shoe manufac- 
turing industry throughout the Province. 
Employees are divided into four trade classes, 
A, B, C and D. Classes A and B comprise 
skilled and semi-skilled workers on certain 
specified operations and are divided into 
Class C 
comprises experienced boys working on cer- 
tain specified operations, and their appren- 
tices. Class D comprises helpers and boys, 
not in other classes, such as _ sweepers, 
messengers, general assistants and also on 
certain specified operations. 


In addition to the operations listed under 
each class in the Order in Council, applica- 
tion has since been made for the addition 
of other operations to each of these classes. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are as follows:— 


Montreal Other 
and Quebec | Munici- 
within and palities of} Rest of 
—— radius of | within | of popula-} Province 
10 miles | radius of | tion of 
of Island | 10 miles } 3,000 or 
of more 
Montreal 
cents cents cents cents 
Class A: 
Operators..... 40 38 34 32 
Apprentices... 26 25 22 20 
Class B: 
Operators..... 34 32 30 27 
Apprentices. . . 21 20 18 17 
Class C: 
Operators..... 18 17 16 16 
Apprentices... 15 143 143 14 
ClasssDsihoe. 13 124 123 {23 
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Cents 
Longshoremen, Montreal—The agreement per 
approved by Order in Council, the terms of Pee Ap ary 


which were published in the Lasour GazerTe, For work between 7 pao. and 11 pm.. 66 
April, 1934, page 373 with amendment in For work between midnight and 5 am.. 79 
Lasour Gazette, August, 1934, page ‘751, Double time to be paid for work on Sundays 
applies to the stevedoring trade in the and two holidays and for work during meal 
Harbour of Montreal except the work of nS and ae hg ig og for es Higher 

4 i eo rates are al or special car oes, ror rain 
loading and unloading sailing vessels or self- trimming on dune ane re te in eet 
propelled or towed ships mainly destined for tween deck where there is grain running in 
inland or coastal navigation and except 2 hatch connected with the said open deck, 
for work not directly connected with loading or these rates being 70 cents per hour for day 


: work, 78 cents for work between 7 p.m. and 
unloading ocean vessels. Wage rates are as jj} pm., and 90 cents for work between mid- 


follows :— night and 5 a.m. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES APPROVED BY ORDERS IN COUNCILUNDER 
THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT (QUEBEC) 


SS ES ES EO 
Quebec City and Three Sherbrooke and _ | Joliette and district Montreal and 











district aye district district 
Trades City of district : : 
Oisved Rest of City of | Rest of | City of | Rest of | City of Rest of 
and district Sher- district | Joliette | district | Montreal | district 
Levis (a) (b) brooke(c) (d) (e) (f) 
BRC A YES on 55a. dsyeces ok $ .7 $ .55 $ .70 $ .60 $ .50 $ .60 $ .50 $ .70 $ .50 
ASOUSM aCe aoe ee om ae ee 7 500 7 60 : 6 5 -70 50 
Marble setters.............. 50g CAST MERIC ST Hie hk Goce sia. asslavsicte 50 50 10 50 
Tile setters, ...........5-.00 50g LAAN § URRSEREE BARE RAS SECM 40 40 65 40 
Terrazzo layers............. 509g POLE eine i ise acres sida arena cua 40 40 55 40 
Raw cement layers.......... 40g PONE Sys OD Ray Pei Oey Peerage 1 2.94 1 Uae Panes nei Waianae 
Machine men on marble, 
tile and terrazzo work..... 409 AY Lapareiecduintaneapae| Heh Deter: rect tl ak Plain linn Mu Oe ROP RC TPAR (FB REN RSOSE a Nem Toa carom AT erS RTGS 
Joint finishers on marble, tile 
and terrazzo work......... .50g CADET ra Ue mea ht amet s cau beg nocousa lly spine cbs od iap omitaie ots: GTS saiols Ais cate ae 
Labourers on marble, tile 
and terrazzo work....... 859 AVON APG Anema aol TRS Fated We Rao) goer ONG SAD ea ES ie BMT 0 Dr TR oe #8 
PISSUCTORS | cn spicae Poe nese .70 55 70 60 50 .60 40 .67 40 
Comment Onisiete cic ae Nt sneseih ae sada MER tb ea dee cc wees « 40 40 50 40 
Mortar a eniee celanite ak pe 
mixers and plaster pourers RERUN SHS atelier ces Nl coer asareey easter Ra rancho Seeks se Drea APS act Mahe a, \Gie “aativan con Pnsvereta aceon allleralabenatiee lates 
OE CAITIONE oss sss nisnaicn soc 35 PEO E stg aes + fien's ain sbMepmis sis : 35 .30 .40 .30 
Carpenters and joiners....... .50 ROM eA). 508 40) .50k 45 .60 45 
Lathers—metal............. .50 EGO EPEC ts. ao flose ara oechore ail iha Wenezee aye 40 40 65 40 
pear ile RRS 45 LOOM eae Bis ce Posse ee See eee aoe s 35 35 55 35 
rnamental ironwor : 
Erectors... nee P at Rcalefespiaioiorscrarereiave Petsia thc atcieselai| simre es a sieicus [rete ace ameter ia fkeahalariaraye’d 6 .40 .40 .60 .40 
Fleinerasoee., HOGA. Jed ed 2. SAG. BELGE MSIE oc ea olad des eels s .o0 35 50 33 
pen ate ae we vee 
workers (workshops): 
Fos Pear ‘ asta ats aif c esorteerensente Liste ie ove’ cide terest ofesetcus. Aietesars Tishcle 2 Mate rade Stare ichoratatin'y ARM WOU ear 2 ri oe 
MULOIS estes eteceie acne cal Geo tis auto clemee eee Mower esc k Vaace saree 35 35 
60 .40 
TOG OTE COM POSILION FAA dh. [arate Rae aoe aoc b SIRE Lice so ateteenab enmaaccr bie .80 225 4 : 
Electricians................. 451 451 Ba Bap th. 8 heer cienA tare tate Scar ens 45 45 65 45 
WOE esl eanrsiane om pipes -40 -40 .45n .450 35D .40 .40 .60 .40 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 451 451 LAG: |. akinatslets [tepere eects .50 45 63 45 
Stationary enginemen....... .50r AOD areveuero: acs eral Ilsa creak ates eres esta 45 .40 55 .40 
Dritlerswgn Weel ete 45 POEM eer ret ecctelaces onAeeg eee RATE ee tera e ce Lele oiare ake PEEALD Sere c ae a Die etal crctorel| aie aemane eters 
Sionebreakets mMiguarrign: Votst.Us. frie ee « ARR Poe lad ba dc. . SD ESL CIS iadalans 35 JOD) Tesh sees, [ae 2 creas 
Leabourersy occ ka kote 358 Be AVAN Sie eee .30 oD .30 25 30 25 





(a) And within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, also in all municipalities of a population of 5,000 or over and also onall 
contracts throughout the district of a total cost of $10,000 or more. 

(6) With exceptions of municipalities and contracts noted in (a). Ae 

(c) And in all municipalities of a population of 5,000 or over and also on all contracts throughout the district of a total cost of 
$10,000 or more. 

d) With exceptions of municipalities and contracts noted in (c). A bre 

5 And in all auiniotialisio’ of a population of 5,000 or over and also on all contracts throughout the district of a total cost 

of $5,000 or more. ‘ 
With exceptions of municipalities and contracts noted in (e). Lv ae i eet 

F me) cities of Quebec and Levis and within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, and in the towns of Riviére du Loup and Thet- 
ord Mines. 

(h) With exceptions of municipalities noted in (g). 

(4) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 30 cents, 35 cents, 40 cents, 45 cents. 

(j) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents. 

(k) Apprentices, 35 cents per hour. 

(1) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 10 cents, 12 cents, 15 cents, 18 cents. 

(m) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 15 cents, 18 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 

(n) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 15 cents, 18 cents, 22 cents. ’ 
h (0) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 23 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents, 40 cents. Journeymen painters and paper- 

angers 90 cents. ‘ 

<p) Hourly wage rates for apprentices, by years: 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 32 cents. Journeymen painters and paperhangers 
40 cents. ‘ 

(q) Includes tinsmith roofer. Rate from May 1, 1935, to be 45 cents. 

(r) ‘‘Stationary and mechanics enginemen.”’ (s) And helpers. 
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Building Trades—Up to the end of 1934, 
twelve separate Orders in Council had been 
passed each approving agreements governing 
one or a number of building trades in certain 
districts. In most cases the agreements 
cover a section of the Province comprising 
several counties as well as the principal city. 
The wage rates approved by these orders are 
shown below. Hours are governed by Orders 
in Council under the Hours of Work Act, 
Quebec, which provide for maximum hours of 
8 per day and 40 per week in this industry, 
except that between May 1 and October 1 
on any contract of a total cost of $20,000 
for a municipal or school corporation, “ fab- 
rique” or parish trustees or for an institution, 
association or corporation, the costs of which 
are pald or guaranteed for at least 50 per cent 
by the government of the Province or by a 
municipal corporation or by both, a two shift 
system must be established, each shift work- 
ing 6 hours per day. Wage rates are shown 
in the table on the previous page. 


MANITOBA 


All minimum wage regulations governing 
the employment of women in various indus- 
tries, which are noted above in the table of 
minimum wage rates for women in Manitoba, 
apply also to all boys under 18 years of age, 
except that a separate regulation covers boys 
in the manufacturing industry in Greater 
Winnipeg and Brandon, and that in certain 
of the other regulations, separate wage scales 
are fixed for boys, as summarized below. 
An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act 
also provides that wherever a minimum wage 
has been fixed for boys under 18, no person 
over that age may be employed in the same 
class of employment at a lower rate. 


The regulation governing all boys under 18 
years working in manufacturing industries in 
Greater Winnipeg and Brandon (including 
work in garages and filling stations) provides 
for maximum hours of 9 per day and 48 per 
week. Overtime may only be worked on 
permit from the Bureau of Labour and for 
not more than 3 hours per day, 6 days per 
week or 30 days per year. Wage rates are 


as follows:— 
Per 
week 
Fisst Bue TIOnthS. 2 oo. eee $ 8 
Second six months... .. ..... 9 
After one year.. .... 10 


The regulation governing women and also 
boys under 18 years in retail stores in Greater 
Winnipeg and Brandon provides for the pay- 
ment of the following minimum wage rates 
to boys:— 
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Per 
week 
First six months.. . Siew $8 
BeCond BIX HOMLES.. wae. as ow spas 9 
Aftér-one year... 02 8. 10 


except messenger boys in drug stores for whom 
the minimum is $8 per week, and boys working 
as part time workers at night who must be 
paid at least 15 cents per hour. 

The regulation governing women and also 
boys under 18 years in laundries and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments in Winnipeg and 


St. Boniface also provides a separate 
minimum wage scale for boys, as follows:— 
Per 

week 

First six months... . $ 8 
Second six months.. . 9 
Pe VUCr: ONGNV EAT o gaig x: oes. bo os) 10 


The regulation governing the employment 
of both men and women in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, victualling houses and _ refreshment 
stands throughout the Province provides for 
minimum wage rates for men and boys in 
any city, in St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, 
Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old 
Kaldonan, Brooklands, Transcona, or at any 
summer resort during June, July, August or 
September, as follows:— 


Men (over 18 years)— 
$12 per week or 25 cents per hour. 


Per 

Boys (under 18 years): week 
First sig\monthet). ich 2. peed Garrataaee 
Second six months. . 9 
After one year.. ... 10 
Bell boys (any age) . 8 


Minimum wage Heed: in any Sikes por- 
tion of the Province: 

Men (over 18 years)-—— 
$10 per week or 21 cents per hour. 


In addition to the above regulations, an 
Order in Council dated November 17, 1934, 
and published in the Manitoba Gazette, 
November 24, which was to come into effect 
one month after such publication, provides 
that, except when otherwise provided by a 
regulation under the Minimum Wage Act, and 
except if exempted under this Act, and except 
for employment on a farm or market garden 
or in private domestic service, no person over 
18 years of age is to be employed for less 
than $12 per week of 48 hours or 25 cents 
per hour in any city, in the municipalities of 
St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East 
Kildonan, West Kilodonan, Old Kildonan, 
Brooklands, Transcona, or at any summer 
resort during the months of June, July, 
August or September; or for less than $10 
per week of 48 hours or 21 cents per hour 
in the rest of the Province. Where board 
or lodging is furnished by the employer, not 
more than $2.50 per week for lodging, $4 per 


HRRATUM 


On page 98, column 1, under the heading “Manitoba,” the following para- 


graph and table should be inserted :— 


An amendment in 1934 to the Fair Wages 
Act of Manitoba, 1916, provides that the 
Schedules of minimum wages and maximum 
hours of labour formerly applicable only on 
public works, building construction under con- 
tract, are henceforth applicable also on private 
works, as follows:— 

“Private works means the building, con- 
struction, remodelling, demolition or the re- 
pairing, at a cost exceeding $100, of any build- 
ing or construction work within the Greater 


Winnipeg water district, or any city or town 
which has a population exceeding 2,000 or any 
other portion of the province to which the 
provisions of this Act are extended by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, but shall not 
include work which is done on property by. 
or under the immediate direction and control 
of, the owner, tenant or occupant thereof, if 
such work be not undertaken with a view to 
sale or rental of the property.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from and after June 15th, 1984, on ‘Public Works’”’ and on ‘‘Private Work”’ on contracts 


not made prior to June 22nd, 1934. 


‘‘Winnipeg and Environs” means Winnipeg and within a radius of thirty miles. 


“Other than Winnipeg and Environs”’ 


means all portions of the province o 


ctside said radius of thirty miles. 











Other Other 
Winnipeg than Winnipeg than 
and Winnipeg | Maxi- and Winnipeg | Maxi- 
Occupation radius of and mum Occupation radius of and mum 
30 miles | radius of | hours 30 miles | radius of | hours 
30 miles per 30 miles per 
week week 
Minimum] rate per | hour Minimum| rate per | hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Asbestos workers— Painters, decorators, paper- 
(a) Journeymen. . .c22h. 6. -70 . -70 44 hangers and glaziers....... -70 -65 44 
Go) slamiproviersaa, 2sue. ec -60 -60 44 Plasterers ites stent Benen, ee 1-00 -90 44 
Asphalters— (b) Helpers (continuously 
(aynhinishersiee elon an 523 524 44 employed at mixing and 
(b) Men engaged preparing, tempering material, in- 
mixing, heating material. . -45 -45 48 cluding the making o! 
Blacksmiths: etree cm wee -65 -60 44 putty and operation of 
BriChk la Vier eu entas foetuses 1-00 -90 44 INA CHINGT AE iver: peel, alee 473 -42% 48 
Helpers— TERED Cal ovesnfslan ea a ey MMe ie -90 80 44 
(a) Continuously employed (b) Helpers (all men as- 
at mixing and tempering signed to help tradesmen). “474 -42% 48 
AMOVLAT Weems: eee eae ed 473 -42% 48 Sheet metal workers.......... -70 65 44 
(b) aptencing on or at scaf- Sten mublittensiace ewes ae via: -90 -80 44 
1a ore one ave SY nly ee 42% -373 48 (b) Helpers (all men as- 
Br ae and structural steel and signed to help tradesmen). 473 +42 48 
ILOMEWOLKELS eee ee eee we) M715 44 Stonecutters: muicr ee. aaah. 90 -80 44 
Carpenters. 20s. ene ene -75 -70 44 Stonemasons (general)...... 1-00 -90 44 
Cement finishers (in warehouse Stonemasons (residence 
or large floor area jobs)... -60 20D 48 basement rubble work)... -80 75 44 
Electrical workers (Inside 
wiremen, licensed journey- Note.—With the object oi 
TON 2 Geert a, heer ec | -85 -75 44 further developing the use 
Labourers— of ‘‘rubble stone’’ for base- 
(aySkilleds.. .ae i Sere -425 “Bs 48 ment work, a special rate 
(Co) Rens klledee. ces seep “30s -325 48 for this class of stonemason 
Rule—That at least 25% of work has been set. 
the men employed on any (b) Helpers— 
contract be paid the rate (1) Continuously employed 
for skilled men. at mixing and tempering 
Lathers (metal, wood)— TMOLCAT  calge ein ees 473 -423 48 
(aj Metalilathers2.5. 5. ee 75 -70 44 (2) Attending on or at 
(bd) Wood lathers..... ..... 4. -70 +65 44 SCAMOlGM Ore atone +42; 387% 48 
Manbletsettersin 1 on ee oe 95 +95 44 TPEAINSLCRSA See. LeReR SEE ans. Segall le & Mes teed 54 
(b) Helpers (all men as- (b) Teamsters with teams. . OOM Seca ae War 54 
signed to help tradesmen). 474 -423 48 Terrazzo workers— 
Mosaic and tile setters...... -90 -90 44 Gyaay Creu Weh, Ake dee coe te -674 -673 44 
(b) Helpers (all men as- (b) Machine rubbers (while 
signed to help tradesmen). -473 -423 48 so engaged only)........ “475 “474 48 
Operating engineers on con- (c) Helpers (all men assigned 
truction— to the trade other than 
(a) Engineers in charge of DOVE RIE Roe ce emcees se 42% “373 48 
machines of three or more Truockednivcrs’ nye sites -40 -40 48 
COU ATNG ONT. PE OS a ene 85 75 48 


(b) Engineers in charge of 


machines of double or 
SIMCSOLAT AIS ee eee 75 -65 48 
(a eiiremens teers aa a -50 +45 48 








Rule—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country 
to work on buildings shall be paid the City Schedule rate, 
excepting where other definite agreements are made. 
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week for board or $6.50 per week for both 
may be deducted from wages. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Minimum rates of wages in various industries 
and occupations established by the Board of 
Industrial Relations under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 1934, are shown below. 

The Hours of Work Act, 1934, continues the 
provisions of the previous statute for a maxi- 
mum 8 hour day in specified industries, except 
in those cases where, by custom or agreement, 
hours are less than 8 on some days, in which 
case hours on other days may be increased 
up to 9, but in no case to more than 48 per 
week. The Act, however, also provides that 
the Board, with the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council, may add to or delete 
from the list of industries and occupations in 
the Act, also that the Board may make regu- 
lations as to exceptions etc. under certain con- 
ditions. Exceptions to the 8 hour day and 48 
hour week under regulations of the Board are 
included in footnotes to the following state- 
ment :— 


Minimum Wage Rates for Male Workers under 
Orders of the Board of Industrial Relations 


* Logging Industry (including pole, tie 
shingle-bolt, mining-prop, and pile cut- 
ting, and all operations in or incidental 
to driving, rafting, and booming of logs, 
poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props 
and piles) (a) (0): 

Part of Province east of (Cascade Moun- 
tains— 

Cook and bunk house occupations, per 

BV BER, oad SRE tea) ale awe cele PRETO 

All other employees, per hour.. 35 

The rest of the Province— 

Grade and track occupations, per 
hour.. 374 
Cook and bunk house occupations, per 


2 75° 


day ae 
All ae “employees, ‘per hour.. 40 

+ Sawmills Industry (including sawmills 

and planing mills) (6b) (c), per hour. 35 
t Shingle Industry (including the manu- 

facture of wooden shingles except 

shingle-bolt operations), per hour.. .. 40 
Wooden Box Manufacturing Industry 

(c) (d), per hour.. . 35 
Wood-working Industry (including the 

manufacture of sash and doors, cabinets, 

show-cases, office and store fixtures, 

wood furniture and general millwork 

products) (d), per hour.. .. 35 
Baking Industry (including manufacture 

and delivery of bread, biscuits and 

eakes) (a). per hour...) 2) c\.. habits 40 
Construction Industry: 
In Vancouver, Victoria, New Westmin- 

ster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esqui- 

malt, Oak Bay, Saanich, West Vancou- 

ver, Burnaby and North Nap yer ) 

(f), per hour.. . 45 

The rest of the Province (9), ‘per hour. 40 
t Taxicab Drivers in Vancouver, Victoria, 

eoeoat wae a a Saanich, ig 

Yon a » ae 
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2 50 


week of 40 hours up to 48 hours. 
worked in excess of 48 hours to be paid pre 


§ Mercantile Industry (including wholesale 
and retail trade): 
Employees working 40 hours per week 
or more (h), per week.. 15 00 
Employees working less than 40 hours — 
perc -weekwh(4)pu per hourly Lerner or 40 


Barbering: 
Employees working 40 hours per week 
or more, per week.. 15 00 
Employees working less ‘than 40 hours 
per week, per Fra ak inet a tgaeereel aaa ae 40 


*In the logging industry. persons employed in 
booming operations transporting logs. transport- 
ing workmen or supplies, or in the operation 
and upkeep of donkey engines, or in cook and 
bunk houses are exempt to the extent necessary 
to surmount extraordinary conditions which can- 
not reasonably be otherwise overcome. 


+ Maximum hours east of Cascades Mountains 
are 54 per week, except for night shift for which 
maximum is 48 per week. 

{Taxicab drivers are not included under the 
Hours of Work Act or subsequent regulations 
under it. 

§ Except in Vancouver, North Vancouver, 
West Vancouver, Burnaby, Victoria, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay and Saanich, persons employed in the 
mercantile industry may work 2 hours per day 
extra on Saturdays and on the day before a 
statutory holiday, but weekly hours not to ex- 
ceed. 48, In retail establishments in the mer- 
cantile industry in mail order, shipping and 
delivery, it was provided that longer hours than 
8 per day might be worked November 19, 1934 
and December 31, 1934, but not in excess of 48 
per week, except the week ending December 22, 
1934. On the three days December 21, 22, and 
24, 1934, persons employed in this industry 
might work 3 hours longer than the 8 hour day, 
but all overtime in excess of 48 per week to be 
paid for pro rata. 


(a) Watchmen employed in watching logging 
camps in which operations are entirely sus- . 
pended are exempt from the minimum wage 
orders. 

(b) Tie-cutting operations were exempt from 
May 2 to September 30, 1934. 

(c) A number, not exceeding 25 per cent of 
the total number of employees, may be 
employed at less than the established minimum 
wage, but at not less than 25 cents per hour. 

(d) The minimum wage for workers over 18 
and under 21 years is 25 cents per hour. 


(e) The minimum wage for workers of l1& 
years of age is 25 cents, for workers 19 years 
of age 30 cents, and for workers 20 years 35 
cents. 

(f) The minimum wage rate for workert 
over 18 and under 21 years is 35 cents. 


(g) The minimum wage rate for workers 
over 18 and under 21 years is 30 cents. 


(h) Minimum weekly rates are payable for 2 
Any time 


rata. Workers over 18 and under 21 years 
who work 40 hours or more per week to be 
paid from $9 per week during first three 
months of employment to $12.75 after one year. 


(i) With a minimum of $1.60 per day. 
Workers over 18 and under 21 years working 
less than 40 hours per week to be paid from 
25 cents per hour during first three months of 
employment to 40 cents after one year, with a 
minimum of $1.25 in any one day. 
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APPENDIX B 
Wages in Agriculture, 1920-33 


Averace Wacss or Farm Hep 1n CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS* 








Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces al 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 
Board oard Board Board 
$ $ $ $ 

Gand. ic ein down a nh onion 1920 60 26 86 27 20 47 821 492 
1921 45 22 67 24 18 42 669 449 
1922 38 21 59 22 17 39 594 418 
1923 40 21 61 22 17 39 611 422 
1924 40 22 62 23 19 42 636 461 
1925 40 23 63 22 19 41 641 462 
1926 41 23 64 23 19 42 639 455 
1927 41 23 64 23 19 42 658 467 
1928 40 23 63 24 20 44 634 476 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
1932 19 15 34 il 12 23 341 255 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 322 246 
Prince Edward Island............... 1920 42 18 60 18 14 82 572 372 
1921 29 16 45 15 12 27 460 287 
1922 26 14 40 15 12 27 415 295 
1923 28 18 43 16 12 28 472 309 
1924 28 15 43 16 12 28 441 323 
1925 31 16 47 18 13 31 469 313 
1926 31 16 47 17 13 30 484 325 
1927 30 16 46 18 13 31 472 334 
1928 32 17 49 18 13 ail §13 355 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 82 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 11 ya 305 225 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 319 237 
WY OG Seong se. ooh acc Ka chee 1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 408 
1921 36 20 56 17 14 31 §92 352 
1922 31 19 50 17 13 29 536 327 
1923 36 20 56 18 14 32 555 340 
1924 36 19 55 17 13 30 571 336 
1925 36 20 56 18 15 33 §68 360 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 32 588 369 
1927 36 19 55 17 13 30 562 340 
1928 34 19 53 17 15 32 567 363 
1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 344 
1931 iat 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 
1932 22 15 37 13 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 il 23 365 248 
New Brunsivieh. 00. 00! 1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1921 35 19 54 17 14 31 575 832 
1922 34 19 53 16 15 32 520 317 
1923 Al 18 59 18 14 32 615 364 
1924 35 18 53 16 18 31 538 332 
1925 37 17 §4 18 13 31 562 361 
1926 39 18 57 17 14 31 §29 319 
1927 37 20 57 18 14 32 588 347 
1928 40 19 59 18 15 33 602 373 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 850 345 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 
1932 20 13 33 11 11 22 320 236 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 
OEE eT RA OE mr Pee aE eS ae 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1921 39 19 58 18 14 32 659 335 
1922 35 18 53 17 12 29 510 306 
1923 40 19 59 19 13 32 559 334 
1924 37 19 56 18 13 31 521 317 
1925 37 19 56 19 13 32 536 331 
1926 38 19 57 19 13 82 547 326 
1927 39 19 58 19 14 33 537 329 
1928 39 19 58 19 14 33 672 348 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 11 25 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 





_ ‘Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1933, and f. t ; 
since 1926 weighted according to population in each district. eee taa one Rue tar hat Coa 
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Wages in Agriculture, 1920-1933—Concluded 


AVERAGE WaGES oF FarM Hep In CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BuREAU or StarTIsrics* 





Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
: summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces a eS eee 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ 

OL O68 SREB SS GBS, HISPROCIOES ORR 1920 §2 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1921 40 20 60 22 16 38 609 418 
1922 37 20 57 21 16 ave 569 397 
1923 38 21 59 22 17 39 597 427 
1924 36 21 57 21 17 38 579 413 
1925 34 20 54 22 17 39 548 409 
1926 37 21 58 22 17 39 §83 419 
1927 37 22 59 22 16 38 605 445 
1928 36 22 58 23 18 41 592 453 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
1930 31 20 51 21 17 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 17 18 32 440 348 
1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 13 32 12 13 25 325 264 
IGIULODG AE eaten 2 ANE Cte ee eke ne 1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1921 53 26 79 28 22 50 798 552 
1922 40 23 63 24 19 43 640 471 
1923 40 22 62 23 19 42, 631 459 
1924 37 22 59 21 19 40 592 430 
1925 38 22 60 21 19 40 617 436 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 614 438 
1927 38 22 60 21 19 40 612 439 
1928 38 23 61 21 20 4} 611 451 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 
1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 
1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 
SOSKCNOUMLIU ROA \n.s 4 enon eis «4  atoiaes 1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 22 51 795 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 al 46 673 502 
1923 42 23 65 24 20 44 652 484 
1924 43 23 66 24 20 44 663 487 
1925 42 24 66 22 21 43 664 491 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 
1927 43 24 67 24 21 45 692 496 
1928 44 25 69 25 22 47 695 499 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 
1931 23 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 
1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 305 222 
VA TOCTIC CMO ee ne met ra ire ie tee at: 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 54 746 566 
1922 41 23 64 24 21 45 628 482 
1923 46 24 70 27 21 48 704 506 
1924 42 24 66 24 21 45 665 494 
1925 44 24 68 27 22 49 701 §21 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 AZ 701 §20 
1927 45 25 70 27 22 49 736 §44 
1928 46 26 72 26 23 49 745 542 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 
1931 25 19 44 15 17 32 447 345 
1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 
LEGON ODOC ORR aaah abohe Saba ee 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1921 52 27 79 31 23 54 855 613 
1922 47 28 76 30 24 54 849 636 
1923 50 26 76 30 23 53 775 640 
1924 49 26 75 28 22 50 805 884 
1925 46 26 72 26 21 47 770 614 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 532 
1927 §1 27 78 28 23 61 804 556 
1928 60 27 77 29 23 52 806 588 
1929 49 27 76 28 23 61 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 741 612 
1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 
1932 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 
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APPENDIX C 


Numbers and Earnings of Coal Miners in Canada, 1921-1933 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1933* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 


ae Nova New Saskat- | Alberta | British 





Scotia |Brunswick|; chewan Columbia] Canada 
Average wage per man per day...........ccecceecee cere 1921) $ 5-06].$ 5-17] $ 5-931$ 7-631 $ 6:37*] $ 6-20 
1922 4-07 3°78 4-12 6-42 5-81 5-18 
1923 4-35 4-54 4-53 7-41 5-85 5:57 
1924 4.93 4-50 4-51 6-74 5-76 5-62 
1925 5-73 3-21 4-26 5-97 4-99 5-51 
1926 4-69 3-18 4-52 5-56 4-91 4-97 
1927 4.81 3-58 4.42 5-57 4-94 5-03 
1928 5-83 3-55 4-72 5-79 4-89 5-57 
1929 5-52 3-83 4.21 5-94 4-92 5-49 
1930 5-62 3-82 4-15 5-68 5-04 5+47 
1931 5-49 3°78 3°83 5-35 4-94 5-28 
$1932 5-08t 3-27 3°19 5-05 4-83 4-90 
$1983 4-30t 3°36 3-01 4-83 4-68 4-11 
Average number of da s worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 190 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 - 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
Average number of wage earners (12 months)............ 1921 12, 626 449 435 10,019 6,694* 30, 223 
1922} 14,068 611 460 8, 815+ 6,140t 30,096 
1923] 13,385 612 505 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924] 12,500 608 519 7,163t 4,916} 25,708 
1925 8,333t 614 517 8, 686 ,836 23, 490 
1926} 12,100 544 470 8, 667 5,095 26, 878 
19274). | As sae 558 509 8,932 5,038 28,357 
1928} 13,333 585 509 9,280 5, 043 28,754 
1929) 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28 , 227 
1930} 18,376 584 529 8, 849 4,363 27,704 
1931; 18,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26,489 
1932} 12,623 709 748 7,824 3,684 25,597 
1933} 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 





*In Yukon Territory a few hundred tons of coal have been mined each year, employing two to four miners, usually from 
50 to 100 days; in 1933 wages averaged $12.38 per day for 51 days, four miners. For 1921 the figures were included with British 
Columbia. In Manitoba coal mining operations were commenced in 1931, employing 38 men for an average of 23 days, wages 
averaging $3.46 per day. In 1932, the average number of miners was 6, averaging $2.84 per day, 1,128 man working days. In 
1933, the average number of miners was 10, average wage $2.10 per day, 2,056 man working days. 

tProlonged dispute during year. 
_ {Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova 
Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


Numbers and Earnings of Steam Railway Employees in Canada, 1933 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS 
1929, 1931, 1932, and 1933, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1933 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 
































Average Hourly Average Annual Average 
Classes Compensation Harnings Number 
SRS TS Rao Ta | Himployed 
1929 { 1931 { 1932 |} 1933 | 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1933 
$ $ $ > 3 $ 3 o 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
Carpenters and bridgemen..............ccceeee002: 588 613 -575 -557 | 1,428 | 1,447 | 1,369 | 1,320 1,636 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

DUI TEPAiTerss ieee ei aS Ol Ns Ur 691 -715 +659 -646 | 1,882 | 1,749 | 1,617 | 1,626 235 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters........ -639 | -640 | -5938 | -563 | 1,410 | 1,449 | 1,318 | 1,206 185 
Helpers, B. and B. department.................05- 492 °491 -444 -433 | 1,211 | 1,187 | 1,007 | 1,027 107 
Apprentices, B. and B. department................ 292 +432 +389 389 631 | 1,185 776 850 18 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 

DOV. GOS rere) stele erupt ctCr onsale bs Ca DMC LA Ta nerve 617 635 571 548 } 1,932 | 1,667 | 1,459 | 1,344 221 
PPP hi Pee eee hei att ye, NL RON -465 | -471 440 423 | 1,229 | 1,223 | 1,117 | 1,079 432 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen............... +723 714 664 -650 | 2,111 | 1,916 | 1,814 | 1,730 121 
Sectian foremen ts wey. We er eR ag *586 | +596 557 -535 | 1,522 | 1,494 | 1,390 | 1,369 5,979 
Beesionmen: He ues ee. oc Mae ses io vat one’s 409 425 399 -386 | 1,083 | 1,03 960 921 14,771 
Ta ourers.? Me vee Wn May, ca Re WN inne eNO, -302 | -299 +282 272 836 721 669 650 3,255 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen..| -:480 | -474 “418 -483 | 1,562 |] 1,324 | 1,056 | 1,235 79 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen..| -638 -673 +638 -623 | 1,688 | 1,805 | 1,654 | 1,619 382 

PAOD CAR ICTR. auch TAMER Tb Rem eo ACA 421 455 441 427 | 1,104 | 1,115 | 1,069 | 1,039 27,421 

MAINTENANCE OF E\QUIPMENT 

BISCK SMAI oo seks od 5 Oc 6, HOS OP RUT Ee, 783 791 -720 | -678 | 1,714 | 1,484 | 1,349 | 1,125 583 
Boilermakers ye eee ee eee eva! aaa enn Mea 795 806 | -753 -726 | 1,795 | 1,532 | 1,397 | 1,167 1,079 
RO rer ay as ae ara wae clieo wea. sls Were a maa -796 | +822 -750 | +723 | 1,722 | 1,468 | 1,318 | 1,067 1,529 
(GEV a On NIY GOD Wie aay Ne il ode ae IG PITMAN a a -812 | +831 768 -739 | 1,698 | 1,473 | 1,316 | 1,009 456 
GEHETIC STA (CO) EHSAN eases Re eR UNRIDeEa eg Mivn  SHat Appa -720 | +7382 681 -654 | 1,662 | 1,437 | 1,313 | 1,176 5,098 
Watney (Gee os se caielaulta ous Wer, lect co uimme nce amma te tt -725 | +742 -692 | -663 | 1,536 | 1,301 | 1,219 917 284 
Hilectrical workersie. eve wdee serie leak Galera °759 | +763 -704 | -683 | 1,803 | 1,597 | 1,438 | 1,306 714 
MAGCIMISES Meet Sen Reet he wlecle lediaity c Mutant -789 -802 | -748 -722 | 1,753 | 1,488 | 1,375 | 1,108 3,655 
Ou ders Ween neta lor ae Milne. Co UME Umit Le +828 $27 -765 | +751 | 1,742 | 1,428 | 1,264 955 94 
Pipe fitters, and sheet metal workers.............. -789 -810 -750 -722 | 1,735 | 1,461 | 1,354 | 1,062 826 
Helpersito mechanics: Sia. jak dem cet che meaner 565 -579 -539 -521 | 1,281 | 1,105 | 1,030 855 5,626 
Helpenapprentices oi uiuuis sauce denies nuireta ors 565 -646 -580 -492 | 1,263 | 1,173 945 752 21 
Hep tla aoprenticesicsiects sc dsc vice sees eos 479 +501 -518 +550 | 1,007 849 909 728 1,111 
Canicleanerst lsce biel Mea sate Nur oLnanAl alley NUN Et aia 427 +435 -403 -392 | 1,111 | 1,031 912 843 1,276 
Other unskilled employees...........0...eeeecees -419 | +480; -400] -388 | 1,120 | 1,068 975 913 2,787 
Wuclassifvedi labourers eccrine dan eee cease del +399 °412 | +385 370 928 808 791 624 2,338 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers............ -567 +584 555 -532 | 1,461 | 1,441 | 1,359 | 1,278 822 

PANELS ur ee lie NUR ele e PMU He Uae ats lla Sealy 622 637 586 567 | 1,446 | 1,264 | 1,163 990 28, 249 

TRANSPORTATION 

DS LONGMTEM Nth ia 'a) AMIN Nn GUN SRL eh srt aes ole -498 +509 -487 | -458 | 1,124 | 1,062 985 881 1,310 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisor........... 1-212 | 1-231 | 1-126 | 1-063 | 3,182 | 3,181 | 2,883 | 2,714 430 
Supervisory agents and assistants.................. °805 +823 -768 -751 | 2,054 | 2,093 | 1,961 | 1,919 605 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)...| -°433 -511 “B15 +321 | 1,079 | 1,247 | 1,008 833 176 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners....... 723 °715 655 -631 | 1,918 | 1,819 } 1,665 | 1,568 5,003 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers....... -511 “537 +495 464 | 1,335 | 1,345 | 1,249 | 1,179 353 
Horemen inners ty Sede sie sic acids cae as acislh sels ol -690 | -679 635 -615 | 1,772 | 1,681 | 1,524 | 1,569 321 
Freight handlers and other station employees...... 503 502 -459 -442 | 1,170 | 1,092 958 938 3,001 
AUD OME Ss MMe setey reser cne em rE CONSE WTI, AUR Me ak ay 421 -404 | -358 | -352 | 1,007 903 766 758 332 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 

BUC WAL Ut clea ope teecet cle alate ale) ig Salama UCI ag 632 657 601 +594 | 1,991 | 1,987 | 1,740 | 1,696 230 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants..| -°342 | -371 -344 | +320 | 1,059 | 1,106 969 880 885 
Floating equipment employees................205: 386 -398 362 +354 | 1,352 | 1,314 | 1,224 | 1,191 519 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors.| -697 722 677 -633 | 2,030 | 2,010 | 1,809 | 1,662 144 
Sleeping and parlour car porters...............+25+- °372 386 +358 -349 | 1,109 | 1,102 993 972 752 
Drawbridgevoperatora: | ty eee alae alee mals +516 532 -490 | -489 | 1,324 | 1,405 | 1,295 | 1,265 87 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-inter- 

FOC SC Me ae ee numa Rts UN antl ao EMU ESL adiv utils -387 -396 | -°372 | -357 | 1,083 | 1,034 967 923 645 
Road passenger conductors..........cseeeceseecees 1-138 | 1-160 | 1-076 | 1-027 | 3,030 | 2,876 | 2,625 | 2,440 634 
Road ireighticond wetors: conse sa aine Seles Aenea -963 | 1-012 942 874 | 2,948 | 2,653 | 2,389 | 2,253 1,425 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flag- 

POU ocr ears a On etolatels Mees Mua riots walsh ts -838 | °850 | -792 | -752 | 2,144 | 2,025 | 1,804 | 1,671 1,422 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen............... +756 786 +746 -691 | 2,128 | 1,912 | 1,662 | 1,496 3,401 
Yard conductors and yard foremen................ -852 | °838 | -769 | +721 | 2,309 | 2,210 | 1,978 | 1,801 864 
Ward brakemen and helpers) 0s isseee cee vee. 788 “774 “711 -666 | 2,014 | 1,911 | 1,648 | 1,466 1,985 
Road passenger engineers and motormen........... 1-511 | 1-516 | 1-393 | 1-339 | 3,383 | 3,308 | 2,977 | 2,819 824 

Road freight engineers and motormen............. 1-105 | 1-157 | 1-079 | -994 | 3,297 | 2,957 | 2,686 | 2,520 1,759 
Yard engineers and motormen..............ese0005 890 873 798 -748 | 2,634 | 2,540 | 2,366 | 2,091 792 
Road passenger firemen and helpers.............-: 1-160 | 1-177 | 1-088 | 1-035 | 2,510 | 2,491 | 2,252 | 2,022 §22 
Road freight firemen and helpers..............0+ °827 | -871 | -815 | -754 | 2,250 | 2,021 | 1,797 | 1,643 2,032 
Yard firemen and helpers...............seeeeeeee- -694 | -681 623 -583 | 2,031 | 1,961 | 1,810 | 1,547 835 
A eee coe Nite Me wie R) Oe, aba Suet ee 751 764 708 669 | 2,016 | 1,902 | 1,710 | 1,586 31,938 

Employees engaged in outside operations...... -417 | -428 | -422 | -421 | 1,125 | 1,135 | 1,078 | 1,085 8, 812 

Grand Total cus saws cacarinies ages See ieee nie 581 -602 | -568 | -544 | 1,492 | 1,412 | 1,282 | 1,210 121, 923* 


"This total, in addition to the above classes on an hourly or equivalent basis, includes 25,503 other employees—general 
officers, foremen, etc., numbering 9,940, employees in the express and radio departments of certain railways numbering 2,247. 
and clerks to the number of 13,316, the latter averaging $4.45 per day in 1933. 


{Carmen are graded according to class of work. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES | 
DURING 1934 


HE movement in prices in the principal 
countries of the world was not uniform 

as in recent years. In 1930 and the two years 
following there was a general downward move- 
ment in wholesale prices, the low point in most 
countries being reached before the middle of 
1933. Thereafter in some countries there was 
an upward movement which continued during 
1934. In some countries, notably France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Italy and Czechoslovakia, prices 
have continued the downward movement of 
the last five years with only minor interrup- 
tions. In France the decline from the end of 
1933 was 9 per cent, in Belgium 4 per cent, 
Poland 6 per cent, and in Czechoslovakia 13 
per cent. A similar comparison shows an ad- 
vance ranging between 1 and 3 per cent in 
Canada, Britain, Austria, Norway, Sweden and 
New Zealand. A somewhat greater increase 
was experienced in Germany, Denmark, Japan 
and Australia, while in the United States it 
was 8 per cent and in Hungary 17 per cent. 


The Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living in Canada during 1934 


Table I brings down to the end of 1934 the 
index number of changes in the cost of living 
in Canada, based on prices in 1913 as 100, and 
shows the percentage changes in the principal 
groups of expenditure for workingmen’s 
families in cities since 1913. The figures for 
food are calculated from the cost of the food 
group in the weekly family budget. For the 
fuel and light group each month the index 
number is calculated from the cost of coal, 
wood, coal oil, gas and electricity, the figures 
for the last two being weighted according to 
population, differences in rates ji the various 
cities being greater in these items than in the 
others. An index number for reni is calculated 
for each city from the rates for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences, the Domin- 
ion average being weighted according to popu- 
Jation in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from the 
prices and costs of the various items from 
1913 to 1926, weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure, and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This index moved within narrow limits 
during 1934 and the level at the end of the 
year was the same as at the beginning. The 
yearly average was, however, slightly higher 
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than in 1933, which also showed relatively little 
movement as compared with the decline re- 
corded in the three years preceding. The 
downward movement commencing early in 
1930 continued with only minor interruptions 
in the summer of 1931 and 1932 until June, 
1933, when there was some advauce before the 
end of that year. The recovery continued 
in the early months of 1934, due to advances 
in the food and fuel groups, but in the second 
quarter of the year part of the gain of the 
preceding nine months was lost with only a 
partial recovery in the autumn when there were 
increases, not only in the food and fuel groups, 
but in clothing and rent also. 


On the basis of prices in 1912 as 100 the 
index declined from 160 in January, 1930, to 
120 in June, 1933, a total fall of 25 per cent. 
At the end of 1934 the index was 123 or 24 
per cent above the low point in 1933. 


The index for foods showed greater move- 
ment in 1934 than any other of the main 
groups, advancing 9 per cent during the first 
three months, as a result mainly of higher 
prices for meats, butter and potatoes. This, 
however, was the high point and most of the 
gain was lost before July, because of sub- 
stantial declines in the prices of eggs, butter, 
sugar and potatoes. In the last half of the 
year the index advanced slightly and in De- 
cember was 3 per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and 13 per cent higher than in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, which was the low foint recorded 
for this group since pre-war. About half the 
items in the group were higher at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. 


The index of fuel and lighting declined some- 
what in the spring and advanced in the fall, 
due to seasonal changes in the price of anth- 
racite coal and wood. The year ended with 
this index slightly higher than at the begin- 
ning. 

Rent showed greater stability than in the 
years just preceding, the unbroken decline 
commencing in 1931 being ended in May and 
followed by a slight advance in November. 


Clothing prices reached the low point of re- 
cent years in the summer of 1933. Some ad- 
vance occurred in the autumn of that year 
followed by a further increase in the early 
autumn of 1934, causing a total advance in 
the index for this group of over 9 per cent. 
In December, however, some decrease occurred. 
The sundries group was slightly lower at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 
All Items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing and Sundries, Average Prices in 1913 =100 
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TABLE I.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1934* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Fuel 
a Food | and | Rent |Cloth-} Sun- All — Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sun- All 
Light ing | dries | items* Light ing | dries | items* 
Woeent9id cee 108 98 97 103 100 103 || Mar. 1929..... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
Dee. 1915...... 111 96 94 115 110 107 || June 1929..... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Dec. 1916...... 138 109 95 136 122 124 || Sept. 1929..... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1917...... 167 125 102 158 134 143 || Dec. 1929..... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1918...... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Declan 201 148 122 210 164 176 |} Mar. 1930..... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
Mec. LI20s sen 202 200 142 232 173 190 | June 1930..... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
DWecw192ise.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 } Sept. 1980..... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 19220. 2.6. 142 177 155 162 174 157 || Dec. 1980..... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1923...... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1931..... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Mar. 1924...... 144 169 158 160 171 157 | June 1931..... j11 153 158 137 164 138 
June:1924 . 525)... 134 163 158 160 170 153 | Sept. 1931..... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Sept. 1924...... 140 163 158 159 169 154 | Dee. 19381..... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1924...... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1932..... 99 151 158 123 162 131 
Mga 192 aoe 146 162 158 160 168 156 |} June 1932..... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
June 1925...... 142 159 158 160 168 155 |] Sept. 1932..... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Sept. 1925...... 147 160 158 159 167 156 |} Dec. 1932..... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Decw 10250. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Marai03an.-5- 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mars 1026.c. 156 166 158 157 166 159 } June 1933..... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
June W926. .45 151 162 156 157 166 157 |} Sept. 1933..... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Sept. 1926...... 149 160 156 157 166 156 | Dec. 1983..... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Decel9260; 5.25 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jane 934> ce. 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1927...:.. 151 161 156 157 166 157 || Feb. 1934..... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
June 1927...... 148 158 156 154 166 155 |} Mar. 1934..... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
Sept. 1927...... 148 158 156 155 166 155 |} April 1934..... 106 143 129 113 156 125 
Ded. 192372. ...4 152 158 156 155 166 157 || May 1934..... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934..... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Mar. 1928....... 149 159 156 155 166 156 |i July 1934..... 101 141 128 113 155 122 
June 1928.:.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 } Aug. 1934..... 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1928...... 152 157 157 157 166 157 || Sept. 1934..... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1928..,.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 |} Oct. 1934..... 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Noy. 1934..... 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934..... 103 144 129 115 154 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the followin hts to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothi robes 184%; Sundries, 20%. ee pene wel as att a , 


Tables II and III show the cost of a weekly 
family budget of food, fuel and iighting, and 
rent in terms of the average prices for the 
Dominion and by groups for each province. 

Beef prices, moving within rather narrow 
limits in 1934, were at about the same rela- 
tively low levels as prevailed in 1933. Sirloin 
steak rose from 20 cents per pound in January 
to 22-7 cents in July and then declined to 
19-8 cents in December. The average price 
for the year was 21-4 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 21 cents in 1933; 24-5 cents in 
1932; 28-7 cents in 1931, and 35:6 cents in 
1930. Cheaper cuts showed a similar move- 
ment. Prices, in the main, were lower in the 
Prairie provinces than in other parts of the 
Dominion. The price of mutton changed little 
during the year, averaging 20 cents per pound 
as compared with 18-8 cents the previous year 
and 20-9 cents in 1932. Prices of pork and 
bacon continued the advance which com- 
menced early in 1933. The high point for 
fresh pork roast in 1934 was 21:7 cents per 
pound in August as compared with the low 
point in many years of 12-1 cents per pound 
in March, 1933. The price of bacon has more 
than doubled since early in 1933, rising steadily 
from 17-2 cents per pound in March, 1933, to 
a high point in 1934 of 36-2 cents per pound 
in October, since when there has teen a decline 
to 32-7 cents in December. The price of fresh 
pork was lower in Quebec and the Prairie 
provinces than in other parts but bacon aver- 
aged higher in the western provinces than in 
the others. The number of hogs on the farm 
in June was somewhat lower than in 1933, 
which year showed a reduction of about 20 
per cent from 1932, while an important ad- 
vance has occurred during the last two years 
in the amount of bacon exported to Great 
Britain. The price of lard was somewhat 
higher in 1934 than in the previous year and 
averaged 13:6 cents per pound as compared 
with 12-6 cents in 1933. 

The production of eggs during 1934 has been 
estimated to be somewhat lower than in 1933, 
and cold storage holdings were also lower 
month by month than in the preceding year 
until the autumn when there was an increase 


in holdings as compared with the correspond- 


ing months of 1933. Prices were higher during 
most of the year than in 1933 but showed 


about the same seasonal range, declining during | 


the first few months as production increased, 
and then advancing in the autumn with de- 
creased production. The price of fresh eggs 


averaged 40-7 cents per dozen in January, 


22:3 cents in May and June, and 41-4 cents 

in December. The average for the year was 

31:9 cents per dozen as compared with 28-1 

cents in 1933, 29-4 cents in 1932, 33-7 cents 

in 1931, and 45-7 cents in 1930. | 
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The production of creamery butter in Can- 
ada during the first eleven months of the year 
was about 5 per cent greater than in the same 
period of 1933 and cold storage holdings were 
also much greater during the last six months 
of the year than in corresponding months of 
1933. Prices were higher during the first half 
of the year than in 1933 but later declined 
when supplies became unusually large. The 
high level for the year for creamery butter 
was 33 cents per pound in April and the low 
24 cents in September. The yearly average 
price was 27 cents per pound as compared with 
25:5 cents in 1933 and 47 cents in 1929. Cheese 
prices have changed little during the last two 
years, averaging approximately 20 cents per 
pound in 1933 and 1934, following the decline 
throughout the preceding years from an aver- 
age price in 1929 of 33-4 cents per pound. 
The price of milk, also, has showed little 
change but was upward toward the end of 
1934 at 10-2 cents per quart in December. 

The retail price of flour was higher prac- 
tically throughout 1934 than in the previous 
year, influenced by the higher prices prevailing 
for wheat. The price of bread also averaged 
slightly higher. The yield of potatoes in 1934 
was more than 10 per cent higher than in the 
preceding year, which had shown a somewhat 
higher production than in 1932. This situation 
was reflected in the price in the aarly autumn 
of 1934 when the usual seasonal advance with 
the marketing of the new crop did not occur 
and considerable decline was recorded before 
the end of the year. In December, 1934, the 
price was 72°3 cents per ninety pounds as com- 
pared with $1.22 in August, $1.66 in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and $1.96 in August, the high point 
since 1930. Sugar prices were steady during 
the first four months of the year at about 
8 cents per pound but declined later to 6:5 
cents per pound by December, influenced in 
part by the reduction of 1 cent per pound in 
the excise tax. : 

The seasonal movement in the price of anth- 
racite coal was somewhat less than in the pre- 
ceding year but prices were not greatly changed 
from those of 1938, the average being about 
$15.05 per ton for each year. ‘The price of 
bituminous coal advanced about 20 cents per 
ton during the year to $9.43 in December. 
Rent for workingmen’s houses averaged some- 
what lower in the spring but decreases were 
not numerous and those reported were small, 
while there were a few increases. In the 
autumn there were several advances and the 
average showed a slight increase in Novem- 
ber. 

Wholesale Prices in Canada 1934. 

‘The accompanying tables, V, VI and VII, 
show the index number. of wholesale prices in 
Canada calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
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TABLE II.—COST PER WEEK OF BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND RENTIN TERMS 
The budget is jntended to show the changes in the cost of the 





























Quan- | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 1930 1931 19 






Commodity taty | pt ee eee 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan.|Jan.}Jan.|Jan.| Jan.} Jan.| Jan.| Jan.| Jan.) July| Jan. } July | Jan. |April 

c. c c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc c Cc. Cc 
UReer Sirloin i. sacs. <> 2lbs. | 71-4] 71-0} 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-2] 56-4] 57-4) 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 75-0] 63-0] 57-6] 50-2] 49-8 
2|/Beef, shoulder........ 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4) 28-4] 30-6] 31-8) 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 46-8] 37-2] 31-2] 26-8] 26-8 
3) Veal, shoulder........ ast 25-7| 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6} 17-8} 18-5} 19-9] 21-7] 23-9} 25-1} 23-9} 22-0} 17-5] 15-4) 14-6 
4|Mutton roast..........- dt 32-3] 30-8] 25-6] 27-2) 26-9} 27-6] 28-9] 28-5) 29-0} 30-1] 31-0} 30-8] 26-9] 26-2) 22-1) 22-1 
Glory los ates ee ass 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 26-7] 24-1] 24-1] 28-5) 28-8] 25-9] 27-2] 29-8] 30-1) 25-9) 23-2] 15-9) 15-3 
Gl owk; salto weve. Bike 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 47-6} 46-8} 58-8] 54-8] 51-2) 53-2) 54-4] 53-8] 52-6) 45-2] 34-4] 31-8 
7|Bacon, breakfast...... 5 We 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0} 33-7) 41-4] 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 40-4] 38-3; 29-2} 20-9} 17-8 
Sear PULE. i.e lees Zee 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-0) 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 42-6] 41-6] 29-2] 25-6) 23-0 
Oi Bars: frésin. ss. sche: 1 doz. | 86-6} 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5] 64-3) 60-2] 64-4] 36-2] 50-5| 24-4] 41-8} 24-7 
10|Eegs, storage......... 1s 69-5] 75-7| 58-7] 46-6] 46-9] 51-9} 50-1] 52-7) 52-0] 48-4] 52-1} 32-7) 40-1] 20-3] 32-6} 19-9 
DA | ce LN ak? Se aR a 6 qts. | 90-6] 93-0} 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2) 73-8) 75-0] 77-4] 72-0] 72-6) 63-6] 63-0] 60-0 
12| Butter, dairy .igc.sc: 2 lbs. |135-2}113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 85-4) 79-4) 92-0] 86-0] 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 65-8] 67-6] 46-6] 48-8] 51-8 
13|Butter, creamery..... Las 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 48-2] 43-9] 50-7) 47-9] 47-0] 48-3) 47-5] 36-3] 37-3] 26-8} 27-5, 31-1 
14|tCheese, old.......... igh 40-9] 39-2} 32-6] 30-7) 33-2} 29-0] 33-4] 30-5} 32-1] 33-8] 33-0) 31-6] 29-2} 23-5) 22-2) 21-2 
15|tCheese, new......... 186 38-1] 37-5] 29-3) 30-7) 33-2] 29-0} 33-4] 30-5] 32-1] 33-8] 33-0] 31-6] 29-2] 23-5) 22-2] 21-2 
TG ROR Che any arise ereniee 10s 120-5}132-0)105-0/100-5/100-5}112-5}115-5/114-0)}115-5}115-5/117-0}114-0} 99-0} 93-0} 90-0} 90-9 
17|tFlour, family........ 10a% 74-0} 68-0} 48-0) 44-0) 42-0} 55-0) 54-0} 52-0] 52-0) 50-0) 53-0} 48-0} 37-0} 33-0} 31-0] 30-0 
1slRolled.oatsrs-. Sasece OP ee 40-0) 36-0} 28-0) 27-5) 27-5) 31-0} 29-0} 30-5]. 31-5] 31-5] 32-0} 31-0] 26-5] 25-0} 23-5] 23-0 
VOW PRC eas ec nee ae ie 30-4| 28-2] 19-6] 21-0} 20-8] 21-6] 22-0} 21-8] 21-2] 21-0} 20-6] 20-2] 19-6] 18-6] 17-4] 17-0 
20| Beans, handpicked....| 2 “ 23-2) 21-6) 17-4) 17-0} 17-4] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2] 16-0] 21-2] 20-8] 19-0] 15-4] 12-2] 9-6] 8-6 
21|Apples, evaporated...| 1 “ 26-2} 24-9] 22-0] 21-6} 18-6] 20-0} 20-3} 20-2) 19-4] 20-6] 21-3) 20-7] 19-6] 17-0} 16-5] 16-1 
92|Prunes, medium...... aaa 25-7) 25-3} 18-4) 19-0} 17-0) 15-3] 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 15-9] 12-6] 12-0} 11-7] 11-0 
23|Sugar, granulated..... A 4S 62-0} 51-2] 36-8} 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0] 29-2] 26-8] 25-6] 24-8] 24-4] 24-0 
24|Sugar, yellow......... Qe 28-6) 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2) 18-0} 15-0} 15-8} 15-4] 14-4] 13-8} 12-8) 12-2] 12-0] 11-8] 11-6 
9O5\Tbés, Dlack.w8 soc... de, SE 16-0} 14-5] 13-5} 14-9} 17-2) 17-6} 17-9} 18-0] 17-8] 17-7] 17-6] 15-0] 14-3] 13-8] 12-9] 12-7 
26|fbea, 2greenis << 525: reg 16-7) 15-7) 15-1) 14-9} 17-2} 17-6) 17-9] 18-0} 17-8] 17-7] 17-6] 15-0] 14-3] 13-8] 12-9] 12-7 
DUIGOM OO yaa ac ase cece oy ee 14-7) 14-8] 13-6] 138-4) 13-4) 14-5) 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 14-2] 13-3] 12-3] 11-2] 11-0 
OSIPOtStOOS Te atiase see 3 bag. |103-0} 75-5] 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9] 87-3] 41-7] 34-2] 24-2! 22-4 
OGIVINEAT etd. velo ec Yeat. “9 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 9 

$ $ $ 
SOPATEROOGS Aare ets ciel detec’: 15-30)14-48)11-63/10-52)10- 78) 10-77/11- 63/11 -37/11-19]11-36/11-88]10-91] 9-86] 8-11] 7-68] 7-22 

Cc. Cc. (Se Cr Cc. c. c c. c. Cc. e Cc. 
31|Starch, laundry....... 3 Ib 4-7) 4-9) 4-2) 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0] 4-0] 3-9] 4-0 








32|Coal, anthracite...... HAs ton | 87-8/125-0/109-6)115-1/111-5)105-1/114-7/105-3|102-7|102-1]101-4|100-0/101-4|100-0]101-2/100-3 
33|Coal, bituminous. .... Jig “ 65-2) 92-1) 71-7) 74-0) 70-6] 65-0) 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-8] 62-5] 61-6] 61-0) 60-3 
S4i Mood hard 2 Jo ankion. 446 cord | 80-6] 90-5} 80-2] 80-6} 79-0] 78-4) 76-9] 75-9] 75-0] 75-5] 76-0] 76-4] 75-6| 73-2] 69-8] 69-0 
B5| Wood sbi): seetse uae ve“ 62-5} 69-0) 59-8) 59-4) 57-8) 57-5) 56-2) 55-9] 55-8! 55-4] 54-3] 54-2] 54-4] 53-8] 50-9] 49-7 
36|Coal.oik n.d. 2a: te 1 gal 31-0) 40-3} 31-7) 31-6) 80-1] 30-5} 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0} 31-1] 30-8] 30-7] 29-8] 27-7] 27-3 
$ $ Sii28 $ $ 
87|Fuel and lighting.....}....-.... 3:27) 4-17] 3-53) 3-61) 3-49) 3-37] 3-44] 3-33] 3-28] 3-27] 3-26] 3-24] 3-251 3-18] 3-11] 3-07 

















ae clostinlectc. | eles | 8 [es tt Sees les sb a 
BO PEP OLAS hea cos acinus oes aes 24-15)25 -30/ 21-52) 21-18) 21-23/24 - 08/21 96/21 -59/ 21 - 44/21 -55/ 22-17] 21 - 26/20-22/18-26|17-59/17-09 





tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the fi t 50 < 
+ Kind most sold since October 1922. © Heurss hy.akou Rae 


of Statistics, the commodities being arranged August. At the end of the year the index 


according to “chief component materials,” in 


“ 


was 3 per cent above December, 1933. The 


table V, according to “ purpose,” in table VI, 
and according to “ origin,’ in table VII. 
The movement of wholesale prices as in- 
dicated by this index was relatively slight in 
1934 as compared with that in recent years 
but was marked by further improvement in 
many of those commodities which had suffered 
most from the decline between 1929 and 
February, 1933, namely primary ; roducts. The 
“all commodities” index advanced about 44 
per cent during January and February, 1934. 
Part of this gain was lost during the next 
three months, followed by recovery until 


index for raw and partly manufactured goods 
advanced from 58:9 in December, 1933, to 
64-3 in December, 1934, or 9 per cent, while 
that for fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
rose from 72-0 to 72:7 or only 1 per cent in 
the same period. Consumers’ goods were prac- 
tically unchanged at the end of 1934 from the 
level of December, 1933, an advance in the 
food group being offset by declines in clothing 
and household equipment and supplies. Pro- 
ducers’ goods, however, were 5 per cent higher 
at the end of the year than at the end of 
1933, influenced in part by higher prices for 
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OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


items included not to show the minimum cost for an average family 








32 1933 
July Oct. Jan.}April| July | Oct. 























Jan. | Feb. | Mar.] April) May | June | July | Aug. |Sept. |Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year 
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Cc. Cc. C: c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
51-6} 48-0] 41-2) 41-4] 44-4] 41-8] 40-0) 41-8) 438-0) 43-2 
27-0] 25-0) 22-2] 22-6) 24-0] 22-0] 21-8] 22-8) 24-0) 24-2 
13-4) 13-1) 12-2) 12-3] 12-0) 11-5) 12-0) 12-5) 18-2) 13-0 
22-2) 19-2] 16-6] 19-2) 20-5] 17-9] 19-0} 19-9] 20-8] 20-6 
15-1) 15-7] 12-7] 14-5) 16-1] 17-2} 16-6) 19-4] 21-2) 20-6 
30-0} 30-6} 28-0] 28-6] 30-0] 31-6) 31-4] 34-8) 37-2] 36-8 
16-8} 19-6) 18-1} 18-8] 20-4) 21-3} 21-6] 24-4) 28-7) 29-0 
22-6) 25-2) 24-6] 24-8] 25-4) 26-2) 27-0) 27-2) 27-6] 27-2 
21-4] 30-3] 39-1] 22-9] 21-1) 29-2) 40-7) 35-3) 40-5] 27-1 
16-8) 24-0) 29-5} 18-1] 17-1] 22-7) 30-2) 28-4) 34-6) 23-0 
57-6} 56-4] 57-0) 55-8) 54-6} 57-0) 58-2] 58-2) 58-2) 58-2 
35-6] 46-0) 45-6] 49-8] 39-8] 42-2] 48-8) 51-4) 56-6) 58-6 
21-6) 26-9] 26-1] 28-8] 23-8] 24-2] 28-4) 29-7] 32-5] 33-0 
20-1) 20-0} 19-6} 19-5) 19-4] 19-7] 19-7) 20-1) 20-3} 20-3 
20-1) 20-0} 19-6] 19-5) 19-4] 19-7] 19-7) 20-1) 20-3] 20-3 
88-5] 87-0] 84-0} 82-5} 84-0] 88-5] 88-5] 87-0} 88-5) 88-5 
30-0] 29-0] 26-0) 26-0) 31-0] 33-0) 31-0) 31-0) 31-0) 31-0 
24-0} 24-0) 23-0} 23-0) 23-5] 25-5} 25-0) 25-0) 25-0) 25-0 
17-2} 16-8] 16-4] 15-8] 16-0] 16-2} 16-2} 16-2] 16-4) 16-2 
8-6} 8-6] 7-8] 7-4) 8-2) 9-0} 8-8} 8-8} 9-0} 9-0 
15-8] 16-0) 15-5} 14-8} 14-9) 15-1) 15-5) 15-5] 14-9) 15-2 
10-9} 10-8] 10-8} 10-9] 11-7] 12-1) 12-3} 12-5] 12-7) 12-7 
23-6) 23-2) 23-2) 29-6) 31-6] 32-0} 32-0) 32-0) 32-0] 32-0 
11-4] 11-4) 11-2} 14-2] 15-4) 15-4) 15-6) 15-6] 15-4) 15-4 
11-3] 11-1) 10-8] 10-5] 10-4] 10-6) 11-4) 11-9] 12-2) 12-4 
11-3} 11-1) 10-8} 10-5] 10-4] 10-6) 11-4) 21-9) 12-2) 12-4 
10-5} 10-4] 10-2] 10-0] 9-9} 9-9] 9-9] 9-9} 9-8) 9-9 
21-9} 26-8] 31-0) 30-7) 38-6} 41-1] 36-5} 39-2) 44-9] 45-6 
9 “9 “9 eo 9 “9 9 “9 9 9 
$ $ $ $ 
6-78) 7-07] 6-94) 6-83) 6-95) 7-24) 7-50) 7-63) 8-04) 7-81 
c. Cc Cc. c c. Cc. L c. c. Ny 
3:9} 3-9) 3-8} 3-8} 3-9} 3-8} 3-8] 3-8) 3-9) 3-8 
95-2} 95-4] 96-0] 95-9] 91-0] 93-7) 94-9] 95-0) 94-9] 94-8 
60-0} 59-2] 58-4] 57-8] 57-6] 57-6] 57-9] 57-9) 57-8) 57-7 
71-6] 67-0] 63-6] 63-0) 61-1] 59-6] 58-9} 59-0) 60-3) 60-6 
51-5) 49-5] 47-8] 46-6] 46-3] 45-7) 45-2} 45-4) 45-9] 46-1 
27-6| 27-1] 27-0} 27-0] 26-9] 27-4) 27-5] 27-4) 27-7) 27-4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3-06] 2-98] 2-93] 2-98] 2-83} 2-84) 2-84 | 2-85] 2-87) 2-87 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > 
6-34] 6-30] 5-98) 5-97] 5-67) 5-66) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57 





Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
44-4) 44-6) 45-4) 45-0) 44-0) 42-4) 40-6) 38-6) 42-8] 1 
24-4) 24-8) 24-4) 23-6) 23-0] 22-2) 21-4) 20-6] 23-1) 2 
12-2) 11-9) 11-9) 12-0) 11-8] 11-8] 11-7) 11-6) 12-1] 3 
22-1) 21-6) 20-5] 20-8) 19-0]; 18-5} 18-6} 18-9) 20-0} 4 
19-7} 20-0) 20-9] 21-7} 21-6] 20-5} 20-0) 19-1} 20-1] 5 
36-4] 36-6) 37-4) 38-4) 38-8] 38-6] 38-6] 38-2] 36-9) 6 
28-7} 29-2) 31-1) 33-2] 35-1) 36-2} 34-5) 32-7] 30-4| 7 
26-2) 25-8) 25-2) 25-4) 26-4] 29-0) 29-2) 29-4] 27-1) 8 
22-3) 22-3) 24-9) 27-2) 27-5) 32-6) 40-4] 41-4] 31-9) 9 
18-5} 18-6) 21-1] 22-7) 23-5) 27-3] 31-7) 31-0} 25-9/10 
58-8} 58-8} 58-2) 58-8] 58-8) 60-0} 61-2] 61-2) 59-1/11 
48-8) 44-6] 44-2] 41-6] 42-0) 43-4] 43-2] 44-2] 47-3/12 
27-8] 25-3) 25-2) 24-1] 24-0} 24-6] 24-4] 25-1) 27-0/13 
20-1] 19-9} 20-0; 19-9] 19-9) 19-8) 19-6) 19-4] 19-9}14 
20-1) 19-9} 20-0) 19-9) 19-9) 19-8} 19-6} 19-4] 19-9)15 
87-0} 87-0} 87-0} 87-0) 88-5) 88-5} 88-5} 90-0} 88-016 
31-0) 32-0} 33-0} 34-0] 34-0) 34-0} 34-0) 34-0) 32-5/17 
25-0} 25-0) 25-0) 25-0) 25-5) 25-5] 26-0] 26-0) 25-3/18 
16-2} 16-2] 16-2} 16-0} 16-2] 16-2} 15-8] 16-0} 16-2)19 
9-0} 9-2} 9-2) 9-2) 9-25 9-4) 9-8] 9- 9-2120 
14-8} 14-8] 14-9} 15-2) 15-2} 15-4) 15-2) 15-3) 15-2)/21 
12-7) 12-7) 12-8} 18-0} 12-9} 12-9} 12-8] 12-6) 12-7/22 
31-6) 28-0} 27-2) 26-8) 26-4) 26-4) 26-0} 26-0] 28-9)23 
15-4] 13-6] 13-2} 13-2] 13-0] 18-0] 12-6} 12-6) 14-1/24 
12-4) 12-6] 12-8} 13-0) 13-2] 18-8} 13-2) 18-3) 12-6)25 
12-4) 12-6] 12-8) 13-0) 13-2) 13-3} 13-2) 18-3) 12-6)26 
9-7] 9-7] 9-8} 9-8] 9-9) 9-7] 9-6] 9-5) 9-817 
44-0} 40-0) 37-7} 40-5} 32-7) 29-2) 25-2) 24-1) 36-6/28 
9 “9 “9g 9 “g “9 “9 “9 9/29 
$ $ $ 
7-53) 7-38) 7-43) 7-51] 7-46) 7-54) 7-58) 7-54) 7.56/30 
: : Cc. Cc. c. ° c. c. - 
3-8] 3-8] 3-8) 3-8) 3-8} 3-8] 3-8) 3-8} 3-8/3 
94-1} 92-3} 92-6] 93-0] 93-5} 94-3] 94-6] 94-8} 94-1)/32 
57-9} 57-7) 57-7| 57-8} 58-3) 58-3) 58-5) 58-9) 58-0)33 
60-1} 60-3] 60-4} 60-2} 59-6} 59-9} 60-8} 61-9} 60-2/34 
46-0} 45-7} 45-9} 45-5) 45-5} 45-8} 46-0) 46-4) 45-8/35 
27-3) 27-4] 27-4) 27-5} 27-5} 27-6] 27-6) 27-3) 27-5/36 
$ $ $ $ | § $ $ $ 
2-85} 2-83] 2-84) 2-84) 2-84] 2-86) 2-88] 2-89] 2-86)37 
$ $ $ $ 
5-54] 5-53] 5-53} 5-53) 5-52) 5-52) 5-54] 5-54) 5-54 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
16-21] 16-40}15-89]15-74|15-48|/15-78] 15-95] 16-09) 16-51) 16-28) 15-86) 15-78) 15-84) 15-92) 15-87} 15-96] 16-03) 16-02] 16.02/39 





Producers’ equipment and building materials 
but mainly because of higher prices for manu- 
facturers’ materials, chiefly for the meat pack- 
ing and milling industries. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials, the 
Vegetable Products group and the Animals 
and their Products group recorded the greatest 
advances by the end of the year, the former 
mainly because of higher prices for grains and 
milled products and in spite of substantially 
lower prices in sugar and its products, tobacco 
and vegetables, and the latter chiefly because 
of higher prices for livestock. In the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group antimony and silver were 
considerably higher, while aluminum, copper, 
lead, tin and zinc were lower, with the result 


90965—23 





that this group was lower at the end of the 
year. In the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group the principal increases were in 
raw cotton, cotton yarn, knit goods and wool 
blankets, and the principal declines in silk 
fabrics, artificial silk products and raw wool. 
Changes in the other groups, namely Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper, Iron and its Prod- 
ucts, Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 
and Allied Products were slight. 

Table V, on page 9, gives the wholesale 
prices of certain commodities on primary 
markets and is compiled from information in 
the monthly bulletins on “Prices and Price 
Indexes,” issued by the Dominicn Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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TABLE III.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 
FOOD 








1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 1931 19 


cs ff ef ft ef ff ff 














$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ganhda.. Se. se.- 15-30] 14-48] 11-03} 10-52] 10-78} 10-77) 11-63) 11-37] 11-19] 11-30] 11-88] 10-91] 9-86; 8-11] 7-68) 7-22 
Nova Scotia..... 15-35] 14-72] 11-18} 10-68] 11-12} 10-85) 11-80} 11-34] 11-12] 11-33] 11-92} 10-98} 10-21] 8-43] 8-19) 7-80 
Prince Edward 
TEEN Yo Bae Ae ea 13-42} 13-18} 9-78] 9-43] 9-68] 9-76] 10-77] 10-52} 10-32) 10-23] 11-00] 10-15} 9-81} 8-06] 7-69) 6-96 
New Brunswick 14-97| 14-44] 11-11] 10-48] 11-13] 10-94] 11-82] 11-42] 11-26] 11-21] 11-81] 10-97) 10-20) 8-41] 8-24] 7-67 
Quebec......2.5.: 14-67] 13-76] 10-63} 10-24] 10-28) 10-12) 11-23] 10-62] 10-37} 10-54} 11-11) 10-02] 9-24) 7-49) 7-14] 6-79 
Ontariowis ices. 15-35] 14-39] 10-88] 10-45] 10-67] 10-60) 11-66) 11-48] 11-22] 11-27] 11-84] 10-81] 9-77} 7-97] 7-56] 7-10 
Manitoba........ 16-09} 13-94! 10-87] 10-16} 10-31} 10-51) 10-83} 10-74] 10-80} 11-13) 11-51] 10-64] 9-33] 7-54] 7-36) 7-01 
Saskatchewan.. 15-39} 14-10] 11-06] 10-47] 10-50} 10-91) 11-21] 11-47} 11-37] 11-36] 11-90} 11-08] 9-58} 7-69) 7-40} 7-04 
Atbertay. es..ke 15-88] 14-77} 10-94] 10-26) 10-61} 11-13] 11-31) 11-24] 11-29) 11-52] 12-15) 11-20) 9-51) 7-96) 7-46] 6-81 
British Colum- 
Ae os esc iels « 16-11} 15-75} 12-08} 11-39] 11-80] 11-89] 12-42] 12-12) 12-16} 12-26] 12-85) 12-26] 10-89) 9-32] 8-38) 7-96 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
Canada.......... 3-27] 4-17| 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37| 3-44] 3-33] 3-28! 3-27] 8-26] 3-24] 3-25] 3-18] 3-11] 3-07 
Nova Scotia..... 2-65] 3-70} 3-18] 3-20] 3-11] 2-99} 3-03] 2-87] 2-91] 2-88] 2-89] 2-83] 2-97] 2-83] 2-78| 2-76 
Prince Edward 
TSANG eyes 38°15} 4°27) 3-20) 3-54] 3-50] 3-36] 3-02] 3-36] 2-89] 2-94) 2-95) 2-94] 2-94) 2-94] 2-94) 2-91 
New Brunswick..} 3-06] 4-12} 3-45} 3-30} 3-35] 3-15) 3-19) 3-20] 3-12} 3-06} 3-08] 3-09} 3-05}; 2-99] 2-88] 2-86 
Quebec........... -18} 4-14) 3-53] 3-63] 3-47| 3-31] 3-48) 3-39] 3-35) 3-36] 3-33] 3-30} 3-22) 3-18] 3-15] 3-14 
Ontario. ..c....s 3°39! 4°36] 3-60! 3-78] 3-62} 3-46] 3-58) 3-45) 3-39) 3-39] 3-37) 3-35! 3-38) 3-32] 3-24] 3-20 
Manitoba........ 3:48] 4-52) 2-72) 3-84] 38-84] 3-60] 3-57] 3-51] 3-39] 3-62] 3-62) 3-63) 3-67] 3-67] 3-12] 3-09 
Saskatchewan....}| 3-96] 4-15} 4-04] 3-73) 3-79] 3-63] 3-48] 3-47] 3-53] 3-48! 3-44] 3-33] 3-32] 3-30] 2-31] 2-13 
ADerca + eee ci. 2-68} 3-36] 2-49) 2-59] 2-38) 2-51) 2-41) 2-41] 2-28) 1-92} 1-92] 1-92} 1-92} 1-90] 1-81} 1-79 
British Colum-.. 
1 ey eet an iae 2-97; 3-60} 38-39} 2-99] 2-96) 2-88] 2-80] 2-82] 2-82} 2-82) 2-83] 2-80} 2-82] 2-78! 2-76] 2-70 
RENT 
Canada.......... 5-54] 6-60| 6-92] 6-96] 6-92} 6-91] 6-86] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94| 6-99] 7-071 7-06| 6-93] 6-77] 6-77 
Nova Scotia..... 4-71] 5-93] 6-00] 5-93] 5-58] 5-47] 5-60] 5-60] 5-60) 5-60] 5-60| 5-65] 5-96] 6-02) 6-08] 6-08 
Prince Edward 
elance cecee eee: 3-75} 4-25) 5-63] 5-88! 5-88) 5-88) 5-63] 5-63] 5-63) 5-75] 5-88] 5-88! 5-88] 5-88! 5-88] 5-88 
New Brunswick..} 5-19] 6-13] 6-13] 6-59] 6-75] 6-75] 6-75] 6-75] 6-75] 6-75] 6-751 6-75] 6-44] 6-44] 6-44] 6-44 
Quebecs. 0. 3°89} 4-64) 5-29) 5-58) 5-76] 5-76) 5-72} 5-75) 5-79} 5-83} 5-83] 6-06} 6-03] 5-96) 5-76] 5-76 
OUTETION ost iets 5-78} 6:90} 7-36) 7-35) 7-32) 7-28) 7-23} 7-16] 7-24] 7-30} 7-36) 7-44] 7-40] 7-26] 7-03) 7-02 
Manitoba........ 6-56) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75] 8-75) 8-75] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75! 8-75] 8-13] 7-81] 7-81 
Saskatchewan....| 8-33] 8-59} 8-75] 8-91} 8-91] 8-75} 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-75} 8-75] 8-05] 8-05} 8-05 
Albertas:. poor. 7-19} 7-81) 7-81) 7-81] 7-19) 7-03) 7-03} 7-34) 7-19] 7-50) 7-50} 7-81] 7-81] 7-72) 7-27) 7-27 
British Colum- 
Tec uMn bi ditie otras 5-23} 6-38} 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-45] 6-45] 6-56] 6:56] 6-69] 6-69! 6-69] 6-64] 6-64] 6-60 





*Coal, wood and coal oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 
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LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN EACH PROVINCE 
FOOD 








32 1933 1934 





July | Oct. Jan. | April] July | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May { June | July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Year 


Si) eee ey ee ee a ed ee eS SS ee ee (Ce eneee (one Slee 





























$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-78) 7-07] 6-94] 6-83] 6-95) 7-24] 7-50] 7-63) 8-04) 7-81] 7-53] 7-38) 7-43] 7-51] 7-46! 7-541 7-58) 7-54] 7-58 
7-23) 7-42) 7-32) 7-238] 7-21) 7-38] 7-81) 7-91) 8-34) 8-09] 7-79) 7-56) 7-62! 7-72) 7-72) 7-76) 7-72) 7-75) 7-82 
6-64] 6-82] 7-04) 6-87] 6-81} 6-92] 7-35} 7-43! 7-56] 7-53] 7-40! 7-26} 7-07) 7-30) 7-14] 7-20) 7-54! 7-32) 7-34 
7°01] 7-35] 7-32) 7-21] 7-26] 7-46] 7-72! 7-87) 8-16] 7-98) 7-63) 7-51] 7-50) 7-61] 7-67) 7-64] 7-82! 7-94] 7-75 
6-27] 6-44). 6-45] 6-39] 6-39] 6-54] 6-95} 7-08] 7-70! 7-29) 6-93) 6-78) 6-80} 6-85) 6-76} 6-87) 6-97] 7-00] 7-00 
6-69] 7-04] 6-85] 6-78] 6-93) 7-29] 7-47| 7-66] 8-17] 7-89] 7-58) 7-46] 7-50} 7-55) 7-54} 7-64] 7-62|. 7-53] 7-64 
6:47) 6-69] 6-66] 6:72) 6-68) 6-75] 7-06] 7-24] 7-38] 7-13] 6-97) 6-85) 6-90) 7-17} 7-12) 7-16) 7-22) 7-21) 7-12 
6-47| 6-89} 6-66] 6-57] 6-65] 6-84] 7-34) 7-54) 7-58! 7-51) 7-18) 7-09] 7-09} 7-33] 7-12) 7-27) 7-24) 7-33] 7-30 
6-47) 6-79] 6:72) 6-43] 6-60) 7-00) 7-32) 7-39] 7-44] 7-34) 7-21) 7-15) 7-15) 7-28) 7-19] 7-28] 7-42) 7-34] 7-29 
7-53) 7-90) 7-65) 7-47) 7-69] 8-17] 8-24) 8-32] 8-50) 8-53) 8-28) 8-06) 8-17] 8-25) 8-15} 8-33] 8-30} 8-19] 8-27 
FUEL AND LIGHT? 
3-06) 2-98] 2-93) 2-90) 2-83] 2-84] 2-84) 2-85] 2-87) 2-87) 2-85] 2-83) 2-84) 2-84) 2-84] 2-86] 2-88) 2-89) 2-86 
2-66) 2-60} 2-49) 2-53) 2-48] 2-58] 2-59) 2-57) 2-57) 2-58] 2-57) 2-46] 2-47) 2-50) 2-50) 2-54] 2-54] 2-53) 2-54 
2-90) 2-80] 2-71) 2-63) 2-63) 2-68} 2-78] 2-78] 2-78] 2-78| 2-78) 2-78) 2-70} 2-70} 2-68) 2-68] 2-68) 2-68) 2-73 
2°84) 2-80} 2-72) 2-72] 2-70) 2-61] 2-70) 2-69} 2-70] 2-69) 2-68] 2-68] 2-66] 2-63] 2-63] 2-63] 2-63) 2-65] 2-66 
38:19) 2:97] 2-93] 2-92] 2-83) 2-81] 2-79) 2-80] 2-87] 2-87) 2-89} 2-89} 2-87) 2-87) 2-86] 2-87| 2-84! 2-87] 2-86 
8-15} 3-10]+ 3-04] 3-03) 2-92] 2-95) 2-95) 2-96) 2-97} 2-97] 2-95) 2-94) 2-95) 2-96) 2-96) 2-98) 3-02} 3-04) 2-97 
3:02] 2-93] 2-95) 2-94) 2-94) 2-91] 2-94) 2-99} 3-01) 3-02] 3-00} 3-00} 3-01) 3-03) 3-02} 3-02) 3-02) 3-01) 3-01 
2-14) 2-05] 1-99} 1-97) 1-95) 1-93) 1-91) 1-90) 1-90); 1-94] 1-94) 1-94) 1-94) 1-94] 1-99) 1-99) 1-99) 1-99] 1-95 
1-81] 1-80} 1-80} 1-72} 1-72} 1-71) 1-68} 1-68} 1-68) 1-68) 1-66) 1-66) 1-66] 1-66] 1-68] 1-66) 1-67) 1-66) 1-67 
2-55| 2-54] 2-52) 2-49) 2-44) 2-38] 2-39] 2-39] 2-39) 2-39} 2-40) 2-38) 2-37] 2-34] 2-35] 2-36) 2-37) 2-37] 2-38 
RENT 
6-34] 6-30} 5-98) 5-97] 5-67] 5-66) 5-57] 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-54] 5-53) 5-53) 5-53] 5-52) 5-52) 5-54! 5-54) 5.54 
6-08] 6-00] 5-79) 5-79} 5-46] 5-42) 5-33) 5-33] 5-33) 5-33] 5-33] 5-29) 5-29) 5-29! 5-29) 5-29) 5-29) 5-29) 5-32 
5-88] 5-88] 5-88) 5-88! 5-88] 5-88) 5°75] 5-75} 5-75) 5-75) 5:75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5°75] 5-75) 5-75) 5-75 
6-28] 6-09} 6-09) 6-09] 5-81] 5-81} 5-75) 5-75} 5-75! 5-75) 5-75) 5-69] 5-69) 5-69! 5-69] 5-69] 5-69! 5-69] 5-71 
5-54! 5-54) 5-51) 5-51) 5-07) 5-07} 5-07) 5-07] 5-07) 5-07) 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96} 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 5-00 
6-51] 6-51] 6-07} 6-03} 5-76] 5-76) 5-70) 5-70) 5-70) 5-70} 5-71) 5-71] 5-71) 5-71) 5-71) 5:71) 5-78) 5-78) 5-72 
7-31] 6-88] 6-56} 6-56] 6-19] 6-06) 5-94] 5-94) 5-94) 5-94) 5-94) 5-94] 5-94) 5-94] 5-94) 5-94] 5-94) 5-94] 5-94 
7-00] 7-00} 6-31] 6-31} 6-09] 6-09} 6-09] 6-09} 6-09] 6-09] 5-97] 5-97) 5-97] 5-97] 5-88! 5-88) 5-88] 5-88] 6-14 
6-72] 6-72} 6-19] 6-19} 5-91] 5-91) 5-63} 5-63) 5-63} 5-63] 5-50) 5-50) 5-50] 5-50} 5-50) 5-50] 5-50} 5-50) 5-54 
6-05! 6:05) 5-85) 5-85] 5-55) 5-55) 5-28] 5-28! 5-28] 5-28] 5-22) 5-22) 5-22] 5-22) 5-22) 5-22] 5-24) 5-24) 5-24 
TABLE IV.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1934 
Commodities Unit | Dec.,| Dec.,|Dec., | Dec.,| Dec., Commodities Unit | Dec.,| Dec.,} Dec.,| Dec.,} Dec., 
1929 | 1930 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1929 | 1930 | 1932 | 1983 | 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

OaLss soe ns seks GER Ss bush.} 0-634] 0-267] 0-210} 0-298} 0-442) Cotton, raw.......... Ib. | 0-183] 0-107} 0-082] 0-116} 0-143 
Wiheatl sete cress eikie bush.| 1-378] 0-554] 0-424] 0-603) 0-792] Cotton yarns......... lb. | 0-357] 0-250] 0-210} 0-270} 0-310 
COUT Haan see 6 eee eR. bbl. | 8-600] 5:355] 4-400] 5-200} 5-400 Gingham............ lb. | 1-017] 0-994! 0-959) 0-959} 0-959 
DUgar, awe ns ec eee cwt. | 2-000] 1-350} 0-934] 1-186) 0-000] Wool, raw............ lb. | 0-240} 0-160} 0-090} 0-195) 0-140 
Sugar, granulated.....| cwt. | 5-270] 4-655} 4-180] 6-370] 4-895)) Pulp, groundwood....| ton |29-470|27-750}19- 650/21 -940/19-826 
Rubber, raw......... lb. | 0-161] 0-089] 0-038] 0-088} 0-128] Pig iron, malleable...} ton |22-000]19-000]19-000}19 -000)19 -000 
Cattle, good steers...| cwt. | 9-630] 7-360} 4-100] 5-090] 5-380) Steel bars............ 1001b.| 2-400) 2-250] 2-250] 2-250) 2-250 
Hogs, bacon....:...\... ewt. |11-940/10-450}] 3-970] 6-480] 8-120) Copper............... ewt. |19-750]12-200) 7-021] 9-068) 7-428 
Ives.) Decline a aacenies lb. | 0-145] C-095| 0-048} 0-095) 0-105) Lead................ ewt. | 6-500} 4-930} 3-386] 3-903] 3-220 
Sole leather.......... lb. | 0-430] 0-410] 0-260) 0-340] 0-000] Spelter............... cwt. | 6-000] 4-570} 3-971] 4-720] 3-665 
Butter, creamery.....| lb. | 0-480] 0-332] 0-238] 0-252] 0-226] Coal, anthracite..... ton |13-470}13- 220113 -328]12-454)12-454 
Cheeses cewek lb. | 0-280] 0-250] 0-180] 0-160] 0-150] Coal, Nova Scotia...}| ton | 6-000) 6-000) 5-250) 5-250) 5-250 


Boggs, fresh. (oot. doz. | 0-678] 0-603) 0-406} 0-403} 0-389] Gasoline............. gal. | 0-195} 0-185) 0-180) 0-185} 0-150 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA BY GROUPS 


ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1934* 
(Average Prices 1926=100) 





I II TE IV V VI VII VIII 
Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- 
Groups Animals | Textiles | Wood Iron Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- All 
Vegetable] and and Products | and its Metals | Minerals | calsand | Commo- 
Products| their Textile and Products | and their} and their| Allied dities 
Products | Products| Paper Products | Products } Products 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236 and ing i i 
va ee nd commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO ‘“PURPOSE,”’ 1913-1934* 


(Prices In 1926=100) 








I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
Foods, Pro- 
Groups beverages ducers’ Building 
All and .| Other All equip- and Manu- 
tobacco ment All construc- | facturers 


tion 





*Preliminary figures for 1934. 
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TABLE VII.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “‘ORIGIN,” 1913-1934* 


(Prices in 1926100) 








Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 
Groups partly chiefly foreign) IL Til IV 
manu- manu- |————_——__——————__} Marine Forest Mineral 


factured | factured | yielg | Animal |Canadian 


eee eg ee ee ee eas 


Number of commodities 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 
AGL Siaten re Meut rote nurs me cies, de nebo emine 63°8 64-8 58-2 70-4 62-6 64-4 63-9 67-0 
DO Tei ye ccBe MER. cs PRRs Neds abe mabs e 66:5 65-5 63°8 72:5 69-1 63-6 60-3 64-2 
TRU NGS. SH Dae |. 20! eee aL ht a OS 72-7 71-9 73-1 74-4 77-6 64-6 56-5 68-3 
UTS OIE ES, 2 ANE Sete ot RR 85-1 84-5 85-3 86-3 89-6 69-0 64-0 81-4 
CD Se REET BY ene Se Oe ee Oe, a 113-8 113-7 122-2 112-6 129-8 88-1 78-2 102-6 
POTS Beer We ee ak ae og. Meee 120-7 127-6 131-3 129-9 132-9 111-1 89-1 111-3 
LUTE) 2 SS 2, <n OR ook Se ieee, 2 a 131-5 132-5 139-3 143-0 145-5 114-3 109-6 112-4 
DDT OER sien 1 oe ts a Se 9 Se Pe 28 155-7 156-8 169-5 146-6 161-6 111-7 154-4 131-4 
ROTTER Rik RE Pe oe. eS chs ea 107:5 116-7 103-4 109-6 102-8 91-6 129-4 117-6 
LD) ER A Sy PR SSO co OR At 94-8 100-5 89-1 95-5 86-7 91-9 106-3 105-8 
LOS ee ish CP sg ic by eee areisie che «dhe meee 91-1 103-1 89-3 95:6 79-8 83-6 113-0 105-8 
sRUICN UNE Rie rte OA ab eel oN on SAPS BR 11M, 94-8 101-9 93-9 92-0 87-0 92-5 105-9 104-6 
LOO crs Be EUR ts tc, aed RT cna 100-8 103-8 102-3 100-6 100-4 98-3 101-6 101-6 
LOD GR De: MB ieccrobeciate Aes che meratt eve 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 L127) OR ae OA: ae ee MUN 8 99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
TO 2 Rie ote MUM od PEA, 97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
TO209. 2s. Lacuna ay Paes) oe eae 97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
A OSOR 6 25 Be SARIN crock ARES ac lade Moen 82-2 87-3 76:3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
NOSE 2 5. Secs BOB cre ee oe Latest clo bi Se 61-9 74-8 57-7 73°9 56-3 75-6 79-0 81-9 
AE tC Ss, Ua namee ae CBee UMRG RN Seer ae, 55-0 69-8 55am 60:6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
BRIS Be Br cran age wea At ee Ge Aare 56-6 70-2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 
LORY, a OS) ene Re US 3s SMM Aer 63-5 73°4 64-9 68-0 59-3 70-4 65-6 82-3 
IM easel 92 Gi. ce toate. shecutsets ON er Eee 101-7 101-5 100-8 104-2 101-0 9703 100-4 101-4 
err sy RAs et a ee AP cg AO ee Sid 99-2 100-1 100-0 98-9 98-8 99-4 100-2 99-6 
Sept G26 ete ce. eee ef eee 97-3 98-6 96-5 98-2 96-7 100-7 100-1 99-7 
WGC 1926 2x BR sic: chs Cees, shee 98-2 97-5 95-2 99-8 97-7 103-7 99-0 100-2 
14 es a 02 27 0S a ed aa 98-4 97-0 95-7 101-9 99-6 98-2 98-3 97-0 
JGney 1927.8. Re. hc eee ea eee 102-2 96-3 102-5 97-0 107-0 100-4 97-8 93-6 
Semi Gl 7 ei) Aasaaa 6. Lic CRM R ed stew ae 98-8 96-4 97-2 100-9 101-2 101-7 98-6 92-4 
PIGOU IIT Ase bis hs Demerol Nee, 100-8 96-0 96-0 105-5 103-3 98-1 98-5 93-0 
Vitra OOS his asics RRR ele ate secs ca 101-4 95-7 96-9 105-2 107-1 94-2 98-7 91-8 
Jone 928.4 Ps. Se ee ee ee 98-3 95-3 95-2 102-6 102-5 96-7 98-9 90-8 
Semel 928h a hack Jace, ade aepeete 93-8 95-1 86-5 108-9 95-0 105-2 98-9 91-3 
Tees O28 a AB seh. Fine coe soe 94-0 93-8 86-0 106-5 95-5 107-7 98-3 92-3 
IMG AAO we oer, Sa ae, Spine = bk 96-6 93-2 88-1 107-0 98-0 105-4 94-7 93-5 
June) 1920: AiAee | cbf ee cee eae 92-9 91-1 84-2 103-5 93-1 102-8 93-9 93-0 
DOD br O29 RNC. Rach link cists 0 MONT! 101-8 94-1 96-1 105-2 107-7 105-5 93-5 92-7 
DOE 20 2 Ee ne Some a aR Ui ay 98-9 93-2 91-5 106-7 104-5 107-0 93-1 92-3 
Mee OS ONE: fh Ae en was cehae en aeeee 89-8 91-3 83-1 103-0 91-1 97-4 91-6 91-2 
JoneP 980M ees cbs Bete... oa ee 84-6 87-2 80-4 92-8 86-1 94-8 89:0 87-8 
BODE LOSOU AIR sock a Bikes cut. ae 74-0 84-8 69-3 90-0 71-2 91-3 86-0 87-2 
DECI OS OF Beek bic et Blows anes Re 67-3 81-5 60:5 88-0 61-8 87-0 85-1 85-3 
SVR OS Mae oo. cls sons eaeas, parca wiwnteis EE 64-4 78-0 59-3 80-2 59-4 75°3 81-2 84-2 
APG) UB eee et ne SA Ge 2 a a ae 61-3 74-0 58-5 70-8 56-0 (2:7 79-6 80-2 
Beer LOSI ie. i bees cele cae 58-5 72-4 54-9 69-2 52-6 73-5 76:8 80-8 
TSC IISA Re ee ae ees a 60-2 72:6 57-1 67-0 53-8 71-6 76-7 83-4 
Aer OB ON oe cee tee ea Lo Re ia See 58-0 71-5 57-3 63-8 52-6 66-5 73-1 81-4 
WUDOR LISS. Bcees cckls Seals cote! GG aes 53°8 69-4 54+5 57-9 47-6 61-9 70:6 81-1 
Bepelos Seek ne ook te ee) 8 Bem 54-2 69-3 54-5 61-6 47-3 60-8 64-5 81-2 
TROCMNOS 2 UR Be that Reis: 2 oaeoe 51-0 67:8 51-0 58-8 42-6 60-0 63-9 81-2 
Vinal OS Shit cha ics sie ee cickiniee etnies aoe 52-1 67-8 52-5 59-5 44-6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
JRNOP LOSS 1. Cae <5 ache ceuReow ek ee 57-6 70:2 61-6 59-9 52-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
SeatehOssc eee. . cba tetas «he's See 59-9 71:5 62-7 62-7 54-6 66-5 64-0 81-6 
WSO RAL OSS im tee... Roch aieliein cede teen 58-9 72-0 60-3 65-3 53-6 66-8 64-7 82-2 
AUS DOSE oi, 5 aig b atedclents cee Re 61-0 73-0 62-7 66-3 55-3 68-7 65-5 82-8 
HOG 198.4 s)he. ef ee oth ee, 62-9 74-5 64-0 70:8 58-0 69-8 65-7 82-7 
Mar. IOS Rake dos beualeaBibvece cho SEAS 62-1 75-0 64-0 70-5 56-5 69-8 65-9 82-6 
April eae Oe eee Par ee 61-3 73°8 63-0 68-3 55-4 69-7 65-8 82-4 
May T9848 5 Boos cx baal RM oak 62-2 72-7 63-7 66-3 56-9 68-3 66-0 82-1 
PHN 19843 £ Oe os hoten hie cu sks SOE, 5 64-5 73-1 65-3 67-9 59-3 69-1 66:5 82-1 
Jug eLOSthss Ae... tee cork ae 64-7 73-2 66-6 66-7 60-0 68-8 65-9 82-9 
Augylos4t eae... oP. tee cho aee eee 65-3 73-6 67-8 66-7 61-6 70:7 65-6 82-0 
emiH 1934 te Oe. ch ee ac es ee 64-6 73-8 66-7 67-9 61-3 73-6 65-4 81-9 
Qnty 1934226. 8s... Sie ck See 64-4 73-0 64-9 68-9 60-9 74-6 65-3 81-9 
Mowil034¢2eRi te. occ ikke sikh ee 64:3 72-6 64°8 68-0 61-2 72-0 64-9 82-0 
De64 198446. oc. ee. kkk. QA 64-3 72-7 65-1 68-0 61-6 69-6 64-6 82-2 


*Preliminary figures for 1934. 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII to 
XXIII give index numbers of retail prices of 
foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries for 1934 and for pre- 
ceding dates to show the movements of prices 
in comparison with those in Canada. The 
information in the following tables is ob- 
tained for the most part from publications of 
the governmental or other authority compiling 
the index number, but in some cases from 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations, Geneva, which bulletin 
publishes figures for other countries. The 
monthly bulletin on price indexes issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
also contains index numbers for other coun- 
tries. 

Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour (Table X) is “designed 
to measure the average increase in the cost 
of maintaining unchanged the pre-war standard 
of living of the working classes.” This index 
number declined between January and May, 
rising again between June and the end of the 
year, and although only 0-7 per cent higher 
than a year ago, it is at the highest point 
reached since April, 1932. This index number 
followed closely the movement of food prices, 
as among the other groups, a slight advance 
In clothing offset a slight decline in fuel and 
light, while rent and sundries were unchanged. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—During the year 1934, 
the general index number of the Board of 
Trade (Table XI) showed little movement, 
the difference between the low and high points 
for the year being only about 3 per cent. 
Comparing December, 1934, with the same 
month of 1933, the total index number was 
1-6 per cent higher; foods were 4-2 per cent 
higher due chiefly to an advance of 13 per 
cent in cereals; non-foods were 0-4 per cent 
higher due to an advance of 10-7 per cent in 
cotton and smaller increases in iron and steel, 
coal and miscellaneous commodities, which 
were partly offset by declines of 14-3 per cent 
in wool and smaller declines in “other metals 
and minerals” and “other textiles”. 


France 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living (Table XII) showed little change 
during the year. The figure for the third 
quarter of 1934 was one per cent lower than 
for the same period last year. 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office (Table XIII) 


declined 11-6 yer cent between December, 1933, 
and December, 1934. In this period, national 
products declined 14-4 per cent while the de- 
cline in imported products was only 4:3 per 
cent. All groups of commodities were lower 
in December, 1934, than in the same month 
in 1933, with the exception of a very slight in- 
crease im textiles. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc.—The cost of living index 
number (Table XIV) advanced 1-7 per cent 
between November, 1933, and November, 1934. 
During this period, food advanced 2 per cent, 
clothing 6-7 per cent and sundries 0-1 per 
cent, while rent and heat and light declined 
0-1 and 0-2 per cent respectively. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office (Table XV) de- 
clined in February, March and April, but be- 
ginning in May, each month until November 
showed an increase over the previous month, 
the index number for November, 1934, being 
5 per cent higher than for the same month 
of 1938. This increase was fairly general, 
the only exceptions being foods of animal 
origin, coal, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, 
artificial fertilizers and technical oils and fats. 


United States 


Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living 
for families of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers (Table XXII), which is calculated 
semi-annually on the base 1913100, advanced 
2-9 per cent from December, 1933, to Novem- 
ber, 1934. In this period, rent end fuel and 
light declined, the miscellaneous group was 
unchanged, while food, clothing and house- 
furnishing goods advanced. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—From the beginning of 
1984 until September, the Buresu of Labour 
Statistics index number showed an increase 
each month over the preceding month, with 
the exception of a fractional decrease in April. 
In October however there was a decrease of 
over one per cent and this level was main- 
tained in November. Between November, 
1933 and November, 1934, an increase of 7°6 
per cent is recorded. This increase is due 
largely to the advances in farm products of 
25 per cent and in foods of 17 per cent in 
this period. Smaller advances were recorded 
in fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal 
products, building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous 
commodities, while there were decreases in 


_ hides and leather products and textile prod- 
_ ucts, 
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TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBER OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Base: July, 1914=100 














1916—July 

1917—July 

1918—July 

1919—July 

1920—July 

1921—July 

1922—July 

1923—July 

1924—July 

1925—July 

1926—July 

teh a 

1928] He SOR edd Sed Crane SEE EY og iain ee ais states 149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 

ED Ahe—witaypneirac soattra eveccansisis's,@ 2 vistas sjeteleme tears 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 

9 IN arte tec ng Jal iehe tees oursia osogere ealesin ere eee eset 130 _ 154 195 170 175 147 

OSZ HI VS Poee Saar accep since ty etomis mare em nda 125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 

MUS SR pUANUAL Ve ete. eect nares emeron tet: 123 155 185 170-175 170-175 142 
MDL Livintite cath, cheers ic mmavera.. ule teste talas poem intapanis lant 118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
COCEG DOT i aieahehined.s Ores seni baat as miss 123 156 185 170 170-175 141 
INO MOILUDOL, Cies me teen the Sit sik Ne ie rotare Mes elons 126 156 185 170 170-175 143 
Wiecem berasecienssy va Naw kanae Guia ce die 126 156 185 170 170-175 143 

BOGE UANUAEY 8. oe eines es gictetacs Ste ig orcs aera aunt 124 156 185 170-175 170-175 142 
BIGIOENALY on:s te cree ee be ae tee aie Meer eauteaiee 122 156 185 170-175 170-175 141 
11 ERS Natsreys Cece AE ESE RODE RE TOR CCICICACIC ACOSO OR 120 156 185 170-175 170-175 140 
(ADTil Sesh Be ca ester eee Sate tame oes 118 156 185 170-175 170-175 139 
UVa tye ore eles totes aruele kee hoceon bre Oks alaieranciarate ote 5 116 156 185 170 170-175 137 
IT aoe eect ee re it tae ale cide tame eee alD cia 117 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 138 
A Il AV pea eR HNO LST ERR Ry Ny SiR re 122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
INUBUSt ok aa aad seis ae eeere se etaae We aie Meveye oem 123 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 142 
DPOpLeM DERI ae wens vaso meer: Ge tie ats citrave asians 126 156 185-190 170 170-175 143 
OGto bette wees camer ta niee os aa ee cee ne Gee 125 156 185-190 170 170-175 143 
INGW OI DOTs. <cree ete ele! a. sie lssslate ate. sia e Sloe siatanas 127 156 185-190 170 170-175 144 
Decenl bers cece eae ee ce rae Mains old heme ake 127 156 185-190 170 170-175 144 


TABLE XI—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN* 
BOARD OF TRADE 
Base: 1924=100 











Other 
met- 
Meat Tron als Other] Mis- Total 
_ Cereals | and Other | Total and Coal | and | Cotton | Wool] Tex- cel- non- 

fish food food steel ie tiles | laneous| food | articles 

erals 

(a) (b) 

117-0 | 110-5 96-8 | 107-4 O4-7 [veeae.. 98-5 101s Othe ss 109-3 102-6 100-4 102-9 
98-8 } 100-5 97-1 98-8 Sii-2 eens 91-6 Opa) eee 3 89-8 99- 92 94-4 
95-8 | 107-5 84-9 95-2 82-9) ee 91-0 (6"Sak a. 90-1 97-1 87-6 90:3 
94-6 98-1 86-9 92-8 7-1 | eee 110-9 EET | UR oe 80-4 90-9 87-9 89-7 
93-3 95-7 88-6 92-3 89:4. |e 97-4 BS: Oaloe ee 77-8 91-2 83-5 86°56 
97-4 87-7 92-6 92-4 826) eer. ee 81-2 JANE Rae 80-2 90-0 81-4 85-1 
95-0 93-4 88-7 92-1 78:9) eee: 79-1 ZOs64|.3 50 83-8 93-2 81-3 85-0 
94-4 90-9 90-8 91-9 78°4 |Boe se. 76-7 UOe4 | tek 85-6 90-7 81-3 84-9 
87-6 93-4 86-0 88-7 78-7 | 69-8 | 92-3 71-2 | 82-2 | 82-2 88-2 80-3 83-2 
89-5 93-9 85-9 89-4 80-3 | 70-1 | 97-5 67-1 | 74-6 | 79-3 86-5 79-2 82-7 
80-5 | 100-3 73-2 83-4 80-6 | 75-2 | 91-7 62-0 | 66-2 | 74-0 82-7 76:3 78-8 
67-7 88-4 75-0 76-4 78-9 | 67-5 | 76-1 53-9 | 56-6 | 59-0 78:9 69-2 71-7 
54-8 84-5 68-4 68-1 75-9 | 70-9 | 68-5 44-0 | 45-3 | 50-4 71-0 62-5 64-4 
53-1 73-9 71-4 65-5 72-1 | 68-8 | 62-2 42-3 | 43-8 | 46-3 67-4 59-2 61-5 
62-1 71-4 74-1 69-1 72-9 | 75-6 | 72-3 42-7 | 45-7 | 52-4 64-3 61-0 63-8 
58-8 66-7 69-7 64-9 72-0 | 68-8 | 61-6 39-5 | 38-9 | 44-7 57-7 55-7 58-8 
57-4 72-0 64-0 64-1 73°4 | 73-9 | 66°5 41-2 | 40-5 | 45-0 61-9 58-4 60-3 
58-9 65-5 59-3 61-0 74-1 | 67-9 | 74-2 45-3 | 48-1 | 46-8 67-3 61-8 61-5 
55-6 71-2 61-8 62-4 74-7 | 71-9 | 71-5 42-1 | 50-9 | 44-1 67-1 61-4 61-8 
November... 55-1 72-9 61-4 62-5 75:2 | 72-4 | 69-8 42-4 | 53-7 | 42-6 66-4 61-5 61-9 
December. .. 54-8 73-9 59-3 61-9 75-2 | 73-3 | 69-4 42-9 | 55-9 | 42-5 66-0 61-8 61-9 
1934—January...... 55-4 75-5 59-9 62-8 75-4 | 75-6 | 69-6 45-0 | 60-2 | 43-5 | 66-4 63-1 63-0 
February .... 55-3 73-8 60-4 62-5 76-0 | 75-0 | 69-8 47-1 | 59-6 | 44-1 67-3 63-9 63-4 
March. .2..22 54-7 68-6 59-7 60-6 76-4 | 74-3 | 69-9 47-0 | 58-3 | 43-8 66-4 63-5 62-5 
Arora) cre coe 53-0 68-8 59-0 59-8 76-6 | 73-8 | 69-9 46-1 | 56-9 | 438-5 66-2 63-1 61-9 
iV) A a 53-1 70-4 58-5 60-1 76-8 | 71-3 | 69-1 45-3 | 54-1 | 42-8 67-2 62-5 61-7 
JUnes. ok. 56-4 71-0 60-9 62-3 76-9 | 70-8 | 68-2 46-6 | 51-1 | 42-3 67-7 62-4 62-4 
Uhh a5 ae ae 58-6 69-1 60-7 62-4 76-8 | 70-8 | 67-1 47-8 | 49-0 | 39-8 68-1 62-2 62-3 
Amgust 2.5... 65-6 73-2 62-1 66-5 76-9 | 71-2 | 66-4 48-6 | 47-7 | 39-8 67-0 62-0 63-6 
September... 65-8 73-7 60-5 66-1 77-0 | 73-3 | 65-7 48-0 | 47-4 | 39-6 66-9 61-9 63-4 
October...... 63-1 71:8 60-3 64-6 77-0 | 73-8 | 64-8 47-1 | 47-7 | 40-0 66-6 61-7 62-7 
November... 61-9 71-8 61-1 64-5 77°3 | 73-7 | 65-1 47-0 | 48-6 | 41-0 65-6 61-7 62-7 
December... 62.0 72.5 60.6 64.5 77.5 | TEE | 65.1 47.4 | 47.9 | 41.9 66.1 62.0 62.9 


*This index number is also published on the bases 1913=100 and 1930=100, in the Board of Trade Journal. 
(a) Including coal to end of 1928. (6) Including wool to end of 1928. 
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TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) (a) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1914=100 








— Food and Rent Clothing Sundries All 


LOIS ——latahialie acc cna torts vara roms Sere ieia src e-a.atoievee 





1920—I1st quarter 
Bunsen 
1921—ist “ 
Sray 4 
1922—Ist 
Siegel 
1923—Ist 
ce 
1924—I1st « 
Srda ms 
1925—Ist 4 
Srae ie s9 
1926—Ist “ 
Tr “ce 
1927—1st by 
Brae 
1928—ist “ 
Sray 9 
1929—1st “ 
Brae 
1930—1st “ 
Sah Se 
1931—1st “ 
Bra) 
1932—I1st “ 
Byaqel) 
4th » 
1933—l1st “ 
onder uss 
Sra ses 
ath °*§ 
1934—1st € 
Os iyG mn 
Binet ue 


(a) For general index number on gold basis, see Table VII.. 


TABLE XIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE (a) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 





Min- All In- Na- Im- 
ae Veget- | Animal} Sugar, All erals Tex- | Miscel-| dustrial] tional | ported | General . 
able | Foods | Coffee, | Foods and tiles |laneous| Ma- Pro- Pro- Index 
Foods Cocoa Metals terials | ducts | ducts 





Pebruary.... 23025... .6. 367 429 471 411 352 275, 418 361 429 303 384 
Barely ein) Gust dee oa 365 429 471 410 354 269 409 355 424 301 380 
EUBY iW evaes oes te se ee 6s 383 408 466 408 352 264 406 352 421 300 378 

Eo dooonnics Ocaricbadon 381 394 467 402 348 252 404 347 416 293 372 
SUNG Metered ois ele ares ote ss: c 380 371 459 390 346 249 393 340 405 289 363 
hi eee Pat La) fs ae 358 380 466 386 347 252 389 340 400 291 361 
PAUP USE. sao ee ntneies ss. 360 387 482 392 344 250 389 339 405 288 363 
September............. 361 386 449 387 339 248 390 337 400 289 360 
Pecober: ts F: Tihs... 350 365 426 370 340 251 389 338 388 290 352 
November. .2:3i8:.... 349 356 413 363 337 254 386 336 382 288 349 
December, ..10.40.0s..s.0%. 317 354 421 351 335 266 384 338 373 291 344 


(a) For general index number on gold basis, see table IX. 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913-1914 = 100 














Heat 
— Food and Rent Clothing Sundries All 
Light 
A DES Iinrhy we ae Heels cccrnis ae Retaete siatele wslcheetelelge sere 153-8 139-2 81-8 173-7 184-8 143-3 
1G2G a=) anaryy, seat. «tei owes alae s ose Saiets rramianre 143-3 142-5 91-1 171-1 189-1 139-8 
NUL ae Pees & crcle ie Hee ow sists evoke oetehermterets 145-3 141-1 104-4 162-7 186-8 142-4 
150-7 144-7 104-9 156-7 182-4 144-6 
156 141-6 115-1 156-4 183-5 150-0 
*153-1 *135-8 *125-5 *166-7 *168-4 *151-1 
154-1 134-8 125-7 170-6 170-3 152-2 
154-8 140-9 125-9 172-7 172-2 153-5 
1 6-0 172-4 172-6 154-2 
152-8 143-0 126-7 170-1 172-9 152-4 
148-0 140-5 130-0 165-6 173-2 149-8 
136-9 140-5 ¥31-8 147-3 166-4 141-1 
133-1 136-9 131-6 136-2 163-5 137-2 
120-4 131-7 121-5 120-0 152-7 125-1 
116-2 125-8 121-3 111-1 146-5 120-7 
111:3 128-0 121-4 106-9 142-5 117-2 
113-5 125-1 121-3 106-1 141-5 118-0 
115-9 127-6 121-3 107-9 140-0 119-4 
117-1 127-8 121-3 108-2 140-2 120-2 
117-8 128-0 121-3 108-2 140-0 120-6 
117°6 127-8 121-3 108-5 139-9 120-4 
117-2 127-8 121-3 108-9 139-9 120-2 
116-5 127-8 121-3 109-3 140-0 119-9 
116-4 127-1 121-3 109-5 139-9 119-8 
116-1 125-0 121-3 109-6 139-9 119-6 
117-8 124-6 121-3 109-8 140-0 120-5 
120-0 125-1 121-3 110-2 140-0 121-8 
PANEUBE LCOS so aie oe Slels oats sass ieiehe oan ete ess 120-7 125-4 121-3 110-7 139-9 122-3 
Septenibonteey so. telson gaerses sceleiele Ghatateieress 119-2 126-3 121-3 111-9 140-0 121-6 
OCTODET Lees acc cele wraeto a sro ae ecokete Ma tte's es 119-3 127-2 121-3 114-0 140-2 122-0 
ING VENDORS. oo lech uttein ecw cele Maciel ete 119-5 127-5 121-2 115-5 140-3 122-3 





*Revised Series from January, 1928. 


TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913=100 











Industrial 

Raw Ma- 
—— Agricultural | Provisions terials and | Manufactured General 

Products Semi-Manu- Goods Index 
factured 
Goods 

116-3 126-1 150-5 162-2 140-6 
104-4 124-1 134-8 151-7 127-9 
136-7 145-1 145-1 150-7 143-5 
134-8 138-4 141-1 157-7 142-8 
122-3 132-7 134-4 158-0 135-8 
128-7 135-6 128-4 146-5 133-1 
140-3 129-3 128-8 141-6 135-9 
137-5 129-8 132-2 147-1 137-6 
132-2 130-0 134-4 156-1 138-7 
136-6 137-7 135-1 159-6 141-6 
131-7 123-9 134-0 158-8 138-9 
132-4 128-2 131-3 157-3 137-8 
121-8 114-9 128-3 156-0 132-3 
114-8 113-5 119-4 150-5 125-1 
106-7 101-7 107-5 141-5 115-2 
105-4 96-9 103-1 136-3 111-7 
92-1 90-4 92-2 125-2 100-0 
92-5 84-0 86-6 116-9 95-9 
80-9 80-9 87-3 113-0 91-0 
86-6 77-3 89-9 113-0 93-9 
92-7 72-7 88-9 113-8 95-7 
93-7 72-6 88-7 113-8 96-0 
93-7 72-6 89-1 113-9 96-2 
92-9 73-0 89-9 114-1 96-3 
91-9 73°4 90-5 114-5 96-2 
90-6 73-0 90-8 114-6 95-9 
90-5 74-0 90-6 114-7 95-8 
91-5 74-3 90-4 114-9 96-2 
93-7 75-9 90-8 114-9 97-2 
97-5 76-2 91-7 115-0 98-9 
AUIRUNGE wx oh Meee wn Octo cie a> tome eicerae eee + « 99-6 78-4 92-4 115-5 100-1 
Sentermber. fovee cen doecteies caid det rencion Gets e 99-8 78-0 92-4 116-5 100-4 
OORGM ET Fk ees ew cseclorc tee «cmt te een cee 100-9 78-4 92-1 117-9 101-0 
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TABLE XVI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Crnsus AND Statistics OFrricE 
Base: Average of nine towns, 1910 = 1000 








Food, fuel, | Sundries, 











— Food only | light and clothing, 

rent boots 
1923 Miarehy : penis ociciecsed slemes PU aRer craratehe ta tenate Tool oka /MTe PORT. tes = oo MMe ret 1340 1304 1673 
“SLz) O12) 00] oYs) > Tena a a Ty Sen eat Quem ee a Bee ie (Oe ee 1318 1290 1697 
DQ DAs VE ciIre lates < ereyesc ole ievare tee orc ede everahs (eed vo load Per doraralorchctarevaletatalsis = » ole MERatle’s 1405 1353 1689 
OPEC MIMO CEG «co .cucrorcteserte bb rererircta ele Goetememe vere tis Grothe “atcialarevehe's « <A AMm MO cians 1346 1323 1667 
POE MTC Le ees exerarert oyopetatrreye tats ore toke APRESS Gio! Po elatatolele « » od EDs els. 1390 1346 1666 
September 1359 1330 1658 
TO2G Mar cla Semyarsi.oes cic oie cee tenroe ie oi aia oh hese BN nrc hos arteatere tose = 3 Oe bs 1353 1328 1638 
September 1346 1321 1615 
TO Ole NIST CIM, Mepbaes dal cis. <a oetob cercs an oh ARRe v4 nlehters asters a os « ae eeerS wo 2 1351 1344 1593 
September 1345 1339 1602 
VO DBS MPAT CIID: a arent ovciela cera c CEHGPA sols 5 6 \c/ok w hepatb eke RIO POE'S « « GAY HMDS 1356 1345 1635 
September 1318 1323 1628 
7 APSO ENTS aL ec 1 ORT occ OER ee TR REG Cot CREB sickest ica 1339 1345 1618 
September 1307 1327 1621 
193 Ore War ln yetetey. crs. cio ds PROS cers: savor Rgant era's esate nares 6 oo o SRI eS 1278 1310 1602 
September 1233 1281 1566 
LOS aire lad aeaiaens fossa v de a ciclo Oates Tells < carte cle eae fam oes Someta: 1229 1278 1510 
September 1173 1254 1479 
198 2— Mare taanee percncvstecterareravatercrstererstcl ators a sick rete ptat aA Mbebneh blr oreein de: ow evar Mage beraksiieress 1140 1235 1437 
LEVYS, Sis chU  E Cea ce oe RR UCD RR eA Ya ie PP 1106 1215 1432 
SUOMI DOR eh evant vvaets ete aise cere) Sas oA oa Hn a MOAR SIE NAG. des 5: SRR ee 1064 1190 1424 
December 24.0 4. 4.4 See) SERRE Ge Redo ation erates Ae ais Sebi e avalon, aE NS oe 8 1063 1187 1380 
POSS — MAC Mb er atic cine erticrslorcrs sous orsioi Sestconra a Fake GTA E SID ONeET erst a Se .c 6.0 ERE 1091 1160 1387 
UV ENS). ste Mon AOE RRA eh SURRENDER ROL URES ras), get 2 1135 1183 1394 
SSD GOTUDEST eo yeer ares otererie an ot aldara UNS Sac TIS sc osc eee eas 1133 1180 1394 
I) SCOUT ET fee «5-1. eloete oionar she tate tev dete tel cues anton dio haute can suo wie, oo een Saye 1205 1220 1408 
VOSA AMAT Lnmpmeneyn ore reves susy ae aves dh of ctcr cove rsterercrevorsnstecevatay orcs artVRaTeT RA 0 0: © « o-cherettererct ters 1191 1198 1406 
AU Ie eerie CORI OOOO OTIOOC OTRO Oe ROC ee ee 1195 1201 1411 
Sepvemiberecn carte ete tenets ch one ecm Esick sce «45: aeemeoaiels 1180 1191 1409 


TABLE XVII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911 = 1000 


Metals Jute, Agricul- 
—_—- and Leather, tural Dairy |Groceries} Meat Building | Chem- 








Coal Wool, | Produce, | Produce Materials icals 
Etc. Etc. 
1920—January............... 2079 2972 2420 1722 1605 2377 3090 2746 
DULY) ote Ries cook 2322 2742 2605 2266 1990 4230 3362 2906 
2368 1581 2107 2506 2030 8094 3070 2506 
2142 1206 1688 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 
2031 1514 1298 1424 1941 1496 2148 2054 
1942 1693 1636 1882 B68 1921 1842 2041 
1856 2071 1753 1617 1750 1985 2171 1923 
1825 2044 1808 2006 1752 3614 1950 1972 
1823 2657 1733 1794 1707 2366 1981 1894 
1834 2308 1629 1721 1731 2077 1825 1788 
1848 2303 1700 1450 1751 2258 1666 1784 
1831 1900 1755 1689 1721 2419 1758 1759 
1908 1743 1999 1693 1725 1879 1663 1784 
1917 1586 1988 1822 1739 2023 1705 1843 
1994 1447 1898 1732 1714 1735 1659 1843 
1970 1637 1789 1931 1730 2253 1663 1872 
1928 1836 1860 1721 1728 2211 1709 1904 
1914 1803 1728 1777 1707 1973 1746 1909 
1889 1728 1786 1878 1682 1903 1741 1942 
1917 1505 1875 1875 1686 2183 1751 1942 
1916 1353 1676 1725 1674 2192 1797 1942 
1837 1122 1569 1702 1677 2217 1887 1968 
1890 974 1162 1424 1811 1689 1925 2059 
1823 1049 1095 1362 1782 1571 2112 2179 
1757 1051 1206 1247 1783 1385 1984 2183 
1734 885 1252 1331 1760 1329 2049 2120 
1733 1022 1107 1179 1688 1211 2083 2124 
1707 1200 1231 1196 1720 1647 2047 2113 
1701 1383 1195 1076 1744 1532 2059 2078 
1699 1411 1190 1098 1734 1456 2056 2076 
1699 1374 1203 1141 1756 1478 2034 2044 
1694 1326 1242 1233 1752 1536 1992 2040 
1640 1249 1219 1400 1750 1489 2014 2052 
1637 1241 1274 1365 1743 1465 2017 2025 
1634 1225 1340 1335 1728 1559 2019 2008 
AUSUSE SS ISeh 30.0.2 ho dee 1639 1226 1361 1326 1718 1687 2005 2006 


Food, 
fuel, 
light, rent, 
and 
sundries 





ee oe eee serae 


All 
Groups 
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TABLE XVIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


Base: 1926-1930=1000 























Fuel and Miscel- 

a Food Rent Light Clothing laneous Total 
ELT ata eR ee here Ae se Wah AORN ria th 703 535 585 686 601 628 
igre ih ce Fa ST) Mma i 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
VETS EN CAT Ue CUUEE 5 chore Saboetdchteie ls osn.s ate oeiteire ts 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
ODS ea CT ch cts Gee cw so ciate s/etetalehs «+ (oes ele ie RISLeMotote 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
LOS a NGOAT ar at  Neeiee 6 oc che See eeaeis © cue e Batre Rha aots 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
POSO ra OT. doe MISE  tialele. oh taaints « se ere hee pieitiae ois 974 1007 991 947 986 981 
TOSO = HEDTUALY. Baie «eaten a's ocletaels: oye ieo.e ohare eke eeote. + 1000 1015 991 968 983 996 
SAULOMIS GL. APMOR Ere oreccie owl) reterele sie 's ook oc Peangic ss 968 1008 994 944 990 980 
LOST =e BGDITUAry Gees cs coc blostdele se one nfo otra Mata es 879 987 992 895 982 932 
PATIPUSG AOR ie ca clot alcatel Made sis seve chats Siebertiel 8 820 940 987 855 987 891 
1932—Febraury PERE ES, Oe LONI 5 alee het etharetatonsls 810 904 975 844 987 875 
URTISAUISG Joe MP IER, « cracls bra latepstater ate! Sisacapsis leptons 761 816 954 800 965 821 
I9Sa—— Pb ODLUATY Way. cio ale oie oiokette s o= 0's late 5 Greene 727 774 959 798 971 797 
NERVE SAO REIEN, asc 0S cbicrtanee ole wey ope cgtaiehmen.¢ (20 768 894 821 984 796 
PULSES (See Es ces ote a Rie REPS Sic’ wisvets Renate st 741 762 854 823 973 796 
751 761 849 823 975 800 
763 759 846 828 970 804 
Mz 780 758 856 833 974 812 
AME URG L OMLEE vac kien Haman ee ols one sleiererbalateye 774 756 837 831 973 807 
INOVOMRDORE NR och OCR ose crea tier teres, betes 780 756 835 834 973 810 





TABLE XIX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1918 = 1000 





Food- Wood Metals Non- 
stufts, Textile and Animal and metallic | Chem- All 
-_— etc., of Manu- Wood | Products} their Minerals | icals and | Groups 
vegetable| factures | Products Products | and their] Manures | combined 

origin Products 
991 1020 1072 1088 932 1022 1030 1055 
1039 1047 1124 1224 917 1013 1067 1053 
1345 1089 1130 1462 888 1007 1210 1235 
1313 1315 1210 1532 1051 1121 1436 1328 
1394 1616 1333 1676 1293 1333 1681 1511 
1587 2453 1530 1713 1524 1538 2040 1778 
1675 2750 1732 1750 1448 1629 1961 1858 
1891 8359 2124 1894 1752 2034 2318 2181 
1803 2623 2359 1674 1672 2136 1915 2025 
1678 2343 2172 1287 1268 1852 1510 1736 
1648 2201 2183 1447 1129 1583 1408 1666 
1761 2179 2192 1490 1151 1506 1365 1634 
1749 2213 2204 1714 1187 1515 1361 1747 
1732 2162 2195 1541 1167 1535 1251 1698 
1780 2135 2101 1480 1150 1475 1245 1677 
1731 2091 2087 1433 1125 1485 1225 1644 
1775 2134 1989 1363 1071 1429 1202 1588 
1596 1995 1976 1335 1035 1429 1174 1541 
1723 1974 1964 1407 999 1408 1177 1577 
1640 20085 1954 1450 951 1413 1169 1557 
1640 1969 1950 1484 939 1404 1154 1554 
1642 1962 1987 1444 960 1424 1163 1556 
1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 1551 
1608 1851 1995 1394 974 1385 1157 1519 
1632 1750 1974 1172 1000 1400 1157 1476 
1441 1643 1866 1035 1045 1362 1085 1319 
1590 1610 1845 982 972 1390..]... 1075 1335 
1582 1562 1842 868 1021 1401 1069 1308 
1445 1542 1830 855 1003 1375 1037 1266 
1507 1538 1873 961 1121 1384 1047 1327 
1486 1533 1877 966 1106 1371 1047 1317 
1532 1513 1873 947 1081 1368 1047 1318 
1512 1536 1873 963 1093 1367 1047 1320 
1555 1537 1873 985 1096 1362 1059 1336 
1563 1538 1878 992 1094 1364 1057 1339 
1522 1555 1881 1035 1096 1363 1058 1340 
1505 1557 1877 1034 1082 1361 1062 1332 
1503 1621 1875 1035 1065 1385 1074 1340 
1507 1603 1874 1040 1052 1381 1073 1337 
1507 1633 1876 1049 1017 1377 1065 1336 
1514 1629 1869 1064 1038 1374 1061 1342 
1493 1626 1871 1066 1042 1364 1061 1337 
1502 1616 1873 1041 1069 1367 1060 1338 
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TABLE XX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July, 1914 = 100 














Fuel 
—— Food and Clothing | House | Cost of 
Lighting rent Living 
TOTS — July eee ee ah ws meee Oe ner roma ier eo. res coe nee 187 146 303 165 186 
BEEV) Deel TU Peter aie RURR NG ere ANIC. CEE CR ROTI ECG CIRIUIGIG AN a SO ERMEMPEE., Can 0) ae 188 151 313 165 190 
1921—July...2:..... Sadao eases ace Saree N So sleG tee GERI RTS SIMISTaTS aera’ © 3c EME 4 174 176 268 165 ene 
LIED SES IV bac ty SN el Sey ERRNO cacy eae ON NOS RR cs 160 167 260 165 165 
1923—July 148 165 205 172 153 
1924—July.... 151 166 229 172 157 
1925—July 152 165 192 172 157 
1926—July 155 164 160 172 157 
1927—July 154 166 149 172 156 
1928—July 143 158 158 iy 147 
1929—July 145 143 160 172 148 
19380—July 136 143 137 158 13 
1931—July 100 143 1B 158 108 
1932—July 102 137 112 158 109 
19338—January. 101 136 115 158 109 
July 95 136 116 158 1038 
October 91 136 112 158 100 
November 92 136 112 158 101 
NB Ys (crs) stil 02) CAO eis Mine he ts Ae A. SE ae RE hs 4 3 1 88 136 111 158 98 
OBA JANA Ven vncicks he eae a eee ee ae ote Ae WER he ee haces 0 « ES « 86 13 111 158 96 
NOV) of DEN A RO Aastra Ab AAS GB He eno ol daa 85 136 112 158 96 
EEC IO sys heh es ete OE Fa Te RRS hs Ge ceils « ard eae ee 84 136 111 158 94 
ADE U eee eke ee Oe re Ne Rama a Boe Stal s+, «: Res 83 136 lil 158 93 
BBA on MO, LES oe MR TES AN 3. SERRE, A Ol Rs RI, 5 83 136 110 158 94 
BITTY abasiaae ER ok PAIS a RR OO SEN A te Se he PON: 85 136 {11 158 95 
RT A caer hs RR et ilswents Segoe ae cn CEO SE Gl EE, SEMI Oo Ae 87 136 112 158 97 
PATIO UIS Gee c,c chore Rea neo. s, Sere oe oes otek, Sete eens Bs Mad Stoo 0, SE Bs 87 136 115 158 97 
eptember se ct weet oe eek ce Oe oo ee cee Te ee ee hice « oc SM bei 90 136 115 158 100 


TR LODO As ns a AR Ai SE Mee ee Bote os ay Es 91 136 115 158 100 


_ TABLE XXI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lasour Orrice, BoMBAY 


Base: July, 1914=100 





ae 
n aU 
ae} as} 8 sa 38 
5 8 2 > S g af = 

oo wa | ere i) Bel gat ie fee aSel Silas 

ir R be te “4 ® Ss] ea | gn] 4 lesa] ah] as 

ei/218/2/2)/2 | & Se] shlso| 8 es] $3] ee 

om ES — rc 

Oo |e te fro | Sal Ol @ Hos oe) es | = i6eerez ho 
PO TGl es eee 151| 145] 452| 181] 216) 171] 144] 318] 174| 164] 2988] 194] 220] 221 
NO 2 Tal es i aces ck 186 | 152| 234| 185| 191] 170] 137] 270| 184] 156] 244| 198] 206] 200 
Ty aah Sa Ce Rane 170| 134| 220| 228) 188| 151] 196) 255 | 192] 1421 177] 189| 192] 190 
HS Sully ee Sek atk 1271 90] 2151 317] 178| 132] 217] 2111 196] 139] 1821 169] 178! 178 
ROBES uly asic On nn es 143 | 98] 211| 260] 174| 150] 265] 2321 1871 150] 166] 166| 1891 184 
Ros aly os di oe 141| 102| 159] 184] 148| 1401 182] 2081 144] 1391 153] 155 {| 1631 1858 
(ta idly weve oa. 146| 128| 144] 148] 143] 140] 144] 1801 130] 147] 150] 148] 152] 149 
HOO AU cen oa 139 | 129] 130| 162] 141 | 143| 154] 1631 142] 139| 136] 159] 1491 147 
Gee iulyh fi, te tt 130 | 124] 129] 196| 143! 131] 169] 172] 123| 146] 137| 140] 149| 147 
Te SN | nena aa 152 | 141] 140| 171] 153 | 147| 126] 168| 103] 157| 135] 133 | 142| 145 
PeO aly Or eck 117| 115| 125| 144] 124| 102] 75 | 154| 95| 143! 126] 131 | 123| 124 
aI Selves oe 711 781 106) 136) 91) 84} 741 143] 841 146] 1121 1421] 1171 108 
Pd uly ee ono ee oc ddes 85} 90! 116] 162] 106] 73] 75] 109] 95] 132] 108] 132] 1051 106 
W033 January cols. look co sx 91} 83| 114] 157| 107] 69] 90] 111} 84] 1081 108] 124] 1021 104 
Sy ee ee ict 86} 75| 109] 146| 100| 69] 90| 110] 77] 991 108} 118) 99] 100 
Oevobore ee ss g2} s1{ 108] 152] 100| 59] 78| 108} 76] 991 111] 118] 96 98 
November.............. so} gi} 107]} 147] 99] 591 75| 108] 76] 99] 110] 118] 95 96 
December.............-. 73! 781 1031 143| 96| 56| 741 103| 76} 99] 110] 118} 95 95 
199A—JaNUATY: «ce ossedsebeen, so! 74] 103] 143] 96| 591 77| 106! 73] 991 110] 117] 95 95 
February.......-......-. 76| 72| 102| 140| 93| 59| 78| 108| 75| 99] 110] 118} 96 95 
iat ihe aha Wee 761 721 100! 138| 92| 571 761 99] 751 99] 110] 118] 94 93 
TE Oe aE ie ea 5 741 711 1031 133) 901 621 771 971 731 991 110] 118] 94 93 
OPAL. NRO tage 77} 69| 1021 133]' 921 671 791 7} 72| 991 110} 118) 98 94 
Tice eee) ae so} 72| 102] 138] 94] 65] 851 99] 73] 99] 110} 118] 97 96 
Fale en ke 731 721 102] 141| 94| 641 9861 100] 731 99] 109] 117] 96 95 
Te eee 73| 73| 1031 144] 9531 66] 88| 99] 73{ 991 111] 118] 97 96 
September............... 71 Teeios | 142 | 0d4) 67.1 °87| 991 7h 991 ti01 fs) -67 96 


OCODCP a. Fo neene nieces 76 75 | 106 | 142 94 66 87 97 73 99 | 110; 118 97 96 
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TABLE XXII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


BurReEAv OF LABOUR S?rarIsTICcs 














1913 =100 

Fuel 

—. Food Clothing Rent and 

light 
131: ES BP ayes 00 012) Mn 0 oe Pa oo 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 
BOLD —“DCCOIUIDER so 5.052. cloe sass ease clchhe « 25.5 eos 105-0 104-7 101-5 101-0 
PONG —Decemiber: sok ces ao a eo Oe oc ce 126-0 120-0 102-3 108-4 
1917 —Decembers..5..00 od... och Soe eee 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 
TOTS Diecennher yy .2k need. scons eiccde es cake eee 187-0 205-3 109-2 147-9 
L910—D ecorilser:....’.2 sat oo. +cat ee cs ae ee ee 197-0 268-7 125-3 156-8 
(H20-—=dno ee ths. oe Pee icin ee ke an ee ae 219-0 287-5 134.9 171-9 
TD GGCTERIET S. cce cheek ca et eke can Oe oe 178-0 258-5 151-1 194-9 
50) ESS EN ie 9 Sa Un PO tier Oe AOR oN RR se, 144-7 222,6 159-0 181-6 
BY GGOM UOT)... hah Gat aes Rh re ae, 149-9 184-4 161-4 181-1 
LSD — JUG eae teh Stakon coe ER Cs 140-7 172:3 160-9 174-2 
Decem bert sock sok fs ce hes so ete 146-6 171-5 161-9 186-4 
Ke As aad RIDA ed < aes ARO cs, woe AP Seek” BJ 144-3 174-9 163-4 180-6 
IDSGemr Der ek ck <a eed cao ee 150-3 176-3 166-5 184-0 
TODA Finds Mee ic Sete Bixis oe Ptote hc saaaatele ae 142-4 174-2 168-0 177-3 
IDE CERIIET iby, eck hace SE oes ee aes 151-5 171-3 168-2 180-5 
BOZO TOO Cy cat AEE: Bi oloks acttreates 2 eas aks Boe re 155-0 170-6 167-4 176:5 
Pyeees DOr ash. detec oie tats oie elas ee ea 165-5 169-4 167-1 186-9 
T926— Jame. bis, hen ee ook. ee to oe Seas 159-7 168-2 165-4 180-7 
Pyecemiaers) Asoka chee ees ee ies 161-8 166-7 164-2 188-3 
G2 MNO Bs ead cokes eorce stoke os be ee es 158-5 164.9 162-1 180-8 
Pecehuwer v.45 ee ete yee a ee 155-9 162-9 160-2 183-2 
TO ZS Je eee ee tie leet ts Bay ae eee rm 152-6 162-6 157-6 177-2 
Decentberks 5; se os os ae ek ee cee 155-8 161-9 155-9 181-3 
1929 — June Metecrks, hohe nice ee eo eee 154-8 161-3 153-7 175-2 
BD ecentoer:..) knee bees 158-0 160-5 151-9 178-7 
1930—Jiine. 02 ee ee Ee oe ee 147-9 158-9 149-6 172-8 
Decem beri a san ccs 2 eee ee ees 137-2 153-0 146-5 175-0 
LOST JUNG eee eter ao cre cate oh eee eae ee 118-3 146-0 142-0 165-4 
Hscemiberyouns eee eee ok oo eee 114-3 135-5 136-2 168-0 
LOG2 JUNG. 5. eethons yl oe Ae ore AR tne Me 20" ey 100-1 127-8 127-8 157-1 
Decem ber aacrtgset sl. tank Soe ees 98-7 121-5 118-0 156-9 
V933——Junet Hooks. ne ernie es nk Oe ee 96-7 119-8 108-8 148-4 
December: cacotetecs scan ee 105-5 133-6 104-1 159-3 
19342—Sune a Jc Bice: cba ee 108-4 136-4 102-3 156-0 
Novem bers et he ae oe ee ee oe ces *114. *136- *102-3 *158-0 








*Calculated from percentage changes reported for each group. 


House fur- 
nishing 
goods 


104-0 
110-6 
127-8 
150-6 
213-6 
263-5 
292-7 
285-4 
247-7 
218-0 
202-9 
208-2 
222-2 


Miscel- 
laneous 
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TABLE XXIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ay 
ed 
ee ry 
ee ce ed 
ee ee ee 
ee ary 


tie:a8) aap aie, >a o\she- nicole 6) wb, 


December.s3.4. 4.04. 
1984—January.....<.......0- 
HGDIUALY ston. nee 


ENTIP UB Ean 3 Lean pate 
Mctobersnen cess cies 


Foods 


we 
SeseZee 
oOo Ct Ot > 


Collard 
Oo COD Wh 
Sb Noneo 


Base: 1926=100 


leather 


Textile 
pro- 
ducts 


Fuel 
and 
light- 


BuReEAv or LABouR STATISTICS 


Metals 


Build- 
ing 

mate- 
rials 


69-7 


Chem- 
icals 


House 
fur- 


Miscel- 


nishing | laneous 


goods 





es av 





al Mer, 
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jul 


pais 2 x ; 
*- 


; ; ‘cei ao we - , 





suet 
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Tice ea eee eo) Pee 
BE pte NA, “2 


i. ee demew ee ba 
eng ws ke 





“7 ey 


eR a TEER: Dagny Necks th ea i Rae eee. ie ae a Sap ig 7 ; st : no o's om j - - 2 | Eee ‘ 7. oo. on 


= AES CORK: eet 
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ain OA is me ae Ce Sd wr Sa 
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SRG RBR ESE ILLE SS> yor oven Speinl ec eee eee 
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Hs negates RISST TERS - wigis see as Heo gies 
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oS > Bo. ta 0 hg a a oe we ed ee po ve 




















> . 
¢ a aaa ome patent a 
y < ed ae ee ee az 

— oo ar S Se ec % 
= ccaty Salen Be = Se gusireesec Gooet Oe ou eer ees en eee re ses =< 
a 7 i a WP Ge fcr 2: y nate ty — —— ie os > ee tree t4 fe | = a per oo ar = po eed =s 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| Seg ep ee employment showed its cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction at the begin- 
ning of January, 1935, but the losses were 
decidedly smaller than at the same date in 
earlier years of the record. The firms furnish- 
ing data have laid off some 59,600 workers, 
on the average, between December 1 and 
January 1 in the years 1921-1934, while the 
decrease on the date under review amounted 
to 40,993, or not quite 69 per cent of the 
average for the years since 1920. Returns 
were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 8,965 employers whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 883,185, as compared with 
924,178 in the preceding month. The index 
(average 1926=100) stood at 94:4, compared 
with 98-9 on December 1 and 88-6 on January 
1, 1934. The indexes for the beginning of 
January in the thirteen -preceding years were 
as follows:—1938, 78:5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 
101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7; 
1927, 95-9; 1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 1924, 89-8; 
1923, 87:3; 1922, 78-8, and 1921, 88-8. The 
figures are indicative of conditions in all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of January, 1935, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 18-0, contrasted with 
17-5 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
December, 1934, and with 21-0 per cent at the 
beginning of January, 1934. The January per- 
centage was based on the reports compiled 
by the Department of Labour from 1,767 
labour organizations, embracing a membership 
of 161,618 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada for December, 
1934, indicated a decline in the volume of 
-business from November and also from the 
corresponding month a year ago, this com- 
parison being based on the average number 
of placements effected daily throughout the 
Service, construction and maintenance record- 
ing the heaviest loss under each comparison. 
Vacancies in December, 1984, numbered 

92731—14 


32,165, applications 47,746, and there were 
30,513 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent at the beginning of January, 1935, 
was $15.99 as compared with $16.02 for De- 
cember, 1934; $15.95 for January, 1934; $22.17 
for January, 1930; $21.96 for January, 1926; 
$21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.49 for January, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
71:5 in January, 1935, as compared with 71-2 
in December, 1934; 70-6 for January, 1934; 
and 63:5 in February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years. Comparative figures for certain 
earlier dates are 95:3 for January, 1930; 97-1 
for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64-9 for January, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in the table on page 95. The index of the 
physical volume of business was lower in 
December, 1934, than in November but higher 
than in December, 1933. Of the principal 
factors included those used as indicators of 
mineral production, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and imports were considerably lower than 
in November, while electric power output, 
trade employment and exports were higher. 
As compared with December, 1933, all these 
factors showed improvement with the excep- 
tion of construction, which was lower in this 
comparison also. Information available for 
January, 1935, shows a slight advance in whole- 
sale prices over the preceding month, while 
employment declined, the decrease, however, 
being less than normal for the peniod. Car- 
loadings were practically unchanged as com- 
pared with the preceding month and with 
January, 1934. 

Although the number of strikes and lockouts 
during January showed’ little change from the 
previous month, the number of employees in- 
volved and the time loss showed substantial 
increases, due largely to the commencement 
during January of a strike of coal miners at 
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Springhill, N.S., in which 1,100 workers were 
involved with a consequent time loss of 7,700 
working days and to two disputes of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto, Ont., in- 
volving 3,250 workers and resulting in a com- 
bined time loss of 11,000 working days. The 
number of disputes recorded was 9, involving 
4,792 workers with a time loss in man working 
days of 21,429, as compared with 8 disputes, 
340 workers and 1,875 days’ time loss in 
December, and 25 disputes, 5,736 workers and 
44.142 days’ time loss in January, 1934. The 
higher figures for the same month a year ago 
were largely due to two disputes of women’s 
' clothing factory workers in Toronto which in- 
volved some 3,500 workers for a time loss of 
28,500 working days, while three strikes of 
loggers, etc., in northern Ontario involved 345 
workers with a time loss of 3,000 days, and 
three disputes in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick involved 1,000 coal miners and caused 
a time loss of 4,000 working days. No disputes 
were carried over from December but nine 
disputes commenced during January. Three 
of these disputes were terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, a compromise settlement being 
reached in one case, while the result of one 
was recorded as indefinite. The disputes un- 
terminated at the end of the month num- 
bered six and involved some 1,500 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes. and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


The House of Commons, on 


Canada and February 8, agreed to mo- 


International tions made by the Prime 
Draft Con- Minister, the Right Hon. R. 
ventions. B. Bennett, declaring it ex- 


pedient that Parliament ap- 
prove of five Draft Conventions adopted by 
the general conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, as follows:— 

(1) Draft Convention concerning Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement, adopted at the 9th con- 
vention, June 24, 1926 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1926, page 685). 


(2) Draft Convention concerning the Mark- 
ing of the Weight on Heavy Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels, adopted at the 12th session, 
June 21, 1929 (Lasour Gazzrts, July, 1929, 
page 766). 

(3) Draft Convention concerning the Protec- 
tion against Accidents of Workers employed in 
Loading and Unloading Ships (revised 1932), 
adopted at the 16th session, April 12, 1932 
(Lasour Gazertr, May, 1932, page 567). 


(4) Draft Convention concerning the Appli- 
cation of the Weekly Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings adopted on November 17, 1921 
(LaBour GaAzeETtE, January, 1922, page 53). 

(5) Draft Convention limiting the Hours of 
Work in Industrial Undertakings to Eight in 
the Day and 48 in the Week, adopted on No- 
vember 28, 1919 (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1919, page 1440). 


A summary of the Employ- 


Employment ment and Social Insurance 
and Social bill introduced by the 
Insurance Prime Minister in the 
Bill. House of Commons on 

January 29, appears else- 


where in this issue. In moving the second 
reading on February 12, Mr. Bennett pointed 
out that the measure was one of insurance and 
not of relief—other plans, he said, were being 
considered for dealing with the relief of those 
at present unemployed. The scheme would 


A be administered by a commission of repre- 


sentatives of the employers, employees, and 
the government. There would also be an ad- 
visory committee which would be the “watch- 
dog of the fund’; it would see that the fund 
was maintained in an effective condition and 
would be an effective guard against political 
influence entering into the administration of 
the fund. In addition there would be local 
committees to deal directly with employers 
and employees. The advisory council would 
probably consist of persons interested in social 
welfare who were free from political or indus- 
trial affiliations. 

The number of Canadians who will be 
eligible for the scheme will be about 1,701,834 
the Prime Minister said. All people in Can- 
ada will not be insurable under the Act; no 
Act in any country goes so far as that. The 
number excluded would be about 864,187 per- 
sons, including about 200,000 in farming. The 
list of exempted occupations was divisible 
roughly into two parts—those who by reason 
of their employment are assured of certain 
benefits (such as civil servants and police- 
men); and persons whose employment is more 
or less casual. Where logging is carried on for 
12 months in the year a change could be made 
in the Act to bring bush workers under its pro- 
visions. The government would pay the cost 
of administration, in addition to contributing 
20 per cent of the aggregate from the employ- 
ers and employees. In England the cost of 
administration was 123 per cent, and in Can- 
ada it would likely be more. 


Mr. Bennett gave an account of the evolu- 
tion of the British unemployment scheme over 
the years since it came into operation, and 
changes made in the rates of benefit as a result 
of experience and changing conditions. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 1933 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 81,603,021 100,503,778} 115,561,069 79,509,522 86,991,972} 104,637,964 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONnsUIMption. “eee ease es 37, 229, 405 39, 108, 339 49, 884, 153 32,391, 424 35,367,553 43,711,559 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 43,901, 826 60, 850, 223 65,124,512 46, 652,017 50,928, 856 60,384,590 

Customs duty collected......... $ 6, 166, 167 6,330,598 7,124, 253 5,770,944 5,985, 802 6, 688, 218 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUMESO eee etl eter ta at DUN [ara terat atte AUe etd 3,040, 166, 887] 3,092,212,151) 2,597,015, 425] 2,491,921,510] 2,837,469, 562 
Bank notes in circulation........ PSNI Me eke chee eyo a ee 136,434,754] 139,995,879) 121,218,816] 132,058,957] 128,189,306 
Bankidenosits.savingsp heen 0 lle aute get lua 1,407, 201,814] 1,411,317, 113] 1,350,903, 682] 1,356,916, 826] 1,358,189, 789 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 838,796,579] 871,892,870) 878,748,673] 898,159,673} 884,378,313 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

GWOmIMOW SEOCK Seles esha ie ree Ha Ue es lateters eat er 86-2 86-0 81-6 75-3 76-8 

APOLOTTeC SCOCKS I Vena rae stineren I ccc ehe lec sah al euliate 71-4 70-6 64-1 60-2 59-1 
@) Index of interestirates eee at. fa oun ies 76-2 81-0 97°2 98-5 97°3 
(2) Frater wholesale, Index 

cS a CIR Rs MA 71-5 71-2 71-2 70-6 69-0 68-9 
(2) Peiecn, Retail, Family Bud- 

DOU N Pee creatias a eee cd aiareseletals $ 15-99 16-02 16:03 15-95 15-83 15°72 
IBUSMesstiallUTes MUD SE eH ea ciets leit ere mae eee MeN RU NU Wena 119 153 159 155 
Businessitarlures. lia lov itis sisi Sutil ct tepe.s Aiseet ie aah is eeehe es awl eae 2,104,778 2,009, 188 2,344,772 1, 939, 833 

(?) Employment, index number, ( 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 94-4 98-9 100-2 88-6 91-8 91-3 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 18-0 17-5 16-2 21-0 20-4 19-8 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Sige hea ay ane ae Lea ee Ua ts cars 157, 908 157, 238 194, 755 156, 697 143, 472 181, 682 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ LZ TAQ DSC Noel! skew aisles 13, 782, 020 LL SO 20S Laican eee ee 13, 287, 651 
Operating expenses........ PSN Stee fil ae me HULU AL a 10, 436, 857 10, 630,042 10,091,769 10, 112,023 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
SLOSS CALMING Me Mee yee ED lg fla eieiece eee ani 10,705,780 11, 184, 506 8,970,335 9,912,738 10,389, 925 
(8) Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
RING B eee) en Waren ciatetal CNT RL AN abt a Ui do4voue 7,742, 678 8,081,346 6, 666,340 6,804, 113 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOM=TNTLO spel we ing Oe UMM ae A aL Oo 0 |) 2, 225,567,281) 1,681,831, 291] 1,536,844, 685] 2,010,896, 664 
Butldine permite. ce ae: SS be ee as aE 2,496, 535 2,606, 868 692,962 1,983, 292 1, 624, 138 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 10, 220, 100 6,062, 200 10, 451,500 6, 702,900 8, 207, 600 10, 637, 200: 
Mineral Production— 

IBITORITOM ee gee oe ner eee tons 44,416 42,364 38,968 30, 677 38, 612 29,592 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 59,526 58,732 57,050 60, 787 49,557 43,099 

Herro-allovas). Why oice awe tons 2,807 3,641 8,778 1,814 2,228 7,580 

Reyer Ure mepws SUE WN aie bes usu tat IE TTS yee eo ce MRR RN SRO 31,571,724 28,322,117 19,953, 733 25,366, 803 
ZATC: 284 § Peo sania s ee cab tie JE CSUN IAL SUAS eaeeeUate als eT TVD Me a 27, 222,359 21,767,490 22, 238,145 21,740, 806 
CODpeney eee we sae eee USB Sia a ce ene hata Sea aE 34, 357, 662 26, 514,543 26, 610,276 26,431,609 
INTOKEL MT ee rie ne Renee ols Voy Mile Ms mepAATS! 8/. 0 ne OL Sen A ae 12,159,388 9, 268, 292 8,805,016 10, 847,417 
Gold ee Mayes eae ha rs OUTIC OS es pire a Ptr stay Wa tates to et Tee 248,300 231,300 248, 639 241,928 
SUL VEGI ames Mun uy) mua ste ans UME EST ig ae tala Mer ca Un ATER en | On aN 1,535,079 1,489, 694 1,096,399 1,299,096 
Coal ee ey Bae Seay lM PONS SA Eke Re Devel 1,409,346 1, 270, 567 1,304, 830 1,346, 878 

Crude petroleum imports....... Palit ten eee 47,610,000 124,040, 000 57,800, 000 64,970,000 91,760, 000 
Rubberimports wpa eedas 3 Bs ees ee ela sh 6,381,000 3,511, 869 3, 854, 000 3,972,000 4,892,000 
Cotton amportsecw ke [Neychal kabel sve Mili llaas Mitty, sia 18, 800, 000 18, 479, 000 8,499, 000 19, 803,000 19,058,000 
Wool, raw, TMPOrts,.. anaid vena A yes) MRO ite 812,000 872,000 2,076,000 1,877,000 1,896,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Dae: ee nD) nate DEEN CRs IN ae 161,242,847; 195,358,670) 131,770,258) 123,034,488] 183,571,505 
Blour production 33.002). ee Does 8 cra s SU Ak 969, 482 1, 703, 831 1,042,505 967, 284 1, 827,340 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 29, 801, 281 55,877,000] 105,306,000 22,657,000 56,968,000} 139,001,000 
Footwear production........... yOPe HU ays} (MG AUN SIN DAL a , 170,010 1,316, 118 1,030, 906 4,816 Viedly2a3 
Output of central electric stations 

dailyaveragve.. woh ees) fear a LL ai otam AN alti 66, 487, 000 65, 115,000 55, 600, 000 55,093,000 56, 745,000 
Sales of insurance............... SHR Eee UR 37,353,000 35,530, 000 27,726,000) _ 41,127,000 36, 768, 000 
ING Waprintee ae aay ie a: TORS PH auncueeea, ie 239, 830 240,870 188,370 175,300 193,720 
AutomopilesspPASsSCneer. He cee Neuman a ame 1,953 1,052 4,946 Dia 1,503 
Index of Physical Volume of 

BUSINESS ee eae ih yap k lagen eel Riad baer Neale 92-4 96-5 86-8 86-2 85-3 
INDUSTRIAL) PRODUCTION. (sistas [eee tie et eee 91-0 97-0 84-5 85-1 83-9 

Monerali production yee tsi haektintertacie wanton 121-8 137-5 120-6 118-2 114-4 

Lani facturing acm sels wale cee leet [Peer leeat ¢ Uletamt els tre 91-8 96-0 80-7 88-6 86-2 

Construction: cee ven canine ecg. Lot he 31-2 43-1 47-4 36-4 39-7 

FULECErIC PO Wee ees sue Lee ale tsa aadecodel eee 188-8 181-4 162-9 156°5 158-1 
DOTISDR TEE TION Ge eteute ces eiar pate sie craters eer ene celeste 96-1 95-2 93-2 89-3 89-9 

Trade-ciaployment. os cci decade Peie cad: wees 130-6 119-3 113-8 115-9 112-8 

Carlondin gs Wien eng. sshre uti heels lium aurea t 65-7 65-9 73°6 60-4 62-9 

JAM pOTbsierce mie attr suse bei mek wee ct. 72-6 85-3 62-8 67-8 77-4 

1p 070) eR Peed «xD A a el Ae (Le INL A CE 61-6 60-6 75-4 53-5 58-3 





1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
4) Figures for end of previous month. 
‘) Figures for four weeks ending January 26, 1934 and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in period of four weeks ending January 26, 1935, December 31 and December 1, 1934; January 27, 
1984, December 30 and December 2, 1933. 


© MacLean’s Building Review. 


8) Operating expenses for 1934 include pensions. 
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Provision for labour exchanges was one of 
the most important in the bill, Mr. Bennett 
said. It was intended to make a surplus of 
labour at one point available when a shortage 
occurred at another point. The present em- 
ployment service bureaus were maintained 
jointly by the provinces and the Dominion. 
They would be continued and adapted to the 
new scheme and the continued co-operation 
of the provinces would be sought. 


The following estimate of 
the number of unemployed 
persons in Canada in March, 
1933, and in December, 
1934, prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, was quoted by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on January 22:— 

“In view of the uncertainty mentioned above 
an effort was made at the census of 1931 to 
collect complete information on the matter, 
as for the date of the census, by securing 
from every wage earner in the country a 
statement whether he was or was not working 
on June 1, 1931, together with the reason for 
not being at work. On that date approxim- 
ately 395,000 of the 2,570,000 wage earners of 
Canada had no job, while 48,000 more were 
temporarily laid off. This figure of 395,000 
gives us a basis for subsequent estimates as 
to the number of unemployed, though certain 
observers claim that the 43,000 temporary lay- 
offs should also be considered as unemployed. 
On the basis of the combined figure of 438,000 
on June 1, 1931, it was estimated in a paper 
prepared by Professor Jackson and others of 
the University of Toronto that 726,000 were 
unemployed in March of 1932. This bureau, 
however, has always questioned the propriety 
of the addition of persons temporarily laid 
off to those with no job, but it was certainly 
the case that from 600,000 to 650,000 must 
have been out of employment in March, 1932, 
and probably 750,000 at the same date of 1933 
when employment was about at its low point 
and when the total number of employees on 
the staffs of the firms making monthly reports 
to this bureau fell to about its lowest level at 
698,000 on April 1, 1933. 

“Since April 1, 1933, the number of em- 
ployees of reporting firms has been steadily 
increasing, with slight seasonal exceptions. 
Between April 1 and December 1 of 1933, 
147,000 persons were added to the employees 
of the firms making monthly reports to the 
bureau, while between December 1 of 1933 
and December 1 of 1934 an additional 75,000 
were added, being a total addition of 222,000 
to the staffs of reporting firms, some of which 
was due to the inclusion of additional firms 
in the records and some to the increase of 


Decline in 
unemployment 
in Canada in 


1933 and 1934. 
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employees in the unemployment camps main- 
tained by the Department of National Defence 
and by certain provincial authorities. After 
making allowance for these two elements in 
the situation, it would appear that the number 
of unemployed wage earners in the country 
as a whole has been reduced from 750,000 at 
the worst point of the depression to something 
like 400,000 at the present time.” 


The Unemployment Insur- 


Unemployment ance Statutory Committee 
insurance established in Great Britain 
recommended under the provisions of the 
for farm Unemployment Act, 1934 
workers in (Lasour GaAzeTTe, August 


1934, page 744), presented to 
the Cabinet in January a 
unanimous report recommending the inclusion 
of agricultural workers in the unemployment 
insurance scheme. This committee, of which 
Sir William Beveridge is chairman, has au- 
thority under the Act to recommend amend- 
ments in regard to rates of contributions, 
rates, conditions and duration of benefit, the 
waiting period, and continuous unemploy- 
ment. 

The committee place the rate of unemploy- 
ment among farm workers at not less than 
7:5 per cent. The scheme proposed for farm 
workers differs from the general scheme alike 
in rates of benefit, length of benefit and rates 
of contribution. The rates of benefit recom- 
mended for agricultural workers are approx- 
imately $3 weekly for each adult male, $1.60 
for his wife, and alternative scales for each 
child. The first alternative provides 50 cents 
for each child. The second provides 75 cents 
for the first child and 60 cents for each addi- 
tional child, subject to a maximum of $7.50 
weekly. 

The benefit rates under the general scheme 
are $4.10 weekly for each adult male, $2.10 for 
his wife, and 50 cents for each child. Weekly 
rates of contribution payable by each of the 
three parties—the employer, the employee 
and the State—compare as follows: The adult 
male agricultural worker, ‘eight cents; the 
adult male worker under the general scheme, 
20 cents; the adult female agricultural worker, 
seven cents; the adult female worker under 
the general scheme, 18 cents. 

Under the scheme recommended by the 
Committee the initial qualifying condition for 
benefits would be 20 contributions. Then a 
claimant, to begin benefits during the year, 
must have 10 unexhausted contributions to 
his credit. He is then entitled to two weeks’ 
benefit for the first 10 and one week’s benefit 
for each two unexhausted contributions be- 
yond 10, subject to a maximum of 50 weeks 
in any one year. 


Great Britain. 


Frprvuary, 1935 
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The report proposes a 25 per cent reduction 
in the contribution in the case of hirings for 
12 months and a 124 per cent reduction in the 
case of hirings for six months. The committee 
excludes the family farm and the private gar- 
dener from the scheme. 


The December issue of the 
International Labour Re- 
view, the monthly publica- 
tion of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, 
presents the results of a 
study of unemployment insurance as a pos- 
sible cause of wage fluctuations in Great Brit- 
ain. The writer points out that in discussions 
of the effect of wage levels on the level of 
employment it is often assumed that unem- 
ployment benefit tends to maintain wages far 
above what would otherwise be their natural 
level. The aim of the article is to examine 
whether this assumption is a sound one. For 
this purpose the chief materials used are the 
course of wages, prices, and unemployment in 
Great Britain during the last half-century and 
the development of unemployment insurance 
in that country; reference is also made to the 
post-war experience of the United States and 
Germany. From a study of these materials 
the author has been able to distinguish be- 
tween times and ways in which unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit has tended to hold 
wages up, or has had little effect, or some- 
times, as a result of its cost to the employers, 
has even encouraged their fall. The main con- 
clusion reached is that positive assertions as 
to the effect of unemployment benefit on the 
maintenance of wage levels are not warranted 
by any ascertainable facts. 


Effect of 
unemployment 
insurance on 
wage levels. 


The House of Commons, on 
January 28, adopted a reso- 
lution referring to the 
Standing Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations the prob- 
lem arising out of the em- 
ployment on Canadian ships of large numbers 
of orientals. The resolution, as originally moved 
by Mr. Thomas Reid (New Westminster), 
asked the government to “take such steps as 
will provide for employment of greater num- 
bers of white Canadian citizens on all ships 
and vessels of Canadian ownership and 
registry, the owners of which receive grants 
of money from the public treasury of Can- 
ada.” On the suggestion of the Hon. R. J. 
Manion, Minister of Railways and Canals, 
the resolution was, with Mr. Reid’s consent, 
amended to provide for the reference of the 
question to the Standing Committee. The 
resolution stated the following facts as a 
proper subject for investigation: 


Inquiry into 
employment of 
crientals on 
Canadian ships. 


Great numbers of Canadian seamen on the 
Pacific coast of British Columbia are out of 
employment and in many cases destitute; 

Owners of ships and vessels of Canadian 
registry on the Pacific coast of British Columbia 
give employment in large measure to seamen, 
cooks and engineers of oriental origin; 

Other countries give greater consideration 
to the employment of their own nationals on 
ships and vessels belonging to their own 
country ; 

The Canadian government grants large sums 
of money to the owners of ships and vessels 
by way of subsidies; 

It is desirable that every encouragement be 
given for the employment of officers, seamen, 
cooks and engineers of white Canadian citizen- 
ship in preference to those of oriental origin 
on all Canadian owned and registered ships 
and vessels. 


Speaking in the House of 
Commons on January 24, 
on a motion by Mr. H. E. 
Spencer (Battle River), ask- 
ing the federal government 
to adopt a definite health 
policy which could be carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the provincial governments, the 
Hon. D. M. Sutherland, Minister of Pensions 
and National Health, expressed his sympathy 
with the purpose of the motion, stating that 
he would do all in his power as Minister of 
Health to further the policy of co-operation. 
He referred to the plan now under considera- 
tion by the provincial organizations of the 
Canadian Medical Association, which was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, December, 1934, 
page 1098. “The comments and suggestions 
which the individual doctors make,” he said, 
“will come back through the provincial bodies 
to the Canadian Medical Association, and from 
their replies and the original plan it will be 
possible for the association to evolve some 
plan which they can recommend to some gov- 
ernment. It does seem to me that until that 
plan is evolved and ready to be presented to 
a government, steps should not be taken in 
the matter, because there is no use going into 
a thing of this kind at random and without 
seeing just where you are going.” 

The Minister outlined the recent develop- 
ment of medical science in the prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, which had 
resulted in a marked improvement in public 
health. He also described the valuable work 
done by provincial, municipal, and voluntary 
organizations in the same direction. He con- 
cluded with the following announcement: “It 
1s my purpose to invite at some mutually con- 
venient time within the next two or three 
months the ministers of health of the various 
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provinces to come to Ottawa and discuss with 
me their problems, with the idea, just as the 
hon. member for Battle River suggests, of fur- 
thering co-operation between the federal and 
provincial bodies, because I am firmly con- 
vinced that any advances that are to be made 
will be made only along the lines of that co- 
operation. In extending that invitation to 
the provincial ministers of health I am in 
hopes that much good will come of our meet- 
ing.” 

The House agreed to the motion on Janu- 
ary 31. 


The benefits of local health 


Benefits of units were described by the 
community Minister of Pensions and 
health units. National Health in the 


course of the address quoted 
in the preceding note, as follows:— 


“Tn a general way the object of a health unit 
is to extend public health activities to rural 
districts, so that they really have a clinic avail- 
able to them to give advice on medical sub- 
jects, principally in the preventive sphere. 
They educate the public with regard to the 
best methods of preventing disease. As they 
move about the homes they see improvements 
that might be made, perhaps in connection 
with drainage or something along that line, 
and they also have to do with the children 
both of the pre-school and the school age. 
They visit the schools and examine conditions 
there; they also examine the younger children 
and give advice to the parents as to what 
might be done for the children. Another im- 
portant function of the health clinic is the 
education of mothers, both before children 
are born and in the post-natal period, as to 
the care that should be exercised. That work, 
in certain parts of the country, has had wonder- 
ful results. Probably the province of Quebec 
has made greater advances in connection with 
health units than have been made in any other 
part of the country, and I think that province 
is to be congratulated on the way it has sup- 
ported the movement and on the benefits that 
have accrued from it. Those associated with 
these health units also carry on a campaign 
against the various contagious diseases and, 
in co-operation with the doctors of the com- 
munity, epidemics can be stamped out much 
more quickly than was possible in the past.” 


In regard to the service rendered to the sick 
throughout Canada by the Victorian Order of 
Nurses the Minister said: “I think perhaps 
from a doctor’s standpoint the Victorian Order 
of Nurses does more good and is of more 
actual benefit to the sick people than any 
other similar institution in the country. Per- 


sonally I regard that body as doing very 
excellent work throughout the country.” 


Early in February Mayor 
James Simpson held a con- 
ference of various bodies 
interested in the welfare of 
youth, to consider’ the 
urgent problems arising out of the situation 
of the large numbers of unemployed young 
people in Toronto. At the close of the con- 
ference the Mayor announced that two com- 
mittees would be formed to make special 
efforts “to rehabilitate the lost generation.” 
The main committee, the members of which 
are to be nominated by the Mayor, will seek 
to place young persons in employment. This 
body, in turn, will nominate a sub-committee 
which will look after the recreation and gen- 
eral welfare of youth. 


“T know conditions are deplorable,” Mayor 
Simpson said. “There are several thousands 
of young men and young women who have 
nowhere to turn, and the plight of some of 
these, whose parents are already on relief, is 
very serious. To the average intelligent adult 
there is only one deduction—that, from a 
moral point of view, aside from economics, 
such a state cannot help but prove disas- 
trous to the individual and the community. 
If the average man or woman would do a 
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little hear-searching they would realize the 


evils that can arise if the problem is not dealt 
with.” 

The Mayor stated he would go over the 
list of those who attended the conference, and 
from it, supplemented possibly from outside 
sources, he would choose the committee which 
will investigate and report on conditions 
among Toronto youth and remedies for their 
troubles. It would be, he said, a committee 
similar in set-up and function to that of the 
Lieutenant-Governor on MHousing (Lasour 
GazeTrr, November, 1934, page 1008). 

The work of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish, in promoting co- 
operation in Nova Scotia is 
outlined in an article by the 
Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, of the Extension 
Division, which appears in the January issue 
of Consumers’ Cooperation, the organ of the 
Consumer’s Co-operation purchasing move- 
ment in the United States. The college is 
endeavouring to spread the knowledge of co- 
operative principles among the farmers, miners, 
fishermen and other workers in the provinces. 
Group action by the people, it is stated, is 
advocated in “the four possible fields open to 
them,” as follows:— 
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“(a) The consumers’ cooperative society, 
or the so-called co-operative store, is gaining 
great ground. Already 18 such societies are 
functioning in eastern Nova Scotia alone, and 
some of them are among the most successful 
on the North American continent. 

“(b) The field of finance opens up great 
possibilities for the common people. Those 
who control money and credit in the nation 
control most other things too. After a little 
less than two years of activity we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing among very poor people 
27 credit unions, and the total money controlled 
by these little groups to date is $90,000. It 
may well be that this means of taking care of 
their own credit needs is the foundation for 
other activities that will result in the recon- 
struction of society. 


“(c) Already in Nova Scotia many plants 
such as processing and manufacturing plants 
are owned and operated by the primary pro- 
ducers. This idea can be extended among 
labourers. In England the co-operative move- 
ment now operates 150 manufacturing plants. 
There is the germ here of an ordered society 
where production is for use and an ascertained 
need. 

“(d) Primary producers of all kinds can 
get further control of their own business by 
organizing for marketing purposes. Not only 
is group action absolutely necessary in this 
field for greater economic returns, but it is 
impossible for small producers in any other 
way to have volume of quality and standard 
goods without it. A large part of our people 
are small farmers and fishermen, and their suc- 
cess will be determined in great measure by the 
growth of this movement. We are promoting 
a great variety of organizations in this field.” 


The Consumers’ Advisory 
Consumers’ Board recently presented a 
interest in report to the United States 
recovery National Recovery Ad- 


measures in 
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ministration containing re- 
commendations for’ the 
revision of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. “The consumer’s 
interest,” the report states, “requires that 
goods be turned out in large and increasing 
volume, that living standards may be advanced 
to the highest level to which our productive 
capacity and our technical skill can raise them. 
Competition which contributes to this end 
must be encouraged; prices kept low. There 
must be maintained in the industrial system a 
degree of flexibility which will permit the low- 
eost to displace the high-cost plant, the more 
efficient producer to supersede his less efficient 
competitor. The door must be kept open to 
new products and processes, to new blood and 
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new ideas. The evidence is conclusive that the 
people of the United States do not have and 
never have had an average standard of living 
high enough to justify complacent acquiescence 
in any program which restricts production. 
Thousands are improperly fed, badly housed, 
inadequately clothed. Nearly all of us could 
increase our consumption of goods and service 
without over-indulgence. In such a situation 
it is fantastic to talk of overproduction. There 
has been over-capacity only in the sense that 
industry had produced more than it can sell 
at high prices. If prices are not so high as to 
prevent it, idle labour and capacity will be put 
to work and the so-called surpluses of the 
goods of which our people stand in desperate 
need will shortly disappear.” 

The committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: (1) that the government retain 
the right to impose codes of fair competition 
as a measure of industrial control; (2) that the 
vast majority of these codes be confined to the 
establishment of simple minimum standards 
governing hours, wages, child labour, collective 
bargaining and fair trade practices; (3) that 
there be added to these standards comparable 
quality standards for the protection of the 
consumers; (4) that definite limits be set on 
such price and quantity controls as may be 
permitted to code authorities in exceptional 
cases; (5) that public membership on code 
authorities be made proportionate to the 
powers which they exercise; (6) that the tariff 
section of the Act be repealed; and (7) that 
provision be made for the collection of com- 
plete industrial statistics. 


The International Labour 
Conference, at its 11th 
session in 1928, adopted a 
resolution, proposed by the 
Japanese Workers’ dele- 
gate, requesting the Inter- 
national Labour Office to “consider the pos- 
sibility of undertaking an investigation as 
early as possible into the conditions of work 
of men, women, and children employed, in- 
cluding wages, hours of work, hygienic condi- 
tions, and other conditions affecting their em- 
ployment, in the textile industries of the 
various countries of the world.” (LaBour Ga- 
ZETTE, July, 1928, page 759.) 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Govern- 
ing Body, at its Forty-second Session in Octo-" 
ber, 1928, decided to set up a Committee on 
Conditions of work in the Textile Industry, 
which prepared a draft questionnaire to be 
sent to the Governments concerned with a 
view to obtaining information on hours of 
work and wages in the two principal branches 
of the industry, cotton and wool, which employ 
from two-thirds (France) to nine-tenths 
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(United States) of all the workers in the tex- 
tile industry. 

The Governing Body decided that before 
the enquiry was undertaken the Governments 
concerned should be consulted so as to make 
sure of obtaining their fullest collaboration. 
These consultations are still in progress, and 
the Governing Body has therefore not yet 
authorized the enquiry. 


In the meantime the International Labour 
Review (Geneva), December, 1934, publishes 
the results of a survey of regulation hours of 
work in the cotton and wool industries, and 
for the principal producing countries, this sur- 
vey being based on information drawn from 
social legislation, collective agreements, spe- 
cial studies and the press. It is pointed out 
that the fundamental usefulness of the pro- 
ducts of the textile industry, the amount of 
capital invested in it, and the large number of 
workers it employs make it one of the most 
important of all industries. Taking only the 
manufacturing operations connected with 
spinning, weaving, and finishing, the number 
of persons employed forms from 8 to 20 per 
cent of the total industrial population in the 
great industrial countries (Italy, the United 
States, Germany Switzerland, France, Japan, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Poland). 

“Textile firms,” the Review states elsewhere, 
“are engaged in a race for markets in a world 
where production exceeds possible consump- 
tion. The result is that each competitor seeks 
to reduce to a minimum his costs of produc- 
tion, which are determined partly by the 
quality of his equipment and the degree of 
organization of the undertaking, and partly by 
the conditions of employment. The cost of 
labour necessarily plays a part in determining 
the costs of production, varying as it does 
approximately from one-sixth to one-quarter 
of the total. In the United States, wages 
represent 27.3 per cent of the cost of produc- 
tion for cotton and wool and 22 per cent for 
woollen yarn. In Great Britain the propor- 
tion for cotton yarn is 13 to 18 per cent, and 
for weaving it is 18 to 22 per cent. Hours of 


work are consequently among the factors 
affecting the competitive power of under- 
takings.” 

On January 17 President 
Social Roosevelt transmitted to 
security Congress his program of 


program in 
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social security, recommend- 
ing the adoption of legisla- 
tion to provide as follows: 

(1). Immediate protection of the needy 
aged (above 65) through free State pensions, 
of not to exceed $30 a month, financed on a 


fifty-fifty basis by the States and the govern- 
ment; 

(2). A national system of compulsory con- 
tributory old age insurance, financed in equal 
payments by employers and employees with- 
out governmental financial participation; 

(3). A system of voluntary old-age annui- 
ties, bought directly from the government, 
for those in higher income groups; 

(4). A system of unemployment insurance, 
financed by a 3 per cent tax on payrolls im- 
posed by the government with credits up to 
90 per cent to employers contributing to 
similar plans in the States; 

(5). Federal grants to States for assisting 
widows and children and for the protection of 
public health (not health insurance) ; 

(6). Supervision of the insurance (old age 
and unemployment) systems by a social in- 
surance board in the Labour Department; 
supervision of direct benefits to the aged and 
other dependants by the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration; supervision of the health bene- 
fits by the Public Health Service. 


The President estimated that it would 
require about $100,000,000 from the Federal 
Treasury to institute the social security plan. 
This would be divided among the various 
activities, part to go as a subsidy for free 
pension awards, part to encourage adequate 
State administration of unemployment insur- 
ance laws; part as a Federal subsidy for aid 
to dependent mothers and children, part for 
maternal and child health, part.for a similar 
subsidy for benefits to crippled children, and 
for other purposes of public health. He gave 
assurance that the Federal subsidies were 
needed only for initiating the system. One °' 
of the guiding principles of the whole plan, 
particularly relating to unemployment and old 
age insurance, he said, was that it should be 
self-sustaining “in the sense that funds for the 
payment of insurance benefits should not 
come from the proceeds of general taxation.” 


A proposal submitted to the House of Com- 
mons on January 30, by Mr. I. D. Cotnam 
(North Renfrew), that the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act should apply to blind 
people over 40 years of age, was, on motion 
of the Minister of Labour, referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations. 


The Winnipeg City Council, on January 28, 
passed by the casting vote of the acting 
Mayor, a resolution recommending that the 
Dominion Government provide a system of 
non-contributory unemployment insurance out 
of a fund to be raised by means of a special 
graduated federal income tax. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


N application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of Labour 
on January 11 from certain shopmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways at 
Winnipeg, being members of the Fort Rouge 


Railroad Workers’ Unit, One Big Union. The 
dispute involves seniority rights, the appli- 
cants claiming that the employer re-em- 
ployed junior machinists while senior ma- 
chinists were available. The matter has been 
taken up with the officials of the railway in 
Montreal. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1935 


sd HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for January, 1935, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











Number of | Time loss 
Number : 3 
Dave | ofdiepuies | “mplovers|in working 
es viet 9 4,792 21, 429 
ec. 1934... 8 340 1,875 
Jan. 1934... 25 5,736 44,142 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than _ six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of disputes recorded for January 
was one more than that for December, 1934, but 
the number of workers involved as well as the 
time loss incurred showed a substantial increase 
over that for the previous month during which 
no disputes involving large numbers of workers 
were reported. The higher figures for the latter 
items were due to the commencement during 
January of a strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
NS., in which 1,100 workers were involved re- 
sulting ina time loss of 7,700 working days, and 
to two disputes of women’s clothing factory 
workers in Toronto, Ont., involving some 3,250 
workers and resulting in time loss of 11,000 
working days. 


As compared with the same . 


month a year ago, however, a steep decline is 
recorded, the higher figures for January, 1934, 
being due chiefly to two strikes of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto in which 
some 3,500 workers were involved, with a time 
loss of 28,500 working days, while three disputes 
of loggers, etc., in northern Ontario involved 
345 workers with a time loss of 3.000 days and 
three strikes in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick involved some 1,000 coal miners and 
caused a time loss of 4,000 working days. 


No disputes were carried over from Decem- 
ber, but nine disputes commenced during Janu- 
ary, of which three terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, a compromise settlement being 
reached in one case, while the result of a third 
was recorded as indefinite. At the end of Janu- 
ary, therefore, there were six disputes in pro- 
gress recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
coal miners, Corbin, B.C., coal miners, Spring- 
hill, N.S., bakery employes, Toronto, Ont., shoe 
factory workers, Montreal, Ont., cloak and suit 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont., and composi- 
tors, Calgary, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely: photo engravers, To- 
ronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1981, one em- 
ployer; motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; moulders, 
Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 1934, one em- 
ployer; shoe factory workers, Preston, Ont., 
September 13, 1934, one employer; and com- 
positors, London, Ont., March 1, 1984, one em- 
ployer, this last being added this month. The 
dispute involving loggers employed by one firm 
at Port Alberni, B.C., commencing October 10, 
1934, and carried in the above list for some 
time is reported to have been called off by the 
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union on December 6, 1934, and has con- Typographical Union and two daily newspapers 
sequently been removed from the list. in London, Ont., which commenced on March 1, 

Disputes involving men on unemployment re- 1934, the employers having refused to negotiate 
lief work, who are not paid wages but receive and sign a renewal of the union agreement, is 
subsistence for which work is performed or may _ recorded as terminated, the strikers having been 
be required, are not included in the record, no replaced from time to time. The dispute has 
relation of employer and employee being in- been added to the list in a previous paragraph 
volved. of those in which employment conditions are 

A strike in an establishment in Hamilton, no longer affected but which have not been 
Ont., engaged in the manufacture of leather called off or definitely terminated by the unions 
jackets, on January 23, has been reported in the involved. 


press, the establishment being closed down in- Coau Miners, Port Hoop, N.'S.—Some fifty 
definitely, but particulars have not yet been re- coal miners employed in one colliery at Port 
ceived. Hood, N'S., ceased work on January 21 in con- 


The following paragraphs give particulars re- nection with a dispute as to the non-payment 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- of wages due since November, 1934, a change in 
formation in the tabular statement. management being demanded. A clash between 

Compositors, Lonpon, Ont.—The dispute in- the miners and the management on January 21 
volving sixty-four members of the International was reported to have resulted in police inter- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1935* 


Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to January, 1935 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors: London fOn tind: | india. id dliboessi cock Commenced Mar. 1, 1934; for renewal of union 
agreement; working conditions no longer affected 
by December 1934; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1935 
Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Port Hood, N.S... 50 200 |Commenced Jan. 21, 1935; for payment of wages 
due and change in management; terminated 
Jan. 24, 1935; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Corbin, B.C....... 220 2,200 |Commenced Jan. 21, 1935; against dismissal of 
worker and for certain changes in conditions; 
i ' : ' unterminated. 
Coal miners, Springhill, N.S..... 1,100 7,700 |Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for dismissal of twelve 
members of a dual union; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Toronto, 14 364 |Commenced Jan. 2, 1935; against discharge of 
Ont. worker; unterminated. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Mont- 118 700 |Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for increased wages; 
_ real, P.Q. unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Women’s clothing factory 20 90 |Commenced Jan. 16, 1935; alleged discrimination 
workers (cloakmakers), Win- against union members and violation of agree- 
nipeg, Man. ; ment; terminated Jan. 21, 1935; compromise. 

Women’s clothing factory wor- 1,450 5,000 |Commenced Jan. 18, 1935, for increased wages, re- 
kers (dressmakers), Toronto duced hours, and improved conditions; termin- 

Buen i ated by Jan. 31, 1935; in favour of workers. 

Women’s clothing factory wor- 1,800 5,000 |Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for renewal of union 
kers (cloaks and suits), Tor- agreement with provision for reduced hours, 
onto, Ont. abolition of overtime and an unemployment fund; 
an unterminated. 

Printing— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 20 175 |Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in wages 
; unterminated. 
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_ “In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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vention. On January 24, however, a settlement 
was reached under which operations were re- 
sumed pending a settlement of the wage dis- 
pute. 


CoaL Miners, Corsin, B.C.—Commencing on 
January 21, 1935, in the colliery of one company 
at Corbin, B.C., this dispute involved some 220 
coal miners demanding the reinstatement of a 
discharged miner, also that more men be em- 
ployed to repair miners’ dwellings, that more 
work should be provided and certain other 
changes. The maintenance men were with- 
drawn and the engines and pumps were manned 
by officials. At the end, of January the dispute 
was unterminated but early in February the 
western representative of the Department went 
to Corbin to bring about negotiations for a set- 
tlement. 


Coat MIners, SPRINGHILL, N.S—A_ large 
number of the employees of one mining com- 
pany, members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, ceased work on January 24 refusing 
to work with twelve miners, officials of the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. 
As a result of clashes between adherents of the 
two unions five miners were arrested on charges 
of assault on January 28. The collieries have 
been operated since 1919 under agreements with 
the United Mine Workers of America and in 
November applications for the collection of 
union dues by the employer from each miner’s 
pay, in accordance with an amendment to the 
Coal Mines Act, showed a majority in favour 
of this union. Early in February as a result 
of a conference of the provincial Minister of 
Mines and Labour, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, the mine management and the union 
officials work was resumed, the miners objected 
to having applied for membership in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Bakery EMPLOYEES, Toronto, Ont.—A num- 
ber of the employees in one bakery establish- 
ment were called out on strike on December 31, 
1934, by the Food Workers’ Industrial Union in 
protest against the discharge of a driver. The 
proprietor, having an agreement with the union, 
to be in effect until April, 1935, asked the union 
to send another driver but after discussion with 
union representatives a strike was called. The 
proprietor closed down as a result of attacks on 
drivers and property damage but resumed oper- 
ations later. In connection with a mass picket- 
ing demonstration one man was arrested on a 
charge of obstructing the police. 


SHor Facrory Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on January 24, demanding in- 
creases in wage rates to the minimum rates 
specified in an agreement between the National 
Catholic Shoe Workers Syndicate and the Shoe 
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Manufacturers Association, made applicable to 
all shoe factories in the province under the 
terms of the Quebec Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act by an Order in Council 
(Lasour Gazerte, Sept. 1934, p. 825). The em- 
ployer was not a member of the Manufacturers’ 
association but stated the wages paid were in 
accordance with the agreement. The union is 
reported to have requested the provincial 
authorities to investigate. At the end of the 
month the dispute had not been settled but it 
was reported that some of the strikers had re- 
sumed work and that some had been replaced. 


Women’s CuiotHInG Factory WorKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), WINNIPEG, MAn.—A number 
of employees of one cloak manufacturing firm 
in Winnipeg, Man., ceased work on January 16 
when employment was refused to four members 
of the union. The management had signed an 
agreement to be in effect until July 20, 1935, 
with the Industrial Union of Needle Trades 
Workers following a strike in July, 1934. It 
was reported that when the plant was re-opened 
after a month’s shut down sub-contractors of 
the firm did not wish to employ four of the 
union members, the union claiming this was 
a lockout of union employees and an attempt 
to break the agreement. As a result of negotia- 
tions work was resumed on January 22, the em- 
ployer having agreed to employ none but for- 
mer employees until all had been absorbed and 
to comply with the agreement. 


WomMeEN’s CLoTHING Factory WoRKERS 
(DRESSMAKERS), Toronto, Ont.—Commencing 
in one establishment about January 18 when 
members of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers ceased work to enforce a de- 
mand for increased wages, reduced hours and 
improved conditions, by January 23 this dispute 
involved some sixty-five firms and some 1,450 
workers. Negotiations resulted in the resump- 
tion of work from time to time as individual 
agreements were reached with the various firms 
involved and by January 31 settlements con- 
ceding substantially the demands of the union 
had been reached in all cases. Agreements with 
some seventy establishments reached in Janu- 
ary, 1934, following a strike from January 17 
to January 22, 1934, had expired on January 
20, 1935, being renewed by those firms which 
did not become involved in the strike (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1934, page 193). 


Women’s CriotHina Factory WORKERS 
(CLoaks & Suits), Toronto, OntT—On the ex- 
piration of the agreement between the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Toronto Cloak Manufacturers’ Association and 
certain independent employers on January 25, a 
new agreement was reached, but as certain in- 
dependent employers had refused to accept it 
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a cessation of work in all factories was ordered 
from January 24 to January 26. During the 
days following a number of other employers 
signed the agreement and at the end of the 
month only a small number of workers were 
reported to be involved. The agreement is for 
two years and provides for the forty hour week 
instead of forty-four after July 1, 1935, and for 
no overtime until all workers are employed and 
also for certain wage adjustments. A number 
of persons were arrested in connection with 
picketing. 


Compositors, Cautcary, ALtTa—Compositors 
employed in one daily newspaper establishment 
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in Calgary, Alta., ceased work on January 10 as. 
a result of a reduction in wages. The wages 
had been those under agreement between the 
International Typographical Union and daily 
newspaper publishers in Calgary and other 
cities in Alberta to be in effect until May 15, 
1935. The employer stated that it was not pos- 
sible to continue to pay these rates and pro- 
posed a reduction in all departments, the com- 
positors to be reduced ten cents per hour but 
to receive fifty per cent of any profits. Nego- 
tiations between representatives of the union 
and the management did not result in a settle- 
ment of the dispute or reference to arbitration. 





RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GAzeTTE from month to 
month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries is 
on page 105 of this issue. Information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1934 show 
472 disputes beginning in the year, involving 
134,000 workers with a time loss of 959,000 
working days for the year. The industries 
showing the greatest time loss from industrial 
disputes during the year were coal mining, 
construction and “iron and steel and other 
metal.” 


Of the 472 disputes beginning in the year, 
80 were over demands for advances in wages, 
49 over proposed wage reductions, 100 over 
other wage questions, 19 over questions re- 
lating to hours, 121 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 62 over questions of working arrange- 
ments, 36 over questions of trade union prin- 
ciple, 3 were due to sympathetic action and 
two were due to other causes. 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 28 and 14 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
42 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 16,000 workers with a time loss of 
85,000 working days for the month. Of the 
28 disputes beginning in the month, 4 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 9 over 
other wage questions, 2 over questions of work- 
ing hours, 4 over questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 3 
over working arrangements, 3 over trade 
union principle and 3 were due to sympathetic 
action. During December settlements were 


reached in 28 disputes, of which 5 were in 
favour of workers, 12 in favour of employers 
and 11 resulted in compromises; in two other 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

Coal miners at one colliery at South Shields 
who went on strike in September, were joined 
on December 31 by 3,000 other coal miners 
employed by the same firm. The dispute 
terminated January 4, 1935, when the strikers 
were successful in securing their demand re- 
garding the employment of deputies as day 
wage men and also in the extension to this 
colliery of the bonus system of payment. An- 
other coal mining dispute involving 1,630 
miners near Dalkeith began December 19 for 
an increase in wages for certain classes of 
workers. 

Mexico 


It is reported that 24,000 employees of oil 
companies in Tampico went on strike Janu- 
ary 24. 

United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Octo- 
ber was 131, and 109,000 workers were in- 
volved during this month, with a time loss of 
1,595,000 working days. 

A strike of 3,000 workers at a biscuit plant 
in New York City began January 8 in sym- 
pathy with a strike of the same company’s 
employees in Philadelphia for equalization of 
pay for similar work and on account of al- 
leged discrimination against union members. 


The Quebec Legislature, voting on an 
amendment to a motion to enact agreeing 
legislation in regard to the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act, decided by a majority of 
40-12 to take no action “before the new 
legislation respecting the Federal Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, as announced by the Prime Minister 
of Canada, is submitted and passed by the 
Canadian House of Commons.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


DURING THE 


od [ieee number of disputes during 1934 and 
the number of workers involved showed 
considerable increases over the figures since 
1921, while the time loss was the greatest 
since 1925. The industries chiefly affected 
were logging, mining and clothing manufac- 
turing, but there was considerable time loss in 
furniture manufacturing and woodworking, as 
well as in boot and shoe manufacturing. Four 
strikes of clothing factory workers in Toronto, 
Ont., three in Montreal, P.Q., and one in Win- 
nipeg, Man., accounted for about one-third of 
the trme loss during the year. A strike of 
loggers in Vancouver Island resulted in nearly 
one-third of the total time loss and two 
strikes of pulpwood cutters in northern On- 
tario caused considerable time loss. There 
were numerous strikes of coal miners, includ- 


YEAR 1934 


ing one with considerable time loss at Stel- 
larton, N.S., one at Minto, N.B., and one at 
Cumberland in Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
two strikes of metal miners, that at Flin Flon, 
Man., causing considerable time loss. Most 
of these disputes arose from demands for in- 
creased wages, in some cases also for union 
recognition or union working conditions. Only 
ten of the 191 disputes during the year were 
caused by wage reductions. 

The accompanying table of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada from 1901 to 1934, inclusive, 
gives figures as to all disputes, as to coal 
mining separately, and for those in industries 
other than coal mining. For many of the 
years the figures for coal mining account for 
very large percentages of the numbers of em- 
ployees involved and of the time loss in- 


TABLE I._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1934 


Disputes in existence during year 






































Num- — 
ber of Industries other than 
disputes All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
Year begin- — 
ning 
during | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number | Time loss 
the ber of | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
year dis- em- workers | working |disputes| workers | working |disputes]| workers | working 
putes | ployers | involved days involved days involved days 
LOOM eer a 97 99 285 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
POOR. £21. 4 124 125 532 12,709} 203,301 3 510 16,120 122 12,199] 193,181 
LOO Bie acd dns ae 171 US| pel Lo 38,408} 858,959 7 5,410} 173,441 168 32,998) 685,518 
LOO4 Seer noe: 103 103 591 11,420} 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236) 192,098 
NGOS. ee 95 96 332 12,513] 246,138 10 5,564] 101,770 86 6,949) 144,368 
NS0Ge. ne woos 149 150 965 23,382] 378,276 13 4,549! 146,622 137 18,833] 231,654 
1907. Pan Wee Pee: 183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990) 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
1008 ee nee 72 76 178 26,071 703,571 7 3,041 13, 600 69 22,530} 689,971 
SOOM MeL Bree 88 90 372 18,114) 880,663 13 8,618] 720,180 Hi 9,496] 160,483 
LOT Ors ees ae. 94 101 16233 22,203) 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253} 246,324 
OU 6 Seek i! 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 
AOL Ores cic eet 179 181 S21 42,860] 1,135,786 2 2,243 107,240 179 40,617) 1,028,546. 
NGA Sita ox vrer ela. 148 152 1,077 40,519} 1,036, 254 4 4,837 562,025 148 35, 682 474,229 
OE eee a 58 63 261 9,717} 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217) 210,050 
TOURS AS AD Boa 8d 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 Daas 11,907 54 8, 642 83,135 
TOLG BAe mten eee 118 120 332 26,538} 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268] 164,427 
Oi ane 2 ee. 158 160 758 50,255} 1,123,515 21 17,379] 584,890 139 32,876| 538,625 
1913 Le 228 230 782 79,743] 847,942 46 22,920) 180,696 184 56,823) 517,246 
1919). eRe ee 332 336] 1,967] 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,130} 388,659 316} 138,785} 3,017,283 
1920 Soa vee 310 322i laT4 60,327} 799,524 a0 12,128 $9,920 287 48,199} 699,604 
102 Tee Oe 159 168} 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801] 1,017,596 
LOZOee Ss Agee 89 104 UD, 43,775| 1,528, 661 21 26,475| 798,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
EGDS PM». ateeyh oes Tedd 86 450 34,261} 671,750 23 20,814) 299,539 63 13,440 eden oll 
LOZ Aas (aos wane 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201] 1,089,484 55 13,109} 205,570 
192 Senet oe lees 86 87 497 28,949} 1,193,281 17 18,672) 1,040,276 70 10,277] 158,005 
TO2 Gee 75 77 512 23,834] 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389} 231,408 
Noh eee eats bbe i2 74 480 22,299] 152,570 20 16, 653 §3, 833 54 5, 646 $8,737 
1O28 yee peas 96 98 548 T7581 | e224. 212 14 5, 033 88, 000 84 12548009 136, 212 
pA ed) 00s ee 88 90 263 12,946} 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145,275 
NOB Ore ek ee 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 
AO SMeae es: b5...5. 5s 86 88 266 10,738] 204,238 9 2,129 116523 79 8,609} 192,715 
LOS Deewana tants, ig 116 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540] 132,766 83 14,850) 122,234 
TOSS eri gsc SU) 122 125 617 26,558} 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530] 284,528 
LO Ae it A a: 189 191 1,100 45,800} 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339] 483,060 
MO tad et serec: 4,244] *4,371] *23,030/*1, 088, 989|24, 217,049 *479| *291,306] 9,244,179) *38,894| *797,683)14, 972,870 





*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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curred. It will be observed that since 1925 
the figures for coal mines have been compara- 
tively small. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Laspour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in progress, 
so far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazerte have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazerts, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of 
a revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days’ or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the LaBour GazeTTe at the time of their 


occurrence. During 1934 there were 21 such 
disputes, involving 359 employees, making a 
time loss of 114 working days. 


The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known. The 
number of employees recorded for each dis- 
pute is the number of those directly involved, 
that is on strike or locked out, and does not 
include those indirectly affected. The figures 
in the tables as tc workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In recent 
years, when the information is available, the 
number indirectly affected has been shown in 
footnotes to Table X. 


The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes (previously recorded) as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature which were carried over 
from 1933 but were called off or lapsed during 
1934: lithographers, Toronto, Ont., commenced 
April 15, 1932, one employer, lapsed by end 
of September, 1934; and compositors, Win- 
nipeg, Man., commenced March 13, 19383, one 
employer, terminated February 12, 1934. 

The following disputes of the same nature 
were still on record at the end of 1934; photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
commenced May 4, 1981, one employer; mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
commenced July 9, 1932, two employers; 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934, one employer; compositors, London, 
Ont,. commenced March 1, 1934, one employer; 
and shoe factory workers, Preston, Ont., com- 
menced September 18, 1934, one employer. 
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INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1934 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 
EMPLOYEES 
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Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in 
Mining considerable time loss occurred in 
1909, 1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925, while in 19382 and again 
in 1934, time loss was greater than since 1925. 
In 1919 the time loss due to general strikes is 
shown separately. 

In Metal ‘Manufacturing considerable 
time loss appeared in 1919 and 1920. In Con- 
struction considerable time loss appeared only 
in 1912 and 1919. In Transportation, etc., 
there was considerable time loss only in 1901, 
due to a strike of trackmen; in 1903 due to a 
strike of railway clerks and freight handlers 
throughout western Canada, and a strike of 
longshoremen at Montreal, with a sympathetic 
strike of teamsters; and in 1908, due to a 
strike of railway shop machinists. There also 
occurred considerable time loss in Clothing, 
etc. (including textiles, furs, boots and shoes, 
leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 
1919, 1925 and 1926, with an appreciable 
amount in 19380, 1931, 1932, 1983 and 1934. The 
time loss in Other Manufacturing was large in 
1901, due to a lock-out of cigarmakers at 
Montreal; and in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
due to the prolonged disputes of job printers 
to secure the forty-four hour week. In 1931 
and 1982 a number of disputes in sawmills 
caused appreciable time loss. Logging, in- 
cluded under Other Industries, showed con- 
siderable time loss in 1933 and 1934, as in 1919, 
1920, 1928 and 1929." 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934, but were unsuc- 
cessful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, a large 
percentage of the workers who were unsuccess- 
ful were involved in the general strike at 
Winnipeg and in general strikes in other locali- 
ties in sympathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries, 1934 


AGRICULTURE.—The only strike in this in- 
dustry was one involving hop workers in 
British Columbia, only one day being lost 
although the dispute was not settled for over 
a week during which rain prevented work. 
A similar dispute in this area in 1938 was the 
only other dispute in agriculture reported in 
recent years. 


Loacinc—As in 1933, there was a compar- 
atively large number of disputes, some of these 
involving large numbers of workers in some 
cases for considerable periods of time, so that 
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the time loss in this industry was one-third of 
the total for the year. The most important of 
the disputes was in Vancouver Island in- 
volving over two thousand workers from Janu- 
ary to May although in some camps the em- 
ployees were out for only part of this time. 
The employers had made some wage increases 
and a minimum scale set by the provincial 
authorities in May under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 1934, raising the rates paid to the 
lower paid workers led to the termination of 
this dispute. Two disputes in Northern On- 
tario in the Kapuskasing and Sault Ste. Marie 
districts for increased wages, improved con- 
ditions and recognition of camp committees in 
September and October terminated in favour 
of the employers. Wages in Northern Ontario 
districts had been increased appreciably as a 
result of strikes in 1983. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING—The only strike 
was one of salmon fishermen in Vancouver 
Island for a few days in May, demanding an 
Increase in piece rates, being unsuccessful. 


MINING, ETC-——The 28 disputes in this in- 
dustry included 26 strikes of coal miners and 
two of metal miners. The latter involved over 
one thousand miners at Flin Flon, Man., from 
June 11 to July 14, demanding the restoration 
of a wage scale reduced some time previously, 
the eight hour day and recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada. A similar 
dispute occurred at Noranda, P.Q., but only a 
small number of the employees ceased work 
and these were replaced within a few days. 
The most important of the coal mining dis- 
putes was at Stellarton in Pictou County, NS., 
involving 1,300 miners from the end of Febru- 
ary to the middle of May, resisting a reduc- 
tion in wages. A compromise was effected 
through the intervention of the provincial 
authorities. A strike of coal miners at Cum- 
berland, Vancouver Island, to secure increased 
wages, involved over 400 miners for two weeks 
in November, the miners securing some con- 
cessions. This was the only strike of import- 
ance in this district since 1913. Most of the 
other strikes of coal miners were for adjust- 
ments in piece rates, against suspension of 
miners or discrimination in employment, or 
for adjustments in working conditions. 


MaNvuFracturING—Clothing factories were 
affected by forty disputes which involved over 
18,000 workers causing nearly 200,000 days’ 
time loss. A strike of men’s clothing factory 
workens in Montreal, P.Q., in July involved 
4.000 workers for two weeks and there were 
two disputes involving women’s clothing fac- 
tories in Montreal in August involving about 
the same number for a month. In Toronto, 
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Ont., there were four important disputes in- 
volving women’s clothing factories and also 
ene in Winnipeg, Man. These strikes were 
called to secure and to enforce union agree- 
ments with improved conditions. There were 
also numerous disputes in furniture and wood 
working factories and in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. In the other manufacturing industries 
the disputes were not numerous or important 
except in pulp and paper mills, where there 
were three strikes for the partial restoration 
of previous wage reductions, which had been 
conceded in a number of other establishments. 


Construction.—As in 1933 there were very 
few disputes and none involving many workers 
for prolonged periods. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic Urmitires.—The 
only disputes involved men engaged in load- 
ing boats, chiefly pulpwood and timber, de- 
manding increased wages. 


TraDE.—Three out of the four disputes re- 
corded involved rag sorters and scrap metal 
workers, the other involving poultry pickers. 


Service.—A strike of radio station musicians 
in Montreal, P.Q., and a sympathetic strike 
affecting somewhat a number of stations 
throughout Canada were the only disputes of 
importance. There were also a number of 
strikes in restaurants in Toronto, Ont., for 
union wages and conditions. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1934 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over the 
end of the previous calendar year. A small 
number of disputes have been carried over 
at the end of every year except 1903 and 
1929. The approximate number of employers 
involved in all industries as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss, is 
given. In addition to these data, the number 
of disputes in existence during each year in 
coal mining and in industries other than coal 
mining is given, along with the number of 
workers involved and the time loss. A study 
of the latter figures reveals that a few dis- 
putes in coal mining in some years account for 
a large proportion of the workers involved and 
for a still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. 

Table II gives an analysis by numbers of 
workers involved and shows that ten disputes 
involved one thousand or more workers in 
each case, that 16 disputes involved between 
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500 and 1,000 workers and that these 26 dis- 
putes involved 68:3 per cent of the total 
number of workers during the year, resulting 
in 70:2 per cent of the total time loss. Most 
of the disputes involved less than 500 workers. 


Table III gives an analysis by time loss, 
and shows that one dispute caused 21-8 per 
cent of the total time loss for the year, while 
over one-half the disputes resulted in less than 
1,000 working days’ time loss in each case and 
caused only 6:3 per cent of the total time 
loss. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, that is the 
number of working days each dispute was in 
progress, shows that 72 disputes, almost 40 
per cent, lasted less than five working days; 
that 131 lasted less than fifteen days and in- 
volved about two-thirds of the workers in all 
disputes during the year; while 44 disputes, 
23 per cent, lasted twenty-five days or longer. 
These last, involving 27 per cent of the workers, 
resulted in 66 per cent of the time loss for 
the year. 


Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that nearly half, or 46-6 per cent, of the dis- 
putes during the year occurred in Ontario and 
that these involved about one-third of the 
workers and 30 per cent of the time loss for 
the year. The number of disputes occurring 
in Quebec was 31, involving nearly 30 per cent 
of the workers and causing over 20 per cent of 
the time loss for the year. In British Columbia 
22 disputes caused a time loss of over 140,000 
days, due chiefly to one strike of loggers which 
involved 2,800 workers out of 4,249 workers 
involved in disputes in the province during the 
year. In Nova Scotia the number of disputes, 
as well as the number of workers and time 
loss, was subtantial, while in the remaining 
provinces, except Manitoba, the figures were 
comparatively small. The only dispute inter- 


provincial in nature was that of radio musicians 


in July in sympathy with musicians in Mont- 
real. ' 

Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that, as in 1933, nearly one-half the time loss 
for the year and more than one-half the num- 
ber of disputes and workers involved, were in 
manufacturing, chiefly in textile and clothing 
factories with a substantial number in shoe 
factories. The numerous disputes in the 
“other wood products” group, furniture fac- 
tories, sawmills, etc., involved small numbers 
of workers but resulted in appreciable time loss. 
Logging and mining also accounted for con- 
siderable time loss, in the former, chiefly due 
to a strike of 2,300 loggers on Vancouver 
Island resulting in 125,000 working days’ time 
loss, while in the latter there were 28 disputes 
during the year many of which involved re- 
latively large numbers of miners but which 
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were of short duration, so that the resulting 
time loss was not large. In construction there 
were fewer disputes and less time loss than in 
1933, which was the lowest in years. The other 
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disputes during the year involved few workers 
and resulted in relatively little time loss. - 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and re- 
sults, shows that over one-half of the disputes 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
































Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- | Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
PROGO andi Over mae Peete tee ee eet nee ee SOMITE L TE ES 10 5-2 20,173 44-1 | 321,650 56-0 
COON eUn GOT OOO Serre Stl alee yere colnet vodontllqorerctaiaees Gil 16 8-4 11,070 24-2 81,690 14+2 
LOGiandhunder meo0O0c ea tha Betas Uc ith, eels eR ig Tc, 49 25°7 10,414 D2 ae hed, 208 21-1 
5Oandhunder (100s See. a aE eh OU &. oy. 35 18-3 2,193 4-8 22,370 1 39 
10 and under OO pdaty Ain & avis sieht, sae Tae sera ne ce. bls 71 37-2 1,886 4-1 26,457 4-6 
WUNGOre LO ery rine ae eee attri soteaste cal oth tats 10 5-2 64 0-1 1,139 0-2 
OG ae die Sor ye oe MLR NDR aR i NM 191 100-0 45,800 100-0 | 574,519 100-0 
TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934, BY TIME LOSS 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of man-working days lost Per cent Per cent Man- | Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
OO 2000 andvoware cleo mpm lu ee se Lo Rh ieee Sy J 0-5 2,300 5-0 | 125,000 21-8 
LO; COOlandsunder SOL000 terrae. ces sek eee eee et ae it 5-8 16,053 35-1 | 260,650 45-4 
1,000. andauuders1 0; OOO Ra weeps) rae dy itbeet os «6! ejayeutpayewelsteto sss 51 26-7 15,521 33-9 | 152,402 26-5 
SOON UN ert OOO ee mee fats sacs teehee eto ales as PRT tho ee 3D 18-3 7,145 15-6 23, 263 4-0 
100 and under STD eo Ste co sea cer Ce Fame Re Re CUP ee 52 27-2 3,578 7°8 11,592 2-0 
Winder TOQUE. oad a ak. Pee SR Fe 41 21-5 1,203 2-6 1,612 0-3 
MOL cece eee ROT ain ane ais ase 191 100-0 45,800 100-0 | 574,519 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934, BY DURATION 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent | Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
Unterminated and carried over from previous year.......... 2 1-1 190 0-4 7,000 1-2 
2D GAYS AUGLOVED: 65 eater mt lo ars aerate te ce etek Sn Maen 44 23-0 12,518 27-3 379,094 66-0 
ZOLAAYS ANC RING ON om red tae castes 3 seeieele mare la tne aie ais 6 3-1 1,272 2-8 19,090 3°3 
PAA YS tana aund er 2 (be me acc ck create. Mek nme erie 5 8 4-2 540 1-2 7,698 1-4 
TOLAAV A AHCRINGeR Lon ere aa tte in se es Mette RII oo. 22 11-5 10,423 22-7 96, 689 16-8 
BAAN SIANG LUNGELIL OMe Meir anc tite eee RCN rg etn MIS Ta MTs, 37 19-4 6, 262 13-7 34,916 6-1 
Waren: O) ce yise teem eet Pena 2 cts Rack MOMRBT Ce Ga 72 37-7 14,595 31-9 30,032 5-2 
ARGIRNEY Je GA en thre dian Gy coe ee er oe ite ite et Sante 191 100-0 45, 800 100:0 | 574,519 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934, BY PROVINCES 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working fo) 
total oponers total days total 
INOVAISCOUAAR EE Eitan is Seals cate ea: nee ite ws ch iaaisiness 4s 22 11-5 9,468 20-7 66, 832 11-6 
PrincesWaward Island)... sos cestode Siete vasisbislens dae’ 1 0-5 15 0-0 1 0-0 
INOW BUDS WICK. os HOR occ SoM dae ile ce eae voice aah ete s.are« 5 2-6 1,475 3-2 15,300 2-7 
AYE) OX: Oe AIRS FT as ISIVTSIG eat ay en. Sen pO, 0% A Cte OP 31 16-3 13,030 28-5 | 131,698 22-9 
ORGATION’ PR pitied tele ese cee sR, ERATED. 5 Sravala erates What oe 89 46-6 153,203 33-2 | 170,807 29-7 
IMANitODS Nis. )od.bosis 10 5-3 1,635 3-6 40,050 7-0 
DASKACCHEWAIN. oo Ac sae sites ao etcle, wake se oe ceo clare eons be oes 1 0-5 6 0-0 276 0-1 
JS Woyey cups | o! A mai Mie tne | SH inva Oh oA AS 0 ann 6 2 8 ee 9 4-7 519 1-1 5, 754 1-0 
British Columbia 22 11-5 4,249 9-2 | 140,787 24-5 
BACON MMOLTICOL Yeeeah ee ee rete ee NTS ar avansts. vocal eR ctctemtiate stor eterno arene | Seasiste atacels o:| saree ere erste sllte-eelelaabaacerel fs A site 
Nnterprovineial ey ct. Pagel, ohooh RO hls CER oct cdle dtltiiee's 1 0-5 200 0-5 3,000 0-5 
ARCO bys Hemmer ann Kani ur mucin irine gaia PCICE TC 191 100-0 45, 800 100-0 | 574,519 100-0 
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during the year were due to demands for in- 
creases In wages or increases in wages and 
other changes, mainly adjustments in hours 
and recognition of unions or shop committees, 
‘These involved about two-thirds of the work- 
ers and resulted in most of the time loss for 
the year. Thirty-six disputes were in regard 
to union questions, 16 to secure or to 
maintain union wages and working conditions, 
seven each for union recognition and against 
the discharge of workers for union activity. 
Nine disputes were against the discharge of 
workers other than in connection with union 
questions. Six disputes involving 2,770 work- 
ers were in sympathy with other strikes and 
resulted in a time loss of 25,220 working days. 
In results more than two-thirds of the workers 
were elther totally or partially successful in 
securing their demands. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 108 of the 
191 disputes, involving 21,541 workers, almost 
one-half of the total during the year, were 
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settled by direct negotiations between the 
workers or their representatives and the em- 
ployers. Twenty-six disputes involving 12,047 
workers were settled by the return of workers 
without securing their demands, while in 
thirty disputes involving 1,791 workers the 
strikers were substantially replaced. Twenty- 
four disputes involving 6,291 workers were 
settled by conciliation or mediation of a third 
party, usually a representative of the Domi- 
nion or of a provincial government. Two 
disputes were settled by reference to arbitra- 
tion. . 
Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. This table shows that the greatest 
number of disputes during a year generally 
(Continued on page 129) 


Taste VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1934, BY INDUSTRIES 











Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry 
Nia Per cent None Per cent ra Per cent 
MEADOR of total | ers oftotal ye. lear total 

DCT ATU TRA es GBS lis SG SOR G oa eee CRE acc oo 1 0-5 93 0-2 $3 0-0 
Eoggings..... ee ee ee eee eee.» ah ee 17 8-9 5,889 12-9 | 193,558 33-7 
Kishing and Trapping ks eee ae ak see a eer 1 0-5 50 0-1 250 0-0 
Mining, CLCHHeL eerie tic tee One bitte Ma eters lis co wia's « ade 28 14-7 12,834 28-0 | 118,159 20-6 
*Hlectric Light and Power! ess hs 5 BR oie oes a hye Renee tv IRR TRB Sieve ce Ee asta ollie RE |e eae 
Mantitacturing 27.5 7) See ee te eek iioe s savies «4 dares 112 58-6 25,159 54-9 | 252,009 43-9 
Weretable foods CLC eae eB sc picrsinict cree ies os «= Sgaens 6 3-1 186 0-4 1,060 0-2 
FRGODACCO ANG GUOTS: 27s. IER ee cc ec a loskea cle S RPE eects whe a [woo Parente | Eas erst ohare ees terete Rotel | atte er eratenen a | eaanener oheavetec 
RUD DemDIOCUCTS MN Aten, Pee rile SO RARLE ls... 5. 5 Ml orate | soso erapereereues ne abet og ctl Otley i ganas oe ch toke es op el eye bon eaesese 

EA DUDA OO CS rr e a cc ee Teas neIrRST 2 hs ose dararavaen 3 1-6 8 0-3 2,820 0-5 
IBootsine shoes (leather)... tae seas s. Seleee teas cue il? 8-9 2,245 4.9 12,550 2-2 
Fur, leather and other animal products.................... 8 4-2 476 1-0 3,478 0-6 
Mextilesaclothing Ketch... - pies aes: =< ie ost oes 40 20-9 18,348 40-0 | 190,646 33-2 
iPulp-andepaper: ce ee (hs = Maene oe Voit ee ue eee 4 2-1 372 0-8 , 210 0-7 
Printineiand publishing.) ..\.: enon. fern. io leidile os 6 loss 1 0-5 84 0-2 1,200 0°% 
Oi her svOOG Produces ie. nit Moos LORIE civics oe dbus eae 24 12-5 PAP TITAS 6-1 30,937 5-4 
IMetalprogucts. eaten. cc eee iss RNs «Sales Seacvieais 2 1-1 261 0-6 800 0-1 
INOn-mMetalileminenalschenticalstecesie pment cient cists alate | oeemieeneic! eevee ia a artes stoma reel eens ee ceenes| [ies cee | ge aie een at 
Miscellancous'products* series ce as Fd ree toteto tela whs i 3-7 279 0-6 4,308 0-8 
ECONSUPUCCION Sack. Fe ere co ae er en Ce BR Eh edhe se lols a 3:7 454 1-0 2,242 0-4 
BU Ginest anus thUCGULCS o4 em. cre ae eeeneE fete a hc ters Gisy o's serene 5 2-7 312 0-7 2,096 0-4 
RAUL WIAValec oxciroteies Geis ws Ges ba/d HLS TENOR oie ee Gaon co ae orn cia | Meee temenet cme ere ects etrn stare | Davlters Tevet eniann | mmmnesebaDe-orshe | artnet Hatt "He EMCEE ce 
ey atyo)oyrellto poetscmm auras hE tee nt Ten. 8 AS ee ee REM BT, SO cee atta cotOs Sl Aetand ov caer ore roy alin oeeomve (SE Siac Oe the 
SBrid@ Gide lee Cet caste RE ees tes ws ke 1 0-5 42 0-1 126 0-0 
Pig wayrri ine cee ee ee RENN Ren Titan, | hats Ajeie if 0- 100 0 50 0-0 
OLIN MM OER OTe bes ene) Ay ge MIR ne oR. aA ic ee eRe tl Boro coos lees Gadouo | Meco e don olla. Ge aie e a leins aay Seeellle: con tecystc aio 
C)ETROT Fort te tetas cs Eee ee Mae sheroke ee Oe eb aslehe clade || a Mpegs rebar lt kere cal cs ees slags teem | PMMEMRSae TS canevelli ete acted vara] tans Pane entene cee 
Transportation and Public Utilities...................... 10 5-2 465 1-0 629 0-1 
Meeamwrallwavea ne. Me irc eens cee cts. cet 2 | Ae Meera artvar erate es | inn toh REO ove ofa DL Sica cetarofart era) sotatet agenesis 
ESLOGErTe Teak wk VS d Coe hc eR ease ks ech eM | nee tetereercpe | leas lacoste querer lll oe ehrape cor eee ams ceretee fee tha toasted verre cee 
Water transporeation 2, eae ear nes cts cm one 10 5-2 465 1-0 629 0-1 
Local transportation. onic. cee cee ee Cotes om sislowie gabon |e Beate rete rtemee eres rene aun eee Tare ene peterctremmermereter | Peecnereeetitrenc conn | eabeitaveretart crt 
Melegraphs and. telephones cer veireeweie to wo * Ses. dhs: opane.a fo ars. [hs Ryaueseretewete ot eicie e-o eketceel [ec ected ee tenet eters ac emer pee || eater rePacer sheers | tel <a te 
*Hlectriciby and Gasset. c-cd ce es cee rare 2 aes cue ne'y Ea 3.0] DUAN eed Tae eve ese awa aa ars athe laste aaneeaeiet | SRA vel opal eae BAe amare 
COG eae ed «See et Raut ota Pa peas antenatal caches santf ha a Ha Rape stl PR Se i a are a SRE | kk eb. RN ts pA PARE se VER Po 
BETA co) terete rence eat ee ER I TE ie tyes ere arkts aaaies ee 4 2-1 116 0-3 778 0-1 
BOAMMA MACOS Sakss sere c-cd creche ee ee I oie sogeee ds: o: Aatlghars ewe |) aco leQhaPee ARR atT Feat RE © 4c RE Ra ead endl ees fe acon, 2 | eee ea 
SOrvice: FP yock car AE ce Pe ete otoie Bato diaiene e-aocase 11 5-8 749 1-6 6,771 1-2 
*Public. administration. cakc morc cc setoerblcs cic oie sew cle ccs svev , | letetete RtOIete | Sem Armee ea eg rete [Pe wears seire cil Se: toro et eens 
TRECTES ONG UL< Fn 5 eee ERA See Ac goto Ae Ba ded 4 2-1 303 0-6 4,146 0-7 
Custom tandimenairs. cok. el eer eae aces tae nc Sood 2 1-1 70 0-2 550 0-1 
‘Business and ‘personal... Monoamine soles 5 2:6 376 0-8 2,075 0-4 
Miscellameounss..:.' 22550 AS es aio ie aS ccd 28 | Atte eal bein ae aii OR oe I epost clio | eee cc 
Ota be ti ee PR EN SR orcs 191 100-0) 45,800 100-0 | 574,519 100-0 





*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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Frsruary, 1935 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 115 
Taste IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1924-1934, BY MONTHS 
Number of disputes beginning in month 
Month = — 
‘ 1924 _|..1925 |. 1926 ] 1927 ‘ 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
JANUALY Ape occ. 3 11 7 2 6 5 5 7 7 5 23 
February...... 5 10 6 4 5 1 4 6 13 6 15. 
Marche hava. 3 df 8 Z 8 vii 3 4 3 7) 20 
UN 0) cl Bs Aenea a 5 6 8 11 8 8 9 4 4 13 
LIER Sabie eee 4 9 8 14 moja rs 21 9 7 ae 13 23 
JUNoRae aes. aes oe 17 13 8 8 10 12 8 8 ult 9 18 
VUNV AR. Stee 4 7 12 5 9 4 1 4 20 7 22 
AUCUSE os bone 6 6 4 4 14 8 1 6 6 18 18 
September..... 7 5 6 4 4 6 12 12 8 17 10 
October.<....+. 3 4 4 12 9 7. 8 ih 11 10 13 
November..... 2 7 3 6 8 3 4 7 10 18 il 
December..... 3 2 3 3 1 2 4 8 11 8 3 
Wear ns 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 86 111 122 189 
- Number of disputes.in existence during month 
Month 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
JANUATY=..\. eee 9 12 9 4 8 Z 5 9 12 8 25 
February........ 13 13 10 6 8 6 6 9 18 8 24 
March. se. x7 s. 9 14 15 7 11 14 4 6 9 12 29. 
Aprile tens 12 14 14 eth 15 13 11 12 9 4 22 
MA yea Cele 10 17 12 18 18 24 21 14 1S 15 32 
JUNGg See eee 24 22 11 15 20 17 10 14 16 13 24 
July cere soe me: 16 18 15 11 19 8 6 9 29 9 32 
AU SUSE es) rele 14 16 10 10 20 9 3 11 17 21 31 
September....... 10 11 9 8 11 10 12 17 15 23 20) 
October 8 8 8 17 15 aut) 10 17 16 13 19 
November....... 3 11 8 11 16 a 6 12 12 20 15 
December....... 3 tf 4 9 11 6 8 14 12 16 8 
BGA? cee: *70 *87 hd *74 *98 *90 *67 *88 *116 *125 *191 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month 
1924 1925 1926: 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Janaarys.....2 13 , 885 1,448 626 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546: 
February...... 905 2,834] - --1,893 313 734 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3, 896. 
March isi. ae 103 12,170 690 380 955 1,152 1,592 125 679 1, 234 4,755 
ADT: «rss 8, 299 989 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 
May ot hes eee 177 i2s5 3,739 5,296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 
JUNG. . Nae. oes 5,340 3, 653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 637 3,129 2,770 2,980 
Julyp ) ee eee 867 947 10, 220 2,989 725 133 45 437 4,248 ‘1,278 9,410 
August. ase 2,020 560 1,862 §, 845 Bide 918 40 679 3,089 2,204 8, 245 
September..... 765 716 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 
October. ...:..: 251 317 1,535 2,844 1, 248 989 825 759 916 424 4,804 
November..... 78 3,947 184 259 513 116 1, 884 477 930 4,158 921 
December..... 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 
NOCH ae Ree 32,815 28,919 23 , 689 22,264 17,491 12,672 13,768 10, 658 22,938 26,348 45,610: 
or ae Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
ont 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
January:.2...2. 14,538 Lot 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 1,117 598 5,736: 
February...... 13,038 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 
MATCH. seer 1,024 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1, 635 1,395 2,030 7,098 
SAtDraLi® cf. see ae 8,723 12,156 924 1,980 1, 823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 
May 7 jf 22. eee. 7,996} 13,746 4,018 6,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 1,184 1,823 1,580 5, 950) 
JUNG# ney caaare 125238) 914 Sik 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3, 184 
July een ee 7,535 13, 458 10,924 3,342 3,300 370 196 836 6, 291 1,884 11, 463 
ANGUS. ose 8,389 13, 480 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603 13, 263 
September..... 6, 822 1, 297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 5,572 
October... en: 4,898 705 2,544 3,623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,993 
November..... 353 4,445 1,133 1, 633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 
December..... 125 1,802 198 301 277 1,684 723 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 
Years: i, 40¢ *34,310| *28,949] *28,834| *22,299| *17,581| *12,946| *13,768] *10,738| *28,390! *26,558) *45,800 
wy Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
ont aia 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
VANUATY ee ee eee 199, 854 4,115 Sia2ii 2,255 §, 229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8, 280 6, 250 44,142 
February...... 178,364) 24,061) 13,296 4,780 3,143) 21,760) 14,360} 10,481) 10,452) 54,730) 30,169 
March@nc', 2% 9,335) 158,558) 12,651 6, 205 6,476 3,723 7,049] 25,026] 15,969} 15,692! 88,642 
Aprileeccuree ne 138,435] 195,536 8,554] 18,042} 20,907} 24,288 3,616] 19,314] 28,517 2,270; 72,146 
Mays5 me. setae « 134,183} 194,359} 48,497) 27,257) 34,733) 39,152 9,293; 14,045} 30,565) 11,798) 31,284 
JUNG: see eens 158,254] 211,863] 33,589] 14,480) 24,901 G23 4,007) 17,724) 40,186) 37,500] 31,689 
SUL yon) te ise 3 130,401} 211,548} 50,710) 12,187} 21,380 1,279 Pp ay 5,627] 40,186 9,090} 71,763 
August......... 128,366] 97,679] 25,350} 18,205) 30,974 Deady 529 9,192} 51,815) 17,285] 75,660 
September..... 121,514 24,411 18,001 10, 700 10, 285 11,645 13,138 22,907 7,992 38, 274 59,490 
October........ 88, 850 8,364; 33,294] 35,415} 30,481 7,858 9,931} 35,450 9,554) 18,141) 50,244 
November..... §,933] 38,397] 13,533) 10,858] 20,938) 12,529} 11,807) 21,315 2,338] 651,040} 17,415. 
December..... 1,615} 24,395 805 3,236] 14,765} 12,879 8,661} 15,649 9,146) 55,477 1,875 
LY GAL, es 1,295,054|1,193,281| 266,601] 152,570) 224,212} 152,080| 91,797] 204,238] 255,000' 317,547) 574,519 


*These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being: 
a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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(Continued from page 112) 
occurs in May and that the greatest time loss 
generally occurs in July. The years 1930 and 
1931 were exceptions, however, in that the 
greatest number of disputes commenced in 
September and the largest time loss occurred 
in February in 1930 and in October in 1931, 
closely followed by March, September and 
November. The year 1932 was an exception 
in that the greatest number of disputes com- 
menced in July, the second greatest number 
in February, and a large number during the 
last three months of the year. Most of the 
time loss, however, occurred during May, June, 
July and August, as in other years. 

In 1933 the greatest number of disputes 
commenced in August and November closely 
followed by September. It was also during 
the last half of the year that most of the 
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workers were involved and the greatest time 
loss occurred. The exception was February 
when, three of the six disputes commencing 
during the month involved large numbers of 
workers and resulted in the second largest 
time loss of any month during the year. 

In 1934 a large number of the disputes oc- 
curred comparatively early in the year, causing 
considerable time loss, especially in March 
and April, and the figures as to numbers of 
disputes, numbers of workers involved and 
time loss were substantial until November, 
there being relatively few disputes of im- 
portance during the last two months of the 
year. 

Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring during the year, with certain 
details as to causes, results, ete. 


Strikes and Lockouts in other Countries during 1934 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in man 
working days in those countries for which 
such figures are available. 


In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the numbers of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year with those beginning 
during the year. 


The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith the 
column showing numbers of employees in- 
volved includes figures for the numbers directly 
involved, or the total number directly and 
indirectly involved according to the method 
adopted by the country concerned. 


For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given. 


Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year or less frequently, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of some length. 

In the following notes as to the more im- 
portant disputes in varlous countries in the 
year 1934, the information is taken chiefly 
from press reports, information as to individual 
disputes not being available from official 
reports in most cases. 


Great Britain 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during 1934 was lower than for any year 
during the period of over forty years for 
which comparative figures are available. 
Although the number of disputes was fairly 
high, the majority of them involved only 
small numbers of workers and were confined 
to one establishment. 

Among the pnincipal disputes of the year, 
was one involving 2,000 plasterers and 
labourers in the principal towns of Scotland 
from March 1 to June 20, which was ter- 
minated with no immediate change in wage 
rates but with the understanding that it 
should be changed with the standard rates in 
other sections of the building trades. 

Over one third of the total time loss for 
the year occurred in the coal mining industry, 
in which two disputes in South Wales and 
one in South Yorkshire lasted several weeks 
before being terminated by compromise settle- 
ments. 

In the construction industry, a strike of 
3,000 asphalters in London and various prov- 
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incial towns was in effect between Jume 22 
and July 7, when a compromise settlement was 
reached. 

Belgium 


A strike involving 16,000 woollen textile 
workers in Verviers and district began 
February 26. The workers refused the condi- 
tions of a new agreement presented by the 
employers involving certain changes in work- 
ing conditions principally the abolition of 
the payment of an extra 20 per cent in the 
wage rates for night work. At the end of 
July the strike was called off unconditionally. 


France 


A dispute in the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the Roanne district was in effect 
from November 8, 1984 to January 7, 1935. 
Although only a smaller number of workers 
were at first involved, the dispute extended 
to include 8000 workers. Settlement was 
made with the acceptance of a 9 per cent 
reduction in wages (which for the lower paid 
workers was not to become effective until 
July 1) and for a joint committee to fix 
wages for certain classes, the rates for whom 
were formerly fixed by individual employers. 


Hungary 


A strike of 1,200 coal miners at Pees in 
October to secure increased wages and more 
days work per week was partially success- 
ful. The miners had remained underground 
for five days without food to enforce their 
demands. 

India 


In the cotton textile mills in Bombay, over 
80,000 workers went out on strike between 
April 23 and April 27, and another 9,000 dur- 
ing May, against a wage reduction and the 
introduction: of a new system of work. The 
settlement reached June 20 was in favour of 
the employers. 

In the textile mills in Sholapur, 17,000 work- 
ers were on strike from the third week of Feb- 
ruary until May 19, against wage reductions. 
This strike also ended in favour of the em- 
ployers. 

United States 


During the first ten months of 1934 the 
strike activity which began in 1933 continued, 
and although the number of disputes for this 
period was less than for the same period in 
1933 the time loss was considerably greater. 
The most important cause of dispute in 1934 
was the same as in 1933, that is, disagreement 
over the interpretation of “section 7A” of the 
' National Industrial Recovery Act which pro- 
vides in part that all codes and agreements 
under the Act contain a provision that em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of 


their own choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint and coercion of employ- 
ers of labour or their agents in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self organi- 
zation or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection and that no employee 
on seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing or 
assisting a labour organization of his own 
choosing. 

The National Labour Board established in 
1933 and later the National Labour Relations 
Board which superseded it in June, 1934, con- 
tinued to settle a great number of disputes 
and many further stoppages of work were 
prevented through the work of these Boards. 

Among the principal disputes of the year 
was the longshoremen’s strike in the Pacific 
Coast ports which began May 9, involving 
12,000 longshoremen and 15,000 marine work- 
ers and allied trades and which tied up ship- 
ping in these ports. Between July 16 and 19 
a general sympathetic strike was in progress 
in San Francisco involving, it is estimated, 
100,000 workers in local transportation and 
other industries. After the general strike was 
called off, the longshoremen’s strike continued 
until, through the intervention of the federal 
government, it was agreed to resume work and 
refer the dispute to the National Longshore- 
men’s Board. The decision of this Board was 
that all longshoremen should be hired through 
halls operated jointly by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and the employ- 
ers, with provisions for a 6-hour day and a 
30-hour week and an increase in the basic 
hourly wage rate from 85 to 95 cents. 

By far the largest dispute of the year was in 
the cotton textile industry which was in pro- 
gress from September 4 to September 22, in 
the eastern and southern states, involving in 
all an estimated number of 400,000 workers. 
Work was resumed through the mediation of 
a board appointed by the President of the 
United States when it was agreed to set up a 
permanent Textile Labour Relations Board to 
regulate labour relations, and to regulate the 
“stretch-out system,” one of the matters in 
dispute, and also the federal government 
undertook to investigate wages and hours 
throughout the industry with a view to making 
changes. 

Among the other important disputes, there 
was a strike of 12,300 aluminum factory work- 
ers in Pennsylvania, in Tennesse ande at Mas- 
sena, New York, which was in effect from 
August 11 to September 6 when union recog- 
nition was conceded with further arbitration 
on other points. 

Other disputes which have been noted in 
various issues of the Lasour GazeTTe during 
the year included workers in the dress manu- 
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facturing industry in New York city in April, 
knit goods manufacturing workers in New 
York city in August, silk and rayon dyers at 
Patterson, New Jersey, this strike involving 
25,000 workers in effect from October 24 until 
early in December and resulting in a reduction 
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in hours from 40 to 36 per week with increased 
hourly wage rates. Strikes of taxi-drivers in 
New York city and of truck drivers in Minne- 
apolis occasioned disorders and violence, as 
was also the case in regard to the longshore- 
men’s strike on the Pacific Coast noted above. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1934 





Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
AOMORI B..-c', OS BOE. - 336 148,915 3,400, 942 
LOQOR RE <:..2 2 ARB. . 322 60,327 799, 524 
LOZTERE MB ox. RRR ARS 168 28, 257 1,048,914 
QQ 2008 Fs con SO. A: 104 43,775 1,528, 661 
NODS OBE csc 23 Se PET, 86 34, 261 671,750 
POO AR Re. ce St Bink. 70 34,310 1,295,054 
LOSER occ ct MME oe 87 28,949 1,193,281 
UA a gee ES ah Se 5 a Ti 23 , 834 266, 601 
10 See LN 4 74 22,299 152,570 
POZSOPE ek. Me 98 17,581 Dad 2Ae 
LOC ORR ee ae 90 12,946 152,080 
LOSOREL os 2 2. SE AE. 67 13,768 91,797 
POS BO oc ccc Lhe ae 88 10, 738 204, 238 
NOB 2OR oc act SOL. oe 116 23 ,390 255,000 
NOBSERY 5.0335. 5: SE ek 125 26, 558 317,547 
URLS onan 6 ae 2 ae 191 45, 800 574,519 
1O3d=Jan.. 2 oe BE 25 5,736 44,142 
WSC) oe Mee Bear al 24 4,910 30,169 
WEY ener ane ote: 29 7,098 88, 642 
April: ye reac, 3 22 5,368 72,146 
Ea a ne ne 32 5,950 31, 284 
Jane (eee 24 3,184 31,689 
dak eis rene 32 11,463 |. 71,763 
AUT OT Bee... 31 13 , 263 
Heptctee Ae. x. 20 5,572 
Oct.. 19 5,993 
NOVA: Bante ft. 15 1,896 
Dee Fey ss 8 340 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (f) 
"ERI Mee yaneee aan irk ag 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
LOU Seicawencie aces isacters 554 102,519 1,872,065 
Vs Iai ey Ser 5. runes 624 120,198 956, 617 
USAR = Seen oie Bee 445 100, 263 858, 685 
NOD SRER 83: SRR... 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
i ee ae ae 2 ae 504 132,569 918, 646 
LOBE RIN. 2 a<1.4 hel, eRe: 499 154,599 1,128,570 
LG 2 ORES Bott SORE LS. 360 80,768 1,310, 261 
LS EAP? ot aie Ua ets at 441 157,581 1,713,581 
LESS ie ee a eS 287 82,349 777, 278 
LAO Lee en a 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
LO SOK Beret. aa. eee 183 51,972 1,511, 241 
DOBRA Sika ASE, GaSe. 134 34,541 245,991 
MSE LE. ie aes Sek ee 127 29,329 212,318 
OS SPR ks) MeL NS. 90 26,988 111,956 
1934—Ist quarter..... 45 19,721 139,619 
2nd quarter..... 21 2,784 45,050 
3rd quarter..... 43 10, 523 103, 290 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
EO A cecuthrana RRC YERCt Re 151 63, 703 1,020, 800 
LODO eens vapstarecrers oe esc 335 185,060 1, 804, 628 
CUYD LES A ee: a ee ane 460 DAN SAS QA Wed oe crcletapeestons 
LS creer otctke mcarireons: 420 228, 425 1,836, 086 
LOPS, hadvaneele, Here keene 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
HDA sree eatin Mebane red 445 293 , 849 2,770, 158 
LO ZOMS GS Ac ateins oes 325 66, 948 1,166,818 
OZ Gere ny tate tare tee os 204 21,943 297, 684 
1027 irieccactits otasrae ts 216 35,300 686, 560 
LO ZS ter cts Atte oe 266 38, 290 658, 024 
LOZO Perens ot ated 226 30,416 388,336 
LOR OR rece aetitiedcras core 88 7,173 49,373 
DOS et certs ce ose 68 10, 264 132,757 
LOS eae ees cries 33 6, 646 190, 163 





Fime loss in 








Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
BELGIUM 
(b) (e) 
AGO MER yn cpeee tee ctchaitae ks oie 16420303 in coo eee 
OA as ran nena 517 DOG AD) | ieee ee. 
BRO AO NE 258 LO FOS ia). eee 
HW Pipa ee 9 172 So O00 os ceenete 
MLO ys wut oc aia tet 168 IG 278i anew 
19 Ae ao oss 18 SL RAa I! Weave aes 
LO 2 ieee conan ee de ne 112 ST O883) occu eee 
192 Gree. cote: dite eles « 140 Th OOS) Uncos ci ee 
1 Py eae) Set ae ae 186 39,873 1, 658, 836 
LO 2B ie: rach tate shove 192 74,707 2,254,424 
O29). tote ciel RENE. Be wes 168 60,557 799,117 
TOS Ove hee ee ines 93 64,718 781, 646 
Nah Bs ears ek Ae a Se 74 20,024 399, 037 
NOB Oh: wore Une ctekedadties dyebe's.¢ 63 |(f) 162,693 580, 674 
OSSaue ere Rak. Ble < 87 39,136 664,044 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
NO DIESE. oteerte eaters es 193 15,396 297,776 
TERY pa rentorn sc) MIN meaty 59 2,640 22,600 
0 0 0 
3 oily Casaercae ks 
3 372 1,806 
23 2,708 57,196 
a 414 2,382 
36 20,168 378, 236 
15 1,588 2,581 
34 6,544 83, 622 
18 1,191 7,021 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
e) e) 
OE Oey ike ct ccs oxcucta oxsacks 252 179,998 607,204 
LOZ O Rata ciate: dieters yateas's 614 495, 535 2,165,094 
DOD ie ene aes 454 207,201 2 l4gecos 
ODI eee okiieiecs acres 288 316, 798 3,676, 620 
1 Aes 4 AR NR ARR aNe 248 197,736 4,588, 730 
NO APR ns Stectraerc 334 93,329 1,302,955 
NO ie Pirgeeen tockelsievoies sree 267 107,071 1,614,058 
HO ZOPe rr tyte chcxasionn! 163 46, 168 681,716 
LGD ermretncts atorcns ope) Fest 208 166, 205 1,380, 654 
O28 eee fe cabtay tt cres st 282 99, 430 1,698, 684 
LO DORR RG hecctatscer oss sie 230 60, 266 724, 584 
LOS ORM ce te atta cna 159 28,073 391,560 
EOS oc 3 Boi RIE 254 46, 400 409,713 
RB ie ot Genes 317 98,956 1, 224,541 
DENMARK 
(a) (e) 
TO See EES cyte 472 35,575 877, 548 
LO ZONG) eee cre rent: 243 21,965 690, 089 
OD Tene EEer fo ciciere oxsuse = 110 48,147 1,321,184 
LO DPT te areicic races a 31 48, 859 2,272,054 
YS ais oot Se OB near 58 1,941 19,677 
LO Aree ere ciel tencts sioiexs's 71 9,758 175,090 
D2 Oeeate ects crsratiaheye auc 48 102,331 4,138,486 
LOZ Dern itecare snes ¢ 3 1,050 23,000 
LOOM er te cistes corexe 17 2,851 119,000 
NG 2S ete teccrmoterstes 3 11 469 11,000 
G2 OR cists rove cierets + 22 1,040 41, 283 
LOS 0 rte te races: 37 §,349 144,000 
TOS Teper ree ic is cs:terciests 16 3,692 246,000 
OR 2 ert cds srsssiece ec 18 5,760 87,000 
LOSS doce ete sis ee 26 AOD Ae ne ane cats 
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Time loss in Time loss in 
Year Number of | Employees | man work- Year Number of | Employees | man work 
disputes involved ing days disputes involved ing days 
E+ THONIA Great Britain AND NorTHERN IRELAND 
(d) (e) (a) (f) 
O21... esse sesso ee. os ny ace | ee eee 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
“ol ahaa t pts 10° 200 Aaa EL eee. 1.607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
Pe ce uy gt eae hee i hoo: a a ee 763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
aa aR i de 365g) | SRL ae «1. toor ears 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
- hor chpgdan aia n pe Sig tole tee Sh Peek 628 399.000 | 10,670,000 
Regen Sstes setae oa: . a any | gigeeerceier er terres 710 616,100 | 8,420,000 
er : ee: Peete ene a ee 603 445.300 | 7,952,000 
Re ae a ” oo a ae (ie ibe ets ena dies 393 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
oo aioe Aang : ai peed Cy aN ange ell Se, 308 114,200 | 1,174,000 
ee a : He he bo ae ee 302 124,300 | 1,405,000 
ce Siar : ay Bei, to Oa SPORT 431 532,100 | 8,283,000 
7 ee eee vee ‘el, ead ae Aa 422 308.700 | 4,399,000 
ot eS a 420 491.800 | 6,985,000 
FINLAND 1932 ce eee eee Mee eee 389 381, 600 6, 488, 000 
TCS. aaa adi ae 357 138,100 | 1,072,000 
Sata... CIPD 472 133,000 960, 000 
(a) (g) Redetah. .. Ws... 32 8,700 41,000 
10193: 4-<- 5 ee 39 4,065 160, 130 e.. Bh a OB ve fe si ‘aan 
LOO) cee ee 146 21,001 455,588 eee a a A 10° re 
vo y guy Hee prilsdeecs... 3 0,700 71,000 
Pe ohien Darasey’ ih aye ee May. 182.08.. 44 18.700 133,000 
co eee 4 Ae ee Fine ee Be. 33 14,900 102,000 
or foe ee a eee peat Sulve. pes eh. 39 21, 600 114,000 
fee a 38 2/991 113/024 ase ps a He ere eae 
Reger 72 10, 230 386, 355 oo a ae 47 13° 900 71'000 
EE ee RN, 9 ilies 79 13,368 | 1,528,182 Nov 35 11/100 71° 000 
sh eee 71 27,226 502, 236 he oo aie 
agi bc Oe ee 26 2" 443 74, 887 eee re dpa ae 
CT Oe at 11 1,673 12,120 
Se sel tarcosteh rae 1 do 106 HuNGARY 
RST Deets 3 284 2,310 
Ossie... ae 4 1,939 139,764 (d) (f) 
FRANCE (0) TOZGRS . 342.4. gees 57 9,618 52,003 
rope. tee a fe 84 25, 428 294,941 
(a) ) Gog)... ic eRe Be 31 10, 289 131,174 
e 1020. ....... ae... 63 15,065 149,204 
Dae ee 2a 2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 Ase ali. eae 2 + ci tig 
aS ee 1,832 |/ Gi,316,559.)..23, 112088 a 50 4° 905 39914 
CS. aan GY Saas 475 402,377). 7,027;020 jag Wet tena 31 10 367 125'178 
fem we Lk 665 990,326.|-. 3,935,408. |gn t= sane sentir a 
Eo eee ee a 1,068 330,954 | 4.172.398 
Se gn an 1,083 274,865 | 3,863,182 Britisu INp1A 
TOS co eho 931 249.198 | 2.046.563 
oth. Ae, ee 1,660 349,309 | 4.072.163 
1927 CAE ge RA ie 396 110, 458 1,046,019 (c) (g) 
TNS gE 6 ah 1 04,116 | 6,376, 
oie eee it ie ee ee oo S06 | pReOO SG fuse, a26 
font (ep ee ee ox Es) ial LBP ORED act PAR Les 278 435,434 | 3,972,727 
72} ii aaa oa re eae rouse f° Ee ee 213 301.044 | 5,051,704 
ees Eee | | oo SES Hegance fot One om | 133 312/462 | 8,730,918 
DR GS Pa ee ne eae ost itiele wieheldiwieitiniy ne OTT mee 
1934 ere ee ee ibe Sense eee eees [O27 a A... eee 129 131.655 | 2.019.970 
ae ee a a Sy Para Te ee el ae 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
ee hibsads re hs aopaeeres 2 Woeotte FR 141 532.016 | 12,165,691 
Tae a ORR Sy AN Ocete. ot) MSA 148 196,301 | 2,261,731 
ice Lane ts a eee evi | are oS ae 166 203,008 | 2,408,000 
eee es ee 1932 gl ie ee 118 128.099 | 1,922, 437 
eh os: SARS Bate 4 164,938 | 2.168.961 
GERMANY 1934—1st quarter...... 58 64.776 862.231 
2nd quarter..... 54 150, 210 3,441, 187 
(b) (e) (e) 
ds, |. Ay ee 3,719 | 2,132,547 | 33,083,000 Inisn FREE State 
Pea el 3,807 | 1,508,370 | 16,755,000 
DUSL ai Pee ae 4,455 | 1.617.225 | 25,874,000 (a) (g) 
“OP RR Deir Seb 4,785 | 1,895,792 | 27.734.000 
fae. aie ese 2,046'|° 1,626,758 | 12,344,000. |/anoseasee ee ee 131 20,635 | 1.208,734 
"eR FS 5p eae 4,073 '|, 11,647,142 1 36,198.00) | Wooe ces: Jt eee 104 16,403 301,705 
EE IRE, oe Nee tee 1.708 771,036 | 2,936,000 | 1995....... : 86 6, 855 293.792 
AS bag feel pes 351 97 1870)" ° 1,222,000 | 1e Sfi a. eee 57 31455 85,345 
ek RE RS a 844 494,544} 6,144,000 | 1997.................. 53 2.312 64,020 
Sa. eer 739 775,490 | 20,339,000 | 1928.................. 52 2° 190 54.292 
oR 2 Saeiaa 429 190,723)" 4,251,000 | God ec | ee 53 4,533 101,397 
SAS De. o tong aha k 353 Sos Sebo 4.090 Wop i eens. bee 83 3,410 77,417 
a ap SR Te ee 463 17,7007 1,890,000 | 403i... eee, 60 5.431 310.199 
Piglets peta 648 720,268" ° 1,130,000. 1 See . chee 70 4,299 42.152 
1933-1st quarter (p) .. 69 10,475 ee AE CT I he the Si 88 9,059 200,126 
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Time loss in 




















Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
ITALY 
(d) (k) (g) 
UO eee ei. Sen 1,671 | 1,054,260 | 18,998, 236 
193 ORE en a er 1,897 | 1,286,066 | 16,609,559 
LO 2 Se sha ten ans Pali 704, 843 8,555, 209 
Lede: Se we ie, hee 589 441,602 6,964, 442 
AQQSa (Oke. 5 eioeesers, «os 214 73, 248 447, 437 
JAPAN 
(d) (g) 
Oe parse Re essai 246 B85 2250 Peete sec. 
CPA ae este ies ho oa 250 AL SOSE ean eee 
LO eee creh tae a Pee 270 365250" nas sae gee: 
O24 Sec eee 333 54,526 638, 363 
AG 25... ES., | See 816 89,387 361, 225 
NOU OME. 2k A Wie. 495 67, 234 ze 02 
LO De heraretat See. : 383 46, 672 791,599 
LOLS eBid Oe Ns ca traieter ss 393 43 , 337 323 , 805 
LODO eee ee oP Ps rns 571 77,281 678, 670 
LOS OA eR Ras seed a tare 900 79,791 1,049, 474 
RRS oe Soe eee ere eee 984 63,305 960,774 
LIC: te ea E> eal te 665 35,961 513, 249 
LOSS Ree e, ee sects 1,638 HODNGOSL emetic ce 
LArvta 
(d) (g) 
NG ATER oak a 87 9,523 95, 988 
HGS Cee eee a | eee 53 3, 224 24,552 
HOO GSE. .*.:. Saree 53 5,065 63, 968 
NO ere ies MAMAN oe 95 5, 273 60, 267 
OD See ssi. eee rere 179 13,431 62, 254 
OA co ieene ata en ee 362 26, 462 45, 838 
LOR eee Ae 38 1,547 12,077 
LEH Leta ae, a CaaS a 42 2,903 14,261 
LOS OME ce csde eae ok: 139 4,400 22,960 
O33 ee. eee 246 4,323 24,003 
Mexico 
(d) ) 
UU eR eb ae a 197 63, 000 292,399 
HG 28 etic ereve ated te 146 54,396 600, 466 
TO i la ee 8 HB SO 138 29, 244 595,491 
Ob Bees fe, hither 51 Di OL dayne eres 
LOD Oo csya Pearse er 24 ATS ae or AER. 
LOSS Weitctaye tee nate 13 OSS) ater. eee: 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
TICE OE eae ge erat rte 649 61,700 1,094, 700 
GOO Me ieee eos <'. 481 66,500 2,333,900 
1a TN ie eee ae 209 47,700 1,383,700 
Oe Pitics Sst svete: cae RMA se 325 44,000 1, 108,300 
LCDR ae 58 Silene eee onan wt 289 56, 400 3, 986, 500 
i Le eee ee ae oT 239 27,100 427,100 
OD G ek io helo ears A, 262 31,700 780, 860 
DO 265 es, 5 hare is 212 9,100 281,300 
DD [cei Aya ts Sonne Weenies ce: 216 12, 200 220,500 
IGT ae Sea am Aane re 195 15,380 647,700 
1) 2 reer eth Mes ork.) sacs 214 20,330 990, 800 
NOS OR aetic. SAensteds ote 204 10, 260 273,000 
LO Sicene me SS actheeeie 200 27,050 856, 100 
OS ere wk settee 204 31, 230 1,772,600 
IU: ima tate ey ana 168 | 13,300 533, 800 
Norway 
(d) (g) 
tO eee Conta 89 154,421 3,583,742 
LOD T Ose ase eiees Aon ' 26 2,168 91,380 
LDR Ae ae ey eee ar ees 57 24,965 796, 274 
LOZA sR cs) kh ected 61 63,117 5, 152,386 
OD aioe. ia Shek oe. s 84 13, 752 666, 650 
LODE Share sats lace lcsak 113 51,487 2,204,365 
VOD Teeter raid LR eirtets. R 96 22,456 1,374, 089 
LQ 28 ee chev. Seiya & se 63 8,042 363, 844 
1920 bere. Limoges: Ie ecu). 73 4,796 196, 704 
NOSO iis ails omer. 94 4,652 240, 454 
dO ext nst. epheteals. Se 82 59,524 7,585, 832 
TOS. Zina. .cons ccs) ne 91 6,360 394,002 


Time loss in 














Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
New ZEALAND 
(b) f (f) 
LODGE eB iec4 caveats Pas. 45 A O30 ye ae 3 eens 
AND AD SNA OR it en 2 eae Tee 15, 138 54,735 
192 Ty Bae 8 Seek Ree. (ie 10, 433 119, 208 
aie) eee ae 58 6,414 93, 456 
ZS S sos tok RS es 49 7,162 201,812 
1924 swe: Ba AHN. 2 34 14,815 89,105 
NO QS ope eee 83 9,905 74,552 
LOD Gee ee sat. 59 6, 264 47,811 
NOT ie etn: Wee ak 36 4,384 10,395 
LOD SN Re ad Pe ok 41 9, 822 22,817 
1QQ ORs oe ee Eo es 49 7,831 26, 808 
1930: A ethene ee ce 45 5, 632 33, 233 
11) 330 ae ei OBE 2. 2 eee 24 6,356 48, 486 
LOB 2WEA Soke WE Sans ote 23 9,335 108,528 
LORS Hemet act ets Revshors 16 3,957 111,935 
1934—1st 9 months.... 17 2,161 8,221 
PALESTINE 
(d) (g) 
PA ARE, ea ip. A. cae ced DROVE 
1 (CO Taper ae) ie Aue are >A lil ee Winey enige Lees 6,705 
LOAN. 3: eA aan he bse AGI CME: 3 Ae ne, 24,025 
| 2 5 Pa Sei, oe et Ae el Gly | Rr a ae 33,302 
NODC pat hence onde oa SH (al Uae, th Sk a pean 8,863 
ha ME eee SON 20 562 13,469 
OS es et ra lave os 22 886 4,379 
TG2G, pane Pens hee 45 679 8,773 
W930 ca.Aes ere na iiss 22 393 9,234 
i AU ik “SR Ne, De cetnned aia 31 1,385 6,786 
LOS Betas Reais, oe Ee 47 1,300 10,060 
PHI IPPINES 
(d) ) 
1000 eee es ea 24 14. O5Gal eevee ameneete 
19237 ee eee ee 26 SS 5) sa a 
1924 ke oR ae, , CAEL 20 Gi Be We. eter x tenes 
CAS Wet 2 Ne tee 23 GR OS 6. ines onppeae 
TO 26 Aes Py, Sea 2 27 UAE PAT AU Dee Meer eB ole 
TO 2 Teas ete a Mtr cen! 53 SOLO Aalee ome more 2p 
NOUS ie ete eect < era: 38 ASTON bane ricco ee 
TOD ORRIN ee 26 1 ed Sao ge Hs 4 
NGS Oe soa cine is eeoe 36 6: O69 uWoscun nse 
TREY es uy eee ie a 6 grat 45 OG. O7Gn terse a ee 
TO Opis. tke een Ge 31 4396 Gb Ss cotton ee 
POLAND 
(a) (e) 
KSA 9 ee eae aes ee 704 FLOP4A9 9 ii 5 eros 
LOD TR. otek 2th sii 802 607, 268 4,638,744 
TODA as a tee te 1,265 849, 464 6,381,519 
O24 Wea atk pe ee 929 581, 685 7,137,322 
UL VASE CA Cane Meine en eae 538 149, 574 1,322,000 
NOD GM wicccck «beeen: 583 143, 581 1,382, 133 
NOD Mtoe he Mon os ih acks 602 231,799 2,425,898 
LOD SARE eo ccs ie 729 346, 140 2,734, 062 
DOAN dR 493 218, 801 1,042,039 
1980 Pe eek doG:rdare 319 50, 439 329,001 
LOS epee teaates easy sn arcwesSnsnen 344 104, 440 618,000 
19325 een So oe eae 510 314,914 2,145, 653 
LOSSiteeeees 4 arts, hese 538 345, 678 3.931, 951 
ROUMANIA 
(d) (e) 
19205 eee ee eee 753 116,091 1,702,402 
TOD ea Se ee. 119 19,475 80,596 
1 a ie, NE a 219 22,819 306, 726 
1923 5x eee ae. ae 122 17, 274 291,045 
TLGQA Rin See oe ee A: 88 11,749 212,365 
IPAS oh Ro oa ie ele s e iB 19, 857 209,891 
192 Gaaee eae es oe 88 20,899 326, 086 
LGV cte. bo cu Rema eee 51 6, 933 58,291 
TODSMe aera Nee ved. 57 10, 801 109,745 
pop aes ee Ae ee 127 31,456 411,572 
TOS se kc 101 Wieoon 180, 002 
TOSS Seer ace een eee al 14,473 184, 593 
TOS 2 eet ee ec 102 16,346 103, 673 
1933 Ae Peete ake 56 97552 - 57,093 
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Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Soutu AFRICA 
(a) (g) 
aU aerare: ss este Mortis are ¢ 47 23,799 537, 138 
DAEs A aie eo oe Rye 66 105, 658 239,415 
LATS AL. © oS Se 25 9,892 112,357 
1002 aa le FS ae 12 29,001 1,339, 508 
PO ASME os stot. tees. 2 50 740 
(Le 2 a 7 1,856 10,129 
LD Re roppee oi a Pee 0 0 0 
OZ Gers. S242 acer Rela ce 3 768 890 
LNCS RR el! 12 5,158 9,126 
OCS es Wa eo tee acs 10 5,746 10,535 
FOF Re er ancetron as 10 25 QOQi cic. sie eae 
NOS OW ccs Re CAE ok 12 5,050 2,600 
OS TE a cicrdot erento we 19 6,278 54,575 
RASS SARs cs rie ane 12 4,011 26,034 
SPAIN 
(d) (e) 
ROG nen aca yencte 403 178, 496 4,001,278 
POZO Meier See aes ek 2 424 244, 684 7,261, 762 
OO cre Cane ae See ee? 233 83,691 2,802,299 
LGD RE ete co SO hate FS 429 119,417 2,672,007 
LO Za at. Seem cc roe 411 120, 658 3,027,026 
LO a Sree, A acs nates 155 28, 744 604, 512 
10 0. IRA > ca 2 164 60, 120 839, 934 
LIAS A G93 SPR i ek 93 21,851 247, 223 
NOV, A a ii Boe 107 70,616 1,311,891 
DOU Sa eho ar accion 87 70,024 771, 213 
ODO 9 areai vic: cis eee 96 55,576 313,065 
DOS Oe ao a ee 402 247,460 3, 745,360 
BOS TAs, hike h Negeeoeaees 734 286.170 3, 843, 260 
RTS 9 eM AU By 681 269, 104 3,589,473 
SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 
A ee Cee AES Be RR 440 81,041 2,295,900 
LOZOS see aj see hae 486 139,039 8,942,500 
AOD ee OR ee ae 347 49,712 2,663,300 
1 SAME ep i 392 75,679 2,674,580 
1023 ears ereer eee 206 102,896 6,907,390 
ey ee 261 23,976 1,204,500 
1920 35 5.. Saeneh oc See 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
1926. 22. eect ee 206 52,891 1,711,200 
1027... .. cee gamete: 189 9,477 400,000 
1028): $e eee ee 201 71,461 4,835,000 
1929 2.5 oR ORS. 180 12,676 667,000 
L080 see SRB ee. 261 20,751 1,021,000 
TOS De. Aa ROR eth 193 40,899 2,627,000 
LOS 2a tae PRA ASS 182 50, 147 3,095,000 
LOSSES. cee we sar 140 31, 980 3,434,000 
SWITZERLAND 
(d) (e) 
MOU ar Fekete 237 7a! AAG. © | (RP A 
1U20 ee co ce ee 184 HSVOS0s| «2s. ccc ets 
LOD UK Ae een cea oe 55 DLSOD) <ss-0c0 a seven 
LOAD es. tie SA ae Bee ee 104 1ORS4ON | .-. a8 6 Se 
19232... > ace ne an 44 SOULE os <0 as Cores 
1D Se ot APL ae § 70 Geral) oc. s sa attee 
1920.8). 63 cc gee eee 42 RAOUL. os «tence 
POL G.asi. oc cee ee ae 35 Vos 7ir4i | | A ge Oe 
NOD Neel. s oo hs SRE oe 26 2,058 34, 160 
DU sever. ccd, Bate c 45 5,474 98,015 
DO ois as cette SE 39 4,661 99,608 
GSO, cic.< teee «ie Paice 31 6,397 265, 695 
MOS 1 S5., .5.3 «eRe ee oe 25 4,746 73,975 
I OSAM ce REM Oh os. 38 5,083 159, 154 
Ok eee oe ae 35 2,705 69,065 





Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) 
65 18,491 581,995 
193 16,303 645, 864 
146 2,958 83, 690 
35 5,819 149,050 
114 Lt? 43,044 
22 858 21,552 
Vale 268 10, 646 
5 600 11,952 
13 4,737 53,350 
3 289 420,600 
3 2,011 90, 600 
8 1,361 11,100 
56 1,900 102, 600 
6 Ze D609) |c8. ee eens 
YUGOSLAVIA (0) 
(d) (g) 
SDS She 4 alae a etter np 220 29,141 486,392 
NODS bee cts Ue ty, orice Oa 335 13, 232 159,300 
ODA en 0. eaten 60 5,155 76,337 
TAY Apa a ee 44 7,483 110, 600 
TOD. Gite is ciaeele ee ols.« a 46 10,979 157,485 
LOOT aR s Osis vc 7 7,588 239, 183 
GA Sib 52 kee Rae 2] SR acts Ae 5, 600 117,500 
OPA Mee eS << We 8 CR tier a Sane 2,246 12,897 
LOSS ic: SAR a uaicval| cette succes 4,879 48,528 
CEH S ear St She 5 1,253 14, 204 
ORDA: Oe eS 5 ae 4 418 2,254 
“Unirep States 
(a) (e) (2) 
1919 Rae. a Ree Aes 3,571 A-160s348. 4) con ek 
1920. cio aoe eee 3,291 1463054) |. sna cee 
1 AVA Ry bc cto.cente 2,381 T5099, 2477 |)... </cvacte tae 
1922 rears excyerdo tee aioe 1,088 1,.612;,5625 |aackiee ene 
MS eer ICC RRC 1,553 TOG 584~ |-eeeeernetr® 
SPL Pee GRA ramon. 1,240 G57 (G4 lec cae = ae 
Oi earner eararine earache 1,300 2 a rte 8 a oar aac 
1920; ive ea cetera are 1,032 2 OV O02) | een een 
1927 (ni) spheres 734 349, 434 37,799,394 
28 cad oe sue ene ene 629 357,145 31,556, 947 
192g res eens oe 903 230,463 9,975,213 
TOS, ota ce eects bc 653 158,114 2,730,368 
108 Ure, a ode Reet son 894 279,299 6,386, 183 
ADS ee aos Sone eee 808 242,826 6, 462,973 
UDR eat ante eit ome 1,562 813, 134 14,818, 847 
To34—Janin secs ca es an 80 78,165 , 202 
Heby. fie ceases 79 115, 542 915, 673 
Marit. naate cc ae 141 120,715 1,343, 835 
April ieee ses 184 170,697 2,257,229 
BY tate Sees. 196 224, 254 2,088,120 
JUNG He Ree teen ae 141 100, 882 1,594,301 
ATT Aare chert 124 215,221 1,969,661 
ANG ote ee ee 146 114,517 1,710,084 
Nept.s. costes me 120 428, 000 4,159,000 
Oct. .ncseneeeen ee 131 109, 000 1,595, 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from Juno, 1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Since this time, stop- 

ges of work on account of industrial disputes have been 
illegal and none have been officially reported. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL INSURANCE ACT 
Bill introduced in the House of Commons on January 29, 1935 


[% pursuance of the policy of social reform 

which was announced in the Speech from 
the Throne on January 17 (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1985, page 33), the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett introduced in the House of Commons 
on January 29, the Employment and Social 
Insurance Act, the bill receiving its first read- 
ing on that date. The principles involved in 
the proposed legislation were outlined by the 
Prime Minister in moving a resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, declaring “that it 


_' is expedient to introduce a bill to estab- 
“lish an employment and _ social 


insurance 
commission; to provide for a national employ- 


ment; for insurance against unemployment; 


/ for aid to unemployed persons, and for other 


es 


_ forms of social insurance and security, and for 
_purposes related thereto; and to provide for 
-such contributions as may be necessary to 


carry into effect the proposed legislation.” 


In presenting the Bill the Prime Minister 
invited suggestions from the House for its 
improvement: “I realize,” he said, “that there 
are imperfections in a measure of this char- 
acter. I do not for a single moment suggest 
that 1¢ is free from imperfections, but as we 
are all desirous and have expressed our willing- 
ness to ena-. such legislation I can only say 
that the government will view with the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction constructive and 
timely suggestions from those who sit in any 
part of the chamber in order that the legisla- 
tion when ‘completed may serve to the very 
greatest possible extent the demands and ne- 
cessities of those whom it is sought to benefit.” 

‘The main provisions of the Bill, as in- 
troduced, are summarized in the following 
paragraphs, 


Title and Preamble 


The full title of the Act is as follows: “An 
Act to establish an Employment and Social 
Insurance Commission, to provide for a Na- 
tional Employment Service, for Insurance 
Against Unemployment, for aid to Unem- 
ployed Persons, and for other forms of Social 
Insurance and Security, and for purposes re- 
lated thereto.” 


The question of the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament to legislate on the sub- 
ject of social insurance is dealt with in the 
Preamble, which reads:— 


“Whereas the Dominion of Canada was a 
signatory, as Part of the British Empire, to 
the Treaty of Peace made between the Allied 


and Associated Powers and Germany, signed 
at Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 1919; 
and whereas the said Treaty of Peace was 
confirmed by the Treaties of Peace Act 1919; 
and whereas, by Article 28 of the said Treaty 
each of the signatories..thereto_ agreed that 
they would endeavour to secure and maintain 
fair and human conditions of labour for men, 
women and children, both in their own coun- 
tries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend, and 
by Article 427 of the said Treaty declared that 
the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, 
of industrial wage-earners 1s of supreme inter- 
national importance; and whereas it is desir- 
able to discharge the obligations to Canadian 
Labour assumed under the provisions of the 
said Treaty; and whereas it is essential for 
the peace, order and good government of 
Canada to provide for a National Employ- 
ment Service and Insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and for other forms of Social Insurance 
and for the purpose of maintaining on equit- 
able terms, interprovincial and international 
trade, and to authorize the creation of a Na- 
tional Fund out of which benefits to unem- 
ployed persons throughout Canada will be 
payable and to provide for levying contribu- 
tions from employers and workers for the 
maintaining of the said Fund and for contri- 
butions thereto by the Dominion: Therefore 
His Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, enacts” etc. 


Employment and Social Insurance Com- 
mission 


The Act is_to be administered by a Com- 
mission, to be known as the Employment and 
Social Insurance Commission, with head- 
quarters at Ottawa, consisting of a Chief Com- 
missioner and two other commissioners, of 
whom one is to be appointed after consulta- 
tion with workers’ organizations and one after 
consultation with employers’ organizations. 
The commissioners will hold office for ten 
years, and must devote their whole time to 
the duties of their office. They are to under- 
take, as soon_as_ possible investigations into 
the” possible _ extension of insurance to em-|/ 
ployments at..present excepted from the pro- 
visions of the Act; into methods of provision 
of 1 unemployed persons, whether such persons 
are ordinarily employed in occupations covered _ 
by the Act or otherwise ;_into- possible methods ~ 
of _training unemployed persons with a view 
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to increasing their skill or rehabilitating them 
in employment. The proposals made by the 
Commission may include schemes of assist- 
ance, establishment of unemployment ‘funds, 
ete. 


Employment Service 


, The Commission is to organize an Employ- 
ment Service for the Dominion, with regional 
divisions and employment offices within each 
division, The central office in each regional 
division will be used as a clearing house for 
information concerning vacancies and applica- 
tions for employment, and the local offices 
will be co-ordinated so that the information 
so gathered may become available elsewhere. 
The Commission has authority to establish 
local committees appointed after consultation 
with the workers and employers, to advise and 
assist the Commission. The Commission may 
also authorize the granting of loans to workers 
travelling to places where work has been found 
for them. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Insured and Excepted Classes—AlIl persons 
of the age of sixteen years and upwards who 
are employed under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship, are to be insured, with the ex- 
ception of the following employments; (a) 
employment in agriculture, horticulture and 
forestry; (b) fishing; (c) lumbering and log- 
ging; (d) hunting and trapping; (e) transport- 
ation by water or by air, and stevedoring; 
(f) banking, mortgage, loan, trust, insurance 
or other financial business: (g) domestic ser- 
vee, except where the employed person is em- 
ployed in a club or in any trade or business 
carried on for the purposes of gain; (h) pro- 
fessional nurses for the sick or a probationer 
undergoing training for employment as such 
nurse; (2) teachers, including teachers of music 
and dancing, whether engaged in schools, 
colleges, universities or institutes or in a 
private capacity; (7) Permanent Active 
Militia, the Royal Canadian Navy, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police; (k) Dominion, provincial, or 
municipal police forces; (J) Employment in 
the public service of Canada pursuant to the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act; or in the 
public service of Canada or of a province or 
by a municipal authority upon certification 
satisfactory to the Commission that the em- 
ployment is having regard to the normal 
practice of the employment, permanent in 
character; (m) agents paid by commission or 


fees or a share in the profits, or partly in one 
and partly in another of such ways, where the 
person so employed is mainly dependent for 
his livelihood on his earnings from some other 
occupation, or where he is ordinarily employed 
as such agent by more than one employer, and 
his employment under no one of such em- 
ployers is that on which he is mainly de- 
pendent for his livelihood; (nm) employment 
otherwise than by way of eee labour and 
at a rate of remuneration exceeding in value 
two thousand dollars a year or in cases where 
such employment involves part time service 
only, at a rate of remuneraton which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is equivalent to a 
rate of remuneration exceeding two thousand 
dollars a year for full time service; provided 
that any person in respect of whom contribu- 
tions have been paid as an insured contributor 
for not less than five hundred weeks may con- 
“tinue as an insured contributor notwithstand- 
ing anything in this paragraph contained; 
(o) employment of a casual nature otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business; (p) employment of any class 
which may be specified in a special order made 
by the Commission, and declared by the Com- 
mission to apply for the purposes of this Act, 
as being of such a nature that it is ordinarily 
adopted as subsidiary employment only and 
not as the principal means of livelihood; (q) 
employment in the service of the husband or 
wife of the employed person; (7) employment 
for which no wages or other money payment 
is made, where the person employed is the 
child of, or is maintained by the employer. _ 


The Commission has power either to enlarge 
or to restrict the above “excepted” employ- 
ments in the event of anomalies in the 
operation of the Act. 


The following classes of employed persons 
are exempt from liability to contribute: Per- 
sons in receipt of a pension or income of $365 
or more yearly: persons engaged in seasonal 
work; and those who work habitually for less 
than the ordinary working day. Certificates of 
exemption may be granted only by the Com- 
mission, 


Gomtribunaee --An_ Unemployment. Insur- 
ance Fund is to be established, derived partly 
from grants by_ Parliament, partly from con- 
tributions from employed persons, and partly 
by employers, which contributions are payable 
by means of revenue stamps. The weekly 
rates of contribution are set forth in Schedule 
II of the Act as follows:— 
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WEEKLY Rates OF CONTRIBUTION ~ 


Bact 

| B85 285 

Class of employed person *& net a2 

Aged 21 years and upwards: faa) 5 faa) 5 2, 

Men.. 5a) 204 S020 

Women. . et Foo, wll 0 21 
Aged 18 years and ‘under 21 years: 

Young men. ; seOvIS! 2xs48 

Young women. ‘ 3 Odd 0 15 
Aged 17 years and ‘under 18 years: 

Boys.. Je ae 0 11 

Girls. . . 0.09 0 09 

Aged 16 years and under 17 years: 
Boys.. ‘ 0 07 0 07 
Girls. . 7 LOAUG. ws O406 


Employers are liable to pay both contri- 
butions, but they may recover from the work- 


ers the amount paid on their behalf by de- 


ducting it from their wages. 


Unemployment Benefit—Insured persons 
who are unemployed, are entitled to receive 
payments at weekly or other prescribed inter- 
vals at the rates specified in Schedule III of 
the Act as follows:— 


RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 


Class of insured person Daily Weekly 

Aged 21 years and Aue rate rate 

Men.. . .. .-$1 00 $6 00 

Women.. , 0 85 5 10 
Aged 18 years and under 21: years: 

‘Young men. . 0 70 4 20 

Young women... . . 0 60 3 60 
Aged 17 years and ‘under 18 years: 

Boys. . . 0 45 2210 

Girls... . 0 35 2 10 
Aged 16 years ‘and ‘under 17: 7 years: 

Boys. . . 0 30 1 80 

Girls... mi 25 1 50 
Dependents’ benefit: 

Adult dependent... .. .. ..... 0 45 2 70 

Dependent child. . aN | is 0 90 


The statutory conditions for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit are— 
(1) that contributions for not less than 40 


full weeks have been paid on behalf of the 


beneficiary while employed in insurable em- 
ployment during a period not exceeding two 
years; Erriasl 

~ (2) that application has been made for 
benefit in thg prescribed measure, proof being 


given thaf fhe applicant has beet continu- 
ously unempjoyed since the date of his appli- 
cation; a 


(3) that the insured contributor applying is 
capable..of and available for work, but is 
unable to obtain suitable employment. 

Any three days of unemployment, whether 
consecutive or not, within a period of six 
consecutive days, is to be treated as a con- 
tinuous period of mnemplofment, and any 
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two such continuous periods separated by a 
period of not more than six weeks is to be 
treated as one continuous period of unemploy- 
ment. 


The “continuous unemployment” mentioned 
in the second statutory condition (above) is 
not to be affected by the fact that an appli- 
cant has refused (a) an offer of employment 
arising in consequence of a stoppage of work 
due to a trade dispute, or (b) an offer of em- 
ployment at wages lower, or on conditions less 
favourable, than those which he might rea- 
sonably have expected to obtain, having re- 
gard to those which he habitually obtained in 
his usual occupation, or would have ob- 
tained had he continued to be so employed, 
or (c) an offer of employment in his usual 
occupation at wages lower, or on condi- 
tions less favourable, than those observed 
by agreement between employers and em- 
ployees, or failing any such agreement, than 
those recognized by good employers; “Pro- 
vided that after the lapse of such an interval 
from the date on which an insured contributor 
becomes unemployed, as, in the circumstances 
of the case, is reasonable, employment shall 
not be deemed to be unsuitable by reason only 
that it is employment of a kind other than 
employment in the usual occupation of the 
insured contributor, if it is employment at 
wages not lower and on conditions not less 
favourable than those observed by agreement 
between employees and employers or, failing 
any such agreement, than those recognized by 
good employers, but no insured contributor 
shall be disqualified for receipt of benefit by 
reason only of his refusal to accept employ- 
ment if by acceptance thereof he would lose 
the right—(i) to become a member of, or (ii) 
to continue to be a member and to observe 
the lawful rules of, or (iii) to refrain from 
becoming a member of, 
organization, or union of workers.” 


An applicant is not to be considered as 
unemployed in periods during which he was 
in receipt of compensation substantially 
equivalent to the wages he has lost, or was 
following an occupation for which he receives 
profit, unless it was carried on outside his 
ordinary working hours. An insured contri- 
butor will not be considered unemployed in 
any recognized holiday, or on any day of any 
week during which he works for the time 
which constitutes a full week’s work for his 
class. 


Disqualifications for benefit are as follows: 
loss of work due to a trade dispute, unless the 
applicant can prove that he was not interested 
in such dispute, and does not belong to the 
class of workers affected thereby; neglect by 


any association, ~*~ 
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the insured contributor to avail himself of the 
opportunity to work; loss of work due to 
misconduct; while the contributor was an in- 
mate of a public institution or in receipt of an 
old age pension. 

The duration of benefit is as follows: a con- 
tributor who is duly qualified is entitled to 
receive, in a benefit year, benefit for periods 
not exceeding in the aggregate 78 days of 
continuous unemployment, and also for ad- 
ditional days as follows: “An insured con- 
tributor in respect of whom not less than one 
hundred contributions have been paid during 
the complete insurance years, not exceeding 
five, last preceding the benefit year for which 
the computation of additional days is made 
shall be qualified for additional days deter- 
mined as of the beginning of such benefit year 
equal to one day for every contribution paid 
in respect of him as an insured contributor 
for the insurance years aforesaid, less one day 
for every three days for which benefit has been 
paid to him for his benefit year, if any, which 
ended in the period, not exceeding five years, 
immediately preceding his benefit year for 
which the computation is made.” 

The benefit accruing to an insured contri- 
| butor is not to extend beyond any “benefit 
' year.” Only periods of bona fide employ- 
ment will count in computing benefits. The 
term “benefit year” of an insured contributor 
is defined as being the period of twelve 
months beginning on the date on which, on 
an application for benefit, he proves for the 
first time (a) that the first statutory condi- 
tion is fulfilled in his case; and (b) also, in 
the case only of an insured contributor who 
has exhausted his benefit rights in his last 
preceding benefit year, that thirteen contribu- 
tions have been paid in respect of him since 
the Sunday last before the last day for which 
he received benefit; and every subsequent 
period of twelve months commencing on the 
date on which that contributor on a claim 
for benefit proves the matters aforesaid for 
the first time after the termination of his 
last preceding benefit year. 

The Commission has authority to impose 
additional conditions and restrictions in con- 
nection with casual workers, seasonal workers, 
intermittent workers and married women. The 
expression “continuous period of employ- 
ment” may be modified so as to remove 
anomalies in these classes. 

Questions which arise in connection with 
the administration of the Act are to be decided 
by the Commission, but persons feeling them- 
selves to be aggrieved by the Commission’s 
decision may appeal to the Exchequer Court. 


The Commission has power to appoint in- 
surance officers for each regional division. The 
Governor in Council also may appoint chair- 
men of courts of referees, these courts being 
representative of the parties concerned. There 
will also be umpires and deputy umpires, 
designated by the Governor in Council from 
amongst the Judges of the Exchequer Court 
and of the Superior Courts of the Provinces. 
The procedure to be followed in connection 
with the submission of claims is fully laid 
down in the Act. Provision is also made for 
the appointment of inspectors with power to 
make examinations concerning compliance 
with the Act, etc. 

Another section of the Act, containing finan- 
cial provisions, lays down the procedure to be 
followed in connection with the Unemploy- 


‘ment Insurance Fund, contributions by Parlia- 


ment, investments, the Bank of Canada being 
appointed as the fiscal agent in these transac- 
tions. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee —This committee will advise and assist 
the Commission, report on the condition of 
the fund, and make recommendations if the 
fund is, or is likely to become, insufficient to 
discharge its liabilities. The Committee is to 
consist of a chairman and from four to six 
other members, some of the latter being 
chosen after consultation with organizations 
of workers and employers respectively. — 


National Health 


The duties and powers of the Commission 
under this Part of this Act are to be exer- 
cised, so far as may be found practicable and 
expedient, in co-operation with any depart- 
ment or departments of the Government of 
Canada, with the Dominion Council of Health, 
with any province or any number of provinces 
collectively, or with any municipality or any 
number of municipalities collectively, or with 
associations or corporations. 


It will be the duty of the Commission (a) to 
assemble reports, publications, information 
and data concerning any scheme or plan, 
whether a state, community or other scheme 
or plan for any group or class of persons, and 
whether in operation or proposed, in Canada 
or elsewhere, of providing, on a collective or 
on a co-operative basis by means of insurance 
or otherwise, for (i) medical, dental and sur- 
gical care, including medicines, drugs, ap- 
pliances, or hospitalization, or (ii) compensa- 
tion for loss of earnings arising out of ill- 
health, accident or disease; (b) to analyse and 
make available to any provinte, municipality, 
corporation or group of persons desiring to 
use the information so assembled for the pur- 
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pose of providing such benefits or any of 
them; and (c) as far as may be found practic- 
able so to do on request by any province, 
municipality, corporation or group of persons, 
to examine and report on any such scheme or 
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plan proposed to be put into effect or in effect 
at the date of such request, and to afford 
technical and professional guidance in regard 
to the establishing, working or reorganization 
of the scheme or plan. 


Proposed Labour Legislation in New York State 


In his message to the New York Legislature 
on January 2 Governor Lehman recommended 
the following changes in the State Labour 
laws: 

(1) Unemployment insurance, 
ordinated to a federal scheme. 

(2) Requirement that all workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, other than that carried 
by qualified self-insurers, be underwritten by 
the State insurance fund. 

(3) The eradication of medical abuses in 
connection with workmen’s compensation. 

(4) The extension of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law to embrace all occupational 
diseases. 

(5) Shortening of the maximum hours of 
work per week for women in factories and 
mercantile establishments by the elimination 
of the seventy-cight hours overtime now per- 
mitted in factories for women and the thirty 
hours overtime in mercantile establishments. 

(6) Raising the age at which children may 
leave school to enter industry from 14 years 
to 16 years. 

(7) Reduction of hours of labour for boys 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years from fifty- 
four to forty-eight hours per week. 

(8) The extension of State regulation and 
control of industrial home work to embrace 
home work done in every city, town and 
village in the State. 

(9) The ratification of the Federal Child 
Labour constitutional amendment. 


to be co- 


(10) Branding as against public policy any 
contract presuming to prohibit a worker from 
joining a labour organization, commonly re- 
ferred to as a “yellow dog” contract. 

(11) The protection of working-men in 
labour disputes by assuring to them the right 
to a trial by jury in case of the alleged viola- 
tion of an injunction. 

(12) A State law governing the conditions 
and: terms under which labour injunctions may 
be issued by State courts. 

(13) Regulation by the State of private fee- 
charging employment agencies. 

(14) A permanent Jaw prescribing a maxi- 
mum five-day week and an eight-hour day in 
local and State public works contracts. 

92731—4 


(15) A permanent law applying the prevail- 
ing rates of wages provisions to the construc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of highways and 
water-works outside the limits of cities and 
villages. 

(16) Improvement of the provisions of the 
labour law prescribing the payment of prevail- 
ing rates of wages. 

(17) Adherence to the principle that the 
labour of human beings is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. 


(18) The creation of a commission composed 
of members of the Legislature and of persons 
appointed by the Governor to consider and 
report to the Legislature the advisability of 
interstate compacts for uniform standards and 
laws affecting the welfare of labour and con- 
ditions of employment. 





There were 4,376 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board dur- 
ing the month of January, as compared with 
4,328 during December, and 3,807 during Janu- 
ary of last year. The fatal cases numbered 
30, as compared with 16 last January. The 
total benefits awarded amounted to $506,- 
070.86, of which $409,525.54 was for compen- 
sation and $96,545.32 for medical aid. The 
total benefits awarded last January were 
$346,370.01. 





The United States Health Service recently 
published a short report dealing with the 
problem of silicosis among granite quarrymen. 
The effects of granite dust generated in granite 
quarrying are described. In the study of 63 
men it appeared. that 38 per cent were ex- 
nosed to many times the amount of dust that 
is now considered safe. The clinical findings 
disclosed that drillers were the only persons 
showing pathologic lung changes. Half of 
these workers with an exposure of 5 to 19 
years had silicosis, and 4 of the 5 men with 
more than 20 years of such trade life showed 
this condition. The study suggests that quarry 
drillers may experience as high a death rate 
from pulmonary tuberculosis as to other 
pneumatic-tool workers in  granite-cutting 
sheds. Methods for the elimination of dust 
in quarry operations are also presented. 
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NEW HOUSING BILL IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


HE British Government introduced in 

Parhament in January a new Housing 

Bill, its purpose being to deal with the evil 

of overcrowding. Some of the provisions of 

the Bill are outlined in the Economist (Lon- 
don), January 19, as follows:— 


Definite standards of house occupation are 
laid down, and subject to certain safeguards 
overcrowding is to be made a punishable 
offence as soon as the accommodation ne- 
cessary to prevent it has been provided. The 
provision of that accommodation is to be the 
duty (in the main) of local authorities, who 
will be required to make a survey of their 
areas and to report to the Ministry of Health 
the overcrowding they have discovered and 
the steps they propose to take to abolish it. 
A time limit will also be determined by the 
Ministry within which the work must be com- 
pleted. The maximum standard per house 
occupation subject to proper separation of the 
sexes after ten years of age, is as follows: — 


The Permitted 
Number 
Where a House consists of of Persons is 
Cay Oe | VOOM. ..- eatleee oie. ee 2 
(b) Two rooms.. Oe Mey 3 
Me) Lhrees TrOome. a 158 boule 5 
lay Our rOOnde sce Uae eee 74 
(e) Five rooms or more.. ..10 with an addi- 


ditional 2 in respect 
of each room in ex- 
cess of five. 
Account will also be taken of the size of 
rooms. If rooms are below a certain size, the 
number of occupants permitted will be reduced 
according to a definite schedule. 


Children under ten years of age will be 
counted only as half persons, and to meet 
special cases local authorities will be given 
temiporary licences to relax the standard. “It 
will be the oecupier’s duty to see that this 
standard is not infringed, though the landlord 
will also be liable to prosecution if he can be 
proved to have knowledge of the infraction 
of the law. Proceedings can only be taken, 
however, by the local authority. 


In order to facilitate the provision of the 
accommodation required to. enforce this 
standard, local authorities will be given wide 
powers to acquire compulsorily sites in the 
centre of large towns for purpose of redevelop- 
ment. The intention of this part is to enable 
local authorities with congested and over- 
crowded areas to rehouse their population 
m situ at low rents near to their place of 
work, by replanning the layout of whole dis- 
tricts and building upwards tenement flats of a 
suitable design. In the case of redevelop- 
ment areas an Exchequer subsidy will be given 


on the following scale:— 

“The contribution will be a graduated con- 
tribution per flat according to the cost of the 
site, including the cost of developing the site 
for the purpose of the erection of flats. The 
basic figure proposed is £6 a year per flat, 
payable for 40 years, where the cost of the 
developed site exceeds £1,500 per acre but 
does not exceed £4,000 per acre, increasing by 
£1 per flat for each £1,000 per acre imcrease in 
site costs up to £6,000, and from that stage by 
£1 per flat for each £2,000 or part of £2,000 
increase. It is provided that the contribution 
to which this clause relates shall be payable 
in respect. of blocks of flats, otherwise eligible, 
the building of which is commenced on or 
after February 1, 1935.” 

Local authorities will be required to con- 
tribute an amount equal to half the Exchequer 
subsidy. In other cases where redevelopment 
is not required, the rapid provision of flats 
may also be subsidized at the discretion of 
the Minister. 

The provision of suitable accommodation 
by reconditioning is also encouraged by giving 
local authorities power to acquire com- 
pulsorily buildings suitable for this punpose, 
compensation to owners being given at market 
value. Local authorities can then either re- 
condition them themselves or hand them over 
to a housing association to do go. 

The Bill also provides for the setting up of 
a Housing Advisory Committee to be aip- 
pointed by the Minister, and gives local au- 
thorities power to establish House Manage- 
ment Commissions who will take over from . 
them their function of management and 
maintenance. Finally. some not unimportant 
concessions are made to “slum” landlords who 
have done their best to maintain their 
property and to owners whose property has 
been included in a clearance area for reasons 
other than actual unfitness. The “reduction 
factor,” which reduces the compensation which 
would otherwise be paid to owners of property 
acquired for re-housing purposes is to be 
abolished. 





The municipality of Weston, Ontario, re- 
cently adopted a system of accident insurance 
for its employees. It is understood that this 
scheme includes all employees and is in lieu 
of the protection afforded under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Under the new 
insurance policy, employees are awarded ap- 
proximately 100 per cent of their wages for 
lay-off sustained by injuries occasioned by 
their employment. Provision is made for pay- 
ment of medical services, and also hospitaliza- 
tion and nursing services in certain instances. 
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PROPOSED HEALTH INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ya\, SOCIAL Security Bill is to be introduced 

as a model measure in 43 State Legisla- 
tures in the United States, as a result of action 
by the American Association for Social Secur- 
ity. The proposals in the bill will be made 
the basis of a federal subsidy bill to be intro- 
duced in Congress. Under this combined Fed- 
eral and State legislation it is proposed to 
inaugurate a health insurance system under 
which the great proportion of those earning 
less than $3,000 would receive essential med- 
ical services and part compensation for loss 
of income by illness. 

Summarized briefly, the proposed measure 
provides for a health insurance system em- 
bracing all manual works and all other persons 
earning less than $60 a week, unless they are 
agricultural workers, employers, self-employed, 
or workers for employers whose working force 
is composed of fewer than three persons. It 
is estimated that 95 per cent of the nation’s 
non-agricultural workers would be covered by 
the bill. 

The Act would create a fund made up of 
tri-partite contributions amounting to a total 


of 6 per cent of the wages of those insured. 
The insured earning $20 or less a week would 
pay in 1 per cent of their wages; those earn- 
ing between $20 to $40 would pay 2 per cent; 
those earning more than $40, 3 per cent. The 
employers’ contributions for the three groups 
would be 34 per cent, 24 per cent, and 14 per 
cent. The remaining 14 per cent would be 
paid by the State. 

Among the benefits accruing to the em- 
ployees would be medical, dental and special- 
ists’ services for the insured and their fami- 
lies whenever and as soon as any fell ill; cash 
compensation for loss of wages during ill- 
ness, at the rate of 50 per cent wages for the 
insured, with additional percentages for de- 
pendants up to a total of 75 per cent of 
wages, but limited to $15 a week if the insured 
did not have dependants and $22.50 if he had. 
Cash benefits would be limited to 26 consecu- 
tive weeks. 

Any physician would have the right to serve 
the. system and the insured would have free 
choice of practitioners signed up with the 
insurance commission. 





_ Pensions of School Teachers in Nova Scotia 


In the last report of the Superintendent of 
Education for Nova Scotia, a summary is 
given of the pension fund for teachers which 
has been in operation for five years. It is 
pointed out that the plan is not actuarial, 
but is adopted to the peculiar financial rela- 
tionship between the Department of Educa- 
tion and the teachers which had been created 
by the system of provincial aid. 

The fund is maintained by a reservation of 
eight per cent made at the source from 
teachers’ grants, supplemented by an equal 
amount provided by the treasury. In ad- 
dition, the interest on invested funds is an 
increasing element in the annual income. As 
provincial aid increases, it is stated, the 
annual reservations will increase in propor- 
tion, and also the equivalent grant to the 
fund made by the provincial treasury. The 
condition of the pension fund reveals a 
steadily increasing balance, which, it is 
expected, “will take care of the charges on 
the fund for years to come if not ultimately 
rendering it self-maintaining.” At the end of 
1933, there were 100 pensioners, the total paid 
in pensions amounted to $149,703.44, while 
the balance in the fund was $269,541.84. 

92731—43 


It is further explained that annuities, as 
distinguished from pensions, have been paid 
to teachers since 1908 on the ground of 
veteran service or total disability. Teachers 
retiring since 1928 come under the Pension 
Act (Lasour Gazerts, August, 1929, page 875). 
The number of annuitants at the close of 1933 


was 81 and the amount paid in annuities was 
$26,102.33. 


The statistics in the report indicate that 
during 1933 there was a total enrolment of 
117,238 pupils in public schools and 16,701 in 
high schools—an increase of 1,197 in the 
former and 1,475 in the latter. 


The number of teachers employed in the 
public schools was 3,597, as compared with 
3,042 in 1931-32. Teachers’ salaries for the 
school year ended July, 1933, show a slight 
average decline from those of the previous 
year. In 1932 the average salary for all 
classes was $757 having steadily risen from 
$661 in the school year of 1927. But in 1933 
the average salary declined to $741, the 
average obtaining in 1930. 
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OLD AGE PENSION REGULATIONS IN ONTARIO 


EGULATIONS under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Statutes of Ontario, 1929, 
chapter 73) were approved by the Dominion 
Government’ by Order in Council P.C. 438, 
January 14, 1935. The Regulations, which had 
been made under the Act in May, 1929, are 
rescinded, being replaced by the following new 
Regulations. 


REGULATIONS Made Pursuant to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1929 (Ontario) ‘ 


1. In these regulations:— 

(a) “Municipality” shall mean county, union 
of counties, city, separated town, or town 
of 10,000 or more population in a Pro- 
visional Judicial District. 

(6) “District” shall mean a Provisional 
Judicial District (excluding the cities 
and towns of 10,000 or more population 
therein) and the Provisional County of 
Haliburton. 

For the purposes of the administration of this 

Act the Province shall consist of three types 
of Municipality :— 


(a) Cities of over 70,000 population—namely: 


Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and London. 

(6) Counties, Cities under 70,000 population, 

and separated towns. 

(c) Provisional judicial districts. 

2. In Cities having a population of 70,000 or 
upwards, there shall be for the purposes of the 
Act a local board consisting of five members 
appointed by the municipal council at its first 
meeting in each year. The members of such 
Boards shall hold office until their successors 
are appointed. At the first meeting and there- 
after at the first meeting in each year the 
Board shall appoint its officers. 


Method of Administration 


Cities of over 70,000 population 

3. (1) The form of administration estab- 
lished at present within these cities shall be 
continued except that when the application 
form has been completed in duplicate by the 
official designated by the Local Board for that 
purpose the applicant shall attest the truth of 
his statements by a statutory declaration which 
shall be made before a Judge or a Magistrate. 
Where a Judge or a Magistrate is not available 
the statutory declaration may be made before a 
Justice of the Peace or before the Secretary of 
the Local Old Age Pensions Board. All other 
declarations required to complete the applica- 
tions may be taken before any person duly 
qualified to administer oaths. 


(2) Counties and separated towns and cities 
with population under 70,000. 

(a) In all counties and separated towns and 
cities under 70,000 the Local Boards are 
hereby abolished. 

(b) In the counties the township clerks only 
are designated to complete applications 
for Old Age Pension. In villages and 
towns comprised within the county and 
having a municipal organization and in 
separate towns and cities under 70,000 
population the municipal clerk is design- 
ated to complete the application. 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


In no ease shall the clerks of the munici- 
palities so designated charge the pensioner 
or accept from the pensioner payment for 
preparing and completing the application. 
The County Council or council of the 
separated town or city under 70,000 popu- 
lation may, however, pay such an amount 
for this service as may be deemed ade- 
quate by the Council. 

When the information required on the - 
application form has been given and duly 
entered upon the form by the person 
designated, the applicant shall be re- 
quired to make a statutory declaration as 
to the truth of the information given 
before the County Judge or a Magistrate. 
Where the applicant by sickness or other 
infirmity is unable to leave his residence 
and County Judge or Magistrate is not 
available a Justice of the Peace who is 
not. such by virtue of his office may take 
the statutory declaration. 

An application shall be considered as 
completed only when the information re- 
quired by the application form has been 
duly entered thereon and when support- 
ing evidence necessary to establish 
residence, age, naturalization and assests 
has been provided by the applicant. It 
shall not be the duty of the person design- 
ated to complete the application to state 
the amount of pension payable. All ap- 
plications shall be in duplicate. 

In the county, village or town, comprised 
within the county organization, the clerk 
of the township, village or town imme- 
diately upon its completion shall forward 
both copies to the county clerk who shall 
file one copy in his office and immediately 
forward the other copy to the Provincial 
Old Age Pension Commission, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. In the separated 
town or city under 70,000 population the 
Municipal Clerk shall keep one copy on 
file in his office and immediately forward 
the other copy to the Provincial Old. Age 
Pensions Commission, Toronto. 

On receipt of the completed application, 
the Old Age Pension Commission shall 
determine the amount of pension payable 
to the applicant and shall immediately 
inform the clerk of the County, city or 
separated town concerned as to its deci- 
sion. If within twenty days from the 
date of the mailing of such information 
to the said county, city or separated town 
clerk, no appeal against the decision of 
the Old Age Pension Commission has been 
received by the Commission, the munici- 
pality shall be deemed to have accepted 
the decision of the Commission and the 
latter shall immediately notify the ap- 
plicant of its decision. 

Where the applicant for Old Age Pension 
shall desire to appeal the decision of the 
Commission he shall appeal direct to the 
Commission and if the Commission be 
satisfied as to the validity of the appeal 
it shall change its decision in accordance 
with such appeal, and shall notify the 
pensioner and the clerk of the munici- 
pality concerned of the change in its 
decision. 
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If a special investigation be deemed necessary 
by the Old Age Pension Commission, a special 
Inspector may be sent. by the Commission or the 
Commission may ask the local Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Investigator, or other Provincial Govern- 
ment official to make the investigation and to 
report directly to the Commission. 


Provisional Judicial Districts 


In the Provisional Judicial Districts the Pro- 
vincial Mothers’ Allowance Investigator in that 
district is designated to complete applications 
and to arrange for the taking of the statutory 
declaration. These applications shall be made 
in duplicate and one copy to be retained by the 
Investigator who willl proceed to investigate the 
statements made in the application. Upon the 
completion of the investigation the Investigator 
shall forward the other copy together with the 
Investigation report to the Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Toronto. The Commission upon 
receipt of the application and the investigator’s 
report, with the necessary supporting proof of 
age, residence, assets, et cetra, shall determine 
the amount of pension and shall immediately 
notify the applicant. Should the applicant 
desire to appeal the decision of the Commission, 
this may be done directly to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Commission, Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto. 

The Commission shall judge the merits of the 
appeal, and if necessary may order a special 
investigation by an official of the Department, 
or by any provincial employee in that locality. 

4, Application for a pension shall be in the 
form annexed hereto. With each application 
there shall be furnished the proofs as to age 
mentioned in such form and in the Dominion 
regulations. 

5. Applications must be made to the Local 
Authority of the Municipality or district where 
the applicant then resides. 

6. In case of the removal of a pensioner from 
one municipality to another or to another Prov- 
ince, the municipality in which the applicant 


resided at the time of application for an Old Age 
Pension shall continue to be lable for the 
municipal portion of the amount of pension 
paid to such pensioner. 

7. In case of the removal of a pensioner from 
a district to a municipality the municipality 
shall become liable to contribute towards such 
pension one year after such removal. 

8. Where there is a dispute as to the residence 
of a Pensioner such dispute shall be determined 
by the Commission whose decision shall be final 
and binding. 

9. Where a pensioner moves outside a Munici- 
pality or district where the pension was granted 
the Local Secretary of the City or the Municipal 
Clerk of the City or County, as the case may 
be, shall notify the Commission of the date of 
such removal and of the place to which the 
pensioner has gone. 

10. In the event of the death of a pensioner 
any part of the pension unpaid may be paid to 
such person as the Commission considers equit- 
ably entitled thereto. 

11. The Commission shall render monthly to 
the corporation of each municipality an account 
for ten per centum of the pensions for which 
such corporation is liable. 

12. The Local Authority must notify the Com- 
mission of the death of any pensioner, or of any 
change that may occur in the family or financial 
condition of a pensioner, immediately upon be- 
coming aware of ‘same. 

13. The Commission shall be entitled to re- 
cover from a Pensioner any sum improperly 
paid by way of a pension whether as the result 
of the non-disclosure of facts, innocent or false 
representations or any other cause. 

14. The Commission and any Local Authority 
shall be entitled to obtain without charge from 
any Government department of Ontario any 
available information deemed necessary in the 
administration of the “Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927”. Chapter 156 Statutes of Canada, and the 
“Old Age Pensions Act, 1929”, Chapter 73, 
Statutes of Ontario. 


Inter-Parliamentary Conference and Juvenile Employment 


The Inter-parliamentary Conference, at its 
30th session, held last September, expressed 
satisfaction that the question of the unem- 
ployment of young persons had been placed 
on the agenda of the next session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Geneva. A 
resolution was adopted recommending that 
the age limit for compulsory school attendance 
should be raised so as to keep young people as 
much as possible off the labour market. Train- 
ing courses should be organized for those 
who have concluded their compulsory period. 
“Such courses should as far as possible be 
organized within the framework of existing 
institutions and should be incorporated in 
their general program in such a way that the 
young unemployed should mingle with other 
young people and should not regard them- 
selves as a class apart. It is no less indis- 
pensable that the employment of leisure time 
should be regularly organized in such a way 
as to ensure the physical and moral well- 
being of young people. In order to obtain 


this result, no instructive pastime should be 
neglected, as for example rambles combined 
with talks, excursions, visits to factories, work- 
shops, works, museums.” 

“Official employment agencies,” the resolu- 
tion suggests, “must have a special depart- 
ment for young people which shall keep in 
constant touch with the schools and educa- 
tional authorities. In large centres it would 
be desirable that this special department 
should dispose of one or several workshops 
in which the capacities of the young people 
could be tested. This department would also 
be entrusted with the duty of following up 
young persons for whom work has been found, 
since a certain measure of supervision would 
serve to strengthen the bonds between young: 
persons and the department and thus to give 
the former lasting support. The 30th Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference recommends that 
young persons should be brought up to en- 
tertain feelings of national brotherhood and 
international solidarity.” 
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Further Convictions in Quebec Coal Combine Prosecutions 


ROSECUTIONS under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act which have been before 
the courts of the province of Quebec since 
July, 1933, were concluded last month when 
judgment was delivered on January 23 finding 
the remaining five accused firms to be guilty 
of participation in operations of a combine 
of importers of British anthracite coal. 
The firms convicted and fines imposed by 
Mr. Justice Laliberté in Court of King’s Bench 
on January 23, 1935, were the following: 


Scotch Anthracite Coal Com- 


Dany, EMME ee. se eee eee ee $5,000 
Hartt and Adair Coal Company, 

TA NAO 5t.0 wetius Satta hs ae, joven 5,000 
Montreal Coke and Manufactur- 

ing Company, Limited........ ,000 
Mongeau and Robert, Limitee... 1,000 
Elias Rogers Company, Limited. 500 


The eleven companies indicted in 1933, fol- 
lowing an investigation by the Registrar under 
the Combines Investigation Act into an alleged 
combine in the importation and distribution of 
British anthracite coal, were tried in two 
groups. The trial of the above second group 
was deferred until judgment was delivered in 
October, 1934, dismissing the appeal of the 
first group against their conviction. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1934, the trial of the second group 
was opened before Mr. Justice Laliberté in 
the Court of King’s Bench at Quebec City. 
The case was concluded at the middle of the 
following month, when judgment was reserved. 
The prosecutions were conducted under the 
Attorney General of Quebec by Louis S. St. 
Laurent, K.C., assisted by Andre Taschereau, 
K.C., and Valmore Bienvenue, K.C. Counsel 
for the defendants were as follows: L. A. For- 
syth, K.C., for Scotch Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany; Hazen Hansard, for Hartt and Adair 
Coal Company; Hector Perrier, K.C., for 
Mongeau and Robert, Limitee; Antoine Ri- 
vard, K.C., for Montreal Coke and Manufac- 
turing Company; and Leon Garneau, K.C., for 
the Elias Rogers Company. 

The accused were tried and found guilty on 
the same four charges as those under which 
the preceding five members of the combine 
had been convicted, two counts being under 
the Combines Investigation Act, one count 
under clause (a) of section 498 of the Criminal 
Code and the fourth count under clause (d) 
of the same section of the Code. 


Findings of Court 


After referring to his judgment of December 
12, 1933, at the trial of the first group, con- 
sisting of the Canadian Import Company, 


Limited, and five related companies, one of 
which was acquitted, Mr. Justice Laliberté in 
his present judgment, written in French, 
stated: 

“The Appeal Court found the accused of the 
first group guilty of having formed an illegal 
combine with a view to limiting to a few the 
supply and distribution of European coal and 
coke, to prevent or unduly lessen competition, 
and that said combine had been formed and 
maintained by a series of agreements or com- 
binations also illegal, namely, the bagic agree- 
ments, the arrangements made for the purpose 
of preventing others than certain of the accused 
from being supplied with Welsh coal, of pre- 
venting competition from Russian and German 
coal and British coke, and also of maintaining 
an arbitrary structure of prices in both the 
wholesale and retail trades.” 


The Court, following a review of the par- 
ticipation or non-participation of each of the 
accused in each of the above matters, and a 
statement of reasons for decisions made as to 
the admissibility of certain evidence, stated in 
conclusion: 


“Tf the Scotch Anthracite and Hartt and 
Adair companies were not parties to the basic 
agreements which permitted the establishment 
of a combine, nevertheless they gave constant 
support to the accused of the first group. They 
took every opportunity offered to assist in pre- 
venting or lessening competition and to main- 
tain a price structure, either in the retail or 
the wholesale trade. Due to certain circum- 
stances, Hartt and Adair participated in one 
more illegal arrangement than the Scotch An- 
thracite Company, namely, that for preventing 
certain local independent companies from secur- 
ing supplies of Welsh coal, but I consider the 
Scotch Anthracite Company’s responsibility for 
the maintenance of the combine at least as great 
as that of Hartt and Adair. Scotch Anthracite 
had an assured source of supply and its financial 
position gave it greater independence, whereas 
Hartt and Adair was frequently led to strive 
with a view to self-preservation and survival. 

“Taking into account the-particular circum- 
stances of each of these companies and the 
arrangements to which they were party, I impose 
upon the Scotch Anthracite Coal Company, Lim- 
ited, and the Hartt and Adair Coal Company, 
Limited, a penalty of $5,000 each. 

“As for the other accused, they are not guilty 
to the same extent. The Montreal Coke and 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, is connected 
with the accused of the first group and with 
Seotch Anthracite and Hartt and Adair by 
only one particular arrangement, the one pro- 
viding for prevention of competition from Brit- 
ish coke. This arrangement was a collateral 
one and for a period of one season only. On 
the other hand, this accused firm had an out- 
standing part in this arrangement and was the 
initiator, and I consider I should impose upon 
it a penalty of $2,000. 

“The Mongeau and Robert and the Elias 
Rogers companies suffered as a result of the 
activities of the combine, especially when they 
tried to secure by themselves a supply of coal 
on the British market. They were in favour 
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of greater competition in the import business, 
as indicated particularly by Mr. Alfred Rogers’ 
letter to Mr. Szarvassy, the president of Amal- 
gamated Anthracite Collieries, Limited. In my 
opinion, it was only in regard to the retail trade 
that these accused finally gave certain co-accused 
assurance of their co-operation and made illegal 
promises and arrangements. We are not con- 
cerned with knowing whether these engagements 
were always respected; to be completely inno- 
cent they had but to make no such engagements. 
As to the Elias Rogers Company, it appears 
that it was only in "1932 that it promised its 
co-operation, and as it retired from the Mont- 
real market in 1934, after considerable losses, 
I believe a comparatively small penalty should 
be imposed in its case. I therefore impose upon 
the Elias Rogers Company, Limited, a penalty 
of $500.00, and upon Mongeau and Robert, Lim- 
itee, a penalty of $1,000, considering that it gave 
its adherence or pretended adherence during a 
much longer period of time. 

“TI wish to repeat here, as in the case of the 
first group of accused, that these penalties are 
not imposed because the accused exploited the 
consuming public by increasing prices unreason- 
ably during the period covered by the indict- 
ment, as this would have justified imposing 
heavier penalties. On the evidence received, I 
cannot come to such a conclusion. It is certain 
that. even while selling at the fixed prices some 
of the accused, namely, the Weaver, Hartt and 
Adair and Elias Rogers companies, carried on 
their business in European coal without profit 
or at a loss. 

“The accused have been and are now con- 
demned because they were parties to a con- 
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spiracy to eliminate or unduly lessen competi- 
tion, competition which is considered in itself 
to be in the public interest. They pursued this 
object by means of one or several of the above 
mentioned arrangements, but each was not party 
to every one of these arrangements. Their par- 
ticipation in the general combine is far from 
being in the same degree, and this is the reason 
for disparity in the penalties imposed.” 


Privy Council Hearing Sought 


In October, 1934, it was reported, and later 
officially announced, that the Canadian Import 
Company and related firms, comprising the 
first group convicted in the Quebec coal com- 
bine cases, would apply to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for special leave 
to appeal to that body against their conviction. 
The petition involves the constitutionality of 
an amendment to the Criminal Code in 1933 
by which, under authority conferred by the 
Statute of Westminster, the Dominion Parlia- 
ment abolished the privilege of appealing to 
the Privy Council in criminal matters. It is 
expected that the application will be heard 
by the Privy Council in March, and that it 
will be opposed by counsel for the Dominion 
Government and counsel for the Attorney 
General of the province of Quebec. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Annual Report for the Fiscal 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Railways and Canals contains a statis- 
tical review of the administration of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1934. It is ex- 
plained that in the interests of economy this 
legislation, which covers all departments of 
the federal government service, is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Railways and 
Canals, which Department is most largely 
concerned owing to the extent of the trans- 
portation activity under its control. 

The provisions of the Act, which was adopted 
in 1918, are as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants 
of any such employee who is killed, shall be 
entitled to the same compensation as the 
employee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be en- 
titled to receive under the law of the province 
in which the accident occurred, and the lia- 
bility for and the amount of such compensa- 
tion shall be determined in the same manner 
and by the same boards, officers or authority, 
as that established by the law of the provinces 


Year ending March 31, 1934 


for determining compensation in similar cases, 
or by such other board, officers or authority or 
by such court as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased 
employee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person as 
the board, officers, or authority or the court 
may direct, and the said board, officer, auth- 
ority and court shall have the same _ juris- 
diction to award costs as in cases between 


private parties is conferred by the law of the 


province where the accident occurred. 

In 1925, the Act, was amended so as to 
provide that compensation should include 
medical and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 

Since the Act became effective in 1918-19, a 
cumulative total of $38,860,727.96 has been ex- 
pended in compensation, medical aid and pen- 
sions while in the same period the adminis- 
trative costs were $297,259.40 During 1933- 
34 the disbursements in compensation exclusive 
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of the Canadian National Railways, totalled 
$172,874.73. This amount was paid out for a 
total of 1,539 claims of which 487 were for 
compensation and medical aid, and 809 for 
medical aid only. In the previous year, $186,- 
857.23 was disbursed for a total of 1,791 claims. 
The reduction in claims and compensation 
expenditure in recent years was attributed to 
decreases in departmental staffs. It is also 
stated that “a tendency to present question- 
able claims is still in evidence, aggravated no 
doubt by shortage of employment.” Those 
administering the Act suggest the advisability 
of competent medical inspection prior to en- 
gagement of all government employees, more 
especially those engaged under emergency re- 
lief and associated programs of work. 

Exclusive of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Departments having a large number 
of claims and large compensation expenditures 
in 1933-34 were :— 


Public Works—242 claims, totalling $39,- 
582.57. 


Railways and Canals (Canals)—298 claims, 
totalling $35,668.46. 


Interior—244 claims, totalling $23,414.75. 


Marine—197 claims, totalling $17,365.56. 

Post Office—270 claims, totalling $12,239.35. 

Hudson Bay Railway—45 claims, totalling 
$8,843.92. 

National Defence—66 claims, totalling $6,- 
464.33. 

The accompanying table indicates the com- 
pensation payments under the Act, by prov- 
inces during the year ended March 31, 1934. 














Disbursements 
Provincial Board Compens- | Proportion 
ation of Adminis- 
Pension, tration 
etc. expenses 
$ cts. $= ets. 
Nov ayoCOulntitetae ss acu:cee «. 12,779 93 b,417 83 
New Brunswicks, . ica co« (hse 7,501 39 8,061 89 
Ontario Oe ARR ee Se ee eet 63,859 63 3,876 62 
Mani tobe: nae a seein ee 20860 40 6,668 40 
DAskatchewaneed. Weer ee aoa: 3,016 44 397 83 
Ab ertaisy dua em arte, Dna ears: 15,640 18 1,462 50 
British Columbia... 9, 07.6 seo 16,878 39 988 56 
Quebec! Comimnission®... 2.5. «57 les eet ates Llees 2,702 88 
Province of Prince Edward 
Islands OSE TiSr02" Seats Re 
Province of Quebec............ DOr OOK, 44 bcd. : bye) sin ees 
Province of Ontario (medical 
LG) ee etary teste cre ohare. Mets ou TeTTOTOOX | anesthe on ee 
Miscellancous' s+: ... scene ce. 446 00 16,599 98 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


| Sacre fee proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the industry and district 
by Orders in Council, of agreements affecting 
bakers and bread distributors at Three Rivers, 
bakers at Quebec City, ornamental iron and 
bronze workers at Quebec City; of changes to 
the Orders in Council already passed affecting 
shoe workers throughout the province, build- 
ing trades at Quebec City, building trades at 
Montreal; applications for the extension of 
agreements covering quarrymen (other than 
granite and marble quarrymen) throughout 
the Province, bakers at Sherbrooke and build- 
ing trades in Hull and district; application 
for a change in the Order in Council already 
approved covering bricklayers and plasterers 
at Three Rivers. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which 
was printed in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
1934, page 417, applications may be made to 
the provincial Minister of Labour by any 
association of employees or employers who 
are parties to a collective agreement, to have 
those terms of such agreement which concern 
rates of wages and hours of labour made 
obligatory on all employees and employers in 


the same trade or industry within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the follow- 
ing thirty days objections may be made to 
the Minister of Labour. After this delay, if 
the Minister of Labour deems that the pro- 
visions of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
that would make the establishment of these 
conditions advisable, an Order in Council 
may be passed making the terms obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the trade 
or industry in the territory included in the 
agreement, from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory are to govern all individual 
labour contracts in the specified trades and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee 
will have effect unless expressly prohibited in 
the agreement. Applications for the exten- 
sion of certain agreements and Orders in 
Council subsequently passed under this Act 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre each 
month beginning in June, 1934. 
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Bakers AND Bread DisrripuTors, THREE 
Rivers AND Districtr—An Order in Council, 
approved December 29, 1934, makes obligatory 
the conditions of an agreement between certain 
bakeries and the National Catholic Union of 
Bakers and Bread Distributors of Three Rivers, 
Incorporated, Section No. 12. (The applica- 
tion for the extension of this agreement was 
noted in the Lasour Gazette, December, 1934, 
page 1147. The terms of the agreement thus 
made obligatory are as follows: 


1. MrinrmuM Waces: (a) Bakery owners and 
master-bakers employing three workmen-bakers 
or more, must remunerate them as follows:— 


lst workman-baker.. $22 00 per week 


2nd workman-baker.. .. . 18 00 
3rd workman-baker and fol- 
lowing. . ce scin skis bulo 00 eS 


(b) Bakery owners and master-bakers employ- 
ing less than three workmen-bakers must re- 
munerate them as follows:— 


lst workman-baker.. $18 00 per week 
2nd workman-baker.. .. .. 15 00 % 


Bakeries must never bake more, per week, 
than 30 bags of flour per each workman-baker 
employed. Exception is made for La Bou- 
langerie Moderne and Boulangerie St-Denis and 
any other bakery which may be equipped with 
special machinery; in such exceptional cases, 
the maximum bakery per week shall be 40 
bags of flour per each workman-baker. 

(c) Bakeries baking less than 25 bags per 


week, must remunerate workman-bakers as 
follows:— 
Baking of 20 to 24 bags per 

week:— 


Wages of workmen-bakers. $18 00 per week 
Baking of less than 20 bags 
per week: 

Wages of workmen-bakers. 0 75 per bag 

Norr.—In the event of a bakery exceeding 
the hereinabove fixed maximum baking of 30 and 
40 bags per week, and per workman-baker, the 
remuneration of the workman-baker will be 


$0.65 per each supplementary bag. 


(d) The apprentices’ wages will be fixed by 
the joint committee provided by the Act. 

‘e) Bread Distributors’ wages: 

From the Ist of December, 1934, to 31st of 
May, 1935, the bread distributors’ wages will be 
$9 per week, plus a commission of 5 per cent 
on the money collected. 

From the Ist of June, 1935 to the 30th of 
November, 1936, the bread distributors’ wages 
will be $9 per week, plus a commission of 7 .per 
cent on the money collected. 

The bread distributors shall not be responsible 
for the collection of money. 

IIl—The wages of the workmen-bakers, bread 
eagted ay and apprentices will be paid every 
week. 

Ill—tThe territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement comprises the towns 
of Trois-Riviéres, Cap de la Madeleine and 
Pointe du Lac, and, on the North side of the 
river, a distance of 15 miles from the limits of 
the town of Trois Rivieres. 

It comprises also the County of Nicolet; how- 
ever, in said county, those bakeries, only, selling 
directly or indirectly the whole or part of their 
production within the limits of the teritorial 


jurisdiction designated in the preceding para- 
graph, are subjected to the provisions of the 
agreement. 

1V.—The present agreement shall be valid 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approv- 
ing the present request and shall remain in 
force until the Ist of December, 1935. It shall 
then renew itself automatically each year, unless 
a notice of thirty days be given before the ex- 
piration of this term, by one of the contracting 
parties to the other, that he desires to have the 
same modified or repealed. 


Bakers, QueBec Crry AND District.—An 
Order in Council, approved January 5, 1935, 
makes obligatory the conditions of an agree- 
ment between certain bakeries and the 
National ‘Catholic Union of Bakers of Quebec, 
the application for which was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, December, page 1147. The 
terms of the agreement thus made obligatory 
are as follows: 


1. The minimum wages of the foreman shall 
be ($22) twenty-two dollars per week and that 
of the 2nd baker shall be ($19) nineteen dollars 
per week, when the baking reaches the propor- 
tion of 30 bags of flour per man per week. 
It is understood that the minimum wages of 
($22) twenty-two dollars for the foreman and 
of ($19) nineteen dollars for the journeyman 
baker shall not be lower unless less than 55 
bags of flour be baked per week. 

The basis agreed upon for the fixing of wages 
in ordinary conditions is $3.50 for 300 two- 
pound loaves. 

2. The wages of the temporary workmen 
shall be ($3.50) three dollars and fifty cents 
per day. 

3. When more than a proportion of 30 bags 
of flour per man are baked, the surplus, for 
each bag, will be paid ($0.65) sixty-five cents. 
In bakeries where the minimum wages is not 
paid because the quantity of bags per man is 
not baked, the wages of journeymen shall not 
be less than ($3) per week from that of the 
foreman. 

4. Apprentices shall be paid as follows: 


Per week 

First year.. aene: OL 
Second year.. 8 00 
10 00 


Third year.. 


5. Duration of labour: 

The duration of labour shall be (72) seventy- 
two hours per week. 

Any extra work shall be paid at the rate of 
time and a half the regular wage. 

6. The rate of wages mentioned in articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 shall not come into effect 
until an Order in Council has been passed by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Quebec, ordering 
that the contract applies to and binds the 
master-bakers and journeymen bakers men- 
tioned in the present contract. Should an 
Order in Council be passed, this Order in 
Council shall become obligatory for all the 
interested parties of the industry concerned in 
this agreement. 

7. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the judicial 
district of Quebec. Outside the city of Quebec, 
of the city of Levis and of a distance of 15 miles 
from their limits, in the same district of Quebec, 
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the rates of wages fixed by articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
may be reduced by 15 per cent. 
8. Duration of the contract: 


The present agreement shall remain in force 
until the first of November, 1935, and shall be 
renewed automatically unless previous notice 
of thirty days be given. 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND (BRONZE WORKERS, 
Quesec Citry—An Order in Council dated 
January 16, 1935, makes obligatory the con- 
ditions of an agreement between certain pro- 
prietors of machine shops for ornamental iron 
and bronze work and the Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze Workers Union of Quebec, the 
application for which was noted in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, January, page 27. The terms of the 
agreement thus made obligatory are as 
follows: 

1. Salaries: The following minimum rate of 


wages will be obligatory and paid in the here- 
inafter specified trades in machine shops: 


Per hour 
A —Mechanics in ornamental iron and 
DPOnZE oO atte Kas. eouih0250 


B.—Adjusters in ornamental iron and 
bronzed si G2. 80 see naa Tov eke 0 20 

C.—Helpers in ornamental iron and 
bronze. . RIS ee emeeae 0-080 


The rate of wages mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph shall have no effect until an Order 
in Council has been passed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec ordering that the said con- 
tract shall apply and bind the employers and 
employees of the machine shops mentioned in 
the present contract. In the event of the said 
Order in Council, the same shall be obligatory 
for all the interested parties of the trades 
mentioned in the said Agreement. 


2. Time of Labour: The hours of labour 
shall be 9 hours per day and 50 hours per 
week: The time of labour shall be from 7 
o'clock in the morning until noon and from 
1 o’clock in the afternoon until 5  o’clock 
P.M. with the exception of Saturday when 
there shall be no work in the afternoon. 
Overtime work shall be paid at the rate of 
time and a half according to regular wages. 
Double time will be paid for work executed 
on legal holidays and from midnight until 7 
o'clock a.m. on ordinary working days. 


3. It is expressly stipulated that contracts 
given and signed before the adoption of the 
Order in Council approving this request, shall 
not be subject to the provisions of the present 
Agreement. 


4. Territorial Jurisdiction: The territorial 
jurisdiction for the purpose of the application 
of the present agreement includes the judicial 
districts of Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny. In 
the judicial districts of Beauce and Montmagny, 
the schedule of wages fixed by article 2 may, 
however, be reduced 15 per cent. 


The present Agreement shall come into force 
on the day of its signing and shall remain in 
force until the 3lst of December, 1935. It 
shall renew itself automatically from year to 
year unless one of the parties hereto shall 
notify the other party before the first of 
December of each year, of its intention to 
revoke or modify same. 


SHoE WorKeERS, PROVINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated January 23, 1935, 
amends the previous Order in Council govern- 
ing wages in this industry (the terms of which 
were printed in the Lapour Gazertr, Septem- 
ber, 1934, page 825) by the addition of a list 
of operations to each of the four classes A, 
B, C and D, and by the further addition after 
Class D in the original agreement of the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The Joint Committee may, if necessary, com- 
plete the classification of similar and supple- 
mentary operations not mentioned in classes A, 
B, C, and D. In all cases, the employers to 
which these regulations apply will be advised 
by the Joint Committee, of such similar or 
supplementary classifications within eight days. 

“The said classifications shall then have the 
same force and effect as if mentioned in the 
Order in Council.” 

Building Trades, Quebec City of district.— 
The terms of the Order in Council governing 
wages in this industry were published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1934, page 823. 
The new Order in Council dated January 17, 
1935, provides for the addition of the following 
paragraph following Article 5 of the first order 
in Council: 

“5A.—It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts for which tenders have been called 
before the adoption of the Order in Council 
approving this request, are not subject to the 
provisions of the present agreement.” 

Bumwpina Trapes, MontrEAL AND District. 
—The terms of the application for extension of 
this agreement, which was later made obliga- 
tory by Order in Council, were printed in the 
Lasour Gazette, July, 1934, page 637. This 
Order in Council has now been amended by 
the substitution of the words “hoisting en- 
gineer” to replace the words “stationary engine 
men” which were in the original agreement. 


QUARRYMEN AND Cut STONE WoRKERS 
(OTHER THAN GRANITE AND MARBLE) PROVINCE 
or QurEBEC.—An application for the extension 
of an agreement between certain owners of 
quarries and cutstone plants operating in lime- 
stone, sand-stone, artificial stone and all stone 
other than granite and marble, and their em- 
ployees was printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 2, 1935. The agreement 
provides for wage rates of 50 cents per hour 
for stonecutters, from 15 to 40 cents per hour 
for apprentice stonecutters, 40 cents for planer- 
men, 20 and 30 cents for apprentice planermen 
and 35 cents for sawyermen. 


BAKERS, SHERBROOKE.—Application for the 
extension of an agreement between the Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers of the District of St. 
Francis and the Central Council of National 
Catholic Unions of Sherbrooke was printed 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 5. 
The agreement provides for minimum rates 
of from $13 to $17 per week for bakers and of 
not less than $6 for apprentices. 
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Burpine Trapes, Hutt anp Disrrict.—Ap- 
plication for the extension of an agreement 
between certain general contractors of Hull 
and the Council of Building Trades (National 
Catholic Unions) of the Ottawa district was 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 5. The minimum hourly wage rates pro- 
vided in the agreement for the city of Hull 
and within 10 miles of its limits are: 90 cents 
for bricklayers and masons, 70 cents for plas- 
terers, 65 cents for carpenters and joiners and 
for stationary and mechanics enginemen, 50 
cents for drillers, 45 cents for mortar makers 
and celanite mixers, plaster pourers and hod 
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carriers, and 40 cents for common labourers 
and helpers. For the rest of the district the 
wage rates are 5 cents per hour less than the 
above, except for bricklayers and masons for 
whom it is 10 cents per hour less. 


BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, THREE RIvERS. 
—The terms of the Order in Council covering 
these trades was printed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1934, page 912. An application for 
the addition of a further clause providing for 
wage rates of from 15 to 35 cents per hour for 
apprentices was printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 5. 


WEEKLY DAY OF REST ACT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Revised Regulations Governing Employees in Hotels and Restaurants 


EVISED regulations under the Act to 
provide for One Day of Rest in each 
Week for Employees of certain Industries 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 26, 1935. This legislation was first 
adopted in 1918. It applies to hotel, restau- 
rant and club employees. 


The text of the new regulations is as follows: 


REGULATIONS 


1. Hotel or restaurant and club employees 
to which the present regulations apply, are 


the persons who work inside or in the 
dependencies of the hereinabove mentioned 
establishments, either in the office or as 
accountants. 


2. Shall have one day of rest of twenty- 
four consecutive hours per week: the cooks 
and their helpers, those occupied with all kinds 
of cleaning, messengers, waiters and waitresses, 
elevator-boys, chambermaids, pages, baggage- 
men and any other employees of either sex 
designated by the inspector. 

3. Notwithstanding Article 2 of the present 
regulation, hotels, restaurants or clubs employ- 
ing but one cook, may replace a day of rest 
of twenty-four consecutive hours, by two holi- 
days of twelve consecutive hours each, to be 
taken during one and the same week. 

4. Office employees of both sexes, in the 
establishments coming under Article 1 of the 
present regulations, must be assured of a rest 
of 12 consecutive hours of each 24 hours. 

5. No employee may spend his day off in 
replacing another employee in another estab- 
lishment and any proprietor or manager, who 
employs a substitute under these conditions, 
knowing that the said individual is profiting 
by his holiday, to replace an employee, is 
liable to the fine prescribed in Article 5 of 
the said Act. 

6. All inspectors of industrial and commercial 
establishments, are authorized to visit, at any 
time, the establishments, coming under the 
present regulations, for the purpose of verify- 
ing the application of the present regulations, 
as often as they may deem necessary. Pro- 
prietors must furnish them any information 
requested. 

_7. The employees of both sexes in the estab- 
lishments coming under the present regulations 


should not do more than twelve consecutive 
hours of work per twenty-four hours. 

8. In the establishments coming under the 
present regulations a box containing remedies, 
bandages and other articles necessary for first- 
aid, while awaiting the doctor, should be kept 
in a place of easy access. 

9. The present regulations do not apply to 
hotels, restaurants or clubs employing less than 
five persons, provided that such establishments 
be Ree in municipalities of less than 3,000 
souls. 

10. All regulations adopted previous to the 
present regulations, are revoked. 





Last April the Royal Inland Hospital at 
Kamloops, British Columbia, formed a hos- 
pital insurance scheme, under which those 
participating pay one dollar a month and re- 
ceive free hospital treatment when they are 
ill. At the beginning of December, 1,200 
residents of Kamloops and vicinity had joined 
the scheme. They are entitled to treatment 
for three months in any one year in the public 
ward, and to the benefit of the operating room, 
the X-Ray machine, laboratory work and 


stock medicines. Alcoholic, chronic, and vene- 


real disease patients are not eligible for treat- 
ment under the scheme. 





At a conference of Ontario mayors, held in 
Hamilton on October 17 and 18, the following 
resolution was passed calling for a minimum 
wage for men: “Whereas the determining of 
& minimum wage for men would prove of 
immense advantage and eliminate the possi- 
bility of subsidizing industry through welfare 
appropriations: Be it therefore resolved that 
this Conference forward a resolution to the 
Federal Government congratulating the Gov- 
ernor in Council for the study they are 
making of this national problem, and express- 
ing the hope that in the near future legisla- 
tion will be enacted to provide for a minimum 
wage for men according to their respective 
vocations and classifications.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Revised Orders Governing Female Employees in Various Industries 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 

wan, at a meeting held on January 11, 
1935, approved and passed the following new 
orders, to become effective on February 4. 
The orders previously in effect were published 
in the Lasour GazertTe, October, 1938, page 
996. By the new Orders the minimum wages 
of experienced employees are reduced by $1 
per week in the occupations covered by 
Orders No. 1, 2, 4 and 5, and by 50 cents in 
those coming under Order No. 3. Correspond- 
ing reductions are made in the new rates for 
learners and minors. 


OrperR No. 1—Governing employment of 
females wn shops and stores in cities of the 
Province. 

1. Hours: 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a temaile or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any shop or store in the cities 
of Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon for a 
greater number of hours than forty-nine in any 
one week, or in the cities of North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Swift Current, Weyburn and 
Yorkton for a greater number of hours than 
fifty-one in any one week, unless a special per- 
mit in writing has been obtained from the 
secretary of the Board: 


Provided that during the period commencing 
on December 15th and ending on December 
3lst a female may be employed, without a 
special permit, for any number of hours not 
exceeding fifty-six in any one week. 

(6) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-nine or fifty-one or the 
number allowed by special permit, as the case 
may ibe, by the number of working hours during 
which the establishment is closed for business 
on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a shop or store at a 
rate of wages less than $14.00 per week. 

(6) Adult Learners: Adult learners shall be 
paid not less than $9.00 per week for the first 
six months, not less than $11.00 per week for 
the second six months, and not less than $12.50 
per week for the third six months, and there- 
after shall be considered experienced workers 
and shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate prescribed for experienced workers. 

(ce) Minor Learners: Girls under eighteen 
years of age may be employed as minor learners 
and shall be paid not less than $6.00 per week 
for the first six months and not less than $7.00 
per week for the next six months, and thereafter 
shall be considered adult learners and shall be 
paid on the scale set out above for adult 
learners. Minor learners shall be considered 
adult learners upon reaching the age of eight- 
een years. 


(d) Millinery, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Fur 
Sewing, and Hiorist Establishments: 

Excepting the provisions of sub-clauses (6) 
and (c) of this clause, this Order shall apply 
to millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing 
and florist establishments situated in a shop 
or store. An adult learmer shall be paid at a 
rate of not less than $3.00 per week for a period 
of six months, at a rate of not less than $6.00 
per week for the next six months, and at a rate 
of not less than $7.00 per week for the next six 
months, aud thereafter shall be considered to be 
an experienced worker and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. A probationary period of 
six months for which no wages are stipulated is 
allowed in the case of minor learners after 
which a minor learner shall be paid at the rate 
of wages set out above for adult learners. 

(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this Order. 

(f) Part Time Workers: When a female, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, is em- 
ploved for a less number of hours in any one 
week than that provided for by this Order, the 
minimum wage above set forth may be propor- 
tionately reduced, provided that in no case 
shall the rate be less than twenty (20) cents 
per hour, and provided further that the period 
of employment, shall not be less than three con- 
secutive hours. 

(g) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(h) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer, and accepted by 
the employee, the price shall not exceed twenty 
(20) cents per meal. 

(4) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque, and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 


3. Seats: 

Seats shall be provided in the proportion of 
at least one seat for every four female em- 
ployees or fraction thereof. 


4. Certificate of Experience: 

An employee when leaving her employment 
shall, on demand, be given a certificate showing 
her length of time and experience in that em- 
ployment. 

5. Notice: 

No employer shall discharge an employee 
who has been in his service continuously for 
six months or more without having given her 
at least one week’s written notice of the 
termination of her employment; but this clause 
shall not apply to the discharge of an em- 
ployee for any of the causes set forth in sec- 
tion 3 of The Masters and Servants Act. 


6. Register: 

Every employer shall keep in each shop or 
factory a register of the names and addresses 
and the working hours and the actual earnings 
of all his employees working therein, and shall 
on request permit any member or represent- 
ative of the Board to inspect and examine the 
same. 
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7. Posting of Order: 

Every employer of female labour in a shop 
or store shall keep a copy of this Order posted 
in such a position that it can be easily read 
by female employees. 


8. Penaity: 

An employer who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this order is punishable by fine and 
in default by imprisonment. (See The Mini- 
mum Wage Act.) 


3. Commencement of Order: 

This order shall come into force on the 
fourth day of February, 1935, and shall super- 
sede all other orders of the Board respecting 
shops and stores. 


Orper No 2-—Governing employment of 
females in laundries and factories in cities of 
the Province. 


kL Hours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall 
employ a female or suffer or permit a female 
to be employed in any Jaundry or factory for 
more than forty-eight hours in any one week; 
and the hours of working in any one day 
shall not be later than hailf-past six o’clock in 
the afternoon unless a special permit in writing 
has been obtained from an inspector under 
The Factories Act. (See The Factories Act, 
section 11 (1) ). 

(b) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall 
be reduced from forty-eight by the number 
of working hours during which the establish- 
ment is closed for business on such holiday. 
2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person, firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a laundry or factory 
at a rate of wages less than $13.00 per week. 

(6b) Learners: Learners shall be paid not 
less than $9.00 per week for the first six 
months and not less than $11.50 per week for 
the second six months, and thereafter shall be 
considered experienced workers and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed 
for experienced workers. 

(ce) Photographic Studios: Female appren- 
tices in photographic studios and workrooms 
in connection therewith, other than those 
wholly employed in film developing shall be 
paid wages at a rate not less than $5.00 per 
week for a period of three months and for 
the twelve months following shall be paid the 
rate of wages specified in sub-clause (0b) for 
learners. 

(d) Kitting, hat and wearing apparel manu- 
facturers and book binders: 

Learners in knitting, hat and wearing ap- 
parel manufactories and book binderies shall 
be paid wages at a rate not less than $7.50 
per week for a period of six months and for 
the twelve months following shall be paid the 
rate of wages specified in sub-clause (6) for 
learners. 

(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this Order. 

(f) Part Time Workers: When a. female. 
whether experienced or inexperienced, is em- 
ployed for a less number of hours in any one 


week than that provided for by this Order, the 
minimum wage may be proportionately re- 
duced, provided that in no case shall the rate 
be less than twenty (20) cents per hour. 

(g) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum 
wage. 

(h) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer, and accepted by 
the employee, the price shall not exceed twenty 
(20) cents per meal. 

(1) Method of Payment: Wages shall be 
paid promptly at regular intervals in cash or 
by certified cheque and no earning period shall 
be longer than one month. 

(The remaining sections are as in Order 


No.1.) 


Orper No 3-—Governing employment of 
females in mail order houses in the cities of 
the Province. 


1, Hours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a femaie or suffer or permit a female to 
be employed in any mail order house for a 
greater number of hours than forty-eight in 
any one week, unless a_ special permit in 
writing has been obtained from the secretary 
of the Board. 

(b) When a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-eight by the number of 
working hours during which the establishment 
is closed for business on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person, firm or 
corporation shall employ an experienced female 
or suffer or permit an experienced female to be 
employed in any mail order house at a rate of 
wages less than $13.50 per week. 

(b) Adult Learners: Adult learners shall be 
paid not less than $9.00 per week for the first 
six months and not less than $11.00 per week 
for the second six months, and thereafter shall 
be considered experienced workers and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate prescribed 
for experienced workers. 

(c) Minor Learners: Girls under eighteen 
years of age may be employed as minor learners 
and shall be paid not less than $6.00 per week 
for the first six months and not less than $7.00 
per week for the next six months, and there- 
after shall be considered adult learners and shall 
be paid on the scale set out above for adult 
learners. Minor learners shall be considered 
adult learners upon reaching the age of eighteen 
years. 

(d) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
plovees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this .Order. 

(e) Part Time Workers: When a_ female, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, is em- 
ployed for a Jess number of hours in any one 
week than that provided for by this Order, 
the minimum wage may be proportionately re- 
duced, provided that in no case shall the rate 
be less than twenty (20) cents per hour. 

(f) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(9) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer, and accepted by 
the employee, the price shall not exceed twenty 
(20) cents per meal. 
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(h) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals, in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 

(The remaining sections are as in Order No. 


1) 

Orper No. 4—Governing employment of 
females in hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in cities of the Province. 


1. Hours: ; 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shal] em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any hotel, restaurant or refresh- 
ment room or in more than one establishment 
of that class for a greater number or combined 
number of hours than forty-nine in any one 
week, unless a special permit in writing has been 
obtained from the secretary of the Board. 

(6) Twenty minutes uninterrupted time shall 
be allowed for each meal where meals are pro- 
vided as part of remuneration. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person, firm or 
corporation shall employ an experienced female 
or suffer or permit an experienced female to be 
employed, in any hotel, restaurant or refresh- 
ment room at a rate of wages less than $12.00 
per week ($52.00 per month) except as a kitchen 
help, in which cases the rate of wages shall not 
be less than $10.00 per week ($43.00 per month). 

(6) Learners: Except in the case of kitchen 
employees, the rate of wages for learners may 
be less than the minimum rate prescribed for 
experienced workers: provided’ that learners 
shall be paid not less than $10.00 per week 
($45.00 per month) for the first three months of 
employment and thereafter shall be considered 
experienced workers and shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate prescribed for ex- 
perienced workers. 

(¢) Minors: No female under sixteen years 
of age shall be employed. 

(d) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 
for all time worked beyond the maximum num- 
ber of hours provided for by this Order. 

(e) Part Time: When a female, whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced, is employed for a 
less number of hours than forty-nine in any one 
week, the minimum wages above set forth may 
be proportionately reduced. 

(f) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by 
certified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 

3. Board and Lodging: 

(a) Where twenty-one meals per week and 
seven days lodging per week are furnished and 
charged for by the employer, and accepted by 
the employee as part payment of wages, the 
minimum rate of wages shall be $5.00 per week 
($21.00 per month) for experienced workers 
and $4.00 per week ($17.00 per month) for inex- 
perienced employees and $3.00 per week ($13.00 
per month) for kitchen employees. 

(b) Where meals only are furnished and 
charged for by the emplover, and accepted by 
the employee, the minimum rate of wages shall 
be $7.00 per week ($30.00 per month) for ex- 
perienced workers and $6.00 per week ($26.00 
per month) for inexperienced employees, and 
$5.00 per week ($21.00 per month) for kitchen 
employees. 


(¢) Where lodging only is furnished and 
charged for by the employer and accepted by the 
employee, the minimum rate of wages for ex- 
perienced workers shall be $9.00 per week 
($39.00 per month) and $8.00 per week, ($34.00 
per month) for inexperienced employees and 
$7.00 per week ($30.00 per month) for kitchen 
employees. 

(d) Where less than twenty-one meals or 
seven days lodging are furnished in any week, 
the minimum rate of wages for that week shall 
be the minimum rate applicable under this 
clause, plus a sum amounting to not less than 
twenty cents for each meal and thirty cents for 
each day’s lodging which is not furnished. 

(The remaining sections are as in Order 


INOcaies 


Orper No. 5—Governing employment of 
females in beauty parlours and barber shops 
in cities of the province. 


1. Hours: 

(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy a female or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed in any beauty parlour or barber shop 
for a greater number of hours than forty-eight 
in any one week unless a special permit in 
writing has been obtained from the Secretary 
of the Board. 

(b) Where a statutory holiday occurs in any 
week the working hours for that week shall be 
reduced from forty-eight by the number of 
working hours during which the establishment 
is closed for business on such holiday. 

2. Wages: 

(a) Experienced Workers: No person. firm 
or corporation shall employ an experienced 
female or suffer or permit an experienced 
female to be employed in a beauty parlour or 
barber shop at a rate of wages less than $14.00 
per week. 

(6) Learners: There shall be a probationary 
period of three months for which no wages are 
payable, after which the employee shall be paid 
not less than $5.00 per week for the first six 
months; not less than $9.00 per week for the 
second six months; not less than $10.50 per week 
for the third six months and not less than 
$12.00 per week for the fourth six months, and 
thereafter shall be considered an experienced 
worker and shall be paid not less than the mini- 
mum rate prescribed for experienced workers. 

Anv time served by the learner under tuition 
shall be deemed to be part of the probationary 
period. 

(c) Apprentices: No employer shall employ 
or permit to be employed as apprentices in any 
class of employment in any establishment more 
than twenty-five per cent of the total number 
of female employees in that class of employ- 
ment in that establishment. excepting when the 
total number of employees is less than four, in 
which case one apprentice may be employed. 

(d) Overtime: Wages at not less than min- 
imum rate applicable shall be paid to employees, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, for all 
time worked beyond the maximum number of 
hours provided for by this Order. 

(e) Part Time Workers: When a female, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, is em- 
ployed for a Jess number of hours in any one 
week than that provided for by this Order, the 
minimum wage may be proportionately  re- 
duced, provided that in no ease shall the rate 
be less than twenty (20) cents per hour. 
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(f) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(g) Meals: Where meals are furnished and 
charged for by the employer, and accepted by 
the employee, the price shall not exceed twenty 
(20) cents per meal. 


(h) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by cer- 
tified cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 


(The remaining sections are as in Order 
No. 1.) 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Program presented to Dominion Government 


HE Executive Committee of the Trades 

and Labour Congress of Canada, with an 
associate delegation of Canadian representa- 
tives of affiliated National and International 
Unions, presented to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, on February 6, a memorandum contain- 
ing a program of legislation recommended by 
organized labour for enactment by Parlia- 
ment. The delegates represented every prov- 
ince of Canada. The presentation was made 
by Tom Moore, president, R. J. Tallon, and 
Mayor James Simpson, of Toronto, vice- 
presidents of the Congress. The delegation 
was received by the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, and nine other members 
of the Dominion Cabinet. 

The memorandum began by expressing grati- 
fication at the announced intention of the 
Government to enact legislation on lines that 
had been recommended by the Congress in 
former years, and made suggestions intended 
to increase the benefits of the measures now 
proposed. The paragraphs on the subject of 
the relief of unemployment were as follows:— 


Work and Relief for the Unemployed 


“With more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of this Dominion still dependent upon 
public assistance for their maintenance, mostly 
as a result of unemployment and under-em- 
ployment, it is apparent that steps so far taken 
to provide employment have been woefully 
inadequate. 


“Provision of Work:—There is keen dis- 
appointment that the relief works authorized 
at the last session of Parliament have not 
been more quickly developed, especially that 
part of the program affecting building con- 
struction. We do most earnestly urge that all 
building projects authorized will be immedi- 
ately proceeded with and that further action 
be taken at the present session of Parliament 
to appropriate a much larger sum than that 
voted last year for undertakings to provide 
employment. In addition to the need for 
erection, remodelling and repair of many pub- 
lic buildings in all parts of the Dominion we 
would suggest the time is opportune to under- 
take the clearing of slum areas, financing of 


housing schemes and the granting of increased 
financial assistance for the elimination of grade 
railway crossings. 

“A further proposal to increase employ- 
ment which we again re-iterate is that the 
government set an example to private industry 
in respect to the reduction of hours of labour 
in conformity with the constantly increasing 
productivity of machinery. We look forward 
hopefully to the adoption of a maximum 30- 
hour week and, as an immediate step toward 
this objective, strongly urge ratification of the 
draft convention (1919) of the International 
Labour Organization providing for a maximum 
8-hour day, with the additional provision of 
a 5-day week for all industries, and the insti- 
tution by the government of a maximum 
6-hour day on all government undertakings, 
including relief projects. It is plain that this 
must be accompanied by a commensurate in- 
crease in hourly or weekly wage rates suffi- 
cient to maintain previous earning power, as 
otherwise it would only result in adding to 
the number of employed persons without in- 
creasing the aggregate purchasing power of 
those employed. 


“To restore the necessary equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption, a greater 
purchasing power on the part of the masses 
is essential, and though there are many ways 
in which this might be brought about, the 
most direct is that of putting more money 
in the pay envelope. In this matter also the 
government has a responsibility to lead, and 
while action taken restoring half of the salary 
deductions imposed upon all employees of the 
government, whether civil servants or tem- 
porary employees, is highly appreciated, we 
sincerely believe it would be in the public 
interest if further steps were immediately 
taken to restore these salaries and wages to 
their former levels. In regard to the tem- 
porary employees we again desire to direct 
attention to the injustice of imposing the 
statutory deduction upon these classes whose 
wage levels have, in most cases, already been 
materially reduced either by negotiation and 
agreement with their employers or by such 
having become the prevailing rate in the dis- 
trict where the work is being done. 
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“Relief camps continue to shelter some 
20,000 or more of the young men of this 
Dominion, and without under-estimating the 
amount of protection which this affords for 
those who otherwise would be compelled to 
roam the country in search of work, it is 
apparent that a lengthy stay in such environ- 
ment, where opportunity for development of 
a full life as a citizen cannot be provided, is 
not a satisfactory condition. For this reason 
we urge that a fair and reasonable wage be 
paid to those employed therein, instead of the 
current twenty-five cents per day allowance, 
thus giving opportunity to these young men 
to save sufficient from their earnings to quickly 
return to normal surroundings where they 
would have a chance of again becoming ab- 
sorbed in the industrial life of the country. 

“All work done by the government, whether 
classed as relief projects or otherwise, should 
be subject to the provisions and regulations 
of the Fair Wages Act of 1930. 


“Relief for the Unemployed:—So long as 
need exists for the distribution of direct relief, 
its application and administration should be 
uniform throughout the Dominion. The in- 
ability of many public authorities to meet 
this obligation and the extent to which num- 
bers of unemployed workers and their de- 
pendants, because of lack of residence quali- 
fications, are often denied essential relief, urges 
us to press that the Federal Government 
should accept, as a national responsibility, 
the payment of direct relief to all needy 
workers. 


“Unemployment Insurance:—Another and 
more satisfactory way of providing mainte- 
nance for the unemployed than by the pay- 
ment of direct relief, continuance of relief 
camps, etc., is through the institution of a 
national plan of unemployment insurance. 
Last June the International Labour Organiza- 
tion adopted a draft convention on this sub- 
ject, incorporating therein the pooled experi- 
ence of other industrial countries which have 
this form of social insurance in effect. We 
recognize that the standards set out in this 
convention are only the minimum which 
should be observed and, therefore, there should 
be no difficulty in Canada ratifying this con- 
vention. 

“The Bill now before Parliament has re- 
ceived the most careful study possible during 
the short time that it has been available for 
our examination. Based on the general prin- 
ciples respecting this matter adopted by our 
annual conventions for many years past and 
decisions reached by this delegation on Bill 
No. 8 entitled: ‘The Employment and Social 
Insurance Act,’ we offer the following obser- 

92731—5 


vations and definite recommendations in re- 
spect to certain clauses. In doing so we can- 
not impress too strongly that we are guided 
solely by the desire to co-operate to the full- 
est extent in securing the enactment of a 
measure which will ultimately alleviate condi- 
tions for many now thrown entirely upon their 
own resources and lay the foundation for a 
more equitable method of providing relief dur- 
ing periods of unemployment without subject- 
ing the recipients to the indignities invariably 
connected with the payment of direct relief.” 


“Bill No. 8:—We welcome the introduc- 
tion of this measure as a fair effort to create 
a practical and equitable unemployment in- 
surance plan suitable to Canada. Its enact- 
ment will make plain beyond doubt that unem- 
ployment insurance payments are neither 
public assistance or charity. It will, when in 
operation, further provide payments for a lim- 
ited period to many who are now denied any 
assistance because they are not able to demon- 
strate that they have actually exhausted all 
their meagre resources and therefore cannot 
be classed as entirely destitute. 


“We recognize that the machinery provided 
will probably take several months to build 
up and that to this must be added the time 
fixed for payments to be made before bene- 
fits are to be paid. Because of this it would 
seem that it will be from eighteen months to 
two years before any relief to the unemployed 
can be expected from its application. 


“Again, the many classes who are exempted, 
coupled with those who, because of not being 
employed cannot participate, seriously limits 
the extent of its benefits. All these things 
emphasize the necessity of every effort being 
continued to provide work or to make ade- 
quate provision for maintenance to needy un- 
employed, as requested in a preceding part 
of this memorandum.” 

The memorandum proceeded to express the 
hope that the Commission would exercise, as 
fully and as early as possible, its power to 
extend the classes covered by the Act, and 
generally show a liberal spirit. Approval was 
given of the declaration in the preamble to 
the Act that the fedcral government had 
power, under the treaty-making power re- 
served to the Dominion, to give effect in Can- 
ada to the International Labour Conference 
convention. The sections providing for labour 
co-operation in administration were com- 
mended, but it was suggested that provision 
should be made for the compulsory filling, 
within a period of one. month, of vacancies 
on administrative bodies. In reference to the 
provision for the retraining and rehabilita- 
tion of workers displaced through technical 
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changes in industrial processes it was pointed 
out that care should be taken to avoid train- 
ing men for occupations that are already 
overcrowded. It was suggested that section 
7 (2), in reference to “schemes of assistance ” 
needed clarification. Full agreement was ex- 
pressed with the proposals to bring the Em- 
ployment Service entirely under federal ad- 
ministration and to establish a local com- 
mittee with workers’ representation thereon 
to assist and advise in connection with each 
of these offices. 

It was recommended that Section 20 (3), 
providing for the enlargement of the first 
statutory condition for receiving benefits, 
should be enlarged to empower the Commis- 
sion to extend the qualifying period to those 
who, because of special conditions connected 
with their employment, are unable to fully 
comply with the provisions of Subsection I 
and so would be unduly debarred from becom- 
ing participants in the insurance scheme. 


The memorandum suggested that the pro- 
vision of forty weeks’ contributions in order 
to qualify for benefits is too long and will 
debar many from participation. 

Appreciation was expressed of the pro- 
visions enabling unemployed workers to main- 
tain membership in trade unions and obey 
their regulations without losing benefits, and 
also of the provision allowing for moderate 
supplementary earnings. 


Further extension of the period of 78 days 
for which benefits can be received, was recom- 
mended. 


The Commission should be made the final 
authority on doubtful cases, instead of the 
Exchequer Court. 


The National Health section of the Act 
was approved, the hope being expressed that 
it would lead to the enactment at an early 
date of a national scheme of health insurance 
and generous Dominion aid for such mat- 
ters in the interim. 


In regard to contributions it was recom- 
mended that employers, because of the extent 
of their responsibility for employment, should 
be called upon to contribute more than the 
worker toward the unemployment insurance 
fund; and that the rates of contributions from 
employers be changed to 30 cents and from 
workers to 20 cents, instead of an equal 25 
cents each as now stated, with proportionate 
changes for the other classes. 

Finally, in connection with the rates of 
benefits, the delegation asked for an assur- 
ance, in view of the very moderate sums to be 
paid, that there would be no diminution from 
the weekly rates where only a 5-day week 
prevails. 


Social Insurance 


On this subject the memorandum pointed 
out that loss of earning power often results 
from inability to secure or continue in em- 
ployment because of old age or as a result 
of sickness and invalidity. Any measure aimed 
to assure security during such periods should 
be national in scope and made equally applic- 
able to citizens in every part of Canada. 


Old Age Pensions—The memorandum noted 
that the existing legislation had brought relief 
to thousands of aged workers who were in 
need, but expressed regret that after eight 
years the Act was not in force in Quebec or 
New Brunswick. It was proposed that full 
responsibility for the Act should be assumed 
by the Federal Government; that the quali- 
fying age should be reduced from 70 to 65 
years; and that in any event, the requirement 
of five years’ residence in a province, prior to 
application for a pension, should be removed. 


Sickness and Invalidity Insurance—It was 
recommended that a federal system of sickness 
and invalidity insurance be established, the 
memorandum stating that “the enermous loss 
sustained by inability of workers to meet the 
high cost of* medical attention, hospital 
charges, etc., neglect of which increases, un- 
necessarily, the death rate of this country, is 
our reason for urging full co-operation with 
provincial authorities by the Federal Govern- 
ment and enactment of such legislation as will 
effectively deal with this matter.” 


Industrial Control and Economic Council 


The memorandum expressed the hope that 
legislation would be passed by Parliament at 
the present session to remedy the situation 
revealed by the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads and Mass Buying, and to prevent the 
“continued exploitation of the human element 
in industry.” Other suggestions under this 
head were as follows:— 

The establishment of a National Economic 
Council to act as a fact finding body on all 
questions affecting the well being of those en- 
gaged in industry, commerce and agriculture, 
and to make recommendations to the proper 
authorities to deal with the same; collective 
bargaining as a necessary basis of the develop- 
ment of codes of fair practices in industry; 
the night to organize, free from employers’ 
control; extension of Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to all tariff-protected and sub- 
sidized industries, thus providing the means 
whereby employees could obtain public in- 
quiry at any time into unfair conditions of 
labour; stricter enforcement of minimum wage 
laws to prevent evasions and violations; closer 
co-operation between distributors and pro- 
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ducers to overcome the evil effects of highly 
seasonal occupations; amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act to enable the Federal 
Government to enact and enforce legislation 
necessary to ensure Dominion-wide protection 
against unfair and unethical practices and to 
ensure uniform application of all labour laws. 
Legislative action was asked for also to pre- 
vent the practice of watering of stock by in- 
dustrial, commercial and public utility enter- 
prises with the end in view that dividends be 
permitted to be paid only on the actual capital 
employed by such concerns. 


British North America Act 


The memorandum noted with approval that 
the question of the revision of the B.N.A. 
Act, so as to give the Dominion Government 
power to deal effectively with economic prob- 
lems of national scope, had been referred to a 
Committee of the House of Commons. It was 
suggested that the committee consider amend- 
ments that would provide as follows:—(1) En- 
sure full competence of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact any social and labour legisla- 
tion affecting Canada as a whole, and par- 
ticularly that included in the draft conven- 
tions and recommendations emanating from 
the regular and special sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations) ; 
(2) permit of control over industrial and com- 
mercial activities essential to ensuring observ- 
ance of proper labour standards and eliminate 
unfair competition between provinces; (3) to 
empower the Federal authorities to effectively 
regulate highway transport and thus eliminate 
unsafe standards of operation and unfair com- 
petition with other established methods of 
transportation; (4) restrict powers of the Sen- 
ate to veto any bill passed at two separate 
sessions of the House of Commons, which 
practice is in harmony with that of the British 
Parliament; (5) abolish appeals to the Privy 
Council. 


Banking, Interest Rates, Etc. 


Banking and Credit—The memorandum 
commended “the forward step taken by the en- 
actment of legislation establishing the Bank of 
Canada,” but asked for an amendment to make 
the bank nationally owned and controlled. The 
Banking Act, it was suggested, should be 
amended so as to prohibit interlocking director- 
ates of banks; and stringent control should be 
provided over loans to brokers for stock market 
purposes and over speculative investments of 
banks likely to result in over-capitalization of 
industrial concerns. 


Employees of banks should be given the right 
of association to organizations of their own 
choosing and every assistance rendered to 
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establish the principle of collective bargaining 
in respect to their conditions of employment. 
To this end all banking institutions should be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Interest Rates and Financing of Public 
Works—A reduction was suggested in the in- 
terest rates on public loans, mortgages and 
other debts in respect to which the government 
may exercise control. 

In regard to the financing of public works, 
the memorandum stated as follows: “It is our 
studied opinion that the government should at 
all times use the national credit and issue non- 
interest bearing certificates (new currency) to 
the amount involved in the carrying out of any 
public undertaking, a percentage equivalent to 
that now set aside for sinking fund to be with- 
drawn from circulation each year to ensure that 
the amount of credit used would at no time ex- 
ceed the value of the assets created.” 


Income Tax—Section 5 of the Income Tax 
Act relating to exemptions should, it was con- 
tended, be amended so that bona fide payments 
made by trade unionists towards relief of un- 
employed members of their respective organi- 
zations may be included in exemptions allowed 
in the same manner as if these payments were 
made through the medium of charitable organi- 
zations. 


International Peace 


The memorandum recommended that there 
should be no declaration of war by Canada 
until a referendum of the people to sanction 
such action has been taken. 


Support was given to international efforts to- 
wards disarmament and world peace, and to 
active Canadian membership of the League of 
Nations, the World Court and the International 
Labour Organization. The memorandum asked 
the Government to put forth greater efforts to 
support the work of the labour section of the 
League, especially in respect to the ratification 
of the Draft Conventions dealt with at the con- 
ferences of that body. It was further asked 
that appointment of delegates and advisers to 
attend the League and the International La- 
bour Organization should be made as early as 
possible before the date of the meetings, thus 
enabling those chosen to be better prepared to 
fulfil the duties assigned to them. 


“Fascism and similar forms of dictatorship,” 
the memorandum continued, “with their per- 
verted nationalism, create a menace to world 
peace and are constantly pushing nations to- 
ward war-like activities. To prevent the 
growth of a Fascist movement in Canada we 
ask the prohibition of the wearing of uniforms 
in public by members of political organizations. 
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“Peace is also constantly threatened by al- 
lowing the manufacture of armaments to re- 
main in the hands of private firms whose sole 
object is profit. Their urge is always towards 
an increase in armaments and to prevent this 
every effort should be made to secure the na- 
tionalization of the manufacture, import or ex- 
port of war material and arms by all countries, 
supervised and controlled by the League of Na- 
tions, and we respectfully ask that the Cana- 
dian Government, through its membership in 
the League of Nations, give its support to these 
proposals. 

“We have also noted with pleasure the ac- 
tion taken during the present session of Par- 
liament to ensure strict observance of Remem- 
berance Day as a public holiday, which action 
meets the request contained in a resolution 
adopted at our last convention.” 


Other Requesis 


The memorandum made the following further 
recommendations: 
Repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal code. 


Immediate effect to be given to the Canada 
Shipping Act as amended at last session, with 
a further amendment so that the definition of 
“ Sailing Ship ” be restored as originally set out 
in Bill E, as passed by the Senate. Without 
this amendment vessels classed as sailing ships 
are exempt from its provisions, irrespective of 
the amount of auxiliary power of engines of the 
internal combustion type that may be used. 


Amendments to Fair Wage Act, 19380, so as to 
repeal Clause 2, Section 3, and extend its pro- 
visions to cover all undertakings financed 
wholly or in part by Dominion Government 
funds and to companies or commissions oper- 
ated by or on behalf of the Government, also to 
crews of ships having contracts with the Do- 
minion Government. The provisions of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act should be made effective to 
prevent abuses. 

Revision of Alien Labour Act, its administra- 
tion to be assigned to a Minister of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Continued strict enforcement of the Immi- 
gration Act and regulations respecting contract 
labour and refusal by the government to parti- 
cipate directly or indirectly in any scheme of 
subsidized immigration until those resident in 
Canada are assured of the opportunity to main- 
tain themselves by their own labour. 

Labour representation chosen in agreement 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada on all appointed bodies dealing with mat- 
ters affecting the interests of wage earners. (In 
connection with this matter appreciation was 
expressed of the action taken continuing 
labour representation on the National Research 
Council). 


Payment of pensions to blind persons, 

Sales Tax amendment, repealing exemptions 
given to printing establishments whose annual 
business does not exceed $3,000 per year. 

Amendment of the Copyright Act prohibit- 
ing printing from type not set and plates not 
made in Canada. 

Labelling of poisonous materials injurious to 
the health of workers. 

Extension of the Superannuation Act to 
“ prevailing-rate ” employees, including marine 
engineers in government service. 

Legalizing of the conducting of sweepstakes 
under government supervision and control. 

Grants for technical education in accord 
with provisions of the Vocational Educa- 
tional Act of 1981. 

Abolition of all grants for cadet training 
in schools. 

Amendment of the Election Act to provide 
that ballot papers state the political party 
which the candidate represents, instead of a 
description of the occupation followed. It was 
further asked that proper accommodation be 
secured for polling booths instead of the use 
of rooms in private homes where voters are 
often compelled to ‘hide behind pianos and bed 
sheets to secure the secrecy of their ballot. 


In conclusion, appreciation was expressed for 
the action taken during the last session of 
Parliament to amend the Criminal Code by 
re-inserting the clause defining the right to 
picket, and also the continued strict enforce- 
ment of the Immigration Act and Regulations 
as they affect the admission to Canada of 
contract labour. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


The Prime Minister expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the constructive suggestions in the 
memorandum. Referring to the delay, of 
which complaint had been made, in carrying 
out the $40,000,000 construction program 
authorized last session, Mr. Bennett said it 
partly resulted from the policy of engaging 
local architects and delay in the preparation 
of plans. He called attention to the extensive 
work that had been going on in the repairing 
and cleaning of public buildings throughout 
Canada since last summer; this work had put 
a surprising amount of money into circula- 
tion. 

The Prime Minister regretted that so far 
Canada had a bad reputation at Geneva in 
regard to the ratification of Draft Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference. This 
was due to past uncertainty in matters of 
jurisdiction. For example, the Draft Con- 
vention on Unemployment Insurance adopted 
last year, was framed on the basis of its 
adoption by a unitary power. It was pro- 
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posed, however, to have five of the Draft 
Conventions ratified at the present session of 
Parliament. 

In regard to direct relief Mr. Bennett ex- 
pressed the view that the distribution of relief 
would not in the nature of the case be a 
function of a central government; it was essen- 
tially a local matter, the product of the 
community spirit, and for this reason relief 
was assigned by our constitution to the local 
authorities rather than to the Dominion. The 
purpose of the relief camps, he said, was to 
prevent young men from becoming derelict 
wanderers, and he claimed that they had 
proved their utility, as 19,000 young men had 
been absorbed into industry from these camps. 
He pointed out that even in the most pros- 
perous times there was an irreducible number 
of unemployed people in this country, due to 
seasonal employment and other causes, aver- 
aging 150,000 over a ten year period, but there 
had never been a time when these unémployed 
had been so well provided for as in recent 
years. 

As to the Unemployment Insurance Bill now 
before Parliament, the Prime Minister said 
that suggestions as to the details of the 
measure would receive careful study. Its 
main principles, however, followed those of the 
English system, and in a new country they 
could not depart very far from these prin- 
ciples without meeting disaster. The rates of 
benefit under the Act had been prepared by 
actuaries and were based on Census figures, 
rates of contributions and other factors. It 
was sought in the Bill to keep the unemploy- 
ment insurance system out of politics, and the 


various local boards and committees were to. 


be chosen with the advice of the workers and 
employers. He reminded the delegation that 
the Commissioners under the Act would have 
power to extend the provisions of the Act \;to 
workers in excepted industries in cases where 
local conditions might seem to warrant their 
inclusion. 

Mr. Bennett did not favour the proposal to 
reduce the age for Old Age Pensions, partly 
on account of the cost, which would mean an 
additional $20,000,000, and partly because it 


would tend to discourage the virtue of thrift. 


In his opinion a contributory system like that 
in Great Britain would be preferable, the 
contributors to build up a reserve from which 
they would benefit in their old age. 


Consideration of amending the British North 
America Act, he said, was to be undertaken 
by a Parliamentary committee. As regards 
appeals to the Privy Council, he pointed out 
that leave to appeal was granted by Provincial 
Supreme Courts, and that the Dominion had 
no authority to prevent such action. The 
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Supreme Court of Canada had already dis- 
continued appeals in criminal cases. 


The Prime Minister re-affirmed the Gov- 
ernment’s position on the question of the 
ownership of the Central Bank, stating that 
he would never consent to the Bank’s being 
made a political organization. Canada, he 
said, was more subject to political influence 
than any other British Dominion, except one. 
He also referred to the reference in the memo- 
randum to the interest rates. He cited the 
German experience of the danger of inflating 
currency, pointing out, however, that with a 
gold coverage lightened in keeping with the 
standard approved at the recent economic 
conference at London, the situation in Canada 
had been relieved. 


In regard to the proposed repeal of Section 
98 of the Criminal Code the Prime Minister 
stated that the position in regard to this 
section had been changed by the decision of 
the Ontario Supreme Court that membership 
of certain organizations constituted conspiracy 
under the section. 


Coal Produetion in Canada in 


December, 1934 


Coal produced in Canada during December 
amounted to 1,277,451 tons, a 2:1 per cent 
decline from the December, 1933, output of 
1,304,830 tons. The average output for De- 
cember during the past five years was 
1,298,002 tons. In December, 1934, the pro- 
duction included 751,687 tons of bituminous 
coal, 64,780 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
460,984 tons of lignite coal. Alberta mines 
produced 549,484 tons of coal in December 
as compared with 626,517 tons a year ago. The 
December, 1934, production in Alberta was 
made up of 164,840 tons of bituminous coal, 
64,780 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 319,864 
tons of lignite coal; the December, 1933, 
total included 163,189 tons of bituminous 
coal, 72,066 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
391,312 tons of lignite coal. In Nova Scotia, 
413,813 tons were mined; this represented an 
increase of 14-7 per cent over the December, 
19338, total. British Columbia’s output in 
December was at approximately the same 
level as a year ago; the totals were 144,043 
tons and 145,883 tons, respectively. Sas- 
katchewan produced 141,120 tons of coal dur- 
ing the month as against 142,861 tons in 
December, 1933. A_ slight increase was 
recorded in the tonnage of coal mined in New 
Brunswick; the December, 1934, total was 
28,991 tons and the output in the correspond- 
ing month of 1933 was 28,248 tons. 
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ONTARIO EXECUTIVE OF TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 
PRESENTS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM TO PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HE Ontario Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, on Janu- 
ary 31, presented its program of proposed 
legislation to Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn 
and members of the Ontario Legislature. In 
addition to the Executive—which consisted of 
Messrs. W. G. Russell, Rod Plant, E. S. 
Walker and D. H. Lamb—supporting the 
presentation were three officers of the Con- 
gress in the persons of Mayor James Simpson, 
Mr. R. J. Tallon and Mr. P. M. Draper, to- 
gether with a large delegation of representa- 
tives of affiliated national and international 
unions. 

Present with the Premier were: Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, Hon. D. A. Croll, Hon. H. C. Nixon, 
Hon. Dr. L. J. Simpson, Hon. Dr. J. A. Faulk- 
ner, Mr. J. F. Marsh, provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, and Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board. 


Unemployment—The committee advocated 
a number of measures on unemployment. 
Among these were: payment of fair wages in 
road construction camps; the giving of op- 
portunity for employment to all in need of 
same without restricting it to those actually 
registered as on relief; according of the same 
tonsideration to unemployed women as to 
men in the granting of direct relief; stimula- 
tion of employment in the building industry 
by the initiation of all possible work such as 
the construction of a number of much-needed 
public buildings (including penal and mental 
institutions) and the remodelling and renova- 
tion of others, bringing them up to the proper 
sanitary and safety requirements; inaugura- 
tion of a slum clearance program, financed by 
a fund made available by the government to 
municipalities; provision (in works projects) 
for a maximum six-hour day and thirty-four 
hour week without reduction of aggregate 
earnings; purchase of departmental and other 
supplies during periods of unemployment; 
clearing of lands for agricultural purposes; fur- 
ther development of free employment bureaux 
and the abolition of fee-charging agencies; 
abolition of duality of employment. 


Industrial Control and Minimum Wages— 
Under this heading, the Executive presented 
a number of recommendations on the ques- 
tion of “legislative control of industry to pre- 
vent exploitation of workers.’ Among these 
were the following: appointment of sufficient 
inspectors to ensure enforcement of present 
and future legislation; the provision (in all 
industrial regulatory laws) of minimum and 
maximum hours; uniformity of laws in the 


Dominion to prevent inter-provincial com- 
petition and evasion of standards (it was sug- 
gested that this could be best achieved by 
amending the British North America Act 
giving to the Federal government full power 
to enforce such regulations); adequate penal- 
ties for violations of regulatory laws; pro- 
vision for the co-operation of trade unions by 
collective agreements; prohibition of exemp- 
tions; recognition of the right of organization 
in unions free from any control whatever by 
employers or their agents; functioning of 
trade unions without being compelled to in- 
corporate; trade union representation on all 
joint bodies created for the purpose of framing, 
administering or enforcing industrial control 
legislation. 

“By the following of these recommenda- 
tions,” it was claimed, “any apparent need for 
minimum wages for men, fixed in the same 
manner as minimum wages for women have 
previously been dealt with, will be obviated. 
Experience has shown that these, too often, 
become the maximum and take no cognizance 
of other than the barest necessities of life.” 


Other recommendations.— 
Extension of moratorium legislation. 


Enactment by legislation to permit consoli- 
dation of tax arrears, and payment of arrears 


_ over a period of five years. 


Amending the Mechanics Lien Act to give 
workmen added protection and facilitate col- 
lection of wages as a first charge. 

Amending the Bankruptcy Act to give prior- 
ity to wage charges. 

Adoption of six-hour day and five-day week 
on all projects undertaken by the government 
or municipalities (Federal-provincial co-opera- 
tion was urged in this matter). 


Adoption of the three-platoon system or the 
eight-hour day for all permanent fire depart- 
ments. 

Continuation of the Apprenticeship Act and 
its extension to include all branches of the 
construction industry. 


Provincial support to the recommendation 
of reducing the age limit for pensions to 65 
years, and the appointment of a labour repre- 
sentative on the provincial commission (the 
Executive also protested “any tightening up 
policy” that “would turn old age pensions 
into an old age pittance ”). 

Granting of the Mothers’ Allowances in one- 
child cases, and raising the property exemp- 
tion from $2,500 to $5,000. 
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Enactment of legislation providing for sick- 
ness and disability insurance. 

Licensing of all electricians by a competent 
board of examiners. 

Institution of a system of regulations for the 
protection of linemen and others in the elec- 
trical industry. 


Adoption of the recommendations in the 
report of the National Research Council re- 
specting the operating of moving picture ma- 
chines (these recommendations pertained to 
the qualifications of projectionists). 

Enactment of legislation restricting the use 
of one-man street cars with a view of their 
total abolition. 


Enactment of a Fair Wage Act. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act: (1) ensuring to the workman the 
prescribed amount of 66% per cent of wages 
until fit to resume his usual occupation; (2) 
compelling all institutions and public service 
bodies to insure their employees under the 
Act; (3) extension of the period for the pro- 
vision and maintenance of artificial limbs, and 
apparatus; (4) extension of the list of indus- 
trial diseases to include silicosis, frost-bite, 
and poison ivy infection. 

Extension of the principle of public owner- 
ship of public utilities to “prevent profiteer- 
ing in connection with natural resources.” 


Legalizing the advertising of products of 
@ntario breweries and distilleries. 


Enactment of legislation “protecting the 
workers in all industries in the exercise of 
their rights to organize, bargain collectively, 
secure signed agreements,” etc. 


That legal status, or official recognition (in 
respect to collective bargaining and _ agree- 
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ments) should not be accorded any employees’ 
organization formed or controlled by the em- 
ployer. 

Amending the Factory Act to bring working 
hours “into line with the present-day require- 
ments of a shorter work day and week.” 

Stricter enforcement of Operating Engineers’ 
Act, and of the regulations applying to hoist- 
ing machinery, and also of the blower laws. 

Prohibiting the employment of females and 
inexperienced males on power cutting ma- 
chines. 

Licensing of all employers and journeymen 
(steamfitters and pipe fitters) and the put- 
ting into effect of the plumbing regulations. 

Licensing of barbers in municipalities of 
over 1,000 population with regulation of 
prices. 

Stricter regulations of the use of poisonous 
materials. 

Regulation of motor transportation under 
the Board of Railway Commissioners or a 
similar authority, and the regulating of the 
working hours of drivers. 

Amending the Educational Act to abolish 
examination fees, and to provide for free 
school books. 

Substitution of physical for military train- 
ing. 

Non-restriction of the operation of the pro- 
vincial bank. 

The plate printing of bond securities in 
Canada. 

Amending the Election Act to abédlish obso- 
lete voting practices and protesting against 
the institution of an election deposit. 

Bonding of all lawyers and notaries handling 
trust funds. 

Adjusting of witness fees to conform with 
present-day incomes. 


Apprentice Training Program in United States 


A Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing was established in the United States by 
order of the President last July, its member- 
ship including representatives of the Office of 
Education, the Department of Labour, and 
the National Recovery Administration. The 
committee has been instructed to prepare 
basic standards for use in _ developing 
apprentice-training programs. Standards may 
vary according to occupation or industry but 
must include provisions that (1) the appren- 
tice-training period shall not be less than 
2,000 hours nor more than 10,000 hours of 
reasonably continuous employment; (2) at 
least 144 hours shall be devoted to group 
instruction on general as well as_ technical 
subjects under direction of public authorities 


and that this time be included in the 
maximum working hours prescribed in the 
applicable National Recovery Administration 
code or codes, provided that where the 
maximum is 40 hours or less per week the 
hours devoted to study may, in the discretion 
of the appropriate authority, be in addition 
to the regular hours, but with 44 hours per 
week the absolute maximum including hours 
of instruction; and (38) the beginning wage 
ordinarily shall be not less than 25 per cent 
of the basic rate for journeymen in the 
locality, the wage to be increased periodically 
so that the average rate for apprentices for 
the entire period of apprenticeship shall be 
not less than 50 per cent of the journeymen’s 
basic wage. 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Proceedings at the Nineteenth Convention, Lethbridge, January, 1935 


W ITH a representative attendance of dele- 

gates, the nineteenth convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was held in 
Lethbridge on January 14, 15 and 16. In the 
annual report of the president and secretary, 
the problem of the permanent partially dis- 
abled workman was stressed, and it was urged 
that until such have had the opportunity of 
securing gainful occupation they should be 
carried on a basis of compensation “that will 
bear a relationship to the amount the injured 
workman has received during the period 
immediately following his accident.” The re- 
port further declared that “the workman 
should not be penalized because of his in- 
ability to secure light employment—which the 
Board recommends that he should secure—or 
payments should not be withheld pending the 
establishment of loss of earnings, such as is 
the practice at the present time.” 


The Committee on compensation submitted 
about twenty resolutions. Practically all of 
of these were adopted, although some were 
amended or revised before being carried. 
Among the chief recommendations made in 
these compensation resolutions were the 
following: 

Opposition to any movement to amend the 
Act providing for Court appeals in the settle- 
ment of claims. 


Elimination of the three-day waiting period; 
the putting into effect of a more equitable 
system of computation of average wages, and 
the establishment of a minimum rate of com- 
pensation at $20 per week. 


Payment of full compensation until the in- 
jured workman is able to do a full day’s work 
in the industry in which the injury was sus- 
tained, and the provision of institutional treat- 
ment during the period of rehabilitation. 

Extension of the Industrial Diseases section 
to include compensation for rheumatism and 
pulmonary diseases of miners. 

Computation of compensation based on the 
daily earnings at the time of accident. 

Establishment of a Board of Review of three 
members consisting of the Attorney-General 
and two lay members, one of these to be 
a trade unionist appointee of the Federation. 

Provision of burial expenses not exceeding 
$175 instead of $125; increasing of the monthly 
payment to widowed dependents from $35 to 
$50; and $15 per month for each child until 
the age of 18 years. 

Extension of the period of notification in 
hernia cases to two weeks. 


Payment of the medical aid fund by indus- 
try instead of by the workers. 

In a lengthy resolution, divided into two 
sections, the convention endorsed certain 
recommendations regarding the unemploy- 
ment problem. The first section contained 
suggestions for immediate relief and the 
second suggested lines of action “to bring 
about permanent economic change to the 
end of its complete eradication from our 
economic system.” In the first section (deal- 
ing with immediate relief) were advocated 
such measures as an unemployment fund 
(derived from a tax on industry), provisions 
to supply the adequate necessities of life (in- 
cluding housing and health and medical 
services), systematic construction of roads 
and streets, etc. Under the second category, 
was recommended the establishment of a 
federal economic council to regulate hours of 
labour and provide for the absorption of 
youth into industry and to have power of 
control over trade and industry, “so that 
gains arising from the industry of the nation 
shall belong to the people of Canada.” 


The recommendations contained among the 
other resolutions adopted were: 


Reduction of the old age pensions limit to 
fifty years; that the act be made entirely a 
federal measure; and that there be no de- 
duction in pension in cases of income of less 
than $1,000. 

Enactment of non-contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance to include all classes of em- 
ployment. (Another resolution urged the 
establishment of a fund by Federal appropria- 
tion with provision for repayment by assess- 
ments on industry, and the re-training of 
those displaced by mechanization). 


Abolition of relief camps and the treat- 
ment of single men on a basis with married 
unemployed. Another resolution sought pay- 
ment of single men’s relief work at a rate 
to be set by the Dominion Fair Wage 
Officer. 

To accord to unemployed, or partially em- 
ployed, home owners the same consideration 
as given to tenants in the payment of rent. 


Stoppage of the practice of municipalities 
“in exacting a work return” from direct relief 
recipients. 


Establishment of the six-hour day and five- 
day week for all mine workers (a subsequent 
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resolution called for a general six-hour day 
and five-day week). 

Enforcement of regulations 
wash houses. 

Investigation of the possibility of securing 
a lighter weight of lamp for underground 
workmen. 

Protesting the employment of relief workers 
(displacing regular miners) in the develop- 
ment of inferior and low grade deposits of 
coal as a relief measure. 

Establishment of a central mine rescue sta- 
tion in Drumheller, and placing the mine 
rescue service under the Department of 
Mines. 

Nationalization of mines. 

Employment in the mines of only British 
subjects with five years’ Canadian residence. 

Five dollar per ton subvention to freight 
rates on coal to Ontario for a period of five 
years. 

Stabilization of wages and working condi- 
tions in the building trades. 

Establishment of fair wages and working 
conditions in the dairy industry. 

Application of fair wages and working con- 
ditions (as designated by the western repre- 
sentative of Federal Department of Labour) 
to all provincial contracts. 

Stricter enforcement of minimum wage laws 
for women. 

Enforcement of a “living annual minimum 
salary for all schoo] teachers.” 

Regulation of motor vehicle transportation 
under the government of Canada, and the 
limitation of the carrying capacity of trucks 
“in accordance with the resistance of the high- 
ways.” 

Establishment of an eight-hour day and 
forty-hour week for bus and truck drivers. 

The supplying of free school books in the 
public and high schools, and the inclusion of 
“Social Science” on the curriculum. 

Enactment oi legislation prohibiting the use 
of poisonous ingredients in spray painting. 

Establishment of nationally recognized 
standards of efficiency and competence in the 
professional staffs of mental hospitals. 

Inauguration of state medicine, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc. 

Periodical medical examination of those em- 
ployed in the sale and handling of foodstuffs, 

Institution of an eight-hour day for nurses, 
and the enactment of a maximum eight hour 
day in packing plants. 

Ten per cent increase in Mothers’ Allow- 
ances, and the re-establishment of the amount 
provided in the Act of 1930 for home mainten- 
ance, etc. 


in all mine 


No labour to be supplied by government 
employment bureaus at less than the re- 
cognized trade union rate. 

Display of union label, shop card, etc., as a 
symbol of efficient workmanship, honest wages, 
reasonable hours, 

Institution of an organizing campaign in 
Western Canada “to eliminate dual unions 
and bring the workers into the international 
trade union movement.” 

Establishment of a projectionist licence re- 
newal fee of not more than two dollars and 
the abolition of witness of signature, now re- 
quired of projectionists. 

Comprehensive survey of social legislation 
by federal and provincial governments. 

Appointment of an official capable of pass- 
ing on plumbing installations. 

Restoration’ of seniority rights to check- 
weighmen, 

Establishment of homes for old people. 


Repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, 
and restoration of the clause defining the 
legalizing of picketing and freedom of speech. 

‘Continuation of the “non-political” policy. 

Amendment of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, shortening the period for 
establishing a conciliation board. 


Storage of first-aid supplies in different sec- 
tions of a mine. 


Abolition of cadet training. 


Inauguration of a federal-provincial-muni- 
cipal building program for the unemployed 
with the payment of fair wages. 

Payment of a minimum wage of $12.50 per 
week to boys in stores and factories, 

Protesting the closing of No. 6, Galt Mine 
at Lethbridge by the C.P.R. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, F. J. White; secretary-treasurer, 
Carl E. Berg; delegate to Trades and Labour 
Congress convention, A. J. Morrison; delegate 
to United Farmers of Alberta, E. E. Roper. 





New Labour Organizations in Canada 


According to information received in the 
department, the following organizations have 
been chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada :— 

Federal Labour Union No. 64, Sturgeon 
Falls, Ont.; Pres., A. J. Lapensee, Box 292, 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont. Sec., Armand St. Denis, 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 

Hamilton Optical Workers’ Federal Union 
No. 22; Pres., C. Miller, 200 James St. E., 
Hamilton, Ont. Sec., J. L. Osier, 6 Alexander 
St., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Reform Program of British Trades Union Congress 


It was announced in London in January that 
the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, in preparing a statement of its policy 
for political purposes, intended to omit any 
reference to the abstract principles of social- 
ism and to confine itself to a practical and im- 
mediate policy which Parliament could carry 
into effect; in other words the program will 
consist of proposals for social reform of a defi- 
nitely evolutionary character. The proposals 
will deal with industrial legislation, the social 
services, and national development as the 
means of preventing unemployment. The 
measures of industrial legislation include the 
repeal of the Trade Union Act of 1927, the 


raising of industrial standards by the improve- 
ment and extension of the Factories and 
Workshops Acts, the Shops Acts, the Acts re- 
lating to the employment of children and 
young persons, the Minimum Wage Acts, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and so on, 
and new legislation to regulate the conditions 
of employment in offices and the distributive 
and catering trades. A prominent position is 
given in this section of the program to the 
40-hour week, and also to increasing the spend- 
ing power of the great body of consumers. 
The social services which are particularly men- 
tioned are housing, health, education, and the 
maintenance of the unemployed. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at the Seventeenth Annual Convention, Montreal, 
January, 1935 


bat cost housing and governmental rela- 
tions with industry were two of the 
chief topics under discussion at the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Canadian 
Construction Association held in Montreal 
from January 22 to 24. With a large number 
of delegates from every part of the Dominion, 
and representative of the three major groups 
—general contractors, trade contractors, and 
manufacturing and supply—the sessions com- 
menced with a review of construction condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


In his presidential address, Mr. W. H. Yates, 
quoted construction statistics to show that 
there had been an increase of 29 per cent in 
construction over the previous year but that 
“the industry was still a long way short of 
the $300,000,000 volume that constituted an 
average normal year.” The president emphas- 
ized “the efficacy of governmental building 
programs” pointing out that in Great Britain 
“marvellous results had been achieved at a 
cost of only a 2 per cent increase in the in- 
ternal debt,’ while Canada’s program, in- 
volving a $40,000,000 expenditure, was being 
carried out without adding a cent to the debt. 
He hoped that the Canadian program would 
be enlarged “as a means of correcting the un- 
employment situation and restoring prosper- 
ity.” 

_ Re-organization of the industry was urged 
by the president, and also in the report of the 
honorary treasurer, A. K, Purdy. 


The annual report of the general manager, 
J. Clark Reilly, outlined the activities of the 


Association, and the legislation affecting con- 
struction which had come into effect during the 
year. It also touched on the increasing in- 
terest in housing. 

At the annual banquet of the Association, 
the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
made reference to public works and housing. 
He declared that he was not disappointed in 
the results of the government’s forty million 
dollar program of public works and hoped to 
continue in it so as to give employment to 
increasing numbers this year. He stated that 
it was “a highly disputatious” subject, and re- 
ferred to the experience of Great Britain in 
public works as reported to the League of 
Nations, pointing out that Canada was a new 
country as distinguished from an old one. The 
Prime Minister considered it “a reflection 
upon Canada’s civilization that this young 
country should be talking about a housing 
problem.” However, housing problems were 
present in our large cities and would have 
to be met. It was the duty of government, 
he said, to determine just to what extent the 
tax-payer may be called upon for the pur- 
pose of assisting communities whose primary 
obligation it was to supply proper housing for 
their people. With the co-operation of the 
Association he hoped to evolve some scheme 
that would improve the situation, 

At one of its sessions the convention de- 
bated the problem of slum clearance and low 
cost housing, papers and addresses being given 
by eminent authorities on the subject. 

“The Relation of Government to Industry” 
formed the topic of discussion at another ses- 
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sion during which this whole field: was sur- 
veyed by various speakers. In this respect, 
the minimum wage legislation of British Co- 
lumbia and the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act of Quebec were explained to 
the delegates. Out of the discussion came a 
concrete resolution, reported on by a special 
committee and adopted, as follows: 


“Your Special Committee reports that it 
has examined the papers submitted, dealing 
with existing legislation in three of the Cana- 
dian Provinces, in regard to the rates of wages 
and limitation of hours in the construction in- 
dustry. It is undoubtedly true that legislation 
dealing with both rates of wages and limita- 
tion of hours and other legislation will shortly 
be introduced in every province. Be it Re- 
solved, therefore, that we urgently recom- 
mend that the construction groups in each 
Province take immediate steps to study all 
existing and proposed legislation and to im- 
mediately make known to their respective 
governments their willingness to co-operate 
in the preparation and enforcement of such 
legislation. It is felt that this proposed legis- 
lation, is one of the most important measures 
ever introduced into the building trades and 
its outcome will either be in the nature of 
interference with or assistance to our industry, 
depending on the steps which are taken by 
the local construction groups to assist the 
government in the preparation of suitable 
legislation. We further suggest that the local 
groups in each Province make known their 
identities to our General Manager in Ottawa, 
in order that these various groups may make 
available to each other the results of their 
deliberations.” 


Following this, the General Contractors’ 
Section submitted the following recommenda- 
tions, which were approved: 

“That this Section recommend to the in- 
coming Executive that a committee be formed 
to make a thorough study of the question of 


Aceident Risks in the 


In an international survey dealing with the 
accident risk in the building trade, the 
Monthly Summary of the International La- 
bour Organization states that “the frequency 
and severity of industrial accidents seem on 
the whole to be approximately twice as great 
for the building trade as for the average of 
all industries.” 

Statistics of accidents from Austria, Can- 
ada, France, Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United States indicated that the building 
and construction industry had a high fre- 
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providing cheap money through Government 
assistance, or through Government guarantee; 
That a committee of five be appointed by the 
incoming executive to study and report upon 
evils within the industry, particularly with re- 
gard to tenders submitted below cost; That 
the Association petition the Government of 
Canada that with respect to all contracts for 
the execution of public works, same be called 
for by public advertisement, in conformity 
with previous practice, and that tenders be 
opened in public; That whereas the existing 
situation with respect to the Canadian railways 
is known to involve the Treasury in heavy 
outlays of money, thereby burdening the 
taxpayer, preventing the government from 
proceeding with necessary constructive meas- 
ures for the advancement of the national 
welfare, and generally undermining confidence, 
this Convention goes on record as petitioning 
the government to take immediate and 
definite action to establish our transportation 
system on an economic basis.” 

On the question of housing, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the building construction industry 
is one of the largest industries in Canada, and 
whereas the building industry normally sup- 
ports a great number of skilled and unskilled 
workers; and whereas the said industry is 
suffering from stagnation to a greater degree 
than any other in Canada, and whereas the 
Canadian Construction Association has taken 
cognizance of the reports on slum clearance 
and housing already completed or in prepara- 
tion by responsible bodies in the larger cities 
of Canada; be it resolved that the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada is respect- 
fully invited to consider the degree in which 
the adoption of a Housing Policy would 
benefit the country as a whole by stimulating 
recovery in the building trades and to study 
the various facts and proposals contained in 
the reports on slum clearance and housing 
above-mentioned.” 


Building Industry 


quency rate when compared with the average 
of all industrial accidents. In Canada in 
1931, it is stated, the. building industry took 
first place with 18-27 per cent of all fatal 
industrial accidents; in 1932 it was third with 
12°73 per cent. The survey further states 
that the studies of the I.L.O. in the field of 
industrial safety have shown that the only 
industries with higher accident rates than 
the building industry are mining, navigation 
and lumbering—i.e., those in which the work- 
ers have to contend with natural phenomena 
that are particularly difficult or quite impos- 
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sible to control, such as outbursts of gas, 
movements of ground, bad weather, etc. 

As a result of the situation disclosed by the 
survey, the Correspondence Committee on 
Accident Prevention, meeting in Geneva in 
November last, adopted a resolution em- 
phasizing the very special sources of dangers 
that the building and public works industries 
present, and also the fact that these dangers 
can be diminished if appropriate measures are 
taken. The Committee, by resolution, urged 
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that the question of the safety of building 
workers be placed on the agenda cf the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1936 with a 
view to the adoption of international regula- 
tions. It further expressed the hope that it 
would be invited to discuss, as soon as possible, 
draft regulations embodying the safety prin- 
ciples that should be generally applied in that 
industry. These resolutions, it is understood, 
will be submitted to the Governing Body of 
the Office at an early session of 1935. 


FISHERIES STATISTICS OF CANADA, 1933 


N a volume entitled “Fisheries Statistics of 
Canada, 1933” the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (in collaboration with Dominion and 
Provincial Fisheries Departments) has _ re- 
cently published information as to the catch 
of fish, its market value, the operation of 
canneries, capital equipment, the number of 
employees, etc. The fisheries of Canada are 
reviewed from earliest times, when the Cabots 
discovered the cod banks of Newfoundland, 
right down to the modern period of this coun- 
try’s first industry. 


According to the summary of 1933 activi- 
ties, the year’s total catch of all kinds of fish, 
both sea and inland waters, and including 
shellfish, amounted to 813,357,200 pounds, 
having a marketed value of $27,558,053. In 
comparison with 1932 results these figures 
represent a decrease of 3,026,000 pounds in 
catch but an increase of $1,600,943 in marketed 
value. Of the catch, 725,431,000 pounds were 
taken in the sea fisheries while 65,595,000 
pounds were taken from the inland waters of 
Canada. The sea fisheries production had a 
marketed value of $23,494,695, and the inland 
fisheries output a value of $4,063,358. 


The total marketed value was divided 
among the provinces as follows: To British 
Columbia forty-three per cent, which is five 
per cent more than in 1932; the three Mari- 
time Provinces thirty-six per cent; Quebec 
and Ontario seven and one-half each and the 


Prairie Provinces and Yukon the remainder. 


On the basis of market value, the report 
points out that the chief branch of the indus- 
try from the monetary standpoint is the sal- 
mon fishery, which had a total marketed value 
for the year of $9,758,346, of which British 
Columbia’s share was $9,184,090, or 94 per 
cent. The lobster fishery ranked second, with 
a marketed value of $3,524,355, while the cod 
fishery dropped to $2,598,756. The whitefish 
fishery, which is the most important of the in- 
land fisheries, had a marketed value of $1,136,- 
400 which is only a little more than half what 
it was a few years ago, when market condi- 
tions were more favourable. 


Capital Investment 


The report summarizes the capital invest- 
ment and the number of employees in both 
the primary operations and in fish canning 
establishments in the following paragraphs: 


Primary Operations—The value of the 
vessels, boats and gear used in primary opera- 
tions of catching and landing the fish in 1933 
is placed at $25,380,082, compared with 
$24,746,066 in 1932 and $26,240,001 in 1981. 
To the total value in 1933 the sea fisheries 
contributed $21,093,282 and the inland fisheries, 
$4,286,800. 

Fish Canning and Curing Establishments — 
The capital investment of the fish canning and 
curing branch of the fisheries industry in 1933 
had a total value of $15,532,775, compared 
with $17,043,212 in 1982 and $19,085,513 in 
1931. The total for 1933 (as calculated on 
the last day of the business year) is appor- 
tioned as follows: land, buildings and machin- 
ery, $9,199,545; materials, fuel and supplies on 
hand, $1,053,805; products on hand, $3,225,995; 
and cash and accounts and bills receivable, 
$2,053,480. 

Total Capital—The total amount invested 
in the Canadian fishing industry in 1933, 
including vessels, boats and gear and the 
capital investment of the establishments, was 
$40,912,857, compared with $41,789,278 in 1932 
and $45,325,514 in 1931. 


Employment 


Primary Operations—The number of men 
employed in catching and landing the fish 
during the season was 65,506, of which 54,745 
are credited to the sea fisheries and 10,761 to 
the inland fisheries. The total number shows 
an increase over the preceding year of 1,022, 
and an increase over 1931 of 3,695. 

Fish Canning and Curing Establishments — 
The total number of persons recorded by the 
establishments during the season of operations 
was 14,042, compared with 13,724 in 1932 and 
13,071 in 1981. 

Total Employees—The fishing industry, 
therefore, in 1933 gave employment during the 
season to a total of 79,548 persons, compared 
with 78,208 in 1932 and 74,882 in 1931. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Nineteenth Session of the Conference 


HE agenda of the Nineteenth Session of 

the International Labour Conference, 
which is to open in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 4th next, will comprise the following 
items :— : 

1. Maintenance of rights in course of acqui- 
sition and acquired rights under Invalidity, 
Old Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance 
on behalf of workers who transfer their resi- 
dence from one country to another (second 
discussion). 

2. Employment of women on underground 
work in mines of all kinds (second discussion). 

3. Unemployment among young persons 
(first or single discussion). 

4. The recruiting of labour in colonies and 
in other territories with analogous labour con- 
ditions (first discussion). 

5. Holidays with pay (first discussion). 

6. Partial revision of Draft Convention con- 
cerning the limitation of hours of work in 
coal mines (1931). 

7. Application of the 40-hour week to pub- 
lic works undertaken or subsidized by Gov- 
ernment; iron and steel industry; building 
and contracting; glass bottle manufacturing; 
and coal mining. 


Work of the I.L.0. During 1934 


A review of the work of the International 
Labour Organization in 1934 is given in the 
Monthly Summary (Geneva) for December. 
The year 1934 was marked by the accession of 
the United States (LaBour Gazerrts, July, 1934, 
page 662, and September, page 842) and of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Lasour 
GazETTE, November, 1934, page 1029). These 
new memberships, with Afghanistan and Ecua- 
dor, now make a total of sixty-two nations 
belonging to the International Labour Or- 
ganization, which is regarded as now having 
“reached a decisive stage on its way to be- 
coming definitely a universal institution.” It 
is pointed out that the “universal character 
has moreover been emphasized within the 
structure of the Organization itself, as a result 
of the entry into force of the amendment of 
the Treaty of Peace—the application of which 
has remained in suspense for twelve years— 
allowing the election, for the first time, of 
an enlarged Governing Body. This new form 
assures a closer collaboration of the Govern- 
ments, employers and workers of extra-Euro- 
pean countries. These developments will 
afford the Organization greater possibilities of 
success in connection with the problems raised 
by the depression throughout the world, which, 


owing to their great and varying scope, can 
only be dealt with properly by an institution 
of world-wide extent.” 

It is considered that “the effective partici- 
pation of the United States will, on -the one 
hand, provide the Organization with very 
valuable information on the great effort of 
economic reconstruction which is being car- 
ried on by President Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion, and which interests all other countries, 
and, on the other hand, will bring new life 
and viewpoints into the international dis- 
cussion of the steps to be taken to combat 
the stagnation of economic life, as well as 
unemployment.” This gain, it is stated, will 
be particularly noticeable in dealing with the 
problem of hours of work, one of the chief 
tasks of the Organization, and one in connec- 
tion with which the United States has acquired 
most valuable first-hand experience. 

There was no definite decision on the gen- 
eral question of working hours at the 1934 
session of the conference but it has been 
placed on the agenda of the 19385 conference 
“in a form which is somewhat analogous to 
the American system of codes, since it aims 
at the adoption of a Convention providing 
for the reduction of hours of work throughout 
the sphere of economic activity, but allowing 
the application of the reform industry by in- 
dustry, with the adaptations appropriate to 
each case.” However, in 1934, the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference registered an ad- 
vance in this field by adopting a convention 
on the reduction of working hours in auto- 
matic sheet glass works (Lasour GAzErtTE, 
July, 1934, page 671) to the same effect as the 
one adopted in 1931 for the limitation of hours 
in coal mines (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1931, 
page 798). 

At the same Session, the Conference ex- 
tended the scope of the 1925 Convention on 
compensation for occupational diseases so as 
to include additional processes, one of the 
diseases so added being silicosis (LABouUR 
GazettE, July, 1934, page 672); it also adopted 
a partial revision of the 1919 Convention pro- 
hibiting the night work of women (LaBour 
GazerTr, July, 1934, page 674). The general 
lines of the Convention were left untouched, 
but certain minor changes were made with a 
view to facilitating ratifications by a larger 
number of countries. . 

The total number of Conventions adopted 
by the 1934 Conference was therefore four; 
and it also accomplished the first stage in the 
preparation of two Draft Conventions to be 
submitted to the 1935 Session for adoption. 
One of these concerns the conservation of 
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pension rights of migrant workers (LABouR 
GazertTe, July, 1934, page 660), and is a ques- 
tion of particular interest for countries hav- 
ing a very complete system of social legisla- 
tion. The other, aiming at the prohibition 
of the employment of women in underground 
work in mines (Lasour Gazette, July, 1934, 
page 660) is, on the contrary, mainly impor- 
tant for countries which are yet only in the 
first stages of industrial development. The 
contrast presented by these two problems is 
characteristic of the wide field of action of 
the Organization. 

In addition to this program for 1935, the 
Governing body decided to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Conference the problems of the 
unemployment of young persons, holidays 
with pay, and the recruiting of native labour 
in colonies and in other territories where 
labour conditions are similar. Reports on 
these subjects have been prepared by the 
International Labour Office. Preliminary 
studies (for submission at a later date) have 
also been made on such subjects as the 
safety of workers in the building industry; 
the employment of children in the cinemato- 
graph industry, the recruiting and placing of 
migrant workers, collective agreements, etc. 

Apart from any proposal for international 
regulations, the International Labour Office 
has investigated, in the light of the experi- 
ence already gained in many countries, the 
necessary lines of a rational public works 
policy, aimed at ameliorating unemployment 
and creating new economic activity. In this 
connection, the 1934 Session of the Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution in favour of better 
co-operation in this field between States 
(Lasour GazertTe, July, page 660). 

Among the principal studies and reports of 
the International Labour Office in 1934, special 
emphasis is accorded the report of one of the 
Assistant Directors, Mr. Fernand Maurette, on 
“Social Aspects of Industrial Development in 
Japan” which aroused the greatest interest in 
commercial, industrial and labour circles, be- 
cause “it was a first contribution towards the 
solution of the questions of competition and 
standards of living which have arisen almost 
everywhere owing to the rapid industrial de- 
velopment of certain countries that, until 
recently, had remained outside the main cur- 
rents of international competition.” 


In conclusion, the review states that “the 
great progress achieved in 1934 by interna- 
tional social legislation in extra-European 
countries cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
Of fifty-seven ratifications of the Conventions 
which were registered during the year, forty- 
four were by countries of Latin America and 
_ three by China. 
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Publications of the Office 


Under the title “Safety in Spray Painting,” 
the International Labour Office has just pub- 
lished another monograph in the series de- 
voted to problems of industrial safety. This 
report is the result of close co-operation be- 
tween the Office and the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention. It consists of 
two parts, the first of which describes modern 
painting processes, the pigments used, the 
attendant risks and practical safety measures; 
the second part contains a survey of safety 
regulations in a number of countries. There 
is also a bibliography. 

Hours of work in Postal Services is the 
title of a report in the Studies and Reports 
Series (Series D, No. 21). This report con- 
tinues the study, commenced in 1927, of 
legislation in the various States on the sub- 
ject of hours of work. The present report is 
the first of two studies which are to deal with 
hours of work in communication and transport 
services; the second will deal with transport 
undertakings proper (railway, tramway, road, 
inland, waterway, maritime and air transport). 
The present work deals with hours of labour 
in postal, telephone and telegraph undertak- 
ings which have certain common features and 
often form a single State department. It is 
confined to those European countries for which 
the Office has been able to collect adequate 
data. 


Studies on Industrial Relations: III. 

Under the above title the International La- 
bour Office has just published the third 
volume of a series of monographs dealing with 
industrial relations in particular undertakings, 
the primary object of which is to show the 
actual development of the relations between 
employers and workers. The undertakings de- 
scribed in this volume are the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, the Pequot Mills of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company (Salem, 
Mass.), a Paris Department Store (LaSamari- 
taine), the Norwegian Nitrogen Company and 
the Arbed Steel Works in Luxemburg. The 
last-named study covers industrial relations 
generally in the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg 
in view of the fact that the Arbed under- 
takings are responsible for a large proportion 
of the industrial activity of the country. 


Public Works Policy. 

The Office has also issued a report on the 
systematic organization of public works under 
the above title. After an introduction out- 
lining the attempts made by the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organi- 
zation to stimulate and co-ordinate public 
works as a remedy for economic depression, 
the report examines recent trends in public 
works policy in different countries, the effect 
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on employment, and the cost of schemes in 
relation to the employment provided. A 
chapter is devoted to financial problems, de- 
scribing the methods adopted to finance public 
works in different countries and the inter- 
national problems involved. A further chap- 
ter deals with methods of operation and con- 
ditions of employment, with special reference 
to wages and hours of work. Finally, the re- 
port examines the problems of national and 
international co-ordination of public works 
schemes. A number of recommendations are 
put forward at the end of the volume. An 
appendix contains a list of the programs of 
works submitted by various Governments to 
the Committee of Enquiry on Public Works 
and National Technical Equipment set up by 
the League of Nations in 1931, and recom- 
mended by the committee to the attention of 
the Council of the League. 


National Public Works 


The League of Nations Organization for 
Communications and Transits has recently 
published the results of an enquiry on Na- 
tional Public Works in 29 countries. It is 
explained that the publication of this 300-page 
volume originated at the 66th session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, which re- 
corded the view that “a continuous interna- 
tional study of general questions relating to 
public works, including big programs of 
work financed out of national resources, 
would undoubtedly be of great value, as per- 
mitting of a comparison, in the interests of all 
the Governments, of the experience acquired 
in the different countries, particularly as re- 
gards the effects of the execution of public 
works, or of a particular category of public 
works, on the resumption of economic activity 
and on unemployment. The Council con- 
cluded that it would certainly be useful to 
collect without delay any preparatory inform- 
ation which might be required on this matter, 
with a view to subsequent discussion.” 

In a similar expression of views, the Assem- 
bly at its fourteenth session considered that 
“such information as might be collected on 
the subject would be particularly useful and 
would enable Governments to judge of the 
possibility and desirability of pursuing, under 
present circumstances, a policy of carrying 
out programs of public works on parallel 
lines.” 

In pursuance of such a policy the Govern- 
ments were circularized to communicate par- 
ticulars along the following lines: (1) a brief 
description of the main public works; (2) the 
principal administrative methods followed or 
contemplated for the execution of such works; 
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(3) the principal methods employed for 
financing such work; (4) an estimate of the 
allocation of expenditure “as between materials 
and equipment provided by national or 
foreign industries, on the one hand, and labour 
—that is to say, wages and miscellaneous 
social expenditure—on the other; (5) the 
Government’s opinion with regard to the 
effects obtained or expected from the execu- 
tion of the public works on the resumption 
of economic and industrial activities and on 
unemployment.” 

The replies of the governments are generaily 
given in full but owing to their wide variance 
‘it was thought better to publish the repiies 
received, as nearly as possible in their original 
form, without any attempt to draw up any 
systematic comparative statement based on 
the information contained in them.” 

In view of ‘these conditions the report 
states: 

“Tt was felt that 1t would not be possible, 
until after a study of the replies from the 
different governments and possibly examina- 
tion by some appropriate technical organiza- 
tion, to proceed in the light of the results of 
the present initial enquiry to define more pre- 
cisely the scope of the information required 
in the future, in the event of it being thought 
desirable to collect periodically documentary 
information covering the whole of the pro- 
grams of national public works.” 





The executive committee of the Montreal 
City Council has presented a report dealing 
with the problem of providing medical care 
for the unemployed. Three plans were sub- 
mitted. The first accorded the unemployed a 
free selection of doctors from a panel of medi- 
cal men to be paid at a rate approximat- 
ing 75 per cent of the schedule provided by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
Plan Number 2 provided that a group of 64 
doctors be hired at a salary of $3,000 a year 
each to serve exclusively the unemployed. 
The third plan proposed is to make the medi- 
cal associations a lump sum payment based 
on the number of persons drawing relief and 
leaving the associations to organize the ser- 
vice provided. 

It is understood that the Quebec Medical 
Association protested against the proposal to 
employ salaried doctors and submitted an al- 
ternative schedule of rates to that suggested 
in the first plan. The recommendation of 
L’Action Medicale, Inc., was that the prin- 
ciple of the free choice of doctor by the pa- 
tient be respected, and that the medical so- 
ciety’s representatives be consulted in the 
matter of a schedule of fees. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1934 


HE labour trend among organized workers 
in Canada during 1934 was quite 
encouraging and it would appear as though 
the low point in the depression had been 
passed. This was apparent from the reports 
which were received monthly by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from local trade unions 
imparting their membership and the number 
of members out of work on the last day of 
the month. There were on an average 1,716 
labour organizations making returns’ each 
month during the year under survey, with an 
average monthly membership of 155,694 per- 
sons, 18:2 per cent of whom were on an 
average unemployed. 


The year 1934 has been one of consistent 
recovery, continuing in a broader sense the 
improvement of the latter part of 1933, and 
the employment situation each month was 
brighter than in the corresponding month of 
either 19383 or 1932. The most favourable 
conditions for the year were reflected in 
October when 16-2 per cent of the members 
reported were idle, while the percentage of 
21:2 indicated in January constituted the 
unemployment maximum. 


The manufacturing industries showed 
improvement each month over the previous 
year, the majority of trades participating in 
this better movement. Pulp and _ paper 
makers reported decided betterment of con- 
ditions during the year as did also the iron 
and steel trades. Among garment workers 
employment was more plentiful in the early 
months, followed by losses towards the close 
of the year. The building and construction 
trades showed little change in the first 
quarter of the year from the corresponding 
period of 1933, although activity tended 
favourably and improvement of more generous 
proportions were reflected from then onward. 
Transportation likewise indicated better con- 
ditions especially in the late spring and 
summer, and in services, both governmental 
and miscellaneous, a greater volume of work 
was afforded throughout the year. In com- 
munication there was little change in the 
employment level from 1938, several months 
showing slight increases in activity and others 
small recessions. The situation for lumber 
workers and loggers, which was favourable in 
the winter and early spring and particularly 
so in the summer months, declined sub- 
stantially during the autumn period. Con- 
ditions in mining were varied, as in the 
fishing industry, the latter showing extensive 
employment curtailment in the closing 


months of the year. Retail trade on the 
whole appeared rather slacker than in the 
previous year. 

There was little change in the trade union 
situation at the close of January, 1934, from 
the previous month, though the trend was 
towards lessened activity, manufacturing and 
services showing a better employment move- 
ment, which was just more than offset by 
the curtailment evident in the remaining 
groups of trades. Conditions in February, 
however, were somewhat improved from 
January, manufacturing and _ transportation 
showing employment advances and continued 
gains in work available of small proportions 
were noted until the end of October. In 
November recessions of a_ seasonal nature 
were reflected, unemployment rising slightly 
to the close of the year. 





Payment of Doctors for Relief 
Service at Winnipeg 


Speaking on a motion in the House of 
Commons on January 25, in favour of a 
national health policy, Dr. J. P. Howden (St. 
Boniface) described recent arrangements in 
regard to payment for medical services to 
persons on relief: “In Greater Winnipeg,” he 
said, “medical men have for some time had 
to take ‘what they could get and that was 
very little, but in the last few months we 
have had established there relief measures. 
They amount to this: as regards surgeons, 
for a major operation for which a surgeon could 
formerly demand and command a fee anywhere 
from $100 to $500, he is to-day paid $25. Not 
only has the ordinary routine medical attend- 
ance been considerably diminished, but after 
a medical man completes his month and has 
given service in each of the several muni- 
cipalities of Greater Winnipeg—and there are 
six or seven of them—running up to $150 or 
$200, or something of that kind. all he gets 
for his combined services in all municipalities 
is $100 a month. It is possible, therefore, if a 
medical man’s patients have to a very large 
degree fallen on evil days and are now on 
relief, his entire salary may amount to $100 a 
month. A salary of $100 a month is, of 
course, better than nothing, but compared 
with the fees that ordinarily would be paid 
to a doctor for efficient and intelligent ser- 
vices and the quantity of work of this kind 
he is expected to do, it does not seem to be 
an entirely fair way of treating him.” 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1934 


HE work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1934, as indi- 
cated by orders received and placements 
effected, was about 10 per cent less in volume 
than during the corresponding quarter of 1933. 
This was entirely due to the curtailment of 
relief placements on road construction, there 
being upwards of 18,000 fewer persons sent to 
construction work of this and other kinds 
than during the last quarter of 1933. This 
decline was partly offset by gains in nearly 
all other groups, the most important being 
in services, logging and farming. Placements 
were higher in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Alberta and of the remaining provinces in 
all of which losses were reported, by far the 
largest decrease was in Ontario due to fewer 
placements on relief work as mentioned 
above. The accompanying table gives the 
vacancies and placements of the Employment 
Service of Canada by industrial groups in the 
various provinces during the period October 
to December, 1934. 

From the chart on page 189 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, it 
will be noted that although the curves of 
both vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications declined during the last half of 
both October and November, the tendency 
was generally upward, and at the close of 
the quarter both curves were about 11 points 
higher than at the end of 1933, and the ratios 
for the quarter as a whole were higher. 
During the period October to December, 1934, 
there was a ratio of 60:9 vacancies and 57:9 
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each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 57:6 vacancies 


placements for 


and 55:0 placements during the corresponding 
period of 1933. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,350, of applications registered 2,217, and of 
placements effected 1,283, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,531 vacancies, 2,656 appli- 
cations and 1,460 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1933. 

During the three months October to 
December, 1934, the offices reported that they 
had referred 104,182 persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 98,754 placements of 
which 54,834 were in regular employment and 
43,920 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 42,300 were of men and 
12,534 of women, while casual work was found 
for 35,485 men and 8,485 women. Comparison 
with the same period in 19383 showed that 
109,53! placements were then made of which 
46,885 were in regular employment and 62,646 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 131,189 men and 39,545 women, a total 
of 170,734, in contrast with a registration of 
199,163 persons during the same period of 
1938. Employers notified the Service of 
103,928 vacancies, of which 78,609 were for 
men and 25,319 for women, as compared with 
114,817 opportunities for work during the last 
quarter of 1933. 

A report in detail of the transactions of 
the Employment Service for the month of 
December, 1934, will be found on page 188. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


Ske. employment situation at the end of 
January, 1935, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows: 

Except for ordinary chores, the delivering of 
firewood and hauling of ice, farming was quiet 
in the Maritimes. Adverse weather conditions 
also hampered the fishing industry and little 
change was reported in logging. Mines in 
the New Glasgow area worked from three to 
six days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity operated from three to five days. 
No idleness was reported in the iron and steel 
group. Manufacturers of foodstuffs and con- 
fectionery stated business was fairly brisk and 
pulp mills and provincial wood products were 
working full time, but smaller concerns were 
experiencing a dull period. Little building 
construction was in progress outside of repair 
work. Many men, however, found employ- 
ment in highway maintenance. Passenger and 
freight traffic, for the most part, was good and 
trade was fair. ‘The usual number of re- 
quests was received for household workers in 
the Women’s Division and placements made 
accordingly. 

There were few placements in farming in 
the Province of Quebec and a decrease in the 
demand for loggers was reported, as the cut- 
ting season in some districts was almost over. 
Mining was quiet, also manufacturing, except 
at Montreal, where textiles were noticeably 
more busy. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, building construction showed 
some slight improvement, for in Montreal a 
few orders were received for building me- 
chanics and a large number of building 
labourers placed. Many men also found em- 
ployment in snow removal. ‘Transportation 
was fair, but trade quiet, apart from stock- 
taking sales. Activity was noted in the 
Women’s Division, where there was a steady 
call for experienced cooks. 

Very little demand existed in Ontario for 
any type of farm labour, although many ex- 
perienced men were available. Heavy snow- 
falls somewhat hampered the logging indus- 
try, but bush workers of all kinds were sent 
out and contractors reported that good prog- 
ress was being made on the winter cut. Not 
much change took place in mining; non-pro- 
ducing mines were very slack, while others 
were running steadily. A slight improvement 
was indicated in manufacturing. Local fac- 
tories were maintaining their staffs and in some 
instances a few extra hands were being hired. 
The iron and steel industry was active, filling 
orders for auto parts, and tobacco factories 
were running to full capacity. Textile plants, 


rubber companies, distilleries and breweries 
were likewise busy. Harvesting of ice had 
been delayed, awaiting suitable weather, but 
a start was expected within a week’s time. 
Little new construction work had _ started. 
There were, however, some fairly good jobs 
pending and it was hoped the volume of build- 
ing construction would be much better this 
year than last. Highway work and various 
relief projects continued throughout the prov- 
ince. Experienced cooks-general were in de- 
mand in the Women’s Department. Casual work 
for women,however, was Slow. Many applicants 
were available, but in some instances the re- 
quired experience was lacking, thus it was difh- 
cult to place them in suitable positions. 

The movement of farm labour was begin- 
ning to decline in the Prairie Provinces, partly 
due to the fact that the Farm Relief Act 
terminated January 31st. Cordwood cutters 
were still in demand and a number of men 
were sent out to the logging industry. Mines 
continued busy, but registered no call for 
miners. Manufacturing was quiet, although 
some factories reported a-+good volume of 
business. Building construction showed little 
change, severe weather putting a stop to nearly 
all outside work under way. Very consider- 
able dislocation of road traffic to andtrom the 
west resulted from snow slides and provided 
work for a number of telegraph linemen and 
snow shovellers. This, however, was only of 
short duration. Relief camps still received 
their quota of unemployed. Trade was quiet 
and there were fewer calls for women domestic 
workers, with all orders for city work easily 
filled. 

Owing to unprecedented weather conditions 
throughout British Columbia, all lines of work 
were practically at a standstill. Farm lands 
were inundated and no work could be done 
in the orchards. Logging camps, saw mills and 
some mines also were forced to close, due to 
the heavy fall of snow, although local mines 
at Nanaimo worked full time during the last 
week in January. Few men were sent out to 
relief camps, as roads were impassable, but 
hundreds of unemployed found work on rail- 
way gangs and in various municipalities as 
snow shovellers, in some districts every avail- 
able man being so employed. Drydocks and 
shipyards at Prince Rupert and Victoria were 
fairly busy with overhaul work, and long- 
shoring, while not so active at New West- 
minster, was good at Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria. Building construction was very 
slack, no outside work being possible. The 
women’s section was also quiet, with a de- 
crease in applicants reported. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 
1934 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1 was 8,965, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 883,185 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for December was 1,767 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 161,618 persons, 18-0 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
January 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailied statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1935, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to information recorded during 
the last fourteen years, employment has in- 
variably declined at the beginning of January, 
the establishments furnishing data to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics having laid off 
some 59,600 workers, on the average, between 
December 1 and January 1 in the years, 1921- 
1934. At the opening of the present year, 
there was the customary contraction in indus- 
trial activity, but this was on a smaller scale 
than usual; the workers released from the 
staffs of the 8,965 co-operating employers 
numbered 40,993, or not quite 69 per cent of 
the average since 1920. The reported pay- 
rolls were reduced from 924,178 on December 
1 to 888,185 at the first of January. This re- 
cession, besides being substantially below the 
average, was also the smallest on record for 
midwinter with only one exception, viz., 
January 1, 1934, when some 30,400 persons 
were laid off by the co-operating employers. 

The January 1, 1935, index, based on the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 94-4, compared 
with 98-9 in the preceding month, and 88-6 
om the same date in 1934; in consequence of 
the less-than-normal reduction at the latest 
date, the seasonally corrected index rose to 
101-2, a gain of more than three points over 
the adjusted figure of 97-9 for December 1, 
1934. The crude index for January 1 in the 
preceding thirteen years was as follows:— 
1933, 78:5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 
111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7; 1927, 95-9; 


1926, 90-7; 1925,-84-9; 1924, 89-8; 1923, 87-3; 
1922, 78-8 and 1921, 88-8. 

As is customary at the time of year, the 
contractions in many instances resulted from 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holiday 
season, with the anticipation of an early re- 
sumption of activity. The experience of the 
last fourteen years shows that usually, (though 
not invariably), there is on February 1 a par- 
tial recovery from the losses recorded at the 
beginning of January. 

The greatest curtailment on the date under 
review was in manufacturing establishments, 
but their losses, both actually and in propor- 
tion to the general decline, were very sub- 
stantially below the average. The contraction - 
in factory employment was the smallest noted 
in any of the years since 1920, while it con- 
stituted less than 48 per cent of the total 
reduction reported in all industries on January 
1, 1935, compared with the proportion of 72 
per cent on the same date of 1934, and with 
the average decrease of nearly 60 per cent in 
the last fourteen years. The falling-off in 
manufacturing at the beginning of January in 
other years of the record has always been 
followed by a revival during the month, 
although in no case has the recovery indicated 
on February 1 equalled the decline noted in 
the preceding report. 

Within the manufacturing group, the largest 
losses on January 1 occurred in food, textile, 
lumber, leather and pulp and paper factories. 
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Among the non-manufacturing industries, there 
were pronounced seasonable decreases in log- 
ging, mining, building and highway construc- 
tion and transportation, while there were 
smaller reductions in wholesale trade and com- 
munications. On the other hand, railway con- 
struction, hotels and restaurants and retail 
trade reported decided increases, those in 
retail stores being greater than at the begin- 
ning of any other January for which statistics 
are available. 





persons, compared with 75,9138 at the beginning 
of December. Improvement had been noted 
on January 1, 1934, but the index was then 
two points lower. The falling-off on the date 
under review is seasonal, employment having 
declined on January 1 in nine of the fourteen 
preceding years; the reduction at the latest 
date, however, greatly exceeded the average 
recession recorded in the years 1921-1934. 
Quebec—The contraction in Quebec was 
decidedly smaller than that which occurred 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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All provinces recorded reduced activity. As 
is usual at the time of year, firms in Quebec 
and Ontario laid off the greatest. number of 
workers, mainly owing to the concentration of 
manufacturing operations within their borders. 
The largest percentage decline, however, was 
in the Maritime Provinces. The situation in 
all five economic areas was distinctly better 
than at the beginning of January last year. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a decrease 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in logging, 


mining, construction and manufacturing; with-_ 


in the group of factory employment, there 
were considerable losses in food, lumber, 
textile and iron and steel plants. Statements 
were received from 623 firms employing 70,257 


also considerably less than the average decline 
at the beginning of January in the years since 
1920. The index, at 91-3 at the latest date, 
was five points higher than on January 1, 
1934. Manufacturing (notably in iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, textile, food, leather, 
lumber and musical instruments plants), 
logging, transportation, building and highway 
construction reported the most pronounced 
losses, but the tendency was also downward in 
mining and communications. On the other 
hand, noteworthy improvement took place 
in retail trade and in railway construction, 
while beverage and tobacco factories were 
also busier. The gains in railway construction 
were a result of track-clearing operations 
following heavy snow-falls. In many cases, 
operations will have been resumed early in 
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the New Year in the establishments closed 
down over the holiday season and for purposes 
of inventory. The labour forces of the 2,131 
co-operating employers aggregated 250,481 
workers, as against 264,338 on December 1, 
1934. 

Ontario—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able curtailment in Ontario, that in vegetable 
food, textile and lumber factories being most 
noteworthy, although there were also important 
losses in leather, non-ferrous metal, pulp and 
paper, electrical apparatus, clay, glass and 
stone, rubber and some other groups. Iron 
and steel plants, however, reported marked 
improvement, mainly in automobile produc- 
tion. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were large contractions in transportation, 
building, highway and railway construction 
and mining. Retail trade and logging, on the 
other hand, recorded heightened activity. ‘A 
combined payroll of 373,838 persons was 
employed by the 3,966 firms whose returns 
were received, and who had 388,063 employees 
on December 1. The contraction, though 
larger than that noted on January 1 of last 
year, was decidedly smaller than the average 
loss recorded at the beginning of January in 
the last fourteen years; the index, at 98-0, 
was some seven points higher than on the same 
date in 1934, and was also higher than at the 
beginning of January in either 1933 or 1932. 


Prairve Provinces—Declines on much the 
same scale as at the beginning of January, 1934, 
were noted in the Prairie Provinces. Statistics 
were tabulated from 1,319 employers of 114,730 
workers, or 3,785 fewer than on December 1. 
Construction reported the most marked losses, 
but manufacturing and transportation also 
showed curtailment, and mining was slacker. 
On the other hand, improvement occurred in 
logging and retail trade. The reduction on the 
date under review was decidedly smaller than 


. the average loss noted at the beginning of 


January in the years 1921-1934. The index 
on January 1, 1935, stood at 91-2, as compared 
with 86:4 on the same date of 1934. 


British Columbia.—The recession in British 
Columbia involved fewer workers than that 
indicated on January 1, last year, when the 
index, at 80-4, was substantially lower than 
that of 88-8 on the date under review. The 
926 firms furnishing data reported 73,879 
employees on January 1, 1935, as against 
77,349 im the preceding month. Lumber mills, 
logging, mining, transportation and construc- 
tion recorded curtailment, while services and 
communications showed moderate improve- 
ment. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Taste IL—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 
Hee a LU 9271 AIC RO nar pn ee SNe 88-8 
TEE ON AOD wee RE Arcot an BAN Real RRL RN a 78-8 
TMM OVO D STM fe Sr ke OP te 87-3 
BUT N a UWE oD UR TRACT OS RAT NO WO 89-8 
Tea MOE LOZ i Me se Ra I) RN ANC aN 84-9 
JAGR: L9G Re os at eae eek ee eres a 90-7 
Tamer ODT DR cor pte MaRS eh. 2 ian Mt bee Lb 95-9 
Tene Wah) AQIS Be ew. Me eme eS. 8a a iat 100-7 
Wemean ys “1OD0 es wee Sees ea Mee EE 8S Bienes 109-1 
Taree LO SOS mun vnty Seen ame igre Ei ama Jeu 8 111-2 
TancobOl!,; OST Cae) Oe ah ee ae a Me eR Gd 101-7 
ARS.) dleeaw AUS SUS WP aan BaP EO AU ONL es Cae ~ 91-6 
AN ML LOGO ERs ie more Meine teen ae ano, AN 78-5 
Jamramel  1OS4 8. ae cs, oa be MAGA ee Soe cSt 88-6 
TCD YBBR acach eedOe a else Aa RO ae TE Uy Qua 91-4 
DUES 2 TUR BC URC BRD Te Ree eae 2 92.7 
AEE oes MERE chevn « otcode CNRS OA ele co RRND 91°3 
NE 9 Oe Oe Se A SR Be oe A ae om ga 92.0 
Ras Co) Ot Sea Re ay aa MR RERUN Ce ee eNO: Sg 96-6 
tt POS) eh ARNE sc aicin fhe RAMA clay, SUL 101-0 
tC ah 1 Mein de ota eco taa RE Lend AOU Sats Mag UT OREN 99-9 
Beptiplie i6s sh de wer UNE a Me A NS 98-8 
Le ee Ne) UMS MS OM Ae», neat 100-0 
INGE SS os BH cick, Capra ees de Sn Ee 100-2 
J OTS CAPAY Re PNY Se pM aR AU AON i oe Reena Capit 98-9 
PATE MA tL ODE a rvels aietoterc tis alate ale ata o. Sictalitte sistent ais 94-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas asistivan, 1193859. eas.) ae ees 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76:7 
87-7 70:9 83-4 82-2 70°9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78:3 
96-9 86-3 |. 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
80-1 77°8 78°8 84-4 69-7 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97°8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-71 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
78 28-0 43-2 12-8 8-2 





Nortz.— The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in six of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting 
reduced employment, while the tendency was 
upward in Ottawa and Windsor and the ad- 
jacent Border Cities. The losses generally 
were on a smaller scale than those recorded 
on January 1, 1934, and the situation in these 
cities was better than at the opening of last 
year. 

Montreal—The reduction in Montreal in- 
volved a much smaller number of workers than 
that registered on January 1 in any other year 
since 1920; the index, at 84-8, was over six 
points higher than at the beginning of January 
in 1934. Statements were received from 1,248 
establishments with 126,485 employees, as com- 
pared with 129,296 in the preceding month. 
Important curtailment was shown in shipping 
and stevedoring and in manufacturing, 
especially in food, musical instrument, textile, 
leather and iron and steel plants. On the 
other hand, tobacco and beverage factories, 
steam railway operation, road and _ street 
construction and maintenance and retail trade 
were busier. 


Quebec.—Transportation reported a con- 
siderable seasonal loss, and manufacturing and 


construction also afforded less employment, 
while services and trade showed some im- 
provement; the 161 co-operating employers in 
Quebec City reduced their staffs from 12,101 
persons on December 1, to 11,640 at the 
beginning of January. This decline was much 
smaller than that indicated on January 1 of 
last year, when the index was lower. 


Toronto—Toronto firms showed a_ de- 
cidedly smaller seasonal contraction than on 
January 1 in 1934, or in fact, than on the same 
date in any other year for which data are 
available. The index, at 95-8, compared 
favourably with that of 90-0 at the opening 
of last year. There were important losses in 
manufacturing, the most noteworthy being in 
the textile, electrical apparatus, leather, pulp 
and paper, iron and steel and vegetable food 
groups; construction and transportation were 
also slacker, while retail stores reported very 
pronounced improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 1,329 employers with 116,124 work- 
ers, compared with 117,472 in their last re- 
port. b Ne 

Ottawa—Manufacturing registered slight 
seasonal curtailment, but trade, construction 
and transportation were rather more active, 
the gains in the last two being due in part 
to the removal of snow. The result was an 
increase in general employment, according to 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Alera Ps IGUAL, seas Ay AsO: hieptere Dees fos). 94. 
Jaa) Wile LO2Se ee nee BOONE 2a. Beers 93-6 
Janey Doro 4 es SSAC ge asi: 8.6 SE 94-5 
Jane wl O20 ee a 83-6 93-1 90-8 
Janes’ 1, 1920 ee Mis. 89-2 90-9 95-1 
Janel 192s wees. os 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Janwe 1s 1926 eee 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Janeen 1, 1929 See a. 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Jange 1.193048 teen 107-2 123-4 112-6 
Jang 1; 19510 Sen 102-4 127-0 107°5 
Jans) 19SAe een. c 88-0 100-8 99-6 
Jan Ol, 1983 overs ase 77°5 92-6 86-5 
Jan, MLOSE acest 78-0 86-5 90-0 
BOD) cutee ap eee 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Ma Ue ays dees eee ces 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Alpines Do, a0 atces. 82-1 95-4 92-7 
Misiye Toles t wae ie ores 82-9 96-3 92-9 
dno 1 eae ts ee 86-3 97 9 93-9 
Sulyie Phos SOR Pee 86-7 96-1 94-1 
AU WSs iis paste Meteto ks 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Sept ls clos 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Octtls. we oe Eee 87-0 97-5 96-5 
NOVEL sci: 5c do eeeteces 87 3 96-5 97-2 
Deeks!) 23.4eeee ts ce 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Jans, 1, 7bosiees. (ees 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at Jan. 1, 1935 14-3 1-3 13-1 








Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

ee ee Ae Resorts alec no cae 87-2 69-2 
100-5 OOS ee ene 94-8 75-9 
97-0 Bis Jul cave keroceatee 87-3 78-9 
92-8 ST Lane ras 83-3 85-1 
93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
93-0 $8-0 57-5 101-6 ¢2-9 
105-1 96:8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
85:8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 §3-0 102-9 79°7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96:0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
1-4 3-0 1-4 4-1 3-2 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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the 167 reporting establishments, whose staffs 
aggregated 12,528 persons, as compared with 
12,308 in the preceding month. A minor ad- 
vance had been recorded on the same date 
last year, when the index was rather lower. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 267 
firms in Hamilton employing 26,522 workers, 
as against 27,502 on December 1. Manufac- 
turing and transportation showed reduced 
activity, while road and street work absorbed 
a larger number of employees. The declines 
noted on January 1, 1934, involved the release 
of about the same number of workers, but the 
index was then some six points lower. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a further substantial improvement 
in the number employed in the Border Cities 
on January 1, 1935, this taking place almost 
wholly in manufacturing, notably in the auto- 
mobile and related industries. Returns were 
compiled from 158 establishments with 11,930 
persons in their employ, as compared with 
10,497 in the preceding month. Activity was 
decidedly greater than on January 1, 1934, 
when a general falling-off had occurred. 


Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing, 
communications, transportation and construc- 
tion declined in Winnipeg, while other groups 


showed only slight changes. The 443 co- 
operating firms reported 36,527 employees, 
compared with 37,169 in the preceding month. 
This contraction involved fewer workers than 
that recorded on January 1, 1984; employ- 
ment was then in smaller volume. 


Vancouver—Activity was slightly reduced, 
on the whole, in Vancouver, according to re- 
turns from 392 employers of 27,974 persons, as 
compared with 28,093 on December 1. A de- 
crease had been indicated on the same date 
of last year, when the index was decidedly 
lower. There were losses in manufacturing, but 
communications and local transportation were 
rather busier than in the preceding month, 
while the fluctuations in other industries were 
small. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
1Gy, 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


As already stated, the recession in em- 
ployment in manufacturing was substantially 
less than the average indicated in the last 
fourteen years, involving the release of 19,530 
operatives from the staffs of the co-operating 
establishments, as compared with an average 
loss of 35,300 in the period, 1921-1934. The 
reduction in manufacturing on January 1, 1935, 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














All Manu- ‘ 

— industries | facturing Logging 

88-8 84-8 159-9 

78-8 74-4 107-4 

87°3 84-5 157-0 

89-8 86-7 166-2 

84-9 81-7 150-5 

90-7 90-0 129-2 

95-9 94-7 136-1 

100-7 97-9 163-2 

10¢-1 107-3 171-0 

111-2 106-5 200-2 

101-7 93-7 107-6 

91-6 83-9 68-7 

78-5 74-4 74-5 

88-6 80-0 168-8 

91.4 84-2 174-0 

92.7 86-5 153-3 

91-3 88-1 104-9 

92-0 90-2 80-5 

96-6 93-2 75-0 

101-0 93-8 86-3 

99-9 94-2 84-5 

98-8 94-3 85-6 

100-0 94-4 113-4 

100-2 92-8 171-9 

98-9 91-3 198-6 

Tange 1) Osa Ait Aen eer 94-4 87-4 181-3 

Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 

Jan 1, 193584 oes. dele wee 100-0 48-9 5-6 





< Commu- | Trans- Con- . 
Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
104-9 90:5 95-1 63-1 78-9 9-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77°6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77:5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60:6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 83-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
106-8 78:4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80:3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79:8 80:1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78:6 76:2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
6-1 2°3 10-0 12-9 2°8 11-4 





Nort.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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was the smallest on record; the falling-off of 
21,950 reported on January 1, 1934, was the 
previous low figure in this comparison, while 
the greatest losses yet indicated by the em- 
ployers furnishing statistics were those of 
72,300 on January 1, 1921. The contraction 
on the date under review, as in other years, 
was partly due to comparatively brief shut- 
downs for inventory and over the holiday 
season. In each of the fourteen years for 
which data are now available, employment has 
shown partial recovery in the weeks succeeding 
January 1; on the average, this has amounted 
up to the date of the next report viz: Febru- 
ary 1, to nearly 51 per cent of the decline 
noted at the beginning of the year. 


The manufacturers making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, numbered 5,318, and their payrolls 
aggregated 437,719, compared with 457,249 on 
December 1. The index declined from 91-3 
in the preceding month to 87-4 on the date 


under review, but as compared with 80-0 on 
January 1, 1934, showed an improvement of 
7-4 points on the year. After adjustment for 
seasonal influences, the index on the latest 
date was 95-2, or 2°8 points higher than on 
December 1. 


The most extensive reductions on the date 
under review were in food, textile, lumber, 
leather and pulp and paper, but the fur, 
musical instrument, rubber, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone, electric current, electrical 
apparatus, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
also recorded important curtailment, In many 
cases, the declines were smaller than those 
noted on January 1, 1934, notably in the food, 
rubber, textile and iron and steel groups. 
Lumber, musical instruments, clay, glass and 
stone, electric current electrical apparatus and 
non-ferrous metal factories, however, reported 
reductions on a greater scale than at the 


Taste [V.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 








: 1Relative | Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
Industries Weight 1935 1934 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Manufacturing.......... + ee PORN 48-9 87-4 91-3 80-0 74-4 83-9 93-7 106-5 
Animal products—edible............ 2°2 105-1 108-9 94-7 92-0 95-1 95-5 103-3 
Mar and productaectisac sms welt -2 83-0 89-0 76°3 77°8 78-1 88-2 0-4 
heather'and products ./22ae. .:. 05.60 2-0 86-8 94-3 79-1 77-6 78-7 73°8 88-1 
Boots andishoosi:. cc seecees sae 1-3 84-7 92-3 78-6 80-8 83-4 72°9 87-8 
Eamber and progucts.c......2 ec acters 3:3 57-1 64:5 §2-9 43-2 55-6 66°8 83-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-6 45-0 52-5 40-7 30:0 41-1 50-7 70-0 
EUUT IAGO esis ween eon eaten tke 7 69-9 78-1 69-3 64-1 85-2 98-3 108-9 
Other lumber products............ 1:0 84-4 90-7 77°9 67-0 77-2 90-1 105-8 
Musical instruments................ “1 26-1 52-3 39-4 22-9 58-0 56:3 83-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 92-4 103-7 85-6 88-4 94-7 95-5 100-0 
Pulp and paper products............ 6:2 92-3 94-7 85-6 82-2 89-9 98-7 110-4 
Pulpiana: Paper seem ec coek beet. 2-7 81-0 83-4 71-6 67-1 76-1 87-0 105-0 
Paper DFOGUOIS..\. bere sine = ssh wpa +9 100-7 109-4 96-2 89-4 91-7 98-0 106-9 
Printing and publishing........... 2-6 104-4 104-5 100-7 100-5 107-7 114-6 118-7 
Rubber products... 1.0.2.0. + on a 1-3 89-8 92-3 85-2 75-6 82-2 106:3 128-0 
TOXUHE;PLOMUCEB.S <x eeisn shag. aternie hee ane 9-7 102-5 107-1 97-5 88-1 90-3 93-6 98-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 121-2 121-2 114-1 100-6 97-4 99-0 96°8 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-9 86-9 86-3 83-7 73°6 77-4 85-1 84-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 8 118-8 123-9 120-6 105-7 101-2 89-2 92-9 
Silk and silk goods............... 1-0 493-8 476-7 432-6 364-9 278-7 274-1 198-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 109-9 117:6 112°3 103-0 103-3 99-9 108-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-8 87-0 94-2 81-4 75-3 81-4 88-3 95-5 
Other textile products............ 1-0 82-2 87-7 73-0 65-9 74-4 82-5 95-3 
Plant products (Mes) 2.2 cc sc-k 1-9 127-7 128-3 125-6 120-6 119-3 116-7 125-7 
Tobacee,3.4 J. sc65 « is eee 1-1 121-4 122-7 126-7 124-8 115-5 101-6 117-1 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 8 137-4 137-1 122-3 113-0 123-7 139-9 139-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -1 126-0 127-2 1383-7 108-9 99-5 108-9 192-4 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-0 118-9 122-4 112-1 101-8 110-6 113-8 119-9 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 7 60-S 68-9 53-4 50-1 Vi fea | 95-2 116-0 
Bloctric CULPENES . Ee a, sie = «ible eae 1-5 110-0 113-1 104-8 108-3 118-4 124-7 123-8 
Electrical apparatus................ 1:3 105-0 111-3 95-5 96-4 126-4 143-5 156-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-4 71-1 71-4 60-9 56:3 70-7 88-7 107-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 81-2 92-3 64-4 47-6 59-2 93-2 110-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 83-1 83-3 66-4 63-1 86-9 105-2 127-9 
Agricultural implements.......... “4 45-9 39-1 85-6 22-9 25-0 47-6 87-3 
Land ‘vehiclag. 0.51.5 bans caspe geile 4-9 72-7 67-8 65-0 64-2 75°6 88-2 100-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 92-9 69-8 67:6 57-9 56-9 69-7 104-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 47-1 §2-2 43-8 53-2 60-9 94-4 1093 
Heating appliances................ “4 73-9 92-8 58-8 54-3 61-8 70-6 90-2 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 58-3 61-5 49-3 43-4 82-4 126-2 173-4 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UGtO dias y os bs tad wa aaa 5 76-0 77-1 62-3 57-0 71-8 87-7 103-8 
_Other iron and steel products...... 1-4 70-2 77-4 61-4 53-2 74-3 87-5 103-5 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1-9 106-4 110-4 90-5 74: 93-6 112-7 127-4 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..... 1-5 132-3 132-2 127- 115-4 117-3 124-9 145-9 
Miscellaneous ssc be. ee en eae 6 113-4 119-2 97-8 93-5 88-4 103-2 105-5 


1The *‘ Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the dots under review. 1s ~ 
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beginning of last year. With rare exceptions, 
activity in the various groups of factory em- 
ployment was greater than on January 1, 1934. 


Animal Products—Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, mainly in meat 
and fish-preserving plants. Statements were 
received from 250 manufacturers with 19,782 
workers, as compared with 20,504 at the 
beginning of December. This loss was much 
smaller than that recorded on January 1, 1934, 
when the index number was over ten points 
lower. All five economic areas reported re- 
duced employment, the heaviest contractions 
being in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 

Leather Products——There was a seasonal de- 
cline in the leather industries at the beginning 
of January, particularly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. The shrinkage involved a decidedly 
smaller number of employees than that noted 
on the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was. lower. A combined working force 
of 17,612 persons was registered by the 267 
firms making returns, as compared with 19,117 
in the preceding month. Most of the loss 
occurred in Quebec and Ontario, 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a larger scale than on January 1, 1934, were 
noted in lumber mills, 798 of which reduced 
their payrolls, from 33,665 on December 1 to 
29,910 workers at the beginning of January. 
Employment was in decidedly better volume 
than at the corresponding date of last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced de- 
creases, but there was also curtailment im 
furniture, vehicle, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
reductions in Ontario and British Columbia, 
although employment generally declined. 


Musical Instruments—tThirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments released 750 per- 
sons from their staffs, bringing them to 744 
at the beginning of January. Practically all 
the decrease took place in Quebec and On- 
tario. A smaller recession had been noted on 
January 1 a year ago, and the index number 
then was higher. 

Plant Products, Edible—There were sea- 
sonal reductions in employment in practically 
all branches of the vegetable food group, the 
greatest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
flour and cereal, bakery, chocolate and con- 
fectionery factories. The working forces of 
the 425 co-operating emplovers totalled 26,450 
persons, as compared with 29,588 in their last 
report. The contractions in Ontario were most 
pronounced; the movement however, was 
generally unfavourable, The declines noted at 
the beginning of January last year were 
decidedly larger, and the index number then 
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was some seven points lower than at the date 
under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1985, was slightly 
less than that noted on the same date in 1934, 
when employment was in smaller volume. 
Statistics were received from 578 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 55,806 workers, or 1,444 fewer 
than in their last report. There were consider- 
able losses in Quebec and Ontario. Pulp and 
paper mills reported a large share of the re- 
duction, but there were also declines in plants 
producing paper goods, together with smaller 
contractions in printing and publishing estab- 
lishments, , 

Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which however, was rather less 
than that of January 1, 19384; 52 plants had 
11,420 employees on the date under review, as 
against 11,738 at the beginning of December. 
The largest losses took place in Ontario. The 
index number, at 89.8, compared favourably 
with that of 85.2 on the same date last year. 

Textile Products—The 923 textile firms 
furnishing data released a smaller proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns at 
the beginning of January, 1934; the index 
then was five points lower than on the date 
under review, when it stood at 102-5. The re- 
ported payrolls included 87,174 persons on 
January 1, 1935, as against 91,176 in the last 
report. Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk 
of the shrinkage, which was especially marked 
in the hosiery and knit goods and garment 
and personal furnishing divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
There was a slight falling-off in employment 
at the beginning of January in the tobacco 
and beverage groups; statements were tab- 
ulated from 163 manufacturers in this group, 
employing 16,639 workers, or 89 fewer than on 
December 1. Improvement in Quebec was 
rather more than offset by declines in Ontario, 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product plants showed a con- 
traction on January 1 as compared with the 
preceding month, 280 persons having been 
released from the labour forces of the 181 
reporting establishments, which had 9,228 em- 
ployees. Similar declines were noted on the 
corresponding date a year ago, when the index 
number was lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred 
in the production of these goods; 187 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 6,682, as com- 
pared with 7,538 in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in this curtailment, which, 
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however, was most marked in Quebec and 
Ontario. Brick, stone and glass plants re- 
corded important declines; these were on a 
larger scale than those of January 1, 1994, 
when employment was generally in smaller 
volume. 


Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current plants again declined, according to 
statistics from 95 producers, employing 13,839 
workers, or 405 fewer than on December 1. 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported curtailment. Little general change had 
been noted at the beginning of January of 
last year, when the index was over five points 
lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A decline in _per- 
sonnel was registered by the 106 co-operating 
electrical ayvparatus factories, whose labour 
forces aggregated 11,477 persons on January 
1, as compared with 12,159 in the preceding 
month. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date of 19384, although a 
smaller reduction had then been noted. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance, structural iron and 
steel, iron pipe, sheet metal and some other 
iron and steel works reported considerable cur- 
tailment, while important improvement was 
shown in agricultural implement and auto- 
mobile factories. The payrolls of the 823 
firms furnishing data in the iron and steel 
group totalled 93,567, against 94,015 employees 
on December 1. This contraction, (which oc- 
curred in Quebec and the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces, while the tendency in On- 
tario was distinctly favourable), was smaller 
than that noted on the same date in any other 
year of this record going back to 1921. The 
index was higher than on January 1 in 1984, 
1933 or 1982. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
a greater number of workers than that in- 
dicated on the same date i 1934, but the in- 
dex was then many points lower. Returns 
were compiled from 148 employers of 16,795 
persons, as compared with 17,591 at the com- 
mencement of December. The most note- 
worthy reductions were in Ontario. An 
analysis of the data by industries shows that 
smelters and refineries and lead, tin, zinc and 
copper plants released most of the workers 
who were laid off. 


Mineral Products—Decreased activity was 
noted in this group, comparing unfavourably 
with the increase registered at the beginning 
of last year. A combined working force of 
13,347 persons was employed by the 121 
establishments whose returns were received, 
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and who had 13,361 employees on December 
1. The index was higher than on January 1, 
1934, standing at 132.3 at the latest date, as 
against 127.4 in the same month of last year. 


Logging 


Logging showed a considerable decline on 
January 1; nevertheless, employment was 
decidedly more active than in January of any 
other year since 1920, with the exception of 
1930. The index stood at 181.3, compared 
with 198.6 on December, 1934, and 168.8 on 
January 1, 1934. A combined working force 
of 50,593 men was reported by the 311 co- 
operating firms, who had 55,337 employees in 
the preceding month. Moderate improve- 
ment occurred in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, while elsewhere the trend was down- 
ward. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease in coal mines, 
101 of which reduced their payrolls from 25,- 
828 persons on December 1, to 25,261 at the 
beginning of January. Tihere were losses in 
both eastern and western coal fields. The index 
number on January 1, 1934, was slightly lower, 
although employment had then shown an ad- 
vance over the preceding month. 


Metallic Ores—A moderate decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 141 firms who employed 23,800 persons 
at the beginning of January, as compared with 
24,404 in their last report. The index was 
decidedly higher than at the same date of last 
year, when only small losses had occurred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward; the reduc- 
tions were on a rather larger scale than on 
January 1 a year ago, but the index was then 
some five points lower. Statements were 
received from 77 firms employing 5,351 work- 
ers, aS compared with 5,911 in the preceding 
month. All provinces except British Columbia 
recorded curtailment. 


Communications 


Further losses took place on telephones and 
telegraphs; the situation was practically the 
same as that indicated on the same date in 
1934, when decreases were also noted. The 
payrolls of the companies and branches fur- 
nishing data declined from 20,946 on Decem- 
ber 1, to 20,612 employees at the beginning 
of January. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employ- 
ment in local transportation showed a slight. 
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seasonal contraction, involving fewer workers 
than that noted on January 1, 1934, when the 
index number was practically the same. A 
combined staff of 24,060 persons was reported 
by the 196 co-operating firms, who had 24,120 
employees in the preceding month. There 
were reductions in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, while Quebec and British Columbia 
recorded improvement. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
showed a pronounced decline, improvement in 
the Maritime Provinces being more than offset 
by contractions elsewhere. The payrolls of the 
101 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns aggregated 55,333 persons, 
as against 56,471 in their last report. Little 
general change had been recorded on the 
same date last year, when the index was 0.2 
points higher than that of 69.6 on January 1, 
1935. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large seasonal reduction in employment in 
water transportation, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, while an increase, also seasonal in 
character, was noted in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. A smaller number of workers was let 
out than on January 1, 1934, when the index 
was practically the same. Returns for the 
date under review were compiled from 96 
employers of 10,535 men, compared with 14,- 
010 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 657 contractors reduced their staffs from 
22,319 at the beginning of December to 18,- 
336 on January 1. The most prononced de- 
clines were in Quebec and Ontario, although 
there were losses in all five economic areas. 
Rather smaller decreases had been indicated 
on January 1 last year, but the index was 
then some twelve points lower. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
324 firms employing 61,064 workers, or 12,430 
fewer than on December 1. Important losses 
occurred in all Provinces. Road construction 
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generally afforded less employment than in 
the winter of 1933-1934. 

Raiiway—An upward movement was shown 
in this division, in which 35 employers re- 
ported 28,640 persons on their payroll, as com- 
pared with 21,788 in the preceding month; 
the gain was chiefly due to snow-clearing 
operations following severe storms. The index 
was the same as on January 1 of a year ago, 
when gains had been noted. Ontario and the 
Western Provinces recorded decreases on the 
date under review, while heightened activity 
was indicated in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. 


Services 


Little general change occurred in services, 
in which 433 firms employed 24,642 persons, 
or 206 more than in the preceding month. 
There was an increase in hotels and 
restaurants, but the other divisions of the 
group showed curtailment. Improvement had 
taken place at the beginning of January, 1984, 
when the index was lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than on December 1, the improvement 
on the whole being much greater than at the 
beginning of any other January for which 
statistics are available. There were moderate 
seasonal losses m wholesale establishments, 
but the additions to staffs in retail stores were 
exceptionally large. The 1,097 co-operating 
employers had 102,239 persons on their staffs, 
compared with 97,865 in their last report. 
Employment was brisker than in any other 
month since the beginning of January, 1931. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Uniens at the Close of December, 1934 


Unemployment as used in the accompanying 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 


consequent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Further declines in the volume of work 
afforded, though on a _ small scale, were 
apparent among local trade unions during 
December, seasonal quietness combined with 
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the slowing up of activity consequent upon 
the holiday scason influencing the situation 
adversely at the close of the month. This 
was apparent from the reports tabulated 
from 1,767 labour organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 161,618 persons. Of 
these, 29,112 were without work at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 18-0, in com- 
parison with 17-5 per cent of inactivity in 
November. A higher level of employment 
was reflected, however, than at the close of 
December, 1933, when 21-0 per cent of unem- 
ployed members was noted. Seasonal dullness 
in the fishing industry in British Columbia 
and in transportation, both navigation and 


unions also showed an upward employment 
trend, though the gains recorded from 
November were but fractional. When con- 
trasting with the returns for December, 1933, 
Alberta unions reported substantial improve- 
ment during the month under review, due in 
large measure to the considerably better con- 
ditions obtaining for coal miners and building 
tradesmen, though employment generally 
throughout the various trades and industries 
was on a higher level. In Ontario and Nova 
Scotia also, employment advancement on a 
noteworthy scale was shown, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions 
indicating gains of more moderate propor- 
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steam railway operation, was mainly respon- tions. British Columbia unions, however, 


sible for the moderate drop in activity 
reported from that province when compared 
with November. In Ontario, the manufac- 
turing industries, particularly the pulp and 
paper, and textile divisions and the lumbering 
and transportation industries all combined to 
effect an unfavourable employment balance 
during December, while in Saskatchewan 
retarded activity in transportation was almost 
wholly accountable for the slight change 
noted. On the contrary, Quebec and Alberta 
unions showed some employment expansion, 
which in the former province was most 
predominant in the manufacturing industries 
and in the latter, among the coal mines. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba 


reported a fair-sized drop in activity from 
December a year ago, the fishing industry 
accounting largely for this adverse change, and 
in Quebec there was a general downward 
employment trend during the month reviewed. 

Each month the reports on unemployment 
from the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, are 
tabulated separately. Saint John unions 
reported marked improvement in conditions 
from November and in Montreal, Edmonton 
and Halifax increases in activity on a con- 
siderably smaller scale were noted. Little 
variation was evident in the employment level 
among Winnipeg unions from November, 
though the tendency was favourable. Van- 
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couver and Toronto unions indicated a slow- 
ing up of industrial activity when compared 
with the previous month, of rather moderate 
degree, and in Regina minor contractions in 
employment were reported. Saint John mem- 
bers, as in the previous comparison, were 
much better engaged than in December a 
year ago and in Edmonton substantial 
recovery was shown. Toronto, Halifax and 
Winnipeg unions also recorded gains in 
employment of noteworthy degree, and in 
Regina there was some slight expansion. The 
situation in Vancouver was_ considerably 
quieter than in December, 1933, and in Mont- 
real there was a slight lessening of the 
employment volume available. 


The chart, which accompanies this article, 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1928, to date. As 
shown by the curve, 1984 has been a more 
favourable year than either 1933 or 1932, the 
level of the curve each month being below 
that of the corresponding month in the two 
preceding years. Employment conditions 
were at their best for the year in October, 
when the percentage of idleness stood at 16-2, 
the January percentage of 21-2 constituting 
the maximum of unemployment during 1984. 
There was but little variation in the volume 
of work afforded during January from 
December, 1933, though the tendency was 
toward lessened employment. In February, 
however, activity as represented by the curve 
was at a slightly higher level than in 
January and the situation continued to 
improve without interruption until the close 
of October, though the change from month 
to month was slight. In November, due 
largely to employment curtailment of a sea- 
sonal nature, the curve showed a slight rise 
from October and extended further in this 
upward course to the close of the year. 


A favourable employment trend from the 
previous month, was noted in the manufac- 
turing industries during December, though 
the change was very slight, the 481 labour 
organizations making returns with 49,416 
members reflecting an unemployment per- 
centage of 17-8, in contrast with 18:0 per 
cent in November. Improvement on a more 
substantial scale, however, was shown from 
December a year ago, when 23-4 per cent of 
the members reported were without work. 
Textile and carpet workers, general labourers 
and gas workers were much better engaged 
than in November and in the garment trades 
moderate increases in activity were noted. 
There was little variation in the employment 
level among iron, steel and leather workers, 
and bakers and confectioners from November, 
though the tendency was toward a greater em- 


ployment prevalence. Of the recessions which 
were nearly sufficient to offset these gains the 
most pronounced were registered by hat, cap 
and wood workers and metal polishers, with 
contributing declines, on a smaller scale, 
among fur and glass workers, paper makers 
and cigar makers. In the printing trades 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Taste II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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the percentage of idleness remained the same 
as in November. The majority of trades 
participated in the more favourable employ- 
ment movement noted from December, 1933, 
cigar makers, textile and carpet, hat and cap, 
leather, fur and glass workers and general 
labourers particularly showing extensively 
improved conditions during the month 
reviewed. Among brewery workers and paper 
makers also the gains were substantial and 
the iron, steel and printing trades and metal 
polishers showed noteworthy advancement. 
Fractional gains only were reported by bakers 
and confectioners. Wood workers, however, 
suffered severe losses in available work and 
garment workers were considerably slacker 
than in December a year ago. 


Coal mining, on the whole, employed 
larger working forces during December than 
in either the previous month or December 
of 1933, unemployment standing at 3-9 per 
cent, aS compared with percentages of 5-4 
in November and 6:8 at the close of 
December a year ago. The December per- 
centage was based on the returns compiled 
from 51 unions of these workers, with a total 
16,505 members, 641 of whom were idle at 
the end of the month. The Alberta mines 
absorbed the bulk of the expansion noted 
over both the previous month and December, 
1933, the mprovement in the latter comparison 
being substantial, while in Nova Scotia also 
activity tended favourably, though the 

changes were very slight. British Columbia 
-miners, however, showed a sharp drop in 
employment from December a year ago, but 
the recessions indicated from November were 
small. A number of unions of these miners 
continued to show a substantial proportion of 
their working membership on short time. 


Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades eased up slightly during 
December, the 207 organizations from which 
reports were tabulated, with a combined 
membership of 17,212 persons, showing 58-6 
per cent of idleness, compared with a per- 
centage of 61-6 in November. Pronounced 
gains in activity were recorded’ over 
December, 1933, when 69-1 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. Hod 
carriers and building labourers, electrical 
workers and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
indicated employment revival on a large 
scale when compared with November. 
Improvement of much lesser degree was 
apparent among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and plumbers and steamfitters, 
while the situation for carpenters and joiners 
was but nominally better, On the other hand, 
bridge and _ structural iron workers, whose 
reported membership was small, were much 
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slacker than in November and activity for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, steam 
shovelmen and granite and stonecutters was 
somewhat curtailed. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for December, 1933, 
hod carriers and building labourers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and carpenters and 
joiners all were afforded a much greater 
volume of employment during the month 
reviewed, and the situation for plumbers and 
steamfitters, and steam shovelmen improved 
considerably. Among electrical workers and 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers increases 
in activity on a moderate scale were reported. 
There was, however, noteworthy curtailment 
in work afforded bridge and structural iron 
workers from December a year ago and among 
granite and stonecutters some falling off in 
activity was evident. 

The transportation industries during 
December showed little variation in conditions 
from the preceding month, what slight change 
was noted being in an unfavourable direction. 
This was manifest by the returns compiled 
from 782) organizations, representing a total of 
54,112 members, 6,140, or 11:3 per cent of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, 
in comparison with 10-4 per cent in 
November. A rise in employment on a 
rather small scale was noted from December, 
1933, when 13-4 per cent of unemployment 
was recorded. Navigation workers suffered 
important losses in activity from November 
and among steam railway employees, whose 
returns included about 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, there was 
but a fractional adverse change. Among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs the variation from 
November was so slight as to be practically 
negligible. Steam railway employees were 
almost entirely responsible for the gain in 
work affected in the transportation industries, 
as a whole, when compared with December, 
1933, though activity for street and electric 
railway employees tended slightly upward. 
Conditions for navigation workers, however, 
were considerably more depressed than in 
December a year ago and the drop in employ- 
ment was much heavier than that shown in 
comparison with the previous month. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs reflected but nominal 
declines during the month reviewed. 


Activity for retail shop clerks was slightly 
retarded at the end of December from the 
preceding month, the 6 unions from which 
reports were received, embracing 2,409 mem- 
bers, showing an unemployment percentage 
of 7-8, compared with 5:9 per cent in 
November. A fully engaged situation was 
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indicated among these workers at the close 
of December, 1933. 

Civic employes were not quite so busily 
engaged during December as in either the 
previous month or December a year ago, 
unemployment standing at 3-8, in comparison 
with percentages of 1-2 in November and 2-8 
in December, 1933. The percentage for the 
month surveyed was based on the reports 
compiled from 78 associations, representing 
7,481 members, 288 of whom were idle at 
the end of the month. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group 
of trades as indicated at the close of 
December remained identical with that of the 
previous month, the 116 unions making returns 
with a total of 3,905 members showing that 
601 were unemployed at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 15-4, the same per- 
centage as was registered at the close of the 
preceding month. Fluctuations, however, 
were apparent in the various groups of 
trades, theatre and stage employees showing 
fair-sized gains in activity when compared 
with November, and hotel and _ restaurant 
employees, and barbers improvement on a 
smaller scale. Recessions of counteracting 
influence, however, were reflected by un- 
classified workers and stationary engineers and 
firemen. A higher level of employment was 
manifest in the miscellaneous group of trades 
than in December, 1933, when 19-8 per cent 
of idleness was reported, stationary engineers 
and firemen showing increases in activity on 
a pronounced scale. Gains of lesser degree, 


though noteworthy, were recorded by theatre 
and stage employees, while the tendency for 
hotel and restaurant employees, and barbers 
was but slightly upward. Unclassified workers 
alone indicated an unfavourable movement 
from December a year ago. 

Fishermen were very slack during December, 
the percentage of idleness standing at 88-8, 
as compared with a percentage of 83-3 at the 
close of November and with 25-0 per cent in 
December, 1933. For December reports were 
compiled from 3 associations of these workers 
with 694 members, 616 of whom were reported 
idle on the last day of the month. 

Lumber workers and loggers registered a 
substantial drop in employment during 
December from the previous month, but the 
curtailment shown from December, 1933, was 
much more extensive. This was evident from 
the reports tabulated from 4 unions involving 
a membership of 1,450 persons, 733, or 50-6 
per cent of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, in contrast with 38-8 per cent in 
November and 19-0 per cent at the end of 
December, 1933. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who are on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1931, inclusive, and for each month 
from. January, 1932, toy date:. ~Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 


Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1934 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of December, 1984, showed 
declines in the average daily placements of 
7 per cent and 19 per cent respectively when 
the records were compared with the previous 
month anid also with those of December a 
year ago. Under the first comparison all 
groups recorded losses, those in construction 
and maintenance and services being the 
largest. The former division was also almost 
wholly responsible for the heavier decline 
reported umder the second comparison, 
although increased placements in farming 
logging and services, part of which was due to 
the placing of applicants under the Farm 
Relief Aict, helped to offset the total loss 
registered. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1932, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 


vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacanicies anid place- 
ments in relation to applications showed a 
shanp upward trend throughout the month, 
and at the close of the period under review 
both levels were 11 points above those shown 
at the end of December, 1938. The ratios of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 62.7 
and 72.9 during the first and second half of 
December, 1984, in comparison with ratios of 
65.6 and 61.6 during the same periods of 19838, 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
59.1 and 69.6 as compared with 62.7 and 58.6 
during the corresponding month of 1933. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1934, was 1,287 as compared with 1,378 during 
the preceding month and with 1,588 in De- 
cember a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,910 in com- 
parison with 2,241 in November and 2,488 in 
December, 1988. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1934, was 1,221, of which 585 were 
in regular employment and 686 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,315 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
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for work, and 37,807 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

During the year 1934 the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 427,792 
vacancies, 724,365 applications and 406,091 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
a gain of 15 per cent over the placements 
effected during the preceding year, 1938. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1924, to date:— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 












0 





Placements s;—o—o—o—o—o 
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year ago averaged 1,513 daily, consisting of 
574 placements in regular and 989 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1934, offices 
of the Service referred 31,673 persons to vacan- 
cies anid effected a total of 30,513 plaicements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 14,618, of which 11,041 were of men 
and 3,572 of women, while placements in 
casual employment totalled 15,800. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
24,489 for men anid 7,726 for women, a total of 
32,165, while applications for work numbered 
47,746, of which 37,827 were from men anid 
9919 from women. Reports for November, 
1934, showed 35,809 positions available, 58,243 
applications made, and 34,189 placements 
effected while in December, 1988, there were 
recorded 39,683 vacancies, 62,193 applications 
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Placements 
Year — = —— 
Regular Casual Totals 

[Ky ene, 2 aie a ee 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
NAC AGS artes euch cae, Sop ti 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOD GRA ual Pia arilre rc! 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LPH SEA SAA: ae ee 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOD SIRT SEN ORE phot t SER 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
O20 Banas ed” Satshas 4 Gen, 3s 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
TOS Oe Duley aware 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOSER SASS. geek teu F, 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOS Di at ES oS nly pels ees v( (al) 198, 443 352,214 
LOS SR aie ak Beers cae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOBGR Ae ord aes 223, 564 182,527 406,091 





Nova SCOTIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during December, were over 20 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and more 
than 10 per cent below the corresponding 


month of 1933. There was a decline also in 
placements of nearly 20 per cent in com- 
parison with November and of nearly 12 per 
cent when compared with December a year 
‘ago. The decline in placements from Decem- 
ber, 1933, was due to the curtailment of 
' relief work on road construction, as small 
changes only were reported in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
construction and maintenance 626; trade 28; 
and services 299, of which 221 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 181 men 
and 79 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
New Brunswick 


During the month of December positions 
offered through employment offices in New 
Brunswick were nearly 9 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and over 37 per cent 
below the corresponding month of 1983. There 
was a decline of over 9 per cent in placements 
when compared with November and of 37 
per cent in comparison with December, 1933. 
A large reduction in relief placements on road 
construction accounted for the decline from 
December a year ago as a loss in manufac- 
turing was nearly offset by a gain in services, 
and there were small changes only in all other 
groups. Placements under construction and 
maintenance numbered 119, and in services 525. 
Of the latter, 423 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
130 of men and 74 of women. 


(QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during December when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 62 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of 1933. Placements were nearly 12 
per cent less than in November, but over 79 
per cent above December a year ago. Place- 
ments in logging, construction and mainte- 
nance, and services were considerably higher 
than during December, 1933, and accounted 
for the gain under this comparison. Small 
losses were reported in mining and manufac- 
turing. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 66; logging 1,024; con- 
struction and maintenance 610; trade 98; and 
services 1,668, of which 1,469 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,739 men and 1,141 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
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Ontario during December, was over 4 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
37 per cent below the corresponding month of 
1933. There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent 
in placements when compared with November 
and of over 36 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. The large decline in 
placements from December, 1933, was almost 
entirely due to the curtailment of relief work 
on road construction, supplemented by small 
losses in services and logging. Gains were 
reported in manufacturing and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 431; logging 678; farming 246; 
transportation 111; construction and mainte- 
nance 9,105; trade 300; and services 2,792, of 
which 1,717 were of household workers. There 
were 1,806 men and 1,042 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During December, 1934, employment offices 
in Manitoba received orders for over 17 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 2 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of 1933. There was a de- 
cline of nearly 17 per cent in placements 
when compared with November and of nearly 
3 per cent in comparison with December a 
year ago.’ Farm placements were considerably 
higher than during December, 1933, and there 
was a moderate increase in services. These 
gains, however, were more than offset by de- 
clines in construction and maintenance, and 
logging. The reduction in relief placements 
on road construction was slightly larger than 
placements on farms and the decrease in 
logging was greater than the gain in services. 
The changes in other groups were unimportant. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging 249; farming 2,104; construction and 
maintenance 317; and services 737, of which 
671 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 2,593 of men 
and 476 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December called for 
nearly 5 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 8 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of 1933. 
There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with November 
and of over 5 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. There was a large 
decrease in relief placements on road con- 
struction when compared with December, 1933, 
supplemented by small losses in manufacturing 
and logging. These declines were largely offset 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1934 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |-———————————_|__ Un- ments 
during | at end of tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of | period 
period period 1933 
Nova Scotia............ hs a. ty Gael 1,018 58 1,077 1,007 260 729 2,031 94 
Wlalrigxeurametenicaee sce eee eke ia 374 52 381 318 140 178 1,457 40 
New Glasgow’... ..cee bse so Wolds 157 6 194 187 94 75 381 48 
Diycdney srente cots teles ace eer ons 487 0 502 502 26 476 193 
New Brunswick..................... 668 4 738 672 204 468 809 171 
Whathainan) -@e teats cee cece ate of 0 35 oO” 18 19 125 
EIFCCELICLONG ences tee Cae eee 63 3 121 67 57 10 boi na Ae nee at 
Moncton ree. . eh she es er 177 1 178 177 63 114 124 90 
SAIMUMONNER a. ees caer wierin dteceyencioe 391 0 404 391 66 325 476 vs 
CPUC CE OE CA a Re 4,194 286 6,154 4,261 25880 099 1,487 1,536 
Chicouvinal seed os 0. eee. e, O 313 1 439 312 312 9 Gran Ware re aecae 
ULTRA PRS Ga Ten lie, were Rane Pia 326 5 847 382 278 87 300 206 
WVFONOLROaI Gee ark cee ee ev anic essen vclan 1,791 112 2,578 1,617 947 250 704 667 
QOuehecrss ..... 293 sees «8 aes eee 915 150 1, 288 985 592 162 295 422 
1 94 93 82 11 1 22 
0 295 207 138 18 88 96 
17 613 665 531 71 if 123 
366 24,185 14,631 2,848 10,867 56,849 4,621 
0 44 64 21 4 34 
2 3, 933 2,840 79 2,761 3, 167 86 
0 286 181 31 143 762 47 
0 218 206 ad 129 123 214 
4 113 81 26 20 748 87 
23 726 383 153 186 4,335 177 
Kinostonee nt. of Cee. adem ae tan 288 6 381 28 139 134 580 66 
PIECE NET os uote be 0b tov tat ine crete a: 581 0 833 589 32 549 1,471 59 
TROAGON: reps his os hee cee Rey cite 3,975 15 4,317 3,999 164 3,814 2,810 396 
IMagarallalisy  Uebiye Fat vay eee 135 0 102 141 43 90 1,613 16 
IWOrthi Bay fui ute seedy Mo mule ge. 143 0 569 139 113 26 696 111 
USHA Wa cs tarts eyes. cetacean 1,032 0 1,119 1,031 50 981 433 158 
CO CEA WARE FOTO INT SLRs AI) Ua ge 620 16 1,242 626 416 173 607 189 
Rem Drowe jules sch laksnnd tb ate aie 278 0 363 258 61 197 17 137 
(PETERDOLOURN hs ee ne 90 11 93 88 45 36 464 52 
PortiAnthursion .. ea, ale 447 0 850 349 322 28 740 581 
St. Catharines 3c. cididsc ales dele: 126 10 161 105 35 70 2,091 78 
St. Thomas..... Pieters Oe ern e te 138 14 199 128 51 77 963 50 
Sarnia §, vst uc eobsrins gee yo pt, 192 2 207 186 56 130 762 43 
Sault SteaNarie sn ask. eos sete 91 0 267 92 57 33 yt 70 
Stratiordat ser eevee ee Sele 52 0 318 53 35 18 187 57 
183 12 507 181 127 54 156 20 
384 0 565 386 109 Parl Th 941 186 
1,409 217 6,792 1,280 483 649 28, 215 872 
3 34 480 372 123 249 4,699 165 
3,376 8 4,781 3,453 3,069 383 14,023 3,105 
165 8 346 158 15 5 962 25 
IWINTIDORE aa wura som Rhye cba, ola. 3, 211 0 4,435 3,295 2,916 378 13,061 2,280 
Saskatchewan..............c.cceeees 2,767 479 2,453 2,463 1,817 639 1,473 1,952 
ESCOV Ameer panne: Reeet (ORNs eh ene ee 187 0 206 187 136 51 36 97 
NLOOSO GVA Wide bea ak 5 sateen chee oe savabis 563 112 481 512 179 326 360 220 
North battieford:e. pteneeat ss ten. « 160 39 151 151 140 11 26 220 
PrinesvAl bert Oye Peae hye 257 70 187 180 165 15 18 251 
VORA Ae ge Oe tetera a Be shevtnAavass lactate 656 82 613 600 506 94 587 424 
DASKALOGM Ae teen tere Oe cet 344 36 320 310 274 36 365 434 
SwiltCurrent.) fas. « one 195 58 134 140 125 15 69 91 
Wy Iniihne ey ois kee yah ae tre 102 36 87 89 59 30 5 43 
MGEKCOM. ReaEN Cem asc oR hot ie shee hike 303 46 274 294 233 61 172 
Alberta. ; 335. R3.. STARS. enh 2,713 135 3,771 2,561 2,113 445 9,763 1,465 
Calgaryars ale Usaha et: ae Oe 856 5 1,572 843 800 43 4,025 501 
Drumheller saasnde. seen. ee eee 114 0 316 108 90 18 175 82 
BainontonsG ay..:....2 nee seeeidee s 1,179 111 LOD 1,074 1,010 61 4,725 744 
Lethbridge; sd: fen sot ee back eas 386 19 467 358 150 208 655 90 
Meaiciner ative tects ceca seals 178 0 204 178 63 115 183 48 
British Columbia 3,186 30 4,587 3,225 1,422 1,770 1,996 1,811 
Kamloops 158 6 190 154 148 4 263 
Nanaimo 474 0 474 472 235 237 156 390 
INGISON Whey Pap tea de scceta te « « caetemiae 208 16 223 218 88 130 5 342 
New. Wostoiinster. 73 78.0 .nd ot ce ee 87 1 165 86 49 BY 113 40 
Penticton Meee oe eee see es kins 165 4 217 166 151 11 ff! 82 
Princes Rupert... seme ee knee 134 1 159 134 2 132 178 2 
VESTER AE Ate LR ee 919 2 2,009 954 657 270 1,287 582 
WICKOFIGS Pee Saree art Oni c ak 1,041 0 1,150 1,041 92 949 172 110 
Canadas: yh. bien. seats doch 32,165 1,366 47,746 31,673 14, 613 15,900 88,431 14, 343* 
NG RES ang <P Gt ERR NTE NS 24,439 538 37,827 24,179 11,041 13,044 77,844 11,289 
Womens)! W Ice Pr ain OE 2 ee 7,726 828 9,919 7,494 3,572 2, 856 10,587 3,054 





* 188 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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by gains in farming, services and mining. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 


ments were effected during the month were . 


logging 74; farming, 1,172; mining, 79; con- 
struction and maintenance, 373; trade, 41; 
and services, 688, of which 523 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,488 men 
and 879 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during December, were nearly 16 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but over 24 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month of 1933. There was 
a decline of over 20 per cent in placements 
when compared with November, but a gain 
of over 17 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. The increase in place- 
ments over December, 1933, was due to gains 
in farming, construction and maintenance, 
logging, and services. The only decline of im- 
portance was in mining. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included logging 210; farm- 
ing 665; construction and maintenance 1,213; 
and services 370, of which 292 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,913 men and 200 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia called for over 23 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 19 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of 1933. Placements also 
were nearly 23 per cent less than in November 
and over 18 per cent below December a year 
‘ago. All industrial divisions except services 
and manufacturing, in which minor gains only 
were reported, participated in the reduction in 
placements from December, 1933; the only 
decline of importance, however, was in con- 
struction and maintenance due to the curtail- 
ment of relief work on road construction. 
Placements under construction and mainten- 
ance numbered 2,449, and in services 674. Of 
the latter, 464 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,241 men and 181 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1934, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 14,613 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 8,100 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 


they were registered. Of the latter, 515 were 
allowed the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 417 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 98 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Quebec offices granted 44 certificates for 
reduced transportation during December, of 
which 38 were provincial and 6 interprovincial. 
The latter were issued at the Hull office to 
bushmen, of whom 5 went to Pembroke and 
one to Sudbury. Within the province the 
movement was also of bushmen, travelling 
from Quebec to employment within the same 
zone. Business transacted by Ontario offices 
during December involved the issue of 177 
reduced rate certificates, all to provincial 
points. Of these, 137 were granted at Port 
Arthur to 116 bush workers, 13 mine workers, 
and 8 restaurant workers, conveyed to centres 
within the Port Arthur zone. From Sudbury 
there were transfers of 24 bush workers, and 
from Fort William of 10 bush workers within 
their respective zones, the Sudbury zone also 
receiving one sawmill labourer from Toronto. 
Proceeding to the Windsor zone were 2 
pattern makers sent from Hamilton and one 
tool maker from Oshawa, while to the North 
Bay zone one moulder was transferred from 
Timmins and one blacksmith from Pembroke. 
In Manitoba, 100 persons were transported at 
the reduced rate during December, 8 within 
the province and 92 to points outside. All 
of these travelled on certificates secured at 
Winnipeg, from which centre 3 tractor oper- 
ators, 2 mine workers, 2 farm hands, and one 
lumber trimmer went to situations within the 
Winnipeg zone. Included among the transfers 
outside the province were 83 bushmen, 3 
domestics, 2 farm hands, one hotel chef, one 
blacksmith, and one miner going to various 
centres within the Port Arthur zone, and one 
lumber piler to Prince Albert. Saskatchewan 
offices issued 48 reduced rate certificates 
during December, all to points within the 
province. This provincial movement was 
largely of bushmen, the Yorkton office 
despatching 30 and the Prince Albert office 
14 within their respective zones. To Yorkton 
also 2 bushmen were conveyed from Regina, 
while the Prince Albert zone was, in addition, 
the destination of one bushman journeying 
from Saskatoon and of one domestic from 
Regina. Transfers at the reduced rate in 
Alberta during December totalled 140, and 
were effected entirely by the Edmonton office 
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which despatched. 132 bush workers, 4 mine 
workers, 2 farm domestics, one farm hand 
and one hotel waitress to employment at 
various points within its own zone. In 
British Columbia 6 workers took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during December, these going 
to provincial employment and_ transferred 
from Vancouver. To centres within the terri- 
tory covered by the Vancouver office were 
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despatched 3 mine workers and one cafe cook, 
while the Kamloops zone received 2 mine 
workers. 

Of the 515 persons who were transported at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during December, 412 journeyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 96 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 4 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, and one by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during December, 1934 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
December, 1934, represented construction. work 
valued at $2,496,535, as compared with $2,606,- 
868 in November, 1934, and $1,983,292 in 
December, 1933. There was, therefore, a de- 
crease of $110,333 or 4:2 per cent in December 
as compared with the preceding month, but an 
increase of $513,243 or 25-9 per cent in the 
more significant comparison with the same 
month of 1983. The value of the building 


authorized during 1934 was $26,828,209, an in- 


crease of $5,051,713 or 238-2 per cent over the 
total for 1933; the 1933 figures are based on 
revised statistics furnished by city officials, 
while those for 1984 are at present unrevised. 
Revised figures for 1934 will be published 
next month. 

Detailed statements were received from 
some 50 cities, showing that they had issued 
some 125 permits for dwellings valued at 
more than $400,000 and over 450 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of about 
$1,900,000. There were also four permits 
taken out for engineering work at a cost of 
$104,000. During November, the construction 
of some 250 dwellings and 1,500 other buildings 
was authorized; these were estamated to cost 
approximately $900,000 and $1,605,000, respect- 
ively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta reported in- 
creases in the value of the authorized building, 
Alberta showing the greatest gain of $144,074 
or 230-8 per cent. Declines were indicated in 
the remaining provinces, that of $237,597 or 
48-3 per cent in Quebec being most pro- 
nounced. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
recorded increases as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1933, in the value of the building author- 
ized. In this comparison, Ontario reported 
the greatest gain of $826,568 or 83.6 per cent. 
Of the reductions in the remaining provinces, 
that of $583,961 or 69-7 per cent in Quebec was 
most marked. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto registered 
increases, both as compared with November, 
1934, and December, 1933. Vancouver re- 
ported a decline as compared with November, 
1934, but an increase over December, 1983, 
while Montreal and Winnipeg showed reduc- 
tions in the value of the building permits 
issued in each comparison. Of the smaller 
centres, New Glasgow, Moncton, Saint John, 
Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, Chatham, Hamil- 
ton, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, 
Port Arthur, St. Thomas, Sarnia, York and 
East York, Welland, Walkerville, Woodstock, 
St. Boniface, Calgary, Lethbridge and Nanaimo 
recorded advances as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and also with December, 1933. 


Cumulative Record for 1934 


The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during the 
Decembers of the years since 1920, and also 
for the completed years; the 1934 figures are 
unrevised, while for preceding years the 
statistics are revised. Index numbers, based 
upon the total value of the building author- 
ized by these cities during 1926 as 100, are 
given, below, as are the average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
the years 1920-34. 


Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued issued in issued in building 
in twelve twelve materials, 
December months months twelve 
(1926=100)} months 
(1926=100) 
L934ecee $ 2,496,535/$ 26, 828, 209 17-2 83-0 
1933. 1,983,292] 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
19322 n 1,569,255] 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
193d ae aank 7,895,106} 112,222, 845 71-8 81-9 
10305505. 15,440,281] 166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1929. ..... 14,688,682} 234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
O28 2a: 16,095,160} 219, 105, 715 140-1 97-1 
1027p) eee 11,755,566] 184,613,742 118-0 96-1 
19263 11,508,818] 156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
T1925 aces 7,363,777| 125,029,367 79-9 102-9 
NOP yo 6,463,319] 126,583, 148 80-9 106-6 
19230. 6,974,256] 133,521,621 85-4 111-8 
1922 8 as5. 9,517,402) 148, 215, 407 94-8 108-7 
192i noes. 5,537,330] 116,794,414 74:7 AD 
192005 4,844,354' 117.019, 622 74-8 144-0 
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The unrevised statistics for 1934 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was 23-2 per cent 
higher than in 1933, though it was lower than 
in other years since 1920; in this connection, it 


should be noted that the Bureau’s index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
were also lower in 1934 than in any year 
from 1920 to 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


Employment at 17th December showed some 
improvement as compared with 26th Novem- 
ber. It continued to improve in coal mining, 
in the cotton and motor vehicle industries and 
in the distributive trades. Some improvement 
was also recorded in general engineering, hat 
and cap manufacture, the glass bottle industry, 
printing and bookbinding, and hotel, boarding 
house, etc. service. On the other hand, there 
was a further decline in the building industry 
and in tinplate manufacture, and some reduc- 
tions in employment also occurred in the pot- 
tery, boot and shoe, woollen and worsted, 
hosiery and leather industries. 


The improvement in employment was most 
marked in North-East England, while there 
was also some improvement in London and 
in the South-Western and North-Western 
counties of England; but there was a slight 
decline in Scotland. In London and South- 
East England employment continued fairly 
good, and in the South-West and Midlands 
it was still fair. In the North of England, in 
Scotland and in Northern Ireland it remained 
bad, and in Wales very bad. 


Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at 17th December, 1934 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 16-1, as compared 
with 16-4 at 26th November, 1934, and with 
17-5 at 18th December, 1933. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at 17th December, 19384, 
was 13°8, as compared with 13°9 at 26th 
November, 1984; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 2-3, as compared with 
2-5. For males alone the percentage at 17th 
December, 1934, was 18-5 and for females, 9-7; 
at 26th November the corresponding percent- 
ages were 18-8 and 10-0. 

At 17th December, 1984, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,717,005 wholly 
unemployed, 288,257 temporarily stopped, and 
80,553 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,085.815. This was 34,970 less than 
a month before, and 188,264 less than a year 


STATES 


before. The total included 1,686,507 men, 
56,277 boys, 299,192 women, and 43,839 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 963,- 
038 persons with claims for insurance benefit, 
769,538 insured persons with applications for 
transitional payments; 227,061 insured persons 
(including 17,013 insured juveniles under 16 
years of age) not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or transitional payments, and 126,178 
uninsured persons. In Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland the total number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
at 17th December, 1934, was 2,150,741. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls increased from November 
to December. The employment increase is 
contrary to the movement shown in 12 of the 
15 preceding years. Declines in pay rolls in 


~ December have been shown in 8 of the 15 


preceding years. 


Employment increased 1:7 per cent from 
November to December and pay rolls in- 
creased 6-2 per cent. Forty-four of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed reported 
gains in employment in December, and 62 in- 
dustries reported increased pay rolls. Indus- 
tries of major importance in which gains in 
both employment and pay rolls were reported 
in December were: automobiles, blast fur- 
naces-steel works-rolling mills, foundries and 
machine shops, machine tools, hardware, 
woollen, cotton, silk, dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles, and boots and shoes. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for December, 1934, is 
78:1 (preliminary) and the December index of 
factory pay rolls is 63:2 (preliminary). The 
level of employment in December, 1934, was 
5 per cent above the level of the December, 
1983, index (74:4) and pay rolls, were 16 per 
cent above the level of the December, 1938, 
index (54:5). The base used in computing 
these indexes is the average for the 3-year 
period, 1928-1925, which is taken as 100. 

The levels of employment and pay rolls in 
the separate industries in December, 1934, 
compared with December, 1933, shows in- 
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creased employment over the year interval in 
62\ industries and larger pay rolls in 76 of the 
90 industries surveyed. 

Employment for the 12-month period end- 
ing December, 1984, was 14-2 per cent above 
the annual average of 1933, 22-9 per cent 
above the annual average of 1932, and 1:8 
per cent above the 1931 average. A similar 
comparison of pay rolls for the 12 months of 
1934 with the annual average of 1983 showed 
a gain of 27-6 per cent, and compared with 
the 12-month average of 1932, an increase of 
34-3 per cent. The annual average of pay 
rols for 1934 was 8:3 per cent below the 
12-month average of 1981, 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. 
Reports were received in December from 25,- 
288 establishments employing 3,605,568 workers 
whose weekly earnings were $71,080,570 during 
the pay period ending nearest December 15. 
The employment reports received from these 
co-operating establishments cover more than 
50 per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country. 

Non-manufacturing Industries—Increases in 
employment from November to December 
were shown in 6 of the 18 non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and increases in 
pay rolls were reported in 9 of these industries, 


The most pronounced changes over the 
month interval were seasonal in character. 
Retail trade establishments, reflecting expan- 
sion for holiday trade showed a gain of 8:5 
per cent in employment. The group of depart- 
ment stores, variety stores, general mer- 
chandise, and mail-order establishments which 
is most affected by Christmas trade reported 
an increase of 27-0 per cent in number of 
workers. In the remaining 58,698 retail trade 
establishments for which data were available, 
employment increased 2°3 per cent over the 
month interval, 

Employment in the metalliferous and 
anthracite mining industries increased 2-8 per 
cent and 1:4 per cent, respectively, over the 
month interval. The gains in employment 
in the remaining 3 industries reporting in- 
creases (brokerage, insurance, and real estate) 
were 0°3 per cent or less. 


Among the 12 non-manufacturing industries 
reporting decreased employment from Novem- 
ber to December, the greatest declines were 
shown in the quarrying and non-metallic 
mining and the building construction indus- 
tries. These industries are adversely affected 
by winter weather. The quarrying industry 
showed a decrease of 15-1 per cent in em- 
ployment over the month interval and em- 
ployment in the building construction industry 
based on reports supplied by 10,188 contractors 
employing 70,160 workers in December showed 
a falling-off of 10-7 per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


EFERENCE was made in the January 
issue of the Lasour GaAzeTTEe (pp. 24-25) 
to amendments made to what are known as 
the “B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada applicable to 
contracts made by various departments of the 
Federal Government for fittings for public 
buildings, harness, saddlery, clothing and other 
outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes and other postal stores. 
The fair wages conditions in question were 
sanctioned by an Order in Council passed on 
December 31, 1934, and became effective from 
that date. 

The new Fair Wages Clause applicable to 
all contracts for the manufacture and supply 
to the Government of the above-mentioned 
fittings and supplies is as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 


to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged, and if there be no current rate in such 
district, then a fair and reasonable rate. In no 
event shall the wages be less than those set out 
in the schedule of minimum rates hereunder. 
The working hours shall be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district where the work is carried on, or if there 
be no custom of the trade as respects hours in 
the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
except for the protection of life and property, 
or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour. Where there are special 
circumstances which in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classi- 
fication of any work for the purposes of wages 
and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice 
of any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor, shall adjust the wages. 
and hours and classification of work so as to 
give effect to such decision. In the event of a 
dispute arising as to what is the current or a 
fair and reasonable rate of wages, or what are 
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the current hours fixed by the custom of the 
trade or fair and reasonable hours, or as to 
rates for overtime, it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final; 
payment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. By the term “current 
wages” and the term “hours of labour fixed by 
the custom of the trade” in the foregoing are 
meant respectively the standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour either recognized by signed 
agreements between employers and workmen in 
the district from which the labour required is 
necessarily drawn or actually prevailing, al- 
though not necessarily recognized by signed 
agreements. 


Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates 


Males (18 years of age or over), 30 cents an 
hour minimum, 

Females (18 years of age or over), 20 cents 
an hour minimum. 

Males and Females under 18 years of age 
shall not receive less wages than those provided 
for women and girls in the Minimum Wage 
Scale of the province in which this work is per- 
formed. 

In certain of the Maritime Provinces where 
no minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors shall pay to males and females 
under 18 years of age wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wage Act of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

In any province where the Minimum Wage 
legislation requires payment of wages in excess 
of those above set out, such higher rates shall 
apply on this work. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Laspour GAZETTE, 
April, 1980, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 


Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the Depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 


In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions known as the 
“A” conditions, for the protection of the work- 
men employed, which are sanctioned by the 
foregoing Orders in Council. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates and working 
hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked bv such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed .a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
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unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the ease of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
mspection at any reasonable time by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages conditions, 
have been recently executed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada: 


DeEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of \Married Quarters at the 
Permanent Force Barracks, Calgary, Alberta. 
Name of contractors, R. H. Peach & Co., Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, January 18, 
1935. Amount of contract, $35,169.00. A fair 
wage schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
and less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
ISIACKSMITNS ts eel ett eee 0 70 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 
Macmmnists..--... det, eerie ok bo. 0 70 8 

Structural steel workers (orna- 

mental)eiaas. ee eee hss « 0 75 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Operators:— 

EV Oist—1sd rune Fatal elie sl 0 65 8 

EL OISG—2 1 UTM, Mo es Ree nee ot 0 80 8 

Cement mixer—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 

Cement mixer—steam........... 0 60 8 

Compressors!) 38 J: asa ie 0 60 8 

IBucKketloader toes. cased oe oe 0 60 8 

Excavator, bear cat and gasoline 

BHOVEISHES, Rode. eee ek sos 0 75 8 
ShinglersVeMssoene. iccitesias te . o: 0 75 8 
Cement finishers. teehee 42. 0 60 8 
Stonemasons isd... sane) cau 0 90 8 
Stonecutters—granite, sand and 

JIMeStONEs, anltinset. sera ais ets: 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel roof- 

OLS ask Melee sek ole Aaa Te a cleat s 0 55 8 
Terrazzoglayershaicae tisacdses oa: . 0 75 8 
Marbleisetters..-h.8 2. ene eee 0 90 8 
‘Dilesetterst. palrec wee eees. 0 75 8 

yd. 
Metalilathers?) 2g 40) snares «8 0 06 8 

hour 
Blastenerse 4.0.07 Vi mat wragadece sl 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers:... 0. chsh oe o>: 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
HMlectricians®. ").,..0at ee «.wesoet oan 0 90 8 
Linoleum J4yers........< 0k Seoebes: 0 60 8 
MADOURGTSAKE sat, pre. ees. 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver esate «4. 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
eas tercansce heh weak Mie ok 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Mess Building at the 
Permanent Force Barracks, Calgary Alberta. 
Name of contractors, The Forster Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, January 24, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$147,250.00. The above-mentioned fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of January, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, under 
the “B” Conditions as they existed from 1922 
until the adoption on December 31st of the 
new Order in Council above referred to. Ten- 
ders had been taken in these cases before the 
close of the calendar year, although the con- 
tracts were not concluded until January. 
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remodelling, etc.) 
Goods contracted for Contractor (Construction of a public building at Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Name of contractors, A. Janin Co., 

Gum rubber boots............ Berson ni aise Co., Kit- Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Te- 
2 ie ae oa ede ys psbtpes pic Seb tpenk on cember 20, 1984. Amount of contract, $1,289,- 
Pillow slips. steets ka sleke Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 855.00, plus $5,670.00 for installation of Dur- 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Gum rubber boots............|Gutta Percha & Rubber Co., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Drab serge jackets........... Workman Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Drab whipcordt:2.... 4205 os aye Mfg. Co., Montreal, 
irs biclothi. psoriasis teas Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, 
Waterproof cloth............. Canadian Industries Ltd., 


New Toronto, Ont. 


Cartrid cost, Sates ete Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

COED Saeed eee Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

COEDS eiccice de ia? Senne Renfrew Textiles Ltd., Ren- 
frew, Ont. 

CGb eae ee eee Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 

k Oxford, N.S. 

Drab serge jackets........... Workman Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Ankle boots tau. isan AOR, Wry-Standard Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

PATKIG DOOtSh ee serra ee Shoe Ltd., Montreal, 

Ankle boots iiss hot ase lee ck Fournier, Plessisville, 

Ankle boots tees ae. cnnhee Ce Shoe Ltd., Bramp- 
ton, 

Ankle. bootsitan rao nee ie shee Co., Acton Vale, 

Mackinaw coats.............- Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Blige cloth 4 eevee er ebee Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, 
P.Q: 

Blreclothiiies eee eee The Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 

Gum rubber boots............ Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Knives and spoons............ Ne Glashes Clark Co., Ltd., 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Earthenware, cups, saucers,|Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
bowls. ilton, Ont. 

HOPSO PUGS ees coe sees Hugh Carson Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Metallathsnecca nis s0 tee: Dominion Reinforcing Steel 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Drab imeze.nnaes ct akan date Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont 


.| Woodstock Rubber Co:; 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Gum rubber boots..... 


Gum rubber boots............ 
Guelph, Ont. 





The following contracts have been awarded 
under the revised “B” Labour Conditions of 
December 31st, set out above:— 


Goods Contracted for Contractor 





.|Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Drill jackets and trousers.... 


Blueiserge: ca. ta be ae Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Canvas shoesiesuwoi oie. cee eels a West Felt Co., Elmira, 

nt. 

Service trousers.............. Houde, Laroche & Cie, St. 
Croix, P.Q. 

Cloth trousers. ose. ee | Houde, Laroche & Cie, St. 
Croix, P.Q 


Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., - 


ham Differential System, and unit prices for 
additional work. <A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers......... 0 45 8 
IBISCKSIMIUNS acetate ea eeee 0 60 8 
Borlerinakersncaccset oe ean ee 0 65 8: 

Brick and hollow tile layers and 

AMASOUS oi re cas UE ee Ua 0 70 8. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 & 
Cement. finishers). sass shee 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8: 
Concrete mixer operators (gas).... 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam). . 0 50 8. 
Derrick and hoist engineers (other 

than on steel erection)........... 0 55 5 
Drilenmmers. eee. os). eee 0 45 & 
Blectricians: ei nee eee ee 0 65 8. 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 85 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...... 0 60 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 45 & 
Hollow metal workers (erectors),. . 0 60 8. 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 0 60 8. 
Labourers: ea geen tats eke See 0 40 8 
Eathers, metal stay. kes descents 0 65 8. 
Linoleum, layers, waxers, polishers 0 60 8. 
Machinists .226 0,-1.0 4aenne reas 0 65 8 
Marblesatters snc sis ee eee 0 70 8 
Mastic floor layers: 

Kettlemen iin sree aren ele 0 45 & 

Finishers, rubbers, spreaders .... 0 60 8. 
Motor ¢ruck drivers...05-.e seh oe 0 40 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erec- 

COPB shan ae omen Ses eraze Recetas be 0 60 & 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plasterers’ :.: tvs. butetaseeesn kere ae 0 67 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Pomdermemis).. 29081. ae eee 0 45 8. 
Rigvors ies copes eee eee ere 0 50 8 
Roofers: slate and tile.............. 0 60 8 
Roofers: felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Rooters? composite... 55)... 05.2. 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0°60 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Stonecutters: 

TANCES «cia eee eae, lee treks 0 70 8 

Sandstone and limestone......... 0 65 8 
Stonenmasons #0t..5.). «dae 1 AASe 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ O15 8 
"ECAIMStOr.< Goes oes Cesare cee 0 40 8 
Tertazdoilayers: ssh. eee ere 0 55 8 
“TAG SGGLOTS < 14. ser ac eee eee 0 65 8 


‘Construction of new Departmental Building 
Block “D” at Ottawa, Ont. 
tractors, Elric Boileau, Ltd., Montreal, 
Date of contract, January 16, 1935. 


Name of con- 


P.Q. 


Amount 














Construction of a public building at Brus- 
sels, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. H. 
Rintoul, Wingham, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 7, 1935. Amount of contract, $18,- 
768.00, plus unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 
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of contract, $1,198,000.00 plus $6,670.00 for 
Ciidat . : : : Rates Hours 
alternative system of heating, and unit prices Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
BE 5 : not less not more 
for additional work and materials. A fair than than 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as per hour | per day 
an Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
follows: Cement: finishersmie he 568 ae 0 55 8 
tOREMTA SONS! Morey eee Wee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Rat H Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
. eves ours Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
rade or class of labour of wages of labour Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
aor POL toate Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
an than Man in charge roofers, felt and 
ne d STAVES HAMM: meme erste com aoleria telelors 0 50 8 
De Our per day bathers sametalee aes ss auaeeces et 0 60 8 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 Uae] a4 glaziers Le Aaa lle ‘ ay 3 
Asbestos insulation workers’ help- 4 PH hha and Whehii hitters ae 0 65 8 

SIRS eva eeae SER it MAR AL sane I) OL 0 8 SR celina Wit CUR a Kae 
Brick masons and hollow tileiayers| 1-00 Be ae’ 2 ierolecomaniaiss 3 
ee sey see operator: 0 50 8 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

S as or electrlC.... 2... 66. e eens 0 60 8 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers (other Daa SOON TETE lit otcg oe : 

than on steel erection)........... 0 70 SO EL ae UR arc vay ae 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hollow ee workers Ste gees ‘ 0 60 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and poli- P ; pee i 

leer iad Wh eoliiuksd ules wl a ga 0 55 8 Construction of a public building at Bois- 
Ornamental iron and bronze erec- ; : 

(Sct RR me AC ea 0 60 8 sevain, Manitoba. Name of contractors, 
Paint Golazicrsn eee ee ela: 0 60 8 4 A : 
Poe ee 055 s Messrs. Dring Bros., Boissevain, Man. Date 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Pint hase endcieatafitiecs wheal. Gr: of contract, January 9, 1985. Amount of con- 
LOTR over ciehenete falas ele ote tie 9.8 © he ses 1.0) j i a 
Sheet metal workers............... Ons 8 tract, $17,500.00 and unit pies for ony. ad 
MEONCCILCLCT Sie Yo Me ane te cine 0 80 8 i+] 1 in- 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 Ones work. A fair wages schedule was in 
TSIEAWONAV OIE. cil, ses le cele 0 70 8 serted in the contract as follows:— 

Man in charge felt and gravel 

MOOMUL ree sie inal eue emu eeiate 0 65 8 
Blgelesai LHS iy.h) Hh ew Fe 0 65 8 
IBOUETEITIAISOTS ae. Meenas weimerisie neal tele 0 70 8 Rates Hours 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
Compressor operators—Gas or not less not more 

EAKELOL 0 (Op rt aS BPS Oa Res et ent ae 0 50 8 than than 
Aral aMMES ns.) sic ele pein na leishe eet 0 50 8 
HL CEERICTAN S thet csraccccvesiiraatioptinctaralecctonsiaie 0 70 8 per hour per day 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 85 8 
Elevator constructors’ heipers...... 0 594 8 Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Tnabourenseds. hance we ba.) heed 0 40 8 Cement finishers hie) oe oe ck 0 55 8 
Latherayanetal yan iam hess 6 ee 4 0 70 8 Sfonemaconen a eae cases 0 90 8 
Machinists.......... Boy a ee 0 70 8 Brick and hollow tile layers... 0 90 8 
Marble setters and tile setters...... 1 00 8 Pei and hollow tile layers’ help- 

Plasterens) A. cite A soon hemraceees 0 80 STIR Fee vec agen LENE ORR On ee MAE Re 0 422 8 
Stonemasons...... BARA gangierantavatae & 1 00 8 Biiciieal steel erectors.,.......... 0 75 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 Ornamental iron erectors,.......... 0 75 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 Man in charge roofers, felt and 
MCAS FOL. ct. aos are ada ee 0 40 8 gravel PRUE Se ae) ARAM ERR rer AL Me MAR) ea 0 60 8 
MoObOrtrucls dniners > idedacte eer: 0 45 8 Lathera, metake 600.2642. bined has 0 70 8 
‘Gement finishers ay sn.s4 lee vse cess 0 60 8 PRASCOPer Ss NON muse Meal vars, g 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 423 8 
Painters and glaziers....5.......... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
; PNVSCErIClAN GS ese es si eat ciate os 0 75 8 

N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
: Motomtruckaryver: ders siemens 0 40 8 

such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. ‘ahetrreeiiied. es 0 373 8 
*Labourers—unskilled,............ 0 35 8 


*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are to 
be paid the rate for skilled men. 

N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


‘Construction of an addition to the Post 
Office at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Name of con- 
tractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, January 
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—_—. 


19, 1935. Amount of contract, $264,899.00 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Hours 
of labour 
not more 

than 


Rates 
of wages 
not less 

than 


Trade or class of labour 


per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator (gas or 
GlECELIC) Fe eee: ss Sas te 

Cement finishers)..0 6. eee 

Stonemasons ese we sole hese eee 

Stone CuLLera: oes ticse > kas dace 

Brick and hollow tile layers... 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 
ers (when continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering mortar) 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 
ers (when attending on or at 
BCA TLOLC)): tee Wetes ewe eles kone erste etactere 

Structural steel erectors............ 

Ornamental iron and bronze work- 
OLS ocr 5a Woes c Prete aie 


re 
> 
o 

CO CO CO CO CO 


So 
cs 
~I 
lH 
co 


a 
orbs 
vi-K 


ro cae andj OMCTS sence ee ee 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Man in charge felt ‘and ‘gravel 
TOOIETBss. cee ca cee eee nee 
Merrazzo layerst.cee ... eet oe. neo 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers (while 
engaged as machine rubbers).. 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers (all men 
assigned to the trade other than 
BDOVE) Lt ti nitlstuee ons see uineere 
Marble setters. .c2 ese es eee 
IVOISOGLOLB coe acces seein steerer 
Hathers. metaloc. ss eeea we eee ee 
Plasterers sais sie Osseo 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
HleCtriciaNst.. 2. coda des ee 


“Ir SO Ororeror 


bol 


% 

a 

BO" 

e. 

5 

i 

4 

° 

r=} 

“< 

Ne 

te 

Be 

© 

Lar 

Ma 
ea tesco. coocooco Foo 
00 0000 0000000000 cao 


Bm OD NIAAA 


~“I 
wie 


NOR ONPONOO 
ASOntooayodnte nd op 


Motortruck driver: os eee 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Blacksmiths.o...- 4 ose ee ee 
Compressor operator—(gas or elec- 

EPIC) eee ey oases hehe eevee oer 
Derrick and hoist operators: 

Ses ordi Grunn sccm ee 

SOF NOLOWATUME sea eee 
Firemen—stationary............... 
Linoleum floor layers.............. 
Machinists ign ascetic teats ee 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
*Labourers—skilled................ 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 


ont > Da co 
Oo 


oqoooococoeocoeocooo coc coceoocoocooocoorcocco 


WP OID ODNIONSH Or 
GO GO 0D CO GO 00 00 0D CO 0D CD 00 CO co GO GO GO CO 0D CO 0D 0D CO 00 GO 00 00 G0 CO 


NINH OOO noonck 


iH lH 


*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are to 
be paid the rate for skilled men. 


N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Burk’s 
Falls, Ont. Name of contractor, Hugo L. 
Gomoll, North Bay, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, January 2, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$22,000.00 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
GCoemeontaanishers!..0.cc asic. cee 0755 8 
SUGNEINDASONS, wet ee. See 0 80 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sand and 
IINESTONC) 7. een eo eee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Man in charge, felt and gravel 
OOLET Ae. Soe tus eek ee 0 50 8 
Werrazzo lAVeTas. Mee as. ase end eee 0 70 8 
Marble’setters..... cc lee: ee 0 80 8 
Patherswmotaley no tieead ene: 0 60 8 
IPTasterers -vaeivein cts: + davon 0 80 8 
Plasterers: ;Helperss: .cya-saencin ete cee 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hlectricianses.c-e 1.0.0 2s 0 65 8 
TGADOUTETS ie eee eects Aer aa setae 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivers) ib, sein n ae: 0 35 8 
Motormtrichdrivernmrrenescasaeaa 0 40 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at La Descen- 
te des Femmes (Ste. Roge du Nord), Chicou- 
timi Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Louis 
Boucher, Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi, P.Q. Date 
of contract, January 15, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,146.52. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— ; 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

IBlacksmithaeeree «cesar nice te $0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

ID TIVeTS:.:. 4 sheet eieaicek eee Ns 0 30 8 

Motoritruck drivers:....d-+<-. see 0235 8 

Hoist operators—gas............... 0 45 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 

Ga OUTOTS eee ieee crocs! oioieroe sie <8 0 30 8 

POWdErMen teeta ks eee 0 40 8 

QuarrymMen 69.65. esses. See 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, hammer, 

X-cut saw, auger, adze)......... 0 373 8 





Renewal of the superstructure of the Marine 
Wharf at Digby Island, Skeena District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. John R. Mit- 
chell and John Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 21, 1934. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,827.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Frsruary, 1935 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
ipile driver foremanis... 4... csinea sd $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Piledriver Manse. esc he oe 0 90 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 0 90 8 
Bridgemanthtrs . Ativan seats 0 90 8 
IPIPOMAT <9 peice cis ee ete orate ese 0 65 8 
CWarpenterseescoe creme see ee 0 85 8 
Tabourersionr mete co ee eee weet 0 45 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public wharf, Longlac, 
District of Port Arthur, Ontario. Name of 
contractor, Thomas P. Charleson, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 24, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $2,997.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Piledriver LUNNCLS..essee ee ee $0 75 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gas................ 0 50 8 
A TrUCICGTIVerst ctr eeeen os eee 0 40 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 65 8 
MBGRIMSEOTR ee. site otapisrs whic ten 0 35 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as: Broad-axe, ham- 
mer, X-cut saw, adze, auger)..... 0 42 8 
Caspentorsteenctca rence rekon: 0 60 8 
Blaeksmithsieast nese eee eer ee 0 55 8 
ea bOurers# es ase. | eee ORS 8 


Construction of a pile wharf and approach 
at Morrisburg, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Robert Beggs & Son, Hallville, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 12, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,296.71. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmith sepeewss sets oats See $0 55 8 
Boatimenew wees cece ae 0 35 8 
@arpentorsi: ee ees. ee 0 60 8 
Compresser operators.............. 0 45 8 
Drill runners (boring machine)..... 0 45 8 
IEIOCETICIANS SE), Reset. tes tire. obloe ieee 0 65 8 
FRITOMIEN ety eration eer ora 0 40 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
MaDOUTCrBay a nitee scabs olen es 0 35 8 
Machinistaimvet asristeen . ts a4. 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers...........<...>-- 0 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart...........:. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
EDS Whicidcre Sane ROO Le CORIO Tos 0 35 8 
Piledriver engineers. wien once 0 65 8 


Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, hammer, 
X-cut saw, auger, adze).......... 


So 
> 
bo 
ioe) 
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Construction of a public wharf at South 
Baymouth, Manitoulin Island, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, L. R. Brown & Co., Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of contract, Jan- 
uary 25, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9,613.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths: sgiedye soc he + ieee $0 55 8 

Boateng cee tc ceo ce atit eee 0 35 8 

Carpentersis: araanccort ata tones 0 60 8 

Divers: ee Oe et ee ce ine ee teh 1 10 8 

Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 50 8 

HQ DOULCTS: He cBRe cso ce dee cerceeet 0 35 8 

Motor truck drivers...... sehget gh 0 40 8 

PaIntersin ees Ont tes tases kystie apa 0 55 8 

Powdermen} > er oe ie he oe 0 45 8 

Quarryinen ors Ane eee 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

MROAMBtET Eh etree oun eee 0 35 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as broad-axe, adze, 

X-cut saw, hammer, auger)...... 0 42 8 


Construction of a closed face cribwork dock 
at Prescott, Ontario. Name of contractor, 
Reginald A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, Jan. 10, 19385. Amount of contract, 
approximately $22,581.80. A _ fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IADOUTCES 4-3 aerated ee tenes $0 35 8 
BOatinener taneous octet oe 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)............ 0 42 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
easter een ts. eee Mee stecieus 0 35 8 
MOton uruckvari Veta. art aniieciocno- 0 40 8 





Extension to shore protection work at 
Champlain, P.Q. Name of contractor, Bour- 
beau Leblanc, Champlain, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 12, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $9,881.80. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less nor more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Driver, horse‘and, cart.....cse ee $0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
DD TIVOL sie. SP tae eian ote ane 0 30 8 
MOGOLLUCIS GTIVCrS sf. ce 3 cee eee 0 35 8 
WA DOUTCES aden ay eae iss « tidete. seat coos 0 30 8 
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Repairs to the pier at Beaverton, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Thomas A. Wilson, Can- 
nington, Ont. Date of contract, January 3, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,496.83. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 


eee ee ee — a 
ee EES SaSa_———aeaeaawE 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—gas............++-- $0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam...........-. 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools as broad-axe, hammer, 

X-cut saw, auger, adze).......... 0 42 8 
TEAM OUTCIS acts ne sine eles Velie les 0 35 8 
Concrete finishers..............-+-: 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
1B) Sire VOR eM hay beach cS MER NT 0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Blackemithst: eek cioccels oettetioress 0 55 8 
Motor truck driver..............+- 0 40 8 


eS 


Construction of a dyke at the Fraser River 
Elevator, New Westminster, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Fraser River Pile Driving Co., 
Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, January 16, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,748.90. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows: 


(2 ee 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman..............-. $1 12% 8 
Pile driver engineer..............-. 1 00 8 
Pilerdrivergnan:c! cee bee eke si 0 90 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 0 90 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
IDOITICKIMAN Ee her. hori este csiioc eee 0 90 8 
Fireman. os oc eens eet 0 65 8 
Tis DOUTOT eee ee che nie cae a tates 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in January, 1935, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions: 





— ooODoeoeaea=®=@®@eoaae— Ss SS SS oo" 





Nature of Orders Amount 
$ cts. 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
@ttaway OU... is asoeateliee se = ety ees 588 34 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
ECO UR cca evehaton's 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa SOMbi eco. ue seca cutiers of ocelot eeete ace 455 86 
Making and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uni- 
forms— 
Workmen Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, oa Gh 
Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont........ 76 83 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont.......... 12,182 21 
iP) ACSA lain? Quebec 1h. peeet eiceme’ os 426 14 
Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B........... 396 36 


Mail Bag Fittings— 


F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.............0-- 5,565 00 

Chas. A. Duff, Montreal, P.Q:...........-. 2,173 00 

Capital Brass Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...........- 935 59 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 

Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q........ 2,268 19 
Scales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 32 45 


a 


Regulations relating to bake shops, under 
the Public Health Act of Alberta, were ga- 
zetted on December 5. They lay down rules 
for the sanitary construction and operation of 
bake shops, control of persons handling of 
food, storage and shipping of bread, etc., and 
for the inspection of bakeshop premises. 





Montreal Tramways Mutual Benefit Association 


Members of the Montreal Tramways 
Mutual Benefit Association have recently 
voted in favour of certain amendments to the 
sick benefit and pension plan instituted by 
the company and approved by the Montreal 
city council early in 1926 (LAsour GazmrTE, 
March, 1926, page 219). The amended plan, 
as suggested by the company and accepted on 
a vote of the employees, provides for a re- 
duction in the rate of pension from $2 per 
day to $50 per month, the new rate to be 
applicable to both present and future pen- 
sioners. It is also agreed that sickness and 
disability benefits of $10 per week are to be 
reduced from a total of 26 weeks to a total 
of 13 weeks. 


In order to provide the additional reserve 
to carry out this plan the following scale of 
payment by employees is put into effect: up 
to and including 39 years, $3.00 per month; 
40 to 49 years inclusive, $3.50 per month; 50 
years and over, $4.00 per month. 

This scale indicates that there is no in- 
crease in payments from younger members of 
the association, the additional cost being paid 
by those 40 years of age and over. 

The company on its part agrees to increase 
its annual contribution, $31,213.50, commenc- 
ing January 1, 1935, and continuing until 
April 30, 1938, when the matter will be further 
reviewed. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the major- 
ity of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN Dress MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF 
Neepte Trapes WorkKERS oF CANADA, AND 
THE Toronto DRESSMAKERS JOINT CoUNCIL 
or CurTtrers, PRESSERS, OPERATORS AND 
FINISHERS’ LOCALS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January, 1935, 
to January 20, 1936, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. This agreement was made 
following the strike reported on page 103 of this 
issue and renews the agreement in effect last 
year which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, February, 1934, page 193. The wage 
rate for finishers is, however, increased from 
$12.50 to $13.50 per week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities; Water. 


Transportation 


Hauirax, N.S—Cerrtarn STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1934, to November 30, 1935, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

When non-union men are employed on account 
of shortage of union labour, they shall not be 
replaced by union men during the remainder of 
the day on which they are hired. 

The regular rate of wages for longshoremen 
is 68 cents per hour for day work and 77 cents 
for night work, which is an increase of 5 cents 
per hour over the rates in effect during the 
previous two years. An extra 10 cents per hour 
to be paid for full cargoes of cement, gold con- 
centrates, for handling bulk grain, for full 
cargoes of slag or fertilizer, or when a ship has 
more than 100 tons in any hold and for work 
in refrigerating plant if temperature is 26° 
Fahrenheit or lower. For work between 6 p.m. 
and midnight Saturday, time and one-half. For 
work on Sundays and five holidays and for all 
work during meal hours and until released, and 
for work on ships with cargoes on fire, double 
time to be paid. For work on ships with car- 
goes on fire on Sundays or holidays, $2.04 per 
hour for day work and $2.31 for night work. 

Payment for waiting time: from 7 a.m. to 
midnight. full rate for first hour and half rate 

92731—8 


responsibility incurred by the parties. 


for succeeding hours until midnight; after mid- 
night, full rate to be paid. If ordered out for 
or after 9 p.m., payment for waiting time to 
commence from 9 p.m., except if ordered out 
for or after 1 am. to handle mails, baggage or 
express goods, when waiting time to be paid at 
full rates from 1 a.m. 


Provision is made for the number of men to 
be employed in the holds. No men to remain 
in the holds of ships while grain is running. 


Any dispute is to be referred for settlement 
to a joint committee whose decision will be 
final. 


Service: Recreational 


KircHENER, ONTARIO—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEA- 
TRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movinea 
PicturE MacHINE Oprrators, Loca No. 
3044 


Agreement to be in effect from October 8, 
1934, to August 31, 1935. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime to be paid pro rata. 

Wages for projectionists: $37.50 per week 
except where three projectionists employed, 
when third projectionist may be paid $32.50. 
Extra shows, $3.50 per man per show. Adver- 
tising reels run outside of regular running hours, 
$1.00 per reel; all work performed other than 
projection, also all overtime: $1.00 per hour. 





Collective Agreements in France 


At a plenary session on November 30, 1934, 
the French National Economie Council dis- 
cussed the problem of collective agreements, 
which has been the subject of a comprehensive 
inquiry during the past year. The standing 
committee on collective agreements submitted 
a report, the conclusions of which may be 
summarized as follows:— 

The spread of collective agreements depends 
on the fulfilment of a number of conditions; 
employers’ and workers’ organizations must 
be developed, and a sense of collective ethics 
must be acquired, the chief element in which 
is full realization of the binding force of 
every freely-concluded contract and _ the 
The 
existing organizations should forthwith make 
a vigorous effort to establish close relations, 
co-ordinate their work and draft agreements, 
in every branch of production in which there 
is any chance of success. ‘The Council is 
prepared, at a later date, to examine the 
results obtained, so as to judge whether the 
experiment should be encouraged and devel~ 
oped, or whether there is need for correction, 
restatement or legislative action. 

After discussion, the conclusions as a Hen 
were adopted with only two dissentient votes 
(due to disagreement with the reference to 
legislative action). 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1933 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the 

month was again slight, the cost per week 
of the family budget in terms of retail prices 
showing a small decline, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices advanced somewhat. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.51 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $7.54 for Decem- 
ber, 1934; $7.50 for January, 1934; $11.88 for 
January, 1930; $11.63 for January, 1926; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $7.73 for January, 
1914. The most important change was a 
seasonal decline in the price of eggs, while the 
prices of salt pork, bacon, lard, evaporated 
apples and potatoes were also lower. The 
prices of beef, veal, mutton, milk and butter 
were slightly higher. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $15.99 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $16.02 for Decem- 
ber, 19384; $15.95 for January, 1934; $22.17 for 
January, 1930; $21.96 for January, 1926; 
$21.52 for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.49 for January, 
1914. Fuel was silghtly higher owing mainly 
to increases in the prices of anthracite coal. 
No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by ‘the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 71-5 for January as compared with 
71-2 for December, 1934. Comparative figures 
for certain previous dates are 70-6 for Jan~- 
uary, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 95:3 for January, 
1930; 97-1 for January, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-9 for 
January, 1914. 

In the grouping.according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the main groups were 
slightly higher except the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group which was unchanged. 
The Animals and their Products group 
showed the largest advance. In the group- 
ing according to purpose both consumers’ 
goods and producers’ goods were slightly 
higher, the increase in the former being due 
to higher prices for certain foods, chiefly 
fish, fruits, meats and butter and for certain 
items of household equipment. The advance 
in producers’ goods was due mainly to higher 
prices for lumber and for materials for the 
furs and leather goods industries and for the 


meat packing industries. Materials for the 
milling industries were slightly lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LAasourR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities’ for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
emnloved for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other’ important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 


(Continued on page 212) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for 
an average family 










Jan.| Jan. | Jan.| Jan.| Jan. | Jan.| Jan.| Jan. | Jan.| Jan.| Jan.| Jan.| Dec.| Jan. 
1914 | 1918] 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980] 1931] 1933 ; 1934} 1934 | 1935 


















i 
oa 
oS 

















c. c. c. : ; Cc. Ge c. c. Cc. : ! Cc. Cc. Cc. ' 
Beef, sirloin...] 2 lb. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4! 71-0] 54-6] 56-4] 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 63-0] 41-2 38-6] 40-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 30-6] 36-4| 43-2] 45-4] 37-2] 22-21 21-81 20-6 21-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7) 16-6} 25-3) 25-7) 26-9] 18-9) 18-5) 21-7) 23-9] 25-1] 22-0) 12-2] 12-0] 11-6] 12-1 
Mutton, roast.| 1 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 31-2} 32-3] 30-8) 25-6] 28-9] 29-0] 30-1] 31-0] 26-9] 16-6] 19-0] 18-9] 19-7 
Pork, tess ae. 1 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-6] 33-1) 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 28-5] 25-9) 27-2] 29-8] 25-9] 12-7] 16-6] 19-1] 19-4 
Pork. salt... 2 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-2] 62-6] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0) 58-8! 51-2] 53-2) 54-4] 52-6] 28-0] 31-4] 38-21 37-8 
Bacon, break-| 
fasts. 4285 0—. %l 15-4] 17-8} 24-5) 24-7] 24-8] 44-8] 52-4) 58-4] 39-8) 41-4] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 38-3] 18-1] 21-6} 32-7] 32-3 
Lard, pure..... *4 26-2] 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6) 67-8] 43-4] 49-8] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 24-6] 27-0] 29-4] 29.9 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-5} 68-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 62-8] 64-3] 60-2] 64-4! 50-5] 39-1] 40-7] 41-4] 37-0 
Eggs, storage. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4} 28-4) 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5) 75-7) 58-7] 50-1) 52-0] 48-4] 52-1] 40-1] 29-5] 30-2] 31-0] 29.5 
Malle. &. Pot ae. 6 qts.} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 55-2) 71-4) 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 73-8) 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 57-0] 58-21 61-2! 61-8 
Butter, dairy.| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0) 61-0] 93-8/135-2/113-4] 83-4] 92-0] 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 67-6] 45-6] 48-8] 44-21 44.4 
oe cream- 
eee ee 1 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9} 35-9) 51-2) 74-8) 68-6] 48-6] 50-7} 47-0] 48-3] 47-5] 37-3] 26-1] 28-4] 25-1) 25-5 
Gheees, old.. 1 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-3) 33-3] 40-9] 39-2) 32-6/§33-4| §32- 1! §33 - 8) $33 -0] §29-2]§19- 6] §19-7/§19-4/§19-4 
Cheese, new.. 1 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-6} 30-4) 38-1) 37-5) 29-3/§33-4]§32- 1) §33 - 8] §33- 0] §29-2] §19- 6) §19-7| §19- 4] §19-4 
read 2.4. es. 115 55:5} 58-5} 66-0) 61-5) 64-2/114-0)120-5}132-0/105-0}115-5)115-5}115-5}117-0} 99-0] 84-0] 88-5} 90-0] 90-0 
Flour, a: 10 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 65-0} 74-0) 68-0} 48-0/§54-0) §52-0) §50- 0} §53 -01§37-0] §26-0!§31- 0} §34-0}§34-0 
Rolled oats....] 5 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 21-5) 35-0} 40-0} 36-0] 28-0} 29-0] 31-5} 31-5] 32-0} 26-5] 23-0] 25-0] 26-0] 26-0 
ice: 7.1 3.0cee 2 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0} 19-6} 30-4) 28-2] 19-61§22-0}§21-2]§21-0}§20-6] §19° 6] §16-4|§16-2]§16-0)§15-8 
Beans, hand- 
picked... 2 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 11-8] 33-4] 23-2) 21-6] 17-4] 16-0} 16-0} 21-2] 20-8} 15-4] 7-8! 8-8! 9-6] 9.8 
Apples, evapor- 
ALeCOe..- wee. 1 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 12-4] 19-7} 26-2) 24-9) 22-0] 20-3} 19-4] 20-6] 21-3) 19-6} 15-5] 15-5) 15-3] 14-8 
Prunes, med- 
jum size..... 1 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-2) 17-3) 25-7) 25-3] 18-4] 15-7] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 12-6] 10-8] 12-3) 12-6] 12-5 
Sugar, granu- 
ated... cou. 4 21-6; 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-8] 42-8) 62-0] 51-2) 36-8] 31-6] 32-4] 30-0] 29-2) 25-6} 23-2! 32-0] 26-0] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 10-2] 19-8) 28-6) 24-6] 17-4] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-2] 11-2] 15-6) 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, blac 2. 8-2] 8-3} 8-7) 8-9} 9-1) 12-5] 16-0) 14-5) 13-5)§17-9)§17-8)§17-7)§17- 6) §14-3] §10- 8} §11- 4] §13 -3]§13-2 
Tea, green.....] + “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-8) 9-3) 12-1} 16-7] 15-7} 15-1)§17-9]§17-8]§17-7|§17-6] §14-3]$10-8] §11-41§13 -3]§13-2 
offee).tcke be, 4 if 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 10-1) 14-7] 14-8} 13-6} 15-1) 15-2] 15-2} 15-1) 13-3) 10-2] 9-9] 9-5) 9-5 
Potatoes 4bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5} 72-7/103-0] 75-5) 52-6] 88-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9] 41-7] 31-0) 36-5] 24-1] 24-4 
Vinegar Veat. 7 (de Syd Si.) 2g Of AO) G1 Oln-L- TOF 1 -OP MAO}. D0)! Ole LO} eae- ORG 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-73)12-42/15-30 14. 48|11-03)11-63]41-19}11-30)11-88} 9-86] 6-94) 7-50) 7-54) 7-51 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c ec Cc. C. c c Cc. c c Cc. Cc. ec c 
Starch,laundry| 4 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-6] 4-7] 4-9] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8] 3-81 3-8! 3-8 
Coal  anthra- 
cite, 2285. Ye ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1) 55-0] 54-1] 72-4] 87-8}125-0]109-6]114-7/102-7/102-1/101-4]101-4] 96-0] 94-9] 94-8] 95-1 
oo bitumin- 
Pea Le eae “ 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-1] 55-9] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7] 65-8] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-5] 58-4] 57-9] 58-9] 58-9 
Toad. sig a0 ws 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-9) 63-7] 80-6] 90-5] 80-2) 76-9] 75-0] 75-5) 76-0) 75-6! 63-6] 58-9] 61-9] 62-1 
Wood, soft.. “ 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 32-1] 47-2] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 56-2) 55-8] 55-4] 54-3) 54-4] 47-8] 45-2] 46-4] 46-4 
Coaloil..¢.... lgal.] 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-9] 25-8) 31-0} °40-3} 31-7] 30-1) 31-2] 31-0} 31-1] 30-7] 27-0) 27-5) 27-3] 27-2 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
light.%....2cte. 8 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-90] 2-65) 3-27] 4-17] 3-53) 3-44] 3-28] 3-27] 3-26) 3-25] 2-93] 2-84] 2-89] 2-99 
$ $ P $ $ $ $ fi: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... + mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-50) 5-54] 6-60] 6-92] 6-86] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99] 7-66] 5-98} 5-57] 5-54) 5-54 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘$ $ $ $ $ sims $ 

tiotals. £35. (03: 5-4 9-37/10-50)12-79|14-02/14-49]19-61/ 24-15) 25-30] 21- 52/28 - 96) 21 - 41121 - 55/22 - 17] 20-21] 15 -89| 15-95) 16-02/15-99 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-51)12-45]15-35)14-72)11-18)11-80}11-12]11-33)11-92}10-21) 7-32) 7-81) 7-75) 7-73 
Prince Edward Island rd 81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-80)10-63}13-42/13-18) 9-78]10-77/10-32)10-23)11-00) 9-81] 7-04) 7-35] 7-32] 7-30 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-45)12-33)14-97/14-44/11-11)11-82)11-26)11-21)11-81)10-20] 7-32) 7-72) 7-94] 7-85 
Queee. 2. nue <p aeons 5-15} 5-64] 6:33] 6-87) 7-27)12-18)14 -67)/13- 76] 10-63}11-23)10-37)10-54}11-11] 9-24] 6-45] 6-95) 7-00] 6-98 
ORTATION Tas i dens 5-01} 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-43]12-51/15-35)14-39]10-88)11-66)11-22)11-27)11-84] 9-77] 6-85) 7-47) 7-53) 7-50 
Manitoba... ..5 2.3... 5:85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-21/11-84]16-09)13- 94) 10-87) 10-83] 10-80)11-13)11-51] 9-33] 6-66] 7-06) 7-21] 7-20 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25] 8-46]/12-18/15-39)14-10/11-06}11-21]11-37)11-36)11-90) 9-58] 6-66] 7-34) 7-33) 7-27 
AGerES Leyes bee 6-02} 6-50] 8-00) 8-33) 8-77}12-72)15-88])14-77)10-94/11-31)11-29}11-52)12-15) 9-51] 6-72) 7-32) 7-34] 7-33 
British Columbia. ...] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08)12-69ml6-11/15-75}12-08/12-42/12-16/12-26]12-85}10-89) 7-65] 8-24] 8-19) 8-18 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
tjAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















Beef Pork Bacon 

re) 7 es 5 422 a oa 
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48 4 | oa | aah ee yi ige.| g8 | g2 | 35 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-6 | 16-2 | 15-5 | 10-8 8-8 12-1 19-4 8 32-3 35-5 47-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 20-0 | 15-8 | 14-4 | 10-8 9-4 9-4 19-7 19-5 30-9 33°5 46-9 
P—Sydneyi7 eek. sess oe 21-3 | 16-8 | 14-4 | 11-1 | 10 WW 19-6 18-4 28-8 30°7 47-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 22-5 | 18 15-5 | 10:5 8-5 10 20°5 SAI 30°8 33 45-1 

SAMOS Mis oie ostejererersiet 15 12-251 10 9 9 6 18 16-2 31-5 34-7 50 
AMT ANAK Sos clei oo tenets ae 23°6 | 17 18-9 | 18-2 | 11-6 9-8 HAV OV 19-1 30-4 33°6 46-7 

BS WANGSOLS. fos ciate «else ercaa Sh a lots | matt S| ema. [pete Si Pe ey Stel ic Sem eee etn et OF 20-7 32 33°3 45 
GL TUTO’ 55 eiciee cnteclcs nl nen LS 13-2 | 10 7-7 10 19 21-7 aw 35-5 47-6 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 21-3 | 17-7 | 17-3 | 13 LE hl es SRE ces 19 17-2 29-7 33-5 43-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 23-5 | 17-9 | 17-4 | 11-5 | 9-7 12-0 20-4 19-9 31-2 35:2 48-2 
8-—-Monctons,. tent -tyeee 19 14-4 | 18-8 | 10-8 8-6 12:5 19-6 18-1 30-7 35-3 45-8 
O— Saint. JOWN eo... es oe 23-3 | 16-4 | 17-8 | 11-7 9-2 11-7 20-8 19-3 28-9 34-7 48-8 

10—Fredericton............ 26°6 | 20-7 | 19-5 | 12-5 | 11 11-7 21-2 22-1 33 35-7 50 
11—Bathurst.n. skeet 25 20 18:5 | 11 108. 44 ee 20 20-2 32 35 48-3 
Quebec (average)............ 18-6 | 15-1 | 16-2 | 10-3 6-6 10-5 16-9 18-0 30-2 34-0 48-0 
L2=-Quebecw® chai aih-oelver 20-7 | 16-2 | 17-2 | 11-7 7-4 13-1 16-6 17-5 29-5 33°6 41-2 

183—Three Rivers.......... 16:2 | 14 15-5 9-5 5-7 10-3 17-3 19 31-7 35-8 50 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-7 | 17-3 | 19-5 | 12-4 7-2 10-6 18-3 18-4 28-7 31-2 50-7 
15—Sorel............-. reer Faas 5 15 15-7 9-3 6:3 7:5 15 18 30 34-3 41-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-2 | 12-9 | 12-9 8-9 5-9 12-8 14-4 16 29-4 36-4 51-9 
HW—St. Johns. heres. a 17-8 | 15-3 | 17-1 | 10-7 7 12-5 17 16-9 31-7 34-5 50-8 
18—Tnhetford Mines........ 13 12-7 | 12-3 9-3 4.7 9 15-3 18-8 30 34 48-3 
19—Montreal...% 66. se isl- sie 23:5 | 16-8 | 18-8 | 10-4 8 9-1 18-8 18-8 30-9 33-2 48-5 
20 ERUILae bees see aprasies aie 20:6 | 15-9 | 16-6 | 10-8 6-9 9-9 19-3 18-4 30-1 33-2 48-5 
Ontario (average)............ 20-5 | 16-7 | 16-0 | 11-5 9-2 13-8 20-0 1$-2 31-4 34-1 49-1 
21 OUaAWa. «dence utes cose 22-4 | 17-4 | 19-1 | 13 8-7 11-9 19-1 18-6 31-3 33-7 47-4 
22-—Brockwillem ee. tees 24-2 | 19 17-3 | 11-7 9 11-9 18-8 18 32:1 34-7 48-5 
28— Kingston’, . ene steiereiehe ore 20-7 | 17-8 | 16-6 | 11-6 8-1 12-9 18-8 17-1 28-5 31-5 44-3 
24—Belleville.............. 16-7 | 18-6 | 15-6 | 10-9 7°8 14-5 18-6 16-2 31-6 33-7 45-6 

25—Peterborough.......... 18-2 | 15 14-8 | 11 8-1 12 20 328| ess 34-1 36-4 45 
26—Oshawa........-e.e0+-- DARTS ly/ 18-2 | 12 9-8 14-5 20 19 29-8 34-2 46-8 

27 Onillia ce eee wettest 19-3 | 16 15-8 | 10-3 9-7 15-5 21 21-3 82-4 34-1 48 
28a TOTORLO tcceeais cotaerehea sie 24-1 | 18-7 | 18-3 | 12-5 | 11-7 14-8 21-2 17 33-1 37-2 49-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 21-2 | 17-2:-)-16 11 8-7 13-7 20-7 17 80-2 82-4 48-2 
30—St. Catharines......... 20:2 | 16-7 | 16-1 | 10-7 7-8 13-8 20-7 18 28-8 31-3 45-1 
$1—Hamilton..te.8 ce 22-4 8 18 12-3 | 10-8 15-7 LG40 i}: se 29-2 33-6 46:7 
S2—-Brantiordsen es cere: 21 17-5 | 16-8 | 12-1 9-1 14 21-5 20 30-5 33 47-7 
OO Galbre we oid siceeeeie as 21-8 | 18-2 | 17-4 | 18-8 | 10-9 14-7 PA WP ANS eee i 31 82-9 46-2 
$4—Guelph.. oc... che cae 19-6) 6:35) 15-7 | 117 jell 15-1 19-6 20-5 28-8 32-3 45-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 18-5 | 16-2 | 14 11-6 9-4 14-2 16-7 20-2 28-1 30-5 43-7 
36—Woodstock............. 21-5 | 18 15-5 | 11-4 9-3 13-4 20:2 18 30-1 31-3 47-9 
3i—Strationd’ ces. widen 20 15-7 | 13-7) 10-7 9-1 13-7 19) 557] dec te 31-3 34:1 47-6 
S8—LONGONs. oh. beer ees che 21-5 | 17-3 | 16-6 | 11-3 9-3 13-6 20°3 Oia 30-9 34 46-2 
39—St. Thomas. .......... Zia hacoole La 11-7 8-9 13 19-8 20-5 31-1 34-1 47-8 
40—Chatham... ......... 19-5 | 16-8 | 15 10-9 8-5 15 19-8 18-7 30-6 34-1 49-1 
41—Windsor................ 19-4 | 16-8 | 14-3 | 11 g 12-9 19-3 17-9 27-8 30 45-7 
A2——Sarnignoe tw ctacci aeete 17:7 | 16-2 | 1&7 | 11-5 | 10-5 15 18-5 19 28-4 31-9 45-3 
43—Owen Sound........... 17-8 | 14-5 | 13-4 | 10-4 8-6 13-5 18-7 16-5 32-8 35-4 45-9 
44—North Bay........... .| 20 15 15 G. \ | epee 18 20-5 oo 33°7 46-2 
45—Sudbutyse ese . aaecwae 20-1 | 16-2 | 17-8 | 12-2 8-5 14-2 22-4 18-2 32-2 34 47-7 
46-—-Cobalticsticas teers phi 20 1SRom ele 10 OY An oreo eet fer aue cer seta leicht “ararecd ice 35 36-2 47-7 
A7-— Timmins. es ccc ae ste 23°8 |) 18-78) 17-7 | 14 9-5 14-2 23-2 22-3 33 38-3 50-7 

48—Sault Ste Marie........ 18-71-98 15-38| 11-3 8 12-9 20 20-1 32-4 35-4 49 
49—Port Arthur............ 20 16-1 |} 16-7 | 11-2 | 10-2 11-7 21 21-3 36-4 39-5 47-5 
50—Fort William........... 20 16-4 | 15 10-8 | 10-2 14-2 21-8 21-2 37-1 38-2 50-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 17-0 | 18-8 | 13-6 9-4 8-0 10-3 18-3 17-3 33°5 36-4 45-6 
51—Wimnnipeg............... 18 14 13-7 8-8 7-9 10-1 20:1 19-6 33-7 37-4 45-4 
$2—Brandonsc. c-eseeane ene 16 13-5 | 13-5 | 10 8 10-5 16-5 15 33-2 35-4 45-8 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 17-8 | 13-6 | 13-0 | 8-67] 6-8 9-1 17-0 17-2 35-9 40-2 47-9 
OB—Reping.... ccccese cues 17-3 |) 12-6.) 13 8-1'| 7 8-5 16 18 35 40-6 48-6 

64—Prince Albert.acee fk 5... eee ee. ee | ae ee ae | ae OS ee eee ae Sys 41-7 46 

55—Saskatoon.............. 15-8 | 12-9 | 11-7 8-4 6-4 8-7 17-5 16:3 36-2 40-4 47 

56—Moose Jaw............. 20:3 | 15-4 | 14-3 9-3 7 10 1 WY eS Lone Bec 35 38-2 50 
Alberta (average)............ 16-6 | 14-0 | 11-6 8:3 6-5 9-0 17-4 15-9 33°9 37-8 44-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19 15228| 143 9-5 6:3 10-2 16 15-4 35-8 40 45-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 15 5 10 8 5 8 20 14 33-7 37-6 42-5 
59—Edmonton............. 16-6 | 138-3 | 12 7:7 6-1 9-3 16-2 17 31-7 34 43-7 
60—Caleary.© .cc6 0% egestas 17-7 | 14 12-1 8-8 8-6 9-8 19-4 17-2 36°3 40-2 46-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 14-6 | 12-3 9-7 7-7 6-7 (2) Local. trie ts 32 37°3 44-8 
British Columbia (average).| 21-5 | 17-8 | 15-9 | 11-2 | 10-7 13-5 21-5 20-6 36-8 40-4 48-7 

O62—Fernies. cc. acne lees cs ts 22 20 16 10-6 | 11-2 11-6 23 20-5 37°4 43 50 

63—Nelson........200..000: 20 15 14-5 | 11 9 11 23-5 19-7 35 39-6 54 
4D line |, beoleow ince terete oe Det sibiee | 183 ch) LS of 1027 14 24-7 23-3 38-3 41-2 46-6 
65—New Westminster...... 20-6 | 17-8 | 14-6 | 10-5 | 11-2 12:5 20-1 19-7 34-9 38-7 46-8 
66—Vancouver............. 23-1 | 18-1 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 11-5 13-4 19-1 20-4 35-5 39-2 47-9 
67—Victoriaswercevess cor 23-7 | 18-9 | 16-8 | 12-4 | 11-4 14-8 21-1 20-6 37-2 40-3 47-9 
68—Nanaimo..............- 22 18-7 | 16-7 | 12-4 | 12-8 17-2 19 Fates 37-5 40-5 45-8 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20 15:8 | 17 9-7 7:8 13-5 22-2 20:3 38-5 40-6 50-4 








a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1935 
Fish Eggs Butter 
41) Si) Bs ; gs |§., ad; | 8 ie ae ca 
sl Be » | & g 3 8a «| <= | oy 3 $y; | tg i 
Hee/S8 | age] 2. | fs |e. 3. les =| 38 foe He Ae ee RR Pt oS 
gee |tes|aad| 8 | 3 | Bes] es leuce] 8: | CES l#Ses] so | fas] Se 
2en | 2d wn Sas an on aes a SIRES ga Ak So. og Pan Re 
Beil asea| shh | 48 | 38 |/488)] ga |seSe; 45 | stb jsoma) BS | ead] os 
}) en) = DN oD) oD) fy oO 4 xy ) = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-1 21-9 15- 12-0 52-6 16-7 16-8 22-5 14-6 37: 29-5 0-3 22° 25-5 
8-8 AER TE hae caciteles Al aie 441 12-6 14-2 15-4 14-6 44.0 34-3 10-6 24-3 27-8 
7:6 Q1EEs RRs |B oe see 40:3 12-4 14-1 14-9 14-5 51-4 34-6 |12-13 25 26-5 | 1 
eRe (Ree Se Le ee | oR RR INR cg 12-8 15 18-6 14-1 39 31-6 {10-11 pai) 27-6 | 2 
Hee ilies a ne gi A et eee Bees | 50 12-5 15 14 15 40 35 8c 26-4 28-3 | 3 
10 KO ey fl leet <b eek Wee ea 45 12-5 12-5 15-1 14-3 46-4 34-8 11-8a] 22 27-5 | 4 
PE she Ab A NR ated (Sa ce ea a Ai 12-4 12-5 13-9 15 45 35 gays tealiit 23 28-21 5 
Rekorcodes ieee Al eee PR Ie | 41-2 13 16 16 14-4 42 Bo 10 ce} 25 28-4 | 6 
TG YIN A tey shies eh a eae Fal ie re 50 12-4 12-4 17-8 14-2 37-2 30-7 8 22-4 26:2) 7 
12-2 24-2 Oa ee 46-9 13-7 15-3 19-1 14-9 40-8 31-9 10-4 20°8 28-1 
13 DETTE Weta ee cde neti 4 42-5 13-6 14 17-7 14-7 44-7 32-1 | 9-10 27-2 28-8 | 8 
11-3 24 12h ey 45 13-1 14-2 22-8 14-4 44-5 30-4 12 25-4 28-8 | 9 
TAS ee 25 ERE en Hl [ih a ail 60 14-5 17-8 20:8 15-6 38-9 35 10 26-4 28 410 
EMA TE TLR UE TON 72 Ma TAN Rom tea 40 aden | Me een 8 15 15 35 30 10 c| 24-2 26-6 |11 
15-7 21-7 15-3 8-5 56-7 14-2 15-8 16-4 14-3 38:5 29-4 8:8 21-3 23°9 
ic ined § Cs MG hese siaarte A bee | ead Bh [aly ae 16-4 16-1 14-5 37:4 27-2 10 20-7 24-4 |12 
ead i 19S) ee Veer ec ee oe 50 pai ae 14 17-7 15 41-8 32-7 9° bh 20-5 24-1 113 
1S) AP ee toe Wists ee. Sluts Wl ete-meseae 15-6 18 18-4 14 36-1 28-1 9 21 23-8 114 
Ree See ETA ON AR eR Lee eee Sie Le 18 13-3 14-4 35 Dus Salepye ace: 20 92-8 {15 
ee, FR ecm: clot IR eer cee [tee co a Ee Ole iy 18 14-6 14-3 39 33-2 % DitewiZe 25-1 |16 
Fe een [otha es Ren ed Ne erst [onic ae ois | tie 15 15 15 14 37-4 29-8 8 21 23°3 |17 
Stl EAT fis Gece NG [REAR CL eth de ce | 0 eels A a a 12 16-4 13-7 40 30-6 | 7-8 20:7 293-7 {18 
14-5 O86) mance 10 60 12 15-1 20-5 14 39-2 27-3 110-11 23-1 D5 25119 
17-5 22-2 15-3 7:5 GEOL ee ae 16 15-8 14-4 40:6 28:3 9. 20-4 23-3 |20 
15-3 22-5 18-9 9-8 59-2 16-8 16-8 25-6 14-2 35-6 29-3 10-7 22°79 25-4 
He cde 24-8 24 10 er tees A 20-1 15-8 27 13-8 40:9 31-5 10 21 23-9 |21 
eee 25 Meee ss eae tee eae ae 15-6 16 22-7 14-1 36-4 27-5 9 poet Oe 24-7 122 
er diate 20 yi . acon 55 15-5 15-7 20-4 13-2 37-5 30-4 10 21-8 94s 123 
Pies ce eee dl | eels es |More Re oe | ct eae 16-7 22-6 13-9 33:5 29-3 9 24-8 24-7 |24 
Dah cdi lee 8 A OME PE RE et atime ra Ra, 13-7 16 23-6 14-2 34-2 28 10 22 24-3 125 
idea dl | Cos een Pegs Wl UGMER A Tec 111 ee as cans be UR 18 23-4 14:3 38-2 30:5 Vi blawee 25-4 126 
Pec Phe d | Rete a 15 SP hI | 0 EA 20 16 24-8 15 33°6 29-8 10 23-4 26°3 |27 
15 SBA Y Ne st ess: al adie ts abe cll | aresceeenee 19 18-2 30-3 13-9 39 30-3 12 24 25-7 128 
rhe kG Red | SA a Melee dies a LA ane Ta 17 15 26-4 14:1 36-1 26 11 21-5 25-3 |29 
TRG). MU ne [PO Sra tie TES aes OTL ee 15 17-5 30-5 13-8 34-7 30-1 11 22 24-8 |30 
er idl | crease eam [cB so curate tie ereR [sang a 15-2 16-5 29-9 13-4 34-2 26-6 l1-5a} 20-3 25-5 131 
eid es Alte 8 | ates b emai fon ecient ft (age OU Lake Bam 15 16-5 26-6 13-9 32-2 27 1 23-5 25-1 132 
Fitton ew iseelhne etal | cuties we teste 0 LAR be larte: Tp Se AUR 17-5 15-3 28-4 13-7 34 28°7 11 23 25°8 133 
DERE [Meee as Te oe kote eee eee ae Lake steae 16-7 16 27:5 14-1 36:5 30-9 10 Papa Th Bomnis4 
Bee oe lie ee ot ate cee 10 45 Sek pert A (sites ree 19-5 13-9 29-7 25-1 11 23-1 25-2 135 
Ph Su Bn Me ea AMEN | Age oto NE ey rate la ea 15 16-5 27-7 13-8 30-7 24-1 10 Reiter | 25-5 |36 
i ee 20 18 JAE eae cl | ees eid 18 17-7 29-1 14-4 33-7 27-1 10 23-5 25-9 137 
me Seth: ill enpieereeeced aati eisciccal oP Ni aan O Lea ena 15 17-1 34-4 14-2 32-7 29-2 10 21-5 25-7 |38 
ls ABs | eae ecole APR es cli Re 8 bee eo | 15-2 17 30-9 14-9 32-1 28-9 10 24-8 26-1 139 
He ate 25 SOR aL Ne eee Pee ete 15 19-3 26-1 14-1 30-4 26-7 10 23-5 25 140 
15 24 PH iH lena 18 18-3 27-5 13-5 32-9 28-8 12 24 24-4 141 
aisimetcs si 25 eee cr Ne [et a tears e secs [festa tent cat 15 15 24-4 14-2 33°3 28-7 10 24 25-3 |42 
PER I Self ek tasred lt oui elle Ge | arsine Ml Tp aes 15 16-5 24-3 13-5 alive if 10 22 25-5 143 
See oe 20 Bade Mameh [steer ol |e meth Sane 15 16 18-3 15-3 38-5 32°5 12 oe 24-7 144 
aie one 19-8 17-3 11-5 70 19 16-4 18-5 14 48 30-9 12 Sele seas 25:3 145 
wee 20 he reroute es ectee aa 50 18 16 17-2 15-6 40 34:6 D2 Dies, aes ae 26-7 146 
aoa, 25 20 7-5 60 21-8 18-3 19-5 15-5 38-4 29-2 12 bal sea 26-4 |47 
Or ae 23 1 WG) BL optics aed | ee 18 18 25-6 15-1 40 33-4 11 21-5 26-3 |48 
Pere roe OUP eee eke Cen s tea Yo 18-1 17 30-5 14-5 39-7 33°8 11 sabe 25-7 149 
AR, Ph Bee | sete Bp eeconsec ee | Nest UI 4 | eam, 17 17-8 29 15-5 36-1 31-2 il 21 26 ~=«|50 
18-0 20-5 AG) |e ues 60-0 20-9 16-8 23-4 15-2 36-9 27-1 9-1 19-7 24-0 
oe ee 20 BW es7 hh albatiesl aie Al [aves Sener 18-5 17-2 24-8 14 37-1 24-8 10 18-3 23-9 151 
18 21 PA be. wore 60 21:5 16-4 idle 16-3 36-6 29-4 |7-1-9-la} 21 24 . 182 
21-6 20-7 11-1 gC I ei dea ae 23-5 18-6 20-8 14-7 35-9 26-5 9-8 18-6 23°8 
21-2 19-7 J WA58}) dl debabecsiai in ll ane eee 25 17-8 25-1 14-4 35-7 25-6 10 18-3 23-4 153 
aie ted Oe «ye planets al | etlad arty Ae Liberace eicinene i | a tatiana Y | lice Raman 16-8 15 33°3 27-7 9 18-2 24 54 
18-6 19 9-4 JPA dS AP ee 22-2 17:3 19-5 14-2 39-7 27-4 10 18-6 23-5 155 
25 23:°3 JULES Sipe lenin aR a 23°3 20-8 21-6 14-2 35 25:4 10 19-2 24-3 156 
22-1 20-9 11-5 TOO ee 23-0 18-7 23-1 15-0 36-4 27-9 10-0 19-5 24-6 
22-5 22-5 12 1H | ae Sar 25 18 23-1 14-8 43-3 33:1 10 20-1 24-4 157 
Bethe: heen 20 10 12 PR dec AE EO 18 17-3 15-8 36-7 29-1 10 19-5 24-7 158 
eae ae 21-3 11 5 Mere lye Hoes: 21 19-1 21-4 14-8 32-9 25-2 10 20-4 24-8 |59 
23-8 20:7 PO ie | epee. ack lees actoetete receerte cc 19-5 30-1 13-9 35-4 25-9 10 18 24-5 AN 
20 20 Lala || peta repeagerd | aMeeree Biet| P> eager 19 23-7 15-7 33-7 26-2 10 19-3 24-6 61 
18-5 20-0 13-7 1 Caer e | Vea lpsoriy 16-9 19-4 26-8 15-8 35-1 28-7 fi-1 23-5 26-2 
Ory 22-5 12-5 Pil eh Verde AAAs 23-5 22-3 32°5 16-9 41-7 35-1 pO na se ae 26-7 162 
20 23-5 13-7 LOS OW. ates 23-5 PADS I Abel mero 17 40 31-2 12-5a 22-5 25-6 163 
20-7 22-3 15 SD lee tate De 21 19-5 16-7 44-2 36-1 12-5a 22 26-3 164 
Je dela | Fsbo eRe | hase ered Le es a fe rp 20 17-5 20-9 14-2 27-7 23-8 9-1 25 25-9 |65 
14-9 1 LeSabre sa | Poe EN | [se era 20-5 17-7 27-2 14-1 30 24-3 SE Lil pases 25:3 |66 
A OM Pe ee cei eN aee SO MILGR Ocoee ead ELAN b 23 17-8 25-6 14-9 32-4 96-5 |10-12-5a} 24-9 26-3 |67 
Psa > At || aly te Bibe | fo Rs ones era | ke Reena | [PR PIED | [ea Ata | Ae an 35 15-7 30-4 25 10; a} uns 26-2 168 
Ban ee ASOD TS, Aan peneny | aaee | feeab peace | Eee dere ag et LS Talc etree 16-6 34-2 27-2 14) Sal cic ee ha, 27-2 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











a - Canned Vegetables 
2 g = ie ; 
ar ile. Weal te. ae Sie 
zs) s - a= 5 2 a te 
oho 8 | - = om “ ag 
fax | 2 4 raul) i) ene - os 
me hoe. Ue Geer gee) wh] es eS eee Pl ee be ae 
Locality eS ee Ge er a Met ie os #2 | a8 
eo | Ge |iae || Bee | Se loos | 28 eee lew lees 
2S | 22) ee Ses SS Wass || Kod BS eee ees 
oO fQ ro) Fy ion] a ial & Ay 16) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-4 6-0a) 14-3 3-4 5-2 7-9 10-8 11-2 12-5 11-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-2 6-5 14-1 3:7 5-1 7:6 13-0 11-1 12-1 10-8 
ASV ONCY "toate Gace a aiac cinctelen 18-1 7:3 15-1 3-4 4-9 6-5 13 11 12-1 10-7 
2—New Glasgow.......ccescesees 17-8 6-6-7 14-6 3-9 5-1 7:2 12-5 10-7 11-6 10-5 
OD KAMPNOISts coast vee enee 18 GolBlaeeooe 3-7 5 8 13-5 10-6 12-1 10-3 
(ad 3 FDS <i ae ers, SEAR 4 18 4-6-7 14-6 3-6 5-3 8-4 12-5 11-4 12-3 10-9 
D—-WINGSOL os sic ue reas 17-7 6-7 12-7 3-7 5 7:6 14 11-6 11-9 11-4 
6G— Truro; ee eee eee 19-9 6-6-7 13-3 3-8 5 8 12-7 11-4 12-7 11-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 18-2 eos 16 3-5 4-9 7:5 13 11-3 11-6 11-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 18-8 6-9 14-7 3-7 5-1 7:7 13-0 11-5 12-3 10-9 
SMONCLORY ists cone. cetesiomes op 18-8 7-3 14-8 3-7 5 8-8 13-5 12-4 12-2 11-3 
BBN U OOH 502 stone eee eas san 18:9 | 6-6-7 16-1 3-6 5-2 7-9 13-7 10-7 12-1 10-5 
10—Hredericton!. .2.cs.ccheenceseen 19-2 6-7 15 3-6 5-1 7 13-7 10-8 12-8 10-6 
11 Bathursys pies seek eee 18-2 16-7-7-3 12-7 3-8 4-9 6-9 11 12 12-2 11-2 
Quebec (average)................... 17-6 5-0 12-8 3-4 5-1 6-5 10-6 9-8 12-3 10-6 
IB URC Pasa toes «a tare ain oF 19-1 6-5-7 13-8 3-5 5-1 i 10-5 9-6 12-3 10-6 
13—Three Rivers............0c0es> 18-7 |4-7-5-2 13 3°3 4-7 6-5 11 9-8 12-6 10-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ssese00- 18-9 4-7 12-9 3-5 5-1 5-7 sn holy 9-7 13-3 11-3 
16— Sorel: ease Leaks < 2s ere Fe 16:08 neces 14-5 3-1 4-8 6-5 10-1 9-8 12-9 10-1 
IG—St. sil yacintherss.>.4. 6 nae 15-8 4 12-3 3-5 5-7 7:3 10-6 9-8 12-9 10 
BW—Stisohnse Ope oe eae 15-4 |4-7-5-3 11-5 3-3 4-8 7-2 10-2 10 12-1 12-6 
18—Thetford’Mines................% 19-3 4 12-1 3-4 5-5 5-1 10-7 9-9 11-3 10 
19-—=Montraalsee wes 25 Ek ae eee ae 18-7 | 4-7-6 14 3-5 4-9 7:4 10-1 9-7 11-8 10-4 
OU ul Ir seals. geese 16-1 |4-7-5-3 11-4 3-5 5-1 6-2 10-8 9-6 11-2 9-7 
Ontario (average)................... 18-8 5:7 14-0 3-2 5-1 8-8 11-0 10-6 12-3 11-0 
2 SOUS Whem nts ets. dems eteat 16-8 6-7-3 14-2 3-7 4-9 8-5 11 9-7 11-9 10-5 
22—Brockville PSE SO OIE OCT ric 14-9 5-3 13-2 3°3 is 7:5 11-1 9-8 12 9-9 
25 — IAIN GOUGH. 53) vai’ sce eaae ea 15-9 5-3 14 S02 4-9 8-2 10 10 12 10 
24-——Bellevitle i enire one enol oF 18-5 4-7 13 3-2 5 8-6 11-1 10-7 11-7 10-5 
25—Peterborough.................. 17-6 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3 4-9 8-5 10-4 9-7 11 10-5 
SO ORDA WHR eS Polos gents Aes 6 a 19-2 |5-3-6-7 12-3 3:3 5-2 8-9 10-6 10-5 12 10-7 
Zim -Orilhiay os oper ses kee 21-6 5-3e 13-8 3-1 4-8 8-7 11-6 10-7 12-2 11-3 
28S OFODLO i es acters sash meno at 21-7 |5-3-6-7 15-7 3:3 5 8-7 10-3 10-5 11-8 10-6 
29—-NiavarayPallssse..sasceee ce 16-2 |5-3-6-7 14-7 3-4 4-7 9 11-2 10-3 11-7 11-3 
30—St: Catharines,.220.. 4.0.0.8 oe 18-5 |5-3-6-7 15-1 3-2 5 8-2 11-2 10-1 11-8 10-9 
ol — Hampton saeco cdc ete en 23-8 |5-3-6-7 12-9 3 4-8 7:8 10-1 10-3 11-7 10-6 
3$2—Brantiords: .t... cues wacom ees 19-8 |5-3-6-7 14-5 3°3 5 9-7 10-9 10-5 12-3 10-6 
SO Gelb Ay oh A OE OS 20-3 5-3-6 14-9 3 4-9 9-1 11-3 11-1 11-9 10-8 
O4- SG Uelph oc bcs aes es meee eae 19-3 | 4-7-6 14-3 2-8 5 9-5 10-5 10-6 12-8 11-1 
SO ACIteheners 4: osu eeenee eee ce 20 5-3-6 14-5 3 5-2 9-2 10-6 10-1 11-8 10-7 
30 Woodstock .iccees sade ee eae 17-9 |4-7-5-3 14 2-8 4-6 8-5 9-8 11 13-3 11 
Sl Ur atOras ws foot a eet 18 5-3-6 15-4 2:9 5 9-5 10-9 10:9 12-5 10-8 
38—LOnGOnee:. ba. see ona ee ee oe 18-7 | 5-3-6 16 2-9 5 9-3 10-9 10-6 12-4 10-9 
OU be NOMAS Ae} een io Sues 19-2 |4-7-5-3 15-5 3 Bro 9-4 11-7 11-8 13-1 11-8 
40-“Chatiramy, |b, iy ia. aee oe 18-2 4-7 14-4 3-2 4-9 8-7 11-2 10-7 12-8 11-5 
GAS IDUSOF 3550's p. 0's eae ot de ce ene om 18-8 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3-1 4-6 8-1 9-9 10-1 11-7 11 
42 SALID ee ecient 19-5 5-3 14-5 2-8 5 8-2 10 11-1 12-9 11-2 
48——-Owen Sounds. i2os cede asteen 18-2 5-3 13-9 2-7 4-6 8-7 11-4 10 11-3 10-4 
4£4-—INOnthi Bay. i.o.ce dene ten 18-2 6c 14-3 3°6 5-7 9-1 12-1 10 12-1 11-4 
45—SUGDUryeseras) voy meee 17-4 6 12-5 3-6 5:5 8-1 13-2 10-4 13-3 11-3 
46—Cobalt LW Noe c ets ike ctinee 19 6-7 1153 3-8 6 8-8 10-7 12-2 12-7 12-6 
4(—Tim mins wees eettonte ee ae 18-4 5-6 13-3 3-7 5-5 9-2 12-2 10-9 13-2 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..............- 17-4 |5-3-6-7 11-7 3-6 5-5 9-6 13-1 at 13-8 is 
40—Port Arthur ho. (hs. dcse eee cen 19 4-7-6 14 3-3 5-4 9-2 11-2 10-7 11-7 11 
b0—Fore. William tes eer eee 20-9 | 4-7-6 11-9 3-4 5-5 8-3 10-4 11-7 13 10-9 
Manitoba (AVOFALC) oc. deseo teed 21-0 5-3 15-0 3-4 5:5 9-6 10-9 12-8 14-0 13-0 
Si Winniper epee i ae eee 22-9 | 5-6-7 15 3-3 5-3 9-2 10-4 12-3 13-4 12-8 
62—Brandonss ee eee a ees oe site 19 A440 es 3-4 5-6 10 11-4 13-3 14-5 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-6 5:5 14-9 3:2 5-1 9-0 10-5 13-6 13-9 13-8 
Se- Regina 5". .e ee deen eee 20-3 |4-8-5-6 15 3:3 4-7 9-2 10-3 13-8 14 13-8 
64—Princo Albert... 5. seas oncteeen 21-6 4-8 14-7 3-1 5-5 7:7 10-8 13-2 13-5 13-9 
SO-— SaAskatoonii:bivewtecicitle bem soe 18-9 5-7 14-7 3-2 3 9-6 10 13-3 13-5 13-7 
66—Moose Jaiw:rteac cs. cdonemee en 21-6 6-4 15 3-2 5 9-3 it 14-2 14-4 13-8 
Alberta (average).(. Poo Sadana aed 21-8 6-4 15-0 3:3 5-5 7:4 10-3 12-7 13-6 13-0 
5(—Medicine*Hat...J... J. ccnccest eS Ae ade se Shacae te 3-4 5-9 7:6 10-1 13-4 13-9 13-6 
b8—Drumbeller.0=.'\2.=). ace ee 20-6 6-7 15 3-4 5-6 6-1 10:3 12-5 14-1 12-9 
O9——Wdmonton: .33.. cen bee eee 20-7 6-7b} 16-1 3-3 5:3 7-6 10-1 12-5 13 13-1 
60—Caleary ecco. ee 22-9 5-6 14 3-1 5-5 7:5 10-1 12-8 13-6 13-4 
6l—Lethbridge... «2%. aonneees 22 Hare (Pte tea ae 3-2 5-2 8-4 10-9 12-2 13-2 12-1 
British Columbia (average) 22-6 7:5 16-4 3-6 5:8 5:8 7:8 12-5 12-3 12-4 
O2——Bernie:wiseqsieicteeulc een eee FEA il heirs ae. 15 3-6 5-7 6-5 8-1 13-4 14 14-5 
OS INGISON 2235. Paranwe sh seas eee 22-5 HOCH Ilame' en eee 3-6 6 5-5 8-7 12-5 13 13 
64 Trail oo (ee ee ee aa en 20-6 7 16-2 3:6 5-9 6-3 8-3 11-9 12-8 12-5 
65— New Westminster............. 21-2 7-7-5 17-3 3-6 5-7 5:3 7-1 12-3 11-4 10-7 
OO-—<“Venedivertid. JR acph aecmeaen 25-1 7-7-5 17-5 3-7 5-4 O-7 6-7 12-1 11-6 12-2 
OPV Ctra 8.6. Sk oa eee ae 21-7 7:5 19 3-8 6 5-7 7 12-2 11-9 11-5 
RO Nemaimon, 0s ci ccb cae ume 23-8 7:5 15 3-3 6 5-2 7-5 11-2 10-6 11-2 
69—Prince Rupert...............:. 22-6 |6-3-8-3 15 Soy) 6 6-5 9 14-6 12-8 13-7 











a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1935 








Potatoes Apples 


- . © 
g 2 : ‘3 : ! ‘ a 
a S45 si Sel) Bs lige a Sy g fs 
B iF-5 a ke Ba | oe fy =I gq A A 
rae ie = = eel, Of (tac o BY 8 he ae 
O° n n ON = g hm o es a a. o no} 
oo. }| >S a rel 8a SH oe ibaae g a ant aa E8 
~ 4:0 a ® = an ~ of 5a le 208 a Sy nom" B <p Pio 
Ee ag ro = Any Be oo "= O16 8 er 2%. Gnu ne 
88) 22 | 3 bet) Be Pou Bes lbessh let B peed yes a Oa 
6 fo) Ay Ay re cs ay ee ‘6 s 6) c 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-9 3:5 732 16-3 22-7 14-8 12-5 16-6 15-3 58-1 20-9 55-1 43-5 
5-0 3:9 684 14-5 18-2 14-8 12-7 16-0 15-4 61-0 20-3 58-9 45-8 
4-8 3:6 664 15: OR ke 13-8 12e3 16-1 DS P| ame Polat 8 ce. LO Bs soe ntiom Lies ee OR ee had 1 
4-6 3:5 768 a OO) Oe ee, 13 12-1 15-7 14-3 55 19-8 55 44-7 | 2 
5 4-4 686 13-5 18-7 16:5 12-9 15 UT MO ewes ae 20a ies sree 50 3 
5-1 4-1 633 14-3 19-5 iy/ 12-1 16-7 16340 (bet Petes. 21-7 62:5 44-3 | 4 
5:5 3°6 767 15-7 V7 AA BN, he 14-3 16-5 16 67 21 58 46 5 
5 3-9 588 13:3 20 13-5 12-6 16 T5270 EO aie bs: 19-7 60 44-2 | 6 
4-7 3-7 483 11-3 15-7 12-5 13-3 15-2 Ly Me | Se Bet ven 1909 ROR i 43-5 | 7 
5-0 3:9 549 13-3 23°8 13-8 12-9 15-3 14-4 55-0 19-3 54-7 43-5 
5-2 3:9 579 13-1 21 14:5 13-5 15-6 Abe Dee betes ee 20 55 47-5 | 8 
5-3 4-1 573 13-8 24-4 14 12-2 15 13-3 ays 19.6 Wk cada, Ate 36-5 | 9 
4-8 3:9 -564 14-4 22-6 14-5 13-2 15-4 W4e 32 eet eee 19-3 59 41-5 |10 
4:8 3°6 -48 11-8 He} 12 12-7 15-2 by SSH. hates. 18-2 50 48-3 {11 
4-7 4-6 -612 13-8 23-1 13-7 12-4 16-3 14-1 62-6 20-7 61-2 41-7 
5 4-6 564 13-4 21-7 13-1 12-7 16-2 14:2 72°3 21-5 60-7 41 12 
4-7 4-6 598 14-7 Doro 14-7 13-1 16-4 TAN Aeon, Aue, Sobre 20-5 62 45-1 {13 
4:7 5 605 13 22-3 14-5 12-7 16-6 4e4 leek on teas 23-7 59 43-5 |14 
5 5-6 627 14 -Seltet: oe 13-6 12:3 15-8 13-1 52-5 LO AY dies mie poteests 41-9 |15 
4:2 4-8 565 12-4 27-5 14 12-7 16-5 13-7 65 18-4 58-5 39-4 |16 
4-8 4-7 637 14 20-2 14-7 12-5 17 15-7 59 19-7 65 42 17 
4-5 3-8 607 13-4 25 12-4 11-4 17-3 13-6 60 pT (an S| 42-5 |18 
4-9 4-3 672 13-9 26-3 13 12-1 16-3 13-8 80 21-3 61-3 39-1 |19 
4-7 4-4 633 14-8 18-5 12-9 11-7 14-9 14-2 49-5 19-6 62 40-8 |20 
4-7 3°38 672 14-9 23°2 14-8 12-7 16-7 15-7 57-7 20-7 55:7 40-6 
4-9 4-4 683 16-6 24-1 14-3 12-4 15-7 16-2 69 20-8 60-4 40-1 {21 
4-5 3°5 682 15-1 23 15-2 10 17 11S Il De ee 21-4 60-7 42 22 
4°8 3°8 706 14-5 24-7 17 12 16-1 15-4 52 19-2 51:3 40-1 |23 
5-4 3-4 628 13-7 SLE. are: 13-1 16-9 15-4 65 19-1 53-5 40:6 |24 
4-7 3-4 593 11-4 DOUG |S atari 12-3 15-4 1 sy eae tht vee 21-8 62:7 39-9 |25 
4-5 3 559 12-6 DOME ete 13-4 16-4 15-4 64 21-6 62 41-6 |26 
4-6 3 574 13-7 Pogo, A ay oe, ie 12-2 16-9 15-2 57 21-2 54-7 40-9 |27 
4:3 3-1 592 12:7 Qh OE 52 eee 12-2 16-1 16 58-5 20-5 58-2 38-1 |28 
4-9 3-2 595 12-9 VRGRI. 02 ee 11-7 16-8 16 69 22-2 54-7 41-8 |29 
5-4 2-9 573 12-3 27-7 15 12°7 16-6 15-5 62 19-6 50 39-4 |30 
4-9 3°3 522 13-8 DUES 4 a Wee 12-4 16-6 yay (at ee ee 18-7 45 40-8 {31 
4-5 2-7 525 11-4 Oe Oe ek Sees 12-8 16-9 14-6 55 19-5 47-5 37-9 |32 
4-5 2-7 562 13-9 1¥33074, 4 A pec me ic 13-6 17:3 15-9 65 20-6 57-5 40 33 
+°8 3°6 +594 13-4 LSet 2h: ee 12-8 18 16-9) (Ge. ob See 20-5 59 39-9 134 
4-7 2-7 -51 13-1 7h dl ene OR. Se 12-7 16 15-7 46 19-1 65 39-7 {35 
4-3 3:1 -576 13-5 TO2 Sh hs cas ee: 12-6 15-6 Lae 2) Wek. oaths LQ) li eversvaraenee 2 38-2 |36 
4-5 3:2 +521 10-9 QP W ide ee ee: 13-7 17-3 LoVe aA e. eeree 21-1 59-5 39-9 137 
4-5 2-7 529 11-5 ZO SEP |. eho: 13-2 15-8 a ie a | 2 0 Oe i 20-4 58 39-4 |38 
4-8 2-7 532 11-3 [OPP btm 13-6 16-6 LAS ERY 13 5 SEs Si ae Se V3) an Peer eee Se 40-7 |39 
4-5 2-4 607 13 DaoOSb: thee. 12-5 15-6 LB) dc Re Ee ee 20:3 58 39-7 |40 
4-4 2-4 697 13-8 22°58 ls eeakioet: 11:3 15-9 14-9 43 ZUSS «| easpcctetcn era ere 40-1 |41 
4-9 2-9 -50 11-6 L515). 34 eee. 12-6 16-3 1G) oes a | aoe Se 20:2 ia| Veaayede Pvaetets 36-2 |42 
4-5 2-7 -478 11-7 YN ea el 11-4 16-7 14-4 45 20-2 57:5 39-2 |43 © 
4-5 3-5 787 20-7 30 12 13-4 17-5 18-2 49 2 50 43-7 |44 
4-9 3°8 -895 18-7 25 13-5 13-1 16 17-5 62-5 20-5 60 43-7 |45 
5-2 4-8 -95 23-7 30 17-5 12-5 19 15-3 63 DSS Heer ieets 46-7 146 
5-1 3°9 1-072 PPO ONE Be aeee 5: 16-3 12-4 17-7 16 64:5 21-6 48-5 42-5 |47 
4-7 3°5 +94 19-6 QO-<E® |p deine 14-2 18 15-3 63°3 20-6 62 42-2 |48 
4:5 3-8 1-085 21-4 30 14-9 13-4 17-2 17-9 50:8 222, 48 39-9 149 
4-7 3°6 1-09 22 27-7 12-7 13-9 17-5 17-5 50-5 22-2 48-1 43-2 |50 
5-0 3:0 765 16°50... 4 14-4 11-7 17-4 16-0 56-5 20-2 49-8 44-0 
5 2-6 585 1c! N Ee 13-8 11-7 16-9 15-6 54-7 19-9 47-3 43-4 151 
5 3°4 945 1 8 ee 15 11-7 17-8 16-4 58-2 20-4 52-3 44-6 |52 
5-2 3°3 1-006 7) Nd a Sa 16-2 12:8 17-5 15-8 60-3 22°5 54-3 47-7 
5 3-1 95 22°67 | 4,2 eke 20 14 17-9 15-7 62-3 22-6 54-8 45-5 153 
5-4 3°8 975 19328 |e 8 Sree 13-5 12-3 19-4 16-4 64-8 24 54-6 48-6 |54 
5 2-9 1-11 Dees ete ne 15 12-3 16-2 15-6 58-4 21-4 54-2 47-8 |55 
5-3 3-2 99 Ot se A iD eae Sk 12-5 16-5 15-6 55-5 21-8 53-4 48-7 156 
5-1 2°74 888 20 Se 0.5 eee 15-1 12-3 17-6 15-8 56-8 22°6 52-6 50-2 
5 2-4 931 22 Sale. k eee 15 12-6 17-9 16 59-7 24-2 54-6 50-5 |57 
5:3 3:1 1-16 24 BG Fe cee 15 12-2 17-9 15-7 59-6 21-8 51-8 50-4 |58 
5-6 2°9 801 Te P | Sh eee 15-3 12-5 17-2 15-4 5 22-8 52 50 59 
4-9 2-5 884 ZO82F lok cee | oak oleae 11-5 16-5 15-6 54 20-7 49 48-1 |60 
4-8 2-6 663 TASIGS | 2. ee [cue ears 12:8 18-7 16-5 53-6 23-4 55-8 52 61 
5-5 3-1 1-008 ee a Bee ck 18-4 11-8 16-5 14-6 55-2 21-8 49-5 48-8 
6-1 3-2 973 25 Fe hae 17:5 12-7 18-1 16-9 59-3 21-2 56-7 51-7 |62 
6-2 3-1 1-14 26 te | Ree ee 22-5 12 18-2 15 58-7 22-5 53-7 52-5 163 
6-1 2-8 1-11 26S [2% <2 0s lose « 12-2 17-7 15-2 58-2 23-2 51-7 51-7 |64 
5 2-7 705 0 AYES I ae A. 15-3 11-6 15-2 13-7 48-1 20-5 44-5 44-2 165 
5-2 2-4 798 15 2GF |S tee [cee ects 11 15-2 13-9 55-7 22 46 44-6 |66 
5 2-9 979 QSA2e Veh. e ce eee ee eee 11-3 15-6 13-2 51°8 20-1 48 45-9 |67 
5-7 4-3 935 PANS ARE Pe sis.) 8 toe foe 1 12-5 14-5 14 52-5 22 45 50 68 
5 3:7 1-42 26 Dele ee 18-2 11-2 17-4 15 57> 23-1 50 50 69 
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RETALL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
ae) : pty 
ls og 2k % ia | ey he. F 2 
rie es Ss. | 92) 228 ¢ S a4 38 
5) ise ft) ell eee load Peed Ss 5 sg | g24 
: 3 8 |sgesli #5 |. 2g 3 5 ye. | oS 
no} o pee ae ag ot 5 a $ =] noms) ons 
LOCALITY > Hi. (os 4) ee Se ore Bag =. mi 55 Fue, 
as} s5| oS] 2s5 (285! at | as] <3 s | 23 | 24 | 8Bo8 
3 | om ade see w aa oo o— a= ar] hs con 
Bs | Sea Ce lias [Sael| ees |e) Be | BSN) Esal Baa gees 
Sei3a15a|] g2/88al aX “4 2 & bb © 5, ga 8 ta ePha 
Oo > oO H 'é) > oD) Ay (6) 77) 7) < 
cents | cents} cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4] 6-3 | 38-1 | 52-9 | 20- 14-2 3-0 42. 49-1 1:3 4-8 15-208b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-2 | 41-5 | 48-0 | 18-6 10-4) 3-1 42-3 39-7 11-6 4-9 15-500 
ISVGUCY. co. see ae oe 6: 6-3 | 41-9 | 48-5 | 19-6 13590) Hoel 45-1 48-3 11-6 4 O)5| 5.5: Bee et 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-6 | 6:4 | 44-4 | 47-2 | 20-8 9:2 | 2-9 40 87-1 11-8 Ais Ss | 5: 5a mere ae 
38—Ambherst............: 6-7 | 6-2 | 42-5 | 48-3 | 17-5 9:3 | 2-8 40 33°3 11-2 ASO 4. 5 ct E ts 
ARSE ATILAX' Satay o-c'e sie le hess 6-2 | 6-1 | 48-3 | 49-3 | 19-3 9-7] 3-8 44 44 12-5 5 15-50 
OTA INGSOD. SMM ois.c ah fey 6-2 6 36:3 | 46 18-2 OTim aa: | 42-7 40 11 Pipl ee es oe es 
GuSEruro.. Bs obese tw cb ceed 6-7 | 6-4 | 40-6 | 48-5 | 16-4 10:7 | 3-1 41-7 35-7 11-6 DE! oe Ee ee ee 
7-—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 6-2 5-8 | 43-3 | 46-8 | 18 13:6 | 2-8 44-7 36°4 12-5 4-7 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-7 | 6-5 | 42-5 | 48-1 | 17-0 10-2 | 2-7 40-5 37-9 12-2 4-9 15-750 
8—Moncton....:......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 48 49 17-9 10:3 | 2-9 44-5 39-1 12-3 5-1 
9—Saint John.......). 6:5 6-2 | 39:7 | 47-4 | 16-7 10:4 | 2-4 40 38-7 12 5 15-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 6-7 | 44-5 | 47-2 | 16-5 10:8 | 2-8 37-6 35-2 11-7 Behe ee SRB. Be 
1i--Bathurst “i6.....4 4. 6-7 | 6-4 | 42-8 | 49 16-7 9-1 2-7 40 38:7 12-7 2: Ga) 2 SB esas. 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 37-2 | 52-8 | 20-2 12:9 | 3-0 43-1 51-2 10-1 4-5 14-607 
12—Quebee. 2.20... 3. oe den 6 5-9 | 35-6 | 58-6 | 20-1 14-6 | 3 41-8 50:5 10:3 4-7 14-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-4 6-1 | 42-4 | 54-4 | 23 LESTE wee § 46-5 52-4 10-4 4:3 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 5-7 | 32 54-7 | 18-7 12eAs| 5 3 40 50-2 10-7 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
Ph SOrel. Peo ace hetod 6 5-8 | 35 44-4 | 19:3 11-1 3-1 39-4 55 10 4-7 14:25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5:9} 5-8 | 45 53-8 | 20 13-3 3-1 43 53-3 9-7 4-4 14-00 
D7 —aSt UOUnG:ee eats ch foes 6 6 32 43-6 | 20:2 LE Bip 50 55 10 Avhall +, do Bao otn 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-1 5-7 | 38-4 | 53-4 | 17-2 Lae ou 40 44 10 ca Sle Best). eee 
19—Montreal............. 5-9} 5-7 | 38-1 | 56-2 | 20-4 1S oa) eG 48-5 51-6 10-1 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
POU, Pe. 2Gihs wien oe ed 6-2 | 5-9 | 36-1 | 55-7 | 23 11:6 | 2:8 38-7 49-2 10 4-3 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 39-2 | 57-2 | 20-7 13-6 | 2-7 41-5 49-5 10-6 4-7 15-044 
ZI—OCHA WS Uc 5 che Dae 6 6 40-1 | 57-4 | 19-7 Rost oy D's: 48-1 50 10-1 4-4 |15-25-15-75 
22-—Brockvillew... ch do 5-9 5-8 | 37-2 | 58-6 | 19-6 11 3 40 45 10-3 4:7 14-50 
23-—Kingstons sae... cote 5:9 | 5-8 | 38-7 | 50-3 | 17-9 12 3:2 39-3 50 10 4-5 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 40-1 | 57-4 | 19-3 12-3 2:9 40-6 53°3 10-5 4-8 |14-50-15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7] 5-6 | 42 53-1 | 18-9 13-8 | 2-8 39°3 47-5 10-4 4-5 |15-00-15-25 
26--Oshawa sma scale, 6-2 6r2 5) 47-5) 1155-3) 1222 1284 sf) 207 45 56-7 11 4-4 13-95 
oi —Orilliak vue. sch oe, 5-9 | 5-9 | 40-8 | 56-5 | 21-7 1D%O |) 2-7 41-7 46 10 4-4 15-00 
US Toronton, Wr. on 5:7 | 5-6 | 42-9 | 58-2 | 19:3 11-9 | 2-6 44-3 49-4 9-9 4-3 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 | 5-8 | 37-3 | 60-5 | 20-8 13:7 | 2-8 45-8 56-7 9-3 4-3 13-00-13 -50g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-1 Dal i Sf ra1|, O82) Wed 12-8 | 2-5 40-9 45 10-6 4-8 14-50g 
Sl——Wamilton 2h)0s. snes 5-8 5-8 | 38-2 | 53 22-2 10:4 2:5 37 47-9 10 4-6 14-00 
62 Brantiord so: ssc 6-1 6-1 | 42-7 | 56-7 | 21 oA Nn Wai 42-1 48-6 10-2 5-1 |14-25-14-50 
Bo—Galte we was ets 6 5-9 | 33 53-9 | 20-1 13-4 2-9 45-6 49 10-2 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
34-—-Guelphi.. ay’... eas 5-9 | 5-9 | 43-1 | 56-9 | 21-4 12 2-7 43-7 49 10-7 4-7 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener,........... 6 5-9 | 32-8 | 57-1 | 18:3 11-9 Dit 41-3 43 10-2 3-8 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 6 36°5 | 58-8 |} 20-2 11-2 2-7 42-8 44-5 10-7 5:3 14-00 
Di—SEratiOrd ash... se cod 6-4 6-4 | 44-2 | 54-6 | 21-4 13-1 2-8 41-9 50-8 11-2 5-3 14-50 
BOP LONGON. ee .s ee lea 6-2 6-2 | 44-3 | 58-4 | 17-7 13-1 2-6 42-2 48-3 10-4 4-7 15-00 
389—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 6-3 | 40-6 | 59 19-8 1352, 1102-6 45-5 53 10-2 5-4 14-50 
a0-—Chatham ¥4).....0,.J04 5-9 | 5-9 | 40-1 | 56-7 | 19-4 13-6 | 2-6 41-4 40 10 4-8 |14-50-15-00 
Ale Windsor)...2s cao etn | 6 5-9 | 33-3 | 51-7 | 20-3 12-1 2-1 40-4 60 9-9 4-4 14-00 
AQ—ASAPNia sc) ce oc node Oe 6-5 | 6:4 |.38-3 | 59-3 | 21-7 12 2-4 35-8 40 10 4-9 15-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-2 6-2 | 45 54-3 | 21-6 10-6 | 2-9 36-4 46-7 10-1 4-6 |15-25-15-50 
£2 Norchypaye. so: . doses 6-9 6-6 | 38 59-9 | 20 1425) 53-6 41-7 60 12-8 4-7 |16-00-16-50 
AD SUG DUPY sss. ae 6-6 6-2 | 32-3 | 65 24-5 1387 pee ad 43-7 60 Iles 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
2O--Cobalte: ho a domes 7°5 7-2 | 40 61-7 | 25 15 2-9 35 50 11-5 5 19-00 
47-—Limiming: em oy... 7 6-9 | 38-6 | 64 21-6 16-2 2-7 OOe Ae te es Seles 2 eens 4-6 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6-6 Ord Bor 2055-3 | 177 15 2-6 41 46-7 12-4 4-4 14-50 
49—Port Airthir,......u.: 6-7 6-6 | 36-3 | 57-5 | 23 1545/03 4] 50 11-5 4-5 |15-75-16-00 
60—Fort William......... if 6-8 | 40-7 | 57-1 | 24-2 14-7 | 2-8 AD BM ia... ee 11-5 4-6 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6:9 | 7-0 | 38-5 | 49-4 | 21-8 14-2] 3-1 38-6 51-0 12-9 5:8 20-000 
Di--aWinnipes ss, eis 7 7 37-5 | 47-1 | 20-8 13-8 | 3 40-1 50-2 12-1 5-9 18-50 
_ 52—Brandon............. 6-8 6-9 | 39-4 | 51-6 | 22-8 14-6 | 3-1 ou 51-7 13-7 4-6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1] 7-2 | 33-6 | 51-4 | 22-2 19-5 | 3-5 43-4 55-8 14-1 SPF th wee ee de « 
Do-shvepina, Wola... Ce et 7-4 7-8 | 33 53 21:5 18-5al 3-3 41-2 60 13-3 DED «oh wa ererees 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-1 6-9 | 31-6 | 51-8 | 22-2 19-7a}| 4 43-7 50 14 5: Dz|.. cick Peeve 
bo Saskatoonss..... 824 7:1 7-2 | 32-4 | 50-4 | 20-4 19-2a} 3 41-9 57-5 14-2 BeQit Rb, Bae iee 
£256-—-MooseJaws ... 4. ay! 6-8 | 6-9 | 387-3 | 50-3 | 24-7 20-5a] 3-7 AG +7 Woke ee 15 ip an eee Ge Se ee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 6-8 | 32-6 | 48-0 | 21-8 17-1 3:3 40-9 54-0 14-1 ORI Add oe. ae oe 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:4 6-7 | 33-8 | 48-5 | 22 20 ai eo 42> bill peer e 12-5 4-5 g 
58—Drumbheller.......:.. 7-1 7 31 48-8 | 21-7 17-2a}] 3-4 36 55 15 Hoby il 6 AL Ramee ah 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 6-9 | 87-1 | 50-2 | 21-9 16-8a] 3-4 42-2 48-3 14 5-9 zg 
60--Caleary. iy 0. >) gee 6:8 6-9 | 31-1 | 46-6 | 21-4 15-7a}l 3:3 43-7 GOne ls  SeRB 4-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 6-5 | 30 45-7 | 22-2 16 al 3:5 40 52-5 15 WS) NOE ER a Bho, cet 
British Columbia (average)| 6-7 | 6-4 | 34-7 | 48-5 | 22-4 20-7 | 3-2 47-0 54-1 11-4 53h oe ae Be ree ee 
O2—Hernie: - 4a... ae 7:8 We d7ed! 1052-5) |f 2k 17-5a} 3-3 50 50 13-7 “1 Ga ae ON Be ae ae 
i3—Nelson: 5. ia... tee a Gel sors \vol- 2) |e2055 24-3al 3-7 48-7 53:3 14 pete. «$2 As ats 
O4—Prail.§. eae... eee 7-2 7-2 | 30-5 | 49-2 | 19-7 23°3a| 4 50 50 11 CA ce oe oe 
65—New Westminster....] 6-2 6 31-4 | 45 21-6 19-4a] 2-9 41 55 10-8 Deval. % bas. eteeves. 
DO—Vancouvers......0% 6-1 5-7 | 39-7 | 45-4 | 21-2 20 al 3 45 56 10 re Tel Wt he Pcie eee ae 
Oi—Victoria. 4a. 2 Ee 6-8 | 6-3 | 35-7 | 45-9 | 22-5 19-8a] 2-8 43-6 53-6 10°3 es ee ee 
68—Nanaimo.?).........: 6-1 5-7 | 34 45-9 | 25-8 20 al 2-8 50 60 10 fe |e 5 hee eee 
69—Prince Rupert. . 6-5 6-2 | 35 52-5 125 21-2a' 3-3 47-5 55 11-2 2 oS 2 | a ee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


hireh. 
$10-$35. ss. 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condi 
Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1935 




















Wood _ Rent 
. a ee eat eae ae 2 ———_——$—$— 
3 : r- i) 
8 2 Ke oh S Six-roomed 
Z 2 we, 2 = res © nn, zo 3 4 J eaacrey house Lire 
fo) In US: Saez ES > oe a ae eT ies ouse with | incomplete 
& 8 a 3 8 249 & 8 $4 8 Qa 9 eo] oes modern con-| modern 
a oO Oh Oo Sa bade BD 2 |e] veniences | con- 
£3 32 a28 £3. £28. mee S | S| per month | veniences, 
—Q oO a) 0 oa) N > Coils per month 
$ $ Gael Ge $ $ 
9-426 12-234 9.938 11-727 7420 8-728 7°585| 27-2 | 9-9 22174 15-900 
8-056 19-606 6-665 7:583 5-500 6-560 6-506] 28-9 | 9-8 21-167 14-250 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 i OUND Lee Cn pie name Meee ibs bg bebe iis ole toa 30-2 | 9-9}15-00-24-00 }12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6:00 | 30 10-1]15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00- 9-50 TOS SO) We ETE OA Ses | epee me. er eae came Cede les) VR A Re) eth 28-8 | 9-7|15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-00-10-50 11-00 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 G-7}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Bech cd ciate scR AAC rakes al (oat EN sav VRE ree SRE ig ene dA od (or RPP PROP (eR ORT a 30 9-6|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
EP Al eb 5 Cuchi Ca fer Rat ote eed eed ens ae Lied sl Carseat: Ries) A |e aN CR 30-3 | 9-7]18-00-25-00 \15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50— 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 9-00c} 28-1 | 9-8120-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-582 7-008 8-586 5-500 6-508 7-508) 28-4 | 9-6 22° 208 17-375 
9-75-11-75g 11-50 6-00¢ 7-00g 5- 00g 6-00g 30 9-6|20.00—-28.00 |15.00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12: 00° 11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 7:00-8:00 | 28-2 110 {18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 TPM LOMI 8 he BOM 8 iT He Ole Die Oe GE | Ul a Ad FE ee ee WO 27-3 | 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
CPA Ted oS Bi) Bun 8 fal [ Oa Ria Ue POA Le Up Re] ROR OE AIRY | Sg nee 28:2 | 9-3 18-00 15-00 j15 
9$-166 11-656 16-666 12-006 8-068 $- 868 8-550) 23-4 | 9-7 19-833 13-438 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 12-00ce 10-67c 10: 67e 6-75c] 22-2 | 9-8|20-00-28-00 }............ 1 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00e 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 26-1 | 9-7]16.00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 {13 
9-25 13-00 §-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25-2 | 9-2)20-00- 26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Frege AA OR i Naas kCuch er lege ch kl ehnacelens Glo aril Rae oes ee ae ae Sy ge SE DR at EL 8 dB a Sy a 21-2 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Re aS 12-25 11-33¢ 12-67¢ 8-67¢ 10-67¢ 8-00c] 21-2 | 9-8]16-00-22-00 }11-00-15-00 |16 
ee are dels lho. ein ciicatrdeal EA Ee BIR MIR AR WA Ge OD 2 A Ba | Bo CAO a 20-7 110 418-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Peis SAUNT Be fies OO oe eo Dl) oi 2 a ool ee Bie hae oe Wet 2 BR: |S A Ue Pe I 6 25 9-7110-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 18 
8-00 11-00 12-00c 13-33c¢ 8-00 9-00 12-00c] 25-4 | 9-6]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
LOZ OS Sreeve none ieee IRC AON TEM Eo. omMee Ci oem urn brane 6 ccm SLM REL A A etramniuctaleete orem era ieevn as 23°5 | 9-4]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-174 12-227 19-756 12-580 8-683 10-339 9-229| 25-7 | 9-4 23° 107 16-883 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00f 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 25-7 | 9-4/20-00-29-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-25- 9-00 1425 U1 asinine ie. il nek pg RAE Me esr elena ed eRe BOM Era, LIP rs cacy eR ne 23-3 | 8-7|18-00-22-00 |14:00-18-00 |22 
7-50— 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c] 24-5 | 9 |18-00-23-00 }|15-00-18-00 |23 
10.00-12-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 TOGO ieee, eat alae 24-4 | 9-7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {24 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 | 25 8-6}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-20 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 23-3 | 9-1]17-00-26-00 }10-00-17-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 9-00 FHC C) A dP Re) toed Pi Ad pe iy I a na 24-8 | 9-6]19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25-3 | 9-6122-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7-50 11-50¢ g g g g 2g 25g 9 |18.00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50 11-00¢ g g g g g 24-8g) 9-5/22.00-32-00 |15.00-22-00 {30 
9-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-2 | 9-2121-00-30-00 }13-00-20-00 |31 
11-75 iE ER. ges Ohm i VSSLO Ue PAM oye Ae at 13-00 8-25¢ 25-4 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c] 24-5 | 9-4120-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
9-50-11-50 12-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 iO OO Si eeeine Wchetorace: 24-8 | 9 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 iSO | [ee Aeneas Serbia 24-7 | 9-7|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-00 iy tsa Ul te Ble te Aad nots eed RUM el Te cle Bn bl ly SNR epee | [de Nea tags aah Pal 23-3 | 8-3/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
11-50 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 1 OO) Sera Sheraieon: 22-8 }10 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 {37 
10:00 |11-50-13-00 |.......... ED: | 00G [eee eee TAGS Oe) sy sana ts Fab ir 24-5 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
10-50-11-50 |11-25-12-50 |.......... 14.00-16.00c].......... 12-00c 12-00c} 25 9-5120-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
9-00 5 AU Eta OF Peas esr eat ROEM. dcprity © aso Te MEN Ss Cie sucks B11 PReRPRENY a COMES Scr | Letom ee 23-5 | 9-4]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 |10-00-10-50 | ....... ..116-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14-00c]12-00-16- 00c]...... 9-2120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
9-00 DOOM erepate sc ISR tah, cae ated Pee ote LS Tins om edeatare hee Wakes © Rebs Sihgens 24-4 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
hy ey eae a LL G0 geet dara. alt bate Aa veal Hie ee cc e ee a eee | Ob eer 4 ES 00524 700. 0s 00-20. 00 mas 
12-75 TS OOF MEN gc costae ah meeis cit oleh ct lc meenae cH Mic ore cup gem a o eM ume ericte sir atvene QO BW OiOlpa ie cic de bekh cecllete occs stebebehe rcs 44 
9-00-13-50 TSSGOL Ly £8). IBSS0E Hh cA ae 9-00c §-00c} 30 9-5/23-00-33-00 |20-00-23-00 |45 
SS ALES Al aie hg PRE RAAL  Giir. ee An LOSDORW cnx cals 20st 0° D0Cl on. palack cmnas | aoU 9-4 a 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 TOPOO ee cto teks aan: 35 10 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c} 27 10-8}15- 00-22- 00-]10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00e 6-25 HOE Beet een Sees 27 9-5120-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 49 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-00 7°75 6-00 OP PSA Ie aleactete) AA tee 28-3 | 9 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 [50 
10-159 4625). ceed. SA led, .coa amicrar 6-938 7-688 6-506) 27-7 |10-1 23, 000 16250 
OF G0-12 00. 4 OOR1or D0" terete cre loci a Sele ee ee 5-25-8-75 | 6-00- $-50 (O10 By, Bee 10-1]22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
850-1050 12-50-16. 508% oS eo Se le 5-75-8-00 | 6:25- 9-00 6:50 | 27-7 |10 |18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |52 
8-375 LGAG2AI5 F280. cediavtedc enve.: 5-258 7-781 8-500) 28-9 |10-7 23-506 16-756 
8-50-12-25h TE OO Loree ah Mn Lace ake <a on senate te Te OOS SOO cares. see on eee 25-8 |10-4/20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53, 
8.00—- 9-00h LO QOE| LER tne Shee Le 3502475025 00762008 Er. ieee 29-6 |12-5]20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
6-75- 8-50h LAF 6UGS BR fe SSRs aN Ie ee 6-25-6-75} 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-6 {10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5:00- 9-00h SOOM easton era ion cic ercaite cll leslaes ee a8 8-00-12-00c 10-00c| 30-7 }10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56: 
5-406 16:000|. RIO. Sas 5-580 6-606 4-000) 29-3 |10-3 22-000 15-375) — 
g g g z Ps g g 32-5e) 9-8|18-00-25-00 | 14-00-18-00 [57 
(JOUVE AS ir ee |e Oh trade in Pie vn mene Mr reli Rar lear Paneer ced Prat pg gwd 29°3 {11 r 58 
2-75- 4-25hb g g g 5: 00g 600g g 81-2@}11-1}18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
7.00- 7-50h 10-00g g g 6-00g 6:00g 4-00g] 25g |10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
Ce LolNUES Gicardanall ib eg AAT bite SES the 7 Soa a CA a dea ia al A tees aa | a ee SRL 4-00 | 28-5 | 9-7|17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 TE-SO8). Se Ae cla leet. Se 6-313 6-714 4-887) 32-9 |11-9 20-938 15-500 
PN aer Rd Meissen eae 1S Sasa: eae aR caer > ot Meal heaton Nowe deta citr lbakciteyevahsuswera valli Bons secqnpeec’ = Sole ar ale, orate om foe 37°5 115 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 TORSO Se ratte ates coe 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 37-5 |12-5/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-5C LO Owyhee ces wee Sete lliahe eles eeeoke. 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 OcoUG ane 11-3]20-00-26-00 |16-00—20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 TL OES Siegen argv: | core Mebane cetate ee| e aUN ett ccat 5-00 3-50 | 30-8 }11-5}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LO STOR ARG ARRON. eee tee ck detec tones 6-50 4-25 | 28 10-3]15- 00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 |66 
8- 75-10-75 Oi OOM en oe wa Bc ae oats 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢e] 30-8 }12-2|17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
AU ROS AOS | teets citrine sere ante ettrerse lie tahiti sistent re sie uae ts SEO Verete are, ane atic: 33-3 {10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
1 2200-18-50 Eile CHADLTRCTS CAA SRE TETG De RR AA cA ee A eas 5-00-10.00i! 7.00-12-00i 4-80 | 32-5 112-2!'25-00-30-00 '15-00-20-00 169 


price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natura! gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including 
tion and conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, 
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(Continued from page 204) 

for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1918. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913100) 


Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food pnt Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Deo. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 158 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934.... 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.... 106 143 129 113 158 125 
May 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934.... 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.... 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
OGte1034 5... 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934... 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Date OSD. ror 102 144 129 115 155 123 


*The figures for ‘‘al] items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were somewhat higher in most 
localities, sirloin steak being up in the aver- 
age from 19-3 cents per pound in December 
to 20 cents in January, rib roast from 14:7 
cents per pound in December to 15-5 cents 
in January, while shoulder roast was 4 cent 
per pound higher at 10-8 cents. The price of 
veal averaged 12-1 cents per pound in Jan- 
uary as compared with 11-6 cents the previ- 
ous month. Prices were higher in Ontario 
and British Columbia than in other provinces. 
Mutton was up in the average from 18-9 
cents per pound to 19-7 cents in January. 
Salt pork was fractionally lower at an average 
price of 18-9 cents per pound in January. 
Bacon was also down from an average of 
32°7 cents per pound in December to 32:3 
cents in January. 

The price of fresh eggs showed a substan- 
tial seasonal fall, averaging 37 cents per 
dozen in January, as compared with 41-4 
cents in December and 40-7 cents in January, 
1934, while cooking averaged 29-5 cents per 
dozen in January as compared with 31 cents 
in December. Milk was fractionally higher 
at 10-3 cents per quart. The price of cream- 
ery butter rose from 25-1 cents per pound in 
December to 25:5 cents in January. In- 
creases were more pronounced in Ontario 
than in other provinces. 

Onions were fractionally higher at 3-5 cents 
per pound. The price of potatoes showed 
little change being 73 cents per ninety pounds 
in January as compared with 72 cents in 
December. Evaporated apples were down 
from an average of 15-3 cents per pound in 
December to 14:8 cents in January. The 
price of granulated sugar was lower in many 
localities, the Dominion average being 6:4 
cents per pound. The price of anthracite 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Commodities Com Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.} Jan. 
Tadivies 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 | 1935 
*All commodities................ 502 64-0}127-4/155-9}110-0} 97-3)103-0} 96-9] 94-0] 95-3] 75-9] 63-8] 70-6) 71-2) 71-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-11127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2)105-1) 95-0} 87-1] 92-0] 57-8] 50-5) 64-0] 66-6] 66-8 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1}145-1/109-6] 96-0)103-0}107-1/107-0}109-9| 88-2) 57-2) 65-1] 66-0] 67-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products At ewes cert ees 60 58-2|157-11/176-5| 96-0)101-7/104-3] 94-5] 93-2) 88-6] 75-0] 67-9] 72-5] 72-6) 72-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper MR Pie ic Nake niente aja'e 44 63-9] 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3)100-6] 98-4] 93-7) 93-3] 81-7] 63-5] 65-3) 64-5] 64-8 
V. Iron aid Its Products...... 39 68-9/156-9|168-4/128-0)104-6)100-8] 93-7} 93-3] 92-9} 88-7] 85-4] 86-6] 86-8] 86-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4/141-9)135-5) 97-0] 97-3)105-7] 91-4] 96-9] 95-5] 69-1] 56-9] 67-0} 63-7| 64-0 
VII. Rear lis Minerals and 
MR ce Merete: saree re 73 56-8] 82-3)/112-2/116-6)107-0)100-6] 92-8! 93-4] 93-4] 89-3] 86-0} 86-1] 86-1] 86-4 
VIII. Be eio and Allied Pro- 
CUB acicielne s/o aveicie scolsictersts 73 63 -4)118-7)|141-5)117-0)105-4/100-9) 96-9} 94-9] 94-6] 88-3} 81-9] 80-6] 80-6} 80-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9)107-0)140-0)108-0) 95-1/103-2] 96-0} 94-1] 95-2) 81-5) 69-7] 74-2] 73-2) 73-8 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOM hace Chace eerie 116 61-8)119-4)151-0/105-4) 90-2/103-1] 99-2) 96-6|103-4] 79-6] 59-3) 69-1] 67-9} 68-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3]111-4/101-4/103-2) 93-9] 92-4] 89-8] 82-8] 76-6] 77-6| 76-7| 77-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 |. 67-4)131-5}163-1)112-8] 99-11103-2) 97-9] 93-6] 94-5] 69-7] 57-8] 65-9} 68-4] 68-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6)113-8]104-1/102-7| 94-8] 94-4] 96-2] 91-5) 87-7] 86-5] 89-6) 89-7 
Producers’ Materials.......} 329 69-1/138-3)170-4/}112-6] 98-2/103-3] 98-2) 93-5] 94-3) 67-3] 54-5] 63-6] 66-0} 66-2 
Building and construction 
materials (rss J oes 97 67-0} 100-9|144-0/122-8/108-7|102-3] 95-2] 98-0) 97-4] 84-0] 75-7) 82-1] 81-5] 81-8 
Manufacturers’ materials. 232 69-5) 147-2)176-6)110-2) 95-8]103-5| 98-9] 92-5] 93-6} 63-6] 50-9] 60-5] 63-4) 63-6 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
IA Wields oe sei ees cess 167 | 58-2/131-3)169-5)103-4) 89-1)107-2| 95-7] 86-6] 89-6] 58-7) 51-0] 62-7] 65-1) 65-3 
Ba Animal! si.458 tecsne oe 90 70-4/129-9)}146-6/109-6) 95-5/104-0]105-1]105-1/106-7| 86-2] 58-6] 66-3] 68-0} 68-7 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6/132-9]161-4/102-8) 86-7/105-11/103-3] 95-6]102-7| 60-9} 43-6] 55-3] 61-6) 61-4 
Te Marine: 2220... Sak 16 64-4/111-1]111-7| 91-6) 91-9) 98-3] 98-0]105-6]104-8] 84-8] 59-1] 68-7] 69-6] 72-9 
PRU Morest. 20. cess cette ates 52 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3]100-7] 98-3] 93-6] 93-1] 81-6] 63-8] 65-5] 64-6] 68-8 
Vea Ntineralitesesc teciten eas 183 67-0)111-3}131-4/117-6/105-8}101-1] 91-9) 92-8] 92-2] 84-7] 80-4] 82-8} 82-2) 82-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 232 63 -8/}120-7|155-7|107-5} 94-81106-0}100-3} 94-2] 97-6] 66-4] 51-2] 61-0} 64-3] 64-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
M7) UE IAM. cic avorese sleet stort els = 276 =| 64-8/127-6/156-8]116-7|100-5/103-0} 95-6] 92-6] 92-6] 79-0] 67-2] 73-0) 72:7| 73-8 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January, 1934, the number is 567. 


coal was up in the average from $15.17 per 
ton to $15.21. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Waindsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint 
John, $14; Quebec, $14.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; 
Montreal, $15.75; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, 
$16; Belleville, $16.50; Peterborough, $16.50; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, 
$15.50; Hamilton, $15; Brantford, $16.25; 
Galt, $16.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $19; Port Arthur, $16; Fort Wil- 
liam, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices again showed little movement. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William: and Port Arthur basis, averaged 79 
cents per bushel in January as compared with 


79.2 cents in December. The price at the 
beginning of 1934 was 65 cents per bushel. In 
coarse grains rye declined from an average 
price of 58.9 cents per bushel in December 
to 54.3 cents in January and barley from 54.9 
cents per bushel to 50.4 cents in January. The 
price of flax advanced from $1.40 per bushel 
in December to $1-436 in January. Flour at 
Montreal was 20 cents per barrel lower at 
$5.20, while rolled oats at Toronto declined 
from $3.15 per ninety pound bag to $3.05. 
The price of raw sugar at Montreal was up 
from $1.75 per cwt. to $1.90, while granulated 
was unchanged at $4.90 per cwt. Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York advanced from 12.8 cents 
per pound to 13.1 cents. The price in 
January, 1934, was 9.3 cents per pound. In 
livestock choice steers at Toronto were up 
from $5.38 per hundred pounds to $5.54 and at 
Winnipeg from $3.80 per hundred pounds to 
$4.17. Bacon hogs at Toronto advanced from 
$8.12 per hundred pounds to $8.56. Lambs also 
were higher the price at Toronto being up 
from $726 per hundred pounds to $7.55. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was 2 cents per 
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pound higher at 24.6 cents. Stocks in cold 
storage were stated to be 48 per cent in excess 
of holdings at the beginning of January, 1934 
but about 24 per cent less than at the begin- 
ning of December. The price of fresh eggs 
at Montreal was substantially lower at 3l 
cents per dozen in January as compared with 
38.9 cents the previous month, while at 
Toronto the price averaged 28.5 cents per 
dozen in January and 35.3 cents in December. 
Stocks in cold storage at the beginning of the 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 


Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 


table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934” issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour GazerTs, January, 1935. 


Great Britain 


WHuo.tnesaLE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—=100, was 62:9 
for December, an increase of 0:2 per cent 
for the month. Small advances were shown in 
all groups except “other food,” “other metals 
and minerals” and wool, all of which declined 
slightly. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82:8 at the end of December, 
an advance of 2:2 per cent for the month. 
All groups contributed to this advance except 
vegetable food and “sugar, coffee and tea” 
which were slightly lower. The two groups 
showing the greatest increase were animal food 
amounting to 6°5 per cent and textiles 4°5 
per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 143 at the beginning of ‘January, a de- 
crease of one point for the month due to lower 
food prices, chiefly seasonal reductions in the 
prices of eggs. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 101-0 for December, a decrease of 
0-2 per cent for the month. In any group, 
where there were any changes recorded, they 
were very slight. 


Cost or Livina—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-2 for 
December, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the 
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month were very much higher than a year 
ago but about 42 per cent less than at the 
beginning of December, 1934. Raw silk at 
New York was up from $1.63 per pound to 
$1.71. In lumber spruce scantling advanced 
from $11.75 per thousand board feet to $15, 
and hard maple from $55 per thousand board 
feet to $60. Electrolytic copper at Montreal 
was $7.48 per hundred pounds as compared 
with $7.48 the previous month and $9.30 in 
January, 1934. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


month, due to a small decrease in food prices. 
There were no marked changes in any of the 
groups for the month. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricrs.—The index number of the: 
Provincial Economic Council of Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 277-24 for November, a 
slight advance over the October level. An 
increase in industrial materials was recorded 
due to higher levels in the textiles, minerals. 
and metals and miscellaneous vegetable 
products groups. Food on the other hand was 
lower, showing reductions in both vegetable 
and animal foods. 


Cost or Livinc—The national index num- 
ber, on the base June 1927=100, was 69-81 for 
November, a slight increase over the October 
level and is the third successive month to 
show an increase. The index number for food 
only showed an advance also. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 76:9 for December, an advance of 0-5 
per cent for the month, of 8-6 per cent over 
December, 1933, and of 22-8 per cent over 
December, 1932, although the level is still 17-6 
per cent below December, 1929. Compared 
with the previous month, the index number in 
December, 1934, showed advances in all of the 
ten groups except for slight decreases in fuel 
and lighting materials, metals and metal pro- 
ducts and housefurnishing goods. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is. 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9-4925 at January 1, an increase of 2-2 per 
cent for the month. This is the highest point 
reached in four years and as compared with 
the low point of March 1, 1933, it is a rise of 
nearly 50 per cent. 


Frpruary, 1935 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities, was $173,075 at January 1, a rise of 
1-69 per cent for the month, and is the highest 
point reached since June 1, 1930. The in- 
crease for the month was due to higher food 
and clothing prices. 
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Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 80-8 for December, 
showing no change from the November level. 
Small advances in food, clothing, and fuel and 
light were offset by declines in housing and 
sundries. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1934 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, ete., as well as fatali- 
ties to persons incidental to the pursuit of 
their occupations) which were recorded in the 
Department as occurring during the fourth 
quarter of 1934, was 260, there being 107 in 
October, 93 in November and 60 in December. 


The report for the third quarter of 1934, 
showing 260 fatalities, was given in the Labour 
GazettE, November, 1934, page 1075. In the 
fourth quarter of 1933, 187 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GazettE, February, 1934, 
page 206). The supplementary list of fatal 
industrial accidents, not reported in time for 
inclusion in the reports covering the periods 
in which they occurred, contains 23 fatalities 
for the first three quarters of 1934. 


In this series of reports it is the custom > 


to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzerTTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1934 were .as follows: agriculture, 39; log- 
ging, 36; fishing and trapping, 12; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 45; manu- 
facturing, 19; construction, 28; electric light 
and power, 5; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 43; trade, 18; service, 20. 

Of the mining accidents, 25 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining” and 20 in “coal mining.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 4 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 1 in “leather, fur and 
products,” 1 in “saw and planing mill prod- 
ucts,” 1 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
3 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in “non- 
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ferrous metal products,” and 5 in “ non-metal- 


lic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 14 in “ highway 
and bridge,’ and 6 in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 13 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 21 in “ water 
transportation,” 2 an “air transportation,” 4 
in “local transportation,” and 1 in “storage.” 

In trade there were 6 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,’ and 7 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 4 in “custom and repair,” 
3 in “personal, domestic and business,” and 
3 in “ professional establishments.” 


Accidents involving the loss of two or more 
lives were as follows:— 


On November 25, a farmer and his son were 
drowned when they broke through the ice 
on a river near Connaught, Ontario. 


On October 31, a captain and a cook of a 
fishing schooner were washed overboard in a 
storm and drowned in Clayoquot Sound, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

While installing an oil burner, a plumber and 
his assistant were killed in an explosion from 
lighting a match on October 20, at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

When one train ran through an open switch 
and collided with another at Dundas, Ontario, 
on December 25, two porters lost their lives. 


When a steamer sank in a storm on Lake 
Muskoka, Ontario, on October 6, the captain 
and mate were drowned. 

On October 28, the owner of a schooner, 
the engineer and a seaman, were drowned 
near Quebec City, Quebec, when their schooner 
was swamped in a storm. Another captain 
and a seaman were drowned on the same date 
near Clarke City, Quebec, when their schooner 
sank in a storm, and when a third schooner 
foundered in this storm, off Anticosti Island, 
Quebec, a seaman was drowned on the same 
date. On November 13, two longshoremen 
fell into the harbour and were drowned at 
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Saint John, New Brunswick. When their boat 
was struck by another freighter on Lake 
Huron, Ontario, on November 21, a steward, 
watchman, second cook and deck-hand were 
drowned. 

Supplementary list of accidents—A supple- 
mentary list of accidents occurring during the 
first three quarters of 1934 has been compiled 
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which contains 23 fatalities, of which 1 was 
in agriculture, 2 in logging, 2 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 4 in manufac- 
turing, 4 in construction, 4 in transportation 
and public utilities, 1 in trade and 5 in service. 
One of these accidents occurred in January, 
1 in February, 1 in April, 3 in May, 2 in June, 
4 in July, 3 in August and 8 in September. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1934 
BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Third International Conference of Social Work 
The Third International Conference of (4) Material welfare: The relation of the 


Social Work will meet in London, England, 
July 12-18, 1936. The general subject for the 
Conference will be: “Social Work and the 
Community.” The subject will be dealt with 
under the following heads: 

1. Social work and the local community: 
The present position: The role of the neigh- 
borhood and local unit, such as parish, village, 
county, suburb, city, metropolis: National 
and International Social work. 

2. Social services in relation to the national 
and local community: 

(1) Health: relation of health services to 
the local community: (a) Promotion of 
physical and mental health; (b) Treatment 
of disease; (c) Social provision. 

(2) Education: The relation between the 
local community and educational services. 

(3) Recreation: The relation between 
recreational services and local community life. 
The influence of: (a) Radio, the cinema, 
commercialized sport, etc.; (b) Community 
recreational efforts, traditional and modern 
dancing, local drama, music, etc. 


local community to provision for general 
welfare: e.g. pensions, insurance, and relief. 


3. The aesthetic, social, moral and spiritual 
effects upon local community life of social 
services. 


The British Columbia Gazette of January 
17, contains a notice of the Provincial Board 
of Health containing regulations governing 
the use of “wiping rags” (including cast-off 
clothing, etc.), for wiping or cleaning pur- 
poses in commercial and industrial employ- 
ments. Such rags are not to be sold or dis- 
posed of unless completely sterilized, and 
upon this being done, packages offered for 
sale must be marked “sterilized wiping rags”. 
The cleaning and washing of wiping rags is 
prohibited “in the same building or by the 
same machinery or appliances in or by which 
clothing and articles for personal wear or for 
household use are laundered”. Sterrilization 
regulations also extend to the re-making of 
mattresses from second-hand bedding material. 


Frsruary, 1935 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


If. Union suspends Pension Fund Beneficiary 
Cannot Claim Pension 


A railway engineer, a member of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men since 1917, brought an action against the 
officers and administrators of the Brotherhood 
for the sum of $450. In August, 1920, the 
Brotherhood granted the plaintiff a pension 
certificate on the following conditions: total 
and permanent disablement rendering him in- 
capable of discharging his functions as a 
railway employee; satisfactory proof of 
his condition; and acceptance in advance of 
the rules then laid down by the Brotherhood 
or as subsequently amended. The plaintiff 
accepted the certificate with these conditions. 
He alleged that he was totally and perma- 
nently disabled in 1922, that he then became 
entitled to $75 per month, and that he re- 
ceived payment of that sum each month until 
December, 1931, when the Brotherhood in- 
formed him that they could pay him no more. 
The plaintiff applied for the continuation of 
his pension, first to the president and then to 
the directors of the Brotherhood, but his ap- 
plication was refused. 


As the Brotherhood was not an incorporated 
union, the plaintiff brought an action against 
its administrators under the laws of Canada 
and those of the Province of Quebec. The 
Superior Court at Kamouraska rejected the 
claim for the reasons stated by Hon. Judge 
Bouffard, as follows: 


An employee, such as the plaintiff, who is 
a member of a labour organization and parti- 
cipates in a pension fund, subject to the con- 
dition that the union is entitled to make such 
changes in the fund as it may see fit, and who 
has agreed in advance to accept such changes, 
cannot complain if subsequently, at a regular 
meeting of the union and by a resolution 
adopted by a majority of its members, the 
fund is abolished and a new fund established, 
the latter containing conditions different from 
those of the original fund, and being such that 
the plaintiff cannot comply with them. The 


plaintiff cannot invoke any acquired right in 


such a case, and can only object to the sus- 
pension of his allowance on the ground that 
the change infringed law, custom and moral- 
ity. 

The Court found, further, that a non-incor- 
porated union, with headquarters in the 
United States, even though it had members 
and local unions in Canada, is none the less a 
foreign union, subject to the laws of the place 
of its origin, in this case the laws of the State 
of Ohio. Moreover, Section 4 of the federal 
Trade Unions Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 


ada, 1927, chapter 202), forbids the prosecu- 
tion of a trade union when the question at 
issue concerns the application of the funds of 
a union to provide benefits to its members, as 
in the present case. 

Simard versus Couturier and others (Que- 
bec) 1934 Rapports Judiciaires de Quebec, 
Cour Supérieure, vol. 72, page 574. 


Workman cannot sue for Wages agreed on 
between Contractor and Owner 


Action was brought against a contractor by 
a workman for wages earned in the course of 
construction of Glenmore reservoir, near Cal- 
gary. The circumstances in the case were set 
forth by Mr. Justice Clarke, in the Alberta 
Supreme Court, as follows: 

“The plaintiff was paid all the wages which 
the defendant agreed with him to pay, but 
the plaintiff claims a sum in excess thereof by 
reason of the following provision in the con- 
tract for the construction of the reservoir 
between the defendant and the city of Cal- 
gary: 

‘The contractor must pay or cause to be paid 
to all mechanics, workmen, labourers and team 
owners employed by him or by any sub-con- 
tractor under him the execution of this con- 
tract, wages not less than the union or pre- 
vailing rate of wages for such work as the said 
mechanics, workmen, labourers, team owners 
and drivers may be engaged upon, and as such 
wages may vary from time to time during the 
progress of this contract until its completion.’ 

“The contract provides for the determin- 
ation of all disputes by certain engineers 
named in the contract whose decision shall be 
final. The plaintiff having failed to get satis- 
faction for his claim from the engineers 
brought this action. 

“In my opinion he cannot succeed, for want 
of privity between him and the defendant 
regarding the provision in the main contract 
which I have referred to. It may be also that 
his claim is res judicata by reason of the pro- 
ceedings before the engineers. I do not de- 
cide that point, it may be evidence would be 
required before determining it. The recent 
decision of the Privy Council in Young v. 
C.N.R. (Lasour Gazette, December, 1930, 
page 1472) appears to be conclusive against the 
plaintiff. I do not see that the plaintiff’s posi- 
tion can be strengthened by making the city 
a party to the action and for that reason there 
is nothing to be gained by enlarging the mo- 
tion for that purpose. 

“The action must be dismissed with costs, 
including the costs of examination for dis- 
covery, Rule 27, not to apply.” 

Ore versus Bennett and White Construction 
Company, Limited (Alberta), 1934, Western 
Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 744. 
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Liability of Employer for Accident where 
Chauffeur has engaged substitute 


Further appeal, to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, was made by the defendant, the 
Gillespie Grain Company, in the case noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, May. 1934, page 489, 
under the title Kuproski versus North Star Oil 
Company, Limited. In this case a truck 
driver, employed by the defendant contrary 
to his orders alloweda third person, an experi- 
enced driver, to drive the company’s truck 
while remaining in the seat beside him. Due 
to the negligence of this third person, a 
stranger was injured. 

The Supreme Court of Canada affirmed the 
judgment of the Appellate Division of the 
Alberta Supreme Court, which in turn affirmed 
the judgment of his Honour Judge Ewing. 
The Court held that the employee’s disobedi- 
ence was merely improper conduct within the 
scope of his employment, that the employee 
was in charge of the truck at all times and 
retained a duty to keep a proper look-out, 
and that the employer was liable. 

Gillespie Grain Company versus Kuproskt 
(Alberta) Supreme Court of Canada, 1935, 
Domiinon Law Reports, vol. 1, page 81. 


Applicability of Workmen’s Compensation 
to Relief Worker in Ontario 


A resident of London, Ontario, was on relief 
for some months prior to February 6, 1933. 
The system in force in the city of London 
at that time was to issue vouchers to an 
applicant for relief, after his circumstances 
had been investigated, in favour of the land- 
lord for the rent, water rates and light and 
heat accounts. A card would be given to the 
applicant showing the number of hours he 
must work for the city, and it was expected 
that he would do this work before a new 
voucher would be issued. In accordance with 
this practice a card had been taken by the 
resident in question to the city employment 
office where he was told to report to the 
foreman of the London Public Utilities Com- 
mission. This he did, and he was detailed 
to assist in cutting trees in a park owned 
by the city. While so engaged, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1933, he suffered injuries from which 
he subsequently died. 

The widow of the deceased brought an 
action against the city, under the provisions 
of the Fatal Accidents Act (Revised Statutes 
of Ontario, 1927, chapter 183), to recover 
damages for the death of her husband, which 
she alleged had been caused by the negligence 
of the city or of its servants. It appeared 
that the foreman was negligent in having 
failed to warn the men on the job, some of 
whom had no previous experience in chopping 
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trees, as to the dangers of their operations. 

Mr. Justice Kirwin, who tried the case with- 
out a jury, found on the evidence that the 
foreman had shown negligence as claimed, 
and that the deceased had not been in any 
For the city it was contended 
that the municipal corporation was not lable 
and that the plaintiff should have sued the 
Public Utilities Commission. On this point 
the Court declared that the latter Commission 
was the statutory agent of the municipality. 
The judgment as summarized in Ontario 
Weekly Notes, proceeded as follows:— 

It was next argued that, so far as the 
claim of the plaintiff was based upon the pro- 
visions of Part II of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, the action failed because a 
municipal corporation is not an “industry”, 
which, by sec 1 (i), includes establishment, 
undertaking, trade and business. It is pointed 
out that in sec. 1 (2) it is enacted that the 
exercise and performance of the powers and 
duties of a municipal corporation shall, for 
the purposes of Part I, be deemed the trade 
or business of the corporation, thus inferring 
that they should not be deemed the trade or 
business of the corporation for the purposes 
of Part II. However, the opening part of 
sec. 1 (2) is controlled by the latter part, 
which clearly sets forth the object of the 
subsection. 

Although the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Lewis v. Nisbet & Auld Limited, (1934) S.C.R. 
333 (Lasour GazxeTTe, July, 1934, page 719) 
reversed the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
the judgment of Middleton, J. A. (Lasour 
GazEeTTE, July, 1933, page 750) gives a 
clear and concise account of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. As pointed out 
by him, cases falling under Part I would 
not exhaust the category of accidents, and 
that, while under sec. 122 farm labourers and 
domestic and menial servants were left to the 
rigour of the common law, many remained 
which it was intended should be covered by 
the provisions of Part II of the Act. That 
part is based on the old Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation for Injuries Acts, but in- 
creased materially the liability of the em- 
ployer. For instance, a workman is given 
a right of action where personal injury is 
caused to him by reason of the negligence ‘of 
any person in the service of his employer 
acting within the scope of his employment,’ 
so that many questions which arose under 
RS.O. 1914, ch. 146, and its predecessors, as 
to whether there had been negligence on the 
part of a person ‘who has any superintend- 
ence, entrusted to him whilst in the exercise of 
such superintendence,’ etc., no longer arise. 
Counsel for the defendant submits that Switzer 
v. City of Ottawa (1928), 63 O.L.R. 168, is au- 
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thority for the proposition that a municipal cor- 
poration is not within Part II of the Act, but 
a perusal of that decision shows that what 
the Court was there concerned with was the 
case of a volunteer, and that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had determined that he 
was not an employee of the city and therefore 
not entitled to compensation. The Court de- 
cided that while it was unfortunate that he 
was deprived of compensation because he was 
not an employee, still he could be in no 
higher position than an employee; that an 
employee was deprived of his right of action 
in the courts and that therefore, the plaintiff’s 
action failed. 

In the present case the plaintiff has filed 
a certificate under sec. 14 of the Act, whereby 
the Board “finds and declares that this is an 
action the right to bring which is not taken 
away by Part I of the said Act.” 


The next point urged was that Humphreys 
(the deceased) was not a workman, as defined 
by sec. 1 (p) of the Act, because, it is said, 
he is not a person who had entered into or 
worked under a contract of service written or 
oral, express or implied. The learned Justice 
said that in his opinion Humphreys was such 
a person, and that, when he received the 
voucher referred to above, and went, in 
accordance with the directions given to him, 
to Nateby (the foreman) and commenced the 
work he had entered into a contract of ser- 
WICE? tes 

And, finally, if Humphreys was not a work- 
man under the Act, he was not a trespasser; 
he had a right to be in the city park, and 
since while there he received injuries through 
the negligence of employees of the city, as a 
result of which he died, his widow is entitled 
to recover damages against the SEL A 
under the Fatal Accidents Act. 

The question of the amount that should be 
awarded is one of considerable difficulty. 
The plaintiff had worked both before and 
after she was married, when she could find 
work and when she was able to do it. Hum- 
phreys did not have any remunerative em- 
ployment for any great length of time. 
Humphreys was 26 years of age at the time 
of his death and his wife was about the same 
age. They had been married but a short 
time, and he had been unable to accumulate 
any of this world’s goods. There is one child, 
born April 4, 1928, and a fair allowance is 
$2,400 of which $1,000 should be paid to the 
widow, and the balance paid into court to 
the credit of the infant, there to remain 
until the infant attains the age of twenty-one 
years of age, subject to any further order 
of the Court in the meantime. 


Humphreys versus the Crty of London 
(Ontario), 1935, Ontario Weekly Notes, page 36. 
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Compensation for Rupture Sustained in the 
Course of Employment 


A railway signal operator in Saskatchewan 
sued to recover $2,500 by way of compensa- 
tion for alleged personal injury by accident 
arising out of and within the scope of his em- 
ployment, the accident being alleged to have 
occurred on December 25, 1933. The plaintiff 
was on that date, and had for several years 
been employed as signal operator at a signal 
tower on the defendant’s line of railway at or 
near Bienfait, Sask. The operating room in 
this signal tower contains twelve levers, the 
right six levers being used in the operation 

of the defendant’s trains, while the left six 
were used in the operation of the C PR. Co.’s 
trains. 

The tower was maintained by the Can- 
adian National Railways (defendant) and it 
was the duty of an employee of the defendant 
to operate all the levers therein as the occa- 
sion required. It was the duty of the 
plaintiff to let through all passing trains and 
his hours were from 7:30 to 4:30 for six days 
in the week. He was not on duty on Sundays 
and holidays, but had to be within call on 
these days and after hours to let through 
passing trains and he was allowed overtime 
for this work. He was paid at the basic rate 
of $100 per month with a 15 per cent reduc- 
tion and was allowed 1 hour and 20 minutes 
for each hour of overtime. For the three 
years preceding December 25, 1933, he had 
earned not less than $1,000 per year. 

On Christmas day the plaintiff was, in the 
course of his duty, operating the levers in the 
signal tower when he felt a sharp pain in his 
left side, which continued less sharply through- 
out the evening and became more intense 
during the night. The next morning he was 
too il to attend to his work and had to be 
operated on, when it was found that he was 
suffering from a rupture of the sigmoid colon 
accompanied by a general peritonitis. 

In an action under the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, His Honour Judge 
Wylie found that the immediate cause of the 
rupture was the great pressure imposed on the 
plaintiff’s abdominal organs while he was pul- 
ling the lever at the time he first felt the 
pain, although it was probable that the wall 
of the colon had been weakened by diver- 
ticulosis. His Honour held that the plaintiff 
had suffered a personal injury by an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment, and was, therefore, entitled to com- 
pensation under the Act. 
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On the question of damages Judge Wylie 
said :— 

“The plaintiff has necessarily incurred 
certain hogpital expenses and doctors’ bills, 
all of which I find to be reasonable for the 
services rendered and the material supplied, 
and in arriving at actual damages suffered the 
following items should be allowed: 


..-$ 200.00 
47.08 


Doctors’ fees.. ™ 
Drugs, dressings, etc. 


Hospital accounts (Bienfait & 
Winnipeg).. ba PAR RVs: 
Loss of wages for 184. months. . 1,850.00 

A minimum allowance for pain 
& suffering... .. gs, #800.00 

Costs of the necessary subsequent 
operation in two stages.. .. . 600.00 
$3,211.13 


The plaintiff, however, can only be com- 
pensated within the limits fixed by sec. 15 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act which limits 
the amount to $2,500. There will therefore 
be judgment for the plaintiff for $2,500 and 
costs. 

Rees versus Canadian National Railways 
(Saskatchewan) 1935, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 7. 


Rights of Survivor in Trade Union Benefit 
Scheme 


A member of the Syndicated Longshoremen 
of the Port of Montreal died intestate on De- 
cember 12, 1930, being survived by his father 
and wife (the plaintiff in this case). The 
widow claimed the entire amount of the death 
benefits which the Association had contracted 
to pay to the heirs or representatives of any 
of its members who might die while in good 
standing, in the present case $200. The Court 
of first instance took the father’s rights into 


account and divided the amount, allowing the 


plaintiff $100. The deceased had neglected to 
pay his contribution to the fund for October, 
1930, and had therefor been suspended, losing 
all his rights to benefit, and it was only by 
subsequently paying the contribution for Octo- 
ber, which he did in November, that he had 
been re-instated and re-established his claim. 


At his death, which occurred in December, 
1930, less than 90 days had elapsed since his 
re-instatement. The Union assumed that any 
right in the matter had been forfeited by the 
deceased and his heirs, as one of the rules of 
the Organization provides that any member 
in arrear with his contributions for 30 days 
was automatically suspended from member- 
ship. Another rule provides for the re-instate- 
ment of a member on payment of his arrears 
up to arrears for six months, with the fur- 
ther provision, however, that the member in 
such a case shall enjoy no benefits during the 
period of his suspension, and that in any 
event he shall have no right to any benefit 
for a period of 90 days from the date of his 
re-Instatement. 


The plaintiff, however. argued that in the 
present case there was no question of benefit 
being paid to a re-instated member; it was 
rather a question as to what the union had 
undertaken to pay the survivors, the agree- 
ment containing a scale of benefits to be paid 
to the survivors of members in good stand- 
ing. The Court found that the essential point 
in the case was that the deceased was in good 
standing at the time of his death. The pro- 
vision in regard to the suspension of benefit 
for 90 days after the re-instatement of a mem- 
ber does not apply to the claims of a survivor 
where the member dies before that period has 
expired. Guilbault versus Association of Syn- 
dicated Longshoremen of the Port of Montreal 
(Quebec) 1935 Rapport Judiciaires de Québec 
(Cour du Banc du Rot) page 1. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MODERATE increase was noted in in- 
dustrial employment in Canada at the 
beginning of February, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 8,992 firms, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees. The staffs of these firms 
on February 1 aggregated 885,556 persons, as 
compared with 883,525 on January 1. This 
increase of rather more than 2,000 workers was 
smaller than the average gain noted on Feb- 
ruary 1 in preceding years of the record, 
which commences with 1921. It is significant, 
however, that the seasonal recession on Janu- 
ary 1 had been decidedly smaller than usual 
for that date, and a revival of less-than-norma]l 
proportions on February 1, might therefore be 
regarded as not out of the ordinary. The 
index, based on the 1926 average as 100, rose 
from 94-4 on January 1 to 94:6 at the begin- 
ning of February, as compared with 91-4 at 
the same date in 1984. On February 1 in 
the last thirteen years it was as follows: 
T9335) 7770; 1932,, 89-73 1931, 100-7: 91930, 
111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 
926, 91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 
1922, 79-9; 1921, 91-2. The returns are repre- 
sentative of employment in all industries ex- 
-cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1935, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of La- 
bour by 1,783 local trade unions throughout 
Canada, with an aggregate of 161,713 mem- 
bers. Of these, 29,284 or a percentage of 18-1 
were without employment as compared with 
percentages of 18-0 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1935, and 21-2 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1934. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed declines from December, 
1934, and from January a year ago in the 
volume of business recorded as shown by the 
average daily placements effected. the heaviest 
losses under the former comparison taking 
place in farming and construction and main- 
tenance and under the latter in construction 

94656—1} 


and maintenance and logging. Vacancies in 
January, 1935, numbered 29,467, applications 
54,190 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 28,131. 


In retail prices the cost per week of @ 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was slightly higher at $16.06 at 
the beginning of February as compared with 
$15.99 for January. The increase was due to 
the higher cost of foods, chiefly meats and 
butter, which more than offset a seasonal fall 
in the cost of eggs. Some comparative figures 
for the cost of the budget are $16.09 for 
February, 19384; $22.12 for February, 1930; 
$21.87 for February, 1926; $21.07 for February, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.54 for February, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued to ad- 
vance, being up from 71:5 to 72:0. Figures 
for earlier dates are 72-1 in February, 1934; 
93°9 in February, 1980; 102-2 in February, 
1926; 98-3 in February, 1922; 164-3 in May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64:8 in Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

The most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions are given in the 
table on page 222. The index of the physical 
volume of business was at the same level in 
January, 1935, as in November, 1934, having 
recovered from the decline experienced in De- 
cember. Comparing January of the present 
year with December, 1934, of the principal 
factors included in the index those used as 
indicators of mineral production, construc- 
tion, electric power output, car loadings and 
exports were higher, while manufacturing, 
trade employment and imports were lower. 
The business index was 11 per cent higher at 
the beginning of 1935 than at the beginning of 
1934 and 42 per cent higher than at the be- 
ginning of 1933. In these latter comparisons 
all of the principal factors showed substan- 
tial increases. Information available for Feb- 
ruary shows increases over January in whole- 
sale prices, car loadings, employment, Cana- 
dian National Railroad earnings and in con- 
tracts awarded. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 1934 1933 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 84, 721, 128 81,603,021] 100,503,778 71,956, 457 79,509,522 86,991,972 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption,............++% $ 37,043,710 37,229,405 39, 108,339 33,591,884 32,391,424 35, 367,553 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 46,719,461 43,901,826 60, 850, 223 37,842, 403 46,652,017 50, 928, 856 

Customs duty collected......... $ 6,321,299 6,166, 167 6,330,598 5, 831,373 5,770, 944 5,985,802 
Bank debits to individual 

RECONNGH: een eae ee es PIR a rend be a caiee erie iers 2, 682,050,218] 3,040, 166, 887] 2,089,346, 484) 2,597,015,425} 2,491,921,510 
Bank notes in circulation........ Ph ease see oe 124,732,528] 136,484,754) 125,707,707) 121,218,816} 132,058,957 
Bank deposits, SAVINZS os. .cscsete |e eee. ee on ee 1,412,377, 612| 41,407,201, 814] 1,354, 764,769] 1,350, 903,682] 1,356,916, 826 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 819,381,139] 838,796,579] 869,125,576] 878,748,673] 898,159,673 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commion stocks... 0.1 .)chlee 87-8 88-6 86-2 86-5 81-6 75°3 

Preferred stocks... 2....246<. 5.00008 73-8 73°5 71-4 66-5 64-1 60-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 78:3 76:2 76-2 96-0 97-2 98-5 
(3) seiner PRs fa Index 

PSA OL AL Ae Pairs ee 72-0 71-5 71-2 72-1 70:6 69-0 
(2) Piece. Retail, Family Bud- \ 

Ot. Mace RES ees 16-06 15-99 16-02 16-09 15-95 15-83 
Business failures, NUMDET waseaes «ee sine hee eel ere aki eaee 124 140 153 159 
Business failures, liabilities... $ |...........00-[eeecccseccreee 1,602,122 2,039, 134 2,009,188 2,344,772 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 94:6 94-4 98-9 91-4 88-6 91-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 18-1 18-0 17-5 21-2 21-0 20-4 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freishite ose) tee patna cars 179, 225 157, 903 157, 233 165, 620 156, 697 143,472 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 12, 423, 833 1D WMO 286 ets cos meet no oe 11,525; 217 TT DO2SO TCE sae ee ees 
Operating expenses........ Set ii cc See aie esos ae | een ees 10,397,672 10,540,975 10, 630, 042 10,091, 769 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PTORS CALMING SY Muictity. te. sD UA aes cee ao 8,266, 645 10, 705, 780 8,570,515 8,970,335 9,912,738 
(8) Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Linacwes Ate 2 faese hes PT ene cat as 8, 062,330 W,004,012 7,751,994 8,081,346 6, 666, 340 
Steam railways, freight in 
jton=mMiiles: Uetteee WaRe Pie SERRE Re rss eb 11), A 2 $1,739,848, 495] 1,629,341,469| 1,681,831,291) 1,536,844, 685 
Building permits............... $ 3,598, 449 786, 544 ; . 894, 102 692, 962 1, 983, 292 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 10,672, 200 10,220, 100 6, 062, 200 5,635, 100 6, 702, 900 8, 207,600 
Mineral Production— 

Pig mons Ganesan cote tons 37,259 44,416 42,364 12,199 30,677 38,612 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 2,700 59,526 58, 732 57,999 60, 787 49,557 

Ferro-alloys 3,641 1,620 1,814 2,228 

Thea Fo. Ae ae aloseics Melereowe 32, 146, 753 27,651,190 28,322,117 19, 953, 733 

DANG a. Boek ioe sols oyu ilaeiateee state 27,684, 930 19,150,013 21,767, 490 22,238,145 

BOP POL re cattie.s sitese tere ae sen lbs 31,370,556 24,515, 502 26,514, 543 26, 610,276 

INdekel (ech eo os sae eee 10,714,382 7, 268,537 9, 268, 292 8,805,016 

Clold@ite cae titistys skater ine 261,374 222,937 231, 288 248, 639 

SHURE 1 Meee RRR SRT: AIA {1,363,238 1,469, 244 1,489, 694 1,096,399 

Coal ew te ae ee tons | Sse. wos eal 1,513, 209 1,277,451 1,016, 458 1,290,912 1,304, 830 
Crude petroleum imports....... ale Meee ene ser 59, 950, 000 47,610,000 44,370,000 57,600,000 64,970,000 
Rubberimporcts.2). aes oe 5S) RSE. Aeon 5,981,000 6,381,000 4,153,000 3,854,000 3,972,000 
Cotion imports.n st... ieee IDSA cette sent 11,068, 000 18,800, 000 11,109,000 8,499,000 19, 803, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............- TDS Aare eres eee 1,152,000 812,000 1,988, 000 2,076,000 1,877,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

DIR fe o.ceeen teen en eae bade ft.) ene, Seer ee 63, 711, 569 361,242,847) 104,125,292! 131,770,258] 123,034,438 
Flour production............... DLISsl serene cae 1,024, 958 969, 482 1,102,043 1,042,505 967, 284 
(*) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 25, 678, 831 29,801,281 55,877,000 19, 844, 708 22,657,000 56, 968, 000 
Footwear production........... PRITB| cso ea eee , 1,329, 880 1,170,010 1,326,216 1,030, 906 ,816 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average...........0.- Ikew: hel scteepesesciesh: « 64,942, 000 66, 224, 000 57,595,000 55,653,000 55,093,000 
Sales of insurance..............- ek SE eee ae 32,716,000 37,353,000 29,268,000 27,726,000 41,127,000 
Newaprint:'2..c8027.. 228. nek eee tons| Asie. de 201, 960 239, 830 174, 450 188,370 175,300 
Automobiles, passenger..:.<5..0.04.|ss60de <0 csp ene 8, 269 1,953 7,101 4,946 2,171 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Busimess.2 PR ee Ee he | Bae ete toes 96-5 92-4 86-4 86-8 86-2 
INDUSTRIAL) PRODUCTION. shy).34 610%. |aoleeiacines steed 96-3 91-0 84-0 84-5 85-1 

Mineral tproduGbiOn sa cnt ors ne ce Seal eae cree ate eer: 130-4 121-8 117-0 120-6 118-2 

Manufacturing 88-9 91-8 83-2 80-7 88-6 

Constructione:s Ua. traayccsmres 71-3 31-2 34-1 47-4 36-4 

Electric power 189-7 188-8 168-9 162-9 156-5 
DistRinomion GN? : IOI. Re Bee eee ee 97-1 96-1 93-1 93-2 89-3 

Trade employments: dai. «a ote se eons eee 116-6 130-6 116-3 113-8 115-9 

CarTIGAGINGSe st: Sons cme e cate er coe earners 75-8 65-7 71-4 73-6 60-4 

Jinpotte n.d. GLis. MAGS, 5 ae ree. ak’... 71-3 72-6 64-0 62-8 67°38 

NZ POLEB eco cuscuates cicero’ Ghd es plsonerd bee | Ae oe ea 70-1 61-6 63-7 75-4 53-5 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


*) Figures for end of previous month. 


5) Figures for four weeks ending March 2, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 


(§) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending February 23, January 26, 1935, and December 31, 1934; February 


24, January 27,1934, and December 30, 1933. 
(7) MacLean’ 8 Building Review. 
(8) Operating expenses for 1934 include pensions. 
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During February there were seven strikes and 
lockouts, involving 1,545 workers with a time 
loss of 16,116 man working days, as compared 
with 9 disputes during January involving 
4,792 workers with a time loss of 21,429 work- 
ing days. In February, 1934, there were 24 
disputes on record involving 4,910 workers 
with a time loss of 30,169 working days. No 
disputes were added to the record during 
February, all being carried over from Janu- 
ary. Those causing considerable time loss in- 
volved coal miners at Corbin, B.C., and at 
Springhill, N.S. The latter was terminated 
during February. The higher figures for Janu- 
ary were due chiefly to strikes of coal miners 
at Springhill, N.S., involving 1,100 workers, 
with a resultant time loss of 7,700 days; dress- 
“ makers, Toronto, Ont., 1,450 workers, 5,000 
days; also cloak and suit makers, Toronto, 
Ont., 1,800 workers, time loss 5,000 days. The 
principal dispute in February, 1934, involved 
1,300 loggers on Vancouver Island, B.C., with 
a time loss of 20,000 days. Of the seven dis- 
putes in February, three were recorded as ter- 
minated, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployer and two in favour of the workers in- 
volved. The disputes unterminated at the 
end of the month numbered four and involved 
277 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


Rt. Hon. Sir George Perley, 


Resolution acting for the Prime Min- 
Providing for ister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Ben- 
Economic nett, introduced a _ resolu- 
Council. tion in the House of Com- 


mons on March 8 for the 

establishment of a National Economic Coun- 
cil. The text of the resolution is as follows: 
“That it is expedient to bring in a measure 
to establish the Economic Council of Can- 
ada and to provide for the employment of 
such officers and employees, and for the pay- 
ment of such expenses as may be necessary 
to carry into effect the proposed legislation.” 


The Dominion Govern- 


Progress of ment’s program of social 


Federal legislation was further ad- 
Program of vanced in Parliament during 
Social the past month. At this 
Legislation. writing the Employment 


and Social Insurance Act 

(Lasour GazeTtn, February, 1935, page 135) 

has received its three readings in the House of 
Commons and now goes to the Senate. 

As detailed on page 238, Bills to incor- 

porate into legislation the Hight-Hour Day 

and Weekly Rest Conventions of the In- 
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ternational Labour Organization were in- 
troduced by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons. The EHight-Hour Day Bill with 
certain important amendments (which will be 
outlined in the next issue) has received its 
second reading, while the Weekly Rest 
measure has passed through all its stages in 
the House of Commons. 

By a vote of 45 to 3 a motion for approval 
of the EHight-Hour Day Convention was 
adopted by the Senate, which had previously 
approved four other Conventions—those con- 
cerning Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; 
Marking of Weight on Heavy Packages trans- 
ported by Vessels; Protection of Workers Em- 
ployed in Loading and Unloading Ships; and 
the Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings. 


A special committee was 


Special appointed by the House of 
Parliamentary Commons, on February 18, 
Committee on on the motion of the Prime 
Housing Minister, to consider and 
Appointed. report upon the inaugura- 


tion of a national policy of 
house building. The motion was as follows: 
“That Messrs. Morand, Bourgeois, Church, 
Dorion, Elliott, Ganong, Gray, Sullivan, Han- 
bury, Heaps, Howard, Howden, McIntosh, 
Peck, Plunkett, Rinfret, Stanley and White 
(London), be appointed a special committee 
of this House to consider and report upon the 
inauguration of a national policy of house 
building to include the construction, recon- 
struction and repair of urban and _ rural 
dwelling houses in order to provide employ- 
ment throughout Canada, and also to provide 
such dwelling houses as may be necessary, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
best adapted to the needs and requirements 
of the people, having regard to the cost of 
such a policy and the burden to be imposed 
upon the treasury of Canada; and to recom- 
mend the manner in which such a work should 
be proceeded with; and to hear evidence and 
to send for persons and papers in regard to 
the matters above set out.” 


By Order in Council of 
Transfer of Old March 1 the administration 
Age Pensions of the Old Age Pensions 
Administration. Act (Chapter 156 of the Re- 


vised Statutes of Canada) 

has been transferred from 

the Department of Labour to the Department 

of Finance. It was represented in a joint re- 
port by the two Ministers concerned that: 

“In order to avoid duplication of De- 

partmental activities and secure centraliza- 

tion of responsibility, and as an important 

part of the administrative function of the 

Dominion Government in carrying out the 
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provisions of the Act involves accounting 
control and supervision, it is desirable in 
the opinion of the Ministers that such ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the Act 
should be under the control of the Muin- 
ister of Finance.” 

The transfer becomes effective on April 1, 

1935. 


Forecasts of social legisla- 


Legislatures tion were conveyed in 

Announce Speeches from the Throne 

Social at the opening. sessions of 

Measures. several provincial Legis- 
latures. 


In Ontario, the provisions of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act will be extended to include 
destitute widows with one child. A measure 
will also be enacted to give binding effect to 
voluntary collective agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in order “to overcome 
many of the abuses which have existed and 
to improve conditions in industry.” 

Public health proposals, resulting from a 
comprehensive study, will be submitted to all 
interests concerned in British Columbia. It 
was also announced that there would be 
amendments to last year’s enactments respect- 
ing hours of work and wages. 

In Alberta, in addition to the federal-pro- 
vincial-municipal unemployment program, as- 
sistance is to be given needy settlers in new 
homestead areas, bringing under cultivation a 
limited amount of land. 

The position of Manitoba in regard to con- 
stitutional jurisdiction in legislation was defi- 
nitely stated in the Throne Speech. It was 
pointed out therein that at the Dominion- 
Provincial conference in January, 1938, the 
representatives of Manitoba intimated the 
willingness of the province “to surrender such 
jurisdiction as it possesses” in the furtherance 
of national social measures. It was also in- 
timated that if enabling legislation was re- 
quired, it would be submitted during the ses- 
sion. 

The New Brunswick program indicated 
amendments to the Forest Operations Com- 
mission Act, which was adopted at the last 
session and which provided minimum wage 
rates in logging and lumbering. A housing 
Act, designed to improve conditions and give 
emplcyment, was also announced. 

Among the recommendations in the field of 
social legislation for Nova Scotia, were the 
establishment of an economic council, and 
also the eight-hour day in certain industries. 


Under the ‘title “Trade 
Union Law in Canada” the 
Dominion Department of 
Labour has recently pub- 
lished a bulletin’ which 
reviews the legal status of trade unions under 


Trade Union 
Law in 
Canada. 


the common law, and federal and provincial 
legislation. Quotations are made from numer- 
ous legal decisions in Great Britain and Can- 
ada involving trade unions and their activities, 
An outline is also given of the history of this 
legislation, making the entire presentation one 
which is not only authoritative but of partic- 
ular interest at the present time. Tracing the 
origin of trade union law in Canada, it is 
explained that, although with other laws it has 
a common derivation from England, yet Cana- 
dian Trade union law differs considerably from 
the existing law in Great Britain. 


In Canada a strike of printers in Toronto 
(March 25, 1872) precipitated the movement 
for protective legislation. The printers, strik- 
ing for reduced working hours, had been im- , 
prisoned on charges of criminal conspiracy. 
Public opinion forced remedial action. Accord- 
ingly. in June, 1872, the Trade Unions Act was 
enacted with the immediate objective of 
freeing trade unionists from lability under the 
common law on conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. The Trade Unions Act, however, 
differed from its English prototype in that the 
Canadian Act was declared to apply only to 
unions registered under the enactment. At 
the same time, the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, also copied from an English Statute of 
the previous year, was passed to prevent in- 
timidation in connection with industrial dis- 
putes. This statute forms the basis of the 
present law on picketing. 


The bulletin proceeds to detail the changes 
in these two Canadian statutes pertaining to 
picketing, conspiracy, etc. 

The complexities of legislation, due to the 
jurisdictional provisions of the Canadian con- 
stitution, are summarized as follows: 


“Statutes affecting trade unions may be 
either Dominion or provincial accerding to 
their subject matter. The Trade Unions Act 
was passed a few years after Confederation 
when trade unions were few and isolated and 
the only phase of the law with which Parlia- 
ment was then concerned was the criminal law 
on conspiracy and intimidation. But the Trade 
Unions Act as copied from that of Britain 
confers the right to hold property and to sue 
and be sued in regard to it, a civil right. 
Criminal law is a matter for the Dominion 
Parliament but law respecting property and 
civil rights is a matter for the provincial legis- 
latures under the British North America Act, 
and the constitutional validity of the Trade 
Unions Act has been questioned. In fact, pro- 
vincial statutes concerning trade unions were 
enacted in British Columbia (Trade Unions 
Act of British Columbia) and Quebec (Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act) in 1902 and 1924 
respectively.” 
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An analysis is made of the position of trade 
unions under the law of the Dominion, and as 
affected by legislation in British Columbia and 
Quebec with particular reference to the liability 
of trade unions for the acts of their members 
and the rights of trade unions to sue. 


There is also a section on collective agree- 
ments between employers and employed show- 
ing their position in English law and under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act of Quebec. The latter statute is attract- 
ing a good deal of interest just now as a means 
of protecting the employers and workpeople 
who enter into agreements as to wages and 
hours of labour against the employer who 
would pay inadequate wages for long hours. 


The bulletin has been prepared by Miss 
Margaret Mackintosh, of the Department of 
Labour. 


Following public protest 


Restoration of against the regulations 


Relief “Cuts” issued by the new Unem- 
in Great ployment Assistance Board 
Britain. in Great Britain, the House 

of Commons recently passed 
the Unemployment Assistance (Temporary 


Provisions) Bill which is summarized else- 
where in this issue. The main purpose of this 
recent enactment is to restore all the reduc- 
tions made through the operation of the 
regulations. It also postpones sine die the 
date (March 1) upon which the Board was to 
take over the poor law functions of the local 
authorities for the relief of the able bodied 
unemployed. 


A Bill to consolidate the 


Consolidation of Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Acts, 1920 to 1934, and cer- 
Insurance Acts’ tain other enactments re- 
in Great lating to those Acts, re- 
Britain. ceived its second reading 

recently in the House of 
Lords. 


The Bill is in seven Parts (containing 116 
clauses) and seven schedules. Part I deals 
with the classes of persons to be insured; 
Part II with the contributions to be paid, and 
Part III with benefit; Par IV deals with mat- 
ters of administration and finance; Par V with 
arrangements with associations (whereby, un- 
der certain conditions, benefit can be paid to 
members of trade unions or other associations 
through those associations), and with special 
and supplementary schemes; Part VI with 
matters relating to training, education and the 
powers of Education Authorities; and Part 
VII with a number of miscellaneous and gen- 
eral points. 
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It should be particularly noted, states the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, (i) that the Bill 
is a consolidating measure pure and simple; 
it does not amend or alter the existing Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts in any respect; and 
(ii) that it does not incorporate Part II of the 
Unemployment Act of last year (i.e., the Un- 
employment Assistance Act). 


One of the major items of 


Unemployment legislation which it is ex- 
Insurance for pected will be adopted by 
South Africa. the Parliament of the Union 


of South Africa during its 
present session is the Unemployment Benefit 
Bul, which was held over from last session. 
The industries to which the scheme is intended 
to apply are building, mechanical, electrical . 
and motor engineering, furniture manufacture, 
gold mining on the Witwatersrand, leather and 
footwear manufacture, and printing. 
this 


Elsewhere in issue 


Action of (page 248) is an article 
Governing dealing with the resolutions 
Body of I.L.O. and the discussion pertain- 
respecting ing to the Canadian Gov- 
Canadian ernment Seat on the Gov- 
Representation. erning Body of the Inter- 

national Labour Office at 
Geneva. 


The article also contains the statement on 
the subject made in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour, Hon. W. A. Gor- 
don. The Minister, after outlining the criteria 
on which membership in the Governing Body 
is based, stated that “the Government are con- 
sidering the advisability of requesting that 
steps be taken to clarify and place on a de- 
finite and unmistakable basis the procedure 
to be followed in determining at what periods 
and in what manner the list of eight states 
should be revised in future.” 


Both opposition to and sup- 


Proposed port of the thirty-hour 
Thirty-hour week Bill in the United 
week in States have developed be- 


United States. fore public hearings on the 
_ proposed legislation. In op- 
position to the measure are representatives of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Publishers Conference and 
others, while its adoption is advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The object of the Bill as introduced in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate is 
“to provide for a thirty-hour week to relieve 
unemployment and for other purposes.” 

It is then declared “that a national emer- 
gency resulting from the unemployment of 
millions of willing workers has imposed upon 
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State and Federal Governments a burden of 
unemployment relief and has interfered with 
the free flow of inter-state commerce to such 
an extent that action to spread employment 
uniformly has become essential.” 


During this “period of national emergency” 
it is stipulated that “no employee shall be re- 
quired or permitted by an employer subject 
to this Act to work more than thirty hours in 
one week, five days in one week, or six hours 
in one day by any single employer, or through 
employment by more than one employer” 
except under “the circumstances and in the 
manner provided.” 


Modifications are granted to employers who 
are complying with the codes of fair competi- 
tion under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and then only when contingent upon the 
existence of exceptional conditions “which 
make compliance impossible without reducing 
the total volume of employment or restrict- 
ing commerce unfairly.” 


No modification is granted for more than a 
ninety-day period, and does not permit a 
worker to be employed for more than an 
average of 40 hours per week during the 
period cf modification. Provision is made in 
all such cases for an adjustment in compensa- 
tion. 

The President is empowered to cope with 
imported and competitive products (produced 
under conditions that render ineffective the 
provisions of the Act) by imposing limitations 
as to quantity and payment of fees. 

The Bill extends to all forms of emplovment 
but does not apply to agricultural workers, 
persons in domestic service or employees sub- 
ject to the Railroad Labour Act. 


A bill has been recently in- 


Dismissal troduced in the United 
compensation States House of Represent- 
for railway atives providing for dis- 
employees in missal compensation for 


U.S.A. railroad employees displaced 


from service. According to 
the proposed measure, dismissal compensation 
is not to be paid to employees leaving the 
service because of discharge for disciplinary 
reasons, resignation, or permanent recession in 
traffic, but only as the result of the introduc- 
tion of labour saving improvements resulting 
from the adoption of projects involved in con- 
solidation, mergers, and unification of facilities 
which require either governmental authority 
or relaxation of restrictions, or are prompted 
or stimulated by the Government. 

The determination of such employees as 
would be compensated under the scheme rests 
with a board operating under the National 
Mediation Board, in event of failure of agree- 


ment between employee and employer repre- 
sentatives of the industry. Seniority rules 
already regulating railroad labour and the divi- 
sion of employees into existing groups, crafts, 
and classes, are adopted for the determination 
of dismissed compensation rates. 

The scale of dismissal compensation is grad- 
uated upon service, provides an age differ- 
ential, is related to earnings, and is closely co- 
ordinated with the Railroad Retirement Act as 
regards definitions of service, age, earnings, 
etc. 

In recommending this enactment the Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, in his report on 
transportation legislation, recognized the finan- 
cial burden which would be imposed upon the 
railroads, but expressed the opinion that the 
economies resulting (from labour saving im- 
provements) would cover the attendant cost. 


The February issue of the 
Retirement of Lasour Gazette marked the 
Mr. J. H. Magee, last number published under 
Associate the able editorship of Mr. 
Editor J. H. Magee, who retired 

on February 28. Mr. Magee 
has been identified, editorially, with this offi- 
cial publication of the Department of Labour 
since October, 1919. For the past eight years 
he has been its associate editor, being the 
seventh incumbent in that office since the 
establishment of the Department. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce) has recently 
issued a summary of the Trade of Canada, 
covering the twelve months ending January 
1934 and 1935. The total imports for the 
twelve months ending January, 1935, were 
$84,082,713 as compared with $70,723,192 for 
the previous twelve months. The total ex- 
ports were $650,137,037 as compared with $546,- 
839,383 for the previous twelve months. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce) has recently 
issued a report on the Hat and Cap Industry 
in Canada, 1933. The report is based on 
statements received from 149 establishments 
whose principal output consisted of hats, caps 
and millinery. The capital invested amounts 
to $5,521,356; salaries and wages for the year 
under review were $2,755,766; and the number 
of employees was 3,350. 





According to a recent press dispatch, the 
Government of the Province of Quebec has 
rejected the proposed amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The amend- 
ments were intended to restore the schedule 
of indemnities which were in force prior to 
1932. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


O N February 28, linemen, troublemen and 
truck drivers in the employ of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission withdrew 
their application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been submitted to the Department of 
Labour on August 31. The dispute related 
to the employees’ request for a new working 
agreement embodying increased wage rates, 
etc., the application stating that the men had 
been unable to meet the officials of the Com- 


mission with reference to their demands. An 
officer of the Department of Labour inter- 
viewed the officers of the Company and 
Union in Toronto in September and made 
arrangements for conferences to take place be- 
tween the interested parties. During these 
negotiations a number of concessions were 
granted by the Commission and the employees 
agreed to leave the matter of wages in abey- 
ance for the present. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1935 


bl esas following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1935, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of Time loss 








Da Number : 
ste | ot disputes | omployene| in working 
*Feb. 1935... i 1,545 16,116 
*Jan. 1935... 9 4,792 21,429 
Feb. 1934... 24 4,910 30, 169 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
during February was less than during January 
and much less than during February of last 
year, while the numbers of employees involved 
and the time loss in man working days were 
considerably lower. The higher figures for 
January were due chiefly to strikes of coal 
miners at Springhill, N.S., and of dressmakers 
and cloakmakers at Toronto, Ont., while the 
higher figures for February, 1934, were due to 
a strike of loggers on Vancouver Island. 


Seven disputes, involving 1,545 workers, were 
carried over from January, including a dispute 
of leather jacket makers employed by one firm 
in Hamilton, Ont., not reported in time for 
inclusion in the table in the February issue 
of the Lasour Gazette. No disputes are re- 
corded aS commencing during February. Of 
the seven disputes on record, three terminated 
during the month, one in favour of the em- 
ployer and two in favour of the workers con- 
cerned. At the end of February, therefore, 
there were four disputes in progress recorded 
as Strikes or lockouts, namely: coal miners, 
Corbin, B.C., bakery employees, Toronto, Ont., 
leather jacket makers, Hamilton, Ont., and 
compositors, Calgary, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 


employment conditions are no longer affected, 


but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1934, one employer; shoe factory 
workers, Preston, Ont., September 13, 1934, one 
employer; and compositors, London, Ont., 
March 1, 1934. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

Employees in one shingle mil] at Burnaby, 
B.C., numbering 110 were prevented from 
working from February 5 to February 18, by 
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pickets who demanded that the employer 
should pay higher wages. It is stated that 
on shingles for sale in Canada and for ship- 
ment to the United States the employer paid 
different scales which averaged approximately 
the same as the union scale, and that this 
was accepted by the employees. The picket- 
ing was reported to be sponsored by another 
union and several clashes with police occurred. 

A cessation of work by 15 employees in a 
clothing factory in Winnipeg on February 26, 
protesting the dismissal of one worker, has 
been reported in the press. Particulars were 
not received in time for inclusion in the statis- 
tical table. 

A dispute involving coal miners employed 
by one company at Princeton, B.C., toward 
the end of February has been reported but 
particulars have not yet been received. 

A dispute involving halibut fishermen in 
British Columbia on the Pacific coast has been 
reported in the press. It appears that fishing 
for the new season has been delayed, pending 
arrangements as to prices and marketing for 
the season. 


Press reports also give particulars of a dis- 
pute involving deckhands on two ships at 
Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C., on 
February 26. The workers demanded over- 
time pay for work in port beyond eight hours 
per day and refused to handle cargo until 
this was conceded. Firemen also demanded 
increases in wages. It has been reported that 
these demands were conceded after one day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Coat Mrners, Corsin, B.C—This dispute, 
which commenced on January 21, 1935, re- 
mains unterminated. Following the dismissal 
of one worker for alleged neglect of duty the 
employees, most of whom were members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, ceased 
work, withdrawing maintenance men. They 
demanded reinstatement of the man dis- 
charged, the installation of a “man trip” for 
one of the mines, additional repairs to houses, 
equal division of work and changes in pay- 
ment of men taken from their regular work. 
The western representative of the Depart- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1935* 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to February, 1935. 


MIninG, Etc.— 
Coal miners,.Corbin, B.Ca.e ene 220 


Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 1,100 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Toronto, 


Gen ck Seuss cg tee ae eee 14 336 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 


Leather jacket makers, Hamil- 23 550 


ton, Ont. 


Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, Mont- 118 470 ° 


real, P.Q. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s __ clothing 
workers (cloaks and suits), 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing, etce.— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 20 


5, 280 


8,800 


factory 50 200 


480 |Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; 


Commenced Jan. 21, 1935; against dismissal of 
worker and for certain changes in conditions; 
unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for dismissal of 12 
members of a dual union; terminated Feb. 9: in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Jan. 2, 1935; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for increased wages, 
reduction of overtime and equal distribution of 
work; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 5, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for renewal of union 
agreement with provision for reduced hours, 
abolition of overtime and an unemployment 
fund; terminated Feb. 6, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 


against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1935. 


None recorded. See text above. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ment reached Corbin on February 7 and, fol- 
lowing a conference of the parties, the em- 
ployers agreed to these demands, stipulating, 
however, that the miners would refrain from 
pit head strikes, and deal with any future dis- 
putes as provided under the agreement in 
force until March 31. The miners then made 
further demands on nearly all points, which 
were refused. At the end of the month the 
dispute was unterminated. 


Coat Miners, Sprincuitt, N.S—As stated 
in the February issue of the Lanour GAZETTE, 
this strike, called by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which had an agreement with 
the employer, to secure the dismissal of cer- 
tain miners, members of the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, was terminated 
on February 10, as a result of conciliation by 
the provincial authorities, the miners affected 
applying for membership in the United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Bakery Emptoyrees, Toronto, Onr—tThis 
’ dispute involving fourteen employees of a 
bakery firm in Toronto, Ont., against the dis- 
charge of a driver, was not terminated until 
early in March, an agreement having been 
reached with the union providing for the em- 
ployment of union members only and also for 
the reinstatement, at fixed dates, of those on 
strike. 


LEATHER JACKET Factory Workers, Hamit- 
Ton, Ont.—Information as to this dispute, 
commencing on January 24, 1935, was not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in the record in 
the February issue of the Laspour GAZETTE. 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
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demanding changes in the wage scale, a re- 
duction in overtime work and a fairer dis- 
tribution of work. The employer stated that 
the wage rates were higher than in Toronto 
and the hours were 44 per week. At the end 
of February a settlement had not been re- 
ported. 


SHor Factory Workers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
This strike of some of the employees in one 
establishment was called off on February 5, 
with reinstatement of strikers not yet re- 
placed. The strikers had demanded the pay- 
ment of the wages provided for in the agree- 
ment made applicable to all shoe factories 
in the province under the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1934, page 825). The em- 
ployer claimed that these were being paid. 
The provincial conciliation officer and the De- 
puty Minister of Labour investigated but the 
strike was called off before any settlement had 
been reached. It is reported some wage ad- 
justments were then made. 


Women’s CrorHinc Factory WorKERS 
(CroaksS AND Suits), Toronto, Onvr.—An 
agreement having been reached with most of 
the employers involved by the end of Janu- 
ary, this strike was terminated apparently in 
all but one establishment, and by February 
5, the fifty employees on strike were replaced. 


Compositors, Cataary, Atta—The strike of 
printing compositors employed on one daily 
newspaper in Calgary, Alta., owing to a re- 
duction in wages, has not been terminated 
and the employer is reported to have sub- 
stantially replaced the strikers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTE from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the Government publica- 


tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 40, and 11 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 51 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
19,000 workers with a time loss of 102,000 
working days in the month. Of the 40 dis- 
putes beginning in January, 6 were over de- 
mands for advances in wages, 12 over other 
wage questions, 15 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 4 over other questions as to working 
arrangements, and 3 over questions of trade 
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union principle. Settlements were reached 
during the month in 34 disputes, of which 16 
were in favour of workers, 10 in favour of 
employers and 8 resulted in compromises; in 
2 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

The dispute involving 1,630 coal miners near 
Dalkeith, which began December 19, termin- 
ated January 16, when it was agreed to bring 
up any lower wage rates to the average for 
the district. 


The Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1934 give 
the number of disputes as 151, involving 422 
establishments and 5,410 workers, with a time 
loss of 108,300 working days for the year. 


Switzerland 


The number of disputes in the year 1934 
was 20, involving 163 establishments and 2,763 
workers, with a time loss of 33,309 working 
days for the year. 


United States 
The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 84 and 195 were in progress during 


the month. The number of workers involved 


in disputes in progress during the month was 
100,712 and the time loss for November 
1,310,613 working days. 

No report of any settlement of the strike 
of biscuit factory workers in New York City 
and Philadelphia, which was mentioned in the 
February Lasour GazettE has been noted. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of seven 

cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 
1934, page 994, and in previous issues. The 
issue of August, 1930, contained a general 
summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929: and a similar summary 
of proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the 
date of the inception of the Board) to De- 
cember 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement made between 
the railways and the employees concerned for 
the establishment of the Board was given in 
these summaries. 


The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives -of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in-the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 


ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon 
an award. 


Case No. 125—Operating Department, Head- 
quarters. 


This case centered about the claim of a 
woman clerk in the General Car Accountant’s 
Office to the position of Rolling Stock Clerk, 
declared vacant on March 18, 1983. The pro- 
motion had been awarded to another woman 
clerk, who was approximately three months 
junior to the claimant in point of seniority. 
The contention of the employees was that 
the senior employee should have received a 
fair trial on the position, and that she was 
competent to perform the required duties in 
a satisfactory manner. 


The railway’s contention was that the posi- 
tion had been vacant owing to the removal 
of the previous incumbent, who was ineffi- 
cient, and that the junior clerk was appointed 
because of her experience and ability to per- 
form the duties of the position—qualifica- 
tions not possessed by the claimant. It was 
further contended that a clerk with a rating 
similar to that of the claimant had fallen 
down on the work required, owing to the 
specialized nature of the duties, and it was 
considered that the railway should not be 
called upon “to try another clerk with no 
experience of the work, and who, in the opin- 
ion of the supervisory officer, has not the 
requisite ability, when there are other clerks 
available who have a knowledge of the work 
and the ability to do it as proven by their 
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having satisfactorily filled the position pre- 
viously.” 

This case was heard on August 29, 1933, 
but was referred back to the parties. The 
Board states it is now advised that the general 
chairman wishes to withdraw the case, which 
request was acceded to. 


No. 126.—Operating Department, 
Headquarters. 


On March 13, 1933, a general utility clerk 
applied for the vacant position of Per Diem 
Reclaims Clerk, in the General Car Account- 
ant’s office. The position was filled by a 
clerk junior in service to the claimant. It 
was contended by the employees that the 
claimant (who in the previous year had been 
passed up for a similar promotion) had the 
ability to perform the duties of Per Diem 
Reclaims Clerk and was entitled to a fair 
trial because of the fact that his activities as 
general utility clerk required him to perform 
many classes of work in the General Car 
Accountant’s office, including per diem work. 

The Railway’s contention was that the 
duties of a Per Diem Reclaims Clerk was of 
a highly specialized nature; that his previous 
experience in the per diem group did not 
necessarily fit him for the position of reclaims 
clerk; that his answers were being examined 
on his knowledge of the requirements of the 
position proved his inadequacy; and that had 
the position been awarded to him, it “ would 
have been to the detriment of the company, 
financially.” 

The case was heard on August 29, 1933, and 
referred back to the parties. Subsequently, 
the wish of the general chairman that the 
case be withdrawn was acceded to. 


Case 


Case No. 153—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Department, Montreal. 


A porter in the sleeping and dining car 
department, Montreal, was dismissed from 
service on May 17, 1934, on a charge of 
“reporting for duty under the influence of 
liquor.” It was contended by the employees 
that the accused at the time of his suspension, 
had not been given “a fair and impartial 
hearing ” as called for under Article 3 Rule (a) 
of the Parlour, Sleeping and Dining Car Em- 
ployees’ schedule, and that other witnesses (not 
heard) were prepared to testify that the 
accused was not drunk, and further that the 
accused was not given an opportunity to refute 
evidence against him. 

The Railway contended that a proper investi- 
gation had been held in accordance with Arti- 
cle 3 Clause (a) of the schedule; that the 
inspector who was imspecting the train noted 
the condition of the accused; and that the 


inspector’s conclusion was borne out by an- 
other official who declared that the accused 
porter was “in a state of insobriety.” The 
inspector then telephoned the superintendent 
that he had removed the porter from duty. 
The porter had then been instructed by the 
inspector to report to the superintendent but 
had refused to do so. 

At the preliminary investigation, the porter 
stated he was in a proper condition for duty 
and denied having refused to report to the 
superintendent. At this investigation, the 
local chairman requested permission to ques- 
tion the porter, this request being made after 
the official stenographer recording the pro- 
ceedings had left. 

The local chairman was informed he could 
ask the questions and that decision would 
then be made if they should be recorded or 
not. The railway’s statement also declared 
that no mention was made at this hearing 
to introduce the evidence of the other wit- 
nesses that the accused was not drunk, it 
being considered “there was already sufficient 
evidence to the effect that he was under the 
influence of liquor when reporting for duty.” 

This case was heard by the Board on Sep- 
tember 18, 1934, when additional’ oral evi- 
dence was submitted by both parties. The 
claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 159—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services, Central Region. — 


A sleeping car conductor claimed that, when 
according to practice, sleeping car conductor’s 
runs were bulletined he exercised his senior- 
ity in making his choice, his first being the 
Montreal-Toronto run, and his second the 


' Montreal-Chicoutimi run, while his third was 


the Montreal-Winnipeg run (on which he had 
been operating for a number of years). How- 
ever, he was not awarded either his first or 
second choice,and was again assigned to his 
former Montreal-Winnipeg run. He claimed 
that although third senior conductor in the 
district, sleeping car conductors “with little 
or no previous experience have been assigned 
to operate on trains 15 and 6 between Mont- 
real and Toronto.” It was also contended 
that the claimant was not awarded the run of 
his second choice because he did not speak 
French whereas he speaks the French lang- 
uage fluently. 

Quoting Article 2 Rule (k) of the Employ- 
ers’ Schedule—‘All employees will be given 
their choice of runs according to seniority, 
fitness and ability when Fall change of time 
schedule goes into effect’”—the railway con- 
tended that the conductor in this case was 
not allowed his first choice (Montreal- 
Toronto) “as it was considered by his super- 
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intendent that he did not have the necessary 
fitness and ability to carry out the exacting 
duties on this run.” 

It was explained that the sleeping car con- 
ductor’s duties on the Montreal-Toronto run 
are much more complicated than on any other 
run in the system because of the operation 
of pool trains with an intricate system of 
reports, tickets, etc. It was also stated that 
the claimant’s record in the past indicated 
“extreme carelessness and negligence” mak- 
ing it necessary to “frequently assess him 
demerit marks.” 

The conductor was not given his second 
choice because it was not known to the 
superintendent that he could speak French, 
the conductor having failed to answer this 
question on the application form. 

The decision of the Board was that the 
conductor’s record justified the action of the 
management in not awarding the first choice 
and that his not being assigned to his second 
choice resulted from his failure to complete 
the application form. The claim of the em- 
ployee was therefore denied. 


Case No. 160—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services, Central Region. 


The steward and crew of a dining car 
claimed overtime for layover lost while 
attending an investigation at Toronto on offi- 
cial instructions. Their car had been picked 
up at Brockville by Train No. 17 en route to 
Toronto. 
they were in bed. It-was alleged that during 
that night a quantity of hquor and cigars 
were stolen from a business car on the train. 
All members of the crew were instructed to 
report to the investigation department in 
Toronto, and in doing so lost one-half day 
layover at their home terminal. No charge 
was laid against any member of the crew. 

For the time lost, on account of being 
called as witnesses, each member of the 
crew submitted time slips claiming one-half 
day’s pay, but the railway refused to honour 
their claims. 

The employees contended that under the 
schedule they were entitled to one-half day’s 
wages for the one-half day of home terminal 
layover. 

The Railway contended that any member 
of the crew had access to the business car, 
and on this account “it was considered that 
there was a possibility that any of these em- 
ployees might have had guilty knowledge of 
the alleged theft.” They were therefore in- 
structed to report for investigation, not as 
witnesses, but for the purpose of being given 
a fair and impartial hearing. 
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The Railway further contended that the 
employees lost no wages and had been prop- 
erly compensated in accordance with the 
terms of Article 3 Rule (a) of the schedule 
which provides that where employees are 
found blameless in such a case they will be 
reinstated and paid schedule wages for the 
time lost, but makes no provision for com- 
pensation for the rest period lost while attend- 
ing investigation. 

The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 164—Operating Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 


A station porter at Montmagny, Quebec, 
claimed pay at a freight checker’s rate, hav- 
ing been assigned to remain exclusively at the 
freight shed, checking freight, etc. Prior to 
June, 1927, there was only one station porter 
employed at Montmagny who worked both 
at the station and the freight shed. His sal- 
ary was $101 per month. Then a second 
station porter was put on at the same salary 
and was detailed to station work and a certain 
amount of freight shed duties. The senior 
porter was then assigned entirely to freight 
shed work. When the senior station porter 
was retired on pension on July 1, 1932, the 
claimant in this case was promoted to the 
position and given the same duties as his 
predecessor. 

The employees contention was that the 
claimant is performing the duties of freight 
checker and should be classified as such at a 
rate of $180 per month. The Railway con- 
tended that when the second porter was put 
on, arrangements were made to make way 
cars end at Montmagny, and require the 
porters to unload or load the wayfreight, 
thus saving detention to wayfreight trains who 
previously did this work. The senior porter 
and, subsequently, the claimant, were then 
assigned to remain exclusively at the freight 
shed, checking freight, unloading and load- 
ing, etc. Since station porters are required 
to perform a variety of duties, it was further 
contended that there was no violation of the 
schedule or no change of duties in the posi- 
tion. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 165—Operating Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 


Prior to May 15, 1934, two clerks, in addi- 
tion to a chief clerk, a freight clerk and a 
labourer formed the staff at Noranda. On 
that date, due to a reduction in activity, the 
position of one clerk was abolished. There 
was a re-assignment of duties, and all of the 
car checking work was delegated to the re- 
maining clerk, rated at $95 per month. 
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The employees’ contention was that this 
clerk is now performing identically the same 
work as a number of other car checkers on 
the Central Region who are paid $106 and 
$111 per month. It was accordingly claimed 
that the clerk should be classified as a car 
checker at $106 per month in conformity with 
the rates paid other employees for the same 
duties. 

On the part of the Railway it was contended 
that the position held by this employee was 


one of two specifically provided for in the 
schedule of 1929; that there never was any 
car checker exclusively employed at Noranda; 
that car checking work was included in the 
duties of the $95 a month clerks; that there 
had been no change in the duties of the posi- 
tion; and that no exception was taken in 
regard to the rate of pay for this position 
until January, 1934. 


The claim of the employees was denied. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN PARLIAMENT 


Provisions of Limitation of Hours of Work Act and Weekly Rest in 
Industrial Undertakings 


‘les EGISLATION providing for the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour day (Bill No. 21) 
as well as the weekly day of rest (Bill No. 22) 
in industrial undertakings was introduced in 
the House of Commons on February 22 by 
the Prime Minister, Right Honourable R. B. 
Bennett, and received first reading. Both meas- 
ures are in accordance with Conventions of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations, and with the Labour 
Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles (Lasour 
GazertE, December, 1919, page 1425). 

On February 8, the House of Commons 
agreed to motions made by the Prime Min- 
ister declaring it expedient to approve of five 
Draft Conventions of the International Labour 
Organization, including the two which are now 
being incorporated into legislation (LABouR 
GazettE, February, 1935, page 94). 

Bill 21 is cited as The Limitation of Hours 
of Work Act, and designates the industrial 
undertakings to which it applies, as follows:— 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth; 

(6) Industries in which articles are manufac- 
tured, altered, cleaned, repaired, ornamented, 
finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demol- 
ished, or in which materials are transformed; 
including shipbuilding and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or 
motive power of any kind; 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, 
repair, alteration, or demolition of any build- 
ing, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, 
inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, 
sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic in- 
stallation, electrical undertaking, gas work, 
waterwork or other work of construction, as 
well as the preparation for or laying the founda- 
tions of any such work or structure; 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by road 
or rail, including the handling of goods at docks, 
quays, wharves or warehouses, but excluding 
transport by hand. 

It is declared that in the above-mentioned 
industries no person shall be employed “for 
hours in excess of eight in the day or forty- 


eight in the week” except in specified cases 
or circumstances. This provision does not 
apply to persons holding positions of super- 
vision or management, or those employed in 
a confidential capacity. 

It is also stipulated that where by law, 
custom, or agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, or, where no such or- 
ganizations exist, between employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, the hours of work on 
one or more days of the week are less than 
eight, the limit of eight may be exceeded on 
the remaining days of the week with the 
sanction of the Governor in Council or by 
agreement between such organizations or repre- 
sentatives: Provided, however, that in no case 
shall the daily limit of eight hours be ex- 
ceeded by more than one hour. 

Where persons are employed in shifts the 
eight hour day and the forty-eight hour week 
may be exceeded “if the average number of 
hours over a period of three weeks or less’ 
does not exceed eight per day and forty-eight 
per week.” 

The limit of working hours prescribed by 
the Act may be exceeded “in case of acci- 
dent, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent 
work to be done to machinery or plant, or 
in case of vis major, but only so far as may 
be necessary to avoid serious interference with 
the ordinary working of the undertaking.” 

Another exemption from the _ prescribed 
limitation is permitted where the nature of 
the work requires a continuous process car- 
ried on by a succession of shifts. In such 
cases the working hours “shall not. exceed 
fifty-six in the week on the average.” 

In exceptional cases “ where it is recognized 
that the daily limit of hours of work can- 
not be applied,’ and where employers and 
employees have agreed to increase the daily 
limit, the Governor in Council is empowered 
“to give effect to such agreements, and permit 
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in such cases the said limit of hours to be 
exceeded,” provided “that the average num- 
ber of hours per week over the number of 
hours covered by any such agreement shall 
not exceed forty-eight.” 

The Governor in Council may also make 
regulations permitting :— 

(a) Permanent exceptions to the limits of 
hours of work fixed by this Act in case of 
preparatory or complementary work which 
must necessarily be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for the general working of 
an establishment, or for certain classes of 
workers whose work is essentially intermit- 
tent ; 

(b) Temporary exceptions to the hours of 
work fixed by this Act, so that establish- 
ments may deal with exceptional cases of 
pressure of work. 

Regulations under this section are to be 
made “only after consultation with the or- 
ganizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, if any such organizations exist, and 
the regulations shall fix the maximum of addi- 
tional hours in each instance, and the rate 
of pay for additional hours shall not be less 
than one and one-quarter times the regular 
rate.” 

Provision is made for the conspicuous post- 
ing by employers of notices determining the 
working periods, and all regulations under the 
Act are to be published in the, Canada Gazette. 
Complete information respecting continuous 
processes, agreements, and regulations is to 
be communicated to the International Labour 
Office at Geneva. 

Violation of the regulations or failure to 
comply with any provision by any employer 
is punishable upon conviction by a “ fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars and not less 
than twenty dollars in addition to any other 
penalty prescribed by law for the same 
offence.” 


The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act 


Bill 22, cited as the Weekly Rest in Indus- 
trial Undertakings Act, includes within its 
scope the same industrial undertakings as are 
defined in Bill 21 with the addition of “ inland 
waterways.” 

The provisions respecting the rest period 
are given in Section 3, as follows:— 

(1) The whole of the staff employed in any 
industrial undertaking, publie or private, or in 
any.branch thereof, shall except as otherwise 
provided for herein be granted by the employer 
in every period of seven days a period of rest 


er at least twenty-four consecutive 
ours 


(2) This period of rest shall wherever pos- 


sible be granted simultaneously to the whole: 


of the staff of each undertaking. 
(3) This period of rest shall wherever pos- 
sible be the Lord’s Day as defined in the Lord’s 


Day Act, chapter one hundred and oe. -three 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1 

The Governor in Council is Bee Ml, to 

make regulations for total or partial excep- 
tions, and for compensation periods of rest, 
“except in cases where agreements or cus- 
toms already provide for such periods.” All 
regulations and amendments are to be com- 
municated to the International Labour Office 
at Geneva. 
_ Where the weekly rest given does not coin- 
cide with the Lord’s Day as defined in the 
Lord’s Day Act, the “employer shall make 
known the days and hours of rest by means 
of notices posted conspicuously in the estab- 
lishment or any other convenient place, or 
in any other manner determined by the Gov- 
ernor in Council by regulation.” 

Subsection two of section five of the Lord’s 
Day Act is repealed under this new measure. 
This section, with its repealed subsection, 
reads as follows:— 

Except in cases of emergency, it shall not be 
lawful for any person to require any employee 
engaged in any work of receiving, transmitting 
or delivering telegraph or telephone messages, 
or in the work of any industrial process, or in 
connection with transportation, to do on the 
Lord’s Day the usual work of his ordinary 
calling, unless such employee is allowed during 
the next six days of such week, twenty-four con- 
secutive hours without labour. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any em- 
ployee engaged in the work of any industrial 
process in which the regular day’s labour of 
such employee is not more than eight hours’ 
duration. 

With the exception of this section the opera- 
tion of any provision of the Lord’s Day Act 
is not affected. 

The same penalties are provided as in 
Bill 21. 

Unemployment Insurance—The Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act (which is re- 
viewed in the last issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
at page 135) has received its third reading in 
the House of Commons and only requires rati- 
fication by the Senate. 





Following announcement by Hon. David 
Croll, Ontario Minister of Welfare, of a health 
insurance plan as noted in this Issue, comes 
the result of a poll on the question by nearly 
1,000 physicians of the province. The ques- 
tionnaire to the doctors read: “Do you ap- 
prove of the principles of health insurance 
whereby in the Province of Ontario those be- 
low a certain income will be provided with 
adequate medical service?” To this, 887 
doctors replied affirmatively; 30 were opposed 
and 17 undecided. If the scheme is adopted 
853 doctors expressed willingness to act as 
practitioners, 35 declined and 31 were unde- 
cided. To the direct question, “Should the 
Ontario Medical Association outline a plan of 
health insurance?” 889 voted in favour, 35 
were opposed and 31 were undecided. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FOR 1933-34 


HE administrative activities of the De- 
partment of Labour of the Province of 
Quebec are detailed in the annual report for 
the year ending June 30, 1934, this being the 
second review covering a year’s operations 
since the Department was established separ- 
ately from the former joint Department of 
Public Works and Labour. The functions of 
the Department of Labour inelude the insti- 
tuting and controlling of inquiries into impor- 
tant industrial questions as well as into labour 
conditions. The Department is also charged 
with the carrying out of any Acts respecting 
riots near public works; disputes between em- 
ployers and employees; municipal strikes and 
lockouts; employment bureaus; minimum 
wages for women; safety in public buildings; 
inspection of scaffolding; protection of the 
public from fire; installation of lightning rods; 
safety and inspection of industrial establish- 
ments; stationary engineers; weekly day of 
rest for industrial employees; labour acci- 
dents; workmen’s compensation; and gener- 
ally everything concerning artisans, workmen, 
day and manual labourers. 

With reference to the operation of the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, the 
following results were reported:—(a) co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees in the 
same industry; (b) curbing of unfair competi- 
tion; (c) social peace and fewer strikes; and 
(d) development of workmen’s organizations 
and employers’ associations. 

The report of the chief inspector of labour 
indicated that 4,058 different inspections were 
made during the year as compared with 3,718 
a year ago. The registering of boys and girls 
of 14 to 16 years of age working in industrial 
establishments reached the figure of 773 for 
the current year. If these boys and girls are 
unable to read and write correctly, they are 
obliged to produce a certificate of study and 
attendance at night school. 

The inspectors enforcing the Industrial 
Establishments’ Act worked with the employ- 
ers’ association for the prevention of labour 
accidents. Through daily reports of accidents 
sent by the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, it has been possible to make much 
fuller investigation and to draw up more effec- 
tive directions for employers in the prevention 
of labour accidents. 


The inspection of public buildings totalled 
777 during the year, and several proprietors 
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were compelled to put in safety ladders to 
enable the premises to be vacated in case 
of fire. 

Under Pipe-Mechanics’ Act, which came into 
force during the year, journeymen and appren- 
tices pipe-mechanics acting as such in cities 
and towns of over 10,000 population have to 
provide themselves with a licence obtained 
after an examination as to their competency. 
The Board of Examiners’ first report shows 
that, during the fiscal year 1933-34, the follow- 
ing licences were issued; contractors’ licences, 
401; jJourneymen’s licences, 759; and appren- 
tices’ licences, 368. 

The Pressure Vessels Act and the Station- 
ary Enginemen’s Act were enforced by a board 
of examiners. With the help of fifteen inspec- 
tors (holders of first class stationary engine- 
men’s diplomas), this inspection board checked 
all the plans and specifications of the pressure 
vessels brought into the Province and also 
supervised installaticn. 


Board of Examining Electricians—The in- 
spections of electrical installations reached the 
number of 88,277, which exceeds by more than 
a thousand that of last year. The annual in- 
spections of public buildings totalled 3,385. 
The inspection became obligatory under the 
amendments to the Act made by the Legis- 
lature last year. 


The Provincial Employment Bureaus.—This 
service has considerably imcreased its activi- 
ties. Last year 74,542 unemployed persons 
registered at the various employment offices, 
as compared with 76,861 during the period 
under review; positions offered reached 38,100, 
as compared with 26,788 in the year previous. 
The number placed last year amounted to 
21,006,-and this year the number was 30,490, 
an improvement of over 30 per cent. 


Trade Disputes and Conciliation—The re- 
port of the registrar deals with conciliation 
activities in various disputes. Details were 
given of the arbitration proceedings in several 
of the chief cases under the Quebec Trades 
Disputes Act. 


Labour Legislation—The report includes the 
text of labour legislation enacted during the 
period covered by the report. A review of this 
legislation was outlined in the Lasour GazerTs, 
May, 1934, page 438. 


Included also is the report of the Minimum 
Wage Board reviewed in the following article. 
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Women’s Minimum Wages in Quebec 


HE eighth annual report of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission of the 
province of Quebec, which reviews the admin- 
istration of the Act for the year ending June 
30, 1934, records a definite increase in the 
index employment, reflecting a decided change 
from the tendency of the past two years. 


The total number of women subject to the — 


minimum wage enactments in 1934 was 35,- 
935 as compared with 30,362 in 1938. Of the 
1934 total, 22.083 were in the city of Montreal 
(19,254 in 19383) while the number of work- 
women in the rest of the Province was 18,852 
(11,108 in 1938). 

An analysis of the statistics also indicates 
an increase in the weekly basic wage (the 


sum payable to workwomen if they work 


through the whole working period—a period 
determined by the enactments). In Mont- 
real, for all industries, this basic wage per 
workwoman in 1983 was $12.25 per week, 
which increased to $12.64 in 1934. Through- 
out the rest of the province, this rate averaged 
$9.77 in 1983 and $9.84 in 19384. However, as 
the report points out, there is a fairly marked 
difference between the basic wage, and the 
actual wage. The total wages paid in 1934 
to 35,395 workwomen was $352,532.35 as com- 
pared with $294,815.02 to 30,362 employees in 
1933. On the basis of these totals, the average 
actual wage in all industries for the whole 
province works out at $1024 per week in 
1934 and $9.70 per week in 1983. 

Discussing the problem arising out of the 
fact that approximately 60 per cent of women 
in the province are on piece work, the report 
states :— 

“This system of working by the piece gives 
the employer the prerogative of having at 
his disposal a number of workwomen out of 
proportion to his needs. The work done is 
then divided amongst a great many more 
workwomen; the latter remain at the work- 
shop during the entire working period, but 
sometimes have work only a few hours per 
day. Im such cases, the wage received is 
fairly small, this occasions discontent among 
the workwomen. The latter make complaints 
which are followed by investigations which 
the piece work system makes much more 
difficult. The Commission examined various 
methods to put an end to this state of affairs, 
without, however, restricting the employer’s 
liberty to adopt the piece work system, the 
day work, hour work or even bonus system; 
it came to the conclusion that all the enact- 
ments be revised and the present system of 
supervision by means of a check upon the 


extent of the experience of each workwoman 
be replaced by the simple method of exact- 
ing a percentage of experienced workwomen 
as compared with apprentices in a given 
establishment.” 

It was considered that the adoption of this 
method would stabilize employment condi- 
tions, result in payment on a merit basis im- 
prove relations between employer and em- 
ployee, and facilitate the activities of the 
department’s inspection service. Accordingly, 
this plan was incorporated in the revision of 
several enactments which followed joint con- 
ferences of employers and employees. 

During the year the Commission took 
action in 47 suits against employers guilty of 
violating the Act. Convictions were secured 
in all these cases, in which the fines collected 
amounted to $1,941. The Commission dis- 
covered a much greater number of infringe- 
ments, but considered that the object of the 
Act was “to secure a fair remuneration for 
workwomen rather than indulge in prosecu- 
tions” so im these cases it was decided to 
avoid proceedings against a number of em- 
ployers who agreed to deliver the balance of 
wages due to employees. In this way, the 
Commission collected a total of $4,504.02 from 
52 employers for a total of 93 workwomen, 
the individual amounts ranging from $1.19 
to $135.02. 


Permits—One of the administrative prob- 
lems is that of the issuing of permits which 
authorize aged or infirm women, or those 
placed at a disadvantage. to work at a wage 
lower than that established by the regula- 
tions. Recent amendments to the Act also 
allow the Commission to grant special permits 
by which young women, who have served 
their apprenticeship may receive a lower 
wage if the work they are doing is of little 
importance and requires very slight experi- 
ence. “The number of permits im force on 
July 1, 19384, was 1,426 of which number 117 
were issued on behalf of aged or infirm 
women and 1,309 to women engaged in minor 
work. 

The chief statistics for 1934 for each in- 
dustry under the Act are summaurized as fol- 
lows: 

Laundries, Dye Works—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 54; number of 
women employed, 1,102 (1,192 in 1933); 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $9.75 
($9.88 in 1933). For the rest of the prov- 
ince—number of firms, 24; number of women 
employed, 233; average weekly wage wer 
workwoman, $7.70 ($8.63 in 1932) 
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Printing Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 85; number of women 
employed, 588; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $9.88 ($11.20 in 1933). Fcr the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 37; 
number of women employed, 206; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $9.07 ($9.11 in 
1933). 


Textile Industry—For the city of Montreal 
—number of firms, 38; number of women em- 
ployed, 2,458; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $11.96 ($10.72 in 1933). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 61; num- 
ber of women employed, 7,188; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $9.92 ($10.40 
in 19338). 


Leather Industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 77; number of women 
employed, 2,077; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $1096 ($1034 in 1933). For 
municipalities over 3,000 population—number 
of firms, 50; number of women employed, 
1,182; average weekly wage per workwoman, 
$8.30 ($7.16 in 1983). For the rest of the prov- 
ince—-number of firms, 32; number of women 
employed, 942; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $7.88 ($7.35 in 1933) 


Women’s, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing —For 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 185; 
number of women employed, 2,511; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $12.49 ($10.97 
in 1933). For the rest of the province—num- 
ber of firms, 82; number of women employed, 
1,597; average weekly wage per workwoman, 
$7.68 ($8.16 in 1983). 


Hat and Cap Factories—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 46; number of 


women employed, 958; average weekly wage 
per workwoman, $13.73 ($13.31 in 19383). 


Women’s and Children’s Dresses, Silk 
Underwear, etc—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 161; number of women em- 
ployed, 3,590; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $10.78 ($10.18 in 1988). 


Manufacturers of Overalls, Mackinaws, 
Cottons, etc—For the city of Montreal— 
number of finms, 838; number of women em- 
ployed, 3.241; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $9.61 ($9.98 in 19388). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 27; num- 
ber of women employed, 1,360; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $8.04 ($7.35 in 
1933). ; 


Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry — 
For the city of Montreal—number of firms, 
22; number of women employed, 3,079; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $10.25 
($9.05 in 1933). For the rest of the province 
—number of firms, 25; number of women 
employed, 854; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $7.07 ($7.02 in 1922). 


Fur Industry—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 95; number of women em- 
ployed, 576; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $13.82 ($14.60 in 1933). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 40; num- 
ber of women employed, 221; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $11.91 ($10.88 in 19388). 


Food Industry—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 11; number of women, em- 


‘ployed, 74; average weekly wage per work- 


woman, $6.63 ($6.54 in 1988). 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


PBS ND proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the industry and district 
by Orders in Council of agreements affecting 
bakers at Sherbrooke, clothing workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
clothing throughout the Province, building 
trades in Hull and district, changes in the 
Orders in Council affecting building trades in 
Quebec City and bricklayers and plasterers at 
Three Rivers; applications for further changes 
in the Order in Council for building trades 
at Quebee City and district; applications for 
the extension of new agreements affecting 
glove makers throughout the Province, cer- 
tain building trades at Three Rivers and build- 
ing trades at Montreal. 
94656—2} 


Under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act Quebec the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazette May 1934, page 
417, applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour, by any association 
of employees or employers who are parties 
to a collective agreement, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages and hours of labour made obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the same 
trade or industry within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec Offi- 
cial Gazette, and during the following thirty 
days, objections may be made tothe Minister 
of Labour. After this delay, if the Minister 
of Labour deems that the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a preponderant — 
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significance and importance ” that would make 
the establishment of these conditions ad- 
visable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade or industry in the 
territory included in the agreement, from the 
date of the publication of the Order in Coun- 
cil in the Quebec Official Gazette and for the 
duration of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory are to 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
specified trades and district, except that those 
individual contracts which are to the advan- 
tage of the employee will have effect unless 
expressly prohibited in the agreement. Ap- 
plications for the extension of certain agree- 
ments and Orders in Council subsequently 
passed under this Act have been noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre each month beginning in 
June, 1934. 


BAKERS, SHERBROOKE.—An Order in Council, 
approved February 16, 1935, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, February 23, 
makes obligatory the conditions of an agree- 
ment between the Master Bakers’ Association 
of the St. Francis district and the Central 
Council of the National Catholic Unions of 
Sherbrooke. (The application for its exten- 
sion was noted in the Lasour GazertTs, Feb- 
ruary, page 149.) The terms of the agreement 
thus made obligatory (with corrections in 
Clauses I and II made as requested by the 
parties) are as follows:— 
1—Minimum of Wages:— 

(a) Bakery owners and master-bakers em- 


ploying three workmen-bakers or more, must 
remunerate them as follows:— 


Per week 
lst workman-baker.. .... .. $20 00 
Qndsworkman-baker.i Meee vee LT 00 
3rd workman-baker and following.. 13 00 


(b) Bakery owners and master-bakers em- 
ploying less than three workmen-bakers must 
remunerate them as follows:— 

& Per week 

ist workman-baker.. . $17. 00 

2nd workman-baker wo. 0). 2% 13 00 


In the event of an owner preparing the dough 
and baking it himself, he shall be considered as 
a master workman-baker. 

(c) Apprentices’ wages will be fixed by the 
Joint Committee but must not, in any case, be 
less than $6 per week. 

Bakeries must never bake more, per week, 
than 30 bags of flour per each workman-baker 
employed. Exception is made for the following 
bakers: Fontaine & Fils, Ltee, and Walter 
Allatt or any other bakery which may be 
equipped with special machinery; in such ex- 
ceptional cases, the maximum bakery per week 
shall be 40 bags of flour per each workman- 
baker. 

Notre.*—In the case where a bakery exceeds 
the maximum hereinabove fixed of 30 to 40 
bags per baking, per week and per workman- 
baker, overtime at the rate of 65 cents per each 
bag will be divided among the workman-bakers. 
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Il.*—The wages of workman-bakers 
apprentices to be paid weekly. 

IiI.—tThe territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement comprises the town 
of Sherbrooke. 


IV.—The present agreement shall be valid 
from the date of the publication in the Quebee 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approvy- 
ing the present request and shall remain in force 
until the Ist of July, 1935; it shall then renew 
itself automatically each year, unless a notice 
be given by one of the contracting parties to 
the other, that he desires to have the same 
cancelled. Such notice must be given on or 
before the Ist day of June. 


and 


CLoTHING WorxkERS, Province or QuEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved February 27, 
1935, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 2, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement made between the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc., the Montreal Clothing Contrac- 
tors’ Association, Inc., certain other clothing 
manufacturers and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Montreal Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, with certain modifications made 
following objections received from interested 
parties, such modifications having been ac- 
cepted by the contracting parties. These modi- 
fications include the establishment of three 
zones within the Province, with lower mini- 
mum wage rates in two of the zones, in which 
two zones a 48-hour week is permitted, and 
the addition of Clauses 10a, 10b, 10c and 10d. 
(In the original agreement submitted with the 
application for extension, the wage rates shown 
below for Zone I and the 44-hour week were 
to apply throughout the Province.) The orig- 
inal agreement also contained a clause pro- 
viding that factories were not to be allowed 
to work part of their employees on the piece 
rate system and part on the hourly rate sys- 
tem with the exception that 5 per cent of 
employees might be employed on a piece work 
basis in a factory on the hourly basis, or 5 
per cent on an hourly basis in a factory work- 
ing on a piece work basis. This clause (Clause 
7) is deleted in the Order in Council. The 
date of the coming into effect of the Order 
in Council is fixed at April 1. The terms of 
the agreement as made obligatory are as 
follows :— 

1. (Article 1 states the work to which the 
agreement applies, that is, the manufacture of 
men’s and boys’ clothing—coats, pants, vests, 
uniforms, etc.) 

2.* The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises all the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. But the territory for the 
application of the agreement as amended, is 
divided into three zones, described as follows:— 

Zone No. 1: comprising the Island of Mont- 


real and a perimeter of 10 miles around its 
limits; 
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Zone No. II: comprises a perimeter of 75 
miles outside and around Zone No. I; 

Zone No. III: comprises all the Province less 
Zones Nos. I and II hereinabove designated. 

3.* The hours of labour for the employees in 
the said industry are fixed as follows:— 

Zone No. I: forty-four hours shall consti- 
tute one week’s work, in the following manner: 

From 8 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
in the evening, with one hour for lunch, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
and from 8 o'clock in the morning until 5 
o’clock in the evening, with one hour for lunch, 
on Fridays. 

Any work performed after the hours herein- 
above specified shall be considered as overtime, 
and such work shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half. 

Zones Nos. II and III: forty-eight hours 
shall constitute one week’s work, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

From 8 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
in the evening, with one hour for lunch, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays; 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock in 
the evening, with one hour for lunch, on Fri- 
days; and from 8 o’clock in the morning until 
noon, on Saturdays. 

Any work performed after the hours herein- 
above specified shall be considered as overtime 
and such work shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

4.* The following minimum rate of wages for 
the employees in the said industry are fixed, 
with regard to the different classifications and 
ability required in the making of garments, as 
follows:— 

For the making of garments, the operations 
are divided into eight classes, to wit:— 


Rate of Wages per Hour 
Classes Zonel Zonell Zone III 

Be Renee nth SG $0 61 $0 59 
1 Baar seherasaldhl | tole 0 554 0 524 
Oa 0 57 0 51 0 48 
D. 0°50 0 45 0 4234 
l cipondige 0 41 0 37 0 35 
ele 0733 0 30 0 28 
Se. oh ee al Ce 0 254 0 244 
H-Ist six months 0 134 Os. Oils 
2nd sixmonths 0 18 0 16 0 15 
3rd sixmonths 0 214 0 19 0 18 
4th sixmonths 0 25 0 22 0 20 
After two yrs. 0 284 0 25 0.322 


Classifications and Definitions 


(Detailed descriptions of the separate opera- 
tions listed below which are included in the 
Order in Council are omitted here.) 


Coats DEPARTMENT 


5. The following is a list of operations which 
should be classed in accordance with the above 
minimum rates:— 

Class A.—Skilled cutters and head operators; 
shape sewers on unbasted coats. 

Class B.—Skilled trimmers and pocket makers. 

Class C—Shapers, 2nd basters, edge basters; 
offpressers; fitters and top collar ‘makers, 

Class D.—Pocket tackers; joiners (2nd oper- 
ators); examiners and lining makers. 

Class E.—Lining basters; undercollar basters; 
steam machine pressers; underpressers; choppers 
and machine edge basters. 

Class F.—Sleeve makers; lapel makers; arm- 
hole basters and buttonhole makers. 


Class G.—Coat finishers; button sewers; gen- 
eral hands; inside coat tackers; bottom of collar 
and leaf of collar fellers; canvas makers and 
canvas basters. 

Class H.—Ticket pocket makers; sleeve lining 
tackers; undercollar makers; fellers of bottom 
of sleeve lining; pocket closers; basting pullers 
and buttonhole tackers. 


APPRENTICE CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS 


No one working on any of the above opera- 
tions or part thereof, or making a complete 


. garment, Class A to H inclusive, whether work- 


ing on hourly rate system or piece rate system, 
or so much for a complete garment, shall receive 
less than the set minimum, with the exception 
of that listed under the heading of “Special 
Clauses, Coats, Pants and Vest Departments.” 

(Note.—This last paragraph is also repeated 
under the headings “ Pants Department” and 
“Vest Department.”) 

An apprentice chopper is a beginner and shall 
work under the following schedule:— 


Per week 
Starieaes AP ie eae, aa $ 7 00 
At the end of 6 months.. 9 00 
At the end of 12 months.. 11 00 
At the end of 18 months.. 13 00 
At the end of 24 months.. 15 00 
At the end of 30 months.. 18 00 


An apprentice trimmer is a beginner and shall 
work under the following schedule:— 


Per week 
Starke aoe Tae PLORy eee ot Site 
At the end of 6 months..0.. 8 00 
‘MA the end or 12’ months la": 9 00 
At? the’ end: of: 18 months). 28") 1060 
Atthe‘end' of 24 months ey oo PL: 00 
At "the Vend''of 30" moantha. eye 1250 
‘At the end’ of’ 36 monthe ss Sil 100 


* The weekly Jwages for choppers’ appren- 
ert and ‘trimmers’ apprentices will be 10 per 
cent in Zone No. II and 15 per cent in Zone 
No. III less than those in foree in Zone No. I. 


Pants DEPARTMENT 


The following is a list of operations which 
should be classed in accordance with the above 
minimum rates:— 

Class A.—Skilled cutter. 

Class B—A front and back pocket maker and 
trimmer and seamer. 

Class C—A lining stitcher and leg presser. 

Class D—A lining sewer and top presser. 

Class EA pocket maker and outside seamer 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants; 
lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ shorts and 
bloomers and juvenile pants. 

Class F.—A fitter, underpresser, trimming 
maker, buttonhole maker and inside seamer on 
boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants. 


Class G.—A fly maker; pocket serger; tacker; 
button sewer; loop maker; finisher and ex- 
aminer. 

Class HA cleaner and buttonhole tacker. 


Vest DEPARTMENT 


The following is a list of operations which 
should be classed in accordance with the above 
minimum rates:— 

Class A.—Skilled cutter, 
pocket maker. 

Class B—Skilled trimmer and 2nd operator. 

Class C.—Offpresser. 

Class D.—Fitter. 


tape sewer and 
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Class E.—-General underpresser. 

Class F—Hand baster, lining maker, 
sewer and buttonhole maker. 

Class G.—Finisher, button sewer, brusher and 
examiner, ticket sewer; general hand. 

Class H.—Cleaner and buttonhole tacker. 


vee 


Special Clauses 
Coats, PANTS AND VEST DEPARTMENTS 


6. The said wages are to be paid for fully 
in cash. 


7. (Article 7 of submitted agreement, certain 
rules as to piecework, was deleted in the 
Order in Council.) 

8. It is understood that when employees are 
employed by a contractor and a violation is 
made on the part of the contractor by him 
paying the employees less than the minimum 
rate and in case a judgment is taken against 
the violator, that judgment should also be 
against the manufacturer who has furnished 
that contractor with work and if it is proved 
that he has not paid to the contractor the estab- 
lished rate prevailing per garment for that 
particular grade. Then the manufacturer is to 
be held responsible to the extent of the differ- 
ence in proportion to the amount of work fur- 
nished the contractor. 


General 


9. It shall also be obligatory for every em- 
ployer to post a copy of this agreement promi- 
nently in their establishment, printed both in 
English and French, where employees will at 
all times be able to read it. 

10. This Agreement shall supersede all agree- 
ments, whether collective or otherwise, that may 
exist between employer or employers and em- 
ployee or employees except the collective agree- 
ments which now exist between the several 
parties hereto save and except that under no 
circumstances shall wages be paid under the 
minimums fixed by the present agreement nor 
shall the hours of labour be over the maxi- 
mums fixed by the present agreement. 

10a.t Any strike or lockout having for its 
object a change of the conditions of the present 
Order in Council, is prohibited. 

10b.t Employers actually paying higher wages 
than those fixed by the present Order in Coun- 
cil are prohibited from reducing them during 
the duration of the present agreement. 

10c.t The contracting parties hereto shall 
organize a joint Provincial committee wherein 
employers and employees shall be equally repre- 
sented, Zone No. I being entitled to’ a repre- 
sentation in number equal to Zones Nos. II and 
III together. 

The Joint Provincial Committee, for the pur- 
pose of administrating each particular Zone, shall 
establish a first sub-committee having jurisdic- 
tion over Zones Nos. I and II and a second 
Sup poms Hoe having jurisdiction over Zone 
No. ‘ 

10d.+ The sub-committee shal] have the right, 
subject to ratification by the Joint Provincial 
Committee, to establish for each class of work- 
men a minimum production. 

A workman not habitually attaining his min- 
imum production may be entered into the next 
lower class, provided that upon recommendation 
of a sub-committee. he obtains a permit from 
the Joint Provincial Committee. 

11.* The present agreement shall come into 
force on the Ist of April, 1935, and shall remain 


* As amended in the Order in Council. 
¢ Added in the Order in Council. 





in force until the Ist of January, 1936. It shall 
renew itself automatically each year unless one 
of the following contracting parties, to wit: the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and 
the Montreal Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America; the Associated 
Clothing Manufacturers of the Province of Que- 
bee, Inc.; The Montreal Clothing Contractors’ 
Association, Inc., gives notice to the two other 
said parties of its intention of amending or 
revoking same at least ninety days before the 
expiration of the term of such contract. 


Buitpine Trapes, Hutt.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 12, 1935, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 16, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain general contractors and the 
Building Trades Council of Ottawa District, 
Incorporated, representing certain National 
Catholic building trades unions, the terms of 
which are as follows:— 


1. (a) The words “ journeymen-bricklayers,” 
in the present agreement, signify and comprise 
any workmen who lay bricks, terra-cotta, arti- 
ficial stone and block gypsum; 

(b) The word “mason” signifies any person 
who lays natural or artificial stone or granite; 

(c) By “carpenters and joiners” it is meant 
any labourer who assembles pieces of wood, does 
carpentry work, repairs wooden objects, exe- 
cutes any wood work, on construction; 

(d) The words “ journeymen-plasterers” des- 
ignate any workman who does the work of 
plastering, celanite, mortar, cement, stucco, 
moulding cornices, laying of plaster ornaments 
and the pouring of said ornaments; 

(e) The words “stationary engine men” sig- 
nify mechanics in charge of an installation of 
motive power, under the Stationary Engine 
Men’s Act (R. S. Q., 1925, C. 184 and amend- 
ments) ; 

(f) The word “mechanics” signifies and com- 
prises any mechanic in charge of a portable 
motor engine; 

(g) The word “labourer” signifies any man 
who does unspecified classified work and is em- 
ploved as a helper; 

(h) Notwithstanding the foregoing definitions, 
any workman who holds a certificate of com- 
petence either from the Board of Examiners 
established under article 7, paragraph 2, of the 
extension Collective Labour Agreement Act or 
from his own Professional Association, pursuant 
to article 10 of the same Act, shall be classed 
as journeyman. Moreover, any unclassified 
labourer or employee shall benefit by the Act 
respecting the present Collective Labour Agree- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of article 10 
of the same Act. 


2. (a) In the city of Hull and within a 
radius of 10 miles of its limits, the rate of 
wages shall be the following in the different 
trades hereinafter mentioned :— 


Wages 

Trades per hour 
Brieklayersshs oteiead. hel, £9ebee ns Sera 
Masons (.&ienas Sah) Gee ie aaa... | ROLE 


Plasterers. . uy, Ge ne 
Carpenters and joiners. .. 5. 0... 
Common labourers and helpers... .. .. 
Mortar makers and Celanite mixers.. 
Plaster pourers.. 

Hed rcdttiers®: Got) Vee eee? eee. 
Stationary and mechanic Enginemen.. 
Porters sas oa eee ee ee ee 


oooo odo So 
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(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph and with the exception of 
the city of Hull and within a radius of 10 miles 
of its limits, it is stipulated and agreed that 
in all the municipalities of the said jurisdic- 
tion, determined in article 5, having a popula- 
tion of less than five thousand (5,000) persons, 
according to the last census of the Dominion of 
Canada where the general building contracts 
whereof the total cost, salaries and material 
included, is less than $5, 000, the following rate 
of wages for the different. trades hereinafter 
mentioned shall be put in force, to wit:— 


Wages 
Trades per hour 
Brick iay clea. ictet a 5 es $0 80 


Masons.. eae, 

Plasterers nl ek 

Carpenters and joiners. 

Common labourers and helpers. . ae 
Mortar makers oe Celanite mixers... 
Plaster pourers. Gd a NG 
Hod carriers... . 

Stationary and mechanic Enginemen. . 
Drea ns seek eee ee ee ee. MIO TSO 


3. Any work done outside the regular hours 
will be paid time and a half, until midnight, 
and double time after midnight. 

4. The hours of labour shall be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1253 of June 14, 1933, for the carrying out 
of the Act respecting the limiting of working 
hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 40). For construction 
work not subject to the said Act, the regular 
working day will be eight hours for labourers, 
helpers and common workmen. 


(Hours are thus limited to 8 per day with 
a 40-hour week, except for contracts entered 
into or assisted by provincial, municipal or 
other local authorities, for which hours are 
limited to 6 per day and 36 per week, using 
a two-shift per day system, Lasour GazErrTs, 
July, 1933, page 701.) 


5. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the counties of 
Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Wright, Labelle and 
Papineau. 

6. The legal holidays shall be all Sundays of 
the year, ‘Catholic holy days of obligation, 
Labour Day; workmen obliged to work on these 
days shall be paid double time. 

7. Employees shall be paid regularly each 
week; payment of wages must never be delayed. 

8. The general contractor is personally respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the present agree- 
ment by his sub-contractors. 

9. The present agreement does not apply to 
building contracts signed before the coming into 
force of this agreement. 

10. The present agreement shall be in_ force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approv- 
ing the present request, and shall remain in 
force until the Ist of May, 1936. It shall be 
renewed automatically for another year, unless 
one of the parties hereto have notified the other 
party of his intention of amending or repealing 
the same, at least thirty days before its expira- 
tion. 


BuitpInGc TRADES, QureBEC—The Order in 
Council, the terms of which were published 
in the Lasour GazettE, September, 1934, page 
823, to which was added an additional clause 


oooococoCcochwy 
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which was printed in the Lasour GazErTTs, 
February, page 149, has been further amended 
by a new Order in Council, approved Feb- 
ruary 16, 1985, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 23. This provides 
for the substitution of the following paragraph 
for paragraph (d) of Article I of the original 
Order in Council :— 

“(d) The words ‘ journeyman-plasterer ’ sori: 
nate any worker who executes plastering wor 
such as the laying of celanite, finishing in rock 
wall, cement, mortar, stucco, plaster mouldings, 
the layi ing or pouring of ornaments, the mixing 
of lime with plaster or the mixing of lime with 
white cement; the man who prepares the mould- 
ing, that is to say, lays the rules for the cut- 
ting of the moulding.” 

BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, THREE Rivers. 
—The agreement which was made obligatory 
by Order in Council and which was published 
in the LaBour Gazette, October, 1934, page 912, 
has been amended by a further Order in Coun- 
cil, approved February 8, 1935, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 16, 
by adding the following after Article 2 of the 
original Order in Council :— 


2-A.—The rates of wages for apprentices will 
be the following:— 


Apprentices— Per hour 
Ist yeari« $0 15 
2nd year. Oe 
rd year. 0 35 


BUILDING ae eyes Requests have 
been published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
for three additional changes in the Order in 
Council for these trades, which Order was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 1934, 
page 823, with one change already noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, page 149, and 
another change noted in a preceding para- 
graph of this article. The additional changes 
requested are: the inclusion of the counties 
of Beauce and Charlevoix in the territorial 
jurisdiction; that calls for tenders upon which 
no decision has been given or which have re- 
mained in abeyance to date are not to be 
exempt from the provisions of the Order in 
Council even if tenders were called before 
the Order in Council came into effect; a 
change in the definition of the term carpen- 
ter-joiner. 

GLOVEMAKERS, ProvINce oF QusrBEC.—Ap- 
plication has been made and printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 2, for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between certain glove 
manufacturers and the National Catholic 
Unions of Glovemakers of Montreal and of 
Three Rivers. The hours of labour indicated 
are 49 per week, and the wage rates shown 
are piece rates. 

Bumpine Trades, THREE Rivers.—Applica- 
tion has been made and printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 16, for the exten- 
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sion of an agreement covering certain building 
trades not already included in previous Orders 
in Council for this district. Wage rates are: 
65 cents per hour for hoisting engineers, 60 
cents for experts in terrazzo work, tile and 
mosaic layers, 55 cents for carpenters and 
joiners and carters with two-horse vehicle, 50 
cents for structural steel workers, stationary 
enginemen, joint finishers, cement finishers, 


45 cents for lathers and carters with one-horse : 


vehicle, 40 cents for plaster pourers, hod car- 
riers, mortar makers and celanite mixers and 
35 cents for common labourers with wages 
for apprentices 15 cents during first year, 25 
cents during second year and 35 cents during 
third year. Lower rates of wages are pro- 
vided for all classes for work on contracts of 
less than $5,000 in places of a population of 
less than 5,000. 

Burtpinae Trapves, Montrear.—aApplication 
has been made and printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 2, for the extension of 
an agreement between the Montreal Builders 
Exchange, the Building Trades Council of 
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Montreal and district and the Building Trades 
Council of Montreal, Incorporated (National 
Catholic Unions). The wage rates in this 
agreement are the same as those which came 
into. effect last year (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1934, page 637), except that the regular rate 
for plasterers is increased from 67 to 70 cents 
per hour, the rate for hod carriers reduced 
from 45 to 40 cents per hour, that the addi- 
tional classes of shovel enginemen at 75 cents 
per hour, asbestos coverers at 60 cents, car- 
penters (concrete forms, shop or job) 60 cents, 
building caulkers, gas mixer enginemen, com- 
pressor enginemen and construction firemen 
are added at 45 cents per hour. In places 
outside the Island of Montreal, St. Lambert 
and Longueuil where the population is less than 
5,000, for work on contracts of less than 
$10,000, the rate for sheet metal workers is 
increased from 40 to 45 cents per hour. The 
wage rates for work on the latter contracts for 
the trades which are added in the new agree- 
ment are proportionately lower. 


HOURS OF WORK IN HAIRDRESSING ESTABLISHMENTS IN QUEBEC 


New Orders under Limiting of Working Hours Act and Industrial 
Establishments Act 


WO new orders relating to the working 
hours of employees in beauty parlours 
and ladies’ hairdressing establishments in the 
Province of Quebec were gazetted on February 
16. The first order is under the provisions of 
the Act respecting the Limiting or Working 
Hours (Lasour Gazertnr, July, 1983, page 695) ; 
and the second is under the Commercial and 
Industrial Establishments Act, which Act was 
widened in scope last year so as to include 
shops and stores (Lasour Gazettn, May, 1934, 
page 438). 


Act RESPECTING THE LIMITING oF WORKING 
Hovurs 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, in a 
memorandum dated February 8, 1935, sets forth: 

1. That pursuant to Articde 1 of the Act 
respecting the Limiting of Working Hours 
(23 Geo. V, ch. 40) the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may order the number of hours, 
either per day or per week, during which a 
workman may work; 

2. That pursuant to Article 3 of the said Act, 
beauty parlours and _ ladies’ hairdressing 
establishments, do not suffer in any manner 
from competition of other countries or other 
provinces; 

3. That pursuant to article 5 of the said Act, 
on the 28th of January, 1935, he called a 
meeting of the official representatives of 
employers and employees associations of beauty 
parlours and ladies’ hairdressing establishments 
for the district of Montreal, and consulted them 
on the mode of limiting the working hours in 
the said industry; 

e Honourable Minister recommends: 
; That the following provisions be put into 
orce: 

Article I—On and from the date of the 
vublication of the present Order in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, the time of labour in effect, 
for the employees of both sexes, in beauty 
parlours and ladies’ hairdressing establishments, 
must not exceed 55 hours per week. 

Article II—The division of working hours 
to be the following: the first five days of the 
week; the hours of labour to be distributed 
between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m.; Saturday between 
9 am. and 9 p.m. 

Article III.—The proprietors of Beauty 
Parlours or ladies’ hairdressing establishments, 
must grant their employees, each day, one hour 
for their noon-day meal and on Saturday, one 
hour for their evening meal. 

Article IV.—The present order is applicable 
within the limits of the Island of Montreal. 


ACT RESPECTING COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, in a 
memorandum dated February 8, 1935, sets forth: 

Whereas pursuant to the 3rd paragraph of 
article 3 of the Commercial and Industrial 
Establishments’ Act (R.S.Q., 1925, ch. 182 and 
amendments thereto), the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may exempt certain workshops from 
the provisions of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments’ Act; 

Whereas beauty parlours and ladies’ hair- 
dressing establishments should benefit by a 
special regulation in virtue of the Act respect- 
ing the Limiting of Working Hours (23 Geo. V, 
ch. 30) in so far as it affects the duration of 
labour of its employees. 

The Honourable Minister recommends: 

That the Order in Council No. 1492 of June 
13, 1934, concerning the general regulations for 
the carrying out of the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments’ Act, be amended by the 
addition of the following article 97: 

No. 97—“Beauty parlours and ladies’ hair- 
dressing establishments shall be exempted from 
the provisions respecting the time of labour for 
women, girls and boys under 18 years of age.” 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Orders under Male Minimum Wage Act governing Stationary Engineers 
and Elevator Operators 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia issued the following 
new Orders on February 8, 1985. The Board is 
composed of the following members: Mr. 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour (chair- 
man); Professor W. A. Carrothers, chairman 
of the Economic Council; Mr. C. J. 
MeDowell; Mrs. Fraudena Eaton; and Mr. 
James Thompson. 


Orper No. 18,—Order establishing a Minimum 
wage in the Occupation of Stationary 
Steam Engineers 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “male 
Minimum Wage Act,’ being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders: 

i That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “stationary steam engineer” means every 
employee engaged in the occupation of produc- 
ing steam in a steam plant under the authority 
of a certificate of competency, as defined by 
section 28(1) of the “Boiler Inspection Act,” 
being chapter 6 of the Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1931, or who is in-charge of, or 
responsible for, any steam boiler or engine while 


under steam-pressure or in motion; and the 
expression “special engineer” means every such 
employee operating under the authority of a 
special certificate or a temporary certificate, as 
defined by the said section 28 (1) of the said 
“Boiler Inspection Act.” 

2. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum wage Act” the minimum wage 
for every such statitonary steam engineer shall 
be fifty cents (50c.) per hour. 

s, ‘hat, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum wage 
for every such special engineer shall be forty 
cents (40c.) per hour. 


Orprer No. 19—Order establishing a Minimum 
Wage for Elevator Operators 


Pursuant to the provisions of the ‘Male 
Minimum Wage Act,’ being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, the Board 
of Industrial Relations hereby orders: 

That, subject to the exemptions granted from 
time to time under section 6 of the said Act, the 
minimum wage for every elevator operator over 
the age of 18 years shall be fourteen ($14.00) 
a week of forty-eight (48) hours, or twenty-nine 
and one-sixth cents (29 1/6c.) an hour. 


MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIGENT PERSONS IN ONTARIO 


HE Hon. David Croll, Minister of Public 
Welfare for Ontario, announced on 
February 12 that the following plan for pro- 
viding medical service for destitute persons 
would become operative on March 1, 1935. 
The plan, which was framed by the provincial 
government after consultation with the Ontario 
Medical Association, provides as follows:— 

1. Medical services of the highest quality 
will be available whenever necessary to every 
indigent—man, woman, or child—in all organ- 
ized municipalities of Ontario. 

2. The same services will be provided for 
the war veteran with a small pension, and 
for his family, if they are receiving relief 
from the Federal Government. 

3. The plan is compulsory upon all organ- 
ized municipalities, in contrast with the 
present medical relief system, which is purely 
permissive, and in practice has been \confined 
to the larger centres. 

4. For the service, the Province and the 
municipality will jointly pay monthly the sum 
of 25 cents for every individual on relief. 
This amount is fixed by agreement between 
the Government and the Ontario Medical 
Association, and will be calculated on the 
maximum number on relief in the municipality 


during the month. The division as between 
Province and municipality will be on the 
same ratio as the division of direct-relief 
costs—-in most instances, two-thirds from the 
Province, one-third from the municipality. 

5. The patient will have the right to desig- 
nate his own doctor, nor will he be confined in 
his choice to the physicians in his own muni- 
cipality; and he is at liberty, on notice to 
the Relief Officer, to change doctors if he is 
not satisfied with the service he is receiving. 

6. All qualified medical practitioners, whether 
or not they are members of the Ontario 
Medical Association, can participate. 

7. Every member of the relief recipient’s 
family must recerve, under the agreement, 
service equal to that provided by the doctor 
to his private patients. 

8. All necessary medicines must be prescribed 
by the doctor and dispensed by a qualified 
druggist, and the cost is included in the fixed 
payment of 25 cents made by Province and 
municipality. An exception is made in the 
case of outlying districts, without pharmacal 
facilities, where the doctor may dispense his 
own medicines, without increase in cost. 

9. Administration, without cost. will be in 
the hands of local committees of the Ontario 
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Medical Association and pharmacists, on a 
county or city basis. The committee will 
distribute funds made available by the Prov- 
ince and municipality. 

10. The doctor will prescribe for all the 
patient’s needs. 

11. The cost to the Province will be no 
greater, but the service to the indigent, until 


now confined to the larger centres, will extend 
to all parts of the Province. 

12. Unorganized municipalities in Northern 
Ontario do not come within the scope of the 
new plan, because of their sparse population 
and problems of travelling. An effort will 
be made to meet their special needs through 
another system. 





CHILD WELFARE AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN 
SASKATCHEW AN 


The administration of mothers’ allowances, 
child welfare and old age pensions in Sas- 
katchewan during the year ended April 30, 
1934, is reviewed in the recently published 
annual report of the Bureau of Child Protec- 
tion in which is included the Old Age Pensions 
Branch. 

In an outline of the procedure and methods 
employed, the Commissioner of Child Wel- 
fare reported that since the inception of the 
department 4,218 children have been made 
permanent wards and approximately the same 
number have been placed in homes. During 
the fiscal year under review, there were 1,166 
dependent children under official care, of whom 
881 were wards of the Commission, the balance 
being under the five children’s aid societies 
of the province. The total amount in trust 
accounts and bank savings in the names of 
children at the end of the fiscal year was 
$7,011.72. 

Other phases of child welfare activity dealt 


with juvenile delinquency, mental defectives, 


legal adoption of children, children of un- 
married parents, blind children, and the work 
of the children’s aid societies. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The annual report of 
the Mothers’ Allowances Branch noted the 
“same steady increase during the year as was 
evident since the province has suffered from 
poor crops and unemployment.” It was 
pointed out that the problems of administra- 
tion had become intensified during recent 
years. In particular there was the problem 
of the family with children over sixteen years 
of age, and for which there is no provision 
under the Act. Consequently their support 
is often of necessity derived from the amount 
allowed for the children under sixteen years. 
There was also the problem of the father, 
certified as unfit for manual labour, but for 
whom there was no other employment. 


The statistics indicated the following situa- 
tion as at April 30, 1934: number of widows, 
1,771; number of dependents, 663; number of 
guardians, 100; number of deserted wives, 74; 
total families, 2,608; number of children under 


sixteen years, 6,794; amount paid, $34,715.00; 
average pald per recipient, $13.31; average 
paid per child, $5.10. The total amount paid 
in allowances throughout the year was 
$407,993. 

Old Age Pensions—There is also presented 
the annual review of the Old Age Pensions 
Branch. However, information respecting old 
age pensions in Saskatchewan, as well as for 
the whole of Canada, is given quarterly in 
the Lasour GazeTts. The most recent quarterly 
summary appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for February, 1935, page 142. 





Registered Trade Unions in Great Britain 


The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
has issued, in advance of Part 4 of his annual 
report for the year 1934, a report on registered 
trade unions in Great Britain during the past 
ten years. A summary table is given which 
shows that in 1933 there were 458 unions on 
the register, with 3,346,662 members at the 
end of the year. (The figures include 89 em- 
ployers’ associations with 53,809 members.) 
The largest industrial group of unions is 
“transport and general labour” followed by 
“metals, machines, implements and convey- 
ances,” “mining and quarrying” and “ build- 
ing, decorating, etc.” 

The income of these unions for 1933 in- 
cluded £6,392,124 received from members, 
£4,000,598 received as allowance from the Min- 
istry of Labour for unemployment insurance 
and administration expenses; and £595,907 re- 
ceived from other sources. ; 

Expenditures for the same year included 
£5,016,760 for unemployment, travelling and 
emigration benefit; £189,904 for dispute bene- 
fits; £620,719 for sick and accident benefit; 
£344,495 for funeral benefit; £1,061,531 for 
superannuation benefit and £302,195 for other 
benefits; £94,392 for political fund; and £207,- 
672 for grants, etc., to federations and other 
bodies. 

At the-end of the year funds to the amount 
of £11,760,465 were standing to the credit of 
the union. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN AGRICULTURE RECOMMENDED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


al HE British Ministry of Lasour Gazerts, 

February, 1935, contains a report on Un- 
employment Insurance in Agriculture upon 
which the following article is based. Section 
20 (1) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1934, required that as soon as possible after 
the passing of the Act, the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee should make 
such proposals as might seem to them prac- 
ticable for the insurance against unemploy- 
ment of persons engaged in employment in 
agriculture (including horticulture and for- 
estry), and make a report to the Minister of 
Labour containing their proposals and recom- 
mendations on the subject. The report of 
the Committee, of which Sir William Beve- 
ridge is Chairman, has now been laid before 
Parliament and published. 


The Report opens with a review of the pre- 
vious investigations and public discussion of 
the subject, the development of opinion on 
the desirability of unemployment insurance for 
agriculture, and a statement of the new factors 
in the present position. 

In concluding this part of their Report, the 
Committee quote a report prepared by the 
Standing Committee of the Council of Agri- 
culture for England, dated ‘December 13, 1934, 
in which the Council reaffirm their view, pre- 
viously expressed, that a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance for agricultural workers is 
eminently desirable. They add that the 
scheme should be self-contained, and should 
have special provisions to meet the peculiar 
case of agriculture. 

The Committee proceed to consider the 
relation of insurance in agriculture to insur- 
ance in other industries. Agricultural work- 
ers, in their opinion, cannot be put direct into 
the general scheme because (1) the general 
level of money wages is lower than in other 
industries; (ii) unemployment in agriculture, 
though substantial, is less than in the insured 
industries taken as a whole; (ili) agriculture 
has not been insured during the past four- 
teen years, and therefore should not be made 
lable for any part of the debt of the Unem- 
ployment Fund which was incurred during 
those years. They therefore recommend that 
agricultural workers should pay only such con- 
tributions as are required to provide a lower 
rate of benefit than in the general scheme, 
without any liability for the existing debt of 
the Unemployment Fund. They propose 
further that, while there should not be a 
legally separate unemployment fund for agri- 
culture, the agricultural scheme should be 


self-contained in finance with separate account- 
ing. 

The rates of contribution suggested are ls. 
a week for males aged 21 to 64, and 104d. a 
week for females of those ages, with lower rates 
for ycunger workers. The committee recom- 
mends that the contributions should be paid 
in equal amounts by the employer, the em- 
ployed person and the state, as in the gen- 
eral scheme, i.e., 4d. from each for men, and 
34d. from each for women; they reject the 
plea that was put before them that the state 
should pay more than one-third of the total 
contribution. 

The rates of benefit suggested are 12s. a 
week for a man aged 21 to 64 and 10s. 6d. 
for a woman between those ages, with lower 
rates for younger workers: the rates quoted 
compare with 17s. and 15s. respectively, in 
the general scheme. For adult dependents 
the committee suggest 6s. 6d. a week as com- 
pared with 9s. in the general scheme. As re- 
gards benefits for dependents’ children, the 
committee make alternative suggestions: either 
2s. a week for each dependent child, as in 
the general scheme; or 3s. for the first de- 
pendent child and 2s. 6d. for each of the other 
children. In either case the maximum pay- 
ment to any one claimant should be 30s. a 
week. 

The Committee discuss five special problems 
relating to the scope of insurance in agri- 
culture, viz., the family farm, the piece-work 


- contractor, the special seasonal worker, the 


Irish emigratory labourer and the private 
gardener. The report makes suggestions as to 
the number of contributions necessary before 
one may qualify for benefits. It was repre- 
sented to the committee that, if all casual 
and seasonal agricultural workers were in- 
cluded their claims on the fund would be 
insupportable. The Committee consider that 
this problem cannot be dealt with either by 
exception or exemption or by the applica- 
tion of the seasonal workers’ regulations under 
the Anomalies Act. They think, however, that 
the difficulty would be met by the ratio rule 
which is outlined in the report. 





According to statistics presented in the Na- 
tional Safety News published under the 
auspices of the National Safety Council 
(United States) fatal accidents in the United 
States totalled 99,000 during 1934. These 
fatalities were grouped as follows: motor 
vehicle, 35,500; other public vehicle, 17,500; 
home, 33,000; and occupational, 15,500. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Temporary Restoration of Reductions Made Under the Regulations 


REVIEW of the draft regulations issued 

by the Unemployment Assistance Board 
governing the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Assistance in Great Britain was given 
in the January issue of THE Lasour GAZETTE, 
at page 21. These regulations contained the 
scale of allowances for relief purposes. 

On February 5, the Minister of Labour 
announced the temporary restoration of re- 
ductions made under these regulations, his 
announcement in the House of Commons be- 
ing as follows: 

“The (Unemployment Assistance) Board 
have decided, and the Chairman has so in- 
formed me, that they are issuing immediate 
instructions to all their officers that all appli- 
cants to the Board should be assessed at the 
assessment. under the Regulations if that is 
higher than the current transitional payments 
determination, or, where the current transi- 
tional payments determination has been re- 
duced by the operation of the Regulations, at 
the current determination. Where reductions 
due to the Regulations have already taken 
place, retrospective payments will be com- 
pleted as soon as the pressure of work permits. 
This arrangement can only be temporary, and 
for their subsequent procedure the Board will 
require the necessary Parliamentary sanction.” 

On February 15, the Unemployment Assist- 
ance (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1935, re- 
ceived the Royal Assent. 

The Act is described in the preamble as “an 
Act to make temporary provision for securing, 
as nearly as may be, that the allowance pay- 


able under Part II of the Unemployment Act, 
1934 (Lasour GazerTs, August, 1934, page 744) 
to persons who but for the operation of sub- 


section (2) of section 59 of that Act, would 


at any time since January 6, 1935, have been 
entitled to transitional payments, shall not be 
less than the transitional payments that would 
have been payable to them but for the opera- 
tion of the said subsection. . 

“The new Act provides that, upon any 
application for an allowance under Part II of 
the Unemployment Act, 1934 (i.e., the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act, 1934) made in re- 
spect of the period for which the section is 
or is deemed to have been in operation... 
there shall be ascertained the amount which 
would, in the opinion of the officer, or on an 
appeal, the appeal tribunal by whom the 
application is determined, have been payable 
to him by way of transitional payments under 
subsection (1) of section 59 of the said Act, 
but for the operation of subsection (2) of 
that section; and that a supplementary allow- 
ance shall be paid to him equal to the amount, 
if any, by which the amount so ascertained 
exceeds the allowance payable to him under 
the said Part II, or if, by reason only of his 
inability to prove that he is in need of such ~ 
an allowance, no such allowance is payable in 
his case, a supplementary allowance shall be 
paid equal to the amount payable by way of 
transitional payments; and any such supple- 
mentary allowance shall be in addition to any 
other sum payable to him by way of allow- 
ance under the said Part II.” 


Subsistence Homesteads in the United States 


An account of the federal program for the 
encouragement of subsistence homesteads in 
the United States is given in the Monthly 
Labour Review (Washington), January, 1935. 
The following paragraphs, taken from this 
account, give details of the new policy, and 
the progress made up to the end of 1934, in 
giving it effect. 

A federal program of subsistence homesteads 
is being carried out by which it is hoped to 
demonstrate the value and feasibility, for 
wage earners, of the combination of part-time 
industrial employment with home gardening 
on a scale large enough to furnish a con- 
siderable proportion of the family food supply. 
Two agencies of the Federal Government are 
supporting this program—the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Department of 


the Interior and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. The Subsistence Homesteads 
Division was allotted $25,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, from funds available under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is promoting sub- 
sistencethomesteads projects as part of its 
program of rural rehabilitation. Thus the 
homesteads projects of the former are mainly 
for industrial workers and those of the latter 
for rural and agricultural workers. 

Up to the end of December, 1934, the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Division had approved 
62 projects (43 of which had been publicly 
announced) and study was being made of 
about two dozen more. The house-construc- 
tion stage had been reached in some 20 
projects and land improvement work was 
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under way in nearly all of the remainder. In 8 
projects the first group of houses had been 
completed and in 5 projects houses were oc- 
cupied by their future owners. 

Some of the projects of the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division have necessitated the 
establishment of entirely new communities 
with their own municipal, school, water, power, 
etc., systems, others are so located as to be 
able to make use of the facilities of existing 
towns or cities, and still others are built 
within the town or city limits. All three of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
projects have imvolved the construction of new 
villages, with all the pioneering work attendant 
thereon. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion projects are designed to aid families now 
on relief to become self-supporting. Those of 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division are in- 
tended as steps in a process of redistribution 
of surplus populations and have provided for 
stranded groups, part-time industrial workers, 
and (in small measure) farmers on submarginal 
land; some of these families have also been 
on relief but the program is not designed as a 
relief program primarily. 

The homesteaders in the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division projects will purchase their 
homes at 3 per cent interest, and the amortiza- 
tion period will be 30 years. While it is 
possible that a similar step will be taken in 
regard to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration projects, at the present the plan 
is to rent the homesteads to the families se- 
lected for participation in the experiment. 

In all cases it is expected that a considerable 
proportion of the family’s food supply will be 
derived from the home garden, poultry, etc., 
which will be features of every homestead. 
The net value of the food produced per set- 
tler is expected to be about $200 per year, but 
will vary somewhat according to the size of 
the homestead, the fertility of the soil, and 
the methods of cultivation employed. It has 
been found that half an acre of good land is 
sufficient to produce all the fresh and canned 
vegetables for a family of five for the entire 
year, while an acre and a half will produce 
not only the vegetables but enough fruit and 
potatoes for the whole year. 

One of the most difficult problems will be 
the provision of part-time employment at 
equitable rates in some industrial or other 
occupation which will yield a cash income. 
The ability of the leaders to solve this 
problem satisfactorily will in a large measure 
determine the degree of success of the pro- 
gram. It is planned that such employment 
will be furnished through (1) self-help work 
on the project, paid for partly in cash and 
partly in credit, (2) home crafts adapted to 
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the skills and aptitudes of the settlers, and 
(3) industrial enterprises which it is hoped to 
attract to the community. 

It is emphasized that these homesteads are 
intended to be not merely a means of obtain- 
ing the family living but a new way of life. 
They are regarded as an ‘anchor of social se- 
curity” in that they will furnish both food 
and shelter, the two items most important in 
the budget. The homestead life will also 
provide an outlet, in many cases, for the 
creative instinct and skills of the settlers 
through the development of handicrafts. 
Those thus far initiated are weaving, basketry; 
wood carving, metal work, and the making of 
craft furniture. In several cases—as in West 
Virgina—handicrafts are assuming an impor- 
tant role in community economy. Of parti- 
cular importance will be the social and cul- 
tural aspects of community life which it will 
be one function of the program to develop. 





Employment Service Activities in United 
States 


Under the title “Twelve and One-half 
Million Registered For Work” the United 
States Department of Labour has _ recently 
published a report of the activities of the 
State Employment Services affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service and of 
the National Re-Employment Service for the 
year ended June 30, 1934. 

As stated in the introduction, the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act on June 6, 1933, pro- 
vided for the inauguration of a nation-wide 
system of Federal-State public employment 
offices. With the abolition of the existing 150 
federally operated employment offices on 
April 1, 1933, there were in existence at the 
time the Act was passed, 23 independent State 
employment services operating 192 offices in 
120 cities. 

On July 1 the new United States Employ- 
ment Service set in motion the machinery to 
weld these 23 State services into a single co- 
operative Federal-State system and to en- 


courage the organization and development of 


other State employment services which could 
be brought into the co-operative national sys- 
tem. 

In response to the urgent demands of the 
recovery program, the United States Employ- 
ment Service created the National Re-employ- 
ment Service as a temporary emergency divi- 
sion to establish and operate offices in those 
counties and cities which could not be served 
by the existing or newly created State offices. 

The results are presented in the bulletin 
which tells something of the nearly 13,000,000 
persons who have registered with the offices 
of the United States Employment Service and 
affiliated services and of the 7,000,000 jobs on 
which some of the applicants have been placed. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canadian Government Seat on the Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in the course of its 69th 


session from January 29th to February 2nd at: 


Geneva, adopted a resolution in the terms fol- 
lowing by 24 votes to 1 (that of the Canadian 
Government Representative, Dr. W. A. Rid- 
dell) :— 

The Governing Body, 

Having considered the reports submitted by 
its Officers concerning the revision of the list 
of the eight States of chief industrial import- 
ance, 

Recognizes that the eight States Members of 
the International Labour Organization of chief 
industrial importance are, in the French alpha- 
betical order: Germany, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, India, Italy, 
Japan, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Accordingly the representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the above States will sit on the 
Governing Body as from the beginning of the 
next Session as representatives of the eight 
Members of chief industrial importance. 

The following additional resolution was then 
adopted unanimously :— 

The Governing Body, 

Considering, moreover, that it would be just 
and expedient to enable the States which’ no 
longer figure on that list and which at present 
sit on the Governing Body to be associated with 
its work until the next elections of the Govern- 
ing Body, 

Decides to apply to them by analogy Article 
3 of the Standing Orders of the Governing Body, 
and to regard them as Government deputy 
members. 

In the discussion which occurred in the 
Governing Body on the reports made by its 
officers and by certain experts on the selection 
of the eight States of chief industrial import- 
ance, Dr. W. A. Riddell, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Representative, expressed disagree- 
ment with the conclusions reached in these 
reports. While admitting that the Governing 
Body could take note of the actual changes 
which might arise in the situation of the eight 
States of chief industrial importance, he con- 
tested its competence to fix the list of these 
States, on the ground that that duty belonged, 
in the first instance, to the International La- 
bour Conference, and, in the event of dispute, 
to the Council of the League of Nations. Dr. 
Riddell argued that, in any case, the new list 
could not be applied immediately, since the 
composition of the Governing Body could not 
be modified during the period of three years 
which was the term of office of the elected 
members of the Governing Body. He criti- 
cized the criteria which had been employed 
with a view to determining the eight States 
of chief industrial importance. In conclusion 
he stated that Canada was entirely in favour 
of all necessary steps which would ensure that 
the United States would collaborate as soon 


as possible in the International Labour Organ- 
ization. He maintained, however, that the 
procedure proposed was contrary both to the 
letter and spirit of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organization, and that 
some other solution should be sought. 


The following statement on this subject was 
made in the House of Commons on February 
7th by the Minister of Labour :— 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the hon. mem- 
ber for Quebec East (Mr. Lapointe) inquired 
with respect to Canada’s permanent seat on 
the International Labour Organization, and I 
promised to give the answer as soon as I had 
the information. With the permission of the 
House I would like to read a short statement. 

Part 13 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
established the International Labour Organ- 
ization, provided that its governing body 
should consist of representatives (a) of mem- 
ber States; (b) of employers’ organizations, 
and (c) of workers’ organizations. The States 
represented on the Governing Body were to be 
the eight States of chief industrial importance 
among the members of the International 
Labour Organization, who were to have per- 
manent seats on the body, plus a number of 
States, first four and now eight, elected by the 
International Labour Conference’ for a three 
year term. 

The question of determining which were the 
eight States of chief industrial importance 
presented difficulties from the inception of the 
organization. ‘The first provisional list pre- 
pared in 1919 was challenged by a number 
of governments which‘thought they should be 
included in the first eight. It was not then 
known whether Germany and the United 
States would become members of the organiza- 
tion, and it was thought inexpedient to proceed 
to the establishment of a list which, everyone 
recognized, would require reconsideration if 
either of these great industrial States joined 
the International Labour Organization. Sub- 
sequently Germany decided to join the organ- 
ization in 1920, but the United States deferred 
its application to enter until the summer of 
1934. 

In 1922 the Council of the League to which 
the question had been referred decided that 
the eight members of the International La- 
bour Organization should be Germany, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
Italy and Japan. This list was prepared on 
the basis of seven criteria, namely :— 

(1) Total industrial population (in the strict 
sense of the term) including the mining and 
transport industries; 
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(2) The proportion which the industrial 


population bears to the whole population; 
(3) Total horse-power (steam and water 
power), not including locomotives and vessels; 
(4) Horse-power per head of population; 
(5) Total length of railways; 
(6) Length of railways per thousand square 
kilometres of territory; 
(7) Development of the mercantile marine. 


The list thus established has been in effect 
since 1922. Last year, however, the entry of 
Russia into the League of Nations, which in- 
volved its accession to the International 
Labour Organization and the decision of the 
United States of America to adhere to the 
International Labour Organization, created a 
new situation which was further complicated 
by the withdrawal of Germany from the 
League and the International Labour Organ- 
ization—subject to two years’ notice of de- 
nunciation—which will elapse in November, 
1935. It was clear to everyone concerned that 
this new situation would require the prepara- 
tion of a new list of the eight members of 
chief industrial importance. 

It was the view of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that the determination of the eight 
States of chief industrial importance was, in 
the first instance, the function of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference—a body on which 
all members of the organization are repre- 
sented—and which appoints three-quarters of 
the Governing Body, and that, consequently, 
the Governing Body itself was not warranted 
in assuming that function. From a careful 
study of the treaty and of the decisions affect- 
ing its interpretation we were led to the con- 
clusion that whatever authority was compe- 
tent to determine the list of eight States, 
this list should only be revised when the three- 
year term of the elected members of the 
Governing Body had expired. Finally, the 
question arose as to the criteria to be 
adopted. 

These problems, primarily of a legal and 
constitutional nature arising out of the inter- 
pretation of the relevant parts of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the opinions expressed 
on earlier occasions in the Council of the 
League of Nations, have been the subject of 
careful consideration by the Government. 
They were discussed with representatives of 
the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva by the Canadian delegation to the 
last assembly of the League. We have since 
kept in close touch with the discussions which 
preceded the last meeting of the Governing 
Body, at which it was decided to revise the 
list of eight States of chief industrial im- 
portance, and bring the revised list into 
force at the first opportunity. Our concern in 
these discussions has been to see that the 
International Labour Organization remained 


constant to its constitution as it was laid 
down by the labour articles of the Treaty and 
has been interpreted by the competent au- 
thorities established for that purpose. 


The legal and constitutional questions raised 
in the course of the consideration of this 
question are of importance to the smooth 
functioning of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, and the Government are consider- 
ing the advisability of requesting that steps 
be taken to clarify and place on a definite 
and unmistakable basis the procedure to be 
followed in determining at what periods and 
in what manner the list of eight States should 
be revised in future. 

At the session of the Governing Body which 
ended on January 31, the Governing Body 
adopted a revised list of eight countries of 
chief industrial importance, namely, the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
India, Russia, Italy and Japan, and voted 
unanimously to accord Canada and Belgium 
seats on the Governing Body as deputy mem- 
bers until 1937. This solution of a difficult 
question has the great merit of securing the 
close co-operation and responsibility of the 
United States in the work of an organization 
with which Canada has been associated from 
the beginning and to which it is the policy 
of this Government to give unwavering sup- 
port. Nevertheless, the constitutional admin- 
istrative question cannot be said to be satis- 
factorily settled. 





Australia and the Organization 


In the course of a discussion which occurred 
in the Australian Commonwealth Senate on 
December 12 regarding the value of the work 
being done by the International Labour Or- 
ganization, Sir George Pearce, the Minister 
for External Affairs, made a statement in the 
terms following :— 

We have to remember (he said) that, in- 
dustrially, Australia is in the vanguard of 
nations. Our workers enjoy a higher standard 
than those of almost any other country. This 
means that, in international trade, countries 
having a lower standard of wages and condi- 
tions for their workers are able more effec- 
tively to compete with Australia. From this 
it follows that any action taken to increase 
the standards of living in other countries which 
are in competition with us must be of ma- 
terial benefit to the Commonwealth. . 
Every Convention that has the effect of im- 
proving standards in other countries makes 
better our position in competition for world 
markets. . The Government feels that 
Australia has much to gain from continued 
representation at the Conference, and arrange- 
ments are now being made for the selection 
of delegates for 1935. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 1934 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 

cently issued an Annual Review of 
Building Permits issued by 61 cities in Can- 
ada in 1934, with comparative data for the 
years 1920-1933. The report, containing charts 
and numerous tables, presents full information 
as to the extent of building activities through- 
out the Dominion, statistics being shown for 
building activities by provinces and cities and 
by types of buildings. Some paragraphs from 
the report are as follows:— 

The partial recovery in business generally 
characterizing 1934 extended moderately to the 
building industry, according to revised statis- 
ties of building authorizations furnished by 61 
leading cities to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The value of permits issued for 
construction was $27,457,524; compared with 
the 1933 aggregate of $21,776,596, this was an 
increase of $5,681,028 or 26-1 per cent. The 
aggregate for last year, however, was con- 
siderably lower than in any of the years, 1920- 
1932. On the average, the value of the build- 
ing permits issued in the preceding fourteen 
years for which data are available was $136,- 
065,161, of which the 1934 authorization con- 
stituted little more than a fifth. The whole- 
sale prices of building materials during 1934, 


though higher than in the years, 1933-31, were - 


decidedly lower than in any other year since 
1920. The average index number of wholesale 
prices of construction materials, as compiled 
in the Internal Trade Branch of the Bureau 
on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 83:0 in 
1934, compared with 78:3 in 1933, but with 
an average of 101-3 in the years, 1920-1933. 
Labour costs showed a further decline in 1934, 
according to the Labour Department’s index 
of wage rates in the building trades, based on 
the 1918 average as 100. This index was 154-8 
for the year under review, compared with 
158-0 in 1933, 178-2 in 1932, 195-7 in 1931 and 
203:2 in 1930, the maximum in the fifteen 
years for which building permits figures are 
available for the 61 centres. 

The MacLean Building Review makes a 
monthly tabulation of the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded throughout the Domin- 
ion; during 1934, these totalled $125,811,500, 
compared with $97,289,800 in 1983, $132,872,400 
in 1932, $315,482,000 in 1931, $456,999,600 in 
1930, $576,651,800 in 1929, $472,033,000 in 1928, 
$418,951,600 in 1927, $372,947,900 in 1926 and 
$297 ,973,000 in 1925. There was, therefore, an 
increase of 29-3 per cent in 1934 as compared 
with the preceding year, but the 1934 total 
was lower than that for any other year since 
1918. The value of the building permits 


issued in the 61 cities in 1934 constitued 21-8 
per cent of the total value of construction 
contracts awarded throughout the Dominion, 
while in 1933 this proportion was 22-4. The 
percentages in these two years were lower 
than in any other of the fifteen years for 
which figures for the cities are available. In 
1921, when the 61 cities reported their highest 
proportion of total building work in the 
country, the percentage was 48-6, while the 
average percentage in the years 1920-1934 was 
39-4. 

Cities in four of the nine provinces (viz., 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia), showed a falling-off in the 
value of the building permits issued as com- 
pared with 1933; the largest decrease was in 
Quebec, where the 1934 authorizations were 
lower by $1,011,098, or 14-4 per cent. On the 
other hand, there were increases in Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. The greatest gain, amounting to 
$5,234,637, or 57-4 per cent, was in Ontario, 
while New Brunswick also reported a con- 
siderable increase of $882,819, or 223-8 per 
cent. 

Some 57 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued nearly 2,580 
permits for. dwellings estimated to cost about 
$8,590,000, and approximately 13,700 permits 
for other buildings at a proposed cost of 
almost $14,407,000, while engineering projects 
valued at about $555,000 were also reported 
during 1934. The average estimated cost per 
dwelling was therefore about $3,334, while the 
average for other buildings was not quite 
$1,051. The former category includes houses 
and apartments, and in many but not all 
cases, repairs and alterations. Permits for 
garages usually constitute a large proportion 
of the total number of buildings other than 
residential, but in most cases have a low 
valuation. During 1933, nearly 3,050 permits 
were granted for dwellings at a proposed cost 
of $7,217,300, an average of $2,370; some 
14,200 permits were also issued for other build- 
ings valued at $12,628,000, giving a mean of 
not quite $890 per building. There were also 
engineering projects undertaken, valued at 
about $243,000. 





Hours of Work Act (British Columbia) 


The British Columbia Gazette of February 
28 contains notice of regulation No. 20 issued 
by the Board of Industrial Relations under 
the Hours of Work Act, 1934, whereby the 
occupation of elevator operator is added to the 
schedule. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN Pace AT THE END OF FEBRUARY, 
193 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


se employment situation at the end of 

February, 1935, was reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
‘to be as follows:— 

Farming in the Maritime Provinces remained 
quiet, except for the cutting and hauling of 
firewood and other seasonal chores. Some 
logging camps throughout the Miramichi dis- 
trict were gradually closing, as all contracts 
for cutting were filled, but others, elsewhere, 
were running as usual, or were busy preparing 
for the spring drive. Fishing was fair. Mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated from two 
to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from three to five 
days. Manufacturers of foodstuffs and confec- 
tionery reported business improving and saw- 
mills were busy, while other plants showed 
little change. A considerable drop was noted 
in the number of men employed in the steel 
industry, due to the close of the rail mill 
and shipping piers, however, with the opening 
of navigation a number of these workers would 
be re-employed. Building construction re- 
mained quiet, but relief work on highways and 
various other projects continued. Transporta- 
tion, both passenger and freight, was good. 
Trade was fair. The customary demand for 
workers in household service was in evidence, 
with placements made accordingly. 

Very little activity was reported in farming 
in the Province of Quebec, but the demand 
for loggers in certain sections of the province 
was very active. A slight change was noted 
in manufacturing. In Montreal, all trades, 
except clothing, were quiet; in Quebec City, 
although some factories were operating on re- 
duced time, others showed some improvement, 
and in Three Rivers, a gain was noticeable 
in the paper industry. Little building con- 
struction was being carried on and at Mont- 
real the demand for building labourers had 
declined, but snow removal, sidewalk cleaning 
and other work of a casual nature provided 
employment for a large number of idle men. 
Transportation was satisfactory and trade fair. 
Placements of women workers in domestic 
service were not as high as usual, for although 
orders in some centres were numerous enough, 
the registration of applicants was somewhat 
smaller. 

Employment for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario remained quiet, but enquiries 
were coming in regarding help for early spring 
work. Milder weather was having its effect 
in the logging group, as some operators were 
putting on extra men in order to assure deliv- 
ery of logs to the mills before the spring 
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break-up of the logging roads. Mining was 
fairly active and reports from different areas 
indicated a busier time as soon as the snow 
disappeared. Many manufacturing firms re- 
ported business much improved over that of 
a year ago. Activity in the automobile indus- 
tries was steadily increasing; iron and steel 
companies showed improvement; manufac- 
turers of foodstuffs were also busy and tex- 
tile factories were running well. Building con- 
struction remained at a low level, with little 
work being carried on other than that of a 
casual nature, repair jobs, or relief projects 
sponsored by the Government. Highway camps 
also received their quota of men. Requests 
for workers in the women’s division remained 
steady, with wages slightly better. 

Throughout the Prairie Provinces there was 
a good recovery in the demand for farm 
workers, although some sections reported a 
decline in placements, which was largely due 
to the fact that the men were unable to pay 
their fares. Logging was active, with the call 
for experienced men exceeding the supply. 
Milder weather had decreased coal orders con- 
siderably, so that some of the larger mines 
had started to reduce the number of their 
employees. Outside of Winnipeg, little build- 
ing construction was underway and relief 
camps were still receiving their quota of men. 
Trade showed no noteworthy change, although 
a slight improvement was noted in the sale 
of hardware, automotive supplies and dry- 
goods. An increase was shown in vacancies, 
applications and placements in the women’s 
division, with no difficulty found in filling city 
orders. 

There were not many calls for farm help 
in British Columbia. Logging camps and saw- 
mills, however, were active and lumber export 
excellent. Prospects were good in the metal 
mining areas, but coal mines were not so 
busy, due to milder weather. No improve- 
ment of any importance was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Little building construction was in 
progress, except that done as relief work by 
the Government, although Vancouver reported 
the outlook better than at he corresponding 
period last year. Relief camps also were in 
operation and receiving numbers of men. Ship- 
ping and longshoring were active at Prince 
Rupert, but not so good at New Westminster, 
while at Victoria, although the shipyards were 
quiet, work on the waterfront was good. Mer- 
chants reported a reasonable amount of busi- 
ness. Little change occurred in the women’s 
section, except for a decline in the registra- 
tion of new applicants. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1935 


C ges following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re-. 


ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 8,992, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 885,556 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for January was 1,783 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 161,713 persons, 18.1 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
February 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(L) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1935, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment on February 1, 1925, showed 
some recovery from the seasonal contractions 
indicated at the beginning of January, ac- 
cording to data tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 8,992 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 885,556 persons, com- 
pared with 883.525 in the preceding month. 
This increase of rather more than 2,000 
workers since January 1, was smaller than 
the average gain indicated on February 1 
in preceding years of the record, which com- 
mences with 1921, so that the index, after 
correction for seasonal influences, showed a 
decline of slightly over one point. It is 
significant, however, that the seasonal re- 
cession on January 1 had been decidedly 
smaller than usual for that date, and a re- 
vival of  less-than-normal-proportions on 
February 1 might therefore be regarded as 
not out of the ordinary. The seasonally ad- 
justed index, at 99-9 at the latest date, was 
higher than in any other month since the 
autumn of 1931, with the exception of Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, when it stood at 101:2. The 
crude index, (baSed on the 1926 average as 
100), rose from 94:4 on January 1 to 94-6 at 
the beginning of February, as compared with 
91-4 at the same date in 1934. On February 
1 in the other years for which data are avail- 
able, the unadjusted index was as follows:— 
1933, 77-0; 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6 
1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 
91°8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1928, 90-6; 
1922, 79-9 and 1921, 91-2. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that the most pronounced recovery on the 
date under review was that of a seasonal 
character in manufacturing, in which there 
was an inicrease of 13,749 workers, or 3:1 p.c. 
as compared with January 1, 1935; this im- 
provement, like the year-end loss which pre- 
ceded it, was below the average indicated on 
the same date in the fourteen preceding years 
for which data are available. Within the 
group of factory employment, the iron and 
steel, textile, leather and non-ferrous metal 
divisions showed the largest gains. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
coal and metallic ore mining, steam railway 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance also recorded heightened ac- 
tivity; the increased employment in railway 
construction and maintenance was chiefly 
caused by snow-clearing operations following 
severe storms. Declines were indicated, on 
the whole, in the remaining groups; local 
transportation, services, communications, 
building and highway construction reported 
moderate reductions in personnel, while there 
were very large, seasonal losses in retail trade, 
succeeding the intense activity of the holiday 
season. The contraction in retail establish- 
ments on February 1, like the gains which 
had been made in the preceding month, sub- 
stantially exceeded the average for the years 
since 1920. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was recorded in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, while the trend was unfavourable in Que- 
bec and the Prairie Provinces. The advance 
in Ontario was considerable. Employment 
was more active than at the beginning of 
February of last year in each of the economic 
areas, except the Maritimes, where the index 
was slightly lower. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has very 
frequently been downward at the beginning 
of February in the fourteen preceding years 
of which employment data are available. On 


ported largely increased staffs and there were 
smaller gains in leather and some other fac- 
tories. The additions to payrolls in construc- 
tion occurred in railway and highway work 
and were chiefly due to snow-clearing opera- 
tions occasioned by severe storms. A greater 
increase had been recorded on February 1 in 
1934, when the level of employment was 
slightly higher; the index at the beginning 
of February, 1985, stood at 100-1, as com- 
pared with 101-3 on the same date of last 
year. 

Quebec—Contrary to the favourable move- 
ment recorded in Quebec on February 1, 1934, 
there was a decrease on the date under re- 
view, when the working forces of the 2,142 co- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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February 1 of the present year, however, ac- 
tivity showed a moderate increase, 758 per- 
sons having been added to the reported pay- 
rolls; statistics were received from 628 firms, 
employing 71,236 workers, compared with 70,- 
A478 at the beginning of January. Manufac- 
turing, logging, communications and retail 
trade reported curtailment, but substantial 
improvement took place in transportation and 
construction and maintenance, while coal- 
mining was also rather brisker. Within the 
manufacturing group, pulp and paper, tex- 
tile and electric current plants showed re- 
duced activity, but iron and steel works re- 
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operating employers aggregated 245,493, as 
against 250,469 on January 1, 1935. There 
were large gains, on the whole, in manufac- 
turing, notably in leather, lumber, textile 
and iron and steel plants, while pulp and 
paper, tobacco and beverage factories were 
slacker. Logging also showed improvement. 
On the other hand, important curtailment in 
services, transportation, trade and construc- 
tion reduced general employment in the prov- 
ince. The index on February 1, 1984, stood 
at 89-5, as compared with that of 88-5 indi- 
cated at the same date of last year; a con- 
siderable advance had then been reported, which 
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was due in part to extra staffs put on to clear 
the roads and railway tracks following heavy 
snow-falls; however, manufacturing had then 
also shown increases on a larger scale, while 
the seasonal declines in trade had involved 
the release of fewer workers than at the latest 
date. 


Ontario —Substantial improvement was 
shown in Ontario, where decided recovery was 
made in manufacturing, particularly in iron 
and steel, textile, pulp and paper, vegetable 
food, non-ferrous metal, lumber and leather 
factories; logging, mining and construction 
also recorded considerably greater employ- 
ment. ‘Trade, on the other hand, showed 
pronounced seasonal reductions, following. the 
intense activity of the holiday season. Part 
of the gain in construction represented the 
absorption of additional men in the unem- 
ployment relief camps, but in general the 
numbers added to such staffs were decidedly 
smaller than at the first of February of 
last year. Data were received from 3,970 
firms employing 382,083 persons on the date 
under review, aS compared with 373,734 at 
the beginning of January. This increase of 
8,349 workers, though smaller than that noted 
on February 1, 1934, exceeded the average 
increase at midwinter in the fourteen pre- 


ceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able. The index at 100-2 at the latest date, 
compared favourably with that of 95-3 at 
the beginning of February last winter. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has, with few exceptions, 
declined on February 1 in the fourteen years 
for which records are available. The ten- 
dency was also unfavourable on the date 
under review, when 1,329 co-operating em- 
ployers reduced their staffs by 2,754 persons, 
to 112,234 on February 1. Manufacturing, 
particularly of animal food products, com- 
munications, construction and trade showed 
lowered activity, but mining and _ logging 
reported improvement. The general loss 
was rather larger than the average decline 
indicated on February 1, in the years, 1921- 
19384, The index, at 89-2 on the date under 
review, was 4:5 points higher than at the 
beginning of February of last year. 


British Columbia—There was a moderate 
increase in employment on February 1, this 
took place mainly in construction, but manu- 
facturing (notably in pulp and paper, iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal works), coal- 
mining and shipping also showed heightened 
activity. On the other hand, logging, trade 
and services were slacker. Though not par- 


TasLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Canada 
HSK) osm Bests 174 Ihe Mame aT ew eb bs na) A ARS Oe 91-2 
Heb. sails s1020 herb ronshih dior ee te meri tere ser 79-9 
Feb Wd 19201. te Ae east a bore Cnet ere ace 90-6 
PebeW l O24 ead, eager kent nies ee nace ie Fk 91-7 
Bib lrt925 ra ee ven, Glee Seer ee ree 87-1 
aC) o Pag ae MAb 0121 SLR Mt) AML ih ala aie JARRE Waban FE Pow 91-8 
PSD HEH D7 hate Rpt ata i es i tr nay 96-6 
BEY OPM: (ag ey Meese ah ie ee Ty PH) ie 2 Rh 102-0 
Hebi T 7 iO 20 at Se tiated ey ea doe 110-5 
Ded oven Ie her. RY 18 Povaemtes eh bc cee Pargie eet Wan ine esIue 111-6 
Bebe ac [198 Tee tn ort eben welt, aah oily aaa eee 100-7 
Feb. 89-7 
Feb. 77-0 
Jan. 88-6 
Feb. 91-4 
Mar. 1 92.7 
Apr. 91-3 
May 1 92.0 
June 1 96-6 
July 1 101-0 
Aug. 1 99-9 
Sept. 1 98-8 
ct. 100-0 
Nov. 1 100-2 
ec. 1 98-9 
Jan. 94-4 
‘eb. 94-6 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at Feb. 1, 1935......... eae eb us he ks 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
88-2 71-1 84-7 82-4 74-8 
101-4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78-4 
93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
88-8 84-9 88-8 87°8 84-4 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
76-5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
8-1 27-7 43-1 12-7 8-4 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ticularly large, the additions to staffs exceeded 
the average increase reported in the last 
fourteen years. The working forces of the 
923 reporting firms aggregated 74,510, a gain 
of 654 persons as compared with their pay- 
rolls in the preceding month. (Greater im- 
provement had been indicated on February 
1, 1934, but the index, at 84-1, was then 
several points lower than at the beginning 
of February in the present year, when it was 
89-6. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table TI. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
while in Quebec City, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
the tendency was favourable, the gains in 
the Border Cities being especially pro- 
nounced. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery, on the whole, notably in the 
footwear, textile and iron and steel groups, 
while tobacco and beverage factories were 
slacker. Transportation, trade and construc- 
tion and maintenance also reported curtail- 
ment, to a considerable extent of a seasonal 














character. Data were received from 1,251 by the 1,326 co-operating firms, who had 
Tasis II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Hebert 1922 ee. 28. CEO ees ob, Sees CDC FBR END lt ics eed Rtg Sl MUM | cil thle ets 86-1 76°8 
Hebe Pe 19230 ee: Re SP fm Io. oI a 95-9 101-9 BD See Parents, wets 91-1 74-3 
ebm ly 1924 tee 2 cokes ae dil ele aa ee SSR 93-6 95-5 SSis dine ucreterns ok 86-7 78°9 
Reba te 1926 ee: 4) 86-4 102-4 91-7 91-7 co) A. A FE oes I 86-2 84-3 
Hebaat. Vi92G"ee wy 89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95-6 91-9 94-7 
Rebel 1927 ys. . 8 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Mobwnl;) 1O2See.. as 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
eb rel 19200 ee. 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Beuiitr, 19386. 220 4. 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Hebywa: £93 eee, 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96°8 108-4 
Hebets eh0ag.= one 87-4 100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 &9-6 90-1 
Reber ssn 76-1 88-9 84-7 85-7 70-4 67:2 77-8 81-2 
PE veel Lyla RY Dee alee A 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76:5 81-1 82-2 
Fapeel: 24 7c 81:1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80:4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
Martie ft. teks. oct 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
Apeehe UT: Spiers se 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79:7 84-8 
Mayda te 82-9 96:3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
SUDO Oe Rhee 86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
PG aid 4) lees Sats 4, ee S 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
Auth Oe eae. 86:4 99-4 92-9 103 +4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
Senet Geet. oh 86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84:9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
Oct sh yea eee. te 87-0 97-5 96-5 100-8 84-4 86:7 86-5 90-5 
Nova 2d. . sea oe 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
Dechert Meee ee oy 86-7 92-4 97-1 96:0 86-1 77:9 87-1 89-0 
Jan, 119s8 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
BPebordl Sore Soeur 5. 81-6 90-0 93-0 98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at Feb. 1, 1935 13-7 1-3 12-7 1-4 3-1 1-7 4-0 3-1 
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firms employing 121,642 workers, or 4,820 
fewer than on January 1. Industrial activity 
in Montreal has usually advanced on Febru- 
ary 1 in the years since 1923 when statistics 
for that city were first segregated. The index 
at the latest date, standing at 81-6, was 
fractionally higher than at the beginning of 
February in 1984. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 161 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
enlarged their staffs from 11,640 in the pre- 
ceding month to 11,761 persons on February 
1, the index rising from 88:9 on the former 
to 90:0 on the date under review. Manu- 
facturing afforded more employment, mainly 
in leather-using plants, and _ transportation 
was also busier. Trade and services, on the 
other hand, were seasonally dull. The index 
was fractionally higher than on the cor- 
responding date of last year, when a rather 
larger gain had been noted. 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in retail trade, and transportation and con- 
struction also reported curtailment; on the 
other hand, manufacturing showed pro- 
nounced improvement, mainly in vegetable 
food, pulp and paper, textile and iron and 
steel works. On the whole, there was a 
decrease of 3,519 in the number employed 








Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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112,589 employees. This decline was decidedly 
larger than that indicated on February 1 of 
a year ago, but the index of employment 
then was lower by over three points than on 
the date under review, when it stood at 
93-0. 


Otlawa—There were seasonal declines in 
retail trade and building, but manufacturing 
and road construction and maintenance were 
rather more active; the gains in the latter 
were largely due to snow-clearing operations. 
One hundred and sixty-nine employers in 
Ottawa had 12,615 workers, or 64 more than 
on January 1. Employment was in prac- 
tically the same volume as at the beginning 
of February, 1934, when a greater increase, 
on the whole, had been noted. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton 
showed an important advance, mainly in the 
manufacturing group, in which large gains 
were shown by iron and steel plants. There 
were, however, losses of seasonal character 
in trade. Statistics were tabulated from 263 
firms employing 27,029 persons, compared with 
26,466 in the preceding month. .The index, 
at 84:6, was nearly four points higher than 
on February 1 of a year ago; more marked 
improvement had then occurred. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities.— 
Considerable recovery was indicated in auto- 
mobile factories, while other industries in 
the Border ‘Cities showed little general 
change. The 163 co-operating firms reported 
14,752 workers, as against 11,973 on January 
1. The situation was decidedly better than 
at the same date in 1934, when the trend had 
also been upward, although the advance was 
on a smaller scale; the index then stood at 
90-9, compared with 109-1 at the beginning 
of February in the present year. 


Winnipeg—The number employed in 
Winnipeg showed a large contraction, mainly 
in retail trade, while manufacturing reported 
a slight falling-off, and there were also small 
losses in construction and communications. 
Returns were compiled from 489 firms with 
35,213 employees, compared with 36,504 in 
the preceding month. Employment was 
rather brisker than on February 1 of last 
year, when the curtailment indicated had 
been less extensive. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing on the whole 
reported moderately increased employment, 
particularly in the lumber, vegetable food 
and non-ferrous metal groups, while iron and 
steel plants were slacker; transportation and 


Taste IT].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- é 
— industries | facturing Logging 
1 Drs) oer Bes 002-5 [ERO Oe 2 91-2 91-8 170-2 
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SUNG! os 5ics ber toe ws deere 96-6 93-2 75-0 
DULY Pal Desk | ewbies clesich eee 101-0 93-8 86°3 
JM Dae ee See 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Sept.wls.: bc tapankee oekene 4 98-8 94-3 85-6 
OGE teeh ocoe 5 ee INOS bre Oates 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOW alain cs Phe enon outers 100-2 92-8 171-9 
DGCIF 1s). Ceaticnoresk mo ccee 98-9 91-3 198-6 
NAD od eo OSOk seeacniniooe nine 94-4 87-4 181-3 
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Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Seas bg 19Wn.<s5 2a chee ee 100-0 50-9 5-8 


es Commu-| Trans- Con- . 
Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76-6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77°2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60:3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
106-8 78-4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75°9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76:2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77°8 76°2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
6-2 2-3 10-2 11-5 2-7 10-4 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just aboe, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the tota! 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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trade also released employees. The 390 re- 
porting firms employed 27,767 persons, as 
against 27,948 on January 1. The index at 
88-0, was some four points higher than at 
the same date in 1934, when a gain had been 
reported. 

Index number of employment by cities are 
given in Table Ii. 


Employment by Manufacturing 
Industries 


Considerable improvement was noted in 
factory employment on February 1, 1935, 
when the 5,819 co-operating manufacturers 
reported 451,195 operatives, compared with 
437,446 in the preceding month. This increase 
of 13,749 persons raised the index from 87-4 
on January 1 to 90-1 at the beginning of 
February. The advance, however, was smaller 
than the average indicated in the years since 
1920, so the seasonally adjusted curve dis- 


played a slightly downward trend from Janu- 
ary 1, although, with that exception, it was 
higher than in any other month since July, 
1931. Last month’s review of employment 
pointed out that the experience of the manu- 
facturing industries in the last fourteen years 
has shown on February 1 a substantial 
measure of recovery from the regular year- 
end losses; approximating, on the average, 51 
p.c. of the preceding decline. The January 
bulletin also remarked that the seasonal con- 
tractions on January 1, 1935, (involving the 
release of 19,580 workers), were considerably 
below the average; while the revival on 
February 1 was likewise less than the average, 
the number reinstated nevertheless consti- 
tuted over 70 p.c. of those laid off in the pre- 
ceding month. This compares favourably 
with the average proportion of reemployment 
during the years for which statistics are avail- 
able, although it was decidedly smaller than 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avsrace 1926=100) 








1Relative | Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
Industries Weight 1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
AL GRUTACLUnING:. tetera PRS ton i EE Gs 50-9 90-1 87-4 84-2 75-0 85-9 96-1 110-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 102-9 105-1 95-3 88+1 92-1 94-2 101-5 
Hurand products swiashewles ine. co 2 78°4 83-0 74-1 65-8 76°9 86-5 73°8 
Leather and products............... 2:3 98-7 86-8 89-2 82-2 86-2 77-7 93-0 
Boots and shoesi...h.4..cbeeceenes 1:6 103-0 84-7 92-9 88-9 93-1 79°6 94-7 
Lum beriand productss<.5.. 0%. sie ws 3-4 58-4 57-1 57-0 44-4 57:8 70-6 86-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-7 45-9 45-0 45-5 31-2 41-8 52-8 70°5 
PUINTOUTSLAeere. coh. ahs cen 7 71-3 69-9 73-0 64-1 91-0 104-8 118-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 86-9 84-4 80-4 69-3 80-4 96-8 109-0 
Musical instruments................. “1 31-1 26-1 32:5 22:3 59-7 51-0 72-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 94-0 92-4 89-1 89-8 91-1 95-9 101-6 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 92-4 92-3 87-1 83-3 88-8 97-4 109-6 
PUIpLAand Papert sie ee cient oe 2-7 79°5 81-0 74-3 67-7 73-4 85-0 102-4 
Papenproducts::? ecer seb ee we 9 105-6 100-7 98-2 94-5 93-4 96-6 109-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 104-8 104-4 100-4 100-4 107-9 114-4 119-1 
ab ber products. ete. teen. 1-3 90-7 89°8 86-6 72°3 90-9 104-3 128-9 
Rexiile proguetse. (etek sce cain eee 10-1 105-0 102-5 102-4 89-2 96-3 99-7 103-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 121-0 121-2 119-4 99-3 103-8 102-2 98-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... Sai oe ek 1-8 82-2 86-9 84-5 69-+4 79-4 83-7 86-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 9 128-1 118-8 131-2 108-7 107-8 97-4 98-7 
Silk and silk goods................ 1-1 502-4 493-8 455-2 375-0 344-5 316-5 251-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 111-1 109-9 113-9 102-4 106-1 104-9 110-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 92-8 87-0 85-4 77°9 88-8 98-3 106-0 
Other textile products............. 1:0 85-5 82-2 84-2 72-0 80-6 87-6 102-1 
Plant products (0.e:8.).......0.006..0. 1-8 122-4 127-7 119-2 114-5 119-2 117-2 130-1 
SRODAGCOR SM cite tater siete oa 1-1 123-1 121-4 116-5 116-6 120-9 104-3 123-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 120-5 137-4 122-6 110-6 115-5 137-2 141-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 130-8 126-0 142-2 112-5 97-9 120-8 198-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 121-7 118-9 113-2 103-6 110-3 114-2 120-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 7 59-7 60-9 55-4 48-6 76-7 91-6 110-0 
Hiectrice catrentyss ssi. esac se oe 1-5 106-2 110-0 103-6 106-7 115-7 121-1 126-4 
Electrical apparatus......0....00.0. 1-3 104-5 105-0 97-6 90-2 124-9 143-2 161-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-6 77°9 71-1 68-2 58-2 73°4 93-0 115-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 91-1 81-2 81-9 46-4 67-4 102-5 129-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 82-6 83-1 69-5 62-3 81-8 105-0 129-0 
Agricultural implements........... 5 52-5 45-9 41-8 30-3 29-7 43-9 92-1 
and vehicles s, i aas sas Ge ass 5-6 82-1 72-7 72-5 66-9 77-9 94-1 109-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 126-6 92-9 87-3 64-4 70-3 87-9 125-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 55-7 47-1 47-0 52-5 68-0 97-8 135-6 
Heating appliances................ 4 81-0 73°9 68-3 51-7 68-9 79-0 104-9 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 58-8 58-3 51-5 44-5 84-9 132-4 174-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
duetsrpias maser Mit ss ee aes +5 79-6 76-0 68-8 52-9 77-0 89-9 111-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 74- 70-2 66-9 57-0 75°3 89-1 108-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 111-5 106-4 97- 76° 93-7 115-7 133-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 125-6 132-3 127-1 116-0 115-0 121-5 145-1 
Miscellaneousss: an. sstict . bts ve tai ee 5 115-2 102-5 92-4 104-0 104-3 105-8 





1 The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
tota] number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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the February 1, 1934, percentage of recovery, 
which was nearly 95 p.c. of the contraction 
at the first of January in that year. 

The February 1, 1985, index of employment 
in manufacturing stood at 90-1, compared 
with 87-4 in the preceding month, while at 
the beginning of February in the last fourteen 


years it was as follows:—1934, 84-2; 1933, 
75:0; 19382, 85-9; 1931, 96-1; 19380, 110-2; 
1929, 112-8; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 98-2; 1926, 


93:0; 1925, 85-8; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 92-0; 1922, 
79:0 and 1921, 91-8. 

The most pronounced improvement on 
February 1 over the preceding month oc- 
curred in iron and steel plants, in which more 
than 9,200 additional workers were reported 
by the firms furnishing data, this gain being 
larger than the average increase between 
January 1 and February 1 in the years since 
1920. There were also important gains in 
leather and textile factories, with smaller ad- 
ditions to staffs in the lumber, vegetable 
food, rubber, chemical, non-ferrous metal and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. On 
the other hand, animal food, fur, beverage, 
clay, glass and stone, electric current and 
mineral product plants showed curtailment. 

The record for past years shows on March 
1 a continuance of the upward movement 
indicated im manufacturing at the beginning 
of February. 

Animal Products, Edible—There was a 
considerable decrease in employment in this 
group at the beginning of February, compar- 
ing unfavourably with the moderate gain 
noted on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index, at 95-3, was between seven 
and eight points lower. Statements were 
tabulated from 251 firms employing 19,343 
workers, as compared with 19,789 in the pre- 
ceding month. Dairies, meat and fish-preserv- 
ing plants reported losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories very substantially in- 
creased, while other branches of the leather 
industry experienced only slight general 
changes. A combined working force of 20,021 
persons was reported by the 276 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 17,644 employees at 
the beginning of January. Most of the 
advance took place in Quebec and Ontario. 
Activity was ' decidedly greater than on 
February 1 of a year ago, the index at the 
latest date standing at 98-7 compared with 
89-2 on the same date in 1934. 


Lumber and Products—Moderate expansion 
was indicated in sawmills and in container, 
furniture, vehicle and other lumber-using fac- 
tories; 573 workers were taken on by the 790 
firms making returns, who had 30,570 on their 
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staffs. This increase was much smaller than 
that registered at the beginning of February, 
1934, when the index of employment was 
slightly lower. The gains in Quebec and On- 
tario were most extensive, while the tendency 
in British Columbia was downward. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported partial recovery on February 
1 from their seasonal declines in the preced- 
ing month; their staffs numbered 889 persons, 
as compared with 744 on January 1. The 
index stood at 31-1, as against 32-5 on the 
same date of last year, when contractions had 
been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was im- 
portant improvement in the vegetable food 
group, according to the 420 reporting estab- 
lishments, which employed 26,815 workers, 
compared with 26,393 in the preceding month. 
Starch and glucose plants showed losses, while 
other branches of the industry reported in- 
creased activity. A larger gain had been 
made on February 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 89-1, as compared with 94:0 
on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills 
were slacker, while printing and publishing 
and paper product factories reported moder- 
ate gains. The general index was over five - 
points higher than on February 1, 1934, when 
additions to staffs had been recorded. Data 
were received from 583 employers of 55,901 
workers, as against 55,827 at the beginning of 
January, 1985; improvement in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces was nearly offset by 
declines in the Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bec. 


Rubber Products—The trend of employ- 
ment in rubber factories was upward, 52 of 
these enlarging their payrolls from 11,3895 
persons on January 1 to 11,565 on February 


‘1. The index, at 90-°7, was over four points 


higher than on the same date in 1934, when a 
greater gain had been indicated. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was not so 
pronounced as that noted on February 1, 
1934, when activity was, however, at a rather 
lower level than at the date under review. 
Silk, woollen, headwear, garment and personal 
furnishing and knitting establishments regis- 
tered important increases in personnel, while 
cotton factories were decidedly slacker; the 
working force of the 924 co-operating firms 
aggregated 89,351 persons on February 1, 
1935, as compared with 87,179 in their last 
report. Ontario and Quebec showed marked 
improvement. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors— 
There was a reduction in employment in this 
division, occurring mainly in beverage works. 
Returns for the beginning of February were 
tabulated from 162 manufacturers with 15,- 
957 employees, or 689 fewer than in their last 
report. Employment was brisker than on 
February 1 of a year ago, when a rather 
larger number of workers had been laid off. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 181 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 9,480, as compared 
with 9,245 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was more active than in the winter 
of 1934. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A down- 
ward movement was recorded in this group 
on the date under review, according to 187 
manufacturers, whose labour forces imcluded 
6,518 workers, or 177 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment generally was 
brisker than on February 1, 19384; an im- 
provement had then been indicated. 


Electric Current—Curtailment was noted 
in electric current plants at the beginning of 
February; the 98 co-operating manufacturers 
reported 13,375 employees, compared with 
13,880 at January 1. Activity was greater 
than on February 1 of last year, although 
the declines which had then taken place were 
on a smaller scale. 

Electrical Applrances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed little general 
change from January 1, but the index was 
almost seven points higher than on the same 
date of a year ago, when the tendency had 
been favourable. Data were received from 
105 establishments employing 11,417 opera- 
tives, as against 11,447 on January 1, 1935. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were par- 
ticularly important increases in employment 
in iron and steel factories, where the gains 
were larger than the average indicated on 
February 1 in the years since 1920. The 
recovery was most noteworthy in automobile 
and other vehicle and crude, rolled and forged 
works, while the agricultural implement, 
machinery, boiler, engine and tank, heating 
appliance, small hardware, sheet metal, foun- 
dry and machine shop and some other groups 
were also busier. The improvement in Ontario 
was most pronounced, but the trend was gen- 
erally upward. Statistics were tabulated from 
819 firms, whose staffs stood at 102,493, com- 
pared with 93,250 on January 1. The index, at 
77°9, was nearly ten points higher than on the 
corresponding date of last year, when rather 
larger advances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and lead, tin, zinc, copper and other 


works in this division recorded heightened 
activity. The gain in the group as a whole 
was not quite so large as that noted on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, when the index, at 97-5, was 
several points lower than at the date under 
review (viz., 111:5). The working force of the 
150 co-operating manufacturers included 17,641 
employees, or 803 more than at the beginning 
of January, 1935. The increase took place 
largely in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and 
twenty-one establishments in the mineral 
products group reported 12,679 workers, as 
compared with 13,312 in the preceding month. 
Employment on the whole was slightly less 
than at mid-winter in 1934, when only a 
small decline had been indicated. 


Logging 


A moderate increase was recorded in log- 
ging, in which employment was brisker than 
in any other month since February 1, 1930, 
except December 1, 1934. Statements were 
received from 317 operators employing 51,209 
workers, as against 50,628 on January 1. The 
trend of employment was downward in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
but elsewhere improvement was reported, 

Mining 

Coal and metallic ore mining showed 
heightened employment, while quarries and 
other non-metallic mineral mines were slacker. 
(On the whole, there was an increase of 557 
persons in the forces of the operators furnish- 
ing returns, who numbered 325. ‘Their staffs 
aggregated 54,987 employees, of whom 25,616 
were engaged in the mining of coal, 24,222 in 
metallic ores and 5,149 in non-metallic 
minerals, other than coal. A greater gain 
had been. indicated in the groups as a whole 
on February 1, 1934, when the index was 
many points lower than on the date under 
review. 


Communications 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 20,605 persons, 
compared with 20,795 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was rather 
greater than on the same date in 1934, when 
larger declines had been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
a downward trend in employment in this 
division on February 1; the losses exceeded 
those noted on the same date in 1934, and 
the index then was fractionally higher. The 
199 co-operating employers had 23,783 per- 
sons on their payrolls, or 409 fewer than 
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in the preceding month. There were small 
losses in all economic areas except the Mari- 
times where no general change occurred. 


Steam Railways—Improvement was noted 
at the beginning of February, when 410 per- 
sons were added to the operating staffs of 
the steam railways, mainly in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces. Returns were com- 
piled from 101 companies and branches in 
this group, whose working forces aggregated 
55,743 employees, as compared with 55,333 on 
January 1. Smaller gains had been noted on 
February 1 of last year, when the index 
stood at 69-9, as compared with 70-1 at the 
late under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a slight falling- 
off; 95 employers released 43 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 10,481 on 
February 1 of the present year. The index 
was fractionally higher than on the same 
date in 1934; the losses then recorded had 
been rather larger. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction declined on February 1; the index, 
at 43:3, was nearly nine points higher than 
at the beginning of February a year ago, 
when an advance had been recorded. Stat- 
istics were received from 630 contractors, 
with 17,845 persons in their employ on the 
date under review, as against 18,248 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1935. There were fairly small gains 
in the Western Provinces, but elsewhere the 
tendency was unfavourable. 


Highway—The number of persons reported 
by 315 employers in the highway construc- 
tion and maintenance group was 59,586, or 
1,476 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Activity advanced in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and British Columbia, while 
there were decreases in Quebec and _ the 
Prairies! 

Railway—Considerable additions to staffs 
were noted in railway construction and main- 
tenance, due to track-clearance after the heavy 


snowfalls. Greater gains had been recorded 
on the same date in 1934, when the index 
was five points higher. Statements were 
tabulated from 34 employers in this group, 
with 24,954 persons on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 23,639 in the last report. In- 
creases in personnel were registered in the 
Maritime Provinces, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia, the greatest gain being in the 
Maritimes. 


Services 


Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 440 establish- 
ments had 24,067 employees, or 691 fewer 
than on January 1, 1935. The index, at 
111-9, was some three points higher than on 
February 1 of last year, when smaller declines 
had been noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a considerable falling-off in the number 
employed in trade on February 1. The 
losses, like the gains in the preceding month, 
were on a larger scale than these noted on 
the same date in 1934, and any other year of 
the record. The index of employment stood 
at 116-6 on February 1, 1935, compared with 
111-6 on the same date of last year. The 
1,132 trading establishments furnishing data 
reduced their payrolls from 102,470 employees 
on January 1, 1935, to 91,601 at the begin- 
ning of February. There were marked 
decreases in retail stores, while wholesale 
establishments showed a slight decline. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on February 
1, 1935. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1935 


‘dae term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons who are engaged at work outside their 
own trades or who are idle due to illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 


unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of January remained practically unchanged 
from the previous month, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 18-1 in comparison with 
18-0 per cent in December. The percentage 
for January was based on the returns tabu- 
lated from a total of 1,783 labour organiza- 
tions, with a membership numbering 161,713 
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persons, 29,284 of whom were without work 
on the last day of the month. Employment 
generally was more plentiful than in January, 
1934, when 21-2 per cent of idleness was re- 
ported. Throughout the provinces there were 
fluctuations in conditions from December of 
varying degrees, though not of particular im- 
portance in any one province. Nova Scotia 
and Alberta, chiefly owing to retarded activity 
in coal mining, reflected a less favourable 
movement than in December, and in Ontario 
also there was a small drop in work available, 
the manufacturing industries and building and 
construction trades being responsible for this 
adverse change. On the other hand, the manu- 


PERCENTAGE OF 





UNEMPLOYMENT AS 


Prince Edward Island are tabulated separately 
each month. Of these, Vancouver members 
were afforded a somewhat greater volume of 
work during January than in December and 
the situation in Winnipeg and Montreal was 
shghtly better. Curtailment of activity from 
December to a marked degree was apparent, 
however, amoing Saint John unions and re- 
cessions of lesser importance, though note- 
worthy, occurred in Edmonton and Halifax. 
Toronto members suffered losses in activity 
on a more moderate scale, and in Regina the 
situation was but nominally adverse. Van- 
couver unions alone reported a lowering of 
the employment volume available from 
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facturing industries in Quebec, particularly the 
garment trades, were a deciding factor in the 
better employment trend noted in that prov- 
ince during January. In British Columbia 
the improvement from December was smali, 
and of rather general distribution among the 
various trades and industries, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan showed gains of 
less than one per cent. All provinces shared 
in the employment advances noted over Janu- 
ary, 1934, the most pronounced of which were 
reported from Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In Ontario and Nova Scotia gains 
on a smaller scale were indicated while con- 
ditions in New Brunswick, Quebec and British 
Columbia improved moderately. 

The returns on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
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January, 1934, which was of rather small 
proportions. Conditions in Winnipeg, however, 
were much improved, and fair-sized gains in 
activity were registered by ‘Toronto and 
Halifax unions. Employment expansion on a 
smaller scale was noted by Saint John, 
Montreal, Regina and Edmonton unions. 
Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1929, to date. The curve during 
January remained at almost the same level 
as in December, what very slight change was 
reflected being in an unfavourable direction. 
In this tendency was continued the general] 
course of the previous two months when the 
projection of the curve was also upward. At 
the close of January the curve rested at a 
point below that of the corresponding month 
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in 1934, showing that unemployment was less 
prevalent during the month under review. 
Conditions in the manufacturing industries 
were very slightly better during January than 
in the preceding month as manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 482 local unions, com- 
prising a membership of 50,523 persons. Of 
these, 8,637 were unemployed at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 17-1 compared with 
17-8 per cent in December. Heightened activ- 
ity on a more pronounced scale was apparent 
from January, 1934, when 21-9 per cent of the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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members reported were unemployed. Wood 
workers, and bakers and confectioners whose 
combined membership was small, reported 
noteworthy employment gains from December, 
and ithe situation for garment, hat and cap, 
leather, and iron and steel workers, and print- 
ing tradesmen improved rather slightly. On 
the other hand, cigarmakers, fur workes, metal 
polishers, and textile and carpet workers were 
considerably slacker than in December, and 
moderate curtailment was evident among 
papermakers. Declines in activity of lesser 
degree were shown also by brewery and glass 
workers, and general labourers. In making a 
comparison with the returns for January, 1934, 
in the manufacturing industries, employment 
recovery on a large scale was shown during 
the month reviewed by cigarmakers, metal 
polishers, glass, leather, hat and cap, and fur 
workers, and general labourers. The situation 
for iron and steel workers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, and brewery workers was also con- 
siderably better, and papermakers and printing 
tradesmen were afforded a somewhat greater 
volume of work. Much quieter conditions pre- 
vailed, however, for wood and garment work- 
ers than in January a year ago, and among 
textile and carpet workers there was a moder- 
ate falling off in work available. 

Activity for coal miners at the end of 
January eased off to some extent, the 54 
unions making returns with a total of 16,970 
members showing that 1,169 were out of work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 6:9 in contrast with 3-9 per cent in Decem- 
ber. Some slight improvement was evident 
from January, 1934, when 7-8 per cent of 
members reported were idle. Nova Scotia, 
Alberta and British Columbia miners all par- 
ticipated in this less favourable employment 
movement noted from December, Alberta 
unions showing the most pronounced drop in 
activity. When contrasting with the returns 
for January, 1934, British Columbia members 
suffered severe losses in work afforded during 
the month under survey, and declines on a 
small scale were manifest by Nova Scotia 
miners. These contractions in employment, 
however, were slightly more than offset by 
the recovery shown in Alberta. 

From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades during January 211 reports were 
received, covering a membership of 17,247 per- 
sons, 10,621 of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 61-6 in 
contrast with percentages of 58-6 in December 
and 69-2 in January, 1934. Bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and granite and stonecutters 
were afforded a much better volume of work 
than in December, and among hod carriers and 
building labourers the tendency was favour- 
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Tastz II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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able. On the other hand, substantial curtail- 
ment of activity was evident among electrical 
workers, while painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers reported declines on a much smaller 
scale, though noteworthy. Among plumbers 
and steamfitters, and steam shovelmen, there 
was a moderate falling off in employment from 
December, and activity for carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and plasters and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers also subsided 
slightly. Electrical workers were the only 
tradesmen to indicate a slowing up of activity 
from January a year ago which was rather 
pronounced. Decidedly better conditions, 
however, were reflected by hod carriers and 
building labourers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and carpenters and joiners. The improvement 
reported by plumbers and steamfitters, bridge 
and structural iron workers, and steam shovel- 
men was of considerably lesser degree, while 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers and granite 
and stonecutters showed slight gains. 

The trend of employment in the transporta- 
tion industries during January was more fav- 
ourable than in the previous month, and 
increases in activity of somewhat larger pro- 
portions were recorded from January, 1934. 
Returns for the month reviewed were furnished 
by 793 organizations of transportation workers 
with an aggregate of 53,888 members, 5,739 
or 10:6 of whom were out of work on the last 
day of the month in contrast with percentages 
of 11-3 in December and 13-8 at the end of 
January, 1934. Unemployment for navigation 
workers during January eased off considerably 
from the previous month, though conditions 
were still quite slack and the tendency for 
street and electrical railway employees was 
toward increased activity. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns embraced nearly 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership reported, 
were afforded practically the same volume of 
work as in December. Among teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was but nominal adverse 
change. Compared with the situation in Janu- 
ary a year ago steam and street and electric 
railway employees, and navigation workers 
were all more actively engaged during the 
month reviewed. The unemployment percent- 
age indicated by teamsters and chauffeurs 
was small, while in January last year all mem- 
bers were reported at work. 

The situation for retail shop clerks showed 
improvement during January over the previous 
month, unemployment standing at 4:4 in con- 
trast with 7:8 per cent in December. The 
January percentage was based on the reports 
received from 5 associations covering a mem- 
bership of 1,737 persons, 76 of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month. In January 
a year ago no inactivity was reported among 
these workers. 
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The 77 organizations of civic employees 
making returns at the close of January with 
a membership total of 7,530 persons indicated 
that 124 or a percentage of 1:6 were without 
work at the end of the month in contrast with 
percentages of 3-8 in December and 2-1 in 
January, 1934. 

The miscellaneous group of trades showed 
little variation in conditions during January 
from the previous month, though the trend 
was toward lessened activity, while improve- 
ment on a moderate scale was reflected from 
January, 1934. This was apparent from the 
returns compiled from 114 local unions with 
3,742 members, 585 of whom, or a percentage 
of 15-6, were out of work on the last day of 
the month as compared with 15-4 per cent 
in December and 18-6 per cent in January a 
year ago. Barbers reported a drop in em- 
ployment of around 5 per cent from December, 
and hotel and restaurant employees a frac- 
tional decline. On the other hand, there was 
a 3 per cent gain in work available for un- 
classified workers, and employment advances 
on a somewhat smaller scale were recorded 
by theatre and stage employees, and stationary 
engineers and firemen. The level of activity 
for hotel and restaurant employees, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
was considerably higher during January than 
in the corresponding month of 1934 and slight 
improvement was noted by theatre and stage 
employees. Barbers alone reported some em- 
ployment cessation. 

Slackness continued very marked among 
fishermen during January, the 3 unions from 
which reports were tabulated with an agere- 
gate of 722 members showing an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 91:8, in contrast with 
88-8 per cent in December. Pronounced cur- 
tailment was evident from January, 1934, when 
27-0 per cent of idleness was registered. 


Lumber workers and loggers indicated a 
more favourable employment movement dur- 
ing January than in the previous month, 
according to the returns furnished by 3 unions, 
involving a membership of 1,884 persons. Of 
these, 659 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 47-6 as compared with 
50:6 per cent in December. The situation was 
much quieter, however, than in January of 
last year when 21-8 per cent of the members 
reported were out of work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1932 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1933, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1935 


During the month of January, 1935, the 
volume of business as shown by the average 
daily placements effected by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada was over 11 
per cent less than that transacted during the 
previous month and more than 22 per cent 
below .that of the corresponding period a year 
ago. Under both comparisons, January with 
December and January, 1935, with January, 
1934, manufacturing, services, mining and trade 
showed gains and construction, farming, log- 
ging and transportation declines, the most out- 
standing changes being the losses in construc- 
tion and maintenance and farming from 
December, and that in construction and main- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


relation to applications declined sharply dur- 
ing the first half of the month and showed an 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review, but at the close of Janu- 
ary both levels were about five points lower 
than those recorded at the end of January a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 53-3 and 55:6 during the first 
and the second half of January, 1935, in com- 
parison with ratios of 50-3 and 60-3 during the 
same periods of 1934. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
month under review were 50-6 and 53-4, as 
compared with 47-6 and 58-2 during the corre- 
sponding periods a year ago. 
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tenance from January, the decline in the last 
named group being greater than the net loss 
for the Dominion as a whole and resulting 
from the curtailment of placements on relief 
work. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1933, represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Services 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
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1935 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during January, 1935, was 1,134, as 
compared with 1,287 during the preceding 
month and with 1,456 for January, 1934. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,085, in com- 
parison with 1,910 in December and with 2,633 
during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January, 1935, was 1,082, of which 605 were in 
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regular employment and 477 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,221 during ‘the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in January a year 
ago averaged 1,393 daily, consisting of 665 in 
regular and 728 in casual employment. 


During the month of January, 1935, the 
offices of the Service referred 29,962 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 28,131 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,717, of which 11,590 were 
of men and 4,127 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,414. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 21,632 
for men and 7,885 for women, a total of 
29,467, while applications for work numbered 
54,190, of which 40,419 were from men and 
13,771 from women. Reports for December, 
1934, showed 32,165 positions available, 47,746 
' applications made and 30,513 placements 
effected, while in January, 1934, there were 
recorded 37,856 vacancies, 68,442 applications 
for work and 36,215 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date: 











Placements 
Year —. 
Regular Casual Totals 

H9252 ei ata eee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
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LOS ZEN, LENS RELA ane 1o3h 0c 198,443 352,214 
VLU Sa en ene tate Bh Cea 170,576 181,521 352,097 
gE aa mA rae PW SO. to 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
1985 (1 month)........ 15,717 12,414 28,131 


Nova Scorra 


During January, Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for over 5 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but 14 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a nominal increase in placements when com- 
pared with December, but a decline of over 
19 per cent in comparison with January, 1934. 
The decrease in placements from January a 
year ago was mainly due to the curtailment 
of relief work on road construction, although 
a moderate loss in services and small declines 
in all other groups, except farming, contributed 
to the adverse change under this comparison. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 62; construction and maintenance, 
680; and services, 224, of which 181 were of 
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household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 253 of men and 83 of 
women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of nearly 18 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of nearly 36 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were over 14 per cent higher than 
im December, but nearly 37 per cent less than 
in January a year ago. A large reduction in 
relief work placements on road construction 
was mainly responsible for the decline from 


January, 1934, as the losses reported in all 


other groups were quite small, with the ex- 
ception of that in services. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 279, 
while there were 473 placements in services: 
of the latter 362 were of household workers. 
During the month 99 men and 57 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during January, was nearly 
7 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 24 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 7 per cent less than in December, but 
nearly 23 per cent above January, 1934. Sub- 
stantial gains in placements over January of 
last year were reported in services, construc- 
tion and maintenance and manufacturing and 
accounted for the increase under this compari- 
son. These gains were slightly offset by a 
reduction in bush placements, but changes in 
other groups were small. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 342; 
logging, 379; construction and maintenance, 
455; trade, 113; and services, 1,930, of which 
1,776 were of household workers. There were 
1,189 men and 1,434 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario Employment 
Offices during January called for over 16 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 38 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of 17 per cent when 
compared with December and of over 37 per 
cent in comparison with January of last year. 
A very large reduction in relief placements on 
road and sewer construction was responsible 
for the decline from January, 1934, as losses 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1934 5 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |—————-——————_|_ Un- ments 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during jvacancies | Regular | Casual | atend of | period 
period period 1933 
1,073 110 1,108 1,020 336 657 1,808 278 
413 105 365 276 153 123 1,232 171 
132 D 161 172 127 19 373 97 
528 0 582 572 56 515 203 10 
485 18 863 768 156 612 rye 103 
C@hathain 7, (eo. settee can 40 0 34 39 10 29 100 2 
Fredericton............. cates Sol ale Aetets 143 15 151 131 62 69 SOS | eh oe 
MONCTON ating cit stone tcitis oe tee ce cette 256 3 311 252 44 208 119 46 
BSamtJ Ohi Nees, soeccks.« oe casei 346 0 367 346 40 306 466 55 
Quebec nce oo eeeeee 3,922 263 75389 4,526 25080 667 25408 2,269 
Chicoutimic. 2504 «oe cake ee 168 0 316 166 166 0 CE rg ie 
SUSE NO OHA SUD RCH AE EE aceite oe 416 U 988 450 252 171 428 384 
MOntrOale steerer eto ecec cin ree 1,834 151 3,413 1,796 998 251 1,481 1,018 
Quebeoras «ae Mest fint clone oe otal 894 92 1,590 1,307 667 136 478 636 
Rouynenceek 68s iid ees Ae 69 a 94 5 65 0 17 48 
Sherbrooke miss . Ask yds ee awe eee 231 4 493 297 193 29 162 76 
PYATOG ECL O©Ser. Aeaianeiio Metor ee ec nak 310 is 492 445 232 80 117 105 
On Carios.ee iesoe Lae e ne as cates 11, $29 340 26,157 11,801 4,297 7,082 63, 062 5,532 
Bellevillethciey ances sont cane 154 0 153 153 131 22 200 73 
IBTantiOrdscnmeccecee otec cose core: : 122 3 DTT 120 98 22 3,216 88 
CB Stati oes Os ue ton be decile Ook 264 0 397 262 50 214 785 47 
503 0 914 503 294 209 411 353 
52 iP 165 72 20 23 869 20 
386 30 1,107 413 169 170 4,160 917 
IEG TICE 20) 1 ae Pe a AAAS SG SOE 263 21 344 241 112 129 592 112 
ESItGhenerweeenee: aici ee nee 640 0 1,028 652 54 586 1,523 67 
PONGONER HS . ats Se le ctidos aee ae 2,820 10 o.oo 2,858 214 2,606 3,221 993 
INiagaraihalls: <t26 Sone cot os osties 0 4 261 33 31 1,807 46 
Northy Bayes cscs ceamorns keen 120 0 150 119 91 28 579 102 
OBE WAN Aes als iyo cos ales « Ae es 1,420 0 1,826 1,419 90 1,329 543 223 
OCIA WarNtac tices tits cece ote. ee 742 7 2,597 763 464 258 1,836 434 
Pembrokesss sce accent cee 502 0 590 501 363 138 6 103 
Peterboroughise.c.catt coo cen astes tee 165 9 85 108 59 oo 446 64 
IPortvArtnunes nr... sles cc Paes cee tee 649 0 584 584 565 19 740 454 
StCatharinesh.Aecws.. che ee sen 123 10 289 110 71 39 2,201 62 
Ste Lhomasie tes. ctieuninhte ne 137 12 184 138 65 73 943 64 
Barniayes oe eer binds so tetten mnas 195 1 439 200 101 96 974 53 
SaulviStet Maries. oe. 682 acters cen 90 a 499 89 37 45 167 62 
Stratiord Sse: S20 o.o.s osseous ties essen 64 0 257 64 39 25 199 33 
SUGDUnY Aer ee eetoe ne ences 169 5 955 161 125 36 422 86 
GUAT INS Tass) SERN. Fe aha? 269 0 748 267 105 162 825 256 
Toronto..... EE en A Le a ae 1,450 175 8,047 1,388 625 572 32,006 1,392 
Windsor 560 39 710 540 322 218 4,361 
Manitoba ae 3,124 2 4,601 3,162 25493 368 13,899 3,091 
Brandon 185 2, 281 182 179 3 1,046 16% 
Winnipeg 2,939 0 4,320 2,980 2,614 365 12,844 2,930 
Saskatchewan. 2,004 354 25 808 25242 1,583 688 1,629 1,726 
ESLOVAN eRe cette atone 223 0 243 2 132 89 47 100 
IN OOS67J AW AR ese coon teat Cem 548 99 599 546 179 346 391 279 
North Battleforde.. mete c.ce chic saces 133 12 119 124 119 5 21 75 
PrincetAlborh wen eae eee ee 226 33 267 198 158 40 59 263 
VE GINAE, HEP, AN APE eae 501 70 663 517 461 56 621 359 
BSaskatoonas See Se ob ccresatis 303 52 312 291 203 38 375 321 
Swit Currentes soe tee 87 58 100 78 55 P03} 69 97 
Woy burns aes Aine ack. saad? 65 0 73 54 33 21 22 51 
EVCORICCON or ON oc sora chase ciel eee oda 218 30 232 213 143 70 15 181 
AMOTta rite PIS e, Ue nee, Se 29229 65 4,358 2,274 1,834 433 9,451 2,358 
Calgary sya teri tds beakce WEA Ae 566 2 Ze 579 552 27 4,326 632 
Drumheller. cc oat cae. aco oacin ce 108 1 300 101 82 19 169 113 
GMO ntomess eee teeta aes ee ee 1,064 51 1,288 1,115 1,021 87 4,081 1,501 
Leth bridcor. aoa rei Janhie tin hed 288 11 405 277 121 156 681 54 
Medicinetbiat-cpiisctnacec ce seme. 203 0 234 202 58 144 194 58 
British Columbia.................... 4,101 25 7,109 4,169 25195 1,907 3,006 1,713 
AmlOODSsitigesst tele secs ciekesia: Oe 185 0 238 184 122 0 1 185 
INGRATIIOM EE ex coeee colic cee cman 510 0 Ost 510 453 57 177 329 
ISON, SMa nays crtebolareiacicte: cae etatvs otele cauoks 806 4 324 313 171 142 8 73 
New. Westminster..2) 0.00. e.esne cc ce 129 4 240 125 68 57 143 45 
Rentictoneen. cece tacts eee ieee. 116 9 176 118 87 25 97 60 
Prince: RiuperterSs. . tos. dee oe 182 0 23 182 11 171 172 7 
WANCOUVED cant acct cece ck 1,490 8 3, 964 1,556 1,180 319 2,344 912 
PVACTOT ARE ae Re mee PSR hott had 2. 1,18 0 1,400 1,181 103 1,078 350 104 
MATER rocco sc 5, Is Ro ol ida cht ae 29,467 1,177 54,190 29,962 15,717 42,414 96,665 17,292 
Monee cee ee keene ioerels catsiee cans 21,632 412 40,419 21,637 11,590 9,947 83,716 13,486 
Women rir enteeaen olf hs eh teen 7,835 765 ti 8,325 4,127 2,467 12,949 3,806 





* 222 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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in logging, transportation and farming were 
more than offset by gains in services and 
manufacturing. The increase in services was 
quite substantial. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 513; log- 
ging, 806; farming, 302; construction and 
maintenance, 6,328; trade, 266; and services, 
3,067, of which 1,949 were of household work- 
ers. There were 2,987 men and 1,310 women 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 2 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were over 8 per cent less than in 
December and over 10 per cent below January, 
1934. There was a small increase in place- 
ments in trade over January of last year, but 
losses were reported in all other groups. None, 
however, was large, except in logging. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: logging, 
197; farming, 1,208; construction and mainte- 
nance, 1,073; trade, 53; and services, 604, of 
which 518 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,406 
of men and 387 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during January, were nearly 17 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 13 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of nearly 10 per 
cent when compared with December and over 
8 per cent in comparison with January a year 
ago. The decline from January, 1934, was due 
to a reduction in relief placements on road 
construction, as small losses in logging, manu- 
facturing and transportation were more than 
offset by gains in services and mining. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 52; farming, 732; mining, 110; con- 
struction and maintenance, 510; and services, 
738, of which 567 were of household workers. 
There were 1,083 men and 450 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During January, positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta were nearly 
18 per cent less than in December and 31 per 
cent below January, 1934. There was a decline 
of over 11 per cent in placements when com- 
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pared with the preceding month and of nearly 
28 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. The large decrease 
in placements from January, 1934, was almost 
entirely due to the curtailment of relief work 
and road construction, although small losses 
were also reported in farming, manufacturing 
and mining. These latter, however, were 
almost offset by gains in logging and trade. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 352; farming, 544; construction and 
maintenance, 902; and services, 355, of which 
258 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 1,638 men and 196 
women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received in Employment Offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during January, were nearly 29 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 6 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Similar percentages of 
improvement were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. All industrial divi- 
sions, except logging, in which a nominal de- 
cline only was reported, participated in the 
increase in placements over January, 1934. 
Construction and maintenance and _ services 
showed the largest gains. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 36; 
farming, 40; construction and maintenance, 
3,253; and services, 668, of which 363 were of 
household workers. There were 1,985 men and 
210 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,717 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,694 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 433 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 372 travelling to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 61 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to proceed 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Ontario 
during January numbered 227, all of whom 
were bound for provincial employment. The 
movement from Port Arthur included the 
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transfer of 139 bush workers, 8 mine workers, 
4 fishermen, 4 restaurant waitresses, 2 domes- 
tics, one constuction carpenter, one choreman, 
one diamond drill helper and one kitchen girl 
to various centres within its own zone, while 
from the same centre 3 bushmen were con- 
veyed to Timmins. For employment within 
their respective zones Fort William transferred 
32 bush workers and one mine cook, and Sud- 
bury 24 bush workers and one cook. From 
Hamilton one dairy man proceeded to Tim- 
mins and one moulder to Windsor, the Tim- 
mins office being instrumental in the despatch 
of 2 miners to Sault Ste. Marie, and one mine 
machinist within its own zones. Transfers at 
the reduced rate in Manitoba during January 
were 62 in number and effected by the Winni- 
peg office. Provincially 8 workers travelled to 
employment within the Winnipeg zone, in- 
cluded among whom were 3 bushmen, 3 tractor 
operators, one lumber mill labourer and one 
hospital ward maid. Of the 54 persons going 
outside the province, the Port Arthur zone 
was the destination of 48 bush workers, 2 farm 
hands and 2 hotel generals, while the Regina 
and Saskatoon zones each received one farm 
hand. At Saskatchewan offices 13 persons 
secured certificates for reduced transportation 
during January, 6 of whom went to provincial 
centres and 7 to points outside. The latter 
were bushmen for the Winnipeg zone, 5 of 
whom travelled from Yorkton and 2 from 
Saskatoon. Within the province the Regina 


(4) Building Permits issued 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but the total was slightly higher 
than in January, 1934; the co-operating muni- 
cipalities reported permits for buildings estim- 
ated to cost $786,544, compared with $2,521,820 
in December, 1934, and $707,812 in January 
last year. There was, therefore, a reduction 
of 68-8 per cent in the first comparison, but 
an increase of 11-1 per cent in the second 
and more significant comparison. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted some 75 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $310,000, 
and about 375 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $330,000. In 
December, authority was granted for the ererc- 
tion of some 125 dwellings and 450 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$400,000 and $1,900,000, respectively. 

Saskatchewan was the only province to 
report an increase in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 
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office assisted in the transfer of one bushman 
to Yorkton and 3 teachers within the Regina 
zone, while to employment within their respec- 
tive zones Yorkton transferred one bushman 
and Saskatoon one farm domestic. Alberta 
offices issued 116 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation during January, all to points within 
the province. Of these, 114 were granted at 
Edmonton to 97 bush workers, 4 farm hands, 
5 farm housekeepers, 4 hotel workers, one 
mine cook, one sawmill engineer, one hotel 
worker and one construction foreman going 
to employment within its own zone. The 
remaining 2 certificates were secured at the 
Calgary office by farm hands, one of whom 
went to Edmonton and one within the Cal- 
gary zone. In British Columbia during Janu- 
ary the labour movement was entirely to 
provincial centres, and comprised the transfer 
of 15 workers. These all received their certi- 
ficates at Vancouver and included 8 miners 
and one mining engineer journeying to Kam- 
loops, one farm hand and one steel sharpener 
to Penticton, one miner to Nelson, and 3 
miners within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 433 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during January, 307 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 112 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, 3 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 3 by the Paci- 
fic Great Eastern Railway. | 


in Canada in January, 1935 


December, 1934, there being a gain of $10,360 
in this comparison. Of the declines else- 
where recorded, the greatest were those of 
$1,366,506 or 74-9 per cent in Ontario, and of 
$182,559 or 88:4 per cent in Alberta. 


As compared with January, 1934, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia showed increases; these were 
in each case on a small scale, that of $29,622 
or 35:2 per cent in British Columbia being 
largest. There were percentages declines of 
54-8 and 84-4 in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, respectively, but the reduction in the 
actual value of the authorized building was 
small, amounting to $17,040 in Nova Scotia 
and $15,967 in New Brunswick. 


In Winnipeg and Vancouver there were 
increases in the value of the building permits 
granted over the preceding month, and also 
as compared with the same month of last 
year, while in Montreal and Toronto, there 
were declines in the former, but increases in 
the latter comparison. The following cities 
reported increases in both comparisons—Syd- 
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Indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of value prices of 
Wear permits of permits | building 
issued in issued in materials 
January January | in January 
(1926=100) | (1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ 
LOS RRMA atdalne sats. ctee 786,544 16-7 81-8 
BOSA eo om hatte outa. oles 707, 812 15-0 82-1 
Goa eeeciar cirerieiriee cies 1,185,961 25-1 75-7 
BAUR DRS | aed Se maar ks eR 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 
IRR Pea on ee 8,401, 456 178-0 84-0 
HERAT. AOS ote aerate 7,217,397 152-9 97-4 
19205 2. cee ae ant 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
1G28 > ctis . “Be rieeiones 7,716, 587 163-5 95-2 
MOR Ti ears secrete aera 5,676,537 120-3 96-8 
192650. Me. Gases ae 4,719, 534 100-0 102-3 
1925s ees SSereeeen 5,447,270 115-4 101-9 
Ge et AW Se aetna alsa 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
1O23¢e EP es eres 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
1922 oa oe ome e eee 3,326,537 70-5 109-4 
TODD tats ee eae re 2,595,564 55-0 143-0 
1920s shise ld ee sleet 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 


ney, Quebec, Three Rivers, Guelph, Owen 
Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, Moose Jaw, Saska- 
toon and New Westminster. - 


Record for January in the years 1920-1935 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 


The 1934 and 1935 figures for January were 
the smallest in this record of sixteen years, 
but it should also be noted that the wholesale 
costs of building materials were lower in 
January of these two years than in the winter 


- of any other year since 1920, except 19382 and 


1933. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


MPLOYMENT at January 28, 1935, 
showed a substantial decline as com- 
pared with December 17, 1934. The decline 
was mainly in those industries which usually 
experience a seasonal set-back in January, 
including the distributive trades, the building 
and allied industries, road transport, dock and 
harbour service, hotel and boarding-house ser- 
vice, the wool textile, -hosiery and clothing 
industries, printing and bookbinding, the fur- 
niture trades, and some of the food preparing 
industries. In building and public works con- 
tracting, employment at January 28 was ad- 
versely affected. by unfavourable weather 
conditions. There was also a decline in em- 
ployment in the cotton industry, general engi- 
neering, metal goods manufacture, and electric 
cable and apparatus manufacture. The only 
industry showing any marked improvement 
was hat and cap manufacture. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at January 28, 1935 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 17-7, as compared 
with 16-1 at December 17, 1934, and with 18:6 
at January 22, 1934. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at January 28, 1935, was 14:9, as 
compared with 13-8 at December 17, 1934; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
2-8, as compared with 2-3. For males alone 
the percentage at January 28, 1935, was 20:0 
and for females, 11:7; at December 17, 1934, 
the corresponding percentages were 18-5 and 
9-7. 


At January 28, 1935, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,882,034 wholly unem- 
ployed, 353,994 temporarily stopped, and 89,345 
normally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,325,378. This was 239,558 more than a 
month before, but 63,695 less than a year 
before. 

The increase, as compared with December, 
in the numbers recorded as unemployed, which 
is usual at this time of the year, was accentu- 
ated owing to the spell of unfavourable 
weather referred to above, and by a large 
registration of juveniles who reached school- 
leaving age at the end of the December term: 
it was also affected by the inclusion, in the 
total for January 28 of a number of persons, 
estimated at between 5,000 and 10,000, who 
would not have registered but for the intro- 
duction of the Unemployment Assistance 
Scheme. 

The persons on the Registers included 
1,119,054 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 784,242 insured persons with applica- 
tions for unemployment allowances; 260,709 
insured persons (including 27,556 insured juve- 
niles under 16 years of age) not in receipt of 
insurance benefit or unemployment allowances, 
and 161,368 uninsured persons. In Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland the total number of 
persons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes at January 28, 1935, was 2,397,087. 


United States 


Manufacturing tndustries—Increases in fac- 
tory employment and pay rolls were shown 
in January, 1935, as compared with December, 
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1934. These increases are particularly signifi- 
cant as employment and pay rolls usually 
decline in January. During the preceding 15 
years for which data are available, gains in 
employment in January have been shown in 
only three instances (1920, 1923, and 1925) and 
pay rolls have declined in January of each 
year with one exception (1920). Pay rolls in 
January usually decrease more sharply than 
employment due to inventory-taking and re- 
pairs and, in some instances, where the pay 
period reported covers more than a one-week 
period, the observance of the New Year holi- 
day. 

Employment increased 0:6 per cent from 
December to January and pay rolls increased 
1-4 per cent. Gains in employment were 
shown in 388 of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed and increases in pay rolls were 
also reported in 38 industries. Among the 
industries of major importance in which gains 
were reported in January were: automobiles; 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; 
foundries and machine shops; machine tools; 
men’s clothing; women’s clothing; boots and 
shoes; silk and rayon goods; and woolen and 
worsted goods. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for January, 1935, is 78-6 
(preliminary) and the January index of fac- 
tory pay rolls is 64-1 (preliminary). Employ- 
ment in January, 1935, was 7:2 per cent above 
the level of the January, 1934, index (73-3) 
and pay rolls were 18-7 per cent above the 
level of the January, 1934, index (54-0). The 
base used in computing these indexes is the 
average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, which 
is taken as 100. 

A comparison of employment and pay rolls 
in the 90 separate industries in January, 1935, 
with January, 1934, shows gains in employ- 
ment over the year interval in 68 industries 
and increases in pay rolls in 80 industries. 

The indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 impor- 
tant manufacturing industries of the country. 
Reports were received in January from 22,941 
establishments employing 3,372,912 workers 
whose weekly earnings were $67,170,221 during 
the pay period ending nearest January 15. 
The employment reports received from these 
co-operating establishments cover more than 
50 per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country. 

The gains in factory employment and pay 
rolls from December to January were par- 
ticularly pronounced in the durable goods 
group of industries in which net increases of 


2-6 per cent in employment and 3:8 per cent 
in pay rolls were shown. Employment in the 
nondurable goods group decreased 0-9 per cent 
and pay rolls fell off 0-4 per cent over the 
month interval. 


Non-manufacturing ndustries—Nine of the 
18 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reported gains in employment from Decem- 
ber, 1934, to January, 1985, and 11 of the 
industries reported increases in pay rolls. 


The most pronounced gain in employment 
over the month interval (2:5 per cent) was 
in hotels, and was due largely to the opening 
of winter resort hotels. Employment in the 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining indus- 
tries registered gains of 2:1 per cent and 0-4 
per cent, respectively, while the telephone and 
telegraph industry reported an increase of 1-1 
per cent. The gains in employment in the 
remaining five industries reporting increased 
employment (electric railway and motor bus 
operation and maintenance, laundries, banks, 
brokerage, and insurance) were 0:2 per cent 
or less. 

The largest percentage decline in employ- 
ment from December to January (12-2 per 
cent) was in the quarrying and non-metallic 
mining industry, which was adversely affected 
by severe weather conditions. Employment in 
the building construction industry, in which 
operations are also regularly curtailed by win- 
ter weather, showed a decrease of 12 per cent, 
according to reports received from 10,285 con- 
tractors employing 65,031 workers in January. 
These reports did not include any workers 
engaged on building projects financed from 
P.W.A. funds. 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
showed customary recessions in January, due 
largely to the release of workers engaged tem- 
porarily for Christmas trade. Based on reports 
received from 55,709 retail-trade establish- 
ments employing 858,442 workers in January, 
employment declined 11-1 per cent. The gen- 
eral merchandising group, composed of depart- 
ment, variety, general merchandise stores, and 
mail order establishments, showed a decrease 
of 26-8 per cent in number of workers over 
the month interval, while employment in the 
remaining retail establishments reporting, de- 
creased 4-7 per cent. 


Employment in the crude petroleum pro- 
ducing industry declined 4-8 per cent dyeing 
and cleaning, 2°8 per cent; power and light, 
1-1 per cent; wholesale trade, 1-0 per cent; 
metalliferous mining and real estate, 0-3 per 
cent. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


EFERENCE was made in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre (pp. 24-25) 
to amendments made to what are known as 
the “B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada applicable to 
contracts made by various departments of the 
Federal Government for fittings for public 
buildings, harness, saddlery, clothing and other 
outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers and 
other Government officers and employees; 
mail bags, letter boxes and other postal stores. 
The fair wages conditions in question were 
sanctioned by an Order in Council passed on 
December 31, 1934, and became effective from 
that date. 
The new Fair Wages Clause applicable to 
all contracts for the manufacture and supply 
to the Government of the above-mentioned 


fittings and supplies is as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged, and if there be no current rate in such 
district, then a fair and reasonable rate. In no 
event shall the wages be less than those set out 
in the schedule of minimum rates hereunder. 
The working hours shall be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district where the work is carried on, or if there 
be no custom of the trade as respects hours in 
the district, then fair and reasonable hours, 
except for the protection of life and property, 
or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour. Where there are special 
circumstances which in the judgment of the 
Minister of Labour make it expedient that he 
should do so, he may decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classi- 
fication of any work for the purposes of wages 
and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice 
of any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor, shall adjust the wages 
and hours and classification of work so as to 
give effect to such decision. In the event of a 
dispute arising as to what is the current or a 
fair and reasonable rate of wages, or what are 
the current hours fixed by the custom of the 
trade or fair and reasonable hours, or as to 
rates for overtime, it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be final; 
payment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. By the term “current 
wages” and the term “hours of labour fixed by 
the custom of the trade” in the foregoing are 
meant respectively the standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour either recognized by signed 
agreements between employers and workmen in 
the district from which the labour required 
is necessarily drawn or actually prevailing, 
although not necessarily recognized by signed 
agreements. 

Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates 

Males (18 years of age or over), 30 cents an 
hour minimum. 


Females (18 years of age or over), 20 cents 
an hour minimum. 

Males and Females under 18 years of age 
shall not receive less wages than those provided 
for women and girls in the Minimum Wage 
Seale of the province in which this work is 
performed. 

In certain of the Maritime Provinces where 
no minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors shall pay to males and females 
under 18 years of age wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum 
Wage Act of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

In any province where the Minimum Wage 
legislation requires payment of wages in excess 
of those above set out, such higher rates shall 
apply on this work. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government with respect to contracts “for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work” is set forth in an Act of 
Parliament adopted on May 30, 1930, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V). The full text of this 
measure appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 383. The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repairs or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any 
part of the work contemplated by the con- 
tract shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or, except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. | ; 

The Fair Wages Policy was originally 
adopted in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. The practice of the different 
departments of the Government, before 
entering into contracts for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
is to obtain beforehand from the Department 
of Labour schedules setting forth the current 
wages rates for the different classes of work- 
men required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages sched- 
ules, are thereupon included by the Depart- 
ment concerned in the terms of contract. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions known as the 
“A” conditions, for the protection of the work- 
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men employed, which are sanctioned by the 
foregoing Orders in Council. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates and work- 
ing hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the ‘Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of supplies listed in the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council it is required that 
the contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at any reasonable time by any 


officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 


month, statements were received in the 
Department of Labour showing that the 
following contracts, containing fair wages 


conditions, have been recently executed by 
the Government of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts mn Group “A” (Construction, 
remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of extension to Pier No. 9, 
Richmond Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, February 
11, 1935. Amount of contract, $279,195. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade of class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Acetylene burners...............66. $0 45 8 
Blacksmiths epee oeticeh «i aes os 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Carpenter foremane. sacs «aye ou wis 0 65 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 50 8 
Concerete mixer operator.......... 0 50 8 
Gonerete foreman es osc cinesc clea 0 60 8 
Conereteshnisherss «casa seni elven 0 60 8 
Dinkey drivers—Gas.............. 0 50 8 
Dinkey drivers—Steam............ 0 60 8 
PLLOCEPICGIANG oo seo ertoucioern tes": 0 80 8 
Firemans beasts ee tasks iste 0 40 8 
POPUL TUNNEST nc.socis Sess eles Ae ssagaccteeis 6 0 45 8 
Hoisting engineer—Steam.......... 0 65 8 
Hoisting engineer—Gas or Elec.... 0 50 8 
DiVOrs.ns Seay cater eye > meat 1 25 8 
Divers’ tender... s...<cke vccisacwisere,«.« 0 50 8 
Divers’ PUMP ANANs -. tc sells siete oe 0 40 8 
Pim bermMeni 4 atiacees siete 0 45 8 
WADOULCISs: sao soit: sea 0 35 8 
Labour foremenia. asic ecste siasseees - 0 50 8 
IMACHINIStSs key. <cuscieisicwidehs oe eee 0 65 8 
Nallwrio htGncncccs src cucicinaee ecs 0 55 8 
RIO OTS aoe We oF ares hac aist Noise cool 0 50 8 
Stationary engineers............... 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers). .saescs ac 6 <- 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Pipefitters and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 
Steam shovel runners.............. 0 85 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 60 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 45 8 
Paving breaker operator........... 0 45 8 
Tow, DOataCaptaln’. eee ata + <3 0 3 $125 per mo. and found 

Tow boat Engineer—Ist class...... 125.00 ps “ 

Tow boat Engineer—2nd class...... 100.00 4 se 

Weck hand, thes vases os Soe aa 50.00 ge ‘¢ 
Dump secOw AMEN. « so in-.-fyeae erat oe 50.00 “f Wy 
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Construction of concrete deck slab at Berth 
23, Ocean Terminals, and of concrete platform 
at Berth 25, Ocean Terminals, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, the McDonald Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, February 5, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,560.63. The above-mentioned 
schedule governed this contract also. 

Construction of reinforcing and protecting 
granite face of quay walls at Ocean Terminals, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Western 
Waterproofing Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, February 5, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,724.10. The above-mentioned schedule 
also governed this contract. 

Construction of steel sheet piling protection 
at Sandy Beach, Gaspe Basin, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Ludger Lemieux Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, January 18, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $5,950. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in tthe contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Dalbourens)caetergs cate nee $0 30 8 
Pilelariverse) Me. ewe oe 0 55 8 
Carpenters. 420%) me Sao ataden tow 0 50 8 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of February, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods 


under the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to:— 
Goods contracted for Contractor 

Latrine buckets............ General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

INizhtshirts pace dee cece Yamaska Garments Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Metal windows............. Geo. W. Reed Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Concrete sewer pipe........ Dominion Concrete Co., 
Kemptville, Ont. 

Blankets. /aeoes ee sede Slingsby Mfg. Co., 
Brantford, Ont. 

Blankets)s)}62.4. eae. ee Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Lindsay, Ont. 

Blankets. eaten ces West Coast Woollen Mills Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. 





NATIONAL ResearcH CoUNCIL 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
remodelling, etc.) 


Insulation of four rooms in the National 
Research Laboratories’ Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 22, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,860. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
CATpenters: Th5ck sheets te ele 0 70 8 
Plastorersisnct<xchus «© ctereereynstentaes 0 80 8 
IPAINCOES ane one nek b.ciesie cicisevacenstons 0 60 8 
Steckiworkerse. stra: . veretde. toes 0 65 8 
Cementuinishers, 2: .se-. eae es 0 60 8 
Tabourersiesie Soaks ss ae eos csters 0 40 8 
Plumibersee seo as 222. choo wees 0 75 8 
SEINSHAIL SEE cd os erie care rele Ete os 0 75 8 
IBIDO MELEE ee tees cures setccrstortenci ate 0 75 8 
Ice machine mechanics............ 0 75 8 
Electrictanse sco meee eas 0 70 8 


N.B.—In any case, where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded onjthis work. 

The installation of ventilation equipment 
and plumbing, National Research Laboratories’ 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Erskine Smith Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 22, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $4,640. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 

Installation of electrical services in the 
National Research Laboratories’ Building, 
Ottawa. Name of contractor, Fred A. Wilson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, January 22, 
1935. Amount of contract, $1,475. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 

DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorxKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Construction of a public building at Beau- 
port, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Philippe 
Mathieu, Ange Gardien, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 8, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$16,365. A fair wages schedule was inserted. 

in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers.................- $0 30 8 
Concrete mixer operator (steam)... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator (gas)...... 0 40 8 
Cement imishergace nets eee 0 50 8 
Stonemasons sees ieee s « 4 eee eee 0 70 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and limestone) sce: oe eee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Hollow metal workers............- 0 50 8 
Kalamein iron workers...........-- 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Man in charge, felt and gravel roof 
IN OR ee a cake fee te Meee eee 0 55 8 
Terrazzo layersy.. 2063.08 «le aeees 0 60 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Leathers. o. cdateacn acme eee 0 50 8 
Plastercrsitecte.t, So es. Ree 0 65 8 
Plasterers’ helpers... cto. deci acss 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............<.. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Wleetrictans: 200k siacaaes archon 0 55 8 
Babourers 4 eee. kaos Pee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivercie . ethers see een oe 0 30 8 
Motor :truckidriversfqecs.seane aes 0 35 8 
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Construction of a stock-judging pavilion at 
the Experimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. 73 sta, abate Rates Hours 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. J. Merrifield, uAnRRiGEe Ba He oe ie Or apeeas 
Wolseley, Sask. Date of contract, February 22, than than 
1935. Amount of contract, $7 63. <A fair per hour |. per day, 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
foll ; Concrete WOLKCIA neces nos boas ed $0 35 8 
as ITollows :— Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 
Cement finishers... .acssten cece cae 0 55 8 
DLONCMIASOUSs sunc nes cec essences 0 90 8 
Rates Hours Bricklayersis. tc ccs. are 0 90 8 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
not less not more Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
than than MALHOLSINOtalee ane cere ice eet 0 70 8 
- Plasterersts «. ctu -lonoeeo ne: 0 90 8 
per hour per day Plasterers’ helpers... ..........500 0 423 8 
L Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Cement finishers’... 322024225: 0 55 8 HileGtriciansse.t ce oe ioe ee oe 0 75 8 
Bricklayers....... Oe Seer meee 0 80 8 LDOUBCE Ry or. eRe 6 there. .cie ec. « 0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 PTLV.r ies wane Ueto aes 0 35 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 Motor trugkidrivers....dascacssne: 0 40 8 
Mlectricianshe wet... sadee seca 0 65 8 
TOUTS 2} oF Tigre aaa 0 35 8 
river, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 : 3 
Dorivetions. ches vicscscde eee 0 35 8 Construction of a Customs Warehouse Build- 
Motor truclaanivers. a... een 0 40 8 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the Public Building at Hull, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Ed. Brunet & Son, Hull, 
P.Q. Date of contract, February 21, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $20,784 and unit prices for 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
@ementatinishersy, .21-.e-eidi cee os 6: 0 55 8 
STONEMIASONS eco cerca holes na soreils 0 80 8 
PCONECIELONS ssc M susgear hers 6 ae lsisious 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 

Mand in charge, felt and gravel 

TOOL CTS ye aera co eves crocexniecs casio ea Ouens 0 50 8 
SHOLTAZZO IAYV.CLS. emeaaieinct sts 56 ees 0 55 8 
Marble settersamntasccect sos. ccc 0 80 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and pol- 

BSICES ee ae he es scackh factiowisuee os 0 55 8 
Mba berswanetalwrnset. seoc coe cee 0 60 8 
IBIASLOLeL Sit, aattouten cc. a's eae os 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............00+- 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
IBM ECERICIANS scesecer tao ores 6a sree sso 0 65 8 
NGS DOUCET teeters. eee Seeks 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and. cart..........«-:. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Motor Uruck-dniver....-4 +... 700s. 0 40 8 
DEV CLS eed Gers eye ctr Seo See 0 35 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a public building at Hamiota, 
Man. Name of contractors, Imperial Building 
Supplies, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $7,863 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


ing, Trout River, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Ernest Cunningham, Huntingdon, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 2, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $4,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers 2-5. ..s00+e cece 0 50 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 60 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 65 8 
Plain and ornamental iron workers. 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............-- 0 55 8 
hathers;metalsccessene see oe 0 50 8 
PlARtererse ee en ne er ce cere sees 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Bilectriciansy, et tke cet s celecees s- 0 55 8 
Eahbourerses.:. Peete ce ae cee: 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDTEViers. Leto emia eres > 0 30 8 
Motor truck Griver.....75 1. ence 0 35 8 





Construction of a closed-face timber pro- 
tection wall at Pointe Gatineau, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Rodolphe Moreau, Gatineau 
Point, P.Q. Date of contract, February 7, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,437. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
abounerst. b oteixciseiges bigecie 3 $0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, cross-cut saw, 
hammer, adze and auger)........ 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
PR GATS GOD oes saci cc sr eseutee, Stas Shi anexers 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver...............: 0 40 8 


nt 
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Erection of two Range Marks to indicate 
the boundary between Canada and the United 
States on the west side of Boundary Bay, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Baynes & 
Horie, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 11, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$8,734. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Ibabourerg hf: et) onde. chickens: $0 45 8 
Carpenters. 2 nae: Saha acane 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
PAInterse haces Oe eho 0 80 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 
Pile driver foreman..............+. 1 123 8 
Pile driverengineer,./.. aie 1 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 
Pile Gri ver mane tie sche ween 0 90 8 
Pile driver fireman................ 0 65 8 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 0 90 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Amqui, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Santo F. 
Walters, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February 6, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$11,622.02 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers)... i... sean ee 0 50 8 
PLONCMASOUR so cts pete ce mete 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .... 0 60 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0,55. 8 
Man in charge roofers (felt and 
Oravel) .< oseuee ee oot et ae ae 0 45 8 
athers jecmetaly:rndted seo erics 0 50 8 
Plasterers tutor sate tetint mae reree 0 60 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.....é....<+:scen 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
BHeCEriciaiissi.: ta were eee 0 55 8 
Iabourers) 5: <4, cinta Boron creas 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TIPINOLS cok Bede eet} ee Re ee 0 30 8 
Motorarick drivers... pee ae. 0 35 8 


Construction of a public wharf at Meldrum 
Bay, Manitoulin Island, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. R. F. Harten, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 28, 1935. 


Amount of contract, approximately $5,559.20. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

BIBCKSINILNS A Renae stam e oe cee a $0 55 8 

OALIMET os tele ie cpl as cons ce oni 0 35 8 

@armenterss steko. ecco 0 60 8 

PRILTSR oe ett aes as pre ge bt GRA dese 1,10 8 

Hoist operator—Gasoline.......... 0 50 8 

Lig DOUTERS wiih Psites Ache teee aeeies 0 35 8 

Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 

IB SINGOTB Who Meas, eee ee ee 0 55 8 

Pile driver operators—Steam...... 0 65 8 

Pile driver operators—Gas......... 0 55 8 

IPOwGermente) 6% 6. sue ee sea 0 45 8 

Quartyinense eons Mee ee ee 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

Driver, team and wagon......... ce 0 65 8 

IDEEVELRY Se UO Pee ok eee 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools as broad-axe, hammer, 
cross-cut saw, adze, auger)...... 0 42 8 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Joseph d’Alma, PQ. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Charles Maltais, and Rene Gagne, St. 
Joseph d’Alma, P:Q. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1935. Amount of contract, $24,100 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day - 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finisherscnnccsed nes ooo 0 50 8 
SLONC MASONS. ees eae ee 0 70 8 

Stonecutters (granite, sand and 
Limestone) masee. cys cen tee 0 60 8 
Brick and Hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 50 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 50 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel roof- 

ore yhteed. Soren... Caotaeeee a 0 45 8 
Terrazzolayers... o6....<..5 one. 0 55 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Mathers} metalvar.cck .. meee. 0 50 8 
Plasterers We een Le eee 0 65 8 
Plasterers shelpersceracnnnt senior 0%35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and Steamfitters........ 0 55 8 
Hilectricians sees oo pea 0 55 8 
a DOUTErS ae. teil Sve Stet oes 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDriviers.a Cea eee 0 30 8 
Motor.trnck drivers £0. 8) bdene: 0 35 8 


Construction of repairs to No. 2 Break- 
water at Powell River, Vancouver North 
District, B-C. Name of contractors, Stuart 
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Cameron & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B:C. Date 
of contract, February 21, 1935. Amount of Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
contract, approximately $11,154 (one-half to Trade or class of labour ney less ney mong 
: ; : an an 
be paid by Powell River Co., Ltd.). A fair ——— nena ae 
5 ; er h d 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract es sir Wa pe em 
foll ; Carpenters and joiners............. $0 80 8 
as tollows:— Hlectricians (wiremen)............. 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
oe i Me aS gees Dp 0 45 8 
ainters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Rates Hours Sheet metal workers............... 090 | ° 8 
of wages of labour Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Trade or class of labour not less not more Structural steel workers (erectors 
than than anditiggens ) Oy. S003. seen 1 00 8 
|e lh meee —“heamster withiteam and waronin. 1 00 8 
per hour per day Joamate, Withiteam) only,..2. sn... 0 80 8 
‘ : LUCK ALIVErSIPte ne oo tacdes ee 0 50 8 
Be arse foreman... 2.0666 s 26% $1 123 8 Truck drivers, including 1 ton truck 1 50 8 
Pile aL TVET CNEMGCL. «- 0.20. 8. + ee 1 00 8 Truck drivers, including 2 ton truck 2 00 8 
Pile ar ave ape teeter tesco see ceene 90 8 Truck drivers, including 3 ton truck 3 00 8 
AE I MOT: OOER SAT aloes ae sale eee 0 90 8 Truck drivers, including 4 ton truck 3 50 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
DerriGkinan eres ener eee. 0 90 8 
IPSN Ae owe cee ees obs 0 65 8 
peas FOTCMIAN. .. 0.0.5 60- + aoe. 0 5 In any case, whereby agreement or current practice, the 
Dall CTMAN... 1. se eee ee eee eee eee 0 3 working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hours 
Sud ee te a se ost soe 0 50 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
A IRHMME OL npreticittetemapy << cae sere 0 40 8 work. 


Norge.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of labourers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Mont Louis, Gaspé Co., PQ. Name of 
contractor, Mr. William Harney, Grand 
River, P.Q. Date of contract, January 30, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$34,236.90. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Maehinistercts. dae. cma e rien +e $0 55 8 

IDIACKRIMTGINS © sirsc oi ccuietacie aie oes 0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, cross-cut saw, 

auger, adze, hammer)........... 0 375 8 

Driver, horseand carton. os... sens 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

WOTIVer Ree er ee 0 30 8 

Motorunuck driver... ssc. dens 0 35 8 

Motor boatidriveree Monte enor 0 35 8 

Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 

IBOALMION o.crrot al ee Pe 5 0 30 8 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 

Compressor operator.............. 0 40 8 

1 DUR OTNE a3 8 abe Dee Nee, BARAT oy es t 00. 8 

Dia bourers. .p teeee ane eee ee oe 0 30 8 
Installation of fireproof elevator doors, 
Examining Warehouse, Vancouver, B.C. 


Name of contractors, Western Steel Products, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
January 2, 1985. Amount of contract, $4,300. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Repairs to two passenger elevators in the 
Winch Building, Vancouver, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 2, 
1935. Amount of contract, $3,610. A fair wages 
schedule was 


inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Electricians (wiremen)............ 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Elevator constructors............. 1 04 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...... 0 73 8 
Elevator maintenance............. 0 94 8 
Wa DOUCET ot aetace onions Tob cate oh cis a 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
BEPC Kec Rievieraiteny sen cia ate ch sere eee’ 0 50 8 
Truck drivers with 1 ton truck..... 1250 8 
Truck drivers with 2 ton truck..... 2 00 8 
Truck drivers with 3 ton truck..... 3 00 8 
Truck drivers with 4 ton truck..... 3 50 8 





In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hours 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Installation of a new steam line and radia- 
tion for hutments at Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, Weeks 
& Co., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 18, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$1,940. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners... .......... 0 80 8 
TIM OULELSL-e cpt ce ee decks « Garearels 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1-00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Pipe si cters sic Ween wreceoes eee 1 00 8 
VORINSLELS br tie oho an aoc Seo 6 0 45 8 
Teamster*with team and wagon... 1 00 8 
Teamster with team only.......... 0 80 8 
DruGk drivers... 2 2c ss Ue 0 50 8 
Truck drivers with 1 ton truck..... 1 50 8 
Truck drivers with 2 ton truck..... 2 00 8 
Truck drivers with 3 ton truck..... 3 00 8 
Truck drivers with 4 ton truck..... 3 50 8 4 


In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hour 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Customs Building at 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Redfern Construction Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 18, 19385. Amount 
of contract, $547,900 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 






Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
A per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 
Blacksmiths........ Ran, Ae ats ere ats 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 

TIVASODS sits isis cies suspaedape ores ooo 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Cementifinishers:-. 2s oes ce eee 0 70 8 
Compressor operators—gZas......... 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... 0 60 8 
Operating and hoist engineers— 

BUCATIN st ace. Meee endencce cee 0 80 8 
PUTTIEPUNGCESs occ tee «WU cid Suis 5k 0 60 8 
WUCCUMICIGNB eo. uke, oes os Aedes a 1 00 8 
Elevator constructors.............- 0 91 8 
Elevator constructors helpers...... 0 64 8 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 50 8 
Hollow metal workers—erectors... 0 75 8 
Kalamein iron workers—erectors... 0 75 8 
Labourers :4thetes crc re oes 0 50 8 
Lathers, metal (nailed on wood 

BUTT Une) ee ee ae cee: Mee 0 623 8 
Lathers, metal (tied on metal fur- 

ERE) E. AUIS COIR. cutis dete «pice tte ce 1 00 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 0 55 8 
Machinists......... Se Had di OEE 0 65 8 
Marble setters...............0see0- 1 10 8 
Mastic floor layers, kettlemen, etc. 0 80 8 
Motor¢ruckdriversies. dooce loses 0 55 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erect- 

OLS demote lees SR ecto eee: 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 75 8 
PUARESEORS : SHOE. ic cchis se ha wa BERS 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...............0- 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 
POWORNHOR: F026, ns. cient eee 0 60 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 

STAM CLAM bts eae Re ee: 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 78 8 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 
paonocwttors Le LG... oe 32 0 873 8 
Stonemasons’s. 5 oor eer ne a ee 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 1 00 8 
SP ORMIMEST sas vac ce on eee oe ae 0 50 8 
TerragsmoJayers, .. degen se As vessah 0 75 8 
Sale potters fer ee ere ond. ee 1 073 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Dredging work at Yarmouth Bar, Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, February 15, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,933.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings 
Supplies, etc.) 


‘Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Dalhousie, 
N.B. Name of contractors, J. & D. A. Har- 
quail Co., Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date of 
contract, February 20, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,111. The “B” Labour Conditions 
(Revised) were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Asbestos, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd. New- 
market, Ont. Date of contract, February 18, 
1935. Amount of contract, $968. The “B” 
Labour Conditions (Revised) were inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at McAdam, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 29, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $865.75. The “B” Labour Con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract, 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1935, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, 
and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 





Nature of Orders Amount 
Making metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd. ai | 
Ottawa wOuth. .< ..< 1 sceemcicn ne eae $ 407 83 

Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 

Ottaway Onthtes. cee ine ce eee 299 61 
Making and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms— 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 2,004 98 

Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont............ 2,852 10 

Maritime Cap Co., Moncton, N.B............ 230 80 

Acme Glove Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q...... 39 00 

Woods: Migs Go Ottawa) Ont?. 1:22 -.ch eee. 492 80 
Mail Bag Fittings— 

Hawa Carine, Ottawa, Ontcueotes snes se cee 4,770 00 

Chas..A®.DoftesMontreal, (Pi@ saa scemeeeee. 477 00 

Capital Brass Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.............. 834 82 

JwAs Mayer; Montreal, POS) fe oo eee 433 12 
Stamping machines, etc.— 

Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.......... 9,786 93 
Satchels— 

Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont......... 208 02 
Cancelling ink— 

J#HoOLoole Co.,/LorontowOnts.. sc cee e te eee 181 10 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1934 


HE accompanying tables, issued by the 
Department of Immigration and Colon- 
ization, show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the calendar year 
1934, with some comparative figures for 1933. 
Out of a total of 12,476 immigrants enter- 
ing the country during 1934, 2,166 or 17 per 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS 





Percentages 
Calendar | Calendar : 8 
of increase 
year 1933 year 1934 nhAtenteias 
British— 
Hine higher, were reese 1,412 HS ODM ete aens 
rishi. we potent es 278 2985 SaNORe, cb ore 
SCoOtehpaasc tases oc. 561 AO Ole rrr «44 
WielSHE to ciscs:ssrr ot oe 53 56: [ax anekt eee 
Totalay. so. cee 2,304 2,166 *6-0 
United States......... 8,500 6,071 *28-6 
Northern European 
aces— 
BGI STAM, oasis. sis celelots 26 62 
Danishes ssce ncn ect 46 23 
WDnitehaeves «babe 25 49 
INNIS hase. vis cote 45 63 
Hrenche set ere 76 79 
Germann. ..c. ieee 389 304 
Norwegian.......... 29 34 
Pwedlsntecs orece en 13 15 
Si @eichoetocd Seercripee 21 15 
Motalsisste wees 670 644 *3°9 
‘Other Races— 
JN Geveh ONEEN ys aaaier okey canon | pita ear 4 
VAT ADIGE E. AeSneel. MeO « See 1 
ATIMeNnIaNe 2 ec. oake., (We eed oes 
IBilcartan meets. 12 5 
Whines. P55 eee es 1 1 
Croatians. a: 102 149 
Czech Stes He ae 52 68 
Hast Indian. .......- 35 33 
Hsthonians spi... 1 2 
Geeks, oes one 29 39 
iebrew ies ..cnt.<s ise 420 577 
TGalianemrtasek s+ 253 320 
Japanese............ 106 125 
JULO-OIAV....8e es es 65 102 
Mie ttish): ea ae: 3 1 
MAE UAT AN 4 oe oseyo ores 42 43 
AVAL eit 1 eer 484 427 
INCEROM. etirasis score < 16 9 
iPoligheecnccntarce: oe 360 392 
Portuguese.......... 1 3 
Roumanian......... Dh 40 
NRUISBIAIES creas ce 63 47 
Ruthenian 1t08 wesc 378 563 
Ser iolalin tuck terse eer 25 35 
Slovak aera eee 400 588 
Spanishye.s... tase... 7 8 
Spanish American... 1 Mal leat aiacah es ARSRO ER Ae 
Syrian eee 13 13 
Puricish:. We taceet,. er 2 deme. pyetee 
otals: ayer: 2,908 3,595 123-6 
Grand totals...... 14,382 12,476 *13-3 
*Decrease. tIncrease. 


cent were British; 6,071 or 49 per cent were 
from the United States; 644 or 5 per cent 
were of Northern European races; and 3,595 
The total 
number of immigrants in 1934 was 13:3 per 
cent less than in 1933. 
numbered 6 per cent less, United States 28-6 


or 29 per cent were of other races. 


British immigrants 


per cent less and Northern European races 
3°9 per cent less, while other races showed an 


increase of 23-6 per cent. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING SrEx, Occu- 
PATION AND DESTINATION, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR, 1934 








Via 
—— Ocean dee Totals 
Ports Sir me 
Srx— 
AGultmmales iain conte: 1,095 1,903 2,998 
Acdultdemeles.2: eee... aes 2,816 2,291 5,107 
Children under eighteen... 2,494 1,877 4,371 
Total stew ciccnce oes sates 6, 405 6,071 12,476 
OccuPaTion— 
Farming Class— 
IM SIOSIER S40 5 his acres ciao HUE 449 766 
Mennales teeters foes sere 103 212 315 
CHW ren cres 55% «apes es 3.5' 120 241 361 
Labouring Class— 
ales a. a4 tas Rayienvetsere ps 143 129 272 
Hlemislesia 0... eee cc ect 20 29 49 
@hildren ee sec. see 57 33 90 
Mechanics— 
Milestone. cn caters wace 214 Pie) 487 
Hom ales uote mino cae 98 85 183 
@hildrenha ean ie es 53 61 114 
Trading Class— 
IA ee ka se tee a 182 516 698 
emaleseitiasncs «aleve 81 210 291 
Gj oull fe yess ae ape ke 38 95 133 
Mining Class— 
MB IGSED Rett Aten. 12 36 48 
HEGINAlE Se ne yoctere teviate 2 6 8 
Childrentees.t ee 1 12 13 
Female Domestic Servants- 
18 years and over....... 389 96 485 
Under 18 years......... 65 4 69 
Other Classes— 
WECACSE oe, & Roe eee Jeon 227 500 727 
Pemalest oto. s sete. 2at28 1, 653 SOL 
Childieneast a tenis 2,160 1,431 3,591 
DESTINATION— 
INOW aT COLLAs. sah eens 348 304 652 
New Brunswick........... 68 205 323 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 49 52 
Quebecuesgcsess Lana... 1,222 1,234 2,456 
OncarlOers nace ee: 2,981 2,601 5,582 
Mani tobatieccast. cones cet 211 179 390 
Saskatchewan............. 286 233 519 
PAID ORGAN. iit ae Meat eis sire « 550 548 1,098 
British Columbia......... 734 660 1,394 
Mikon ernitory ance ek : 1 % 8 
Northwest Territories.... 1 i 2 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1934, COMPARED WITH THAT OF TYE YEAR, 1933 





1933 
North- 

— ern 

Brit- | From | Euro- | Other | Totals 
ish U.S.A pean races 

races 
JANUEAIG oneal 96 513 10 81 700 
February siss0.. 96 554 36 223 909 
99 732 45 250 1,126 
238 875 67 247 1,427 
251 956 61 206 1,474 
260 871 OW 236 1,424 
212 860 60 238 1,370 
AUPUStI 2c Rire: 264 681 56 246 15.24% 
September....... Paps 792 %2 303 1,438 
Octobert.cccekne 250) 715 107 331 1,390 
November...... 181 542 62 311 1,096 
December....... 99 409 347i 236 781 
‘DOtal San cpa 2,304 | 8,500 670 | 2,908 | 14,382 

1934 

JARUAT YS. he Sola 78 327 39 225 669 
Hebiwary. 1.6220 54 805 a2 246 637 
Marches). .e.stae 115 407 56 312 950 
ADR es, tessa t 188 626 80 309 1,203 
Sh ees Came ee 302 608 69 329 1,308 
Ail Chidnbe gameeevs 271 551 76 382 1,280 
aly: Bea's osstales Pelee. 187 636 48 365 1,236 
Autistic sis Wetees 208 626 46 277 i baa lbssyy 
September...... 292 643 48 305 1,288 
October..c.ccncu 225 587 35 266 tes 
November...... 170 452 60 285 967 
December....... 76 303 55 234 668 
POLaI SE oes: 2,166 | 6,071 644 | 3,595 12,476 


STATEMENT OF ReTURNED CANADIANS, FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1934, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF 1933 








British |Naturalized 








Unemployment, Relief, Fair Wages, etc., in 


South Africa 


The second report of the Department of 
Labour, Union of South Africa, which has just 
been received, reviews the administration 
activities during the calendar year 1933. In a 
chapter on unemployment and relief measures 
it was indicated that unemployment “reached 
proportions unprecedented in the history of 
the country” during September, 1933, when 
50,345 adult males (European and coloured) 
were unable to secure employment in normal 
occupations. To cope with unemployment, the 
Union in that year introduced two schemes— 
the establishment of the Special Service Bat- 
talion and the Local “ Armesorg” Commit- 
tees. These Committees were established by 
‘agreement between the Department of La- 
bour and the various charitable organizations 
acting under the general control of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, their object being to in- 
vestigate cases of unemployment and to assist 
the unemployed in rural areas. The Special 
Service Battalion is not an employing body, 
but was conceived as a means of combating 
the evil results of idleness amongst adolescent 
boys. The Battalion absorbs many unem- 
ployed young men for whom provision would 
otherwise have had to be made on relief 


Canadian| subjects | Canadians 
1933 born with with Totals 
citizens | Canadian | domicile 
domicile 
PANWAE Yo no ce aee 707 7a 29 807 
Rebrugsry. a... oe 610 44 14 668 
Marchieasasenne 720 ot 20 784 
Aiprieee ee. 2 940 39 3s be OLE 
eye sees esebereisaaie © 1,034 35 35 | 1,104 
JUNG re een 1,116 56 31 | 1,203 
ANN At ee 4 See 1,059 40 Kitede lO 
SAMEUBG oe ce «bras oe 962 57 68 | 1,087 
September....... 766 37 67 870 
October? Sek oo. DLT 14 35 566 
November....... 453 14 Ze 489 
December....... 446 13 11 470 
Totals: .... 9,33C 457 422 110,209 
1934 

JONUATRY eee aoe 326 20 19 365 
Mebruanyieuceee de 331 33 13 377 
Marchegee..c see 416 39 25 480 
Aprilepsoecten 449 ol 18 518 
Mayece nace 535 Wf 30 582 
JUBOSA es eeeeree 537 13 30 580 
ALUN aot tare: 538 63 25 626 
AU OUST S ce oe & ects 835 91 133 | 1,059 
September....... 492 61 27 580 
October... ean 605 129 91 825 
November....... 449 103 102 655 
December....... 413 119 93 625 
Totals..... 5, 926 739 GOT chavi272 
works. No guarantee of permanent employ- 


ment is given to these young men, but they 
are assured of six to twelve months’ training 
and discipline after which every effort is made 
to place them in permanent employment either 
private or Government. The cost of the 
Battalion is shared equally by the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Defence. 


The report deals with the efforts of the De- 
partment to ensure the observance of fair 
conditions on government contracts as fol- 
lows: 


“Complaints have also reached the De- 
partment from time to time, that Govern- 
ment contracts are awarded to firms which 
do not observe fair conditions of labour and 
the fact is usually stressed that the wage 
regulation policy of the Government should 
be correlated with its buying policy. Every 
Government contract contains what is 
known as a ‘fair wage clause,’ in terms of 
which a contractor is required to observe 
conditions of employment which have been 
legalized under the industrial code or, in 
the absence of prescribed conditions, such 
conditions as generally prevail amongst good 
employers.” 


Included also are the reports of the chief 
inspector of factories and the Wage Board 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of -wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE CONTRACTING PLAS- 
TERERS SECTION OF THE ToRONTO BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF PLASTERERS, LOCAL 
No. 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 11, 
1935, to March 1, 1936, and thereafter from 
year to year until cancelled or until either 
party gives notice by December 1 of any 
year, in which case negotiations for a new 
agreement to start January 1, and if no agree- 
ment reached by February 1, it will be re- 
ferred to arbitration. 

Only union members to be employed, and 
the union to give preference in supplying men 
to the employers, parties to this agreement. 
Employers will accept orders for union dues 
when signed by the members affected. Busi- 
ness agent of the uniom may interview men 
after consulting the employer and he may 
also inspect specifications. Only union mem- 
bers who have served their apprenticeship in 
the shop, may be employed as shop hands in 
the staff shop, if such men are available. 

Hours: 8 per day, with a 5 day week of 
40 hours. No work on Sundays or holidays. 
Except in case of emergency, when the con- 
sent of both parties is given, no work on 
Saturdays until 5 p.m. and then only at over- 
time rates. However when required for the 
pouring of concrete on Saturdays, this may 
be done at straight time until noon, and time 
and one half after noon. Where three shifts 
are worked and the overtime shifts equal at 
least two thirds of the regular shift, 8 hours 
pay for 7 hours work on all shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half; Sundays and 
holidays double time. . 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour. 

For work outside the area defined in the 
agreement, transportation and travelling time 


up to 8 hours in a day (except travelling time 
on Sundays) to be paid by employers. 

Foreman must be employed whenever 8 
or more plasterers are working on a job, the 
foreman to be a union member, except when 
the employer directs the job himself. 

When ten or more plasterers are employed, 
a superannuated man to be employed at not 
less than 60 per cent of the agreed wage 
scale. 

Apprentices to be governed by the pro- 
vincial apprenticeship act. One apprentice 
allowed each firm on shop work, and a 
second after the first has begun his third 
year, such apprentices to be indentured for 
five years. 

Certain safety measures are included in the 
agreement. 

A joint arbitration committee to be 
formed, and no strike or lockout to occur 
until a dispute has been referred to this 
committee. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE CoNTRACTING PLAS- 
TERERS SECTION OF THE ToRONTO BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LATHERS Union, Locau No. 
97. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1935, to March 1, 1936. 

This agreement is similar to the one for 
plasterers summarized above except the wage 
scale, and except that a foreman required 
where five or more lathers are working, and 
the clause with regard to employment of 
superannuated men is not included. 

Wages per hour: metal lathers on metal 
furring and tied on work, also corner bead, 
base screed, picture moulding and metal 
stripping, 90 cents per hour: on’ all nailed 
on work except wood lathing 75 cents per 
hour; on all wood lathing 624 cents per 
hour. 


Quebec Labour Agreements Extension Act 
The following agreements in the Province 
of Quebec, not previously mentioned in this 
article have been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory 
printed in the Lasour GazerTe as follows: 
Fur Workers, Montreau, January, page 26. 
BAKERS AND ‘Breap DistTRIBuTORS, THREE 
Rivers, February, page 148. 
BAKERS, Qugepec City, February, page 148. 
BAKERS, SHERBROOKE, this issue page 2388. 
Men’s AND Boys’ ‘CLOTHING WORKERS, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, this issue, page 238. 
PAINTERS, THREE Rivers, January, page 26. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
Qursec Ciry. February, page 149. 
BuILDING TRADES, HULL, this issue, page 240. 
GRANITE QUARRYMEN, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
January, page 25. 
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Agreement as to Wages, Hours and Working Conditions for Engine and 
Train Crews on the Temiscouata Railway 


N agreement as to rates of pay and rules 
governing the employment of conduc- 
tors, brakemen, baggagemen, engineers and 
firemen, on trains of the Temiscouata Rail- 
way Company, has been signed by the man- 
agement and representatives of these classes 
of employees, members of the Canadian 
Association of Railwaymen, effective from 
January 16, 1935, until changed or cancelled 
on thirty days’ notice by either party. The 
railway runs from Riviére-du-Loup, Quebec, 
to Connors, New Brunswick, a distance of 
125 miles. 
The rates of pay are on the basis of 100 
miles as a day’s work, eight hours or less, 
as follows:— 


Steam trains, per mile: engineers, 5:6 
cents; conductors, 5:0 cents; firemen, 3-9 
cents; brakemen, 38:7 cents; baggagemen, 
3°7 cents. 


Motor cars, per mile: operator, 4 cents, 5°3 
cents (turn around runs), and 4-7 cents; con- 


ductors, 4 cents, 5-0 cents (turn around 
runs) and 4-5 cents, all according to runs; 
helpers, 3 cents. In turn around passenger 
service overtime after 8 hours to be paid on 
the basis of 124 miles per hour. 


For switching at terminals wages are per 
hour: engineers, 70 cents; firemen, 48 cents; 
switchmen, 45 cents; with a minimum of 
four hours. 


The agreement contains rules as to extra 
pay for specified classes of work, payment for 
time ““held off” by the company, travelling 
for company, watching engines, etc., also for 
rest periods, meal time, seniority, promotion, 
leave of absence, investigation into suspen- 
sion and dismissal, etc. 


The right to negotiate with the company 
and interpret contracts, rules, etc., is vested 
in the regularly constituted committee of the 
Canadian Association of Railwaymen. 





Coal Production in Canada in January, 
1935 

Coal produced in Canada during January 
amounted to 1,513,209 tons, as compared with 
1,290,912 tons a year ago and 1,268,346 tons, 
the average for the month during the past 
five years. The January, 1935, output con- 
sisted of 860,115 tons of bituminous coal, 68,599 
tons of sub-bituminous coal and 584,495 tons 
of lignite coal. Alberta’s output of 680,785 
tons was 23 per cent higher than the total for 
January, 1934. During the month under re- 
view 176,095 tons of bituminous coal, 68,599 
tons of sub-bituminous coal and 486,091 tons 
of lignite coal were produced in Alberta; in 
January, a year ago, 164,580 tons of bituminous 
coal, 65,597 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
324,496 tons of lignite coal were mined. Nova 
Scotia mines produced 506,564 tons of bitu- 
minous coal; in January, 1934, the output 
totalled 433,414 tons. An 18 per cent increase 
was recorded in Saskatchewan’s production in 
January as compared with the output a year 
ago; the totals were 148,404 tons and 125,535 
tons, respectively. Production in British 
Columbia declined to 143,084 tons from the 
January, 1934, total of 146,636 tons. New Bruns- 
wick operators reported an output of 34,372 
tons or 16 per cent above the tonnage mined 
a year ago. Canada imported 479,026 tons of 
coal in January; this represented an 11-6 
per cent decline from the tonnage brought 
into this country during January, 1934. The 
1930-1934 average for the month was 730,263 
tons. Receipts of anthracite coal in January 


were made up of 161,808 tons from the United 
States and 5,826 tons from Great Britain. Im- 
ports of bituminous coal included 302,074 tons 
from the United States and 8,728 tons from 
Great Britain. Lignite coal importations from 
the United States amounted to 590 tons in 
January. 

Exports of Canadian coal totalled 28,109 tons 
as against 17,956 tons in January, 1934, and 
39,663 tons, the average for January during 
the past five years. 





The annual report of Statistics of Criminal 
and Other Offences for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, published recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
among convictions for non-indictable offences 
there were during that period 1,492 convic- 
tions for non-payment of wages and 219 con- 
victions for offences against the Masters’ and 
Servants’ Act. In 1932 there were 1,852 con- 
victions for non-payment of wages; in 1931, 
1,918; in 1980, 1,677; and in 1929, 1,484 sim- 
ilar convictions. 





In the House of Commons, on February 20, 
Mr. J. A. Bradette (North Temiskaming) 
moved the following resolution, which he later 
withdrew on the understanding that the sub- 
ject would be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture: “That the Government should 
take into immediate consideration the estab- 
lishment of a five-year plan for settlement on 
the land of the young farmers of this coun- 
try.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


of rete movement in prices during the month 
was slightly upward, the cost per week 
of the family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices both showing 
small advances. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was $7.59 at the beginning 
of February as compared with $7.51 for Janu- 
ary; $7.63 for February, 1934; $6.70 for 
February, 1933; $11.83 for February, 1930; 
$11.50 for February, 1926; $10.61 for Feb- 
ruary, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
The advance during the month was due 
mainly to higher prices for meats, butter, 
cheese, beans, evaporated apples and sugar. 
Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline. 
including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $16.06 
at the beginning of February as compared 
with $15.99 for January; $16.09 for February, 
1934; $16.51 for February, 1933; $22.12 for 
February, 1930; $21.87 for February, 1926; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $2692 for July, 


1920 (the post war peak); and $14.54 for 
February, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower. 
Rent was unchanged. i 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
slightly higher at 72:0 for February as com- 
pared with 71-5 for January. Comparative 
figures for earlier dates are 72-1 for February, 
1934; 63°5 for February, 1933; 93-9 for 
February, 1930; 102-2 for February, 1926; 
98-3 for February, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 84-8 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials vegetable products, animal 
products and iron and its products advanced, 
while the other groups showed little change. 
In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
higher, the former mainly because of higher 
prices for foods and the latter because of 
higher prices for certain manufacturers’ mate- 
rials, chiefly those used in the furs and leather 
goods industries and in the meat packing in- 
dustries. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 

94656—5 


a 


wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LasourR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed wpon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LAaBourR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits § are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a _ similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost ‘of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 
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Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 


of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 19138 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 


from the cost of the food group in the weekly , 


family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913100) 


Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food a Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 163 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 180 
Dee. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Des. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 166 
Des. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Des. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 156 166 157 
Dec. 1928 164 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Deo. 1930 138 158 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 162 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 {42 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934.... 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934.... 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1984.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
wan. 1985. x, 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935.... 103 144 129 115 155 124 


*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20% 
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each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were generally higher, increases 
being more pronounced in the western prov- 
inces. Sirloin steak was up from an average of 
20 cents per pound in January to 20-9 cents in 
February, rib roast from 15:5 cents per pound 
to 15:9 cents and shoulder roast from 10°8 
cents per pound to 11°3 cents. Mutton 
averaged 14 cents per pound higher at 20-9 
cents. Both fresh and salt pork were higher 
in most localities, the former being up from 
19-4 cents per pound to 19-9 cents and the 
latter from 18-9 cents per pound to 19-2 cents. 
Higgs averaged substantially lower in prac- 
tically all localities, fresh being down from an 
average of 37 cents per dozen in January to 
32°9 cents in February, and cooking from 29°5 
cents per dozen in January to 27 cents in 
February. Prices of fresh eggs averaged con- 
siderably lower in Ontario than in the other 
provinces. Dairy butter advanced in the 
average from 22-2 cents per pound to 24:3 
cents and creamery from 25-5 cents per pound 
to 28 cents. Cheese also was somewhat higher 
at 19:7 cents per pound as compared with 19-4 
cents the previous month. Beans and onions 
were fractionally higher, the former averaging 
5:1 cents per pound and the latter 3-7 cents. 
Potatoes were 75 cents per ninety pounds in 
February as compared with 73-2 the previous 
month. Prices averaged considerably higher 
in the western provinces than in the eastern. 
Granulated sugar was slightly higher in many 
localities, the price averaging 6:5 cents per 
pound as compared with 6:4 cents in January. 
Anthracite coal averaged slightly lower, de- 
creases being reported from St. Catharines 
and Windsor. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16 Windsor, 
$16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint John, $14; Que- 
bec, $1450; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, 
$16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; Montreal, 
$15.75; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, $16; Belle- 
ville, $16.50; Peterborough, $16.50; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $14.75; 
Hamilton, $15; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; 
Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 

(Continued on page 292) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | (tf) | 1910] 1913 |Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 











tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920) 1921] 1922) 1926) 1928) 1929] 1930) 1931] 1933} 1934] 1935] 1935 
c Cc c Cc c c c Cc Cc Cc. ec Cc Cc c c c Cc Cc 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2] 71-4] 55-4] 57-2] 67-0} 69-8] 72-6] 62-4] 41-0] 41-8] 40-0] 41-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6) 24-6} 26-0} 29-6] 32-6) 46-4] 47-6] 45-6) 31-4] 31-2] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 37-0) 22-0] 22-8] 21-6) 22-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-0} 25-7] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 19-2] 22-4] 24-3] 25-1] 21-6] 12-2] 12-5] 12-1] 12-9 
Mutton, roast.) 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8! 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2] 26-2] 29-5] 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 27-2] 17-3} 19-9] 19-7] 20-9 
Pork leg.......} 1 “ | 12-2] 18-1] 18-0) 19-5) 21-9] 34-1] 37-0} 36-1} 27-5) 29-1} 25-3] 27-5! 30-1] 25-2] 12-2] 19-4] 19-4] 19-9 
Pork, salt 2252 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0! 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2) 70-6] 70-4) 51-6] 54-0] 50-6) 53-0] 54-8] 52-6! 27-0] 34-8] 37-8] 38-4 
Bacon, break- 

EAS Hvar Sam “| 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7! 26-0] 45-6] 52-2} 56-1) 39-3) 41-7] 36-8! 37-8] 39-6] 37-1] 17-4] 24-4] 32-3] 31-9 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6} 49-4] 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 40-2] 23-6] 27-2] 29-2] 29-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 50-5) 51-8] 49-7] 59-7] 35-1] 28-8] 35-3] 37-0] 32-9 
Eggs, storage... 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1) 35-4 ae abs 72-6} 47-7) 41-5] 44-2) 41-4] 51-8) 27-4] 22-5) 28-4) 29-5] 27-0 
MaDe 8 oe nt 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 55-2) 71-4] 91-2) 92-4! 78-8) 73-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-0] 56-4] 58-2] 61-8] 61-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 61-4 5.4131. 8}108-8| 77-0} 90-8) 84-6} 88-0] 84-6] 67-0] 44-6] 51-4] 44-4] 48-6 
ried cream- 

aA ila. BAS ty; 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 63-5) 44-7] 49-8! 46-4] 48-3] 46-4] 37-7] 25-7] 29-7] 25-5! 28-0 
Clone old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 21-8} 33-2] 40-7} 38-9] 31-9/§32-91§32-21§33-8]§32-6]§28-81819-4|§20-1/§19-4/§19-7 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7/§32-9/§32-2/§33-8)§32-6/§28-8]§19-4]/§20-1|§19-418§19>7 
Bread i shie a. 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5! 66-0) 61-5] 63-0/112-5/136-5|127-5}105-0/114-0/115-5)115-5)117-0| 97-5] 84-0] 87-0} 90-0] 88-5 
Flour, oli 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 76-0] 67-0} 47-0] 54-0/§52-0/§49-01§52-01§35-0/§26-0/§31-0/§34-0/§34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-0] 37-5] 40-5) 35-5] 27-5} 29-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 25-5] 23-0] 25-0] 26-0] 26-0 
RAC Gi yh. ek aie 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4) 11-4) 11-6} 20-2] 31-6} 25-4] 19-2)§21-8/§21-2/§21-0|§20-4/§19-2/§16-0/§16-2/§15-8|§15-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 28 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4} 11-8] 33-8] 23-2} 20-2] 17-0} 16-0) 15-6] 22-2] 20-2] 14-2] 7-6) 8-8] 9-8] 10-2 
Apples, evapor- 

CY ashi icc es 9-9) 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-6) 20-5] 27-9] 24-0} 21-7) 20-0} 19-4] 20-8] 20-9] 19-3] 15-1] 15-5] 14-8] 15-2 
Dearea med- 

TUT seen 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9] 12-0} 17-2] 26-0} 23-5) 18-5) 15-8} 13-4] 13-6] 16-4] 12-2] 10-6] 12-5] 12-5] 12-6 
Sugar, granula- 

CO Uee shale. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-4! 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 31-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8] 25-2] 22-8] 32-0] 25-6] 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-6] 19-8) 30-4) 24-0] 16-6) 15-0] 15-0] 14-2] 13-8] 12-2] 11-2} 15-6] 12-6} 12-6 
Tea, black..... ae 8-2} 8-3} 8-7} 8-9} 9-0} 12-7) 16-3) 14-5] 13-6)§17-9]$18-0)§17-7)§17-5/$14-2/§10-6)§11-9}§13-2)§13-1 
Tea, green..... ay i 8:-7| 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-1} 12-2] 16-9) 15-8} 15-0/$17-9]§18-0)§17-7)/§17-5|§14-2)/$10-6)§11-9)§13-2)§13-1 
Oloniiever annie Sa 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-4] 10-2} 15-0) 14-7} 13-5] 15-3] 15-2) 15-2) 14-9] 13-0] 10-1) 9-9} 9-5) 9-6 
Potatoes....... +bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3) 36-0) 40-0) 73-7|130-3] 69-5] 53-3] 97-4] 54-2] 43-9] 83-5] 41-3] 31-6] 39-2) 24-4] 25-0 
Vinegar........ Me at “7 7 7 8 7 -8}° -9} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 “9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75)12-54/15-77/14-08)10-61/11-50)11-03)11-15)/11-83] 9-44) 6-70) 7-63) 7-51] 7-59 
Cc. Cc. C. Cc. ime: Cc. C. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. 
Starch,laundry 4 Ib. 2-9} 3-0} 38-1) 38-2} 3-2) 4-6) 4-7) 4-8] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 4-0] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
CULO era aie ee Vg ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-8) 74-1} 90-1]/123-2/109-0/118-3/102-8]102-2]101-2/101-4| 96-2] 95-0) 95-1) 94-8 


Sem bitumin- 

Ag Ae ay «| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 39-0) 58-3] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5) 66-2} 63-8] 63-1] 63-1] 62-4] 58-9} 57-9) 58-9) 58-9 
Wood. hard....|  ed.| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 41-9] 64-8] 76-5) 89-4] 79-6] 76-5| 75-4) 75-8] 76-5) 75-41 62-3) 59-0) 62-1) 62-0 
Wood, soft.. “1 22-6) 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 49-4] 58-8) 68-3) 57-9] 56-2!) 56-2) 55-2) 54-4] 54-3] 47-0] 45-4] 46-4] 46-2 














Coal oil ip, AN 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 25-8) 32-4) 39-7| 31-7] 30-0] 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 30-7| 26-8] 27-4] 27-2) 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ 
Fight, eee eee ks 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-90) 2-72) 3-24) 4-12] 3-49] 3-47] 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 3-24] 2-91!) 2-85) 2-90) 2-89 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents 4 Seine: + mo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-49) 5-66] 6-61] 6-93] 6-86] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99! 7-06) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54) 5-54 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TP OUBIS eee) ahcke 9-37|10-50| 12-79) 14-02/14- 54/19 -86/24-91/24-85)/21-07/21-87/21- 25/31 -41/22- 12/19 - 78) 15 - 61/16 09) 15-99)16-06 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 1} 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-51/12-50/15-95}14 -36)10-85/11-68/10-95}11-08]11-83] 9-84) 7-13] 7-91] 7-73] 7-76 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-79/10-97/13-41/12-82] 9-77/10-67/ 9-84] 9-97/10-83] 9-13] 7-05] 7-43) 7-30] 7-24 
New Brunswick...... 38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04} 6-53]12-65/15-52/14-16)10-88/12-00]11-02]10-98]}11-58) 9-73) 7-07] 7-87| 7-85} 7-85 
Oiebec ae tances. top 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-24/12-37|15-11/13-62/10-23]11-25)10-22/10-43/11-09| 8-91] 6-31] 7-08] 6-98) 7-01 
Ontario Sire as nora 5-01) 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-53|12-66]15-86/13-95/10-46]11-59)11-04/11-12]11-77] 9-38] 6-58] 7-66] 7-50) 7-56 
MUS MLEOD Eas an) vests 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36)12-04)16-06/14-01}10-45)10-51/10-59}10-92/11-59) 8-85) 6-54) 7-24) 7-20) 7-25 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86} 8-25} 8-27|12-69]15-34)14-00)10-61/10-92)11-29}11-40)12-00] 9-02) 6-46) 7-54) 7-27) 7-46 
Alberta eis... pie. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 8-55]/12-87)15-87)14-54/10-21/10-85}11-14)11-37/12-07) 9-12] 6-42) 7-39) 7-33) 7-53 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32) 9-13] 9-11]12-61/16-66]14-87/11-59/12-11/12-05]12-16|13-02|10-47) 7-36] 8-32) 8-18) 8-38 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


94656—53 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Pork Bacon 
3 
0 ee ou k : : 
civil tial geen ga] 8 2 othe Marsa ba Ed 
LOCALITY rs <3 o| & =e bo 5 re ao .o | 29 
EG ee pea PE Hes PY PM es oe AAS BVT td De ol te = 
ao] @s]}ao|/ 8s] a5] 4: |] gs | As | els] 23 | ac | Og 
ao | ee | false leel sa | Be | da [BSE] 88) 38 | 38 
28|28/05/88)/ 88) 2 | $8 | $B | Sah] BS | Ba | Ba 
o-~ HH QD fH 
Pa) Re | S P| & a ea 5 | 
. cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20-9 | 16-9 | 15-9 3 | 9-1 12-9 20-9 19-9 19-2 31-9 35-2 47-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 21-1 | 17-0 | 15-3 | 11-7 | 9-5 11-6 18-0 29-0 19-8 29-8 32-9 47-8 
L—Sy.dnewian id. Janeane 23-5 | 19-5 | 15-6 | 12-7 | 10-2 10 18 20-6 18 28-8 31-3 46-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... QS Ve) Le 12 9-7 OA) ae Ses 21-7 21-7 31 33-4 47-7 
S—Amnhoret hinm fe ceele bes 18-5 | 16 sg Al Ae aa OB 20ers: Get lew ee. oS hla hb ap ete Pr ee 33-7 50 
A—Lalifaxe. ieciens cto: 23 17 17-5 | 11-7 | 10-9 LO wale eee, 20°5 19-5 30-5 34 46-5 
O-—WindsoP, ve, das dk cess eae 20 15 15 12 10 Ly Eee eee ce 18 17-3 28-7 31-2 50 
Ga LTUTO GS sheers arses ore 19-3 | 16-7 | 15 10 8 1 a a ae te oe 20 22-4 30 33°7 46-1 
7—P.E.I1.—Charlottetown.| 22 Wi Bx ATS |S 1D Cal ed Sila eee ei tracieeeeree 20 16-3 29 32-6 43-3 
New Srunswick (average)...| 23-6 | 18-2 | 17-9 | 11-9 | 9-8 12-3 20-0 20-5 19-8 31-6 33-9 48-2 
8=——Moneton.o. eis esccee ene 20-6 | 16 16-2 | 11-6 | 8-8 5 Oe cee ae 21-6 19 30-5 34-7 46-2 
9—Saint Johny iv. cesses: 23 17-3 | 18-5 | 12-8 | 9-7 9-3 23-3 22 19-6 31-2 35-2 4g 
10—Fredericton.........:.. 25-6 | 19-3 | 18-5 | 12-8 | 10-5 12-6 16-7 20-8 19-9 29-1 82-4 49-7 
11——-Bathurst (eof. ses a eek 2 25 20 18-5 | 11 10). Re ere eae 17-5 20-7 33 33-2 48 
Quebec (average)............ 18-7 | 15-5 | 16-1 | 10-4] 6-8 10-8 19-8 16-7 17-5 29 § 33-0 47-6 
IZ—Ouebeery ie. cadens eeoes 20-3 | 16-3 | 16-3 | 11-5 7-5 12-3 20-2 16-9 17-4 28-2 32-9 42-9 
13—Three Rivers.......... 18 15-8 | 17 10-7 | 6-9 11-6 22-5 16-5 16-2 Sp 36°+2 47-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 21-5 | 17-4 | 17-6 | 12-2 | 7-8 13 20-7 17-6 18-7 26-5 30-6 50-2 
1b—Sorel a jecen sees eee 18 15 13-5 9-7 | 6-7 8 16-5 15-2 15-8 30 3D 46-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-4) } 138854 138" 8F 1-951 5-8 13-5 18 14-5 15-9 3l 32-6 47-5 
Pi SteyOhnsie.c.. ae ceats - 18 15-8 | 16-8 | 10 6-2 10-2 19-5 17-4 16-9 32-2 33:8 48-2 
18—Tnhetford Mines........ 15 1D FOND eS 5 10 18 15 19 27 32 47-5 
19—Norptroal fie oc. s sot 23-7 | 17-5 | 20-8 | 10-6 8-1 9-9 22-3 18-7 19 29-9 32-8 48-9 
20H er achat eee 18-8 | 15-6 | 16-8} 10-8 | 7-6 8-7 20-2 18-5 18-4 29-4 31-4 48-9 
Ontaris (average)............ 21-2 | 17-2 6-1) 11-7) 9-6 14-5 21-8 20-6 19-8 31-0 34-1 47-8 
ZI— Ottawa. Jeo. onorees 22-9 | 17-2 | 19 1255 9 S:3 12-8 22-1 19-8 18-8 31-6 32-6 49 
22—Brockville.........:... 24-6 | 19-2 | 17-2 | 11-9 | 10-1 10-2 21-5 19-2 17-3 31-3 33-6 47-4 
2o—KInOStON ones acct dele 6 23-6 | 16-9 | 17-2 | 12 8-6 12-6 19-2 20 ile 28-6 31-7 44.7 
24—Belleville.............. 17-2 | 138-9 | 15-2 } 10-8 7-8 13-7 21 19-8 16-5 33-5 34-4 46-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 21-5 | 15-9 | 15-4 | 11-4 8-1 14-1 22-5 23 20-8 32-2 36 46-4 
WU OBNAWHIL i dees netse 19 16-5 | 15 10-3 9-8 14 20-5 17-3 20-5 29-2 32-5 46-4 
27 Orilhiah.. Le or eee 19 15 14-5 | 11 9 16-3 22-5 20 22 30 32-4 47-2 
BG LOTONEO. (evs hiss aeea- 23-6 | 18-5 | 18-2 | 11-8 | 11-7 15 21-6 22-4 22, 33-4 37-3 48-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 22-7 | 18-7 | 16-3 | 12-5 | 10 15-9 19 20-6 18 30-7 33-1 49-2 
30—St. Catharines......... 19-2 | 15-8 | 14-8] 11-2 | 9-3 14-6 20-7 20-3 19 27-7 32 46-3 
Si Hamilton 7... .5.63.. 22-2 | 18-1 | 18-3 | 12-5 | 11-2 15-6 22-9 AU ied | geet 29-5 34 47 
SL TAMtOLG see cite vee oie 20-9 | 17-5 | 16 DAs ol ais) 14-2 24-6 22-1 22-5 29-6 32-6 48-7 
Bo GAIL EL eheee lie ee 23-3 | 19-3 | 18 14-4 | 11-6 16 23-4 23-3 19 30-3 34 48-1 
$4—-Gelplt: Lede .ates 20-1 | 16-8 | 16-2} 12-3} 11-6] 14-8] 22 20-1] 21 29 32-6 46-6 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-1 | 17-2 | 14-4 | 11-8 | 10-3 14-3 20-5 18-4 17 28 30-9 44-4 
36—Woodstock............. 21-2 | 18 15-7 | 11-7 | 8-8 i Cah hap eels ae He 20-5 20 29-5 31-5 48-6 
DA SOLA LONG.) eter hes cape ee 20 7 14-7 | 10-7 | 10 13-7 20 20:3 20 30 36-3 49-9 
38—London BM ae ise DEN a 22-1 | 18 16-9 | 12-5 | 10-1 14-2 18-5 21-6 19-5 31-3 33-7 46-8 
39—St. Thomas...........- 22-4 | 18 Vie ae 9-8 UBB Ree ak oe 19-8 21 30-1 33:3 47-5 
40—Chatham. SOME ME Scare 20-2 | 17-4 | 14-2 | 11-2 | 9-6 15-8 19-2 20 18 30-6 34-8 49-1 
PLSAWADESUT. Lo Me. ke. tree oe 19-9 | 16-2 | 14-1 | 11-6 9-8 16 20 20-1 19-3 28 30-4 46-7 
MOPS AY UIAen Ws es eas pucks os 208 ki 15-8 | 11-3 9 13-9 23 19-6 22 29 35-8 47-2 
43—Owen Sound........... 18-2 | 14-5 | 14 11-2 | 9-5 A a bs? eet oa 19 18 31 32-1 46-2 
44—North Bay 20. eseetecn 21-5 | 17-5 |. 15 9 8 13-5 25 21 21-7 32 34 48-3 
A£5-—SuGbury. emia. 21-6 | 17-2 | 16-2} 11-8 | 8-5 15-7 24 22-6 19 31-2 34-7 47-7 
46—Cobalt Seas Gee ee eee DOR LOE we ctl ctcie cel oes, © <5 elreemnte ts etd eters ote ieee UI lac 3 toca 34-4 37-4 51-2 
47—Timmins...... Ree ak efit 24-6 | 19-6 | 18-1 | 13-8 | 11-1 17D 26 25 21-8 33°3 36:6 51-5 
48—Sault Ste Marie........ 19-1 | 16-3 | 16 11-9] 9 15-4 21 20°3 19-8 33-2 BON 48-8 
49—Port Arthur............ 2085 | 17d | e17 11 9-3 15 22 22-5 21-7 35-2 38-5 48-9 
50—Fort William........... 21-3 | 17-1 | 14-6 | 12 10-8 14-2 23°7 22-2 20-1 36-1 38-9 50-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 17-7 | 138-9 | 14-1] 9-3] 7-8 11-1 16-0 19-3 18-0 33-3 35-8 4§ -2 
bi -Winntpegie tenses sceice 20-3 | 15-2 | 16-1] 9-6] 8-7 11-2 17 21-6 18 33°5 36-9 47-3 
§2—Brandon. ...£csi.0sc0.s 15 12-5 | 12 9 7 ll 15 17 18 33 36-6 45 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 19-4 | 15-4 | 14-1 9-5 | 7-2 9-9 18-2 18-8 15-9 36-7 49-7 48-8 
DOU es aa Wacdine ma ek 18-7 | 14-7 | 14-1 9-1 (fil 9-3 17-1 18: ay eee. 34-5 39-3 49-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18-3 | 14 13 8-3 6-2 9-3 18-3 21 15 39 43-1 47-6 
55—Saskatoon..........000: 18-4 | 15-2 | 14 10-3 | 8-1 10-1 18-6 17-8 16-8 37-8 40-9 48-2 
56—Moose Jaw......sscecs: 22-1 | 17-6 | 15-4 | 10-3 7-5 10-8 18-8 put Gal OA oi be 35-4 39°5 50 
Alberta (AVERAEC) oC. . ve eeaes 18-9 | 15-2 | 138-3 | 10-1} 7-0 10-7 18-6 17-9 17-3 33-4 37-4 45-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19-5 | 15-7 | 13-7 | 10-3 6-8 11-3 17-8 16-6 15-5 34-2 39-1 44-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 16 13 1 6 12 20 20 20 33-7 37-6 46-7 
59—Edmonton............. 18-2 | 14-8 | 13-9 9-1 6-4 10-8 16-1 17-2 16-8 31-4 35-2 43-6 
60—Calgary «Paves fons teen 19-9 | 16-2 | 14-6 | 10-3} 9 li-1 21-3 19-8 17 34-8 39-1 45-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 17 scala si Gigs 8-7 | 6-7 8-2 18 LG ablaze ks mee 32°8 36-1 45-6 
British Columbia (average).| 23-9 | 19-5 | 17-2 | 12-3 | 11-5 13-9 23-8 22-2 21-0 36-2 40-1 48-0 
§2—Hernie...... 62. ss cekeen 22 18-7 | 16-7 | 12-3 | 13-1 12-6 21 22-7 20 38-2 42-4 49 
63-—Nelson hj) cen. doce ce eet 18-5 | 16 11 9 il 22-5 23 20°8 35 40-6 52 
64—Trail........ ye Res sms hele 19 16:3 | 12 10-8 14-7 24-7 24-7 23-3 37-4 42-7 46 
65—New Westminster 20-2 | 15-8 | 11-9 | 12-8 11-9 23-7 20-3 20-2 34-6 38-6 49-3 
66—Vancouver 20-4 | 18-5 | 13-1 | 12-6 15-3 23-8 20-7 22-2 35-4 38-5 47-7 
ON SOMATA ces ee wince tee 20-9 | 18-9 | 13-3 | 12-2 15 25-6 22-7 21 36-8 39-9 45-4 
68— Nanaimo 20-7 | 18 13-4 | 13-1 16:7 25-7 20-7 20 35-8 39-3 46-4 
69—Prince Rupert LES Lee WL Dap e827 13-7 23-3 23 20°8 36:3 38-6 48 








a Price per single quart higher. 


b Price in bulk lower. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1935 
Fish Eggs Butter 
S| a]. F ernie ds |8 ce me 3 
al 8¢ = zB 8 ¥ as) Ea r| Bt aw - A BU; OS Bs 
aee;ese | gee) 2. ] da | 2.| 8. (28 =| 88 | Soeloe0u] 22 | 32.) be 
Sa8|blS|/aas| s2 | ss | Bas] aS [puss] os | es |BSES! fo | Ses] oa 
ess (SEE /S88| 38 | =e | 288) 2s |BFSs) 3B [das Bees] as |BEs| 28 
Bet | eda] skh] Sa] 28 | Rea] sa |sSss) 8a | ode lsoma) SS | sees] os 
S jan =< ro) 7) oD sy Oo S fom Oo a Q Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
16-5 21-6 13-6 12-5 47-7 18 16-8 a2° 4.9 32°9 20: 10-3 a4: 23:0 
10-3 RErD: lesa ceae vimanas. 42-1 12-8 44-3 16-4 14.9 39-0 32°38 10-4 25°3 39-8 
7:4 ZOE [ond ser. te netey 12-5 14-3 16:7 14-7 41-2 31-3 12-13 22 28-5 | 1 
12 745) fall Boros Rae le eto beicse ee 45 13-2 15 20-9 14-4 40-7 31-8 10-11 28 SUED Le 
Bc hac Dictate (Ce le cies She 40 12-6 15 14-5 15 SOD | aerate Cee 27-2 30 3 
MS eee es eo ceadets celles Seats 45 12-9 13 15-3 14:4 39-1 29-8 11-8a 25 30:6 | 4 
ESeini dtc fotal (be: acac a eed Ieee ce nea Ibe Reo Cael io Mtoe. bat LZ Saliguei eee. 15 15-3 40-8 35 S55 Ankh oe DAN 32°6 | 5 
Sie CIPS eee eevee [ate Sees ea [hey apc ARS « 38-3 12-5 14 15-9 15-7 36-4 33°8 10 ¢ 25-2 32-3 | 6 
Po} OIE ik teed en Meo de real [eee 45 2S) tebe eet 17-1 14-8 29-9 23-8 8 24-1 28-4 | 7 
13-3 BoD Ne esac adltde ds tees 47-2 13-6 15-4 19-3 15-6 5-H 30-1 10-4 26-6 29-4 
12-7 Ta Foal eo ee Rap (ae eae 45 13-8 15-8 17-2 16-1 37 30-4 9-10 28-2 30-3 | 8 
13 DIST WASSER Cala take arcoe 43-7 13-1 14 23°5 14-7 35-9 29-5 12 26-6 30:3 | 9 
14-3 DOSS Laaeieters alee toe: 60 14-9 16-8 21-6 16-6 36-7 30-4 10 26-6 28-5 110 
to MLARa: [erate cete [ae eee ee fared 40 12-6 15 15 15 30-7 30 10 25 28-3 |11 
11-0 23°2 1-1 7-5 55-0 15-4 15-6 17-3 14-5 33°7 24-2 8-9 23°38 26°7 
PCE tea 22-7 16 8 DN ye ie Chee oie 14-2 17-8 14-1 84-5 26°6 10 22-1 26-4 112 
8-8 21-5 15 6-5 DO a2 Wifes Me. 15-8 21 15-5 37-9 30-3 9b 22-5 26:8 113 
10 Bas) UM Be ies SE eck ae 18-2 15 17-5 13-6 34-3 28-4 9 24-2 26°8 {14 
FPR a ih 6 espa es Ga Se Rae epee aa eae, 15-5 13 14-2 30-7 Pe Sy hl | eseebli can 25 26-4 115 
12 21-5 SB etecrtoe [eacmet ee oes a ces 20 17-1 14-5 32-8 28-3 Sia Dipeee nee 27-3 116 
Sa Rete tee [id ee Ma tre [eto derens robels, « atatees 15 15 16-4 14-3 33-1 27-2 SARS Sree eee 26-1 |17 
10 23 120 PR eee Vacs koe Pees 15 14-3 14-7 31-7 25-7 8 21-5 26-1 118 
14-2 24-4 SEZ | tee eters eles stores 13-1 15-8 22-3 14-1 34-8 26-5 10-11 26 27-6 {19 
Pace 24 Se Pa rete ee) ie ae Ban is ee ete eg 14 15-7 15-1 33-9 25-6 9 22 26-4 |20 
15-7 21-4 17-7 7-9 61-4 16-7 16-4 20°9 14-7 30-1 25°8 10-7 24-9 274-9 
ssa Sree 23-2 24 Sob ene 21-3 16-1 26-8 14-6 34 29-2 10 23-8 26-7 |21 
PR Ai dele 25 15 8 “ake bee 16-1 15-5 22-5 14-2 27-9 26 9 22 27-2 |22 
13 20 WE Re ie Boece 50 16 15-7 21-8 12-8 31-3 26-6 10 23 27-1 123 
ied em ciets 21 SABRI io Bcubk orci  Domarsal Cee eeme 15-7 20-4 14-3 27-7 24-4 9 25-7 27-3 124 
A ciate 18 eR (oo Gc pol Dee eine 15 A One eee 23-4 15-3 26-6 23-7 10 24-9 27-9 |25 
Ariat id sh aoe ae 17 Pott abel 1b aa Ptece 18-5 17 25-2 14-1 81-2 29-4 li b 25 27-9 {26 
1225 Re ee 1 lk al saci eee Getl B Beatenacee 15 25-1 14-7 28-7 24-8 10 24-8 28-1 |27 
AB sh ea PAs Mal BA lS Sn TR tego (Be ates ie 13-7 17-5 28-2 14-3 32-4 26-6 LAS TM ie sachet ee 28 28 
latin Mrtiche [lap SEAS a ats [ial cha ovate wall abot mtora's, [laps eel Ster es 15-3 15-5 27 15-4 31-5 28-6 11 24 28-5 129 
Be EAE ic rca RS Re CER Al ORLA Gh i eraerierced 15 16-2 29-8 15 29-8 26-2 11 25 28-1 130 
bse icdsc wad ee OM al Ie ety Sete (ie h 15 15 29-7 14:3 29-3 23-4 11-5a 26 27-9 31 
Brie aie 22 Dee CL tomes he maeae « 15-1 16-5 26-1 14-6 26-1 22-4 11 26 27-9 182 
Be cI AEG cco ciel Iotoee nl ottoginemial 6 Gasberce 15 15-3 26-6 14-1 24-7 23-6 11 24-3 28 33 
a eet os lhe Ee Mee ee ele mee wares (ts ate et, oe 19 16-5 26-8 14-5 30-1 26-5 10 26 29-4 134 
Pt tom 21 2 Rel eatin oe 50 A ane 18 21 14-5 26 22-1 11 24-2 27-8 135 
Sen cee To mcete ce (ame mee (tame 15 16-5 24-9 14-7 25°5 21-7 10 i ret 28 36 
20h iano Pe Ts ee te 40 18-5 16-7 28-3 14-7 27-1 21-2 10 26 27-1 137 
Se lr es [see ee Lawite oes [hom needa s 15 17 31-5 15-1 28-4 26 10 26 28-1 138 
see ar eee [oe oth nce [ide he nein [debe seats 15-2 15-8 32 15:3 28-8 24-4 10 26-6 28-1 139 
ee Ace oe be ee ee ee meat atom ates 15-6 19-2 27-7 14-9 25 23 10 25 27-8 140 
15-5 23-5 Pi) A fe ean el ls Cea a 17-8 15 25-5 13-9 28 25:3 5 AAG lee Aes ae 26-2 {41 
RE Soe tee [acetal [matte eos [alate deter, 15 15 26-8 14-2 30 24-8 10 BA iris do 27-7 |42 
Ah iets, tonal Ib Bois We cic aed be eoeaeel ee ee oe 18 16 PH 14-1 25 20 10 23 26-7 148 
Biko ee | ee eae Da ca [tet eaten Laos laden 17 Bea nae 26 14-7 SOON eee 12 et hist Wl eee RNS ele 
ae ee 18-5 16 BOSSE GB are 18-2 16-7 21-5 14-8 33-4 28-7 12 26 28-3 145 
17-5 20M ST TASES Re Cee 50 LSS ee Oe Ae 18-8 15 34 30 1 LN ay hartenerrneete 28-1 146 
AB eo toe 23-8 18 7-5 60 20-2 18-1 20-9 15-6 37°8 31-1 ho Date wees 29-1 |47 
Ara its 20 L682 18 i Aa 60 18 17-7 26-1 15-2 37-3 30-4 11 25 28-4 148 
RA CIA It hoe 18 n Biahacnce 50 18-1 15-7 27-6 15-2 32°6 28-5 11 t Fherckcrats 28-2 149 
Be Cl (ce abe acid USSU wens las eon tes 17 17-1 30-6 15-8 34-8 28-8 11 26-3 29-3 150 
18-0 20-5 1 cha be anos Us Bae 19-5 16-8 22°9 15-4 35-4 24-6 9-1 20-9 26-9 
sche 20-9 1 Oa eae at ib eae een 18-9 16-4 27-6 15-1 35°8 24 10 19-6 af 51 
18 20 Ie aed SP ea a se beal GP pee » 20 17-1 18-1 15-7 34-9 25-1 17-1-9-la 22-2 26-7 |52 
20-3 21-1 10-4 12° GF lt. ies.s 22°6 18-8 21-8 15-3 36-5 26-0 9. 20-8 27-3 
20 20-2 LOW SS .0e, eaten |S. eects ors 25 16-8 24-9 15-1 85 21-5 10 20-3 26-4 153 
20 21-2 10-5 LOS Le 1S ease 2. 20 20-2 21-4 16 38-3 30-7 9 20 28-9 154 
18-5 19-4 Se Or he era leteemers 21-2 17 20-8 14-3 36:9 27°3 10 21-3 27 55 
22-5 23-6 12-2 Lee EY eee, 24 21-3 19-9 15-7 35-8 24-6 10 21-7 27 56 
21-2 20-2 10-3 a A OE Sam ee Sel nti 20°4 19-1 22°38 14-7 35-1 26-3 10-0 20-7 26-4 
22-5 22-5 LON PF ee las ce ek 25 18 21-2 14-6 38-3 29 10 20-6 26-1 157 
20 20 10 [Shey te Sees 25 21 eel 14-9 34-3 27-7 10 20-9 25-5 158 
21 20-3 Ge Sit. me enees | T Eeiat foik 20:8 19 19-5 15-1 32-7 24-9 10 20-8 27 59 
22-8 20-3 LOS a eee ee ee see ere 23 19 29-6 14-2 34-8 24-7 10 20-9 27 «660 
19-5 17-7 11-5 LPR Re ee. 23 18-4 17-9 14-7 S3} 25-4 10 20-5 26-3 -61 
19-5 20-1 13-0 p Uy hat ul Ue eae 22-4 19-2 26-5 16-0 33-4 28-4 11-3 26-4 29-0 
22-3 22-5 12-2 iSO ed Ineo 23-5 21 31-9 17-5 40-2 35-5 10 25 28-5 |62 
22-5 23-5 12-7 16:5) 1.225. 2s 25 20-7 19-5 17 40-8 32 12-5a 23 29-2 163 
20-7 21-7 14 Sy tenes eee 25 22 28-3 17 41-2 36 12-5a 25-5 28-5 164 
ES ce Sek Bl LIOR EA CERO CRe A eek ccc 18-5 16-7 23-9 14-6 27-6 23-8 10 27 28-5 165 
17-2 tod A or A 15 OCR ene 21-1 18-1 27-8 14-7 29-1 25-2 10 a eae, 29 66 
HIG Tol Lottie Sack eine tree tno Ree Ian ee SCL Ire cichenacirc 21-3 17-2 22-2 14:8 28-3 25 10-12-5a 28 29-3 |67 
Sr ACOA IID. CII (OIE EO RCT CORD Bred Gear (chal (oe ade 20 31-7 16 28-6 21-5 10 a 27-1 28-7 168 
see wee ale 15 Bio TRA Cae ior Pe ReRIEIA tal eto gate 17-7 26-5 16-3 31-5 25-7 14-3a 29 30-6 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











* : Canned Vegetables 
B 2 “4 is d 
- i=] 4 
A 2 Bd e. leeaciee os 
oe | F g | 8x8 a2 | $218 a 
oh A im | mamN 8 he 5 be Ba ue) 8 
Be Sele cigee eet SS Re eee ago) 
Locality woe els 52 ee 3 a 82 £8 $2 ce FA 
oo er oh yo ep Qh an oa a’ es ak 
$2 | 22 | 38 |) ee8) 3a | 88°] 2 |) Ba] ga] 88 
i.e) ~Q WM cay 3 fon] Sal a) Ay 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-7 5-9a} 14-2 3-4 5-2 4-9 10-9 11-1 12-7 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average) 18-8 6-5 14-6 3-7 5-1 7:6 13-1 11-4 12-4 11-2 
TS ney: wesc bee hice oak deehaen 18-4 7:3 15-3 3-4 5-2 7-1 12-9 10-8 12-5 10-8 
2—New Glasgow.........e.eeee0- 18-7 | 6-6-7 14-7 3-9 5 7-2 10-8 11-5 11-8 10-9 
S—AMHELSt hic c ese ev och emacs 18-2 HOT AR PERE nek 3-6 5 7-7 13-5 10-7 12-3 10-5 
A TAL AR Co. cis leis s oete ian see 18-8 | 4-6-7 14-6 ove 5-3 8-4 14 11-4 12-4 ll 
D—_Windsorie vie. . tas tek octets eine 19-4 6-7 15 3-8 5 7-2 15 12-2 12-4 12-4 
Ra ITU Ot .. esac ste. nlsicseterorsrone ere etalon 19-4 | 6-6-7 13-5 3-8 5-2 7-9 12-6 11-9 13-1 11-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown 18-7 6-7 16 3°4 5 8 13-4 11-5 12-4 11-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-9 6-9 15-0 3-7 5-1 7-6 12-9 11-0 12-5 11-0 
S—Monctonw inns. hs denen oe cea 19-3 7:3 14-6 3-7 5 8-7 12-2 12-1 12-4 11-6 
O—-Saint Jonnie. t... sales 0. ace 19-7 | 6-6-7 16-3 3-6 5-5 end 12-9 10-6 12-4 10-5 
10K redericton., he ngeseactinte sales 18-8 6-7 14 3-5 5 7-1 13-7 10-6 13 10:6 
11—-Bathurstasn,.< veins 2. ck erder 1833 |6%%=7-S | |ceeaee ee 3-8 4-8 Gece Reece 10-7 12 11:3 
Quebec (average)................... 18-0 4-9 13-1 3-4 5-2 6-7 10-6 9-7 12:5 10-2 
12-—-QUGDEC A iiniala hale sislon tae eee 19-5 4-8 13-8 3-4 5-1 7:6 10-8 9-7 12-4 10-3 
1g—TD bree!Rivers....c.6 sc. ance 18-6 }4-7-5-3 12-9 3-4 5 7-3 12-1 9-6 12-9 9-9 
14—Sherbrooke:....)...5..dec 5608+ 18-1 4-7 11-7 3-5 5-1 6-5 11-3 9-7 12-5 10-7 
15—Soreli bo seen ek ecb Di foih! sili, Bache arte 14-1 3-2 5 6-1 9-8 9-6 13-2 10 
IG—St. Hyacinthe..... srs. ancen « 17-7 4 14 3-4 5-8 ai 11-1 9-9 13-2 10 
Libs JOHNS. Sauce cmc oe Saree 15-2 |4-7-5-3 11-5 3-2 5 7 10-4 10 13-1 10-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-5 4 13-5 3-6 5:3 5-3 10-4 10 12-1 10-2 
19-—Montréal ea...5 sae cetera 19-5 4-7-6 13-6 3°6 is 7:6 10-1 9-7 11-9 10 
2OSEUOLL Ak gers. bate oe eine ote decree 16-5 |4-7-5-3 12-4 3-5 5-2 5-9 9-7 9-5 11-6 9-7 
Ontario (average) 19-0 5-7 13-8 3-2 5-1 8-8 11-1 10-4 12-3 10-9 
—Ottawa........ 17-4 | 6-7-3 13-5 3-5 5 7-9 10-7 9-8 11-8 10-6 
22—Brockville 14-8 5-3 12-7 3-3 4-9 7-1 10:3 9-4 11-7 9-7 
23— Kingston 15-5 5-3 12-8 3-2 5 8-4 10-2 9-7 11-8 9-7 
24—Belleville 18-5 4-7 12-4 3-1 5-1 7-9 10-4 9-8 11-6 10-2 
25—Peterborough.............e000. 17-8 |5-3-6-7 13-5 3-1 4-8 asd 10-5 9-4 11-3 10 
20--Osha war. seus 's teach ee baeeies 19-3 |5-3-6-7 12 3-3 5 8-9 10-8 10 11-7 10-5 
Did OTIIAE) «sae st ae ee eres 20-5 5-3ce] 14 3-1 5 8-5 12-1 10-1 12 10-2 
8 LOLONtO. sas. hee eare oe eiiaee 21-7 |5-3-6-7 14-9 3-3 4-9 8-2 9-8 10 11-3 10-3 
29-—-Niagara Balls.) 2. iu. sae tedene 18 |5-3-6-7 13-5 3-4 4-8 8-4 11-4 9-8 12-3 11-5 
30—St. Catharines .).... 05... 0s css 21-1 |5-3-6-7 14-4 32 5 8 11-1 10-2 11-9 10-8 
Sle ATION secious cached eee aa 23-2 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3 5 8-5 10-6 10-2 11-8 10-6 
j2—Brantiond:as..ceccenss condeee 19-6 |5-3-6-7 14-8 3°2 5 9-7 10-2 10-2 12-3 10-6 
Bo GA Lt nee: ware ot hoes cae ae teres 21-4 {5-3-6 13-6 3 5-5 9-3 10-9 10-5 12-1 10-5 
34—Guelph wiles. « decaeiecioe cesclaels 19-4 4-7-6 14-5 2-8 5 10-1 10-9 11 12-9 11-5 
60-— WAtCheneres oss reece eclectic 21-4 | 5-3-6 13-8 3 5-1 9-3 10-8 10-1 11-5 10-5 
0s WOOUStOCKs, 2.45 camiesis eolseieete 18: |4-7-5-3 15-3 2-7 4-8 8-7 9-6 10-5 13-1 10-6 
BU SUaAtlOrd ele. sa e.c eile tise etter 17-9 | 5-3-6 13-8 2-8 4-9 10-1 11-2 10-5 12-3 10-8 
OOO GON 4 Lets accis mies etateeinrece 19-3 | 5-3-6 16:3 3 5 9-2 11-1 10-4 12-3 10-8 
SOTO bid MOMAS: ao de ect lee asians 18-8 14-7-5-3 14-7 3 5-5 10-1 12-3 11-3 13 11-5 
40— Chatham: gauche seks cto cere’: 18 4-7 15-4 3-2 5 9 10-7 10-9 12-6 11-2 
AL Wandsor ie! 5 ove ees ce ete 18-9 |5-3-6-7 12-9 3-1 4-7 7-9 10-3 10 12-1 10-7 
AD — SOI ahs..ditdn ogee oe niceh Cece 17-1 5:3 12 2-8 5 8-2 12-1 10-1 12-5 10-4 
43—-Owen SOUN...).ccu.e-cecsseos 19-2 5-3 14-5 2-8 4-2 8-5 11-5 11-1 12-7 11 
A4——Nortpt Ba yin sc suiceiek cece aestaore 21-4 6 15 3°8 5-5 9-1 12-7 iby 12-5 12-3 
45—Sud bury i. a5 hae cee oe cee 18 6 12-8 3-6 5 8-2 13-1 10-4 11-9 10-9 
46-—Cobalt)). ca cosmic. ok ieee 18-8 6-7 15 3-9 5-7 9-3 12 11-7 13-6 12-8 
AT —SEIMIMANS yes, cave he cok che see eee 5-6 13-3 3-7 5-6 9-1 11-8 11-1 13-5 11-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-4 |5-3-6-7 11-5 3-4 5°7 9-7 13-2 10-6 13-3 12-1 
29— Port Arthue bo. chee seeceaece 19-2 4-7-6 14 3-3 5-4 9-2 11-4 10-4 12-2 11-2 
50--Hort. William). Jfch.6. occueeers s 18-5 4-7-6 11-7 3-4 5-1 9-1 10-6 11-1 13-2 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 20-8 5-3 14-0 3-4 5-4 9-4 10-8 12-6 13-8 13-3 
OL—=WANNI PCL. S8.0.. bie & claret wine atelete tele 22-4 | 5-6-7 15 3-3 5 9-4 10-5 12-4 13-4 13-2 
52—BranGons ses ca cate vies oc cee ane 19-2 4-4-4 13 3-4 5-7 9-4 11 12-7 14-1 ideo 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-9 5-4 12-6 3-2 4-9 9-1 10-6 13-5 13-9 13-5 
DS OLING., sialic an ey cc olere wc Clete iene 20-8 |4-8-5-6 11-5 3-2 4-7 9-6 10:3 14-1 14-3 13-9 
54—Prince Albert..........0csese.- 22-3 4-8 15-3 3-1 4-9 7-9 11 13-1 13-9 14-1 
DO SAS KALOONH ns. «bic, chee on lteeiccicie’s 19-6 5-3 ll 3-2 4-8 9-2 10-1 13 13-5 12-7 
D6—=M Ose IA Wines ss che dulne seicite mete 20-9 624.5] 4B. eee 3-2 5:3 9-7 10-9 13-9 14 13-2 
Alberta (average)................0.. 22-6 6-4 15-2 3-3 5-4 7-4 10-5 12-9 13-8 13-2 
57—Medicine Hat...........cec0e: DS eli, Aeuneests 15 3-4 5-9 7-4 10-1 13-4 13-4 13-3 
58—Drumbheller.............cee00. 22-5 6-7 15 3-3 5-1 7-1 10-5 12-7 13-8 13-3 
HU-— Hammonton... eaisatehis ele tnaee 20-6 6:7 15-1 3-2 5-1 7:3 10-5 12-6 13-2 13-1 
160 — Cal Parya. acre cc gies ose cilorccateiee 23-1 5-6 15-7 3-2 5-1 7:7 10-3 12-8 13-9 13-7 
Gl-—heth bridges ca.techknre octet aeele 23-8 (OV PATE Anne ee 3-3 5-8 7:6 10-9 13 14-5 12-6 
British Columbia (average) 22°79 7:5 16-6 3-7 5-9 5-9 7:7 12:3 13-0 12-3 
G2 Hernia: .. Ar ss oni wale <clteien aie Deo tits capes 15 3-7 5-7 6:7 7-8 13-2 15-7 12-7 
Ga— Nelsons Ars. sabia as eae cleiere Hates 21-7 8-3 17 4 6-5 6-5 8-5 12-7 13-4 13-4 
OA Trail i..saie crate nie ooh cle Mamata 20-8 7 15 3-6 5-9 6-3 7:8 12 14 13-5 
65—New Westminster 22 7-7-5 17-8 3-7 5-9 4-9 7-9 11-8 12-4 11-3 
66— Vancouver 24°38 | @:7-d 19 3-7 5-6 6-2 7-2 12-2 12:5 10-9 
67—Victoria 21-6 7:5 19 3-8 5-7 5-8 7:3 12-1 12-1 11-8 
68— Nanaimo 24-8 7-5 15 3-5 5-9 56 7-6 11-5 ll 11-5 
69—Prince Rupert 22-7 |6-3-8-3 15 3-9 5-9 5 7-7 12-8 13 13-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 os. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7o. or 20 for $1.00. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1935 








iq Potatoes Apples é 
¢ | gH Wea Nic ka : # 
Ap legs ei oe ea ee - Ba g s 
B oa = i 3a | DH i A= | s 2.8 4 
ae taf ey A 4 Lom" om oo a Ow 3 a or + 
r=] oO: a “4 g i 2 a g ke ® a 2 Q. PF) a ae 
BS i >S QQ 2 4 Ras; o ee g ae Da bes 32 E-8 
mole |e ia pet egehigey| fee a beer || gaits | BS 
= S >) oases) am m ry ne 
q be Brg r) = A Der 22 "7 Orn s = be aa © ns ae 
SSA) a2 1 5 eye eile Pee pal | ger || As d2 ers ge ee 
fQ fe) Ay Ay fe 3] Ay 3 6) Rad (6) '@) 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 3-7 750 16-5 23-0 15-2 12-6 16-5 15-4 59-0 20-9 55-1 43-8 
5-0 4-1 688 15-4 17-6 13-2 12-7 16-0 15-3 65-0 20-4 58-9 46-4 
4-8 4 646 Nhe ae Ae 13-3 12-7 16-1 LGA Ve Se 1925s tis see 45 1 
4-7 3-8 775 DUO IY 6 Oi peed ey are 12-5 15:3 14-4 55 19-6 55 44-7 | 2 
5 4-2 73 14-2 1S: SA se ee a, 11-5 15-2 1 Oe ape A Be 2 10 Bebe veodsaeet 50 3 
5-5 4-2 699 15-1 18 SHR esa ae 13-2 17-3 16-8 75 21-4 67-5 45-7 | 4 
5-2 4-4 69 19 gH | dee eee 13-7 16-2 ISR NBA INE Oa 22 53 49-3 | 5 
5 4 585 12-6 18-2 13-1 12-7 16 15-6 65 20-4 60 43-6 | 6 
5 3-9 433 10-2 1827. 11B Se chs 13-3 15-4 155) ee ee, PANTS aH Od Aira 44-3] 7 
5-0 4-0 562 13-6 21-9 13-2 12-8 15-2 14-9 75-0 20-0 54-7 47-6 
5-4 4-2 627 13-5 19-2 13-5 13-5 15-3 LAS Ws Mal (aa ie ial BY 21 55 51 8 
5-2 4 582 13-7 20-9 13 11-9 14-8 14 75 PAU MN eee casey ic 45-9 | 9 
4-8 3-9 57 14 25-6 14-4 13-1 15-5 jG SOY i ae ee ae Bt 19-2 59 45-9 }10 
4-7 4 467 AS eee oant te 12 12-5 15-3 TONG Pea ee, 19-7 50 47-5 |11 
5-1 4-9 666 14-3 23-5 13-7 12-5 16-3 14-1 59-3 21-1 62-0 42-5 
5 4-7 62 14-5 22-2 12-5 12-8 16-9 14-5 69-5 21-2 62-4 41-4 |12 
5-9 5-2 632 14-8 25 15-4 13-2 15-9 14-7 be 21-8 60-5 43-3 {13 
4-7 5-2 647 13-4 23 14 12-5 16-9 Wa Whtelet steels 24-4 62 42-9 |14 
By 5 647 TEBE S | Sr BE as. 13-8 12-8 16 13-4 50 20s Si ue eaten ee 43 15 
5 4-7 715 13-3 27-5 13-7 12-5 16 14-1 50 18-7 59 41-1 16 
5-7 5-6 644 13-3 22-5 13 12, 16-6 15 48-3 20 65 41-8 |17 
5 4 671 14-6 25 14 11-9 16-7 12-6 56-7 Da Ades ae se oe 45-5 {18 
5 4-8 735 14-5 22-4 13-3 12-5 16-4 13-7 87-8 21-2 60-2 39-6 119 
4-7 4-7 688 15-6 20 13-7 12-6 15 Le Utes te ie. 19 65 43-6 |20 
4-8 3-4 685 15-1 24-0 15-3 12-7 16-7 15-9 59-4 20-6 55-2 40-9 
5 4-8 717 16-2 24-9 15-2 12-8 16-5 16-1 52 20 59-8 40-2 {21 
4-8 4-7 717 15-4 26-5 12:5 11-5 16-7 1G Woke ee 21-8 61:3 42-8 |22 
4-9 3-7 799 16-2 24-7 17 12-6 16-2 14-9 55 19-6 59 39-7 123 
5-1 3-9 636 13-9 Bri | Meath. 2 ie 13-1 16-6 Tayo | Ned ae Bee 19 48 39-9 124 
4-8 3-2 60 11-7 22-5 15 12-6 15 15-4 50 19-6 50-3 39-2 125 
4-4 3-1 593 13-7 PAVE Eb) | Pade en Oe 12-7 16-4 15-6 65 21-3 62 41-6 |26 
4-7 2-8 563 12-3 DAs LOA EID oy 12-7 16-7 Pe Oh TA oh ee ee 19-7 53-7 41-3 |27 
4-7 3-4 617 13-4 25 15 11-8 16-3 Ms Ad [enon a ay, 19-4 58-2 38-5 128 
5-2 2-8 639 14-1 20 ee i es 12-3 17 15-4 192 20:5 52-5 42-4 |29 
5-3 3-1 564 12 PBS Loar os 12-7 16-4 15-7 60 20-1 49 39 {30 
5-1 3-7 528 13-4 DOr eet Wie 12-3 16-1 Te ees A DS 182A) rtacenrs oe AQ nila 
4.4 2-7 518 11-6 2620 oer 12-6 17 TAGS ests a eee 20-6 47-5 38-7 |32 
4-7 2-7 532 12-9 TOT Heat iee 13-9 17-6 16-4 65 19-9 57-5 40-3 133 
5-2 3-7 495 12-2 1822 ee 12-2 17-3 AGG Heirs cea. ae PAULA NV RRL 41-3 134 
4-8 2-9 529 18 23 14-1 12-9 16-9 Gi? PRLS 4. oe, 19-4 65 40-3 }35 
4.7 3 522 13-4 16-7 moe 2 ee 12-4 15-8 pg] in ae Rape PAUCITY ee eee tye 40 436 
4-3 2-9 538 11-1 Pe RO I) | eaten ee ae 14-2 17-6 ABS (teksts wee 21-1 62-5 41 37 
4-6 2-7 546 11-3 21 13 12-8 15-9 IGS dl | a OR 19-9 on 39-6 |38 
4-6 2-9 559 11-8 17 Be 13-3 14 Led eeee oh. goats DIA War sonadete 41-6 |39 
4-7 2-8 627 13-6 A fea ad Laat bene 12-5 15-2 DR Shia rout Atay. 20-3 58 39-2 40 
4-4 2-4 713 13-7 PAUL | ado 3 11-3 15-7 TIS NOR ae Sa DLS) Winspiecies iajahs 39-3 {41 
5-1 3-2 524 12 pe (head ae aR 11-7 16-7 DUO (fate Nabe ae Fay 8 7A ES Pe seas 38-5 142 
4-2 3-4 475 12 22-5 15 12 16 TA) PARR hee. ahe 20 60 39-7 |43 
4-8 4 802 20-4 SOM hes aes 12-7 17-5 18-2 60 21-5 55 43 44 
4-5 3°3 853 17s Sy Avan ea ctae 18-7 12-3 17-7 17-5 64-5 21-7 59-7 43 |45 
5-6 4-5 933 2D De ea 20 13-3 19-3 16 63 20-7 54°5 46-7 |46 
4-9 4-4] 1-235 25-4 25 15-8 13°3 18-1 17-7 63-6 21-6 48-7 43-4 |47 
5-1 4 949 20-4 29-4 15 13-8 19 16-9 61-5 22 50 42-3 |48 
4-7 3°8 1-127 22-5 28-5 15-2 12-8 16-9 18-2 50 22 47-8 41-1 |49 
4-8 Sel Let ty PANO Th | Raed Me an 13-2 13-2 17-3 17-7 50-1 22-4 47 42-2 150 
5-2 3-1 -7160 WG Bee ee 14-0 12-2 16-9 16-1 58-7 29-8 50-7 43-4 
yor} 2-5 +578 a Bon) eR 13 11-6 16-9 16-2 57-6 20-2 48-2 42-9 |51 
5-1 3-6 942 TO MHA ds et oe. 15 12-8 16-8 15-9 59-7 21-4 53-2 43-8 |52 
5-4 3-5 |] 1-043 22 Bi ee 17-7 13-2 17-2 16-4 59-9 22-9 54-1 49-5 
5-3 3-4 991 22 TAWA Saad 20 14-8 17-4 16-7 61-2 23 °3 52-4 47 53 
5-4 3:6 | 1-04 PANES | te de 15-7 12-3 18-1 17-5 61-6 24-2 55-4 A7-6 154 
5-4 3-4 1-09 2B'*'D Meera, sents 15 12-2 15-9 16-1 57-9 21-5 55-1 46-9 155 
5-5 3°5 1-05 LNT ie OS Sy 20 13-3 17-3 15-3 58-8 21-9 53-4 48-4 |56 
5-4 3-0 +898 QD Q Wins a giohe 15-6 12-5 17-8 16-1 58-5 22-5 53-1 49-2 
5-7 2-6 894 OOo Ta iceh ae 15 12-9 17-7 15-8 58-8 22-8 55 49-3 57 
5:3 3-3 1-20 P| ra ee 15-5 12-1 17-7 15-6 60-7 21-5 52-2 50 58 
5-9 3-2 ‘771 WAGE Eee 15-1 12-3 17-3 16 57 22-3 51-9 49-2 159 
5-1 2-8 917 O27 Meat ek. 15 11-7 17-2 15-8 56 22 51-4 47-1 160 
5-1 3-1 ‘71 16:41 See 17-5 13-3 19 17-2 60 23-8 55 50-5 161 
5-8 3-3 | 1-025 Be aa 17-7 11-6 16-0 14-5 53-7 20-9 49-9 47-1 
6:7 3-7 933 PAT | ea ae 17:5 11-8 18-3 15-8 58-3 20 60 51-7 |62 
6-7 S21 vest Dee Dee ct eh 15 11-4 16-2 14-7 57-2 22-2 51 53-7 163 
6°5 3-1 1-12 Di) MAL Babys wane 20 13-2 17-3- 15-3 BSeoN lakers tte. s AAG 50 50 =: {64 
5-3 3-2 +822 9G Ja (eae Be 14-5 10-8 15-1 13-3 49-1 21-3 45-4 43 165 
5-5 3-1 +828 1 S768) PRA Poste) mieten es 8 12 15-2 14 50-3 20-4 45 41-6 |66 
5-2 33 1-038 23 Silents ee 20 10-9 15-3 13-5 52 19-6 48-3 44-4 |67 
5-2 3°3 -914 DASH | $A, | Leal 8 11-7 14-5 14 49-7 20-6 47-5 45 168 
5 3-9} 1-434 PASSE I be Pree 19 11-2 16-1 15-2 55 22-4 50 47 169 
Eee uae. eee Men SU es eo Ug Citi) Wl, a Mt) EE So TE a Ei ee Se, ONL 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar = e ag s 
Eh ee he ag 3 Bf ees fe 2 | ei 
o ae pS he = 
Bile | eat Peete guce (tel Mast | nae se 
: a) 8 |loass| 35 | 8 oo § q ate os. 
ae) © Lo Lie mee 52. 3 hs) on? 
LOCALITY aS See 01S. (Beer Feel wees ol lesb. TSE. Se | 25a” 
3.8 Lae) nO AS Pies pd a9 rey Q -Q So 2Log 
3m Bo Om | Mea | See Ss oe 5s g- olen) | be 
ee | Se) 25/55/8495) of |as| £2 | gs | Bs | $8 | S885 
na | oo abl sea le sie) i rt Oy oo ois. 2, w n- 2a 
Gy ie eo flee le iS a a 5 zi a < 
cents | cents | cents | cents |cents| cents | cents] cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-3 | 38- 52+ 0-9 14-3 | 2-9 42-4 49-1 1-5 4-9 15-173b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-3 | 41-9 | 48-4 | 19-5 10-5 | 3-0 40-2 38-2 12-2 5-1 15-500 
I—Sydney v.05... d.000-6-. ‘71 6:3 | 89-4 | 47-8 | 20-4 13°25] 3 41 44-6 12-3 ee hse Aiea 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4] 6-2] 45-4 | 47-5 | 18-4 9-8 | 2-9 42-4 36-9 12-1 oD Waa, ee. cent 
S——-Aimherat... .clelvicis s sas 6-8 | 6:2 | 47-5 | 50 16-5 10 Bry Bae ee meee 32-5 11-2 Oe" WA, Pee mere 
A FUAUIAX fo,  e6.0 sue cite 6-2 6 41-2, | 47-1 | 23-2 10 3-3 40 40 12-9 5 15-50 
Oa VWINGSOL biases a8 6-5 6:5 | 34-7 | 48-7 | 21-2 9-4 2-9 40 40 12-2 De S 
Ge TUTTO ihc aoe e aes 6-7 6-4 | 48 49-1 | 17-5 10-4 3 387-5 35-2 12-5 Soil ede Bee 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 6-2 | 5-7 | 44-3 | 46-1 | 19-2 14-1 2-8 42-5 37-7 13-1 4-8 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6 | 6-4] 44-2 | 49-1 | 18-0 10-6 | 2-8 39-9 37-8 12-0 52 15-750 
8—Moncton............. 6-6 6-3 | 48-9 | 50 19-5 10-7 2-9 43 38-5 12-1 5-1 
9—Saint John........... 6-4 6-2 | 41-4 | 49-3 | 18-8 10-2 2-7 38-1 39-2 12-2 4-9 15-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 6:4 | 45-2 | 48-8 | 17 11-2 2-8 38-6 36-1 11 AO! Werle, ee eetaietere 
ti Bathurst.... teh sen dee 6-8 6:7 | 46:3 | 48-3 | 16-5 10-1 2-8 40 37-5 12-7 OWA. Geom seca 
Quebec (average).......... 6-1 5:9 | 37-2 | 53-1 | 21-1 12-8 2°9 44.4 56-2 10-2 4-4 14-571 
12—Quebec............... 6 5-8 | 37-9 | 57-9 | 21-1 15+2| 2-7 44-6 55-3 10-2 4-7 14-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-3 6-1 | 40-2 | 61-7 | 23-2 14-8 | 3-4 50-7 50 10:5 4-5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-2} 5-8} 34-2 | 52-2 | 21-4 12 3 42-8 50 10-6 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
TO ASOLO Le eile Mas \ersissalek 6 5-8 | 33-6 | 51 D5 10 2-8 38 47-5 10 4-6 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-1 5:8 | 44-7 | 48-8 | 18-9 13 2-9 43-3 50 10-4 4-7 14-00 
DUK ODNS i aetnestes oe 6 6 34 39-5 | 19-6 12 2-9 46 50 10 SO: Lee Aee: cena 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-2 | 5-7 | 37-5 | 54 19-2 13 3-1 43-3 45 10 SO ieee hay eee 
19—Montreal........../.. 5-8 | 5-8 | 37-6 | 55-7 | 21-2 13 2-7 47-4 52-3 10-1 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
OED EE rare atatels cleveres 6-2} 5-9 | 35-4 | 57-5 | 22-4 12-2} 2-7 43-3 52 10 4-2 115-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-2 | 39-0 | 55-7 | 20-6 13-0 | 3-7 44-9 49-8 19-6 4-4 14-998 
DI OUta Wak aeiahie. sicicicee: 6 6 39-7 | 56-2 | 20-3 12-8 | 2-6 51-3 48-3 10-2 4-8 115-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6 5-9 | 36-4 | 55-8 | 19-7 11-4 2-7 39-2 47 10-3 4-9 14- 
23—Kingston............- 5-9 | 5-6 | 35-9 | 47-1 | 18-5 12-8 | 2-8 40-7 49-2 9-9 5 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4 6 38-9 | 56-1 | 19-5 12-9 2-9 42-2 52:5 10-7 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7 | 5-6 | 38-4 | 53 16:7 14 2-9 40 48-4 10-9 4 15-00-15-25 
26—Oshawa...........0-: 6-3 6-3 | 45-8 | 58-2 | 23-3 12-7 | 2-8 44-2 54 10-7 4-6 13-95 
Di Orilian lade. oc en et 6 5-8 | 41-6 | 57-1 | 22-8 12-5 | 2-8 40-5 45 9-8 4-4 15-00 
28— RoOronto sacle vcs dee 5-8 | 5-8 | 40-4 |] 54-5 | 20-4 11-4] 2-7 44-6 42-1 9-8 4-2 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........] 6:4 6-3 | 39-2 | 49-6 | 20-2 12-4 | 2-3 45 60 10-4 4-2 |13-00-13-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6 6 39-6 | 55-1 | 22 13-2 2-6 42 45 10-8 4-9 13-50¢ 
31—Hamilton 5-9 | 5-9 | 37-2 | 55-8 | 22-8 11 2-3 41-4 52-5 9-9 4-9 _ 14-00 
32—Brantford 6-2 622} 42-3) 1k d5723) 1241 12-1 2-6 41-7 48-1 10-2 5-3 |14-25-14-50 
Bosal sb, setae + ole tok 5-8 | 5-7 | 34-3 | 53-9 | 19-3 13.85) 27 48-6 49-4 10-3 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
34-—Guelphes..cccsacecciet 5-9 5:9 | 87-9 | 49-9 | 21-9 11-7 2-7 43-6 46 10-7 4-5 |14-25-14-50 
BO-—MIGCHENET. ees uerclcle Z 5-9 | 5-9 | 31-9 | 55-9 | 19-9 DSi 257 39-4 45-8 10-2 3-8 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 5-9 | 38-5 | 57-2 | 18-5 SEUSS) ats} 42 51-3 10-5 4-7 14-00 
Bi OLEAULOFG eee ccs ced 6-6 | 6-5 | 44-3 | 56-3 | 20-8 12-5 | 2-8 44-3 52 11-3 5:2 14-50 
BS—-LONGON.| «sce ccc aes 6-3 6-3 | 42-5 | 57-4 | 17-7 13-1 2-8 40-2 41-7 10-1 4-6 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-5 6-4 | 41-6 | 57-2 | 20 12-8 2-6 44.2 47-5 10-7 5-9 14-50 
40—Chatham............ 5-9 | 5-9 | 41-4 | 54-2 | 19 13-8 | 3 40 47-5 10 AAO NES Gee kt ae 
AL—-Windsors...cccewcwce : 6 5-9 | 35 52-5 | 17-7 12-5 | 2-2 40 50 10 4-3 |12-75-14-00 
2 SARNIG chick siccieicceee 6-4] 6:4] 37-5 | 54-7 | 20-5 12-2 | 2-8 35-8 45 10 4.7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound......... 6-6 | 6:4 | 48-7 | 51-2 | 22-2 11-2 | 2-8 37-5 60 9-5 4-5 |15-25-15-50 
44—— NODboMbay,. peace sate 6-6 | 6:5 | 44-7 | 62-5 | 21-3 15 2-9 41-7 55 11-8 4-7 |16-00-16-50 
45—Sud burys o.cue. oes dee 6-5 | 6-4 | 38-4 | 63 24-4 15-8 | 2-5 ADL Als eons 11 4-4 |16-25-16-50 
AG——CObalt tke Sutisies enc! 7:3 6-7 | 40 58-3 | 21-7 13-38 33 36-7 45 12-3 4.5 19-00 
A/——lVIMIMING: swe es Aes a 6-7 | 34-8 | 58-7 | 20-2 14-7} 2-6 38-4 44.7 11-5 4.9 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6:7 6°38 | 34-7 | 59-9 | 18-2 15 2-6 42-5 CO ES 5 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.)........ 6-6 6-6 | 37-5 | 56-5 | 23-5 15-5 2-7 41-1 56-7 12 5 15-75-16-06 
50—Fort William......... 7-1 6-8 | 36-7 | 56-7 | 23-2 14-8 | 2-6 42-5 53-3 12 4-7 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ vie | 7-0 | 36-7 | 50-9 | 22-5 14-5 3-0 37-1 52-2 13-1 6-0 26-600 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-1 7-1 | 35-4 | 50-6 | 20-9 14-3 2-9 39-2 53-2 12-2 6-4 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 7 6-8 | 38 51-1 | 24 14-7 {| 3-1 35 51-2 14 5-6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 7-1 | 7-1 | 35-3 | 51-3 | 23-3 19-8 | 3-4 43-7 55-0 14-4 ES fn We ae Bie PP 
Od-—Rering.& hwistsc ce des 7 edi oar | PoOea leoa 18-3a] 3-5 43-6 60 13-7 AO Ne. sn wee yes 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2} 6:9 | 36-3 | 50-7 | 25-7 20-6a} 3-6 42-8 50 14 Gale CS eee ee 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-2 7°4 | 32-8 | 50-9 | 20-7 19-5a} 2-8 40-5 55 14:8 Bal i a ee ae eee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 6:7 | 89-6 | 53-3 | 23-9 20-7a) 3-7 AB Sa! a eiohee ai 15 GS bane hae 
Alberta (average).......... ZL] 7-1) 33-6 | 48-3 | 21-8 17-7 | 3:3 AQ-4 56-3 14-1 DD Wile, ae ee eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-6 | 7-4 | 34 47-7 | 23-7 20. al 33 AL ta eee een 12-5 5-4 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-1} 7-3 | 32-5 | 48-7 | 22-3 17-8a} 3-5 41-2 60 15 Gal? ise eee 
DOE GmMOntOns cis esses 6-8 | 6-9 | 36-5 | 50-6 | 21-8 ale 7 42-7 48-3 13-9 5-2 g 
60—Calgary........s.se0. 6-8 7 33°1 | 45-8 | 21 16-6a} 3-3 40 60 14-5 5-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-1 7 32 48-8 | 20-3 17-2a| 3-2 36-7 57 14-8 Bayt Wee See 
British Columbia (average)| 6-7 | 6-3 | 34-6 | 48-0 | 22-2 20-°9 | 3-3 47-0 53-8 11-4 DOP ee cite Fe oe Boe 
G62—Fernie oi. sec. cele 7:8 1d) OO 53°3 | 23-3 20 al 3-2 50 50 13-7 2 i Ae ee ete 
63 NeIsOn...c.. 2h > costed 7 6-7 | 36-2 | 51 22 24-3a) 3-6 46-2 60 14 Did Toe, Oe ee ee eee 
Ha PATl ase so desc cecete To2 | (6e7 a) ole? | 50 19-7 24 al 3-6 46-7 50 11 A DOULE Fee toy 
65—New Westminster....| 6 5-9 | 81-9 | 44-4 | 19-1 20-2a} 2-9 46-4 55 10 AAS) tohatee eae 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-8 | 385-8 | 46-2 | 23-4 16-7a| 2-8 45 53-2 10-5 Att, adh eee ae 
Gig VIGEOTIN: teeth s cic ales 6-8 6-4 | 36-1 | 46-4 | 21-9 19-7a| 2-9 44-5 54-4 10-6 Ce eee Para oe 
68—Nanaimo.........0s.- 6 5-6 | 35 45-2 | 23-3 19-7a| 3-9 50 55 10 Gat tee sa eee. 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 6-2 1 35 47-5 | 25 Des Sale mor. Ue eek & 52-5 11-2 4-7 





ad 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


birch. 
$10-$35. 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condi 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1935 
Wood s Rent 
. te 
8 a 2 20 S Six-roomed 
B 2 co 2 co ia @ 2 a! 3 = sidaeanen house ie 
6 be ae ba" mic oBe ~ | .%| house wi incomplete 
a 8 a S$ 22 Q i Q 3 9 oa Q c= |&&|modern con-| modern 
ge © Oh SO Bk i hed oye BD nw S |S u| veniences | con- 
£8 eS ao 3-2 2 =o £28. moa § |% &| per month | veniences, 
fo oO tx se) 0) 2) = 0 |e per month 
$ $ $ Cc. | 6. $ 
9-423 12-253 9-926 11-717 7-392 8-706 7-585] 27-3 | 9-9 22-174 15-900 
8-050 10-686 6-667 7:583 5-500 6-500 6-500) 30-0 | 9-8 21-167 14-250 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6:00 MOO accede ese eits [ie ararabs sa ctete tae [eae ote ie meee 30:4 | 9-9)15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 4 
6-50-6-75 9-00 5-00 6:00 4-00 5-00 6:00 | 30 9-9}15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00-9-50 ORD OM ee coo yi. g [eee GA A RMP MRR rud pe’ tba ches Ita Sen 9 Ab 28-4 | 9-8/15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-00-10-50 11-00 9-00 9-75 7:00 8-00 7-00 | 31 9-8}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
See Sy SPENT wl fe Stan ctetc mene Geen iMateaer's, tah Seineoet es nile lee te atch eae Ls utara: aos] stale: etete staph e me dace siaeueh diate 30 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Oita Rese ane oie a ake. ede revere | CEN cea eh Oo stall eat vats Thos, Oot aan erasmirnstl ealt ers ste ees ei 30 9-9}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50-9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7:50 9-00c} 28-4 | 10 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-583 7-009 8-500 5-500 6-560 7-500) 29-1 | 9-8 22-750 17-375 
9-75-11-75 11-50¢ 600g 7:00g 5:00¢g 6-00¢ 2 30-7g} 9-5|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00-8-00 | 27-9 |10 |18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 TL SOP gersyert eran | csr pare sy otenilisehets a) cer W[iapeue ots sl araetaraveiticla tne aoe tse one 27-4 1 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10: 
E20 ERE RAT Rae. AEP Reet: PH: fh SUA me ie aE Ne Ie HEAD. ET 8 Hiatt a ate' Mealy Ge Meats wie bl Sh A 30-3 }10 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-100 11-650 10-799 12-134 8-06 9-065 8-550) 23-5 | 9-7 19-833 13 - 438 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c] 22-2 | 9-8)20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12:00¢ 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c} 26:2 | 9-6116-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 113 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 8:00 | 24-8 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 j44 
si eereare By oteie che ciate atte a hee coo sects alate WPMtag? [le alate ee, SMe pte [tcl EA Mekemds [lerelerlelorel Mevh Te elllsretao inert ik 21-3 | 9-8/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
oP omtislsie cies: 12-25 11-33¢ 12-67¢ 8-67¢ 10-67c 8-00c} 20-7 | 9-7/16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
aes eyaketete esekeetol|i= oho mahe eke: oto od | ease snoderae ae) [sod chaste aye aia lisavot ele eueto lt Magesstctavomurtng olcratmratatetee, «fe 20-7 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
ee Le ee al Re aM Reece caine a fe ates aaa se OnE RRA Ral strotelate cuathe sus [laeronsts.o stele ale 25 9-7|10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8-00 11-00 ce nt 13 -33-14-67¢ 8-00 9-00 12-00c] 25-3 | 9-3}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 J19 
-33¢ 
ID EPA be Acrees Guerre oll ciao free teepe d (euereed marc eack 9 Rais “aS REDS Wl (StI SaaS c/Oae CTGn Paneer eNirAS See 25 9-5}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-194 12-263 10-688 12-554 8-167 10-292 9-229 | 25-6 | 9-5 23-107 16-893 
10-25 |12.25-13 -25 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-50 5:00 | 25 9-7|20-00-29-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 9-00 LZ ADEs ae ae [in Sick Cle eee [Vere sh aeele All| talanerane: UMNg © [laracd ed ids ain oa dis 23:3 | 9-1/18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 }22 
7:50- 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00c 10-00c} 25-8 | 8-9}18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LOSOON ASS e ce 24-2 | 9-6/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5:00 | 25 8-6/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {25 
10-50 11-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 23 9-2117-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 126 
9-75 13-00 9-00 LOE OOD: ere Pee oN Li etal. fot. Shel © ametstenaeie ots ote 24-8 | 9-4119-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 24-4 | 9-2}22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7:-50g 11-50¢ g g g g g 25 g} 9-4118-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 10:50¢ g zg g g g 25 g| 9-5/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30: 
9-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-5 | 9-7/21-00-30-00 |138-00-20-00 |31 
11-75 1 AG ti | Pn 1520.0) | eres 13-00 8-25c] 25-3 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 132 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9-8/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 LO O00) cies soctereiee 24-8 | 9-3/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TSEOOM PR as teres ve 24-7 | 9-3120-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-00 TPR IDE |S (34 Reh SR aMit loc cae eoOaclal iy o evel Mn tc Deen are OPT oreo terse tet 23-3 | 9-1]20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
11-50 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 ELSON iets See cteineee 23-6 110 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 {37 
10-00 |11-50-13-00 |.......... 2* OO Ces an oe. LO*50C) acest Soc) 24-5 | 9-3}22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
10-50-11-50 |11-25-12-50 |.......... 14-00-16-00c}..........].. 12-00c 12-00e] 25 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
HAE) Clhatio aicko gk | hv ercangen Reese es Gt [euler ca] (MPCs CRs Oe Co! lc a east Ie gees PRP | oe RS 24 9-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 140. 
8-00 |10-00-10-50 j.......... 16-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14-00c}12-00-16-00c} 22 9-2120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 1/41 
9-00 DDO Oil. SaecehOn se Mot. chess Reels less ayer Soe dat o« o eee eee & dats aide 24-6 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
saya eaters vie ot USS OMA tastes alae reser ame ttns ae ele cine ote lous seoeeei te 9-1/18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |48 
12-75 RAS OOM ert ean, al eva sierereelaeoa bello thave Pera Be eels, o Bama ae enllstantaes « Beets ar5 ly 2925) EQAG Ite, -aevPa ee ta amen ae a hatete 44 
9-00-13 -50 BJOG Raed eects 13 :50Cliacstort «is ae 9-0 9-00c} 29-5 | 9-7/23-00-83-00 |20- 00-28: 00 45 
FA OCU AS Ahad Rome cae Om arena ee 1OPO0C | amen ene oe 20k Or OUCl a aresiaenice a olet eo 20-00 4-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 GAOOS seereokrase a 35 9-5 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50c 6:50ce} 26-2 }11 |15-00-22-00 10-00-15-00 48 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 OO G eran ctstere sentir 26 9-7|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-00 7°75 6:00 COVEN Ay 2s cnitee sere 28 9-3}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50: 
10-150 BAS C20 Rs hep Neletol a rsyerese Satiose 6-938 7-688 6-500) 27-3 | 9-9 23° 750 16-250 
9°60—12°00 |14°00-15-50 oe ccc.. ocleeaecnes ee 5-25-8-75| 6-00- 9-50 6:50 | 26-5 |10-1]22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 51 
$-5O= 10250 2750 S1G> FO Bors eieie ore lateness la leth sede 5:75-8:00] 6-25- 9-00 6:50 | 28 9-7/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-375 DG SO ZI es bite «ct il sta ay Weacoielanels 5-230 7-781 8-500) 28-6 10-7 23-500 16-750 
8-50-12-25h TA DOT Crentae mictvaleree coe cates | cee eee J O0=38; COMER raat 26:3 |10-3|20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LOO OIE eee. (aerate . Seeeee 3-50-4-50 | 5-00— 6-00 |............ 29-6 112 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |54 
6:75- 8-50h DCS BO Verena ose ble chal tchatge Me 6:25-6-75 | 6:75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-3 |10-4/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h TSO OOM acd tose eee ences cee 8-00-12-00¢ 10-00e) 29-1 |10 |20-00-25-00 118-00-18-00 |56 
5-406 ecto e ced Bee see pias Cr 5-500 6-000 4-000] 29-9 |10-4 22-090 15-375 
g g g g g g g 32-52]10-5]18- nie 8 00 |14- inte 00 157 
Ct AR Ae eastaciacil a-ak marie acaueink ioc bolt acc anias0) nee cckenal ace Grea ear & 30 =—410 58 
2-75- 4-25h g g g §-00g 6:00¢ 30-82110-9 18-00-28-00 15-00-20-00 59 
7:00- 7-50b 10-00g Zz g 6-00¢g 6-00¢g 4-00g| 27-5¢]10 |17-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |60 
AS OOS 5 ia Ars, tore ote eeer [iets eraredatey ale Sil Mav ote ciate, o tests [ile tel oes REDS, [lates eg wielanteouenets 4-00 |} 28-5 |10-7|17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 1 § BoD eee als a bon ee ata 6-313 6-714 4-887! 33-5 [11-5 20-938 15-500 
ora eteiaoere ete rel | iatate letersteseao tees Us mista fe a-etal | otegee abate oioiecovenl orerepste etapa atx fara st oveuoueier eatery | otoreiarete tals, «o's 36-7 |15 16:00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10 -50 1250) ae RR oes eels 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 40 = }11-7}20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 TS cb ial sete. ova eae ay cits wi 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 (ERO ae bee 9-5120-00-26-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LOALBA eerrerc scene re re ea Pusat Pama cua eReS 5-00 3-50 | 30-6 |11-3}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |66 
9-50-10-50 1Os25 : sth kel. eee ae ..| Seas oo 6-50 4-25 | 29 10-3}15-00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 166 
8-75-10-75 SUS Bees SRE Oeis aOB OIE, Soe 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- i ae 4-77c] 30-9 |12-5}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
Te OPCS triers te Sora ceie| Aoittele setae | tine atte eratetacllloten severe te. [le > | SOOM ave dares Sa 33-7 | 9 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 168 
£2500 RIS 250 Fae ae eat cae cele ease tees 5.00-10.00i! 7-00- 0. 04 4-80c| 33-3 {13 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69. 


priee per cord from price quoted. 
tion and conveniences. 





f. Petroleum eoke. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; 


g. Natural gas 





used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Including 


others, five and six rooms, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- 
modities 
*A I Gommodities. ats see sees ie ee 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animals and their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PLOdUCtS Leake). ee eee 85 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ks esa. olaee 49 
V. Iron and its Products....... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
ual Products 23.2 83 
VIII. Chemcials and Allied Pro- 
TCHS BOs. eeooe era ta ae 77 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 
Foods, beverages and to- 
Daccoles Pe eae Ne 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 
Building and construction 
materials esd Ve aie 111 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 
Clazssified according to origin— 
arm— 
AG RSs eee Sane ee, 186 
IB Amira ae ees Boa 105 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 
PEON arin he TOY kee ee 16 
ED VET OLOS EL RES Ae OnE One, 57 
PALV Mineral ee Cea eee | eee 203 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 


All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 


58-2)1381-3]169-5)103-4} 89-1/103-8} 94-9} 89-2) 86- 
70+4)129-9/146-6}109-6) 95-5/103-5}104-3]105-5/105- 
62-6]132-9)161-6]102-8) 86-7/102-8]103-0} 98-1] 97: 
64-4)111-1/111-7) 91-6) 91-9} 96-3]100-2/104-4/103- 
63-9) 89-1/154-4)129-4)106-3]100-7) 98-4} 93-8] 92- 
67-0)111-3}131-4}117-6)105-8}101-5} 91-9] 92-4) 92- 
63 -8/120-7/155-7}107-5} 94-8)103-6} 99-4) 96-2] 94- 
64-8)127-6/156-8)116-7)100-5}102-1) 95-4} 93-1] 92- 


Feb. | Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.| Feb.} Jan. | Feb. 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


—_— | ————\—q—“— | qq“—\_——\ —/ “| ——“~“| “~~ |“ | “~“/—_ | ____} 


64-0/127-4/155-9}110-0} 97-3/102-2} 96-8) 95-0) 93-9) 75-5) 63-5] 72-1) 71-5} 72-0 
58-1)127-9)167-0)103-5} 86-2/102-7) 95-2) 89-8) 88-7) 59-0) 50-6] 65-6} 66-8) 67-1 
70+9}127-1)145-1/109-6] 96-0]102-5}106-3]107-8/109-5} 85-2) 55-6) 70-7) 67-3] 69-4 
58 -2/157-1)176-5} 96-0]101-7/103-6] 94-3} 93-2} 87-3] 74-1) 67-8] 73-8) 72-6) 72-5 


63-9} 89-1/154-4)129-4)106-3}100-7| 98-5} 94-0} 92-7) 81-5] 63-1) 65-6) 64-8) 64-8 
68-9/156-9)168-4)128-0}104-6/100-8} 94-1) 93-3] 92-7] 87-9} 85-2) 87-0} 86-9} 87-2 


98-4/141-9/185-5) 97-0} 97-3]104-9} 90-4} 99-7] 94-8) 67-9) 58-4) 66-8) 64-0) 63-9 
56-8) 82-3)112-2)116-6/107-0/101-3} 93-3] 92-6} 93-3} 88-9} 84-8] 86-0] 86-4) 86-4 
63 -4)118-7)141-5)117-0]105-4}101-1} 96-2} 94-9] 94-3} 88-2) 81-7} 80-6) 80-8] 80-6 


61-9]107-0}140-0/108-0) 95-1)101-9) 96-1) 94-2) 95-0} 80-6) 68-7) 75-9) 73-8) 74-3 


61-8}119-4/151-0)105-4) 90-2/102-3] 99-4) 97-5]103-3} 78-0} 58-0} 73-1] 68-5) 69-9 
62-2} 91-4/126-3/111-4)101-4/101-7) 93-9] 92-0} 89-4] 82-3) 75-8) 77-7| 77-3] 77-3 
67-4)131-5}163-1]112-8) 99-1/102-4} 97-7| 95-5} 91-8} 69-4) 58-1) 66-9) 68-6) 68-9 
55-1} 80-4/108-6)113-8}104-1)102-9] 95-9] 94-1] 96-2} 91-3) 87-0] 87-9} 89-7] 89-7 
69-1/138-3)170-4/112-6) 98-2/102-3) 97-9} 96-6] 91-5) 67-0} 54-9] 64-6) 66-2) 66-6 


67-0}100-9)144-0)122-8)108-7|102-4} 95-4} 98-9} 96-6} 83-5) 74-7) 82-3] 81-8] 81-6 
69-5]147-2)176-6/110-2} 95-8/102-3} 98-4) 94-9] 90-4] 63-4) 51-5} 61-6] 63-6) 64-0 


5 

5 

5 : ; 

1] 81-4) 56-7} 69-8) 72-9) 72-9 
4| 81- ; ‘ ; 
0 

0 

3 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 284) 
Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
slightly higher in February at 79-5 cents per 
bushel as compared with 79 cents in January, 
prices having advanced during the last half of 
the month in spite of unsteadiness in prices in 
Liverpool and lower quotations for Argentine 
wheat. Coarse grains were generally lower, 
western oats being down from 44-2 cents per 
bushel to 42-7 cents, rye from 54-3 cents per 
bushel to 50-7 cents, barley from 50-4 cents 
per bushel to 46-9 cents and flax from $1:436 
per bushel to $1-:422. Flour at Montreal was 
10 cents per barrel higher at $5.30, while rolled 
oats at Toronto declined 10 cents per ninety 
pound bag to $2.05. Raw rubber at New York 
was fractionally lower at 13-2 cents per pound. 
In live stock choice steers at Toronto advanced 
from $5.54 per hundred pounds to $5.95 and at 
Winnipeg from $4.17 per hundred pounds to 
$5.08. Veal calves at Toronto were down from 
$7.72 per hundred pounds to $7.52, while bacon 


hogs on the same market were slightly higher 
at $8.60 per hundred pounds. Creamery butter 
at Montreal rose from 24-6 cents per pound to 
26-8 cents and at Toronto from 24-8 cents per 
pound to 27:5 cents. Cold storage holdings at 
the beginning of February were more than 50 
per cent greater than a year ago but 30 per 
cent lower than in the previous month. Prices 
of fresh eggs at Montreal were slightly lower 
at 30-8 cents per dozen as compared with 31 
cents the previous month, while at Toronto 
the price was up fractionally at 29 cents per 
dozen. Cold storage holdings were much higher 
at the beginning of February than at the 
corresponding date last year but were about 
50 per cent less than at the beginning of the 
previous month. Raw cotton at New York 
was down from an average of 12-7 cents per 
pound to 12-6 cents. Visible supplies were 
considerably lower at the beginning of March 
as compared with the previous month. A 
grade of spruce lumber was 50 cents per thou- 
sand board feet lower at $15. The price in 
February a year ago was $19. Electrolytic 
copper at Montreal declined from $7.48 per 
hundred pounds to $7.24, while tin at Toronto 
was down from 55 cents per pound to 54:3 
cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Apes following notes afforded information 
as to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934” issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 19365. 


Great Britain 


WuoLesaLE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930 = 100, was 
88:3 for January, an advance of 0-6 per cent 
for the month. Except for decreases in cereals 
and iron and steel, all groups were included in 
the advance. 

The Statzst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 83-6 at the end of January, an 
advance of 1 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 0:5 per cent lower, due to declines in 
vegetable food and in the sugar, coffee and 
tea groups. Industrial materials were 1:7 per 
cent higher with advances in all groups, of 
which textiles rose 3:6 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 142 for February, a decline of one 
point for the month, due to lower food prices. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914—=100 (gold index), was 71 for 
January, an increase of 1-4 per cent for the 
month. Except for a slight decrease in vege- 
table foods, all groups were included in the 
advance for the month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statistical 
office index number, on the base 1913—100, 
was 101-1 for January, an increase of 0-1 per 
cent for the month. The changes in the 
different groups were small in all cases. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914— 100, was 122-4 for 
January, an increase of 0-2 per cent for the 
month, due to small advances in food, heat 
and light and clothing. 


United States 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 
= 100, was 78-8 for January, an advance of 


2°5 per cent over the December level, and: is 
the highest point reached since December, 
1930. The groups showing advances over the 
previous month were farm products, foods, 
hides and leather products, textile products 
and chemicals and drugs. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$9-7800 at the beginning of February, a gain 
of 3 per cent over the previous month. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $176-770 at February 1, an ad- 
vance of 2-13 per cent for the month, showing 
an increase in every group except breadstufts. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachu- 
setts, on the base 1913— 100, was 135-8 for 
January, an increase of 1-4 per cent, this in- 
crease being due entirely to higher food prices. 





Ontario Vocational Guidance Association 
Organized 


In order to give effective organized effort 
to the problems of vocational guidance and 
the adjustments attendant upon modern eco- 
nomic tendencies, the Ontario Vocational 
Guidance Association was recently established. 
As explained in the introductory circular, for 
many years the work of assisting individuals 
to choose, prepare, enter or successfully adjust 
themselves to occupations had been largely 
done by welfare bodies and service clubs, © 
etc. It was considered, however, that the 
time had arrived for centralized and co-or- 
dinated organization to direct the following 
activities: 

To provide a means of exchange of informa- 
tion and viewpoints among those concerned 
in guidance; to select, organize, and make 
available to members existing information re- 
garding the occupational world; to aid in the 
accumulation of new information necessary to 
adequate guidance through co-operation in re- 
search; through group methods to inform 
young people and parents regarding job re- 
quirements, etc.; to develop relations between 
various guidance and placement agencies; to 
encourage the establishment of facilities for 
training of persons in the technique of voca- 
tional guidance. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1934 


Analysed according to Industries, Causes, Localities and Months 


AX analysis of fatal industrial accidents 
in Canada during the calendar year 1934, 
by industries, causes, provinces and months is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to per- 
sons gainfully employed during the course or 
arising out of their employment. Also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards. Quarterly statements, 
each giving a table of the accidents occur- 
ring during the period covered, appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, August and 
November, 1934, and February, 1935. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Can- 
ada; the Explosives Division of the the 
Federal Department of Mines; the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia; 
the Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board; and 
the British Columbia Department of Maines. 
Reports were also received from the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour Gazerrs, resident 
in the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
ire also included in the record after inquiry 
aas been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 


to what extent the accidents in this industry 


are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 
from press reports is used to supplement in- 
formation received from official sources. 
Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces 
and Table III by months, these last two also 
including summary figures for 1933, which are 
a final revision of the figures published in 
the Lasour Gazerts, March, 1934, by the in- 
clusion of accidents occurring in 1983 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 


the annual statements. These accidents were 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazerte, May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1934, and February, 1935. The figures 
for 1934, being still incomplete, are accord- 
ingly to some extent not comparable with the 
completed figures for 1933. 


In some industries -where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions. For example, in logging 
there was an increase in the number of 
fatalities from 91 to 118, in the mining group 
from 112 to 142, in the construction group 
from 65 to 114, apparently arising out of 
increased employment in these industries 
during 1934, with relative increase in exposure 
to risk. As compared with 1933, there were 
no marked changes in the accident figures 
for 1934 in any industry, due to major dis- 
asters. 


There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives dur- 
ing the year under review. Four Eskimo 
hunters perished in a blizzard near Aklavik, 
Northwest Territories, on or about Janu- 
ary 15. On March 1, a motorman was killed 
at Britannia Beach, British Columbia, when 
a mine electric locomotive, out of control, 
ran over the safety blocks at the end of its 
track and crashed 600 feet down a shaft kill- 
ing a shift boss and a control chute man as 
well. On June 18 three coal miners were 
killed by a rockslide which followed an 
explosion at Nacmine, Alberta. While fight- 
ing a fire following an explosion on an oil 
barge at Toronto, Ont., on July 23, the fire 
chief and two firemen were burned to death 
and the master of the barge died from burns 
on September 15. On October 28, the master 
of a schooner, an engineer and a seaman 
were drowned near Quebec City, when their 
schooner was swamped in a storm, When a 
boat was struck by another freighter on Lake 
Huron, Ont., on November 21, a steward, 
watchman, second cook and deck-hand were 


drowned. 
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Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
282, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.’ This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and 
other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moy- 
ing implements (both those impelled by 
power and those drawn by horses), by mov- 
ing watercraft and by aircraft. The largest 
number of accidents thus caused, 79, appear 
under the heading, automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements. Also 53 were 
caused by persons being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and en- 
gines, 31 of these being engaged on steam 
railways; 64 were in connection with water 
craft (8 of these being in logging, rafts, etc., 
30 in fishing and trapping and 22 in water 
transportation); 36 were caused by animal 
drawn vehicles and implements (28 of which 
were in agriculture, accidents primarily caused 
by animals being classified elsewhere); 19 
were due to derailments and collisions (18 in 
steam railways); 18 were caused by mine and 
quarry cars, 8 by persons falling from or in 
cars or engines, and 5 by aircraft. 

“Falls of persons” caused 166 fatalities, in- 
eluding 48 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing), 40 falls from elevations, 21 falls from 
loads, etc., 21 due to collapse of support, 7 
from ladders, 7 down stairs and inclines, 7 
into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 6 into holds of 
vessels, 6 due to falls on the level, and 3 
on sharp objects. 


Fatalities numbering 142 were caused by 
‘falling objects,” of which 50 were due to 
objects falling in mines and quarries, 47 to 
falling trees and limbs, 24 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 10 to collapse of 
structure, 4 to breaking or loosening of straps 
cables, etc., and 7 to other falling objects. 


Next in order as a cause came “ dangerous 
substances,” 128 in number, of which 43 were 
due to explosive substances, 29 to electric 
current, 25 to hot and inflammable substances 
and flames, 11 to gas fumes, etc., 9 to steam 


escapes, boiler explosions or compressed air, 
9 to conflagrations, and 2 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, etc. 

Animals caused 42 fatalities, including 23 
due to horses. There were 30 fatalities in con- 
nection with the handling of heavy or sharp 
objects; 30 fatalities were caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects, of which 23 
were due to being struck by objects and 7 to 
striking against objects. There were 20 
fatalities caused by prime movers, 20 by 
hoisting apparatus, 16 by working machines, 
and 2 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 95 
fatalities, of which 4 deaths were following 
infection, 35 due to industrial disease, strain, 
ete., 4 to drowning not elsewhere specified, 
6 to shooting and violence, 17 to cave-ins, 
land slides, ice jams, etc. 21 to lightning, 
frost, storms, sunstroke, and 8 accidents as 
to which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 367, occurred in Ontario. There were 
232 in Quebec, 142 in British Columbia, 81 
in Nova Scotia, 46 in Alberta, 37 in Sas- 
katchewan, 34 in Manitoba, 25 in New Bruns- 
wick, 6 in Prince Edward Island, and 4 in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. In 
Ontario the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in transportation and public utili- 
ties, where there were 62, with 61 in agricul- 
ture, 53 in construction, 51 in manufacturing, 
49 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying, 30 in service, 26 in trade, 17 in 
logging, 11 in electric light and power, and 7 
in fishing and trapping. In Quebec the 
largest number, 49, was also in transportation 
and public utilities, with 35 in agriculture, 
32 in construction, 31 in logging, 31 in service, 
24 in manufacturing, 14 in trade, 11 in min- 
ing, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 3 
in electric light and power, and 2 in fishing 
and trapping. In Nova Scotia and Alberta 
respectively there were 34 and 13 fatalities 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, and no other industry suffered so many 
fatalities in these provinces. In Saskatche- 


(Continued on page 298) 
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wan the largest number, 19, was in agricul- 
ture. In Manitoba and New Brunswick the 
largest numbers were in transportation and 
public utilities, there being 9 and 6 respec- 
tively in this group. In British Columbia 
there were 54 fatalities in logging, 31 in min- 
ing, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, and 
13 in transportation and public utilities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 974, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 162, or 16-63 
per cent of the total; agriculture, 150, or 


15-40 per cent; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 142 or 14°58 per cent; con- 
struction 114, or 11-71 per cent; logging, 113, 
or 11:60 per cent; manufacturing, 98, or 
10-06 per cent; service, 82, or 8-42 per cent; 
trade, 48, or 4:93 per cent; fishing and trap- 
ping, 45, or 4:62 per cent; electric light and 
power, 20, or 2:05 per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months shows 
the highest points to have been reached in 
July and October, 107 being recorded in each 
of these months, with 104 in May and 100 in 
August, the average per month being 81-17. 
The low point for the year, 57, was reached 
in April. The table gives the number of 
persons gainfully employed in most of the 
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industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance and ser- 
vice, etc., the figures were those of the 
decennial census of 1981; for manufacturing, 
from the annual census of industry for 19382, 
for mining, fishing, electric light and power, 
steam railways, street and electric railways, 
telegraphs and telephones, and express, from 
the annual census of industry for 1933. 
Prior to 1932 figures had been included 
showing for each industry the accident fre- 
quency, that is the number of fatalities per 
1,000 persons employed, while the figures 
as to numbers employed were not in any 


94656—6 


instance those for the year under review, it 
was considered that they afforded a reason- 
ably accurate estimate for this purpose, 
namely, to show the accident ratio in each 
industry as compared with the others. In 
the case of 1932, 1933 and 1934, however, the 
difference in numbers employed has been 
so marked that figures for earlier years, 
though the latest available, do not afford 
even approximate estimates and frequency 
rates based on them would be misleading 
and are therefore not given. The latest 
figures available as to numbers employed, 
however, are included for general compara- 
tive purposes. 
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TABLE IIlL—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1934, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 


= a BE 
3 £ s 
£ Z a] ai 
be bl g.| x a 42 oa 
Industry > 3 213) Sacre ee base ws, 
Pl @ S | eas ee pace 
be g) 4 a g aa} g g] o |-2 7) Q ag 
=| 5 | El a] el 2) 8 Si Sis] 8/2] 5 | Se] 5 | 25s 
Sol S| <<] S| 2] 2] a] alo] Zi Aalal a le Ay a 
ASTICUIOUTE: coc. cece thu cee ace: 7] 8} 10) 11) 13) 12) 19) 22} 9] 12] 14) 13) 150) 15-40) 111) 13-74) (a)1,128,188 
MSO RSITRG rate, 5 oles a ae a isc nie oc eee ae abies 8} 4) 9} 8] 20) 6) 8} 10) 4] 7 13! 16) 113) 11-60 91) 11-26!(a) 49,960 
Fishing and Trapping................... G| 2] 1 8} 8) 65} 69...) 4] 4 6} 2) 45) 4-62 36] 4:-451(d) 65,506 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
GUArtyING = eet eee tan se ee 14] 13) 8| 6] 13) 10) 12) 9) 12] 15) 21) 9] 142] 14-58) 112] 13-86/(c) 63,334 
Metalliferoussmining s...cns cae eens cence OS Glew) SLPLG) oles) Ole 7) 10) Et) ay S80) eo 68] 8-42 25,443 
Com mining fai 5 Bese ies aes Hae ae Si Z|) ay eb) 8 Ble TT 2] So 6] 101 Bl b4 ie 5°55 36) 4-45 25,375 
Non-metallic mineral miningand quarry- 
ING NO is. o eco ee eRe ea” OL omer cee Pes eae 4 fg 0 Nak NP 7 -72 6 74 5,157 
Structural materials). (22 .cesees edo oeee BH leas Petes | freee bose lecaes ees precept al Ansel Reni, aga 1 +10 2 +25 7,359 
ManUlactiring.:.. giccicasmeiormotonesetes 8} 11) 7) 7 14) 4) 10) 12) 6] 9) 5) 5) 98) 10-06) 103) 12-75)(b) 480,003 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco.....|...]...]...|..- 1 Wpeyped Fer a 3 Rn Fe Sa rae Ma | ey) nae He 9} 1-11 62,065 
Animal OOS es as i rare cies See oe eee | ee URS as MESS cl age be 2 -20 2 +25 26, 287 
Textiles and clothing.............. SRS EA BB 2 Ry A Ve) Revie SS Fes Ss fie A Be 8 PD ae hs -82 4 -50 102,116 
Leather, fur and products...........<.0:]+2-ls culos. 1 LS TER op TAA | a i} 35] > 61 4) -49 23, 666 
Rubberproducts i ou: wee we ree see es wae eee LE ee cides Wek a ieke aL eee | CE ote ee 1 -10 1 +12 10,325 
Saw and planing mill products........... Da FS Lan Die neni ees) eller Gl mee dO 36} 4-46 25,672 
Woodiproducts ee ee ee re eee BU rod Pea a Meee eset! es Ge PEK Ned oy (ta Para 4 -41 10} 1-24 AWE erp’ 
Pulp, paper and paper products.......... AP as Wd herds teat ml cone | eee | Ee 15} 1-54 g} 1-11 31,800 
Printing and publishing..................]..- as ae Booey (Goes 8 Bd Ke 1 MOL eceltee ae 32,584 
Tron,.stecl andiproductssescecacetseicoeen nee es FS 8 Ed 2 1} 14) 1-44 10} 1-24 74,214 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. gS nH AER a ied es onal vee | a est Sa i aes He 4 ANS ete Nae eae 26,704 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... Laat 2 Reh a oe SE i ta eed 4 10] 1-24 20,342 
Chemical and allied products............ A be east Wiest Mae Bt cal oe AO) re eee ere es 3 31 7 87 15, 295 
Miscellaneous PFO GU Cts sie ceva de SUR eis sce ec | ONL oe Bi eee crete eta ares eR ee eeceed «pum panel eeetaee | Reenter tt 1 +12 11,155 
COmStEMEHION foo os eRe ss iis lias quae’ 7} 4] 8} 4) 12; 7] 18) 16) 10) 18) 4) 6] 114) 11-71 65} 8-041(a) 256,282 
Buildingsand strictures.) er seen cease Lol Ate col atl COM eal ay atk Ch cede Chol maroe 26) 3-22 164,977 
1 RE ACh Pe pa PRR RY TVG NMRP I IRRDOEL PC.) 8) IP Yeap bt eta] Lena versal at Wb nena Wacoal eat Pale aged rin cael bene scar bea sweeter ede 
Shipbuilding satis. {eee eee cerit cea ante OUUME scrote | cos eta momen et come tee 2 +21 2 +25 6,312 
Highwayand bridge. sss sreose wee A BU Sis ela Ol eat Ol OGleb} Ole ae| eb Oo]e Onto 28) S246 lisence ete 
IMiscallancoustsn. tock ane eee ek eA a) Reme (ESeE Sas er FG Di Fa Og Hire ER fs Ve bes ta Hees £8) Peay Eta ht aes SRO Uh 
Electric Light and Power................]...]...|... yyy 4 a 2 2 Ly 20] 2-05 15} 1-86/(c) 14,717 
Transportation and Public Utilities.....} 20) 13) 17] 6] 11) 15) 12) 18] 12] 23) 16] 4] 162] 16-63) 161) 19-93)............ 
Steam Tall Wayside cee cae eee cess 15h ee} 11)- 41) 6) 6) 4B) 4] Bl G| (4 Sik 741) 7-60 68] 8-42|(c) 121,928 
Street and electric railways.............|... 7 aii | Wie co Fea Ia a | Wer Fired ac Pe 4 -41 4 -50}(c) 14,883 
Water transportation) ).05 «sae eee PANS SE Mis ed |B se Weed Une 1 Pron tarda} ort CY tomeh ead a tm 2257 ee eos) 50} 6-19|(a) 38,887 
Air itransportationye neces sects ec Saas ee Re he et oe Teele A EM 02) er aa Biemcoo 4) +49) (a) 745 
Mocal transportation\s.7.094 eee eee 2A lee Pa i Wf ee Was a eal Ua Pd ba 27) 2-77 24} 2-97|\(a) 71,423 
2) 2142 EN Aa ae a op ie Oh UM a | ee | 2 i Fe sl a mes Fala RO ES 8 Tee 2 +20 4 -50i(a) 35,195 
Telegraphs and telephones....... Beers Herat de pA UPD Ae Aare) Fe Ut Ut i ul vhs] aL 2) 20) 6} <-74/(c) 24,059 
EXP TOSS et), ORM heck ele. Se ne mana eas Oe Ife Met eee (lel PEC] zoe LA Pree Pa Wey 0t Ra [Per# Ea 1 SOW cs de ayeaallaeceie aan (c) 3,998 
Winelassified ii) akc ecco tele oes eee he 2 | aera ad coe] Pe oe me teed Cesc eral | eee va eae 1 +12! (a) 1,631 
fA Se Ay AS A Oey Oran CER At 2) 5 3] 4) 7 6] 5] 38) 66} 65) 62] 648) «4-98 48] 5-94/(a) 387,315 
WBOLONGIO c.iay sehen oes Pee eee 2} 2 PAW eae imma | Vc Wied frat im fn i Wa sh Maye 19] 2-35 326,528 
QUAL He dete cetacean Tee 3 1 face ad 9} ba ea Nur] ears fants ane Il fen y-] ets icra, 29] 3-59 60, 787 
Usb EY (Ber ees ete ae MO TRU GERER SemR ome | er |e ||| Paver Oo) ee ae ee 2d Peat bead beetle earaet reve itoncreen 3 *371(a) 93,317 
Servicer oe go5 gute eee aerh coe ee 3} 3] 6} 6G} 13) 2 8) 9) 3] 1h) 2 2) 682) 8-42 63] 7-80\(a) 767,705 
Public administration: /.. 005 -ecosscecue 2.2) 44 YY 8| 41 :°6) (4) 4) 5] 4) I) 45]: 4-62 37| 4-58 116, 839 
Recreational sees tla are ae eee Na eee le al leabaces A KR Ns Reg, A dite 4 “41 i -87 16,225 
Laundering, dyeing and cleaning.........]...|...]...]..-|-.-[---]--- 1 Wate bern cee hae 1 <1 Ol oeritesl amniet 20, 468 
Customand repair). ais ke ea ea ess Qisshomelotasts Rel edw ool bbe |. eae mmo 3 37 61,142 
Personal, domestic and business......... Nh 5 ere fees lars 9 ie Ul ee Se (en ake Per 21 Al 3h L384 11} 1-36 309,365 
Professional establishments.............|...]--- pee Hip’) Weer bet hl (eer oeat Me 21 ne Peat es 4 -72 5 +62 243, 666 
Uelasched 4 och ic kcbsadewn ads ohc aee ee «SG a eee pds ho aL eer oe eee cee et ek (a) 169,263 
AUS y Pict 2) eta a A se, 75] 63) 66] 57/104] 74)107/100) 68/107) 93) 60) 974/100-00} 808/100-00 





(a) Decennial census of 1931. (b) Annual census of industry, 1932. (c) Annual census of industry, 1983. (d) Fisher- 
men only, annual census of industry, 1933. (e) Revised figures for 1933. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada Recorded by Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of in- formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
dustrial accidents include only fatal accidents non-fatal accidents is from the records of the 
and fatalities arising out of employment, that Workmen’s Compensation Boards in~ the 
is from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- various provinces, except that in manufac- 
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turing, mining, and steam and electric rail- 
way operation accidents are dealt with by 
various governmental departments and com- 
missions, and these are also covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
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The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Labour Gazette, information be- 
ing given as to accidents, amounts paid in 
compensation, etc. The annual reports of the 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 AND 1934, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS. 





Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only (a)} disability | disability 
1929 
INO VAS COGS rane Mee tee re nace cite ore ee ee 2,201 6, 729 480 64 9,474 
(b)sNew Brunswick vei wiweets «ons sos. ad. SM CIE 2,458 4,700 313 36 7,507 
SRTUYS) OSCE see tartare Ht ccs ICRI SPRROReRDY SUR Vt Rane ARES betel UMP D Re 18,728 2,497 152 21,377 
OBNEELO sud tip siears fe aL cones cine abn egarts Sa Mates 34, 582 32,920 3,372 417 71,291 
Manitobawt..8. i awerewcnet §. onthe 2 aes, ohm 4,817 5,278 283 71 10,449 
UOT eee eee es ice On og Macha cme e sa snlecse als cn deeuoieas 14, 681 146 72 14, 899 
British Columbia sey tard. Hoe eee cee ee Pee Cie RA ve ce oe ara) 19,045 893 151 20,089 
Oba a ere ha tee Meta etal e EGS as serio 44,058 102,081 7,984 963 155,086 
1930 
ING Va OCObLAR SE . Ceeerem ata ils he cliche ac ee an na Ae Macele ane 2,250 6,047 460 55 8,812 
GJ New Brutiewick sai ths sth i. so PR ee Oot GT: 1,821 3,476 297 30 5,624 
2,927 168 19, 850 
3,147 394 58,343 
INL SeTAA GO Leh eer 5 aot oct emer erence ais teen cis ese cielo sles 3,488 4,488 295 39 8,310 
Pe aE ERUONOW ER Gy Sy isin ay tile Lecce ackd otek eg takin eee eladad 1,102 (c)} 1,468 (c) 52 (c) 17 2,639 (c) 
PAT Der tae re ne Pe ee tae NU toiecyton te A UR Be 12,418 140 49 12,607 
Meri PIS OUND IRR Oe tr wt Ae stds «ohare cote hu acrcdns keen oliocaieserrcir orn isrels 16,718 940 255 17,913 
A Dey) ROA Net TAM Oe det aaR TIDE Re a UL AR 37, 850 86, 983 8,258 1,007 134,098 
1931 
ING VS OCOLIAGIEG Comrie cles mE OR Coil ck akg 1,728 4,172 388 61 6,349 
(by Mew Brauswick 22s ST SOURED 2,243 3,328 253 17 5, 841 
Queheowesers Ore) PER eyes eho ee eae ten ee EE 6,294 (d)}| 16,578 2,901 148 25,921 
DUEATIO PSS eels BENT era lear eth cannon os atoie cm tle 21,970 20,543 2,495 231 45,239 
INF ATIEOD Re cre et ee te ha fhe Meet BEES ame ees 3,132 3,310 196 33 6,671 
Saakatenenwalics toh ceive cee sigameies bre skied. pa thye emis W732 Paes iss 98 14 3,969 
PANS oren ee otra etc fe ts isles aac kete = Sian Spi eaeisyamavdes eves '4, apiayalten ate 9, 893 123 33 10,049 
British, © GUID Is sete el tee ost aa ts Rene Gone aE Lola a eee eek 12,705 756 121 13,582 
+] Bay aCe Be a oh ps ete ce TM Dee ie oa NE cae dN 37,099 72, 654 7,210 658 117,621 
1932 
INGE SCO ba Meer acatiat sate oeiecise ate overe Statins Stereos Mia ieee Ses 1,441 3,221 326 36 5,024 
ING WaBTUNS WiC Kee tecet esate nem ee tile hee a alii mietanae es 1,536 2,582 250 18 4,386 
QUCHEO TARE Heise’. clea Uae als rae ateGiha es Oma eats aan. 15711 13,482 1,285 165 30, 643 
(Byich steps ae ee, eae EERE, AIOE CR eee eee 17,320 15,466 1,805 167 34,758 
MEANILODD Tee as Pe es site ee ee 2,558 2,939 175 23 5,695 
Saskatchewan ates is ets see Ri pu ai Tee eae eC lae 1,166 1,569 69 13 2,817 
LR SETS ee US AR AI eas ah Cae Te SS SRI ES ard Ry de 8, 845 98 31 8,974 
British COMUmMpiae.: p22 2 te eae es nee See ones ent ane 9,211 9,066 651 83 19,011 
ADRS HY in Rn A apes epee TAA peor cere a tan A 48,943 57,170 4,659 536 111,308 
; 1933 
BNOVA SCOLLALCE) tee aise ce eae a a isc ae 1,279 3,468 141 38 4,926 
Newsbrunswicke, aStaniiats.d see alerts Se ae ss Setse bas. 2,700 3, 606 351 26 6, 683 
GROG (ON). ete ok nes rine Ae baa en t's one rinse See tin a ae ae 2 8 14,129 10,659 1,115 117 26,020 
ONEATION erated ee octet adds. PALE set ee Pua EAE 17,258 14, 235 1,511 159 33, 163 
Manitoba ad: wee cc eles arnt uke s So Se atte orech tind aed. 2,655 2,680 160 10 5,505 
AS ISAT CII WEL Grr tlee ree s oiel ro) Soastorigl acest susie a osuee are Fie 1,082 1,139 22 13 2,256 
Albertats tote sat: LD LEU APES tect BATE LER BPs WLM aoe Fadl 2,242 5,840 57 21 8,160 
POLST RY GAs THE PRN TUE SIE RE COLI AS MERTEN 10,100 7,575 502 97 18,274 
To tlle tee Pa Y sepals Se tevd TREE erties «tebe: 51,445 49,202 3, 859 481° 104,987 
1934 (e) 
INovayScopia te iia cob cae Gane Cohn MILA: culate ati 1,755 5,717 212 51 7,735 
ING WAESLUDS WIC tee ae ree ch cera rene aie terey esl tee cca sires RTC TES: & | AER al mimes eetea Ie ellen ochohe Br cweaellit « tare ey emenas 8,254 
Qiebee.. Fay es ee maeils ee sat. ales bre Giawins s etelsle’s aes ieet etefies: © = sxavesccgtenes fanaa Ss oer « sera's | ave whale Boum « Milell casters ueetaneleicis 33, 638 
CONEAION ee ee eee as Smee tee ts Gis aerate 24,155 20, 669 1,719 169 46,712 
Manitobascetis teeta ee eee aa hese eluate nae eand sata 3,303 3,245 178 15 6, 741 
Saskatchewalacsec tisk de caticcicek soateree® tov albaotigeee «aoe 1,502 1,568 26 | 8 3,104 
PA TIDOR OSs sie ee fteeee rete dae si tie ale iets nF ete a eteiaheruereiatetmfart a. dels Sy2l2 6, 284 fig 35 9, 608 
British; Columbigeyt: 26s «Mees et tes EL ENA ERE. alice es PP ssepaihten 9,427 451 116 9,994 
POtal. VARs t eee Uraee sh ercee sea ttacee o eee 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 


The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some Boards. 
(b) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,774 minor accidents in 1929, 1,580 in 1930, and 442 in 1931, involving 


no compensation or medical aid. . . 
(c) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930 
(d) Cases of ‘medical aid only” included only after Sept. 
(e) Preliminary figures, 


1, 1931. 
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several Workmen’s Compensation Boards for 
1933 were summarized in the following issues: 
New Brunswick, April, 1934, page 331; On- 
tario, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
May, 1934, pages 428-432; Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba, June, 1934, pages 523-524; Alberta, 
July, 1934, pages 646-647; Quebec, Ovctober, 
1934, pages 920-922. 

None of the provincial Boards have juris- 
diction over all industries, so that the acci- 
dents recorded are those in certain industries 
only. Most of the Boards deal with ac- 
cidents in logging, mining, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation and public util- 
ities, excluding agriculture, trapping, finance, 
domestic service, etc., but including to some 
extent fishing, trade and government service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Provincial Workmen’s Compen- 


Selection of Employees’ Representatives for 
Collective Bargaining in U.S.A. 


A study of the use of employee elections 
to meet special situations developing under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act in the 
United States 1s given in the January issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review, published by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The device of elections, in which wage earn- 
ers were given opportunity to indicate their 
choice of representatives for collective bar- 
gaining, was extensively used by the National 
Labour Board, it is stated. During the life 
of the Board—from its establishment on 
August 5, 1933, to its dissolution and replace- 
ment by the National Labour Relations Board 
on July 9, 1984—some 183 elections were con- 
ducted in 546 separate plans or other indus- 
trial units. Held under the direct supervision 
of the National Labour Board or of some of 
its 19 regional labour boards, these elections 
took place in 36 States and 50 industries, and 
were participated in by over 100,000 employees. 
In the larger number of cases they offered a 
choice between a trade union and some form 
of non-union employee representation; in a 
smaller number of cases they offered an oppor- 
tunity simply to accept or refuse a trade 
union as representative; and in a few cases 
a choice between rival trade unions. Among 
546 plants or other units in which elections 
were held, in 408 cases or 74-7 per cent, a 
trade union won the election. Of 103,714 votes 
counted, 71,931 or 69-4 per cent, were cast 
for trade union representation. 

Recent experience proves, in the writer’s 
opinion, that Government-sponsored employee 
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sation Boards for 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 
and also gives some preliminary figures for 
1934. It may be observed that the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s figures show 808 fatal in- 
dustrial accidents as occurring during 1983, 
while the total number of fatal accidents 
which were included by the Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards for that year 
was 481, these figures including none for Prince 
Edward Island. This difference is largely ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Provincial 
Boards do not include accidents in al] in- 
dustries. In addition, however, the Board’s 
records include only accidents to employees, 
while the Labour Department’s records in- 
clude accidents to all persons when occupied 
in industry, including employers and work- 
men carrying on their own business, and there 
are many such, particularly in_ trucking, 
trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


elections may be a useful device in promoting 
the end of peaceful and stable industrial rela- 
tions through collective bargaining. Through 
holding an election, a Government agency as 
umpire may clarify a situation in which real 
doubt exists as to who are the representatives 
of the majority of the employees. It may also 
through these elections educate both groups in 
industry in useful techniques in collective bar- 
gaining, and thus promote constructive indus- 
trial relationships. 





As recorded in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, page 100, Dr. I. D. Cotnam (North 
Renfrew) introduced a resolution in the House 
of Commons that the provisions of the Old 
Age Pensions Act should apply to blind people 
over forty years of age. This resolution, on 
motion of Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour, was referred to the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations. On February 21, this Committee 
heard the submissions of representatives from 
organizations of the blind. During the hear- 
ing, statistics were presented which placed the 
number of blind in Canada between the ages 
of forty and seventy years, estimated as 
eligible for pension consideration, at 2,614. A 
subcommittee of five was appointed to go into 
the representations made and report on same. 

Following this action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in thus referring the question to the 
Committee, a resolution was introduced in 
the Legislature of Manitoba to reaffirm its 
action of 1931 in unanimously favouring a pen- 
sion scheme for blind persons. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Time spent awaiting employer’s instructions 
held to be time “on duty” 


Winnipeg Taxi Company (the defendant 
in this case) was charged in the magis- 
trate’s court that it did unlawfully pay a cab 
driver in its employ less than the minimum 
wage required by the city by-laws. In a state- 
ment of admitted facts to the magistrate it 
was indicated that the driver was required, 
after completing a trip with a passenger, to 
report to the defendant, from one of a number 
of telephone stations maintained by the de- 
fendant and having direct communication with 
the defendant’s office; and that, upon re- 
porting his intentions, he was free to leave his 
car (cab) and to return later, or to wait with 
his car at the telephone station until he re- 
ceived instructions to make a trip. The state- 
ment also showed that the employee was paid 
for the time he was actually engaged in 
making his trips and until he informed the 
office by telephone that he had completed the 
trips and had returned to a telephone station, 
but was not paid for time spent waiting at a 
station between trips. 

The charge was dismissed by the police 
magistrate, who in referring the case for the 
opinion of the Court Appeal asked: 

“Was I right in holding that the time spent 
by the said taxi driver with his cab at the 
Company’s telephone stations was not time 
‘on duty’ within the meaning of that term 
as used in the taxi-cab by-law?” 

It was argued by counsel for the taxi-cab 
company that it was agreed that when the 
driver completes his trip and takes his car to 
a telephone station, and reports that he is 
there, his employment ceases until a new con- 
tract of hiring is made, for he may desert his 
car or wait in it for further orders. 

However, Mr. Justice Dennistoun in his 
judgment declared that: 

“Tt is hard to accept the statement that a 
driver may leave his car at a distant point 
to freeze up in winter or as a temptation to 
thieves or trespassers at all times, at his 
pleasure, without any responsibility whatso- 
ever for so doing. A man who did so once 
would in all probability never be employed 
again. 

“Tt is more reasonable to hold” he stated, 
“that so long as a man is in charge of a 
motor car at a telephone station waiting for 
order he is ‘on duty,’ as the by-law puts 
it, and opinion is expressed that that is what 
the by-law means.” 

The decision of the Appeal Court was that 
the time spent by the taxi-cab driver awaiting 


instructions at the company’s telephone station 
was time spent on duty within the meaning 
of the by-law prescribing a minimum wage 
for taxi drivers. 

Rex versus Moore Taxi Company Limited 
(Court of Appeal, Manitoba) Western Weekly 
Reports, 1935, Vol. 1, page 316. 


Night Watchman Cannot Claim Fireman’s 
Wage When Firing not his Main Duty 


An action for the difference between the 
wages of a night watchman and of a fireman, 
according to the scale approved by the Domin- 
ion Government for work undertaken by the 
Harbour Commissioners of Quebec, was dis- 
missed with costs in the Superior Court of 
Quebec in November, 1934, on the ground 
that the plaintiff’s duties were those of a night 
watchman and not those of a fireman. 

The contract for the work between the de- 
fendant and the Quebec Harbour Commis- 
sioners required that the schedule of wages to 
be paid to all workmen should conform to the 
Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Under the wage scale established, a 
fireman was paid 45 cents an hour and a 
labourer 40 cents an hour. The plaintiff, after 
working for some days as a labourer, was 
offered and accepted the job of night watch- 
man at $21 a week. Labourers worked when 
the weather permitted but the watchman was 
continuously employed and received his wage 
regularly from January 25 to June 21, 1933. 
Later, he claimed $577-45 as the difference 
between the amount he received and the 
amount alleged to be due to a fireman, basing 
his right to action on section 14a of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act as amended in 1931. 
Section 14a reads :— 

“Tf it be stipulated in any contract that 
workmen, or the members of the syndicate, 
union or federation of syndicates shall re- 
ceive a stated wage, such workmen or mem- 
bers, although not a party to the contract, are 
entitled to the rate of wages therein stated, 
notwithstanding any renunciation thereto 
afterwards agreed upon by them, whether ex- 
press or implied.” 

The evidence showed that firemen working 
during the day fixed the fires for the night 
so as to maintain only sufficient steam to 
keep the boilers and pipes from freezing. The 
watchman had only to add enough coal to 
keep up the fire during the night. Com- 
paratively little coal was required. The 
plaintiff had a fireman’s certificate but neither 
the defendant nor the foreman had required 
such a certificate from him. He had freely 
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accepted the job of night watchman at the 
rate of $21 a week knowing what work he 
would have to do. The Court held that on 
the evidence the plaintiff had been hired as a 
watchman and not as a fireman and that there 
was no ground for awarding him the amount 
claimed. 

Michaud v. Nolin et Commissaires du 
Havre de Quebec (1935) Vol. 73 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Quebec, Cour Superieure, p. 85. 


Court Awards Wage Claim Under Collective 
Agreements Extension Act (Quebec) 


In the Superior Court of Quebec a painter 
claimed wages of $57-10 from his employer, 
a building contractor, according to the terms 
of an agreement under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act which provided a 
wage rate of sixty cents an hour for painters 
in the district of ‘Montreal, and which was 
in effect since July 21, 19384. The plaintiff 
further stated that he was a qualified painter 
and that the defendant refused to pay him 
the wages stipulated in the agreement, and 
that he was therefore entitled under the Act 
to recover from the defendant the amount 
representing the difference between the agree- 
ment rate and the actual wages received. 

The defendant claimed that. he was not 
covered by the Act, Order in Council, or wage 
rates referred to; that the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act and the Order in 
Council putting into effect the agreement, 
constituted a restriction of, and an infringe- 
ment upon, citizens’ rights; that he was not 


a construction contractor, but simply engaged 
in construction and repair work (for himself 
in this case); that the Order in Council was 
not compulsory at the time the work was 
begun; that it did not apply to private 
undertakings; that the rate of 20-25 cents 
paid to the plaintiff was the only one agreed 
to between the parties; that the plaintiff 
was a casual inexperienced worker (then un- 
employed); and that the rate of 20-25 cents 
per hour paid him was a fair and reasonable 
rate. 


The Court held that a contractor building 
for himself, and on his own property, a cer- 
tain number of houses remains an “industriel” 
and is covered by the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act. It also ruled that 
should such a contractor not award a con- 
tract for the painting work, but himself em- 
ploy painters at a rate of 20-25 cents per 
hour, he cannot claim the exception provided 
by article 5 of Order in Council 1780 (legaliz- 
ing agreements made between associations 
of employers and unions of workers). The 
argument of the plaintiff’s inexperience, con- 
cluded the Court, is inacceptable in view 
of the fact that he was issued a competency 
certificate by the board of examiners created 
by the Act. 

The defendant was ordered to pay the 
plaintiff the sum of $57-10 with interest from 
October 5, 1934, plus costs. 

Michaud versus Forest (1935), Vol. 73 Les 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure, p. 42. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


‘ in URTHER improvement was recorded in 

employment at the beginning of March, 
according to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 9,062 employers of 
labour, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, and representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
_ specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 902,301 persons, as com- 
pared with 885,961 in the preceding month. 
This increase was considerably above the 
average gain recorded in the fourteen pre- 
ceding years for which statistics are available; 
it also exceeded that noted om March 1 in 
any earlier year of the record except 1922. 
The index number (based on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100) stood at 96:4 as compared with 
94-6 in the preceding month, while on March 
1 in the last fourteen years it was as follows :— 
1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 
1930, 110:2; 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 
97-5; 1926, 92-6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 
91-0; 1922, 82:9 and 1921, 89-1. 


At the beginning of March, 1935, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 18-2, in contrast with 18-1 per cent 
at the beginning of February, 1935, and with 
20:0 per cent at the beginning of March, 1934. 
The percentage for March was based on the 
reports forwarded by 1,721 labour organiza- 
tions, involving a membership of 160,929 per- 
sons. 


Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed declines in the 
volume of business transacted during February, 
1935, when the average daily placements were 
compared both with those of the preceding 
month and also with those of February a year 
ago, construction and maintenance, farming, 
services, and logging being mainly responsible 
for the loss in the first instance, and construc- 
tion and maintenance and farming again 
registering the heaviest declines under the 
second comparison. Vacancies in February, 

96267—14 


1935, numbered 25,453, applications 41,487, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 24,138. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was $16.10 at the beginning of March as 
compared with $16.06 for February. The 
slight increase during the month was due to 
the higher cost of foods, mainly meats and 
butter. Some comparative figures for the cost 
of the budget are $16.51 at the beginning of 
March, 1984; $21.96 for March, 1930; $20.96 
for March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $1435 for March, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 72-0 for 
March as compared with 71-9 for February; 
72-0 for March, 1934; 91-8 for March, 1930; 
101-3 for March, 1926; 98-3 for March, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
64-7 for March, 1914. 


The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in a table on page 308. The index of the 
physical volume of business was higher in 
February than in the preceding month and 
higher also than in February, 1934. Of the 
principal factors in the index those used as 
indicators of mineral production, manufac- 
turing, construction, trade employment, car 
loadings and exports were higher than in the 
preceding month, while electric power output 
and imports were lower. Comparing February, 
1935, with the same month in 1934 all these 
factors were appreciably higher in the former 
period. Information available for March shows 
contracts awarded to be lower than in February 
but higher than in March, 19384. Wholesale 
prices have showed little movement in recent 
months, the index being at the same level in 
March, 1934, and 1935. Employment was at 
a higher level both as compared with the 
previous month and with the corresponding 
month last year. The number of cars loaded 
during four weeks in March was considerably 
less than in February but greater than in 
March a year ago. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
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During March there were on record thirteen 
strikes and lockouts, involving 3,276 workers, 
resulting in a total time loss of 21,043 man 
working days, as compared with seven dis- 
putes involving 1,545 workers with 16,116 days’ 
time loss in February. In March, 1934, there 
were twenty-nine disputes, involving 7,098 
workers, with time loss of 88,642 days. The 
more important of the disputes during March 
included strikes of coal miners at Corbin, 
B.C., coal miners at New Waterford, NS,, 
and millinery workers at Montreal, P.Q. The 
only dispute of importance in February in- 
volved coal miners at Springhill, NS., for a 
few days. In March last year three disputes 
involved most of the workers and caused 
nearly all of the time Inss, namely loggers 
in Vancouver Island, B.C., coal miners at 
Stellarton, N.S., and millinery workers at 
Montreal, P.Q. Of the thirteen disputes in 
March, nine were recorded as terminated, two 
resulting in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, two in favour of the workers involved 
with the results of five being recorded as 
compromises. The disputes unterminated at 
the end of the month numbered four and 
involved some 1,850 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected, but which had not been called off 
or definitely declared terminated by the univns 
involved. 


Additional measures in the 
Dominion Government’s 
program of social legisla- 
tion were introduced in 
Parliament during the past 
month. Reviews and 
summaries of legislation in process of enact- 
ment in the pursuance of the Government’s 
social policy have already appeared in the 
Lasour GAZETTE as follows: Employment anda 
Social Insurance Act (February, 1935, pages 
135-139); Limitation of Hours of Work Act 
and Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act (March, 1935, page 233-234); approval of 
certain Draft Conventions of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations 
(February, 1935, page 94). 

The first of these enactments—that provid- 
ing for employment and social insurance—has 
received its three readings in the House of 
Commons and its first two readings in the 
Senate. It was then referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Commerce in 
order to permit of representation being made 
from interested parties. These representations 
are still being heard. 


Minimum Wages—On March 15, the House 
of Commons gave approval of the Draft Con- 
vention of the International Conference con- 
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cerning the creation of minimum wage fixing 
machinery (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1928, page 
751). Four days later a measure to provide 
for minimum wages, pursuant to this Con- 
vention was introduced and given its first 
reading. The Bill has now received its three 
readings in the House of Commons. 


Exght Hour Day—The Limitation of Hours 
of Work Act was amended in two important 
respects, sections 9 and 10 being redrafted. 
As explained (during its passage through the 
House of Commons) by Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, under the amended sec- 
tion 10 “power is given to make a regulation 
which will cover cases of exceptional pres- 
sure of work,” and “such activities as cannot 
be strictly adjusted to the eight hour day 
principle.” 

Section 9, as amended, gives a period of 
one year for railway workers in the running 
trades and the railway companies, who have 
made agreements on the mileage basis to 
adjust working conditions under the Act. 
After pointing out that for many years these 
agreements had been negotiated on a mileage 
basis, the Minister of Labour summarized the 
necessity for the amendment as follows: 

“These agreements are extremely complex, 
they are as complex as the transportation 
system itself. Having grown up over that 
long period of time, the representatives of 
all parties, both the railway companies and 
the brotherhoods and the labour congress, 
recognized that it was physically impossible 
to readjust within a shorter period than twelve 
months, agreements that would probably 
have to be entirely changed to an hourly 
basis rather than a basis of mileage or a 
combination of both.” 


In addition to the above, 


Functions of the Dominion Parliament 


Economic has adopted a Bill (intro- 
Council of duced by Right Hon. Sir 
Canada George H. Perley, Acting 


for the Prime Minister) 
providing for the establishment of a national 
economic council for Canada. According to 
the Bill, the Council is to consist of the 
Prime Minister as chairman and _ fifteen 
members appointed by the Governor in 
Council and selected from specialists in social 
and economic problems, seven of whom are 
to be drawn from the public service and five 
from organized bodies, together with three 
additional members having similar qualifica- 
tions. 

Outlining the purpose and functions of the 
Council, Hon. Sir George H. Perley, referred 
to the two broad types of such bodies now 
established in some thirty countries, 1.¢. 
“those having more or less definite executive 
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functions and those created for advisory pur- 
poses alone.” The body proposed for Canada 
was in the latter category. As stated by Sir 
George: the “economic advisory council is 
primarily an agency for inquiry and report. 
It is desirable to emphasize the point that 
it is not an agency for determining policy; 
policy must be determined by the govern- 
ment. It is not an agency for administra- 
tion; administration must be the work of 
departments and commissions and does not 
fit in well with the central purpose of the 
advisory council, namely that of inquiry. 
While it should contribute towards a more 
considered and ordered planning of govern- 
mental affairs, it is not an agency for con- 
trolling the economic activities of the nation.” 

He further considered that the machimuery 
provided will “solve for some time to come 
what has undoubtedly developed into a 
prime need of government—that of keeping 
abreast of economic thinking in general and 
of being continuously equipped with the 
materials required in the formulation of its 
broader economic policies”.... 


With recommendations re- 
sulting from a  compre- 
hensive survey of practi- 
cally every phase of the 
country’s business and in- 
dustrial life, the report of 
the Royal Commission on Price Spreads and 
Mass Buying was tabled in the House of 
Commons on April 12. This body was 
appointed by Parliament on February 2, 1934, 
as a special select committee to inquire into 
the causes of price spreads etc., the scope of 
the inquiry being defined in a resolution 
moved by the Prime Minister. By Order in 
Council of July 7, 1934, the committee was 
constituted a Commission under the Inquiries 
Act, and on November 19 a second Order in 
Council clarified the scope of the inquiry and 
authorized the Commission to continue the 
investigation, and report on all or any matters 
referred to it. 

The recommendations, embodied in the 
report now submitted, are contained in a 
number of major sections, and these will be 
reviewed (with special reference to the labour 
features) in a subsequent issue. ~ Broadly, it 
is recommended that there be more strict 
control in all avenues of finance, business and 
industry with greater government participa- 
tion in industrial relations. 


Report of 
Royal Commis- 
sion on Price 
Spreads 


In the House of Commons 


Totals of debate on the third read- 
Dominion ing of the Relief Act, 1935 
relief (the text of which is given 
expenditure on page 321 of this issue) 

the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, replying to a question, 
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stated that for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1935, the total amount which the Dominion 
will have distributed in relief would be 
approximately $32,000,000 as compared with 
$41,000,000 in the previous year. During the 
past five year period, he stated that the 
Dominion had spent $170,000,000 in relief of 
various forms, including grants to the dried 
out areas, the wheat bonus, etc. Analyzing 
the basis of the advances to provinces for 
1935 the Minister stated in part, as follows:— 

“Up to the end of July, 1934, a percentage 
of all relief in municipalities was assumed by 
the Dominion—one-third. In unorganized 
territories the percentage assumed by the 
Dominion was fifty per cent with the prov- 
inces. After July 31, and after the confer- 
ence was held between the Dominion and the 
provincial premiers; .. a lump sum grant in 
aid was given to each province. There were 
discussions with the representatives of the 
provinces and the amounts were arrived at 
after a review of what the situation had been 
in the years prior to 1984 and what the 
provinces thought they needed and the 
Dominion considered it could give to them. 
I do not think that in any instance there 
was at first unanimity of opinion because it 
does not need much argument to show that 
that could searcely happen, having regard to 
what had taken place in the years before the 
grants in aid to the provinces were deter- 
mined.” 


A project for the rehabili- 
tation of drought areas in 
western Canada was intro- 
duced in the House of 
Commons on April 10 and 
the Bill given its first neading. In sponsoring 
this measure, Hon. Robert Weir, Minister of 
Agriculture, reviewed the immediate objectives 
sought in this program of reclamation. 

While some experimentation had been made 
in small areas, the Minister explained that 
such were too localized, and that the efforts 
attempted had been nullified by surrounding 
conditions. Continuing, the Minister stated :— 

“It is proposed to set aside five very much 
larger iareas, corresponding to a township or 
thirty-six square miles, three in Saskatchewan, 
one in Alberta and one in Manitoba. We 
propose to carry on these investigations and 
at the same time demonstrate what can .be 
done in the way of reclaiming areas that 
have been abandoned entirely and given up 
as well nigh hopeless. 

“In addition to that a program is being 
undertaken to increase as quickly as possible 
the development of the best grass seeds, grains 
and clover seeds, and to make them available 
in these areas, if it is demonstrated in the 
present year that they will do what we hope 
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may be done with them. Further, tree 
planting will be carried on to a limited extent 
in the first. year, increasing in extent from year 
to year. Careful plans have been drawn up 
in an effort to assist the farmers and the 
ranchers in the conservation of the water in 
the district. Throughout the whole program 
it is our purpose to assist the farmers, and 
to demonstrate whether or not the people 
in these areas can continue to live there with 
only very little more moisture than they are 
now receiving. Our first alm is to do every- 
thing possible to make these people self-sus- 
taining. Secondly we must decide which areas 
are best suited for grain growing, which are 
best suited for ranching, and the best way to 
handle those areas which are intermediate.” 


The Senate Standing Com- 


Senate mittee on Public Health and 
Committee Inspection of Food, in its 
recommends second report submitted on 
health April 38, recommended :— 

conference. 1. The early convening 


of a conference of Provin- 
cial Ministers of Health with the object of 
ascertaining the general conditions of health 
throughout Canada. 

2. That the Government co-operate with 
provincial authorities in co-ordinating the 
most effective measures to maintain and im- 
prove health conditions in Canada. 

3. That this conference consider the advisa- 
bility of continuing federal grants to divers 
bodies and associations which make it their 
concern to educate the public in the field of 
social health and prevention of disease and of 
re-establishing certain grants which have been 
discontinued, namely: those to the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
the Canadian Social Hygiene Council. 


A recent compilation pre- 
pared by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Fam- 
ily Welfare indicates that 
the six Canadian provinces 
in which mothers’ allow- 
ances systems are in effect, viz—Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan—are expending 
$5,200,000 to $5,300,000 per annum for aid 
to 15,750 families, having in care approxi- 
mately 40,200 children. Of the remaining 
three provinces, no such legislation exists in 
Quebec or Prince Edward Island, while in 
New Brunswick an Act was passed in 1930 but 
never proclaimed. Detailed information on 
the administration of this legislation in each 
of the provinces where it is in force is pub- 
lished annually by the respective provincial 
authorities, and these reports are reviewed in 
The Lasour GAZETTE. 


Summary of 
mothers’ 
allowances 
in Canada. 
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With the purpose of per- 


Industrial mitting “the Government 
Standards Bill to promote and encourage 
in Ontario agreements between em- 
Legislature. ployers and employees in 


the various industries and 
to permit such agreements to be given the 
force of law for a period of one year,” the - 
Industrial Standards A'tct was introduced in 
the Ontario Legislature on March 22. By 
industrial standards is meant the schedule of 
“the maximum number of hours in each day 
or of days in the week, or both, which an 
employee shall be permitted to work;” and 
the schedule of minimum wages paid to an 
employee. 

Administered by the Minimum Wage Board, 
the Act is to apply to every business and 
industry except mining and agriculture, and 
the term “employee” is all inclusive with 
the exception of domestic servants. The 
Minister of Labour is empowered to establish 
zones within which, upon petition of employees 
or employers of any industry, a conference 
may be convened for detenmining the stand- 
ards applicable to such industry. Upon agree- 
ment on schedules of wages and hours, the 
Minister is empowered to declare such sched- 
ules in force throughout the industry within 
the defined zone or zones. Local boards in 
each zone are to hear complaints of employees 
and employers to whom the schedules apply. 


An employer who violates any of the regu- 
lations is liable to a fine of not less than 
$25 and not exceeding $100, and in default of 
payment, to imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, besides paying the full amount 
of wages unpaid. Employees who agree to 
work for less wages or more hours than con- 
tained in the schedules will be faced with 
penalties ranging between $1 and $10, or 
imprisonment for not more than ten days. 


As intimated in the Speech 
Limitation of from the Throne, there has 
working hours been introduced in the 
in Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia Legislature a 

bill respecting the limitation 
of the hours of work in certain industrial 
undertakings. The bill, which was given its 
first reading on March 14, defines the term 
“industrial undertakings” as including :— 


(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for 
the extraction of minerals from the earth; 


(b) Industries in which articles are manu- 
factured, altered, cleaned, repaired, orna- 
mented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up 
or demolished, or in which materials are 
tnansformed; including ship-building and the 
generation, transformation and transmission of 
electricity or motive power of any kind; 
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(c) Construction, reconstruction, mainten- 
ance, repair, alteration, or demolition of any 
building, railway, tramway, harbour, dock, 
pier, canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, 
bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic 
or telephonic installation, electrical under- 
taking, gas work, waterwork or other work 
of construction, as well as the preparation 
for or laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure. 


The Act is to be administered by a Board 


of Adjustment, consisting of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour as chairman, and two other 
appointed members. This Board is authorized 
to determine the number of working hours 
per day or per week, the categories of work- 
men employed in the establishments covered 
by the Act, and the districts to which the 
provisions shall apply as well as the duration 
of time. It is also provided that the limit of 
working hours may be exceeded in cases of 
accident or urgency, etc. Records of wages 
and hours, and a register of all employees are 
to be maintained. 


In an article elsewhere in 
Recent trends this issue there is given a 
in United States summary of several meas- 
legislation ures introduced in the 

United States Congress. 
Though varying in specific purpose, collectively 
they represent a cross-section of recent de- 
velopments in the program for industrial 
recovery instituted by President Roosevelt. 
At this writing, only one of these measures— 
the Works Relief Bill—has been finally 
adopted. Three have advanced through com- 
mittee, while others are still in committee 
stage, with representations being heard for 
and against. An outline is also presented of 
the effect of the codes on hours of work and 
earnings. 


The March issue of the 
Employment Ministry of Labour Gazette 
situation in (Great Britain) contains a 
various review of statistics of em- 
countries. ployment and unemploy- 


ment in various countries 
for the period 1929 to 1934. While noting 
that comparisons based on the statistics pre- 
sented are subject to qualification owing to 
variations in the statistical bases of the dif- 
ferent countries, yet it is stated that the figures 
“provide a broad indication of the nature and 
direction of the changes in the amount of un- 
employment in each country.” 

An analysis of the statistics indicates that 
only in Great Britain, South Africa and Japan 
were the numbers in employment in 1934 at 
or near the level of 1929. However, in Canada, 
United States, Sweden, Germany and Poland 
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the figures for 1934 showed substantial im- 
provement over those for 1982 and 1933, while 
in France and Switzerland no improvement 
was registered, and in Italy the gain was 
slight. In (Czechoslovakia, the last three quar- 
ters of 1934 showed a marked increase in 
employment over the first quarter of the 
year, the same being also true of Italy. 


It has been announced at 


Registration Geneva that the formal 
of Canadian patification by Canada of 
ratifications. the Hours of Work (Indus- 


try) Convention, 1919, and 
the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921, 
was registered with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations on March 21, 1935. 





Meeting in conference at Montreal on 
March 26, Mayors and representatives from 
approximately one hundred Canadian munici- 
palities unanimously adopted a resolution 
“that from and after April 1, the Dominion 
Government assume the entire cost of un- 
employment relief in the Dominion of 
Canada.” This recommendation was subse- 
quently presented before members of the 
Dominion Cabinet and the delegation was 
informed that their representations should 
be made to the provincial governments. 





An item in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE on page 304 referred to a resolution 
introduced in the House of Commons by Dr. 
I. D. Cotnam which called for the application 
of the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act to 
blind persons over forty years of age. On 
motion of Hon. W. A. Gordon, that resolution 
was referred to the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial and International Relations. 
The Committee in its report to the House 
unanimously recommended the application of 
the Act to blind persons reaching 40 years of 
age. However, in view of the fact that this 
legislation is not yet in force in New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec (as pointed out in the 
committee report). Dr. Cotnam moved that 
the resolution be referred back to the Com- 
mittee with power to bring in a recommenda- 
tion for a special act covering the nine prov- 
inces. 





Replying to questions in the Quebec Legis- 
lature respecting the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Hon. C. J. Arcand, Minis- 
ter of Labour stated that the number of claims 
approved for compensation in Schedule I in- 
dustries in 1934 totalled 14,242. Medical aid 
only was required in 15.181 other cases. From 
January 1, 1934 to November 30, 1934, a 
total of $436,662.74 was expended in medical 
assistance in Schedule I. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1935 


she following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1935, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time logs 
Date Number employees] in working 
of disputes | ji volved days 
*Mar. 1935... 13 3, 276 21,043 
*Feb. 1935... Zi 1,545 16,116 
Mar. 1934... 29 7,098 88, 642 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” é 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
March shows a considerable increase over the 
number during February, with increases in the 
numbers of workers involved and in the time 
loss incurred, but considerable decreases from 
the figures for March last year. The increases 
for the past month were due chiefly to strikes 
involving coal miners at ‘Corbin, B.C., and at 
New Waterford, N.S., and millinery workers in 
Montreal, P.Q., while the only strike of impor- 
tance in February involved coal miners at 
Springhill, NS., for a few days. In March last 
year strikes of loggers in Vancouver Island, 
coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., and millinery 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., involved compara- 
tively large numbers of employees and resulted 
in considerable time loss. ' 

Five disputes, involving 297 workers, were 
carried over from February, including a dis- 
pute of men’s clothing factory workers em- 
ployed by one firm in Winnipeg, Man., not 
reported in time for inclusion in the table in 
the March issue of the Lasour Gazerre. Eight 
disputes commenced during March. Of the 
thirteen disputes on record, nine terminated 
during the month, two in favour of the em- 
ployers involved, two in favour of the workers 
concerned, while compromise settlements were 


reached in five cases. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were four disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: coal 
miners, Corbin, B.C.; compositors, Calgary, 
Alta.; millinery workers, Montreal, P.Q., and 
furniture factory workers, Chesley, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to 
four such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934; compositors, London, Ont., March 1, 
1934, two employers; and hat factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., March 5, 1935, one employer, 
this last being added this month. The dispute 
involving shoe factory workers employed by 
one firm at Preston, Ont., commencing Sep- 
tember 18, 1934, and carried in this list for 
some time, is recorded as lapsed by the end of 
March and has consequently been removed 
from the list. 


In connection with the strike of printing 
compositors in two newspaper establishments 
at London, Ont., which commenced on March 
1, 1934, the strikers being replaced from time 
to time (shown in the February issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE as removed from the statis- 
tical record to the above paragraph), the de- 
partment was informed during March that 
negotiations had been resumed with prospects 
of a settlement. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


A dispute involving deckhands on two steam- 
ships at Vancouver and New Westminster, 
B.C., on February 25 and 26, was noted in the 
March issue of the Lasour Gazerre. Reports 
from the parties involved show that forty-five 
men ceased work for one and one-half days, 
securing their demands for payment of over- 
time wages at 50 cents per hour after eight 
hours per day or on Sunday, and increases in 
wages for firemen from $60 per month with 
board, etc., to $67.50. The strikers were sup- 
ported by longshoremen refusing to unload 
the ships. The employer stated that as a re- 
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sult of these increases in operating costs, it was 
necessary to lay up two of the ships in opera- 
tion. 

A minor dispute involving deckhands, etc., 
on a steamship at Vancouver, B-C., on March 
25 has been reported in the press. The men 
eeased work for a few hours, securmg payment 
of wages for overtime work after eight hours, 
increases in wages for some classes, and one 
day in seven off. 

A similar dispute on another ship at Van- 
couver on March 26 was also reported, de- 
mands for payment of wages for overtime 
work being conceded, with no cargo to be 
handled by the crew while in the port. 

A stoppage of work for a few hours in two 
dressmaking establishments in Montreal, P.Q., 
on March 19 has been reported in the press. It 
appears that this was done in order to nego- 
tiate changes in piece rates. 

A minor dispute involving bricklayers and 
carpenters on two buildings in Toronto for a 
short time early in March was reported in the 
press, increases in wages being secured. 

A dispute involving coal miners at Prince- 
ton, B.C., in February was noted in the March 
issue of the Lapour GazettE. Reports secured 
by the Department show that one mine was 
closed on February 19 owing to financial diffi- 
culties, wages not having been paid that 
month. 
tions under an agreement with the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, to be in effect until 
November 30, 1935, had involved great losses, 
due to interference by union officials with the 
management of the mine, particularly in the 
hiring of men and placing them in the mine. 
Arrangements were made to pay the wages 
due. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Bakery EmMmpiLoyees, Toronto, Ont.—As 
stated in the Lasour GazettE for March a 
settlement of this dispute affecting one em- 
ployer was reached early in March, only 
union members to be employed after certain 
fixed dates, replacing those taken on during 
the dispute. 

LreatHer JAcKet MAKgrRS, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
This dispute as to wages, distribution of work 
and alleged excessive overtime under the 
agreement im effect was settled through the 
mediation of a conciliation officer of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour. Work was re- 
sumed under the terms of the agreement, 
some of the rates for piece work being ad- 
justed. 

Men’s CLotHING Factory EMPLOYEES, WIN- 
Nipec, MAN.—This dispute involving one fac- 
tory, not reported in time for inclusion in the 
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March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, com- 
menced on February 25, against the discharge 
of one employee for alleged inefficiency, and 
was reported terminated at the end of the 
month, in favour of the workers. 


PRINTING Composirors, CALGARY, ALTA— 
Compositors in one newspaper establishment, 
involved in a cessation of work since January 
10, 1935, as a result of a reduction in wages, 
were joined by five compositors in the job 
printing department on March 6. The dis- 
pute was reported unterminated at the end 
of the month. 


CoaL Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on March 
14, demanding full pay for time last through a 
breakdown of equipment. Work was resumed 
on the next regular working day. As a result 
of discussions later between the management 
and representatives of the miners it was de- 
cided to make a complete check of operations 
in the mine for one week. 


Hat Facrory Workers, Montreat, P.Q— 
A number of workers in one establishment 
ceased work on March 5, demanding recogni- 
tion of the International Hat, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers’ Union and the observance of 
union wages and working conditions. The 
employer stated that only eight out of fifty 
employees ceased work and that operations 
were being carried on in full, also that he 
had a verbal agreement with another union. 
Following intimidation and threats by the 
strikers a temporary injunction against this 
was secured in the courts. By the end of the 
month employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected. 


Mitirnery Workers, Montreau, P.Q.—Em- 
ployees in thirty-five establishments in Mont- 
real ceased work on March 29, the agreement 
between the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers’ International Union and the 
Millinery Manufacturers’ Association having 
expired and not been renewed with changes 
proposed by the union, namely wage increases 
the forty hour week and employment of 
union members only. On April 1 a settlement 
was reached for most of the establishments 
providing for the forty hour week, the “closed 
shop” and certain wage increases. Negotia- 
tions as to the other establishments were to 
follow. 


UPHOLSTERERS (FURNITURE), ToRONTO, ONT. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 


-on March 1 against the discharge of one em- 


ployee. The union alleged that this was an 
attempt to break the agreement in effect 
until August. Work was resumed on March 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1935 


Number 

Industry, of 
occupation and locality workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1935. 


Mininea, Erc.— 
Coal miners; Corbin,.B.C.. . so.« 


MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Toronto, 
OD G Seren ee. eee, pee 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Leather jacket makers, Ham- 
NI COMEN Oi eeu ee es 


Textiles, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Winnipeg, Man.......... 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, (printing), 
eonVve rN lig :.. bio. aamnceiet® » 


(b) 


MinineG, Etc.— 
Ccal miners, New Waterford, 
Be RRND aes Sok cheat 


MaANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hat factory workers, Mont- 
peaked PO Us Ase cree ee aoe 
Millinery workers, Montreal, 
ee art ae ee 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture upholsterers, Tor- 
TE PO By 10 ee ee ee 


Furniture factory workers, 
Chesiey, Gut..4 ns hoe 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, Brantford, Ont..... 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters: “Loronto, Ont 5 ee. 


Shipbuilding— 
Ship builders, 
St. John, N.B 


200 


14 


23 


10 


1,000 


1,4 


2 


00 


00 


40 


14,000 |Commenced Jan. 21, 


28 


391 


200 


780 


1,000 


100 


2,800 


84 


1, 200 


60 


100 


300 |Commenced Mar. 5, 


Commenced Jan. 2, 


Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; 





1935; against dismissal of 
worker and for certain changes in conditions; 
unterminated, 


1935; against discharge of 
employee; terminated Mar. 2, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Jan. 24, 1935; for increased wages, 
reduction of overtime and equal distribution of 
work; terminated Mar. 20, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Feb. 25, 1935; against discharge of 
worker and for recognition of union and shop com- 
mittee; terminated Mar. 31, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 


against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1935. 


Commenced Mar. 14, 1935; for full pay during repair 
period; terminated Mar. 15, 1935; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Mar. 5, 1935; for union recognition, 
wages and working conditions; strikers replaced 
and employment conditions no longer affected by 
the end of the month. 


Commenced Mar. 29, 1935; for renewal of agreement 
with increased wages, 40 hour week and ‘‘closed 
shop;”’ unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1935; against discharge of 
worker; terminated Mar. 16, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 25, 1935; for reinstatement of 
union employees; unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 15, 1935; against dismissal of 
worker and for increase in wages; terminated 
Mar. 16, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1935; for a two months’ re- 
newal of union agreement; terminated Mar. 2, 
1935; in favour of workers. 


1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 7, 1935; compromise. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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18, all strikers being reinstated, the union 
agreement continuing in effect, but the dis- 
charged employee was not reinstated. 


FURNITURE Factory WorxKERS, CHESLEY, ONT. 
—Employees in two establishments ceased 
work on March 26, demanding the reinstate- 
ment of members of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners discharged from 
time to time following the organization of a 
local in November, 1934. In a demonstration, 
in which workers from other towns partici- 
pated, windows in one factory were broken. 
The municipal authorities discussed the situa- 
tion with officials of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour toward the end of the month 
with a view to securing a settlement. 

Wasuinec Macuine’ Factory Workers, 
BRANTFoRD, Ont.—Employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work at closing time on March 
14, demanding increases in wages and the re- 
instatement of the chairman of the employees’ 
committee, who had been dismissed when an 
increase was requested. Following negotia- 
tions between union officials and the employer, 
work was resumed, the chairman being re- 
instated and an adjustment in the wage pay- 
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ment system made. Prior to the strike the 
employees had written to the Department re- 
garding the dispute and they were informed 
that the conciliation service of the iene sin 
was available if desired. 


PAINTERS, Toronto, ONnt—Workers em- 
ployed by eighteen painting contractors ceased 
work on March 1 for one day demanding a 
two months’ renewal of an agreement with 
the painters’ local of the Building Trades In- 
dustrial Union which expired on February 28, 
this being conceded. It is not reported that 
all of the 200 painters affected were em- 
ployed at the time. 

SHIPBUILDERS, Riveters, Etc., Sr. JouHN, 
N.B—Boilermakers, riveters, welders, angle- 
smiths, etc., in one establishment ceased work 
on March 5, demanding imcreases in wages, 
changes in working conditions, and a signed 
agreement. As stated elsewhere in this issue 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour brought about a settlement 
providing for increases of 24 cents to 10 cents 
per hour, and changes in working conditions. 
Other classes of employees, machinists, etc., 
were later given increases and the agreements 
reached are outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only one each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary was 438 and 15 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
58 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 14,800 workers with a time loss of 
75,000 working days for the month. Of the 
43 disputes beginning in February, 6 were 


over demands for increases in wages, 6 over 
proposed wage reductions and 12 over other 
wage questions, one over working hours, 14 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons and 3 over other 
questions; one other stoppage was due to 
sympathetic action. Settlements were reached 
during the month in 41 disputes, of which 11 
were settled im favour of workers, 18 in favour 
of employers and 12 resulted in compromises; 
in 5 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 
Irish Free State 


Two strikes of transport workers began 
March 2, one a partial strike of railway work- 
ers at Dublin and other points, which was 
caused by a dispute between two rival unions, 
terminated March 12 through the mediation 
of government officials; the other was of bus 
and tram workers in Dublin, caused by the 
dismissal of an employee and also to secure 
higher wages, was still in effect at the be- 
ginning of April. 

United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 114 and 132 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
246 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 70,000 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 509,000 working days for the month. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
DECEMBER 1, 1934, TO MARCH 31, 1935 


(a ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 

by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes occur- 
ring in industries coming directly under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, preliminary inquiries 
and mediation by officers of the Department 
result im the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provimces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
Important conciliation, matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period from December 1, 1934, to 
March 31, 1935. (An article covering the 
period August 1, 1934 to November 30, 1934, 
appeared in the Labour Gazette, December, 
1934, page 1086). 

Compositors, Calgary Alta—Early in Janu- 
ary, 1935, a dispute arose between the man- 
agement of the Albertan Publishing Company, 
Limited, and the compositors in their employ, 
members of Local No. 449, International 
Typographical Union, over a proposed wage 
reduction of 10 cents per hour. The employers 
stated the the financial condition of the com- 
pany made such reduction imperative, while 
the employees contended that the Union had 
a similar agreement with other publishing 
companies in Calgary and therefore they could 
not waive the provisions of the existing 
agreement with the Albertan Company, which 
agreement would not expire until May 15, 
1935. Negotiations between representatives of 


the employees and the employing company 
were not successful and the men ceased work 
on January 10th. A few days later a mediator 
of the federal Department of Labour inter- 
view the president of the Company and also 
the International representative of the Typo- 
graphical Union but was unable to find any 
basis of settlement. Approximately 20 men 
were stated to be imvolved. 


Metal Miners, Flin Flon, Man—In Janu- 
ary, 1935, the Employees’ Welfare Board of 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited, Flin Flon, Man., brought to 
the attention of the Department of Labour 
certain misunderstandings between that Board 
and the management of the Company relating 
to an agreement which was at that time 
under discussion, and asked for certain in- 
formation on the subject. The Departmental 
letter in reply, a copy of which was for- 
warded to the General Manager of the Com- 
pany, proved of material assistance to the 
parties in their negotiations. 


Coal Miners, Corbin, B.C—On Jamuary 21, 
1935, approximately 220 coal miners, members 
of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, af- 
filiated with the Workers’ Unity League, in 
the employ of the Corbin Collieries, Limited, 
Corbin, B.C., ceased work, demanding a num- 
ber of conicessions. A mediator of the Federal 
Department of Labour arrived in Corbin on 
February 7th and held a conference with the 
strikers’ committee, when all points at issue 
were discussed. Following this conference the 
mediator had a lengthy discussion with offi- 
cials of the Company, which led to a joint 
conference being held. As a result of this 
conference the management agreed to con- 
cede all of the main demands of the miners 
but stipulated, however, that the miners 
must refrain from pit-head strikes and in 
future deal with disputes in the manner 
provided for by agreement. A mass meeting 
of the miners followed but the men declined 
to ratify this arrangement and instead in- 
creased their demands, which were refused by 
the ‘Company. The departmental mediator 
found that he was not in a position to be of 
further assistance. 


Electrician, Niagara Falls, Ont—KEKarly in 
February, 1935, word was received in the De- 
partment of Labour that an electrician in the 
employ of the North American Cyanamid 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., had been dis- 
missed because of membership in a union, and 
a request was made for the assistance of the 
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Department in having this party reinstated. 
A mediator of the Department proceeded to 
Niagara Falls and discussed this question with 
the manager of the Company at that point. 
The manager, however, maintained that this 
man had not been dismissed but had merely 
been laid off and for other reasons than those 
alleged, and he willingly agreed to take him 
back in his former position within a short 
period. The Department has since been ad- 
vised that this has been done. 


Optical Workers, Toronto, Ont—In Feb- 
ruary, 1985, a request was received in the De- 
partment of Labour from the Optical Workers’ 
Union, Toronto, Ont., for mediatorial as- 
sistance to bring about agreements with cer- 
tain optical companies in that city. Corre- 
spondence was exchanged on the subject, and 
an official of the Department interviewed off- 
cers of the union concerned. The Departmental 
official was finally advised that, if later on 
it was considered that the Department couid 
be of assistance, advice to this effect would 
be given, but up to the present no further 
word has been received. Approximately 70 
workers were mvolved in this matter. 


Compositors, Hamilton, Ont—On February 
2, 1985, a request for mediatorial assistance 
was received in the Department of Labour 
from the secretary of Local Union No. 129, 
International Typographical Union, to deal 
with a dispute involving members of that 
union employed on the staffs of the Hamilton 
Herald and Hamilton Spectator, and an officer 
of the Department immediately visited Ham- 
ilton for this purpose. It was learned that 
the men had asked for a substantial increase 
in wages and the institution of a 40-hour 
week. The Departmental mediator held sep- 
arate conferences with the interested parties 
and eventually a basis of settlement was 
found which was acceptable to those con- 
cerned. This arrangement is not covered by 
a signed agreement and will expire on July 
Ist next. Approximately 62 printers were in- 
volved in the dispute. 


Ship Builders, Saint John, N.B—On , the 
afternoon of March 5, 19385, some 125 steel 
workers employed by the Saint John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., ceased work, demanding an 
- Increase in wages and improvements in work- 
ing conditions. The conference which was 
held on the following day between officials 
of the Company and ithe strikers’ commitee 
failed to effect a settlement, and a request 
was received in the Department of Labour 
for mediatorial assistance. A Departmental 
officer proceeded to Saint John at once, ar- 
riving there early on the afternoon of the 
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7th. He immediately held a conference with 
the strikers’ committee, and later on in the 
day arrangements were made for a joint con- 
ference, during which a basis of settlement of 
all disputed points was found. Following this 
conference a mass meeting of the strikers 
was held at which the Departmental mediator 
was present, and’ at this meeting approval 
was given to the concessions offered by the 
employing Company. Late that evening a 
new agreement was drawn up providing for 
a general increase in wages for all classes of 
workers concerned and a considerable im- 
provement in working conditions. The strikers 
returned to work the following morning. 


In Ontario 4,880 accidents were reported 
to the Compensation Board during the 
month of March, as compared with 4,628 dur- 
ing February, and 4,057 during March of 1934. 
There were the same number of fatalities re- 
ported during March as during February, 
namely, 21. The total benefits awarded 
amounted to $511,469.91, of which $420,524.42 
was for compensation and $90,945.49 for medi- 
eal aid. The accidents reported during the 
first quarter of 1935 numbered 13,884, as com- 
pared with 11,794 during the same period last 
year, and the benefits awarded amounted to 
$1,430,635.12, as against $934,922.51 during the 
corresponding period of 1934. 





The Legislature of Manitoba has appointed 
a special committee of fifteen members—five 
representing the employers, five the employees, 
and five the Legislature—to investigate and 
report upon the application and adminis- 
tration of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the question of compensation to the families 
of persons killed while employed in any in- 
dustry and to the persons injured in employ- 
ment. The committee is empowered to sum- 
mon witnesses, take affirmations, and require 
the production of records, ete. It is to re- 
port at the next session of the Legislature. 


Following a motion introduced in the British 
Columbia Legislature to appoint a _ special 
committee to examine the Mothers’ Pension 
Act, an amendment was adopted as follows: 
“That this House approves of the course 
pursued by the Government in its proposals 
for the co-ordination of the social welfare 
services under expert supervision, and is of 
the opinion that the information which it will 
be possible to obtain under careful and pains- 
taking administration will result in the pro- 
tection of the interests of all justly entitled 
under the provisions of the various acts in 
that behalf.” 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


op WO new decisions, a supplementary hearing 

in an earlier case and a satisfactory settle- 
ment of another case which had been referred 
back to the disputants for more complete 
information were given recently by the Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 
Earlier decisions were outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, November, 1934, page 993, and in 
previous issues; and the fifth report of the 
proceedings of the Board, covering the period 
from October 1, 19380, to September 30, 1933, 
was issued as a supplement to the issue of De- 
cember, 1938. 

The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement concluded in.1918 between the vari- 
ous railway companies and certain of the rail- 
way organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the railways 
during the continuance of the war. It has 
power to determine all differences arising be- 
tween the railway companies and members of 
any of the six railway brotherhoods, “ includ- 
ing the interpretation of wage schedules or 
agreements having due regard to the rights of 
the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the following 
railway Brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 439—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor was disallowed a mileage claim 
while in charge of a snow plough extra. In 
compliance with orders, he reported for duty 
at Ottawa for a snow plough extra to Two 
Rivers and return to Madawaska. He left 
Ottawa at 240 p.m., reached Two rivers (33 
miles past Madawaska, turned at that point 
and arrived at Madawaska at 3.25 a.m. He was 
compensated on the basis of continuous time 
(Ottawa-Two Rivers-Madawaska) being allow- 
ed 227 miles for the trip. A new day was 
claimed for the trip Madawaska to Two Rivers 
and return. 

Supporting this claim, the contention of the 
employees was that the conductor was ordered 


in turn-around service, Ottawa to Two Rivers 
and return, a distance of 163 miles. This was 
stated to be in distinct violation of an under- 
standing wherein “It was agreed that men in 
freight service may be ordered for turn- 
around trip between terminals where the dis- 
tance is less than 100 miles, but the first-in- 
first-out rule must be observed at the turn- 
around terminal. e 

The employees’ statement then adds: 

“This crew arrived at Madawaska, the dis- 
tant terminal for unassigned crews operating 
on this freight section, at 920 pm. Off duty 
950 p.m. Total time 8 hrs. 5 min., distance 
128 miles, claimed 145 miles. Left Madawaska 
for Two Rivers at 9.50 p.m. returned to Mada- 
waska at 3.25 a.m., total of 5 hrs. 35 minutes. 
Claimed 120 miles—a total of 265 miles for 
both trips. Allowed 227 miles or a shortage of 
38 miles.” 

It was further contended that had there been 
a crew at Madawaska (the sub-division ter- 
minal) the conductor would not have been 
used beyond that point, but since the Company 
saw fit to use him beyond his distant ter- 
minal, “it could only be done as a new trip 
and paid for accordingly.” 

The Railway contended that since April 30, 
1933, the unassigned service on the Renfrew 
sub-division (Ottawa to Cache Lake) had been 
performed by trainmen with home terminal at 
Ottawa, Madawaska no longer being the ter- 
minal for crews in unassigned service. 

With reference to the conductor’s action at 
Madawaska, the statement continues: The 
conductor “took it upon himself to book off 
duty at Madawaska when passing through 
Madawaska westbound en route to the turning 
point, Two Rivers, without any authority or 
instructions to do so; he not having completed 
the trip for which he was ordered. This he 
evidently did with the intention of submitting 
two time tickets for the trip for which ordered.” 

Without deciding whether or not Mada- 
waska was a terminal, the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees for 38 additional miles. 


Case No. 440—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


On February 19, 1934, the crew regularly as- 
signed in passenger service operating Trains 
Nos. 81 and 82 between Montreal and Mas- 
sena were delayed en route on Train No. 82, 
Montreal to Massena, to such an extent that 
they could not be turned out of Massena on 
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Train No. 81 on February 20 without violat- 
ing the U.S. Sixteen Hour Law. In order to 
get a crew to Massena to bring out Train No. 
81 on the morning of February 20, it was 
necessary to operate a special train movement 
from Montreal to Massena, and this special 
crew (consisting of a conductor and two brake- 
men) were ordered from Montreal to Massena 
and return. 

For this trip the special crew were com- 
pensated at passenger rates and the employees’ 
contention was that they were entitled to 
be paid at through freight rates and in support 
of this claim, Article 8 (a) and Article 16 of 
the current schedule were quoted. 

The railway’s statement declared that the 
special crew was ordered for passenger service 
and therefore compensated at passenger rates; 
that a baggage car or combination car could 
have been used, but this would not have been 
as. convenient for the crew, and had such a 
car been furnished there would heve been no 
claim for freight rates; and that Article 16 
did not apply in this case. 

The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Supplement No. 2 to Case No. 426—Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic Re- 
gion) and Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees. 


In a supplemental hearing of Case 426 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1934, page 406, and 
August, 1934, page 735) a statement was sub- 
mitted by the employees’ representative asking 
for a further interpretation of the Board’s 
decision. At the original hearing of the case 
(which concerned the proper pay for carpenters, 
bridgemen, painters, etc., laid off from the 
Bridge and Building Department who take 
jobs as labourers under a B. and B. foreman) 
the decision of the Board was that when reduc- 
tion in staff is made carpenters and bridge- 
men who take jobs as labourers in bridge and 
building groups are entitled to 42 cents per 
hour. It was also recommended by the Board 
that all claims in question should be analysed 
between the company and the employees on 
this basis, and if any questions remain in such 
cases they would be further considered by the 
Board upon presentation of specific informa- 
tion. 

There developed a difference of opinion in 
the matter of the presence or absence of other 
labourers employed in the gang at 42 cents 
per hour rate, and how this facter would effect 
the application of the 42 cent per hour rate to 
bridge and building men who take jobs as 
labourers. 

On this point the Board ruled that “there 
need not necessarily be other labourers in a 
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bridge and building gang receiving the 42 
cent rate to entiltle a demoted carpenter or 
bridgeman working as a labourer to receive 
such rates.” 


It now appears that the employees wish the 
Board to determine what men should be so 
paid. 


Case No. 416—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


This case was heard originally on August 8, 
1933. It concerned the claim of a conductor 
and brakeman for 100 miles on two days in 
September, 1932, when trains 447 and 448 were 
cancelled between Belleville and Ottawa. The 
case was referred back to the parties for more 
complete information,.and the parties to the 
dispute have now advised the Board that a 
satisfactory settlement has been reached. This 
case is therefore closed. 


Canadian Coal Production Statistics 


As indicated in a bulletin of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Canadian coal output 
during October, November and December, 
1934, totalled 4,268,741 tons, an advance of 1 
per cent over the tonnage produced in the 
corresponding period of 1933. During the last 
quarter of 1934 bitumimous coal production 
amounted to 2,687,355 tons, sub-bitumimous 
coal, 196,332 tons and lignite coal, 1,385,054 
tons. 

Canada imported 4,010,619 tons of coal dur- 
ing the period under review—an increase of 
13 per cent over the tonnage imported in the 
last three months of 1933—while exports of 
Canadian coal were recorded at 120,884 tons 
as against 81,214 tons in the last quarter of 
1933. 

Canadian coal mines furnished employment 
to 26,931 men. in October, 27,678 men in Nov- 
ember and 27,164 men in December. The 
average output per man during this period 
was 157 tons and the average production per 
man-day was 2.7 toms. 

During the calendar year 1934 Canada pro- 
duced 13,795,649 tons as compared with 11.- 
903,344 tons in the preceding year. Imports 
during 1934 totalled 13,813,657 tons made ur 
of 3,537,309 tons of anthracite coal, 10,273,557 
tons of bituminous coal and 2,791 tons of lig- 
nite coal. Exports of Canadian coal con- 
sisted of 294,886 tons of bituminous coal and 
11,449 tons of lignite coal. Canada’s coal 
supply in 1984 totalled 27,302,971 tons or 18 
per cent above the 1933 level. 
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THE RELIEF ACT, 1935 


N March 19, the Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour introduced in the 
House of Commons a measure providing for 
unemployment and farm relief. This enact- 
ment was generally similar in its terms to 
the Relief Act 1934 (Labour Gazette, April, 
1934, page 341). 


The text of the Act which has received all 
its readings, is as follows: 


AN Act Resprectina ReiLierF MEASURES 


Whereas the Provinces may require further 
assistance in carrying out the necessary relief 
measures and in meeting financial conditions 
as the same may arise; and whereas in such 
event it is in the national interest that Par- 
liament should support and supplement the 
relief measures of the Provinces and grant 
them financial assistance in such manner and 
to such extent as the Governor in Council may 
deem expedient; anid whereas it is necessary 
to make provision for further expenditure for 
relief purposes under the Department of Na- 
tional Defence and the Department of the 
Interior; and whereas for these and similar 
purposes the powers necessary to insure the 
speedy and unhampered prosecution of such 
relief measures and the maintenance of the 
credit of the Dominion and the Provinces 
thereof should be vested in the Governor in 
Council; now, therefore, His Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as 
follows:— 

1. This Act may be cited as The Relief Act, 
1935. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
statute or law the Governor in Council may, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon,—enter into agreements with any 
of the provinces respecting relief measures 
therein; grant financial assistance to any prov- 
ince and to Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited by way of loan, advance, guar- 
antee or otherwise; and in respect of such 
loans, advances and guarantees, may accept 
such security, enter into such agreements and 
generally do all such acts and things as the 
Governor in Council may deem necessary and 
expedient in the public interest. 

3. In addition to the powers conferred under 
the provisions of any statute or law the Gov- 
ernor in Council may, when Parliament is not 
in session, take all such measures as in his 
discretion may be deemed necessary or aid- 
visable to maintain, within the competence of 
Parliament, peace, order and good government 
throughout Canada; and at all times take all 
such measures as in his discretion may be 
deemed necessary or advisable to protect and 
maintain the credit and financial position of 
the Dominion or any Province thereof. 

4, Without restricting the generality of the 
terms of the next preceding section hereof and 
notwithstanding the provisions of any statute 
or law, the Governor in Council may 

(a) Provide for special relief, works and 
undertakings under control and direction of 
the Department of National Defence and the 
Department of the Interior; 
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(b) Take all such other measures as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable for carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 

5. The Governor in Council may pay out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund such moneys 
as may be necessary for all or any of the 
purposes of this Act. 

6. The Governor in Council shall have full 
power to make all such orders and regulations 
as may be deeemed necessary or desirable to 
are out the purposes and intention of this 

et. 

7. All orders and regulations of the Govy- 
ernor in Council made hereunder shall have 
the force of law and may be varied, extended 
or revoked by any subsequent order or regu- 
lation; but if any order or regulation is varied, 
extended or revoked, neither the previous 
operation thereof nor anything duly done 
thereunder shall be affected thereby, nor shall 
any right, privilege, obligation or liability ac- 
quired, accrued, accruing or incurred there- 
under be affected by any such variation, 
extension or revocation. 

8. All orders in Council and regulations made 
under the provisions of this Act shall be laid 
before the House of Commons forthwith after 
the making thereof if Parliament is then sit- 
ting, or if not, said orders in council or regu- 
lations or an abstract thereof disclosing their 
essential provisions shall be published in the 
next following issue of the CANADA GAZETTE. 

9. A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the expiration of 
this Act, or if Parliament is not then in ses- 
sion, shall be published and made available for 
distribution by the Department of Labour, con- 
taining a full and correct statement of the 
moneys expended, guarantees given and obli- 
gations contracted under this Act. 

10. Notwithstanding the expiration of The Re- 
lief Act, 1934, chapter fifteen of the statutes 
of 1934, on the thirty-first day of March, 1935, 
and the provisions of the said Act, all undis- 
charged obligations created under the author- 
ity of the said Act may be paid and discharged 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

1l. This Att shall expire on the thirty-first 
day of March, 1936, but any obligation or 
liability incurred or created under the author- 
ity of this Act may be paid and discharged 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund not- 
withstanding the expiration of this Act on the 
said date. 





The Legislature of Alberta adopted a reso- 
lution on March 7, which urged that the age 
limit for old age pensions should be reduced 
to 60 years and that the age limit for war 
veterans be placed at 50 years. 





The Canada Gazette of March 16, contains 
the by-laws of the pilotage district of the 
Restigouche river. The regulations define the 
boundaries of the pilotage district, sets forth 
the rates for pilotage, license fees together 
with sections dealing with apprentices, dis- 
cipline, disputes, etc. Regulations governing 
pilots in the district of Saint John were given 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, page 31. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the industry and district by 
an Order in Council of an ‘agreement affecting 
quarrymen and cut stone workers (other than 
granite and marble) throughout the province, 
a correction of the Order in Council affecting 
the manufacture of men’s and boys’ clothing 
throughout the province, a request for a 
change in the Order in Council affecting 
bakers at Three Rivers and district, and ap- 
plications for the extension of agreements af- 
fecting bakers and confectioners at Hull, build- 
ing trades at Joliette, building trades at Vic- 
toriaville, building trades at St. Hyacinthe, 
and painters at Quebec. 

Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour GazerTe, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by any assccia- 
tion of employees or employers which is a 
party to a collective agreement, to have those 
terms of such agreement which concern rates 
of wages and hours of labour made obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the same 
trade or industry within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade or industry in the 
territory included in the agreement fom tha 
date of the publication of the Order in Coun- 
cil in the Quebec Official Gazette and for the 
duration of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory are to 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
specified trades and district, except that those 
individual contracts which are to the advan- 
tage of the employee will have effect unless 
expressly prohibited in the agreement which 
has been approved by Order in Council. The 
applications for extension of agreements have 
been noted and the conditions of the various 
agreements made obligatory by Orders in 
Council have been given in the Lasour 
GaAzETTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 


QUARRYMEN AND Cur SToNE WorKERS (OTHER 
THAN GRANITE AND MARBLE), PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, approved Murch 2¢ 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 30, makes obligatory throughout the 
province the conditions of an agreement 
between certain owners of limestone. sand- 
stone, artificial stone, and other stone quarries 
(except granite and marble quarries) and their 
employees. (The application for the extension 
was noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
page 149.) The terms of the agreement thus 
made obligatory are:— 


1. The rates of wages shall be the following 
for each of the trades mentioned below: 


Wage rate 
Trades. per hour. 
cents 
Stonecutters .. .. Seaee 2 ee eee 
Apprentice Stonecutters: 
Piskt Vest os ee es SO eee 
Second year see se", Spr! ae 
ThIfd Vyeare. hele. See se oe 
Pourth year nis 202. “ee, Bye eee 
Planermen.. .. JUHA Ane Tt cate 
Apprentice planermen: 
Wirey year fcc at lee P een OO. gare 
Second year.. PIR CaP ee tee 
SawWyermen?)) Ri ios: BAO SS 


2. Stonecutters and apprentice stonecutters 
shall work a maximum of eight hours per day 
and forty-four hours per week. Planermen, ap- 
prentice planermen and sawyers shall work a 
maximum of ten hours per day and sixty hours 
per week. It is however distinctly understood 
and agreed that the second party shall work 
reasonable and necessary overtime for the com- 
pletion of urgent business. 

3. Overtime work shall be paid at the rate of 
time and a quarter, of the regular rates. 

4. The territorial jurisdiction covered by this 
agreement shall comprise and include the entire 
province of Quebec. 

5. It is hereby expressly stipulated and pro- 
vided that contracts signed or entered upon be- 
fore the adoption of the Order in Council 
approving this request are exempt from and 
unaffected by the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

6. This agreement shall extend and apply to 
operations in connection with all buildings, 
bridges, walls, monumental work and other 
operations. 

7. It is agreed, in order to encourage the 
use of limestone for the field (infilling) of 
buildings, that piece work shall be allowed for 
rock face stone commonly known as random 
ashlar, scotch work or petite course, providing 
that same is not over eleven and three quarters 
inches (112”) high, the rate of pay therefore 
to be such that a rough cutter may earn at 
least three dollars per day. 

8. The present agreement shall be valid from 
the date of the publication in the Quebee Official 
Gazette of the Order in Council approving the 
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said request and shall remain in effect until 
the 3lst of December, 1935. 


Mewn’s ANv Boys’ CLorHING WorKERS, Prov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC—The terms of the Order in 
Council governing conditions in this industry 
were published in the Lasour Gazette, March, 
page 238. A correction of this Order in 
Council was printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 9, changing the last’ paragraph 
of Article 8 (LaBour GAZETTE page 239) to 
read as follows: 

“Any work performed after the hours here- 
inabove specified shall be considered as over- 
time and such work shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one quarter.” 


BAKERS AND BREAD DISTRIBUTORS, ‘THREE 
Rivers AND District.—A request for a modifi- 
cation of the Order in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour GaAzEeTTE, February, page 148) 
was printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 9. The request is that wages for ap- 
prentice bakers be fixed at $5 per week dur- 
ing first year, $7 during second year and $10 
during third year. 


Bakers, Hutut—Application has been made 
and printed m the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 238, for the extension of an agreement 
between certain bakery owners and master 
bakers and the Association of Employed 
Bakers and Confectioners, Registered. The 
minimum wage rates vary with the amount of 
flour baked per week in the bakery, from $18 
to $28 per week for first baker and propor- 
tionately lower rates for second baker, third 
baker, etc., with a minimum of $12 per week 
for any baker or confectioner. 


BuiLtpING Trabes, JoLIETTE——Application has 
been made and printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 16, for the extension of an 
agreement between the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and the Workers’ Association of 
Joliette. The agreement is similar to the one 
in effect last year, the terms of which were 
published in the Lasour GazetTs, November, 
1934, page 1004, with certain changes in wage 
rates, the rates for some classes being de- 
creased and other increased. 


Burtp1neG Trabes, VICTORIAVILLE—Application 
has been made and printed in the Quebec Of- 
ficial Gazette, March 16, for the extension of 
an agreement between certain contractors and 
the Workers’ Federation of Victoriaville and 
District, No. 19865. Among the wage rates 
included are 60 cents per hour for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, 50 cents for carpenters 
and joiners, 45 cents for electricians and 
painters, 40 cents for plumbers, steamfitters 
and tinsmitns, 30 cents for labourers, with a 
124 per cent reduction in these rates for any 
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made and printed 


contracts of less than $2,000 in municipalities 
of a population of less than 4,000. 


Buitpinc Trapes, Saint HyacinrHe.—Ap- 
plication has been made and printed in the 
Quebec Offical Gazette, March 23, for the 
extension of an agreement between the City 
of Samt Hyacinthe and certain contractors 
and the National Catholic Union of Building 
Workers. Among the wage rates included in 
the agreement are 50 cents per hour for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, 40 cents for 
marble setters, ornamental iron workers 
(erectors), tile setters, terrazzo layers, sheet 
metal workers, slate and tile roofers, 35 cents 
for 


composition roofers, ornamental iron 
workers (helpers), carpenters and joiners, 
cement fimishers, electricians, hod carriers, 


lathers, plumbers and steamfitters and sta- 
tionary enginemen, 30 cents for painters and 
labourers. 


PAINTERS, QvEBEC—Application has been 
in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 30, for the extension of an 
agreement between certain painting con- 
tractors and the National Catholic Union of 
Painters of Quebec. The wage rates for 
journeymen painters are 45 cents per hour in 
the cities of Quebec and Levis amd immediate 
vicinity and 40 cents in municipalities of a 
population of less than 5,000 where the general 
building contract concerned is less tham $5,000. 
(Last year the wage rate was 40 cents for all 
work in the city and district.) 





The rules and provisions contained in Part 
I of the Canadian Electrical Code, pro- 
mulgated by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association, have been incorporated (with 
certain exceptions and variations) in regu- 
lations under the Electrical Energy Inspection 
Act of British Columbia. These regulations 
“govern the installation, erection and use in 
any premises of electrical equipment operating 
or intended to operate at potentials up to 
5,000 volts inclusive.” 





The arrangement under which the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
reimburse provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards and employers of pensioners of 
25 per cent and upwards, when such pen- 
sioners have met with industrial accidents, 
was renewed for another fifteen months ef- 
fective from January 1, 1935. This provision 
has resulted in the employment of many 
pensioners who would otherwise have been 
refused employment on account of their war 
disabilities. 
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EDUCATION AND WELFARE IN DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE | 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CAMPS 


Survey of Educational Facilities Provided Under Provincial Authorities 


THE following survey of education activities 

and facilities in unemployment relief 
camps throughout Canada was prepared in 
the Department of National Defence: 


When the scheme for the care of un- 
employed, single, homeless men in camps 
administered by the Department of National 
Defence was instituted it was realized that 
provision of facilities to enable these men to 
retain or improve their mental efficiency was 
of paramount importance. Steps were taken, 
soon after the camps were established, to 
provide teachers either from the relief per- 
sonnel themselves or through the Frontier 
College, an organization that is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary subscriptions from the 
public generally. By arrangement with the 
Frontier College, selected men, who were 
taken. on the strength of the projects, worked 
as labourers with the men during the day and 
held. classes in Elementary and High School 
subjects during the evenings. This system, 
within its defined scope, has produced satis- 
factory results but has suffered through the 
frequent changes in the labourer-teachers who 
elther returned to Universities to resume their 
own academic training or secured positions in 
industry at remunerative rates of wages. 

In December, 1933, arrangements were ef- 
fected with the Minister of Education of 
British ‘Columbia, Hon. G. M. Weir, whereby 
the Vancouver Technical School instituted 
correspondence courses for the men in the 
relief camps in British Columbia in draught- 
ing, engineering, drawing, elementary and ad- 
vanced electricity, motor mechanics, diesel 
engines, practical mathematics and geology. In 
the period 8th January, 1934—30th April, 1934, 
over 900 men in the camps enrolled for these 
courses of whom over 30% continued interest 
in the work and over 25% obtained certifi- 
cates; these certificates being granted only 
to those whose work was of a good standard 
and who were active for the whole course. 
The educational authorities of Saskatchewan 
also co-operated during the winter of 1933-34 
by supplying lesson outlines, free of charge, 
to a number of men in the relief camps in 
that province. 

In consequence of the possibilities shown 
by the excellent results achieved through the 
co-operation of the Department of Education 
of British Columbia in the winter of 1933-34, 
arrangements were made under the Relief 
Act 1934, so that the system developed in 


British Columbia might be extended to other 
Provinces and to this end all Relief Agree- 
ments with the Provinces entered into under 
authority of the Relief Act 1934 included the 
following provisions :— 

In order to provide for the educational train- 
ing of men in Dominion Relief Camps the 
Dominion will— 

(1) make available the necessary accommo- 
dation for class rooms and will provide light 
and heat therefor; 

(2) provide board, lodging and clothing to 
the standard. relief camp scale for any male 
teachers, nominated by the Province, who are 
required and detailed to live in Relief Camps; 

(3) provide free transportation for teachers 
to the Relief Camps on appointment and return 
on termination of employment thereat; 

(4) provide for the transfer of candidates 
between projects to facilitate the organization 
of classes. 

The Province will be responsible for— 

(1) the nomination of teachers and for the 
payment of their salaries or wages while em- 
ployed; 

(2) the conduct of the-classes, whether by 
correspondence or otherwise; for the setting of 
examinations, the correction of papers and the 
issue of certificates of proficiency; 

(3) the provision of text books and other 
educational supplies. 

Subject to the aforementioned provisions the 
details of organization and administration of 
education in Relief Camps to be arranged by 
the officers of the Department of National De- 
fence with the Provincial Departments of Edu- 
cation direct. 


The educational training carried out during 
the winter of 1934-35 is summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


Nova Scotia—All men at the Halifax pro- 
ject desiring instruction are accommodated at 
the Nova Scotia Technical School. Thirty-five 


commenced courses and 18 are still active. 


New Brunswick—Under arrangement made 
by the Director of Vocational Training. 
teachers have been furnished for the larger 
projects and a total of over 200 men are 
receiving instruction. 


Quebec—At present educational activities 
are confined to the instruction given by 
Frontier College representatives but the Pro- 
vincial authorities have undertaken to co- 
operate fully. 


Ontario—No action has been taken by the 
Provincial authorities, consequently, no in- 
structions beyond that given by the Frontier 
College representatives is available except at 
one project in Kingston, where a professor 
from Queen’s University is conducting classes 
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in shorthand, English and French. His classes 
have been well attended. 


Manitoba—The Provincial Department of 


Education has instituted  correspondenice 
courses in economics, commercial subjects, 
draughting, electricity, radio, automobile 
operation and repair, prospecting, etc., and 


approximately 200 men are enrolled. The 
Director. of Technical Education of Manitoba 
has expressed himself as very agreeably sur- 
prised at the quality of the work sent in by 
the men. 


Saskatchewan.—Educational training is be- 
ing carried out under the supervision of quali- 
fied teachers who are on the strength of the 
camps. Over 300 men are receiving instruction 
in shorthand, bookkeeping, arithmetic, English, 
French and Spanish. 


Alberta--The Provincial Department of 
Education authorized the Director of Tech- 
nical Education to place an educational suner- 
visor on the projects located along and in the 
vicinity of the Calgary-Banff Highway and 
are providing correspondence courses for other 
projects where desired. This supervisor, after 
a general survey of the situation, arranged ap- 
propriate courses and selected capable in- 
structors for the actual camp schools. 

The training in the camp schools comprises 
not only elementary subjects but also courses 
of study in high school subjects such as 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, English, 
botany, etc. Special classes in English have 
also been instituted for the benefit of non- 
English speaking personnel. 

In the correspondence courses instruction is 
given in steam engineering, coal mining, 
mechanical dnaughting, building construction, 
practical electricity, prospecting, auto mech- 
anics, mathematics, etc. 

At present the enrolments are approximately 
as follows:—Elementary classes, 120; Corre- 
spondence Courses, 155; Special English, 120. 


British Columbia—In. continuation of the 
system instituted in the winter of 1933-34 
correspondence courses are now established 
under the Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion in elementary, high school and technical 
subjects. The elementary subjects comprise 
English, arithmetic, geography and _ history, 
over 220 men being enrolled for this course. 
The high school course, with over 760 men 
enrolled, provides instruction in English, his- 
tory, civics, mathematics, modern languages, 


biology, agriculture, geography, mechanical 
drawing, building construction, electricity, 
commercial subjects, commercial art, etc. 


Each of the subjects on the High School 
‘ course is subdivided into 20 lessons and each 
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lesson. averages 8 hours’ work. Instruction in 
Technical subjects is under the direction of 
the Vancouver . Technical School and over 
400 men are enrolled in draughting, ues) 
mathematics, automotive engineering, geology 
diesel engineering, trigonometry, etc. 

In addition to the operation of the corre- 
spondence courses, the Provincial Department 
of Education has provided several instructors 
at camps where school buildings have been 
erected by the Department of National De- 
fence. 

In addition to the educational classes above 
described, certain suitable personnel are taken 
into the relief project offices and trained in 
typewriting, accountancy, and clerical work 
generally. Further, where facilities exist at 
the projects, relief personnel are given the 
epportunity of securing training in various 
trades such as carpentry, plumbing, black- 
smithing, tinsmithing, motor mechanics, boot 
repair, etc, 


Welfare and Recreational Activities 


It should be added to the above article 
that provision is also made for recreational 
facilities through organized arrangement in. 
supplying sports equipment. ‘Camteens have 
been established in which supplies of tobacco,- 
confectionery, etc., are purchased on the ticket. 
system, charged against the man’s allowances. 
Radio sets have been donated or loaned to a 
large number of camps, and _ circulating: 
libraries have been: organized, largely on dona~ 
tions from the public. Similarly, newspapers: 
and magazines, 1n many cases supplied gra- 
tuitously by the publishers, are available in 
all camps. 

The spiritual welfare of the men engaged 
on the various projects is considered a re- 
sponsibility of the church onganizations. Every 
facility and encouragement is afforded the 
clergy and church workers to hold services 
and make contact with the men on the 
projects. Owing to the fact that many of 
the projects are at a considerable distance 
from large settlements, visits of clergy to such 
camps have, not heen frequent. But where 
urban centres are adjacent, services of various 
denominations are held regularly. Attendance 
at church services is voluntary. 





At the recent annual meeting of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, a resolu- 
tion was adopted which recommended that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board extend 
the operation of the Accident Prevention As- 
sociation in preventive and educational work. 
The resolution was prompted by the results in 
the planing mills and sash and door factories, 
etc. having proved so satisfactory. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Recommendations of All-Canadian Congress of Labour and Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada 


i presenting its program of proposed legis- 

lation to members of the Dominion Cabi- 
net on March 18, the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour commended the government’s action 
in instituting a scheme of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. The memorandum of 
legislative recommendations was submitted by 
the Congress executive, consisting of President 
A. R. Mosher, Vice-President Z. David, and 
Secretary-Treasurer W. T. Burford, who were 
accompanied by representatives of affiliated 
organizations. 

While congratulating the government on 
sponsoring the Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act—which was declared “the most im- 
portant measure of social reform ever adopted 
in Canada ’”—it was considered that the pres- 
ent scheme “is not as comprehensive as the 
workers would desire.” It was realized, how- 
ever, that the Government “contemplates the 
broadening of the Act’s provisions as circum- 
stances warrant.” 

In particular, it was hoped that the govern- 
ment would “ amplify Part IV of the Bill so as 
to provide more definite directions to the Em- 
ployment and Social Insurance Commission to 
develop a national scheme of insurance against 
sickness and invalidity, or, if this field of 
legislation is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion, that the Government will endeavour 
to secure the consent of the provinces for 
the centralization of authority to provide in- 
surance against what are normally the two 
most important causes of unemployment.” 


It was also submitted in connection with the 
measure: (1) that the rate of contributions as 
introduced “is beyond the means of workers 
receiving low wages and that graduation ac- 
cording to age and sex should be replaced by 
a scale of contributions according to earn- 
ings”; (2) that the qualifying period should 
be reduced from 40 to 26 weeks “at least at 
the inception of the scheme in order to make 
the benefits available without unreasonable 
delay.” 


Collective Labour Agreements—In a para- 
graph dealing with collective labour agrec- 
ments, it was pointed out that “some of the 
provincial legislatures have shown a realization 
of the need to strengthen or supplement la- 
bour’s bargaining power by enacting laws to 
make the terms of collective agreements be- 
tween workers and employers generally appli- 
cable, with a view to the prevention of unfair 
industrial practices.” In view of the “ work- 
er’s disadvantage in dealing with the employ- 
er” and also because of the small percentage 
of organized workers to the total population, 
laws to enforce collective labour agreements 
were regarded as necessary. 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours— 
The section dealing with the question of 
minimum wages and maximum hours was, in 
part, as follows: 

“The All-Canadian Congress of Labour is 
wholly in favour of a national minimum wage, 
and ventunes to commend the Government’s 
decision to introduce this measure. The 
Congress hopes that the ratification of the 
1919 convention for the 48-hour working week 
will lead to a limitation of working hours 
more consistent with recent developments in 
the productivity of industry, and universally 
applicable. The Congress, cannot, however, 
endorse any proposal for the reduction of 
working hours unless it is accompanied by a 
proviso that no such reduction shall operate 
to reduce the weekly earnings of the workers 
BFE 5 With respect to the minimum wage 
legislation, the Congress hopes that as few 
exceptions as possible will be made on account 
of either age or sex, in order to check the 
employment of child labour and to keep both 
women and children out of the firing line in 
the industrial struggle, and it recommends the 
establishment of a national Hours and Wages 
Board on which labour shall be adequately 
represented to administer the regulations gov- 
erning both minimum wages and maximum 
working hours.” 

Right of Association—It was pointed out 
that there were many obstacles in the way 
of the “right of association for all lawful pur- 
poses,” among which were: the establishment 
of “Company towns”; the distance separating 
one industrial centre from another, meces- 
sitating hundreds of miles of travel for work- 
ers seeking new jobs; the alleged hostility of 
some employers towards unions in general; 
and the influx of immigrant labour prior to 
the depression. The memorandum affirmed 
that some legislative assistance (in securing 
collective bargaining and union recognition) 
had been obtained by the workers through the 
Trade Unions Act, the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, and the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. With a view to securing 
further action in this direction, there was a 
reiteration of the request for an amendment 
to the Railway Act “to provide that any 
class, craft, or category of railway workers 
shall be able, without risk of intimidation, to 
name the union which they desire to represent 
them.” 

Housing and Slum Clearance—Satisfaction 
was expressed at indications that the Govern- 
ment contemplated a national housing and 
shum-clearance scheme, and on this matter the 
Congress declared itself, in part, as follows:— 
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“The Congress is convinced that building 
construction and slum clearance should be 
undertaken on a national scale both to relieve 
unemployment and to remedy a building de- 
ficit which has become a reproach to a pro- 
gressive country. Pending the inauguration 
of the construction program and the reform of 
the capitalist system it is recommended that 
relief for the victims of the system’s short- 
comings shall be continued this year as here- 
tofore and on a more adequaite scale.” 

The Congress also commended the Govern- 
ment on the restoration of a portion of the 
Civil Service salary deduction, and requested 
that full salaries, together with former privi- 
leges with respect to promotions and statutory 
increases be restored with least possible delay. 

In conclusion the memorandum called for 
the repeal of Clause 2 of Section 17 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; the 
subjection of all foreign insurance companies 
to the requirements of the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act; and the rescinding of what 
were termed “privileges” according to “foreign” 
labour unions under the Immigration Act, 
and the Customs Tariff, etc. 

The members of the cabinet who received 
the delegation were: Right Hon. Sir George 
Perley, Acting Prime Minister; Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Labour, and Hon. R. J. 
Manion, Minister of Railways and Canals. 


Federation of Catholic Workers 


At the presentation of its program »f legis- 
lative requests to members of the Dominion 
Cabinet on March 12, the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada endorsed Federal 
legislation providing for unemployment insur. 
ance. In so doing, however, the Federation 
considered that certain classes now exempted— 
such as longshoremen—should be protected 
by a clause giving them the right to a propor- 
tional indemnity, and that the National 
Catholic Unions should have representation on 
any administrative commission to be ap- 
pointed. 

In another section of its memorandum, the 
Federation requested representation on the 
National Economic Council, and also recom- 
mended the appointment of the Canadian La- 
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bour delegates to Geneva by rotation each 
year from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 

While commending the Government for the 
establishment of a central bank, the Federa- 
tion urged that the employees of such an insti- 
tution be permitted the “right of association,” 
and also recommended that this should be ex- 
tended to include employees of all chartered 
banks. 

The memorandum referred to the enactment 
of the Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act in Quebec and it was recommended 
that Federal Government adopt similar legis- 
lation “to the advantage of labourers through- 
out the country.” 

The Federation requested that the Do- 
minion “do all in its power” so that old 
people of the province of Quebec could take 
advantage of the old age pensions legislation. 

Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in the memorandum were:— 

Inauguration of a public works and nighway 
construction program with contracts providing 
for fair wages. 

Protective measures (against hasty action by 
creditors) for the unemployed on their return 
to work. 

Counter-action against communist propa- 
ganda. 

Increasing the tariff against imported gloves 
and shoes, and foreign advertising circulars, 
etc. 

Penalties for infractions of laws regarding 
wages and hours. 

Establishment of a permanent Inquiry Com- 
mittee to report on conditions in various in- 
dustries. 

Unification of company legislation. 

Prohibition of commercial publicity over the 
Canadian Radio Commission stations and 
other Canadian stations on Sunday. 

Restoration of the half-cent postage rate on 
circulars. 

The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of La- 
bour, received the delegation and assured the 
members that the Federal Government would 
rigidly enforce the penal sections of the Gov- 
ernment’s reform measures. 


Convention of New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


The twenty-second annual convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour was 
held recently at Fredericton. In his report, 
President J. E. Tighe, referred to the Forest 
Operations Commission Act and while thank- 
ing the government for this legislation he be- 
lieved some amendments were necessary. 

The executive’s report drew attention to 
representations made to the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour to have the office of 
Bastern representative re-opened and a fair 


wage officer appointed for the Maritime prov- 
inces. In connection with relief, the execu- 
tive recommended the provincial government 
to take under advisement a comprehensive 
slum clearance and housing scheme to be 
effective throughout the Province. The com- 
mittee further advocated that the govern- 
ment be called upon to set an example to 
other employers by paying adequate wages and 
instituting the shorter work day and week 
on all their work both departmental and that 
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let out by contract. It was also recommended 
that the Provincial Government give its full 
support to the social legislation contemplated 
by the Federal Parliament, by agreeing to 
the amending of the British North America 
Act. 


Further matters which the executive com- 
mittee recommended were: Continued effort 
to secure the 6-hour day and 5-day week; a 
provincial fair wage act to apply to all Pro- 
vincial Government work, and the proclama- 
tion of legislation imstituting Mothers’ Al- 
lowances, Old Age Pensions, Minimum Wage 
for Women, etc., and Childrens’ Protection 
Acts. 

The secretary-treasurer’s financial statement 
showed total receipts of $904.37 with ex- 
penditures totalling $745.89, leaving a balance 
in the bank and on hand of $158.48. A special 
report was made in connection with the is- 
suance of the “History of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour,” which resulted in a 
balance of $286.38. 


The convention was featured by addresses 
from Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, Premier of New 
Brunswick, and Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, Min- 
ister of Health and Labour. In his address, 
Hon. Dr. Taylor declared that the placing 
into effect of the social legislation depended 
upon the financial condition of the province. 

Premier Tilley outlined the Forest Opera- 
tions Commission Act and the benefits ob- 
tained therefrom by the workers in lumber 
camps during the past winter. He stated 
“the government had under consideration the 
amendment of Section 34 (which gives em- 
ployers authority to employ inexperienced men 
at wages below the minimum) so that this 
privilege cannot be abused as it has been in 
some cases.” The premier considered that the 
government would have to enact legislation 
whereby farmers and fishermen would receive 
a just return on their products. He further 
intimated that a bill would be introduced in 
the Legislature providing for a provincial 
housing scheme. In _ conclusion, Premier 
Tilley expressed himself as being in favour of 
Minimum Wage Act for Women and Girls and 
would be glad to discuss this subject with 
the Federation committee. 

Hon. A. A. Dysart, Leader of the Op- 
position in the Legislature, expressed the 
opinion that, while the Forest Operations 
Commission Act was a step in the right direc- 
tion, the minimum wage set by the Com- 
mission was likely to become the maximum. 
He thought the government should thor- 
oughly investigate the whole operation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and expressed 
the opinion that if any additional subsidy is 
received by the province it should be marked 
for social legislation. 


The recommendations contained in the 
resolutions adopted were: 

Removal of the $4.00 tax on Canadian ex- 
port lumber in event of a trade treaty be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

Immediate establishment of a Provincial 
Department of Labour. 

Enactment of legislation making it illegal 
for persons connected with the school com- 
mission to sell school’ books. 

Fairer manner of relief distribution. 

Enactment of legislation ensuring a decent 
living income to part time workers. 

Medical attendance to persons on relief. 

Application of the principles of collective 
bargaining. 

Prohibition of unfair competition among the 
pulp and paper mills of New Brunswick. 

Amendments to the Public Health Act gov- 
erning the examination and licensing of 
plumbers. 

Appointment by the Federal Government 
of a fair wage officer for the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 

Reduction of interest rates on homes and 
farms. 

Prohibition of foreclosures of mortgages on 
farms and dwellings. 

Withholding of a licence to all trucks and 
busses where such transportation parallels a 
railway. ; 

Opposition to the proposal to add a 5 per 
cent penalty to unpaid taxes. 

Appointment. of an examining board for the 
licensing of moving picture machine operators, 
such Board to consist of three licensed oper- 
ators of more than five years actual operating 
experience. 

Amending section 34 of the Forest Opera- 
tions Commission Act so that employees may 
not be compelled to work for a lesser rate 
than that set by the Commission. 

Condemning the bonus system of payment 
of employees. 

Proclaiming Old Age Pensions;. Mothers’ 
Allowances and Women’s Minimum Wage 
enactments in force. 

Free school books to children. 

Appointment of an officer to enforce the 
Compulsory School Attendance Act. 

Federal Government assistance for Monc- 
ton Railway Shops to permit operation on a 
five-day week basis. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The officers elected were: President, J. E. 
Tighe, Saint John; Vice-presidents, A. W. 
Jamieson, Moncton; J. B. Johnston, McAdam; 
J. H. Wallace, Reynolds; secretary-treasurer, 
George R. Melvin, Saint John; legislative 
representative, J. A. Whitebone, Saint John. 

Fredericton was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SYSTEM 
FOR 1934 


HE first annual report of the Canadian 

National Railway system under its new 
board of trustees shows that the total operating 
revenues for 1934 were $164,902,501.66 an in- 
crease of $16,382,759 or 11 per cent over the 
preceding year. For 1934, the cash deficit was 
$10,547,488 less than for 1933, when the total 
deficit was $58,955,388.41. The increase of 11 
per cent in gross revenue on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways compares with an average 
increase of 5-7 per cent on United States 
Class I railroads. Freight revenue increased 
12:3 per cent, while passenger revenue 
increased 8-6 per cent, this latter being ac- 
complished with less passenger mileage than 
was operated in 1933. Operating expenses, 
compared with the preceding year, show an 
increase of $9,123,519 or 6°39 per cent. It is 
explained that while the increased passenger 
trafic was taken care of with slightly less 
passenger train mileage, the increase of 12-12 
per cent in revenue ton miles necessitated 
additional freight train service to the extent 
of 11-2 per cent. 

One section of the report deals with the 
co-operative measures, and the estimated 
economies effected in railway operation, 
through a Joint Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of three Directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the three Trustees of the Cana- 
dian National Railway. Authority for the 
study of proposed co-operative measures pro- 
ceeds from this Joint Executive Committee, 
and such co-operative measures as are agreed 
upon are subsequently ratified by their re- 
spective companies. 

Wage agreements—In dealing with wage 
agreements, the report referred to the arrange- 
ments under which rates of pay were estab- 
lished on a scale 15 per cent below the basic 
rates in pre-depression years. (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 19383, page 1065). The report then 
outlines the negotiations which led to the 
agreement in November, 1934, providing that 
this 15 per cent deduction from basic rates 
would be reduced (effective January 1, 1935) to 
12 per cent, with a further reduction on May 
1, 1935, to 10 per cent. (Lasour GAZETTE 
November, 19384, p. 991). 


Pension Plans—The pension plans, including 
the recent revision, are outlined as follows:— 

During the year the Canadian National 
Pension Fund, which is generally applicable 
to Canadian National employees who are not 
members of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada Superannuation and Provident Fund 
(closed to new members 1908) or the Inter- 


colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways: 
Employees’ Provident Fund (closed to new 
members August 7, 1929), was revised and. 
placed on a new basis which includes the 
principle of contribution by employees. The 
revised rules and regulations were made ef- 
fective January 1, 1935, but pensions granted. 
prior to that date are not affected. 


Pension rights which had accrued to em- 
ployees prior to January 1, 1935, are pre- 
served in the form of a service pension, the 
amount of which is determined by the em- 
ployee’s allowable service up to January 1, 
1935, and by the employee’s best 10 consecu- 
tive years’ compensation for any period prior 
to the same date. This service pension be- 
comes payable upon retirement if the ser- 
vice, requirements are fulfilled. Employees 
having less than 10 years’ service at January 
1, 1935, and future employees become en- 
titled to a basic pension of $300 per year if 
the service requirements are fulfilled. The 
service pension and the basic pension are 
payable entirely at the expense of the Com- 
pany. 

The new plan then makes provision, as an, 
addition to the service or basic pension re- 
ferred to, for supplemental annuities which 
the employee may obtain by voluntary con- 
tribution of any per cent of employee’s com- 
pensation up to 10 per cent, the Company 
undertaking to credit the employee with an 
equal amount up to 5 per cent, and to accrue 
interest on both amounts compounded yearly. 
A limitation is placed upon the Company’s. 
portion of the supplemental annuity by a 
provision that the service or basic pension, 
together with a simple annuity purchaseable 
from the Company’s contributions shall not. 
exceed 40 per cent of the employee’s best. 
average compensation in any 10 consecutive 
years, but this restriction does not operate to. 
reduce a service pension which may be in 
excess of 40 per cent arising out of employees 
having had more than 40 years’ service at 
January 1, 1935. 


Employees’ funds and accrued interest there-. 
on are kept by the Company in a trust fund 
and are invested in Dominion Government 
Securities. Upon retirement these funds and 
the amount credited to the employee by the 
Company are to be used for the purchase from 
the Company of an annuity calculated on an 
actuarial basis. In the event of the employee 
dying before pension age or leaving the ser- 
vice, all the contributions made by him are 
returned with the accruals of interest. 
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Retirement is compulsory at age 65 for 
all employees pensionable under the plan. The 
Trustees, however, may retain in the service 
beyond that age any executive officer of the 
standing of a Divisional Superintendent, or 
higher, or any technical or professional of- 
ficer whose continuance in the service is 
deemed to be in the best interests of the 
Company, but all accruals of pension bene- 
fits by the Company cease at age 65. Provi- 
sion is made for the retirement of employees 
having the requisite qualifications who may 
have attained the age of 60 years or more 
and have become physically or mentally in- 
capacitated. 

The plan provides that pensions may take 
the form of joint and survivor annuities in 
the name of the retired employee and an 


approved dependent, and also in the form of 
annuities guaranteed for a stipulated number 
of years. Annuities in these forms are to be 
the equivalent on an actuarial basis of the 
individual pension. 

The fund is administered by a pension board 
of 7 members 4 of whom are officers of the 
Company, and 3 are elected from time to time 
from the ranks of officers of the recognized 
labour organizations. The Vice-President of 
Finance of the Company is a member of the 
board and is its permanent chairman. 

It was pointed out that the representatives 
of the employees were consulted during the 
revision of the plan (which will reduce the 
cost of pensions to the company) and have 
expressed their approval of it. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Senate Bill to Amend the Combines Investigation Act 


BILL to amend the Combines Investiga- 

tion Act and to repeal section 498 of 
the Criminal Code was introduced in the 
Senate by Hon. J. P. B. Casgrain on March 
5. Senator Casgrain’s motion on April 3 for 
the second reading of the Bill failed to re- 
celve support, and a motion by Hon. Raoul 
Dandurand seconded by Right Hon. George 
P. Graham to the effect that the Bill be not 
read a second time was carried. 

The Bill if enacted would have amended 
two essential sections of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, namely, the section defining un- 
lawful combines and the section providing 
penalties for the formation or operation of 
such combines. Section 4 of the Act, which 
reads: “Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to apply to combinations of workmen 
or employees for their own reasonable protec- 
tion as such workmen or employees,” would 
also have been amended by the addition to 
this section of a similar indication of exemp- 
tion for combinations of employers. 

Section 2, which defines the classes of com- 
mercial combinations which the Act indicates 
are unlawful combines, contains the provision 
that the Act shall apply only to “com- 
bines which have operated or are likely to 
operate to the detriment or against the in- 
terest of the public, whether consumers, pro- 
ducers or others,” and enumerates types of 
such combinations to which the Act may 
apply, including mergers, monopolies, and 
agreements to prevent competition, fix com- 
mon prices, enhance prices or limit produc- 
tion. The proposed amendment to this sec- 
tion would have eliminated this enumeration 


of types and would have limited the defini- 
tion to “a combination of two or more per- 
sons” which was designed or operated “to 
restrain unreasonably trade or commerce, 
against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others” or which was 
“a conspiracy in restraint of tnade and com- 
merce.” 

Senator Dandurand in opposing second 
reading of the Bill contended “that the pro- 
posed amendments would destroy both the 
letter and the spirit of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and of this section of the Criminal 
Code” and that “it would open the door to 
the formation of all sorts of trusts and 
mergers.” 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


The pulp and paper industry is the most 
important manufacturing industry in Canada, 
heading the lists in 1933 for gross and net 
values of manufactured products, number of 
employees and distribution of wages and 
salaries according to a report recently issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In 
total capital invested it is exceeded only by 
electric light and power plants. 

The total number of employees on salaries 
in the pulp and paper industry in 1933, was 
2,920 as compared with 3,112 in 1932, while 
the number on wages was 21,117 in 1933 as 
compared with 21,449 in 1932. The average 
earning of those on salaries was $2,191 in 
1933 as compared with $2,327 in 1932; while 
those on wages received an average of $956 in 
1933 as compared with $984 in 1932. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN INDUSTRY 


Employees’ Recommendations Concerning Plant and Equipment 


UGGESTIONS for plant and equipment 

inspection by a committee of employees 
are contained in a bulletin recently published 
by the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario. 

The “suggestions” set forth are given as a 
guide to general hazards that might be 
looked for in connection with an inspection 
of any industrial plant. Following are the 
hazards designated and the safety and health 
recommendations made: 

Causes of falls of persons—Floors with pro- 
truding nails; uneven segments, holes or 
’ patches in floors; articles left in passageways; 
slippery floors or steps; lack of hand rails on 
stairways or platforms; unsafe ladders or scaf- 
folding; tools lying on floors; shoes with worn 
out soles; high heels. 

Causes of abrasions and bruises—Protruding 
objects of all kinds from walls, posts, machines 
or trucks; nails on floor or in loose boards; 
loose or broken glass in windows, broken glass 
on floors, sharp protruding corners where 
passageways meet. 

Causes of injury by falling—tImproper piling 
or overloading of merchandise, either on floors, 
platforms, shelves or trucks; loose articles on 
walls, ceilings, posts or outside window ledges; 
loose window frames, signs or awnings; tools 
left on platforms or ladders. 

Causes of burns and_ fires—Unprotected 
electric wires, switches, cutouts or fuses, ex- 
posed ends of wire, worn insulation on wires; 
crossed wires; gas leaks; greasy rags and 
papers outside of properly covered metal con- 
tainers; oil on floors; accumulation of dust 
or sweepings; smoking inside of plant; hand- 
ling of hot metals, oils or corrosive acids by 
persons who are not wearing proper pro- 
tective clothing for such work. 

Causes of suffocation—Leaky gas tubes or 
connections; lack of ventilating flues or fans 
where fumes are created by hot metals, oils, 
acids or other substances. 

Machinery—All machinery should be prop- 
erly lighted for safe operation and in good 
operating condition with safety set screws 
on moving parts; all belts, pulleys and gears 
properly guarded, with guards in place and in 
use; brakes, if any, in good order; motors, 
if any, protected; specially hazardous ma- 
chinery such as saws, stamping presses, etc., 
equipped with guards. Elevators should be 
equipped with gates, interlocks and other ap- 
proved safety devices. 

Clothing is a frequent cause of accident — 
Clothing worn around machinery should be 


close fitting without flowing ends; sleeves 
should be rolled up; flapping ties or ribbons 
prohibited; long hair protected by caps or 
nets; caps with celluloid vizors prohibited; 
gloves are generally a hazard when operating 
machinery, but an asset in handling rough 
materials. Foundry workers should wear 
leggings and foundry boots. Handlers of 
heavy materials should wear safety type 
shoes to protect the feet. 

Eye protection—Safety goggles should be 
worn for all such operations as grinding, 
chipping and routing of metals; pouring of 
hot metals, oils and corrosive acids. 

First aid in prevention of blood poisoning — 
See that first aid equipment is complete and 
that rules are in force demanding that any 
abrasion of the outer skin be it even a scratch, 
broken blister or bruise, be immediately 
treated by first aid, and treatment continued 
regularly thereafter until healed. 

Industrial diseases—Enquire closely into 
materials and work processes to find out if 
there is health hazard to employees. Give 
particular attention to lead and lead com- 
pounds, benzol and dust, especially if there 
is inclusion of free silica. Most dusts are 
harmful. If substitutes free of lead and benzol 
cannot be used and benzol fumes and harm- 
ful dusts cannot be exhausted by ventilation 
without inhalation by workers, the wearing of 
effective respirators during time of exposure is 
the safe alternative. Medical examination at 
stated time intervals might also be considered. 

Good lighting —Good lighting of machinery, 
passageways and stairs at all times is essen- 


tial. Make your inspection cover daylight 
and dark. 
Proper supervision—Safety devices and 


plant safety rules are of no use in the pre- 
vention of accidents unless the safety de- 
vices are always in place and in use, and the 
plant safety rules are strictly enforced—re- 
port all instances where safety devices are 
not in use or safety rules are not being en- 
forced. 

Good housekeeping in fire and accident pre- 
vention—Good housekeeping is one of the 
prime essentials in the preventing of fires 
and accidents. See that halls and floors are 
clean and free from rubbish, stairways in good 
condition, stores piled safely, passageways 
and working spaces around machinery free 
of obstructions, fire extinguishers handy and 
in good condition, ladders strong and of the 
safety type where practical, safety devices on 
elevators in good order, and that toilets, 
drinking fountains, etc., are in clean condition. 
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ADDITIONAL MALE MINIMUM WAGE REGULATIONS IN MANITOBA 


HE Manitoba Gazette of March 2, 1935, 
contains Order No. 18, governing employ- 
ment of men performing work generally done 
by boys. The text of this order is as follows: 


Orver No. 18-——-Governing Employment of 
“Men Performing Work Generally Done by 
Boys,’ “Part-tume’ and “Piece-work,” “Em- 
ployment and Apprentices.” 


1. Rate for work generally performed by boys 

when done by adults. 

The occupations listed hereunder are classified 
as work generally performed by boys of 18 years 
of age and under, and if performed by men over 
18 years of age, they shall be paid not less than 
the established rate for adult workers, unless 
employ ee, over 18 years, was in employer’ S§ ser- 
vice in any such occupation on March 1, 1935, 
or after that date becomes over 18 years while 
in employer’s service in any such occupation. 
In either of such cases he may be retained by 
the same employer until an opportunity for pro- 
motion occurs and paid not less than the estab- 
lished rate for boys, namely:— 

Not less than at the rate per week of 48 
hours as follows:— 

$8 per week for first 6 months of employment. 

$9 per week for second 6 months of employ- 


ment. 
$10 per week after 12 months of employment. 


Ocupations: Delivering telegrams or other 
messages, hand bills or advertising matter; de- 
livering parcels on foot or on bicycle; office 
boys; shining shoes; delivering newspapers; set- 
ting up bowling alley pins; other work of simi- 
lar nature when ruled as properly coming under 
this order by an Inspector of the Bureau of 
Labour and when employers hold a certificate 
in writing by said inspector. 

2. Waiting time if on part-time or piece-work 

basis. 


If employment is on a part-time, or piece- 
work basis, an amount equal to at least the 
minimum wage rate established for. the work 
employee is engaged to do must be paid for all 
time during which the employee is required to 
be available for duty, including time spent 
waiting on the premises when required by the 
employer. 

3. Four-hour minimum if part-time or piece- 

work basis. 

Employees working on a part-time or piece- 
work basis shall be paid for not less than four 
(4) consecutive hours in any day such em- 
ployees are required to report for duty. 

4. Average over four weeks. 

Wages paid on a _ piece-work basis may be 
averaged over any consecutive four-week period. 

5. Payment of wages. 

Wages shall be paid weekly in cash, and after 
each week’s wages have been earned they shall’ 
be paid within three (3) days. 

6. Rate for indentured apprentices. 

If an indenture of apprenticeship has beem 
entered into under the terms of which the em- 
ployer, during a specified period of not less than 
one and not more than two years, undertakes. 
to see that a male employee is taught a skilled 
trade or calling, and the employee undertakes: 
to learn the skilled trade or calling, it is agreed 
that the wages stipulated in the indenture may 
supersede the rates set by the minimum wage 
regulation, provided a copy of such indenture is 
filed with, and approved of, by the Board, and 
also provided that the rate of wages paid shall! 
not be less than the rates established for per- 
sons under the age of 18 years in the industry. 

7. Applies to all orders. 

This order shall apply in respect to all orders 
of the Minimum Wage Board made prior to 
this date. 

Penalties are provided for violation of the 


order and the usual provisions for posting are 
included. The order became effective on 
March 1, 1935. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Order Governing Paper Industry and Allied Processes 


HE Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
Quebec has issued Order No. 17a gov- 
erning employment in the paper industry. This 
order which was gazetted on March 23, re- 
places previous regulations concerning the 
same industry (Lasour Gazetrs, April, 1934, 


page 330). The following is the text of the 
Order: 
Order No. 





order No. 17, which was in force previously 
governing female employees and males 
when replacing females in any class of em- 
ployment in the paper industry and allied 
processes including paper box and paper 
bag making, wooden boxes partially made 
or finished with paper or cardboard; all 
kinds of paper and all fibre, pulp and paper 
products. 


1. MinrMuM: No wage shail be less than is 
set forth in the following table: 

City and Island of Montreal and a radius of 
ten miles around and beyond the Island of 
Montreal. 


Per hour 
50 per cent of the employees, at not 
less “tha o's... 6 ete ete ooo ties .15e 
50 per cent of the employees, at not 
Mees) bai RU od SRI We iteterewnte aces .2le 


Province of Quebec, excepting the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island of Montreal. 

Per hour 
50 per cent of the employees, at not 


TOSS URNA ELA. ee eee «cee eetameg «ee ee .13¢ 
50 per cent of the employees, at not 
lees’ (thane scbw.fa oto vate se veh Ob . 19¢ 


The employee’s wages shall be paid to her 
wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever. Said 
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wages shall be given to her in a sealed en- 
velope on which. shall. be written: her name, 
Yer register number, the date of the week or 
of- the fortnight she has worked, the number 
of hours she has performed, the rate per hour, 
the amount of money enclosed in the envelope; 
same must be initialed by the person who paid 
the employee. 

2. All employees without any exception are 
governed by the above specified minimum wages. 

3. Hours or Work: The total of working 
hours cannot in any case exceed 55 hours per 
week unless a special permit has been obtained 
from the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Inspection Department. (Chap. 182, 
ek Aes LOAD Vinee 


4. WartInG Time: Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


5. DISCHARGE OF EMPLOYEES: No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
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with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings per- 
mitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. 


6. UNriFoRMs: Iif a special uniform is re- 
quired it shall be furnished and laundered by 
the employer without cost to the employee. 

7. PENALTIES: Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. (See Sec- 
tion 12 of the Act). 

8. Postine: Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place where the employees have access. 

9. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective for a period of twelve months starting 
on June Ist, 1935, and is replacing Order No. 
17 (which was in force and_ effective since 
June Ist, 1934) which said Order shall there- 


upon be rescinded. 
Gus. Franeq, Chairman. 
Omer Brunet, 
Cory. Grif; 
EKug. Richard. 
Montreal, February 28th, 1935. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia in 1934 


The annual report of .the director admin- 
istering the Mothers’ Allowances Act of Nova 
Scotia reviews the activities under this enact- 
ment during the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1934. In a summary of the four years 
during which the Act has been in force, the 
director points out that during the first year 
$310,602.04 were paid in allowances and the 
costs of operation were $22,744.07; during the 
second year $331,336.72 were disbursed in al- 
lowances and the costs of operation were 
$16,824.56; for the third year the sum of 
$341,929, was paid in allowances and the cost 
of operation was $16,129.38; while during the 
fourth year $356,074.70 was paid in allow- 
ances and the cost of operation was $15,128.47. 

In the first year of operation 1,030 families, 
comprising 3,179 children, were assisted; dur- 
ing the second year 1,108 families and 3,342 
children; during the third year 1,158 families 
and 3,487 children; and for the year ending 
September 30, 1934, there were 1,168 families 
and 3,549 children. 

The statistics indicate that the total num- 
‘ber of applicants during the year under re- 
view was 265 of whom 110 were found in- 
eligible while 155 were approved. These 
155 new beneficiaries had 566 children, the 
average number of dependent children per 
family being 3:65. The number of children 
over 16 years of age in the new families was 
251, and their total reported monthly earnings 
were $1,395.56 of which amount $434.15 was 
contributed to home support. In 55 of the 
155 approved applicants the families were 
without any property or cash assets. Of the 
applications approved by the director, the 


number of mothers with one dependent child 
was 12; with two children, 38; with three 
children, 41; with four children, 17; with five 


children, 21; with six children, 10; with seven 
children, 12; with eight children, 1; with nine 
children, 1; with ten children, 1; and with 


eleven children, 1. 

There were 189 cancellations and 18 re- 
newals during the year. The sum required for 
the payment of allowances in 1935 is estimated 
at $418,180; the total required in connection 
with the operation of the act being estimated 
at $434,100.00. 





A marked increase in the fruit and vegetable 
preparations industry in Canada during 1933 
is indicated in a report recently issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. During the 
period 1923-33 the volume of fruit and veg- 
etable preparations produced increased about 
100 per cent. Although the number of plants 
in operation increased from 258 in 1932 to 
273 in 1933, the capital investment decreased 
from $40,586,892 to $37,286,824. The average 
number of employees per annum increased 
from 5,954 to 6,530; salaries and wages, how- 
ever, decreased from $30,034,537 to $29,982,400, 
the amount paid for materials increased from 
$15,600,602 to $16,461,755. 





According to a preliminary statement of the 
Bureau of Mines (Quebec) mineral produc- 
tion in the province in 1934, attained a value 
of $31,083,167—an advance of 10:4 per cent 
over 1933, and of 21 per cent compared with 
the low mark of 19382. 
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NEW COAL MINING REGULATIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


EPEALING the Coal Mines Licensing 
and Regulations Act of 1934, the 
Saskatchewan Legislature has recently passed 
the Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935. The Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to licence all operators and also to fix the con- 
ditions under which licences will be granted. 


The Act provides that it will be the duty 
of the Minister of Natural Resources to en- 
courage the betterment of conditions of the 
coal mining industry and for this purpose he 
is empowered: 


(a) to inquire into any condition for the time 
being prevalent in the coal mining industry, 
which he deems to be detrimental to the interest 
of the industry, persons engaged therein and 
the public, or any of them; 

(6) to make surveys from time to time of all 
or any natural resources of the province in re- 
lation to coal mines and the coal mining industry 
and to formulate plans for their useful, 
economical and orderly development; 

(c) to promote and attend conferences of 
operators and persons engaged in carrying on or 
employed in the coal mining industry for the 
purpose of discussing any matter, circumstance 
or thing, which detrimentally affects the well- 
being thereof, or of any class of persons en- 
gaged therein, or which operates to the dis- 
advantage of any other industry or trade, or of 
the public generally, and for the purpose of 
formulating such measures as are calculated to 
remedy the detrimental state of affairs; 

(d) to promote the formation of associations 
of operators or employees, where no such asso- 
ciations exist, with the object among others of 
bettering the conditions of the industry, and 
the elimination or discontinuance of any system, 
practice or method of business which is detri- 
mental to the industry, or to any class or 
classes of persons engaged therein. 

(e) to collect, arrange and systematize such 
information as to the coal mining industry of 
the province and as to the natural resources of 
the province in relation to such industry as he 
may from time to time deem proper; 

(f) to assist with information and advise any 
operator or person engaged in the coal mining 
industry or any association of such operators 
or persons in any manner calculated to lead to 
the betterment of the industry and the public; 

(g) generally to do all acts and things neces- 
sary or incidental to any of the matters here- 
inbefore set forth. 


Section 8 of the Act provides as follows:— 


8. (1) the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may by regulation from time to time, and, if 
deemed necessary, after consultation from time 
to time with the operators and the employees: 

(a) make orders, formulate codes and set up 
standards of ethics, methods, practices and 
systems applicable to the coal mining industry 
so far as they relate to the activities of oper- 
ators and persons engaged in that industry 
within the province calculated to effect stability 
in the conditions thereof, with the object of 
prohibiting competitive practices which are in 
their nature detrimental either to the industry 
or to the operators or persons engaged therein, 


or to the employees in the industry, or to the 
public; 

(b) without derogating from the generality 
of the provisions contained in clause (a), make 
orders, formulate codes and set up standards of 
ethics, methods, practices and systems, applicable 
to the coal mining industry within the prov- 
ince, with the object of establishing standards 
of prices below which no product of the coal 
mining industry shall be sold, whether by whole- 
sale or retail, and with the object of establish- 
ing standards as to hours of employment and 
wages of any persons or class or classes of per- 
sons employed in the industry; 

(c) declare that any code or codes formulated 
shall be in force as from a specified date, and 
upon publication of notice thereof in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette; 

(d) declare that from and after a specified 
date, and upon publication of notice in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, any code or any specified 
part of any code shall cease to have any force 
or effect; 

(e) suspend the operation of any code or any 
specified part or parts thereof, either for a fixed 
period, or until further order; 

(f) alter, vary, modify or amend the pro- 
visions of any code; 

(g) fix, from time to time, the price or prices 
at. which coal may be sold within the province, 
having regard to conditions obtaining in the coal 
mining industry, and to the interests of the 
operators, their employees and the consumers; 

(h) classify employees in the coal mining in- 
dustry according to the nature of the employ- 
ment, and provide for the fixing of a minimum 
wage to be payable to all classes of employees 
or any specified class or classes of employees 
in the province; and 

(i) generally make such regulations and 
orders not inconsistent with this Act, as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions thereof 
according to their true spirit and intent. 

This Act comes into force upon proclamation. 





A recently pubhshed report of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics on the woollen tex- 
tile industries in Canada in 1933 shows that 
these industries gave employment to 9,832 
persons with a total for salaries and wages of 
$7,774,386 in 1938, as compared with 8,586 em- 
ployees who received $7,121,340 in salaries and 
wages in 1932. 





One of the chief features of the annual 
report of the Chief Medical Officer (New 
Brunswick Department of Health) is a review 
of work of the public health nursing service. 
During the year 1934, public health nurses 
visited 25,000 homes and attended 9,000 child 
welfare clinics. In order to extend public 
health nursing service the Department of 
Health is willing to assist local units in the 
establishment and maintenance of such a ser- 
vice both through guidance and supervision 
and, where such is necessary by contributing 
to its financial support. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards for 1934 


New Brunswick 


hye sixteenth annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensation Board of New Bruns- 
wick reviews the administration of the Act 
during the calendar year 1934. There is also 
presented a detailed analysis of accidents in 
1933 based upon completed statistics. 


During the year the Board found it neces- 
sary to write off as bad debts the sum of $2.- 
466.45, chiefly on account of debtors having left 
the province or made assignments and received 
their discharge in bankruptcy. At the end of 
1933, after adjustments between actual and 
estimated income and expenditure, the Board 


concluded with an actual credit balance of. 


$68,241.39. The total income for the year 
1934 is estimated at $556,570.27 and the expen- 
ditures at $676,446.19, leaving an estimated 
deficit of $119,875.92, deducting from this the 
surplus of $68,241.39 carried forward for 1933, 
there is left an estimated deficit of $51,634.53. 
As explained in the report, these balances do 
not purport to be the actual amount of 
moneys to the debit or credit of classes, but 
show what has been collected from the pro- 
visional statements filed and what the Board 
think, after going over the data in their pos- 
session, is a fair income to be expected from 
the amount to be collected owing to the ex- 
pected increase of the actual payrolls over the 
provisional. The expenditure shows the same 
condition. To the amound paid out is added 
a sufficient sum which the Board estimates 
will cover the cost of claims in assembly and 
claims which may be existing as of December 
31, 1934, but not reported to the Board, and 
also the estimated amount of claims reported, 
partly paid, but not completed. 

Complete accident statistics for 19384 were 
not available when the report was published, 
but a tabular analysis is made of accidents in 
1933 with a comparison of accident frequency 
and accident compensation cost of previous 
years. 

Statistics for 1933—The cost declined stead- 
ily from the peak year of 1928 when it was 
$641,132.93 to $359,593.66 in 1982 but in 1933 
it rose to $580,879.44. Accident totals declined 
from a peak of 9,281 in 1929 to 6,707 in 
1933. Of the 6,707 accidents in 1933, 26 were 
fatal, 348 involved permanent partial dis- 
ability; 3,606 temporary total disability; 
while 2,700 involved medical aid only and 
365 were non-compensable. In 19382 the total 
number of accidents was 4,386, classified as 


follows: fatal, 18; permanent partial, 250; 
temporary total, 2,582; medical aid, 1,536. 

During 1933, the average age of workmen 
involved in accidents was 32.73 years and 
their average weekly wage was $9.75. In 
temporary total disability cases the time loss 
averaged 27.40 days, while in permanent 
partial disability cases the time loss averaged 
97.26 days. 

The causes of accidents in 1933 were classi- 
fied as follows: prime movers, 146; work- 
ing machines, 324; hoisting, 195; dangerous 
substances, 200; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 626; falling objects, 921; handling 
objects, 884; tools, 1,043; runaways and ani- 
mals, 43; moving trains and vehicles, 222; 
fall of person, 1,047; all other causes, 1,056. 

The net cost of administration during the 
year, including the cost of the factory depart- 
ment was $56,737.01. 

Included in the report is the annual state- 
ment of the factory inspector, covering the 
year’s activities. During 1934, there were 
1272 mills, factories, hotels and industrial 
plants visited. In the matter of boiler in- 
spection, this official found that a number of 
small plants have not as yet had their boilers 
insured. In dealing with accidents due to 
exposed machinery, this official expressed him- 
self as being strongly opposed to the use of 
wooden pulleys in portable mills as they are 
exposed to climatic conditions which causes 
rapid deterioration. In all cases where wooden 
pulleys are used the inspector recommends 
that they be well guarded. 


Saskatchewan 


The fifth annual report of the Saskatche- 
wan Workmen’s Compensation Board contains 
a provisional summary of the activities under 
the Act during the calendar year 1934, with a 
detailed analysis of statistics for 1933. The 
Board has been in active operation from July 
2, 1930 when it began to pay compensation 
and medical aid. A review of the provisions 
of the Act was given in the Lasour GAZZETTE 
for April, 1929, page 379. 

There was collected from all employers in 
1933 the sum of $338,369.30 while the expen- 
ditures in compensation, medical aid, etc., was 
$331,087.06, leaving a balance of $7,281.60. 
For the year 1934 total receipts are pre- 
dicated upon an estimate of $335,639.54 with 
estimated disbursements of $309,244.92, leaving 
an estimated surplus of $26,394.62. The wage 
expenditure for all classes under the Act for 
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the year 1934 was estimated at $23,029,745, 
while the provisional payroll of 1933 amounted 
to $23,017,292. 

The number of fatal accidents in 1934 
totalled 8 as compared with 13 in 1938, 13 in 
1932, 14 in 1931 and 17 in 1930; pensions be- 
ing paid at the end of 1933 were 126 and the 
total number of employers making returns to 
the Board was 4,248 as sorabared with 4,602 
in 1933. 

Employers of the province are divided into 
67 groups, each group bearing its own rate 
of assessment. These groups comprise the 
21 classes under the Act. 


Accident Prevention—The Board continued 
its activities in connection with accident pre- 
vention as outlined in previous reports. Re- 
ports of accidents happening in certain dis- 
tricts were sent to accident prevention asso- 
ciations, as well as to the Inspection Branch 
of the Department. Eivery case is reviewed, 
and if there appears to have been negligence 
on the part of employer or employee, an 
explanation is requested with a view to having 
the defect remedied. During the year lum- 
ber operators of the Province organized with 
the object of giving greater attention to 
safety in the conduct of their industry. 

The total number of accidents reported in 
1934 was 3,104, of which 8 were fatal; 26 
involved permanent disability, 1,568 tempor- 
ary disability and 1,502 medical aid only. 

A complete analysis of reported accidents 
in 1933 indicated a total of 2,390, of which 
13 were fatal, 68 were permanent disability 
cases, 1,185 temporary disability, and 1,124 
required medical aid only. The average age 
of all classes injured in 1933 was 37.62 and 


their weekly average wage was $16.87. In 
temporary disability cases, the average num- 
ber of days lost was 32.68 and in permanent 
disability cases the average was 123.19 days, 
the total time loss during the year in all 
cases was 45,984.5 working days. Causes of 
accidents in 1933 were grouped as follows: 
Prime movers, 75; working machines, 179; 
hoisting apparatus, 21; dangerous substances, 
110; stepping or striking against objects, 345; 
falling objects, 354; handling objects, 248; 
tools, 146; runaways and animals, 44; moving 
trains and vehicles, 134; falls of persons, 408; 
all other causes, 331. 

The following table gives the estimate of 
wage expenditure by classes in Schedule 1 
for 19384:— 





Wage 
Class Expenditure 
$ 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................. 1,877,760 
Canadian National Railway................ 1,900,000 
Province of Saskatchewan................-- No estimate 
Dominioniol Canadassi ie ha.!).. CASES required 
Cities of Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. 1,350, 000 
Municipalities, with the exception of Regina, 

Saskatoon and Moose Jaw..............-.- 1, 201, 850 
urn bDerimeann i. eraser cc er eee 422,100 
‘Rianne lisHete Rasa cerca 4 re ete ee 908, 100 
Mining, eee, Sit eee, Boe. en 1,184,600 
Gravel pits, brick and glass works.......... 59,450 
Garages, machine shops, etc................ 2,095,170 
Gascline, chemicals; et... . 2400's ote reds sn. 495,330 
Breweries, bottling works, etc.............. 257, 600 
Milling and grain elevators................. 4,053,800 
Abattoirs and packing houses............... 572, 200 
Creameries, ands bakertesa. see. eee ee 1,290, 200 
Printing, power laundry, dyeing, etc........ 1,390, 750 
Road making and wholesale establishments 2,255,880 
Construction—Steel, concrete, brick....... 805,370 
aie: eg power lines and railroad construc- 

Fae FRE aa ee Dono coe Hae 572,328 
Anti- aberionid Leaguet else Gain eae 337,207 
23.029, 745 


ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


INDUSTRIES 


HE Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has recently issued its table of 
provisional assessment rates for 1935 with ad- 
justed rates for 1934. Prefacing its table of 
rates for 1935, the Board explains the methods 
followed in arriving at the rates under the 
collective lability system, which is modified 
to the extent of permitting rebates in favour 
of employers with good accident records: 
“All industries in the same class do not 
necessarily nor usually, bear the same rate. 
The classes are subdivided into groups, and 
even within the group the rates are different 
where this is shown to be justified. The ex- 
perience is kept for the group as well as for 
the class. In fixing the rates, however, re- 
gard must always be had to the fact that each 


FOR 1935 


class 1s an insurance group and that all lines 
of industry in the class must share to some ex- 
tent the good or ill fortune of the class as a 
whole. The rating for each separate line of 
industry cannot be made to depend upon the 
experience in that particular line alone. This 
is especially the case where the total amount 
of the payrolls in any line of industry is small. 
To charge that line of industry with its own 
cost might place a very excessive burden upon 
its employers for one year while perhaps re- 
lieving them almost wholly from assessment 
another year. This would destroy the under- 
lying principle of collective liability or mutual 
insurance which is the basis of the system. 
“Individual distinction between employers 
even in the same line of industry is made 
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according to their accident experience by a 
system of merit rating. Where the accident 
cost falls short of the amount of assessment 
by a stated percentage a merit rating refund 
within specified limits, is made accordingly.” 

For assessment and compensation purposes 
under the Act the industries covered are 
divided into 24 classes. Each class stands 
upon its own footing and carries its own bur- 
den except that a very small general fund, 
known as the Disaster Reserve, is set aside 
to assist in meeting any extraordinary call 
that may arise in any class. With the ex- 
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ception of this Disaster Reserve, the moneys 
collected are just what are hoped neces- 


sary to take care of the accidents that have 


actually happened. 


The table of rates per $100 of payroll to be 
levied provisionally for 19835 upon employers 
coming under the provision of Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shows that for 
most groups these rates remain unchanged 
from the adjusted rates for 1934. Changes 
however are made in the rates for certain 
groups as follows :— 


CHANGES IN ASSESSMENT RATES FOR 1935 
































Occupation 1934 1935 Occupation 1934 1935 
Adjusted | Provisional Adjusted | Provisional 
Se cts: $ cts. tie GUS: § ets 
Gun-powder, nitro-glycerine, dyna- Chimney stacks, towers, blast 
mite, gun-cotton, cordite, or furnaces or high structures, erec- 
other high explosives, mfg., or BLOM OL, eon PR RRA cE 5 00 7 50 
shell testing, involving discharge Marble in interior of buildings, in- 
OMeXPlOSION toes. 0. ee ae 1 00 5 00 Stallation\otams errs Peet 1 00 1 50 
Mosaic of tile setting when separate 
Tron smelting, with blast furnace... 1 00 1 25 WOT.” eee er toa TEE et te VEN £5. 0 90 1 35 
MOumMaGricsemeos a. .,.ns. ee 2 20 225 Concrete or cement work, in or con- 
Plioundimes suecls. st. were eae. Ae 2720 2 25 nected with buildings, n.o.s...... 4 00 6 00 
Foundries, brass or aluminium..... 1 10 TiS Concrete or cement work, in or con- 
Weadaworksi. a2 o a... cue eee 1 10 1 15 nected with buildings over four 
Babprepmoevaleamicen.....8 oe. 1 10 5 Storiesantheigihtiere: . Laan ae 4 50 6 75 
Foundries, malleable iron.......... 0 75 1 00 PIA STORING tes teal... \ eee hte ae 1 75 2 60 
Stoves, furnaces, cast hot water Derthiiia:, eae Sere re tt SRA ae, A 1 75 2 60 
boilers, or radiators, mfg...... 1 75 225 Carpentry, «0:5. ae a hearts a 3 00 6 00 
Installation of furnaces by the Hardwood, parquet or mastic 
MM ATMUWAC GUITED 9 ts ees e i ee ee ee 1 75 2 25 floor laying when separate work. . 0 90 1 35 
Metal sanitary ware, mig.......... 1 50 2 00 Wood or wire fences, when ee 
Wrought iron pipe or tubing, mfg... 1 50 2 00 work, erestion of.. 1 80 120 
Pipes or metal sheets, galvanizing, Electric wiring or “puildings or 
tinning, and enamelling of........ 1 50 2 00 installation of lighting fixtures.. 1 50 2 50 
Gas or electric welding............. 1 50 2 00 Servicing of radios as a business.. 0 40 0 60 
light machinery, mig, n:0.s....... 0 90 1 00 Radioerials, erection of....5./4... 1 50 2 25 
MEN CMerS MODS. 20.0050 ara ot ee 0 90 1 00 Plumbing, heating, sanitary engin- 
IBigekcnmiub snOpsna ete. eee 0 90 1 00 eering, gasor steam fitting, instal- 
Cream separators and the like, lation of furnaces and kindred 
TITIES, a hc Woe VRE ean, aS te 0 90 1 00 1 k0) Ale Re a ee ee, 0) 1 60 2 40 
SPOLUMPTOOOU Ss, Mom. wee eae: 0 90 1 00 IPATNGINGE NO Steere a me ter 25 Ts 4 10 
Mine arin Sainte met. te oc coe coe 0 90 1 00 Painting high structures when 
Gas or electric light fixtures, mfg. 0 90 1 00 SOPAL ALC WOLKE eres tea teers 6 00 9 00 
Metal refrigerators, mfg............ 0 90 1 00 Steeple jack work as a business..... 6 00 9 00 
Metal wares, instruments, utensils, Decorating or renovating........... 275 4 10 
steel bedsteacds, toys, or articles, Glazing or installation of plate glass 
jag) Pee aia ale, RIS PAS 2 0 90 1 00 orleaded glassi/..). a psi4ke1 900. 1 75 2 60 
Celluloid articles, mfg............. 0 90 1 00 Calle Re oo HONE Mens siaet nce on DATS 4 10 
Metal, wood, papier mache and Sheet metal workers, metal roofing, 
composition display fixtures, mig. 0 90 1 00 siding, ceiling, or thelike........ 2°75 4 10 
Tools, cutlery or hardware, mfg. . 0 90 1 00 Roofing (other than by carpenter). Das 4 10 
Sheet metal or tinwares or articles, Lightning rod erection............. 2 00 3 00 
Toa uEe. Tie ee ANE Oe REO DS Om) 0 60 OMS Excavation work, for or connected 
Sheet metal, enamelled wares or Wives DUTGINes, mn G.Cewaa see. 3 50 a5 
ATMClES NOT Aa wee eee es 0 60 0 75 Blasting work, for or connected 
Erection of wire fences by the with building asa business....... 6 00 9 00 
IMAnUlaAChIneL xr. Atte eke 1 20 0 90 Caisson work, for or connected with 
RSLOrH DAM ieee’ ges ornate oo ell epee ra 1 00 il De _buildings as a business........... 6 50 9 75 
Weaving, manufactories; textiles, Wrecking of buildings.............. 10 00 15 00 
fabrics, cloth, blankets, canvas, Mion exo tubo ual aM GSip emery wea ees 6 00 9 00 
bags felt, hair cloth or hair goods, SANCHO LAStIN Seas, meet... ta eee eee | 6 00 9 00 
Tie eee men emery. oo ee Ty A 0 40 0 50 Windowscleaning 4)... .<s0.sese 10 GO 15 00 
Bisa dyeing or finishing of General construction, n.o.s., where 
above fabrics as a business....... 0 40 0 50 the business of the employer 
Pelt Mats seul Oem rewamnrtepecrm srl soe 0 15 0 20 includes several of the operations 
@arpersiou nics, dateen ener 0 25 0 30 includediin this:class:.0.s2 0... - 4 00 6 00 
Wiooliseouring. cesses cs ones tone 0 25 0 35 General construction, buildings 
Woven labels and the like, mfg..... 0 15 0 20 over four stories in height........ 4 50 6 75 
Shoe laces and braids, mfg......... 0 15 0 20 General construction, erection cf 
Brickwork, or stone masonry, pulp mills power plants, and the 
TNO AC cl Sel oe Ny PEI Sheen as. 4 00 6 00 TOM ees meh. 5. hE Mie BB os, 5 00 7 50 
Brick work or stone masonry, General construction, erection of 
buildings over four stories in PRIMES VEDONS.. 5 oon. ay aaenn 4] 5 00 7 50 
Neightwermss ee. Atlee ee eee 4 50 6 75 Theatres and moving picture places 0 20 0 30 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1933 
Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Ete. 


fk HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 

the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Preliminary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1933 have been issued, and the accompanying 
tables give the figures in some detail. 

The first table contains summary figures for 
all manufacturing industries from 1929 to 1933, 
numbers of establishments, capital invested, 
employees on salaries and wages, and value of 
production. Except for numbers of establish- 
ments and capital invested, which showed in- 
creases for 1930, the figures show decreases 
each year except that the number of establish- 
ments and the cost of materials increased in 
1933. It will be observed that the wages paid 
in 1933 were only one-half of those paid in 
1929 while the number of wage-earners 
decreased by over 30 per cent and the average 
wages per annum decreased by 25 per cent. 
Part of the reduction in average wages would 
be due to short time operations, prevalent in 
nearly all of the industries. 


The second table shows the numbers of em- 
ployees on salaries and on wages vith salaries 
and wages paid as well as the number of 
establishments, for 1938, by provinces and by 
groups of industries and for each of the im- 
portant industries in each group. 

Statistics for 1932 appeared in the issue of 
the Labour Gazette for September, 1934, pp. 
889-893, and contained figures as to the num- 
bers of wage-earners classified according to 
the regular hours of work per week, 40 or less, 
44, etc., up to 60 and over 60. This informa- 
tion for 1933 will not be available for some 
time. 

The third table gives the figures as to num- 
bers of employees and salaries and wages paid 
in the other industries for which figures are 
collected annually. 

Figures from the Decennial Census of 1931, 
Bulletin XX XI, showing numbers of gain- 
fully employed persons in all industries were 
given in the Lasour Gazette for August, 1933, 
pp. 819-821, also figures from Bulletin 
XXXIII, numbers of as to wage earners, 
weeks employed and average earnings, were 
given in the Lasour Gazette for November, 
1933, pp. 1094-1095. 


TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1929 TO 1933 


Change 

Items 1929 1980 1931 1932 1933 per cent 

in 1933 

over 1932 
Establishments..........-.-+..2++. No. 23,597 24,501 24,544 25, 232|+- 2-8 
Capital invested... ...2.sse+esnentis $ | 5,083,014, 754] 5,203, tee 760 4,961,312,408} 4,741,255, 610} 4,689,373, 704) — —- 1-1 
Employees on salaries.............. No. 96, 607 92,943 99,798 95,070 94,49 0:6 
Salaries 22 228, sek sicisele ne <Reeeee $ 188,747,672] 184, 239, 117} 186,810,794) 164, 695, 605). 151, ant 393|— — 7°8 
AMOTACO SALUT Y EO bone os chee cere $ 1,954 , 982 1,872 1,732 1,607/— 7-2 
Employees on wages........-.++e00- No. 597, 827 551,496 457, 628 400,328 399, 409 _ 0-2 
WSSCR eae tet ict one = eee ee $ 624,302,170} 551,853,649] 437,734,767 Satake yitG 318, 701, 767| — 8-1 
FA VOTALS WALOS TE sisi wise biws «sere $ , 045 1,001 957 785| — 7:8 
Cost of materials...........6.s00008 $ | 2,066, 636,914) 1,666,983,902] 1,223,880,011} 955,968, B83 969, 188,574|+ 1-4 
WValueiof productiony..< 0... ..26.-60 $ | 4,063,987,279] 3,428, 970, 628] 2,698,461, 862) 2,126, 194, 555| 2,086, 847, 847| — 1-8 
Value added by manufacture....... $ | 1,997,350,365 1,761, 986,726 1,474,581, 851 1,170,225, 872 1,117, 659, 273} — 4-5 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1933 


Salaried Employees Wage earners 


Number 
— of estab- 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
$ $ 
(a) PRovINcES 

ADAMS. Pe Es lee 25,232) 73,909 25,585] 151,860,323} 299,109} 100,300) 313,701,767 
Prince Edward Island... (J). -20tuU sen ooebe vanes 263 2 38 201, 229 552 261 396, 751 
INOVE SCOURS ok oc antes Tee Ree IE ren ae 1,378} 1,864 418} 2,883,571} 8,905 2,073] 7,817,618 
GW. DUNS WICKER oc eye tten ih alas See eer naire 800 1,579 400 2,938,554 8,140 1,875 6,939, 186 
QUODOG 550 65s ao aes a wpe adel sciele ye Belem ctmeee ee 8,384] 22,164 5,360} 44,140,197) 93,918 42,129] 97,218,034 
ORATION. 5. Be Ae Sa cet dus seen a Oeamatedo ener 9,844] 36,122 11,790} 80,160,819} 141,420 46,478) 154, 231,081 
Manitoba: <i... 28. 2) 24s OI ees 1:078) 43,453 888 6,559,477 13,331 3,077) 14,139,972 
DBASKALCHO WAN cos cic ate oaths cele can cet eerie ees 818} 1,747 287| 2,603,677) 3,241 339 3, 267, 503 
Alberta......... n'a, OPE le oa Sede eee OI Ra Peles ater Ss 975) 2,146 423} 3,694,270] 7,279 1,096} 7,201,862 
British Columbiaiand.Yulcon) soo. -eas eee ce ee 1,697| 4,620 981} 8,678,529| 22,328 2,972| 22,489,810 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 19383—Concluded 






Number 
of estab- 
lishments 


(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


CANADA—Total. ... 2... ccc ees 20,202 
VecotableyProducts. ...: (emg deems. oe fa chice «ante 5,542 
ZA TALTYA A EATO CULGOS > «cu: «/c cl RRS eee NGIRTD SRO Aa) Sees USER, 8 4,496 
oxtiles*and (Lextile Products....eee cise sk « «olde « 2,151 
Woodsnd, Paper Products:--.4.<ena: tak... .kbie 7,917 
ATOM ANG Shee LO MUCUS aerate re = cee es 1,291 
INon-terrous) Metal Products. .scke nes lac. seen 478 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................... 1,144 
Chemicals and Chemical Products .............. 696 
Miscellaneous Industries.............ccceceeeeees 476 


(c) INDUSTRIAL SuB-GRoUPS 


Vegetable Products— 


Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etC.............. 236 
Bread and other bakery products............-. 3,073 
HST OWCRIGS fae cole «0's csi Aiba recreate AETRIE ote a Mtoe 74 
Cofloes teaaNnd SpiCeS eae raceme acs ciesaechonuctt 67 
MDIStHLOTICS SG via Soe os ae eta Ree sees 17 
Plourandsiceedsmiills  gecnpranctiie. aes «bide ete 1,328 
Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 273 
Rubber goods including footwear............... 45 
Sumarrohnericsenss secre ete Mee ee ne cee 8 
Tobacco, cigars.and cigarettes...:...........-. 127 
Tobacco processing and packing................ Op: 
Animal Products— 
Bootsand'shoessleather.. aq...0cee cts ssct secs ee 205 
Upper CheOses. <6. cmb meres meatus e ote acters 2,693 
Mishrourine: andepackingy- enone ane cnc ete aves s 620 
TAP OOUSL tah. We stesso 322 
Gloves and mittens, leather...............e000. 44 
MhOatherstannerigse sss. cae cn aee tetas cn. eccee cones 88 
Miscellaneous leather goods.............eece08: 231 
Slaughtering and meat packing...............+- 135 
Textile and textile products— 
Bars couton andiyitte. se veccdecese ee ec. see cee: 21 
Carpetas mats sand Pues. seas eis occ cre ote 25 
MlothinettAaCtOrynmMen Ss entices aces cee ee otitis 163 
Clothing. factory, women’s). 0. ooo... ...ee.c:-- 540 
Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s....... 101 
Cordave, TOPS and twin... fas qatihs oe ss octlee len: 11 
CLOSES es A CRENS Sepa arts San Sr a a A 20 
Cotconryarmmcand Cloth 2 was ee acces Sees 37 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles................. 22 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work............. 411 
Bornishine coods..mients.. 2+ lscc.ceajee ono tnds as 163 
TELS EE) GUNG) CROC 4 hn Weg READ BOS CREE ee oes 149 
Hosiery and knitted goods..............cceeees 170 
Silicandiantiiteral Sillew eee. ty5cbeicoh cisions Got 29 
NWoolleniclothteaaa. vedas s dass einacee: oa ethan tae 62 
NVOOHOMEV AINE Reset siete aia. 'f etches cance sicko dare ces 33 
Wood and Paper Products— 
BOXES ANG WATS HDADCL Aes hd. bakin se coe saeedee« 132 
I OXGB VW OOC Cite tens cas or ttete oo atovay cae eis brs ove ep avaseras 138 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping...... 88 
OOM THarad WOOUss ee cet. ooo. cee see 24 
UIT tUTO Ms sackets cas tito tele sha Sn aie em owes 383 
BE MOPTANMIN GT ittclas tae fsteuucte com's + etiam 44 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 668 
Rrintineand bookbinding .s...0. snes ee cee ee 1,122 
erinbin sand publishing’ syd. sae nccs: ceteris: 768 
PUAN DADC E ccwins ss Mane ee steno as 95 
Sawin Serene, Gr Maes chet tia aan antes 3,617 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Agricultural implements.............sceeseese: 40 
AEFOMM ODES SAT a Site «dee oe aokculay s oes ee aa ean 22 
RULOMUG WIG; SUD ITOS ty y0.nyssselekoccrons) cxattaepeteond caste thane 83 
Bollers, tanks, and CNSINCS 4... csnocee sence ote 50 
Bridge ‘and structural BLeclswOPk... andes sory 18 
Castings aAnG: LOLeIN eS. sacl lgian tee irate oes 327 
PLATO WANGIATIC LOO LS sO: sot cnaciorarsit hist © tena arate 145 
Be AOEY racy veri nen eed Ces s oo cota paler c= 189 
Brmary iromand steclie-sesacsss es ce ceets ce cee 50 
Raibwayerolling stock. ac sacretacvertes eset eute els 37 
Sheetanetal products. ach trae kerk os eax oere ce 172 
Wiirerandnwire @OOdSin, nuie ok craters these o aetee crore 72 
Non-ferrous metal Products— 
IBTASS ANd 'GOPPEr PLOCUCTS2 2... cce sole boos we 6 ee 123 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 174 


Jewellery and silverware...........ecceeeeeecees 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 


eoeresve 


96267—34 





Salaried Employees 
Male | Female Salaries Male 
$ 











20,585] 151,860,323} 299, 109 
22,974,383) 39,838 
13,365, 486 
18, 180,261 
35,027,381 
21,166, 641 
10,413,057 


10, 694, 526} 8,208 


470; 3,441,034) 3,496 
583] 2,656,264) 12,771 
129} 2,129,795) 3,199 
173} 1,434,468 642 
48 742,455 730 
179] 2,043,470! 3,439 
191; 1,176,392} 2,548 
370} 2,616,747) 5,822 
64 934,333) 1,699 
420) 3,210,108) 2,220 
10 233, 969 874 
454) 2,315,648) 8,076 
685} 3,995,891} 8,770 
44 558,500] 2,682 
157 961,503) 1,184 
46 204, 864 528 
63 746,657} 2,895 
84 478,957) 1,001 
279| 3,316,957) 6,441 
41 293 , 802 289 
37 295,947 490 
311} 1,576,249} 3,460 
741, 3,157,485} 3,742 
18 164, 168 658 
27 263 , 392 614 
152 497,065 137 
137} 1,107,747} 9,578 
34 284,437 594 
473) 1,847,851) 3,635 
265) 1,352,285) 1,004 
150 697,912} 1,292 
576} 2,517,057; 5,096 
213) 1,308,883} 4,026 
111 890,464) 2,876 
47 231,313) 1,069 
223} 1,674,961) 2,046 
46 499,461) 2,279 
135} 1,132,224] 1,246 
21 218,906 899 
225) 1,759,856) 6,222 
170) | 1,271,706) 1,331 
155} 1,471,960) 4,004 
676) 4,806,605} 6,065 
1,786} 10,609,254, 7,598 
437; 6,398,017) 20,537 
133} 1,624,235} 15,184 
133; 1,094,880} 2,382 
429) 3,306,226} 6,339 
166 985,998) 2,824 
65 708,231) 1,161 
56} 1,074,747 986 
382} 2,949,447) 9,228 
183} 1,146,835) 2,996 
386) 2,872,052) 4,445 
85} 1,189,039) 4,616 
63) 2,443,658} 14,894 
298) 2,093,714] 4,061 
104 864,072} 2,098 
148}. 1,354,604} 2,356 
871) 6,213,688} 6,403 
152 749,714; 1,362 
83] 1,461,380! 5,675 


Female 





Wage earners 


eee eroeeee 


eee eee eeee 





Wages 


100,300) 313,701, 767 


43,163,104 
33, 087, 702 
62,515, 552 
67,472,996 
48,316,089 
17,685,969 
15,398, 140 
8,819, 840 
6,505,024 
10,737,351 


4,673,200 
12, 243, 948 
3,179,732 

941, 802 

873,378 
3,064, 667 
2,666, 183 
6,293,377 
2,114,484 
3,542,051 

764,364 


8,193,813 
8,545, 144 
1,728, 885 
1,840, 945 

711,410 
2,500, 639 

983,561 
6, 786, 787 


536,271 


"570,314 


10, 093, 036 
4,829,649 
3,581,027 
1,411,420 


2,883,216 


10, 870, 250 
20,193,032 
8,415, 930 


1,952,621 
5,251,105 
2,583,485 


12, 140,363 
3,940, 069 
1,814,341 


2,062,219 
6,214,792 
1,431, 488 
6,941, 802 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1933—Concluded 











Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
so of estab- 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male {| Female Wages 
$ $ 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Aerated and mimneraliwaters. Si2s.cek cae ee ee 374 572 101 912,574 1,580 68 1,485, 288 

Cement, and cement products.................. 95 167 15 298,776} 1,014 4 875,911 

G@lay products Wane. ee. ee nee one teens 175 273 45 598,775) 1,460 70 974, 860 

Coke and eas productas ros sas.tees te tate oe 42 670 236| 1,487,923} 2,616 41 3,168,385 

Gilsag DLOdNCtS. co Sees ees Pee eee tee kee 66 234 68 544, 640 2.052 225 2,041,730 

Patrolenmswroduetss, wee tee hee Cote eee 47 590 81 1520680 3,943 14 4,816, 160 

Stone, monumental and ornamental............ 212 261 31 387,793 527 2 453, 632 
Chemical and Chemical Products— 

Acids: alkalies, and saltshvase: sees esse eee eee 15 Seal 39 780, 267 1521 4 1,535,158 

Explosives, ammunition, and fireworks......... 8 156 16 402,553 803 193 858, 109 

Per Gllizers fee ce. 6 cee: Seen ech 20 142 24 298, 582 501 - 478,065 

Medicinal, and pharmaceutical preparations... . 158 840 449 2,397,119 853 1,027 1, 453, 809 

Miscellaneous chemical products............... 105 364 125 777, 128 682 315 741, 264 

Paints, pigments, and varnishes................ 78 880 251 2,102,874 e273 136 1,362,073 

Soaps and washing compounds................. 93 526 148 1,291,792 907 195 1,010, 523 
MisceHianecus Industrics— 

Brooms. brushes, and mops’. tea. .-cneue nee 81 214 76 380,909 861 223 653,074 

Matiressesiang: Springs tot sa... see sees ston steer 60 217 58 527,378 1,008 215 966, 665 

Musicihanstruments:: 9 22386. e accents ee eee 18 129 34 295, 405 488 133 413,145 

38 332 37 679,886! 1,880 5} 1,964,510 


Shipbuildineand repairs:..o-.. yecssee ote sone 


TABLE III—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1928-1933 


(ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS) 








Industry 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

Fishing; 

Numb eroliemployeesinen ies ceri mate o- 62,785 64, 083 63, 836 61, 832 64,484 65,506 
Mining; 

Niimiber chem ploveest. ..nwermrn sac. +. 0. 89,448 95 , 102 89, 200 72,809 61,470 63,334 

Waresand salaries... j.wcceme trae a $ 115,954,022} 124,490,511} 118,975,332] 91,969,299] 71,772,049} 70,031,805 
Metalliferous mining; 

Number ollemplOoveest ars uecice tera reer 28,582 Sel 25 30, 623 25,434 21,931 25,443 

Warestandisalarlessman anton starr ee $ 44,687,131] 50,279,511] 48,851,303] 41,829,288! 34,983,704) 37,937,871 
Coal Mining; 

NWumber.offemployeesten .s.. 2 -tyie> sar er 30, 256 29,739 29,172 27,860 26,960 WS BYE 

Waces'and salaries... pene coe <6 mere ae $ 43,320,811} 42,376,378] 36,442,361] 28,802,428] 25,042,769] 22,378,736 
Other mining; 

Nit DEE OLemiplOVeCeSienn saetit bere acer 30,610 34, 238 29,405 19,515 12009 12,516 

Wages'and salariesis.c40 22%... senae =: $ 27,946,080} 31,834,622} 28,681,668) 21,337,583} 11,745,576] 9,715,198 
Manufacturing; (a) 

Number of employeéstn... sss secs nes <e 642,168 678,270 626,581 540,412 480,003 479,186 (e) 

Wagestand'salariessa.d2. (ick inte oe: $ 731,111,952] 788,218,021] 708,805,323} 598,238,605] 572,622,157) 444,130,213 (e) 
Electric light and power; 

Numberolemployeesicin sss shame were 15, 855 16,164 17,858 17,014 15,395 14,717 (e) 

Wacestan disalarlos.cne fens te Sere oe $ 24,087,420) 24,831,821] 27,287,443} 26,306,956) 23,261,166} 21,431,877 (e) 
Steam railways ; (b) 

Numiber of employeess.... 5 cues arene 187,710 187, 846 174,485 154,569 132,678 121, 923 

Walresmind salantesa.) mmm seine oer e $ | 287,775,316] 290,732,500) 268,347,374] 229,499,505! 181,113,588] 158,326,445 
Street and electric railways; 

Number ol emiployeest... ce. -teise ase oe 18, 697 18,801 18,340 Iie loo 15,961 14, 883 

Waresand salaries caesce tence eth $ 26,494,062} 26,984,061} 26,954,994! 24,647,391] 21,534,419] 18,692,236 
Telegraphs; (c) 

INuntben or employeeste es snstn aes 7,639 8,056 fool 6, 637 5,788 5,263 

Waresiand Salaries:.... few steve. egestas $ 8, 603, 986 9,379,779 8,674, 453 7,875,058 6,627, 605 5,870, 433 
Telephones; 

Number of €mployeess....: 2. .-ten.t¢e- cen 24,373 27,459 26,575 23 , 825 21,354 18,796 

Wages:and salaries..iad. ogee on tee oe $ 28,501,378} 31,672,277] 32,085,948] 28,493,252) 24,115,545) 21,276,406 
Express; (d) 

Number of employees... ..- acto cere: ta (£) 5,427 4,997 4,616 4,245 3,998 

Wages and salaries................... $ 8,430,292) 8,132,525 7,375,492 6,399,435] 5,759,047 


(a) Excluding Electric Light and Power, which is given separately below. 

(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express, below. 
(c) Not including commission operators. 

(d) Full time employees only. 

(e) Preliminary figures. 

(f) Data incomplete. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 1933 & 1934 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 

each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as to 
the wages of employees on farms in Canada 
during the year just ended. The figures so 
secured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February of 
the following year. Tables of these figures 


have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as sup- 
plements to the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1925 to 1935, inclusive, the first of these giving 
figures back to 1914. The accompanying table 
includes figures taken from the issue of the 
Bulletin for February, 1935, and from pre- 
vious issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1929, 1933 AND 1934 
AVERAGE WaGES or Farm Herp in CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DowINION BUREAU OF 
























































STATISTICS 
Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 

Provinces 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and 
Board , Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ 

Canadam.s os... 1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
1933 17 15 o2 10 12 22 161 161 322 112 134 246 
1934 18 15 oe 10 1 22 iva 167 338 115 138 253 

Prince Hdward 
LESIONS San mn 8 ae 1929 34 18 a2 19 13 32 Bo 207 534 196 159 355 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 178 141 319 116 ot Dod 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 21 167 153 320 110 121 231 
Nova Scotia... ..1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
1933 20 14 34 12 ial 23 208 157 365 129 119 248 
1934 20 15 35 11 ul 22} 195 165 360 124 129 253 
New Brunswick .1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
1933 18 13 Sul 10 10 20 185 151 336 107 120 227 
1934 22 13 30 10 il Pail 214 152 366 115 130 245 
MHCLEC: On eins oe 1929 4] 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 LY Are 191 151 342 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 152 113 265 94 93 187 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 164 129 293 96 96 192 
Ontario... - 1929 35 ye 57 22 19 4} 341 254 595 242 212 454 
1933 i 15 32 12 13 25 159 166 325 123 141 264 
1934 18 1) BB) 12 13 20 173 171 344 137 150 287 
Manitoba....... 1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
1933 15 14 29 8 12) 20 143 164 307 89 140 229 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 on 149 163 312 92 141 233 
Saskatchewan, . .1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 144 161 305 85 137 222 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 153 166 319 89 141 230 
PAULO Crt esa. a 1929 43 26 68 25 21 46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 170 174 344 109 152 261 
1934 19 16 30 11 14 25 178 172 350 113 150 263 
British Columbia1929 49 2G 76 28 23 51 482 310 |e 792 291 Dau 562 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 234 212 446 152 180 302 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 240 222 462 162 187 349 





Employment and Wages on United States 
Railways 


The Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads has 
cently published a “Review of Railway Opera- 
tions in 1934.” According to the report the 
total number of casualties to non-trespassers 
resulting from railway operation showed a 
slight increase for the first eleven months of 
1934 over the corresponding period of 1933. 
The increase was 1.6 per cent in fatalities and 
8.4 per cent in non-fatal mjuries. 


Te- 


Total fatalities to non-trespassers at high- 
way grade crossings, first ten months of 1934, 


increased 1.0 per cent over 1933, while non- 
fatal injuries increased by 21-4 per cent. 

The number of men and women on railway 
payrolls during 1984 averaged 1.009,000 com- 
pared with 971,000 in 1933, an merease of 3.9 
per cent. Aggregate compensation to em- 
ployees increased from $1,404,000,000 in 1933 
to $1,519,000,000 in 1934, or 8.2 per cent. 

Average employee earnings in 7934 were af- 
fected by changes in force and working hours, 
and by the restoration on July 1 of one-fourth 
of the 10 per cent pay deduction. Annual 
earnings per employee averaged $1,506 in 
1934, compared with $1,445 in 1933. Hourly 
compensation per employee averaged 63.5 
cents in. 1934, against 62.9 cents in 1933. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING LABOUR IN UNITED STATES 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Summary of Various Measures Introduced in Congress During Present 
| Session 


Work Relief Bill 


Final approval was given by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives to the Adminis- 
tration’s work relief measure, providing for 
appropriations totalling $4,880,000,000. The 
measure was originally introduced in the form 
of a joint resolution by the Senate and House 
of Representatives “to protect and promote 
general welfare by (1) providing relief from 
the hardships attributable to widespread un- 
employment and conditions resulting there- 
from, (2) relieving economic maladjustments, 
(3)-alleviating distress, and/or (4) improving 
living and working conditions.” 

The essential features of the enactment as 
it passed the Senate provided for an appro- 
priation of $4,000,000,000 “out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” 
and appropriations of $880,000,000 in existing 
balances of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, etc., “to provide relief and work 
relief.” This total is allocated among a wide 
diversity of projects, ranging from direct relief, 
various types of public works programs, rural 
relief, reforestation, flood control, prevention 
of soil erosion, etc., to advances to states and 
municipalities for aid to schools. 

It gives the President, through the opera- 
tion of a board, wide powers in the administra- 
tion of the fund for a period of two years. The 
measure is expected to give work to 3,500,000 
employables now on relief rolls. 


Equal Labour Representation on Boards 


A Bill introduced in the House of Represen- 

tatives “to accord labour proper opportunity 
for protection of rights granted by the Con- 
gress and for other purposes” has been re- 
ported favourably, without amendment, by the 
Committee on Labour. 
_ The Bill provides that on all boards, com- 
missions, etc., administering laws enacted for 
the betterment of workers under the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration, or “ hav- 
ing to do with relations between employers 
and employees,” the President is authorized to 
provide for the participation upon all such 
boards of “representatives of national trade 
unions equal to the number of employers upon 
such boards.” 


The Thirty-Hour Week and Interstate 
Commerce 
The Committee on the Judiciary to which 
was referred Senate Bill 87 (the purpose of 
which is to prevent the shipment in interstate 


‘industries in the United States. 


commerce of certain articles and commodities 
in connection with which persons are employed 
more than 5 days a week or 6 hours a day, and 
prescribing certain conditions with respect to 
purchases and loans by the United States, and 
codes, agreements, and licences under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act), has recom- 
mended that it be passed. (A minority report 
of the committee favours its non-adoption.) 
This measure requires the adoption of a 
thirty-hour week and six-hour day in various 
If adopted, it 
would be applicable to employees in the fol- 
lowing enterprises: (1) Industries borrowing 
money from governmental agencies; (2) indus- 
tries and their subcontractors making contracts 
for services to be performed with the United 
States Government; (3) industries actively en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; (4) industries 


operating under codes approved by a govern- 


mental agency. 

In addition to providing a shorter workweek 
and workday, this bill would prohibit any re- 
duction in the hourly, daily, weekly, or month- 
ly wages of employees affected by it, pending 
a reasonable opportunity for discussion and 
agreement between employers and the duly 
selected representatives of a majority of their 
employees. 

In the concluding part of the preamble, the 
objectives are stated as follows: “to provide a 
fairer and more nearly balanced income; to 
put idle machines and people to work; to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the people and 
thereby stimulate production to capacity; to 
revive languishing commerce and trade and 
to promote the happiness and comfort of the 
people.” 


Interstate Compacts Promoting Uniformity 
of Labour Legislation 


The Committee on the Judiciary has passed 
favourably on a resolution introduced in the 
House of Representatives “to authorize the 
several States to negotiate compacts or agree- 
ments to promote greater uniformity in the 
laws of such States affecting labour and indus- 
tries.’ The purpose of the resolution is to 
lend the sanction of Congress to States enter- 
ing into compacts with each other and in 
groups for the purpose of agreeing upon and 
securing uniform legislation in each affecting 
the relation of employers and employees. An 
identical resolution was passed in the House 
of Representatives last year but no action was 
taken in the Senate. Reference was made in 
the Lasour Gazerte of September, 1934, page 
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$38, to negotiations leading to an interstate 
compact respecting uniform minimum wage 
legislation entered into by several states. 


New National Labour Relations Bill 


Recent trends in arbitration measures in the 
United States under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, leading up to the establishment 
of the National Labour Board (out of which 
emerged the National Labour Relations 
Boand) were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for August 1934, page 722; and July, 1934, 
page 653; and in previous issues. 

Both these bodies were created to deal with 
controversies arising under Section 7a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (LABour 
GazettE, October, 1983, page 991). Briefly 
this section vouchsafed to labour unions, the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, 
and “free from the interference, restraint or 
coercion of employers,” etc. 

As explained by Senator Wagner im in- 
troducing recently a Bull providing for a new 
and independent agency, the old Board was 
handicapped and was “losing its effectiveness 
because of the practical inability to enforce 
its decisions.” He referred to the “break- 
down of Section 7a bringing results equally 
disastrous to dustry and labour,” and lead- 
ing to “a procession of bloody and costly 
strikes which in some cases swelled almost to 
the magnitude of national emergencies.” 

With regard to the new national labour re- 
lations Bill, Senator Wagner declared that it 
“merely provides that employees shall be free 
to organize for their mutual protection or 
benefit ;” that it “does not encourage National 
unionism ;” that it “does not display any pref- 
erence toward craft or industrial organiza- 
tions;” and that it “does not force or counsel 
any employee to join any union if he prefers 
to deal directly or individually with his em- 
ployers.” 

As stated in its preamble, the Bill is “to 
promote equality of bargaining power be- 
tween employers and employees, to diminish 
the causes of labour disputes, to create a Na- 
tional Labour Industrial Relations Board, and 
for other purposes.” 

It provides for the creation of “an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch of the 
Government” to be known as the National 
Labor Relations Board, composed of three 
members appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Senate. This Board has 
authority “to make, amend and rescind such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of the Act.” This 
authority extends to providing the machinery 
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of arbitration, examination, issuance of sub- 
peenas (with penalties for “contumacy or re- 
fusal to obey”) make awards, etc. 

The rights of employees are set forth in 
Section 7 of the Bill as follows: 

“Hmployees shall have the right of self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labour 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

It is declared as “unfair labour practice,” 
for an employer to interfere with, restrain, 
or coerce employees in the exercise of the 
above-mentioned “rights.” 

Other sections of the Bill deal with em- 
ployees representatives and elections, preven- 
tion of unfair labour practices, arbitration, and 
investigatory powers. 

Under the title, “Limitations,” it is declared 
that “Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
so as to interfere with or impede or diminish 
in any way the right to strike.” 

The Bill has received its second reading and 
has been referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour. 


Economic Security Bill 


Another measure before Congress is a Bill 
“to alleviate the hazards of old age unem- 
ployment, illmess and dependency, and to 
establish a Social Insurance Board in the De- 
partment of Labour.” An outline of this 
proposed legislation was given in President 
Roosevelt’s program of social security (LAsour 
GazeTtre, February, 1935, page 100). 


Other Measures 


Other measures which have already been 
referred to in the previous issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte at pages 225 and 226 are the Thirty 
Hour Week Bill, and the Bill providing for 


dismissal compensation. 


Effect of Codes on Hours and Earnings 


The results of the application of the indus- 
trial codes under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and related policies are summar- 
ized in the bulletin of March 15, issued by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. This 
review indicates the trend of employment, 
hours and earning in the United States under 
the N.R.A., during the year 1934. 

Wage and hour regulations now apply to all 
manufacturing industries, to the extractive in- 
dustries, to a large proportion of employment 
in wholesale and retail trade, to the public 
utilities, to transportation other than rail, and 
in lesser degree, to a variety of service occu- 
pations in many diverse fields of employment 
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The method of wage and hour regulation 
commonly used in the codes is to establish 
minimum rates of wages for unskilled and 
common labour, or for employees receiving the 
lowest rates of pay, and schedules of maxi- 
mum hours for various classes of employees in 
each industry or category of employment. In 
a very few instances, scales of wages are fixed 
for all classes of employees in a given indus- 
try; and in rather more instances, minimum 
rates within an industry are fixed, not only for 
the lowest paid, but for groups of employees 
higher in the wage scale as well. The great 
majority of the codes, however, include only 
a single minimum, and that for the poorest 
paid. Whether specified in the code or not, 
it is the general understanding that prevailing 
wage differentials will be protected and that 
the relative position of more highly paid em- 
ployees will not be impaired by the adoption 
of a minimum wage for common labour. In 
the regulation of hours of labour, likewise, 
there is a wide diversity of provision, but the 
net effect is to establish maximum weekly, and 
in some instances daily, hours beyond which 
no employer is allowed to work his employees. 
It is pointed out that the data essential to the 
study of wage movements during the period 
of business recovery exist now in much greater 
abundance than previously, and therefore the 
opportunities of comparing wage rates with 
earnings are greater for the period since 1932 
than for the first years of the depression. 

The report indicates that the periods of low- 
est weekly earnings in various industries were 
as follows: manufacturing, March, 1933; coal 
mining, May, 1933; metalliferous mining, July, 
1932, non-metallic and quarrying, February, 
1933; telephone and telegraph, April, 1933; 
electric hght and power and gas, September, 
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1933; and electric railroads and motor busses, 
July, 19383; wholesale trade, June, 1933; retail, 
December, 1933; and Class I railroads, August, 
1932. 


The average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing was 49 cents in 1933 and 58 cents in 1934; 
in class I railroads it was 61 cents in 1933 and 
62: cents in 1934; in common labour and road 
building it was 35 cents in 1933 and 41 cents 
in 1934. 


The hours of labour fixed in the Codes of 
Fair Competition are the full-time hours per 
week, or the maximum work-week. Such 
regulation of hours is effective, therefore, only 
when labour is fully employed and when the 
reduction in the maximum work-week spreads 
the available employment over a larger num- 
ber than would otherwise have been employed. 
The most satisfactory record of changes in the 
full-time hours cf work is to be had for the 
manufacturing industries. The available data 
show that the maximum work-week declined 
from 57-3 hours in 1909 to 51-2 hours in 1919; 
remained at practically that level from 1920 to 
1929; and during the depression increased 
again to probably as much as an average of 
55 hours for all manufacturing. The great ma- 
jority of the codes provide a maximum work- 
week of 40 hours; a lesser number of 36 hours; 
and only a few of more than 40 hours. It is 
estimated that the average full-time week in 
manutacturing is now between 40 and 44 hours. 


“This represents,” it is stated, “a radical de- 
cline in the hours of labour and means that, 
under prevailing business conditions, there is 
considerable work-spreading and sharing of 
work with a consequent reduction in the aver- 
age weekly earnings and annual earnings of 
those who are employed.” 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Publications of the Office 


Unemployment among young persons—In 
view of the fact that the problem of unem- 
ployment among young persons had been 
placed on the agenda of the 1935 Conference 
(Lasour Gazetts, January, 1934, p. 40) the 
International Labour Office was instructed to 
prepare a report on the subject. Accordingly 
the study presents the various factors entering 
into the problem with a statistical analysis 
of the situation in different countries. 


It was explained, however, that it would be 
unwise to draw any very definite conclusions 
from -an international comparison of figures. 
The age groups covered vary from country to 
country, and the methods of compiling the 
statistics differ in ways which may affect the 


ratio of young unemployed persons to the 
total number of unemployed workers. All 
that can safely be drawn from the statistics 
presented are some very general conclusions. 
relating to the approximate rate of unemploy- 
ment among young persons. “It may be con- 
cluded,” states the report, “that the number 
of unemployed persons under the age of 25 is 
generally about one-quarter of the total num- 
ber of unemployed persons of all ages. If, 
then, there are about 25 million unemployed 
in the world to-day, the number of these 
persons who are under the age of 25 is probably 
about 6 or 7 millions—a figure that clearly 
shows the great quantitative importance of 
the problem here dealt with.” . 

Holidays with Pay—Since the subject of 
holidays with pay is on the agenda of the 
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nineteenth conference (1935) of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has recently published the 
results of a survey of present law and practice 
in the different countries with regard to 
annual holidays with pay for workers other 
than those engaged in agriculture and shipping. 

The report is divided into four chapters. 
The first is an historical review of the ques- 
tion, while the second is devoted solely to 
legislation and the third to other forms of 
regulation (collective agreements, arbitration 
awards, collective regulations, individual con- 
tracts, or custom). The fourth chapter sur- 
veys the general trends revealed by this 
analysis and the problems involved in the 
framing of international regulations on the 
subject. The various points connected with 
such regulations on which Governments might 
be consulted are given in a separate list. 
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Employment of Women Underground—The 
International Labour Organization has recently 
published a report on “Employment of 
Women on Underground Work in Mines of 
all Kinds.” This report is intended to supply 
information covering the second item on the 
agenda of the nineteenth Conference, which 
is to be held in June of this year (Lapour 
GazETTH, July, 1934, page 660). After giving 
a history of the subject, the survey analyses 
the replies of the various Governments and 
there are sections dealing with the desirabi- 
lity of international regulations; the form of 
such regulations and their scope as regards 
mines and persons; the application of the 
regulations to colonies; and conclusions and 
commentary upon the proposed draft con- 


vention. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
MARCH, 1935 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


T HE employment situation at the end of 

March, 1985, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
‘Canada to be as follows:— 

There was little activity in farming in the 
Maritime Provinces other than ordinary farm 
chores. Fishing was only fair, but prepara- 
tions were being made for the lobster season 
soon to open. Logging was quiet and lum- 
ber operators were awaiting the spring break- 
up for river driving. At Saint John, a con- 
siderable quantity of sawn lumber was being 
brought down the Bay by scows and _ trans- 
shipped to British markets. Most of the coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
some two to five days per week, although 
one mine was reported idle, while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from one 
and three-quarters to four days. No important 
developments were recorded in manufacturing 
and some idleness was shown in the iron and 
steel group. Building construction generally 
was quiet, but civic, street and sewer work 
continued to provide employment for relief 
workers. Transportation was heavy, largely 
due to low fare excursions. Longshoring also 
registered improvement. Trade, both whole- 
sale and retail, was somewhat brighter and 
preparations were being made for Easter 
business. The demand for women workers 
in the domestic section was fair. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec was 
quiet. Hull recorded some improvement in 
logging, although camps in other districts 


were gradually closing and little further 
activity was looked for until the spring drive. 


Mining showed slight change, Rouyn and 
Three Rivers reporting some placements 
made in that industry in their localities. 
Manufacturing in all centres showed no 


marked progress, except in Quebec City, 
where improvement was noted in shoe fac- 
tories. There was little building construction 
in evidence, but a number of men were still 
employed by the langer cities im snow re- 
moval and miscellaneous works. ‘Transporta- 
tion was slack, also trade. The demand for 
women workers was steady, with plenty of 
applicants registering to meet all needs. 

The call for farm help in Ontario was 
increasing with the approach of spring work 
and wages were somewhat higher for experi- 
enced help. Winter logging operations were 
about completed and a short period of slack- 
ness was expected before the spring drives 
started. There were few calls from the mines, 
with quite a number of applicants available. 
Deep snow still hampered surface work, but 
with warmer weather increased activity was 
probable. On the whole, the manufacturing 
situation for the past month remained fairly 
steady. Manufacturers of farm implements 
reported an increase in payroll over that of 
last year, and iron and steel industries recorded 
more hours of labour. Textiles, however, not 
including knitting mills, showed some slack- 
ening. Planing mills were busy, also breweries, 
while food canning factories were preparing 
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for a busy summer. Not much change was 
shown in building, although alteration, repair 
and renovation work in a few cities showed 
some improvement. Highway construction 
and various other projects continued as relief 
measures. In the Women’s Domestic Section 
the call for experienced workers, generally, 
was excellent, but difficulty was sometimes 
found in obtaining suitable applicants. More 
requests were also received for char workers 
as spring cleaning was in progress, but clerical 
and factory work far women remained very 
quiet. 

Although a slight increase was noted in the 
number of farm orders listed throughout the 
Prairie Provinces, the demand was not quite 
up to the average for the time of year, due 
to colder weather. A number of vacancies 
also remained unfilled as the men had in- 
sufficient funds to pay transportation. Logging, 
except at Edmonton, and mining, except in 
the small pick mines at Drumheller, were 
both quiet, with no requests for men. Manu- 
facturing showed a slight upward trend at 
Winnipeg and Edmonton; elsewhere, little 
change was recorded. Building construction 
remained slack, but prospects were beginning 
to look brighter, building permits at Winnipeg 
having increased considerably from those re- 
ported a year ago, and while the number of 
undertakings at Edmonton seemed smaller 
than usual, those released were of a more 
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substantial nature than others of recent years. 
Relief camps continued to operate, and a 
number of men found employment there and 
on other Federal projects. An increased de- 
mand was registered for workers in the 
Women’s Domestic Section, with some diffi- 
culty experienced in securing suitable appli- 
cants for country positions. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, 
the severe frost and snow holding back spring 
operations on the land. Some work, how- 
ever, was being done in the orchards, but 
little help was hired. The lumber industry 
showed slight change. Queen Charlotte camps 
were active, with no outstanding demand for 
loggers. Sawmills were mostly operating on 
full time, but some shingle mulls were in- 
active through lack of orders. There were 
few calls for additional men at the mines, 
although work was brisk at Nelson, with 
prospects of more properties soon opening up. 
No change was noted in manufacturing. 
Building construction was quiet and relief 
work continued in the various districts. Ship- 
ping and longshore work was quieter at New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert, but fairly 
busy at Vancouver and Victoria, while ship- 
yards were moderately active at Prince 
Rupert, but quiet at Victoria. Some posi- 
tions in domestic service were available for 
women workers, but openings for female help 
in other lines were lacking. 





Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act (Quebec) 


Special regulations under the authority of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act (Quebec) have been issued for the pro- 
tection of persons working in compressed air 
(The provisions of the Act were given in the 
Lasour GazettE, May, 1934, page 438). 

By these regulations every empioyer, before 
commencing work entailing the use of com- 
pressed air, must notify the chief inspector of 
industrial and commercial establishments, and 
forward plans and specifications of the pro- 
posed construction. 

The inspector is empowered to visit any 
such work at any hour of the day or night to 
ascertain if the regulations are being complied 
with by both employers and employees. 

It is further stipulated that any equipment 
affecting persons employed in compressed air 
must be to the satisfaction of the inspector, 
who is authorized to have any necessary al- 
terations or renewals made. 

The maximum number of hours of each 
shift, the maximum duration. of continuous 


work and the minimum duration of rest in the 
open air are set forth in a schedule under 
varying pressures. While foremen and work- 
men whose presence under air pressure is re- 
quired for brief intervals may enter the open 
air without the usual decompression, “no per- 
son shall remain under compressed air (a) at 
pressures ranging from 15 pounds to 27 pounds 
for a longer period than 30 minutes; (b) or 
for a greater length of time than 15 minutes 
at pressures of 31 pounds and over, without 
being decompressed.” 


Additional hours of work required on any 
shift in cases of emergency, both as to the 
amount of extra time under pressure and the 
rate of decompression thereafter, are at the 
discretion of the inspector. 


The rate of decompression is given im a 
schedule which is to be posted in each man- 
lock. The regulations detail the provisions 
respecting manlocks and working chambers, 
gauges, lighting, wash and rest rooms and 
medical attendance. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1935 


AR HE following information as to the em- 

ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour threughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the neturns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 9,062, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 902,301 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of iheir mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for February was 1,721 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 160,929 persuns, 18.2 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
March 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unempioyed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labcur receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the ex:sting vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
trons. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


—~ 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1935, as Reported 
by Employers 


Reports of employment tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a further 
improvement in the industrial situation at the 
beginning of March; 9,062 leading employers 
throughout Canada enlarged ‘heir payrolls 
from 885,961 on February 1, tc 902,301 on 
March 1, or by 16,340 persons. The experience 
of the last fourteen years shows that the aver- 
age change in employment between February 
1 and March 1 is a small increase, gaims in 
eight of the the years since 1920 rather more 
than offsetting losses in the remaining six; the 
advance on the date under review was con- 
siderably above the average, also exceeding 
that noted on March 1 in any earlier year of 
the record except 1922. In consequence of 
this more-than-average gain, there was an 
increase in the seasonally corrected index that 
raised it to a higher level than in any other 
month since the late summer of 1931. The 
unadjusted index, (based on the 5926 average 
as 100) rose from 94-6 on February 1, 1935, to 
96.4 at the beginning of March. On the same 
date in the preceding fourteen years, the in- 
dex was as follows:—1934, 92-7; 1983, 76-9; 
1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 1980, 110-2; 1929, 
111-4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 97-5; 1926, 92-6; 
1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 91-0; 1922, 82-9 
and 1921, 89-1. 

The greatest gains at the beginning March 
occurred in manufacturing, in which 12,903 
additional persons were employed by the co- 
operating employers. The increases in tex- 
tiles and iron and steel were most noteworthy, 


those in the former being the largest recorded 
on March 1 im any of the years for which sta- 
tistics have been compiled, while the gains in 
iron and steel considerably exceeded the aver- 
age. Among the non-manufacturing imdus- 
tries, there were advances in metallic-ore min- 
ing, wholesale trade, shipping and stevedoring 
and highway and railway construction; the 
gains in the highway group, (ainounting to 
nearly 8,200 persons), were partly due to an 
increase in the numbers at the unemployment 
relief camps, while snow-clearing operations 
were also a factor in adding to the employment 
on the streets and roads. On the other hand, 
logging reported considerable declines, owing 
to the completion of the season’s operations 
in many camps. Coal-mining and railway 
operation also released employees, but the 
losses were on a moderate scale. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, while 
activity in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
was seasonally curtailed. Firms in Ontario 
reported the greatest improvement. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a decline in 
employment in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 626 reporting employers reduced their 
staffs from 71,256 persons on February 1, to 
70,280 at the beginning of March. Consider- 
able gains were registered in manufacturing 
and coal-mining, those in the fcrmer occur- 
ring mainly in lumber, textile snd iron and 
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steel factories. On the other hand, logging 
was seasonally quieter and there were de- 
creases in railway and highway construction. 
Employment on March 1, 1934, had shown a 
decided advance; the index then was between 
four and five points higher than on the date 
under review, when it stood at 98.6. 
Quebec—Employment at the beginning of 
March showed a considerable increase, greatly 
exceeding the small gain which the experience 
of the last fourteen years shows is customary 
on March 1. Substantial improvement oc- 
curred in manufacturing and construction, 


The trend of employment at that, date in the 
years for which data are available has not 
been invariably upward, although the average 
change in the years since 1920 fas been a 
moderate increase. The gain at the beginning 
of March, 1985, was considerably greater than 
that indicated on March 1 in any other year 
of the record; it substantially exceeded the 
increase noted on the same date in 1934, when 
the index, at 97:8, was nearly six points lower. 
In fact, the March 1, 1935, index, at 103°5, 
was higher than at the same date in any other 
year since 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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while advances were also made iz: trade, min- 
ing, services and transportation. Within the 
group of factory employment, leather, textile, 
tobacco and beverage and inon and steel plants 
were decidedly more active, but pulp and 
paper and clay, glass and stone works re- 
ported curtailment. Logging also recorded 
losses as the active season drew to a close. 
Statements were tabulated from 2,157 firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 250,572 employees, 
as against 245,558 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The index, at 91.3, was moderately 
higher than on March 1, 1934, when it stood at 
89.1. 

Ontario—Further and greater expansion was 
noted in Ontario, where the 4,010 co-operating 
establishments added 12,589 persons to their 
forces, bringing them to 394,882 on March 1. 








Much of the advance at the beginning of 
March was in factory employment, manufac- 
turers adding nearly 8,150 workers to their 
staffs. The iron and steei group showed the 
greatest recovery, but leather, lumber, rubber, 
textile, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral product works were also decidedly 
more active. Among the non-manufacturing 
classes, highway construction also necorded 
substantial improvement. The increase in this 
group took place chiefly in unempioyment re- 
lief projects and camps; some 5,£00 additional 
workers were reported in the highway con- 
struction group. On the other hand, logging 
showed a slight slowing-up as the season’s 
operations neared completion, and shipping, 
building and railway construction and _ser- 
vices also released employees. 
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Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a contravtion in the 
Prairie Provinces on March 1; this involved 
a larger number of workers than the reduc- 
tion recorded on the same date in 1934, being 
also rather greater than the average loss in-+ 
dicated in the last fourteen years. The index 
number, at 87:2, compared favcurably with 
that of 838-8 on March 1, 1934. Statistics for 
the date under review were tabilated from 
1,331 firms with 109,988 employees, compared 
with 112,360 in their last report. Within the 
manufacturing industry, there were decreases 
in vegetable food and pulp and paper fac- 
tories, nesulting in a decline in the group as a 
whole. Coai-mining, railway operation and 
highway and railway construction were also 
slacker, while the extraction of metallic ores 
and building construction employed a larger 
number of workers. 

Britesh Columbia—The manufacture of lum- 
ber products showed substantial improvement, 
and logging, railway transportaticn and high- 
way construction also affcrded more employ- 
ment. On the other hand, coal-muming, ship- 
ping and stevedoring and railway construction 
and maintenamce experienced curta.lment. The 
working forces of the 937 co-operating em- 
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ployers aggregated 76,629 persons, as com- 
pared with 74,494 in the preceding month. The 
index, at 91-9, was higher than on March 1, 
1934, when it had stood at 85°6; a much 
smaller gain had then been recorded. The ad- 
vance on the date under review was sub- 
stantially greater than the average increase 
indicated on March 1 in the years 1921-1934. 

Index numbers of emp!oyment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in each of eight cities 
for which separate statistics are tabulated, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjoining Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver all showing 
an upward movement. The gaims in Mont- 
real, Windsor and Toronto were most pro- 
In each of these cities, the imdex 
of employment was higher than on March J 
of last year or of 1933. 

Montreal—Large additions to staffs were 
reported in Montreal; there were gains in 
manufacturing, (chiefly in leather, textile and 
tobacco and iron and steel factories), and 
in trade, services, transportation and construc- 
tion. Statements were tabulated from 1,268 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77-5 
90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75-7 
101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 

7-8 27-8 43-7 12-2 8-5 


Nott.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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firms employing 128,783 workers, as compared 
with 121,769 in the preceding month. The 
tendency at the beginning of March in 1934 
had also been upward, but the gains were de- 
cidedly smaller, and the index then was lower 
by nearly four points than on the date under 
review, when it stood at 86-3. With only one 
exception, the increase on March 1, 1935, was 
greater than on the same date in any of the 
last thirteen years for which statistics have 
been segregated for Montreal. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforde? more em- 
ployment, mainly in the leather group and 
construction and services were also brisker, 
while other industries, on the whole, recorded 
only slight changes. The working forces of 
the 165 co-operating employers totalled 12,326 
persons, compared with 11,790 on February 1, 
1935. The index was fractionally higher than 
on the same date in 1934, when a rather smaller 
gain had been indicated. 


Toronto—Activity imcreased in the textile, 
leather, iron and steel and mineral product 
groups, but there was a decline im food, print- 
ing and paper and electrical apparatus estab- 
lishments; among the non-manifacturing in- 
dustries, transportation showed rmoderate im- 
provement, while the other divisions reported 


curtailment on a small scale. Returns were 
received from 1,335 firms, employing 113,754 
workers at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 112,628 on February 1. The index 


‘standing at 94-0, was higher than on March 1, 


1934, when a rather larger gain had occurred. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
little general change; manufacturing and a 
few other groups were rather more active, 
while construction released some workers. The 
173 co-operating employers reported a total 
payroll of 12,724 on the date under review, as 
compared with 12,632 on Febmary 1. The 
index was a few points higher than at the be- 
ginning of March, 1934, when a decrease had 
been noted. 

Hamilton—A further gain, on the whole, 
occurred in Hamilton, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, while other industries showed only small 
changes. An aggregate payroll of 27,489 per- 
sons was reported by the 267 firnis whose re- 
turns were tabulated, and who employed 27,- 
070 in their last report. A slight improvement 
had been recorded on the same date of last 
year, when the level of employment was lower. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
A large increase was indicated in the Border 
Cities, almost entirely in manufacturing, 


Tas_ze I1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Maret 1922 ee nm os St Gis. so Bee oe 90-5 
Mars I" 1023 eee sas STO 2 eee ae 94-7 
Mars 1, AlO24 teres BS Dil. wanes 93-4 
Mire bh  1O25o ene ye. 87-8 94-2 90-4 
Niort cl OD Goer meee rtes 90-8 93-3 96-2 
Marah 0027. ei 95-8 99-9 99-6 
Mare 1 1928 wee 101-0 106-3 106-4 
NT irre eik tl O29) Se ott cre 107-5 112-8 116-6 
Marael’> 1930 sree sees 108-7 110-0 115-9 
Mars, 1s S931 re est cats 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Maret. 1032.25 05 are 89-8 101-9 97-8 
Mare dowd 3aasunecee 75°8 92-3 84-4 
Jan. 91, 01984. ee cent 78°0 86-5 90-0 
Hobe dikes seamen 81-1 89-6 89-7 
AV AT. Sl cea aes oa ee aro 82-6 93-2 91-1 
7 AVS ie Re En ERS ge 82-1 95-4 92-7 
Mays cca aoe. esos 82-9 96-3 92-9 
TC ae Bes cee 86-3 97-9 93-9 
Jaly= 1.30. eee eo 86-7 96-1 94-1 
AUP el oa ose Soheet cs 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Bepb.. Uacs cot eee sae 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Oct. S15 babes 87-0 97-5 96-5 
NOM owl o.cistes so ene ots 87-3 96-5 87-2 
DGG. UL once trek oe 86°7 92-4 97-1 
SY ee Wrage GYR eet or ee 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Hepes dtc c8 maseecc. 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Mane a tye ' that cake 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at Mar. 1, 1935 14-3 1-4 12-6 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ee: ee Er eee 84-5 78-9 
98-2 COI) lee setts par cec 88-4 78°3 
95-1 S UGaliagetenameebiaoe 85-8 81-5 
92-2 oh eth bol eB cic ead eae 84-6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
85-5 70:8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-4 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97°6 83-0 102-9 79°7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91°8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86:1 77°9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85:8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
1-4 3-0 1-9 3-9 3-2 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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within which a marked advance t»0k place in 
the automobile and related industries. There 
were only slight changes in the «ther groups. 
Data were received from 164 employers with 
17,192 workers, or 2,442 more than on Feb- 
ruary 1. Employment was much brisker than 
at the beginning of March, 1934, when smaller 
gains had been recorded; the increase at 
the latest date is the largest shown on March 
1 in the years for which statistics are avail- 
able, while the index, at 127-0, is higher than 
in any other month since the summer of 1930. 


Winnipeg —Heightened activity was noted in 
Winnipeg, ~where 489 firms repcrted 35,504 
employees, as against 35,215 in the preceding 
month. There was an increase in trade, trans- 
portation and construction, while the fluc- 
tuations in the remaining divisions were 
slight. Employment was in greater volume 
than on March 1 of last. year, when little gen- 
eral change had been registered. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing, as a whole, 
recorded improvement in Vancouver, and con- 
struction was also more active. Cn the other 
hand, transportation showed curtailment. On 
the whole, there was an increase of 679 per- 
sons in the payrolls of the 392 co-operating 
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firms, who had 28,487 employees. A minor 
advance had been indicated on the same date 
of a year ago, when the index was several 
points lower. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in this group con- 
tinued favourable, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 5,855 manufacturers employing 
464,265 operatives, as compared with 451,362 
at the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in textile and 
iron and steel plants, but the leather, lumber, 
rubber and non-ferrous metal industries also 
showed important gains. On the other hand, 
animal and vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
tobacco and clay, glass and stone factories 
were slacker. The general imprcvement in 
manufacturing was rather greater than that 
noted on March 1, 1934, or, in fact, than in 
eleven of the fourteen preceding years for 
which statistics are available, considerably ex- 
ceeding the average imcrease reported at the 
beginning of March in the years since 1920. 
Reflecting this advance, the index rose from 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











All Manu- : 
— industries | facturing Logging 
War eed LODGE oct, Bes : 89-1 91-6 147-7 
Mame. T, LOO2 NE sais eds Os.26 82-9 84-5 98-9 
Maren )1923 Miers cdc dats Sele 91-0 94-7 160-3 
i) eye a ae a 8 eee ery A 91-8 93-1 163-9 
Mars by 192502. oy. deans te 88-1 88-6 146-2 
Maite t3) 1926 B08 ica. Skee 92-6 94-9 139-0 
Mar Tin VO27, 8. 24. ae Oe 97-5 99-8 137-5 
DTT wel oe L028 Mees cols. doen. 102-6 104-7 159-6 
Mattes cle 19290... 6 35 Bake 111-4 115-7 167-8 
WM 1 «1930S vretecn sake 110-2 110-9 178-3 
ar Ah) LOSI, «5h BAN 100-2 97-6 82-7 
IViare 15 1039 0e 2 domes 88-7 87-0 60-6 
Mane tl, 1933 Ah. ca dese 28 76-9 75-8 57-1 
Wane, L034 SEE fs iaraeas? 88:6 80:0 168-8 
Heba Ji. ccd the. ss as ate the 91.4 84-2 174-0 
Martti. 2 LER sh cco denn. 92.7 86-5 153-3 
ADE Ds) .c tide wehch» ores te ates 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Mays UR REL. waisted sees 92-0 90-2 80-5 
JUNOT Ls cis ate seve hs Bees 96-6 93-2 75-0 
Bul ybe Lo. t RE» scoatthetet. 101-0 93-8 86-3 
BUG Li. tec ose ols Mate 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Septa Li... ARE Sy hee 98-8 94-3 85-6 
OCETE A. ccs Mach aay foake ete 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOVSALS. oh teet. «a ale cous 100-2 92-8 171-9 
DOCH 1a prt cOche tsecch Boast 98-9 91:3 198-6 
DANG 1, LOSS ERE ce eters 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Ge ly Se Soms comer te Heme 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Mare “DT risct eee sc ccc core 96-4 92-7 166-9 
Relative Weight of Em-- 
ployment by Industries 
asat Marsyia1935ec). jase 100-0 51-4 5-2 





se Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
94-5 83-8 89-7 51:3 77-7 87:5 

103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
101-1 95-2 81:9 83:3 114-7 113-6 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107°3 
106-8 78-4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76:9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110°3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116°5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80:7 83 +9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79°8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78°86 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77°8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77°5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 

6-0 2-3 10-0 12-2 2-7 10-2 





Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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90-1 on February 1, 1935, to 92:7 on the date 
under review, as compared with 86°5 on March 
1, 19384, and 75-8 on the same date in 1983. 
After adjustment for seasonal infiwences, the 
index also showed an increase which raised 
it to a level higher than in any month of 1982, 
1933 or 1934. 


Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further moderate de- 
crease, mainly in fish and meat-packing plants. 
The index number stood at 101-7, as com- 
pared with 96-0 on March 1, 1934, when im- 
provement had been noted. The working 
forces of the 248 reporting establishments ag- 
gregated 19,110 persons, as compared with 
19,324 on February 1, 1935. 


Leather and Products—There was a con- 
siderable advance in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to. statistics from 276 manufacturers, whose 


staffs aggregated 21,110 persons, compared with 
20.020 in the preceding month. The gains re- 
ported were mainly in footwear factories in 
Quebec, but also to some extent in Ontario. 
A larger increase had been made on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, when the index 
number was seven points lower than on the 
date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Improvement was 
indicated in sawmilling, furniture, vehicle, 
wood-turning and carving and other wood- 
using factories. Statements were tabulated 
from 799 employers, whose staffs totalled 33,- 
105 workers, compared with 30,574 in the pre- 
ceding month. ‘The tendency was favourable 
in all five economic areas, but the greatest 
gains were in Ontario and Bmtish Columbia. 
The index number was higher than on March 
1, 1934, when a much smaller advance had been 
reported. 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzeraags 1926=100) 














1Relative | Mar.1, | Feb.1, | Mar.1, | Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar, | ¢Mar..1; 
Industries Weight 1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
MITES ACEUPUNG IN hosel ee leva ee Raeee ee 51-4 92-7 90-1 86-5 75-8 87-0 97-6 110-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 101-7 102-9 96-0 88-3 91-6 95-0 100-6 
PNIIAN CDLOGUCTS 5.2. toss siete eoname isis, ss “1 75-4 78-4 71-8 65-0 79-8 89-1 80-2 
Weatherand products... see 2-3 104-0 98-7 97-0 84-0 89-5 89-9 93-0 
Bootsang suocs me. se eee 1-6 108-4 103-0 105-1 91-1 97-2 97-2 94-9 
Humber. and products, .c2cs ss .ek ee Sicr/ 63-3 58-4 59-5 44-5 58-2 70-5 90-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 51-2 45-9 48-0 31-4 42-2 51-8 76-5 
INGA o cttice DEBE OLe AO aaae ‘7 72-1 71:3 72-9 64-1 84-9 105-5 115-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 93-4 86-9 85-1 69-6 86-1 99-3 112-5 
Miisical instruments. -.. scccrasione cle « “1 33-0 "ai hou 33-2 20-5 48-7 49-1 68-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 90-9 94-0 88-0 87:3 93-2 97-6 100-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 91-1 92-4 88-2 83-9 87-2 95-4 108-8 
IPUlpyaA DM pApeL ).s2. seer se eset cee 2-6 78-4 79-5 75-6 68-3 71-4 82-7 103-9 
IeADer PLOUUCTS: 4b eee ie 9 106-4 105-6 100-4 96-9 95-6 99-1 106-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 102-6 104-8 100-8 100-3 105-2 111-1 116-1 
upber products... ec eee: 1:3 94-1 90-7 91-0 76°7 91-1 102-8 127-5 
BREXtILe DELOUNCES a: = 4. o> cen on oer 10-4 110-1 105-0 106-9 91-1 100-2 102-5 106-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-] 125-7 121-0 122-8 97-8 108-6 103-2 99-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-8 86-8 82-2 88-1 66-6 82-1 83-3 89-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 9 133-9 128-1 132-2 107-3 114-9 101-2 99-7 
Silk andistliceoodss.c.4.. asics cc 1-1 509-3 502-4 460-1 376-5 367-7 322-8 250-3 
Hosiery and knit goods..-......... 2-0 114-9 111-1 116-1 103-1 109-6 106-6 110-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 97-7 92-8 91-7 84-2 92-6 106-1 111-5 
Other textile products:....suae ae 1-1 93-8 85-5 90-6 73°7 83-2 89-0 104-1 
Plant products, (mse:s)).uck oo ost de 1-7 120-2 122-4 120-2 117-4 120-9 114-6 121-5 
PEGDACCOMr a ooo ee rr oor i 1-0 118-5 123-1 119-9 124-2 121-1 105-4 111-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 120-9 120-5 120-5 106-8 120-0 127-7 137-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 129-6 130-8 141-4 108-6 113-5 122-4 171-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 1232 121-7 116-1 104-7 109-6 118-9 118-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... ‘7 55-5 59-7 55-5 48-2 76-0 95-4 104-8 
MeCtriC CUrments... tg once cee ie ces 1:5 105-8 106-2 104-7 106-7 116-0 118-4 124-8 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:3 105-2 104-5 97-5 88-1 123-1 136-2 157-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-1 82-9 77-9 70:5 59-3 74-9 96-0 117-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 91-8 91-1 83-1 39-6 67-0 106°8 130-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 85-5 82-6 71-1 63-3 81-8 99-8 129-4 
Agricultural implements........... +5 56-0 52-5 44.] 33-1 32-4 45-8 84-3 
and venicles. fb aecrews 4 ace soe 5-9 88-4 82-1 74-6 68-8 80-7 97-0 113-3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-4 152-0 126-6 96-2 69-3 74-8 94-4 137-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 65-1 55-7 45-4 57-5 65-8 98-5 140-8 
Heating appliances................ “4 88-5 81-0 82-1 58-6 73-2 87-0 108-8 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “4 63-0 58-8 50-6 45-0 83-2 146-7 173-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCiSe ee ee ne eee ee 6 88-4 79-6 70-7 56-1 74-2 97-3 112-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 77°3 74-1 70-2 57-9 76:8 91-0 112-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 114-2 111-5 99-7 77-4 95-9 116-7 134-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 126-7 125-6 128-3 114-1 116-2 122-6 142-4 
Miscellanceous:..¢ snes cscs eth tee 5 114-2 115-2 102-8 91-9 100-4 105-7 110-7 





1 The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Plant Products, Edible—A decrease was re- 
corded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in confectionery, sugar and syrup and 
fruit and vegetable canning factories, while 
the starch and glucose division was busier. The 
firms making returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 419 in number, had 25,948 
workers in their employ, or 871 fewer than at 
the beginning of February. Ontario, the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces reported losses, 
while the tendency was upward in Quebec. A 
smaller decline had been imdicaited at the be- 
ginning of March last year, when the index 
number stood at 88-0, compared with 90°9 on 
the date under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed a contraction, chiefly in 
pulp amd paper mills and printing and publish- 
ing houses, while the paper products division 
reported a small gain. A combined working 
force of 55,075 persons was recorded by 579 
co-operating manufacturers, who had 55,826 
employees on February 1. The situation was 
more favourable than in the late winter of 
1934, when general improvement had occurred. 
The largest decrease on the date under review 
took place in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Rubber Products—A decided increase im 
employment was recorded in rubber factories, 
55 of which employed 11,997 workers, as com- 
pared with 11,575 in ther last report. The 
index number, at 94:1, was over three points 
higher than on March 1, 1934, when a larger 
advance had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Important increases were 
registered in this group, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishings, headwear, hosiery and 
knitting, cotton and woollen, and miscel- 
laneous textile factories; tne level of em- 
ployment was higher than that reported on 
March 1, 1934, when considerably less exten- 
sive gains were noted. In fact, the additions 
to staffs on the date under review were greater 
than at the beginning of March in any other 
year for which statistics are available. 
payrolls of the 929 co-operating establishments 
aggregated 93,603 persons, as compared with 
89,278 on February 1, 1935. All provinces 
showed improvement, that in Quebec and 
Ontario being most pronounced. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Lrquors— 
Losses in employment were noted on March 
1 in tobacco factories, while other divisions 
showed only slight changes. The index num- 
ber in the tobacco and beverage group, stand- 
ing at 120-2, was the same as on the same 
date of a year ago. Data were received from 
165 firms employing 15,679 workers, or 290 
fewer than in their last report. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a decline in activity in building material 
plants, in which employment was at the same 
level as at the corresponding date im 1934. 
Statements were compiled from 189 manu- 
facturers with 6,108 employees, as against 6,549 
in the preceding month. 

Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a slight re- 
duction, according to the 97 co-operating 
firms who employed 138,319 workers, compared 
with 13,361 on February 1. Moderate im- 
provement in Quebec was offset by similar 
curtailment in. Onitario. The index number, 
at 105-8, was about one point higher than on 
March 1, 19384, when httle general change had 
been noted. 

Electrical Apparatus —Employment im elec- 
trical applance was somewhat brisker than in 
the preceding month; 107 factories reported 
11,492 persons on their payrolls, or 63 more 
than on February 1. Only a slight change in 
the general situation had been indicated at 
the beginning of March of last year, when the 
index number was nearly eight points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were made in the inon and steel in- 
dustry, in which employment. was in much 
larger volume than in the early spring of 
1934, 1933, or 1982. Automobile factories reg- 
istered the greatest increases, but there was 
also an upward movement in heating appli- 
ance, iron pipe, machinery, agricultural im- 
plement, ship-building, structural iron and 
steel, tool, foundry and machine shops and 
other plants. Returns were tabulated from 
830 establishments having 109,172 persons in 
their employ, or 6,537 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The most nateworthy expan- 
sion was in Ontario; improvement was also 
noted in Quebec and the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinees, while the tendency was 
downward in British Columbia. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—-Smelters and 
refineries and other non-ferrous metal indus- 
tries showed heightened activity; 151 firms 
had 18,101 workers on their payrolls, as 
against 17,637 at the beginning of February. 
The additions to staffs were made chiefly in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than on March 1, 1934, when 
a rather smaller gain had been indicated. 

Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabu- 
lated from 124 employers showed a slight in- 
crease in their fonces, which were enlarged 
from 12,722 on February 1 to 12,783 at the 
beginning of March. Moderate improvement 
had also been recorded on the corresponding 
date a year ago, when the index number was 
between one and two points higher. 
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Logging 


There were marked seasonal contractions in 
logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were approaching completion; 320 
firms had 46,696 men in their employ, or 
4472 fewer than in their last report. The 
decline involved a smaller number of workers 
than that recorded at the beginning of March 
a year ago, when the index was many points 
lower, standing at 153-3, compared with 166-9 
on the date under review. 

Mining 

Coal—On the whole, employment in the 
mining of coal showed a reduction; improve- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces was more 
than offset by a seasonal falling-off in the 
Western coal-fields. One hundred and one 
operators decreased their labour forces from 
25,616 persons on February 1, to 24,757 at the 
beginning of March 1935. A loss in personnel 
had also been indicated on March 1, 1934, but 
the index number was then a few points 
higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was an upward trend 
in employment in this group on the date 
under review. Data were received from 149 
mines employing 24,301 workers, as against 
24,195 at the beginning of February. The 
index stood at 204-6, as compared with 163-7 
on March 1, 1934, when a larger gain had 
occurred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Practically no general change was registered 
in these industries, according to statistics 
from 74 employers having 5,207 persons on 
their payrolls. Employment on the whole 
had also remained almost stationary on March 
1 of a year ago, when the index was lower. 


Communications 


Small reductions in personnel were indicated 
on telephones and telegraphs; returns were 
received from 85 companies and branches with 


20,524 employees, compared with 20,605 in the | 


preceding month. A slight decline had also 
been registered on March 1, 1934, when the 
index was fractionally lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 197 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 23,793 persons, 
as compared with 23,763 at the beginning of 
February. Improvement had been noted on 
the same date in 1934, when the volume of 
employment was slightly higher. 


Steam Railways—Declines were | registered 
in steam railway operation, in which 192 


fewer workers were reported by the 100 co- 
operating companies and divisional superin- 
tendents, on whose payrolls were 55,537 per- 
sons. Am increase had been indicated on 
March 1 of last year, when the index number 
was one point higher. Improvement occurred 
on the date under review in Quebec and 
British Columbia, but there were losses in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring:—There was a 
considerable increase in the shipping and 
stevedoring group, in which employment was 
not quite so brisk as on March 1, 1934; on 
the date under review, 96 employers reported 
a staff of 10,959 persons, or 464 more than in 
the preceding month. Gains were indicated 
at the Eastern ports, but those in British 
Columbia were slacker. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—No general change over Febru- 
ary 1 was reported in building activities at the 
beginning of March, there being losses in 
Ontario, with advances in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Quebec, and the Prairies. The 648 con- 
tractors furnishing data throughout the Do- 
minion had 17,431 employees, as against 17,440 
on February 1. The level of employment was 

igher than in the late winter of 1934, when an 
increase had taken place. 


Highway—Highway construction registered 
improvement on March 1, 1935, when 312 em- 
ployers reported 67,755 workers, as compared 
with 59,593 on February 1. Gains were indi- 
cated in Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia, while there were contractions in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. Employment in 
this group was in smaller volume than on 
March 1, 1934, when with that date in the 
present year, it was more active than at the 
beginning of March in any other year on 
record. This was due mainly to the important 
unemployment relief projects under way during 
1934 and in the present year, although work on 
streets and highways was also seasonally brisk 
at the date under review. 


Ratlways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a minor 
increase on the whole, according to data re- 
ceived from 35 companies and divisional super- 
intendents employing 25,101 persons, or 105 
more than at the beginning of February. 
There were declines in all provinces except 
Quebec. A larger gain had been noted at the 
beginning of March last winter, when the in- 
dex was over nine points lower. The excep- 
tionally heavy snowfalls during 1934 had pro- 
vided employment for many men in mainten- 
ance work on the tracks. 
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Services 


A slightly smaller number of employees was 
indicated in the service group, in which 445 
establishments reported a staff of 24.059 as 
compared with 24,094 on February 1. Activity 
was greater than in the same month of 1984, 
when moderate improvement in the staffs had 


been reported. 
Trade 


Retail trade reported no general change, 
while wholesale establishments were brisker, 
the improvement being contra-seasonal. On 
the whole, there was an increase of 174 in the 
personnel of the 1,145 firms furnishing data in 
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the trade group, who had 91,916 employees. 
The index stood at 116-7 on March 1, 1935, 
compared with 112°5 at the beginning of 
March, 1934, when a larger advance had been 
recorded. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economis 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in. 
dicated area or industry is of the total numbet 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle due to illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

There was a slight tendency toward retarded 
activity among local trade union members at 
the close of February, though the change 
from the previous month was almost neg- 
ligible. This was apparent from the reports 
forwarded to the Department of Labour by 
1,721 organizations embracing a total of 160,- 
929 members, 29,227 of whom or 18.2 per 
cent were idle at the close of the month, in 
contrast with a percentage of 18.1 in January. 
Improved conditions were noted, however, 
over February, 19384, when 20.0 per cent of 
the members reported were unemployed. The 
variation in the different provinces from 
January was slight, Alberta unions with a 
drop in employment of nearly 8 per cent 
showing the greatest change. Responsibility 
for this adverse movement in Alberta was in- 
creased idleness in the coal mines of the prov- 
ince due to orders slackening off, which is 
rather usual at this time of the year. In New 
Brunswick also, there were slight employment 
recessions. On the other hand, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
unions all reported fractional percentage ad- 
vances, and British Columbia gains in activity 
of slightly greater magnitude, which combined 
effected a largely counteracting influence on 
the recessions reported in the other provinces. 
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Compared with the situation in February a 
year ago Quebec unions indicated a nominal 
drop in activity during the month reviewed, 
while in all other provinces employment ex- 
pansion was noted, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan showing the most pronounced gains. 
In Nova Scotia, Alberta and Ontario the im- 
provement recorded was of more moderate 
proportions and the employment trend in 
New Brunswick and British Columbia was 
but slightly upward. 3 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of the returns on unemployment for the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. Of these, Ed- 
monton unions were the only ones to report 
a falling off in activity during February from 
the previous month, which was, however, 
sight. Increases in employment of around 
3 per cent were reflected from Vancouver, 
Halifax and Saint John, gains on a somewhat 
smaller scale being reported by Toronto and 
Regina unions, and fractional improvement 
only in Montreal and Winnipeg. Contrasting 
with the returns for February, 1934, Saint John 
members were afforded considerably more em- 
ployment during the period under survey and 
conditions for Winnipeg members were de- 
cidedly better. Heightened activity, on a 
somewhat smaller scale, was indicated by 
Halifax, Toronto, Regina and Edmonton 
unions. In Montreal the same level of em- 
ployment was maintained as in February a 
year ago. Vancouver unions, however, re- 
ported some slight curtailment in the volume 
of work available. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of unemployment by months from January, 
1929, to date. There was very little variation 
in the level of the curve during February 
from the previous month, though the tendency 
was upward, toward lessened activity. At the 
close of the month, however, the point 
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attained by the curve was below that of 
February last year, when conditions were 
somewhat quieter than during the month re- 
viewed. 

The manufacturing industries as a whole, 
employed larger working forces during Feb- 
ruary than in the previous month, the 466 
organizations making returns, with 52,921 
members, reporting an unemployment per- 
centage of 16.0, in comparison with 17.1 per 
cent in January. Improvement of greater pro- 
portions was reflected from February last year, 
when 19.7 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. Garment, and hat and cap work- 
ors, cigar makers and metal polishers all re- 


more substantial than in the iron and steel 
trades their combined membership was rather 
small and did not tend to influence the group 
percentage to any great extent. Employment 
was also on a higher level among brewery 
workers, printing tradesmen and papermakers. 
The situation for wood workers and general 
labourers, however, was decidedly less active 
than in February a year ago and heavy losses 
occurred among jewellery and glass workers. 
In the garment and textile trades, and among 
bakers and confectioners there was a moderate 
slowing up in work afforded. Unemployment 
for fur workers, however, remained at the 
same level as in February, 1934. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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flected decided betterment of conditions from 
January, while among iron and steel workers 
very slight gains were shown. On the other 
hand, glass, jewellery and fur workers, and 
bakers and confectioners reported a consider- 
able increase in slackness fnom January, and 
moderate curtailment was evident among wood 
and textile workers, and general labourers. 
The losses in employment noted by brewery 
and leather workers, papermakers and printing 
tradesmen, however, were but fractional. The 
iron and steel trades reported recovery affect- 
ing the greatest number of members when 
contrasted with the returns for February a 
vear ago. Although the percentage increases 
in activity registered by cigar makers, metal 
polishers, and hat and cap workers were much 


The coal mining industry, with 48 unions 
covering a membership of 15,265 persons, 
showed a further though moderate drop in 
activity at the close of February, unemploy- 
ment standing at 9:4, as compared with 6-9 
per cent in January. Losses in employment in 
the Alberta mines through gradual completion 
of orders at hand was the chief factor m this 
less favourable movement from January, 
though in British Columbia also some curtail- 
ment was evident. Nova Scotia unions, how- 
ever, reported a small increase in available 
work. Operations in coal mining were also 
slightly restricted from February last year 
when 8:2 per cent of unemplovcd members 
was registered, British Columbia unions show- 
ing the greatest increase in slackness. In 
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Alberta minor contractions in activity were 
evident, while in Nova Scotia the tendency 
was less favourable, though the change was but 
nominal. In addition to the total idleness 
recorded among these workers a number were 
reported as being but partially engaged. 
Unemployment in the building and construc- 
tion trades was in evidence to a greater extent 
at the close of February than in the preceding 
month according to the reports compiled from 
196 associations with an aggregate of 16,951 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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members. Of these, 11,043 were without work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
65:1, compared with 61-6 per cent in January. 
Some improvement was noted over February 
a year ago when 69-2 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. Inactivity for carpenters and joiners 
was mainly responsible for the less favourable 
movement noted from January, though 
moderate recessions occurred among painters, 
decorators and paper-hangers, and the situation 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, steam 
shovelmen and plumbers and steamfitters also 
declined. Heightened employment, on a rather 
small scale, however, was reflected by tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, bridge and 
structural iron workers, granite and stone 
cutters and electrical workers. The percent- 
age of idleness for hod carriers and building 
labourers remained identical with that of 
January. Pronounced employment expansion 
from I*ebruary, 1934, was apparent among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, granite 
and stonecutters, tile layers, lathers and roof- 
ers, and hod carriers and building labourers. 
Among plumbers and steamfitters, also the 
improvement recorded was noteworthy. 
Increases in activity of much lesser magnitude 
were shown by carpenters and joiners, and 
steam shovelmen. Electrical workers, how- 
ever, suffered important employment losses 
during the month reviewed, while moderate 
curtailment was reflected by bridge and 
structural iron workers. The employment 
balance for bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
was also unfavourable, though the change from 
February a year ago was less than one per 
cent. 

In the transportation industries during 
February activity tended slightly upward from 
the previous month, as manifest by the reports 
tabulated from 776 organizatiens with a com- 
bined membership of 52,802 persons. Of these 
5,219, or 9:9 per cent, were idle at the end 
of the month, in contrast with a percentage of 
10-6 in January. Employment gains on a 
slightly larger scale were registered from 
February, 1934, when unemployment stood at 
12-5 per cent. Navigation workers were con- 
siderably better engaged than in January, 
while the situation for steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted about 80 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
ported, improved very slightly. The trend for 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, however, was toward 
a reduction in the volume of employment 
afforded, though the change from January was 
quite small. Moderate employment recovery 
was indicated by navigation workers from 
February a year ago and advances of lesser 
degree, were reflected by steam and street and 
electric railway emnloyees. Teamsters and 
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chauffeurs, however, reported a small increase 
in unemployment from February, 1934. 

Retail shop clerks were afforded a slightly 
better volume of work during February than 
in either the previous month or February last 
year, uccording to the reports compiled from 
5 associations with 1,717 members. Of these, 
3°8 per cent were idle at the close of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 4:4 
in January and 5-1 at the close of February 
a year ago. 

Among civic employees during February the 
tendency was less favourable than in the 
preceding month, but some slight improve- 
ment was noted over February, 1984. For the 
month reviewed 73 organizations made returns 
involving 7,457 members, 157 of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 2-1, as compared with 1:6 per cent in 
January and 4-2 per cent in February last 
year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during February 112 reports were re- 
ceived, covering a membership of 3,784 per- 
sons, 605 or 16-0 per cent of whom were un- 
employed at the end of the month, compared 
with 15-6 per cent in January. Barbers were 
slightly better employed than in January and 
among unclassified workers there was a frac- 
tional gain. This improvement was slightly 
more than offset, however, by the moderate 
curtailment evident among theatre and stage 
employees, and retarded activity on a smaller 
scale shown by hotel and restaurant employees. 
Stationary engineers and firemen indicated an 
unchanged situation from January. Compared 
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with the returns in the miscellanecus group of 
trades for February, 1924, when 18-5 per cent 
of idleness was registered, hotel and restaurant 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported employment expansion on a 
noteworthy scale during the month reviewed, 
and gains of lesser degree were recorded by 
theatre and stage employees, barber and un- 
classified workers. 

Unemployment among fishermen eased off 
slightly during February from the previous 
month, though conditions were much slacker 
than in February, 1934. This was apparent 
from the reports received from 3 unions of 
these workers with 758 members, 88-5 per 
cent of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 91-8 
in January and 2:1 in February last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 3 unions 
reporting a combined membership of 1,383 
persons, showed that 640 were out of work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
46:3, in comparison with 47-6 per cent in 
January. Much greater depression, however, 
was evident than in February a year ago, un- 
employment at that time standing at 19°8 
per cent. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 


‘provinces for February of each year from 1919 


to 1932, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1933, to date. Table {I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1935, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed declines of 16 and 7 per 
cent, respectively, from that of the preceding 
month, and from February a year ago. All 
industrial divisions except manufacturing and 
transportation, showed decreased placements 
in comparison with January, the highest losses 
being in construction and maintenance, farm- 
ing, services and logging, and the gains 
mentioned only large enough to counteract 
the losses in mining and trade. When com- 
parison was made with February last year, 
services, logging, manufacturing and mining 
showed increases, but these gains were insuf- 
ficient to influence in any marked degreee the 
declines recorded in all other sections, the 
loss in construction and maintenance being 
particularly heavy. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1933, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve, both of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications, showed 
a decidedly upward trend during the month 
of February, and at the close of the period 
the level of vacancies was 9 points and that 
of placements over 7 points higher than those 
attained at the close of February a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 59.5 during the first half and 63.4 during 
the second half of February, 1935, in compar- 
ison with the ratios of 59.0 and 54.4 during 
the corresponding periods of 1934. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 56.4 and 60.0 
as compared with 56.3 and 52.7 during the 
corresponding month of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
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throughout Canada during February, 19385 was 
1,061, as compared with 1,134 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,249 in February a 
‘year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was _ 1,729, 
compared with 2,085 in January, 1935, and 
with 2,207 during February last year. 
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able, 54,190 applications made, and 28,131 
placements effected, while in February, 1934, 
there were recorded 29,972 vacancies, 52,945 
applications for work, and 28,818 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date:— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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offices of the Service referred 25,791 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 24,138 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 14,839, of which 11,- 
167 were of men and 3,672 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 9,299. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 18,311 for men and 7,142 for women, a 
total of 25,453, while applications for work 
numbered 41,487, of which 29,857 were from 
men and 11,630 from women. Reports for 
January, 1935, showed 29,467 positions avail- 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
February when compared with the present 
month, but an increase of nearly 2 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements also were over 4 
per cent less than in January but nearly 2 
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per cent above February, 1934. All indus- 
trial divisions showed placements in excess of 
February a year ago, except services and 
manufacturing. The losses in these two 
groups, however, were more than offset by 
gains in construction and maintenance and 
logging, respectively. The increases in other 
groups were quite small. Of the 950 place- 
ments made during the month 654 were in 
construction and maintenance and 216 in ser- 
vices. Of the latter, 169 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 135 of men and 60 of women. 


New Brunswick 


During February orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 9 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 44 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of over 7 per cent when compared with 
January and of nearly 44 per cent in com- 
parison with February a year ago. The 
decline in placements from February, 1934, 
was due to fewer workers being provided 
with relief employment, as a small gain in 
services was offset by minor declines in 
transportation and manufacturing.  Place- 
ments in construction and maintenance 
numbered 223 and in services 473. Of the 
latter, 377 were of household workers. There 
were $9 men and 85 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during February 
called for over 12 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and over 66 
more than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain also in place- 
ments of over 17 per cent when compared 
with January and of over 67 per cent in 
comparison with February, 1934. All indus- 
trial divisions participated in the increase in 
placements over February of last year. The 
largest gain was in construction and main- 
tenance, chiefly due to employment provided 
on highway construction. Services, manufac- 
turing, logging and trade followed next in 
order of importance. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 272; 
logging, 247; construction and maintenance, 
1,327; trade, 120; and services, 1,809, of which 
1,599 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,901 men and 1,308 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February, were over 17 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 30 per cent lower than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 18 per cent 
in placements when compared with January 
and of nearly 30 per cent in comparison with 
February a year ago. A substantial decline 
in the number of workers placed on highway 
construction relief work accounted for the 
reduction in placements from February, 1934. 
This decrease was partly offset by gains in 
services, manufacturing and logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 798; logging, 884; farming, 325; 
construction and maintenance, 4,033; trade, 
241; and’ services, 2,952, of which 1,784 were 
of household workers. There were 3,577 men 
and 1210 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 34 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 28 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were over 33 per cent 
less than in January and nearly 29 per cent 
below February, 1934. Fewer placements 
under construction and maintenance and 
farming, mainly due to a reduction in relief 
placements, accounted for the decline from 
February of last year. None of the changes 
in other groups were important, the largest 
being a gain in services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 214; 
farming, 640; construction and maintenance, 
712; and services, 497, of which 425 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,469 of men and 311 
of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during February, was nearly 31 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and 7 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements also 
declined nearly 385 per cent when compared 
with January and nearly 12 per cent in com- 
parison with February, 1984. A reduction in 
farm placements was mainly responsible for 
the decline from February of last year, 
although manufacturing, services and trade 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1935 








Vacancies Applicants 
Placed 
Offices Reported| Unfilled || Regis- | Referred }—-—————————_——_ Un- 
during | at end of tered to placed 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of 

period period 
NOVa' Scotia! fos.. .caeee ck tee ocr: 961 68 1,061 991 195 755 1,805 
Lali iaxcnenyceeecete.- st choles Meee 281 65 310 247 95 152 1,200 
(Ne Wetlastowasca.meeieentode cee 103 3 130 132 65 35 385 
SV Choy Messe erst hee Aca ad eee ee 577 0 621 612 30 568 220 
New Brunswick 717 17 767 713 184 529 782 
(O11 ORES ta Sy E areas Bee sak 35 0 63 35 14 21 128 
Hrederictons shatien ices eect cree 59 13 88 61 45 16 87 
NE GHC LOBig Mert cths cpine Boe ic eR ieee 283 4 265 277 76 201 104 
“SEnh Meal Sol ob NA ea ta ee aie Sates 340 0 351 340 49 291 463 
MPUCD EGE, 2.28 Race rntr cae cae eee 4, 402 298 7,298 4,869 3,209 587 2,608 
Chae irtinnts feelers So" ener ee id 0 229 77 77 0 81 
We cates ta teake ic hee tne Saree 539 16 1,042 568 527 21 388 
Montroalacaeigeins Rinses 222 cae 1,564 139 2,940 1,562 869 238 1,432 
Quebec st) Soe ee tcl nae. 844 118 1,402 1,110 521 186 475 
HERON R's |g nnpemetat GeO cit SINE R wont 8 Dochot 92 4 118 90 89 1 18 
pherprookes A. ite ane ee 842 4 1,041 897 830 11 148 
TRrOG ARI Vers = Sa.6. nw a eclonieero he ake 444 17 526 565 296 130 66 
CON CATIO AUR Peer dee ee 9,868 316 17,892 9,798 4,787 4,572 62,832 
Bells ville... hahah. ete tard ok hh ae 155 0 158 154 131 23 197 
Branthord:s, eb bick ade avaches so 96 2 240 95 68 27 2,523 
Chatham Suwanee ee oe. 282 0 344 311 71 210 834 
Bort: William 3. .<,cses.).& cea 275 0 302 275 115 160 438 
Guelph senha st oo awe ees: 55 13 120 71 28 21 843 
EE amit] tonteentccecae ce etn rae 389 17 935 476 203 162 3,384 
UGin ga ton yi won. chee a etter 273 14 418 258 151 107 737 
Kitchener sien. timer ee tear ce 899 0 1,041 916 59 842 1,503 
Ton GON aera re ee ine eee ee 523 Vay 784 541 242 PALE 3,070 
Niagara tallaris or tacos eee 110 2 111 118 60 49 1,808 
IN OPEHMBAY:-. 2c atts cioee cer ei 153 0 147 169 154 15 522 
OSRAWA Uso oe Gd on oe, ie So 1,108 0 1827 1,104 140 964 738 
Ottawa Sere et hase ceils us eee 511 i ieooo 510 323 166 1,827 

IROWtDrOKO Ne Mane eh ete re Bernt rome eiciae 591 0 612 567 477 90 
PECENDOLOUD TIMER meat cele ca omnes < 91 8 74 115 Ce 12 424 
IPRGrE AR ULE eons fem. a tend eee 605 0 533 533 525 8 740 
Dip Catharines. cmnsenh ac usrtascctes 103 7 176 98 66 32 2,214 
Sts Phonlase tne see. cee ce aes aes 132 3 155 131 56 75 884 
Sarnia’. ey Shae See pe ee a 160 1 205 160 76 84 680 
Saltote: aries me. sce: ote 131 2 408 134 107 20 157 
SErAclOrd eee. ee ee 176 0 298 176 47 129 229 
Sud bunyweek. ae sess ec eke 285 9 682 260 231 29 365 
A Dean sceh tBicercnq Gena be Gos aOR AEROS DE 651 0 1,092 651 281 370 985 
AL OrOnto Fey eaes cement ante: 1,482 175 5,678 1,360 736 453 33,994 
Wiandsor ret dos hi aaron, ieee aie, otitank es : 632 45 697 610 363 247 3,708 
NIATICOD A yori oo ro Ree ease 2,056 7 8,412 2,105 1,780 324 13, 249 
IBTANCONMEs odes ase +. TOR Ene 113 5 172 110 106 4 9 
Winn ipegact hs sabes cures ce iseeenion 1,943 2 3, 240 1,995 1,674 320 12,390 
Saskatchewan.................0ce00. 1,600 187 1,886 1,475 852 599 1,882 
HstOvan esc seers lee ea een 144 0 197 143 41 102 89 
IE OGG JA Werwt nebo s ons ote ccreee satan dees 494 56 566 466 136 306 500 
INOnth wb atblerord. wer eae seen 57 14 52 41 35 6 27 
Prince Albertiees soe Lae eee 127 So 113 86 71 15 64 
FRO@iN ge ea Pet pote onan: 313 0 417 323 267 56 656 
DaSKALOON Aare tema tera ee te et cere 217 21 253 205 178 Ae 394 
Swit Current ee ences. aoe oe 71 Pat 103 54 39 15 116 
Wey. turn: Pee i eye es on 13 30 9 9 0 ot 
SV UKON eee ee ne coment 155 21 155 148 76 72 15 
Albertans iss ont 2,189 111 3,704 2,128 1,705 415 9,240 
(Calparys cso weenie meen s 572 0 1,546 601 560 41 4,362 
rum eller eneeeee metas ates es 85 2 320 79 56 23 187 
Bidnion toni eer nik. cee 1,065 89 1,285 1,005 955 42 3,760 
Meth bridee...h. teen nee seo 270 20 372 247 90 157 722 
Medicine Haters. ices care 197 0 214 196 44 152 209 
British Columbia.................... 3,660 31 5, 434 3, 712 25127 1,518 3, 068 
IGATAIOODS cae eesc ne alse ay inca aes 2 3 257 216 206 0 42 
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Nolsonixr: ete. Bethe eee eae 203 14 211 193 59 134 11 
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VICTORIA eiSaeh ee we ok a eae meas 1,069 0 1,185 1,069 83 986 332 
Canad) = tyy.o8 oa eee Seer. eee 25,453 1,035 41,487 255791 14,839 9,299 95, 466 
INTE ernie gt oe la te 0 SRE PS Seis he Sis 18,311 320 29,857 18,281 11,167 6,925 82,396 
Nia) 00s) Wea Soar i AaB cee ee a, em od ad «, 7,142 715 11,630 7,510 3,672 2,374 13,070 








*141 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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also showed losses. A small gain was reported 
in logging. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 281; construction and 
maintenance, 483; and services, 571, of which 
379 were of household workers. There were 
5389 men and 313 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during February, were nearly 2 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but showed a nominal gain when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decline of nearly 7 
per cent in placements when compared with 
January and of over 4 per cent in comparison 
‘with February, 1934. The only decline in 
placements of importance from February of 
last year was in construction and mainten- 
ance. This loss was partly offset by gains in 
farming and logging. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: logging, 242; farm- 
ing, 567; construction and maintenance, 882; 
and services, 347, of which 286 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,475 men 
and 230 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number. of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in British Columbia when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
over 14 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 11 per cent less than in 
January and over 14 per cent below February, 
1934. The decline from February of last year 
was mainly due to a reduction in relief place- 
ments on road construction, although small 
losses were also reported in all other groups, 
except farming and mining. With the excep- 
tion of construction and maintenance, how- 
ever, all the changes were small. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: farm- 
ing, 95; construction and maintenance, 3.019; 
and services, 471, of which 303 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,972 men and 155 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,839 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,759 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 


the immediate vicinity of the office at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 562 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 508 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 54 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 
Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Quebec during February 8 bushmen secured 
certificates at the Hull office for transporta- 
tion to Pembroke. Offices in Ontario granted 
359 certificates for reduced transportation 
during February, all to provincial points. Of 
these, 214 were issued at Port Arthur to 185 
bushworkers, 26 mine workers, 2 labourers and 
one hotel laundress going to employment at 
centres within its own zone. At Sudbury 111 
bushmen were granted certificates for points 
within the district covered by that city office. 
Fort William sent 12 bushworkers, 2 mine 
cooks, 2 teamsters and one hotel waitress, and 
North Bay 16 bushmen within their respective 
zones. In addition, from ‘Toronto one 
machine operator went to Windsor. The 
movement of labour in Manitoba during 
February originated at Winnipeg and com- 
prised the transfer of 68 persons. Of these, 
24 were bound for provincial situations and 
44 for centres in other provinces. Provin- 
cially, one hotel kitchen worker was conveyed 
to Brandon and 8 surveyors, 3 tractor drivers, 
5 farm labourers, 3 loggers, one miner, one 
mine cook, one building labourer, and one 
plumber to various points within the Winnipeg 
zone. Travelling outside the province 36 bush- 
workers, 2 farm hands, one café cook and one 
fisherman were destined to the Port Arthur 
zone, 2 farm labourers to Prince Albert, one 
farm domestic to Moose Jaw, and one care- 
taker to Estevan. Saskatchewan offices 
granted 37 certificates for redticed transporta- 
tion during February, 35 provincial and 2 
interprovincial. The latter were issued at 
Yorkton to bushmen bound for the Winnipeg 
zone. Within the province, the Regina office 
shipped 16 teachers and one farm hand to 
employmént within its own zone and 5 bush- 
men to Yorkton, one farm hand to Moose 
Jaw, one teacher each to Swift Current and 
Weyburn and one bushworker to Prince 
Albert. From Saskatoon one farm hand and 
one teacher went to points within the terri- 
tory covered by that city office and one 
teacher to Swift Current. Proceeding to posi- 
tions within their respective zones 5 bushmen 
travelled from Yorkton and one bushman 
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from Prince Albert. Business transacted by 
Alberta offices involved the issue of 79 
reduced rate certificates during February, all 
provincial. Securing certificates at Edmonton 
one engineer journeyed to Calgary and 46 
bushmen, 4 camp cooks, 5 farm hands, 2 
farm housekeepers, 2 sawyers, one logging 
engineer, one lumber piler, one teamster, one 
miner, one mine carpenter, one book-keeper 
and one blacksmith to various centres within 
the Edmonton zone. The Calgary office was 
responsible for the despatch of 4 bushmen, 5 
labourers, and 2 mill hands to Edmonton, and 
of one farm hand within its own zone. The 
Vancouver office effected all transfers in 


British Columbia during February, which were 
11 in number. Destined to the Kamloops 
zone were one sawmill engineer, one mine 
cook, one millwright, and one mine _black- 
smith, to Penticton one farm hand, to Prince 
Rupert one mine tractor driver, and to points 
in the Vancouver zone 2 miners, one mine 
blacksmith, one mine book-keeper and one 
cook. 

Of the 562 persons who were carried at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February 425 journeyed over 
the Canadian National Railways, 132 over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and 5 over the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in February, 1935 


The value of the building represented by the 
permits issued by 61 cities during February, 
as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, showed a decided increase, being higher 
by $2,811,905, or 357-5 p.c., than in the preced- 
ing month and by $2,704,847. or 302-5 p.c., 
than in February of last year; the total stood 
at $3,598,449 during February, 1935, as com- 
pared with $786,544 in January, 1935, and 
$894,102 in February, 1934. The authoriza- 
tions reported in February were greater in 
value than in the same month of any other 
year since 1931; they also exceeded those in- 
dicated in any month of 1934. One large per- 
mit in Ottawa contributed materially to the 
increase, but the general trend shown in this 
report is strongly upward. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted 95 permits for 
dwellings valued at over $300,000 and more 
than 500 permits for other buildings, estimated 
to cost in excess of $2,808,365. In January, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
75 dwellings and 375 other buildings, estimated 
at approximately $310,000 and $830,000, re- 
spectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Seotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1935; the largest gain, 
of $1,940,126 or 423-1 per cent, took place in 
Ontario. Saskatchewan showed a decline of 
$10,460, or 55°4 per cent, in this comparison. 

As compared with February, 1934, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia re- 
corded increases, that of $1,932,899, or 414-9 
per cent, in Ontario being most marked. New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan reported reduc- 
tions of $4,355, or 29-4 per cent, and $12,925, 
or 60-5 per cent, respectively, in this compari- 
son. 

Each of the larger cities—Montreal, Toron- 
to, Winnipeg, and Vancouver—recorded in- 


creases in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1935, and also as com-. 
pared with February, 1934. Of the other 
centres, Charlottetown, New Glasgow, Monc- 
ton, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers, Westmount, Chatham, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Sarnia, York and 
East York townships, Riverside, Brandon, St. 
Boniface, Calgary, Kamloops, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert, North Vancouver 
and Victoria reported improvement in each of 
these comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1935—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two. months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in January and 
February of the same years are also given 
(1926 = 100). 








Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices ot 
Year issued issued in issued in building 
in first two first two materials 
February months months in first 
(1926=100) | two months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
19035ee8 - 3,598,449 | 4,384,933 37-0 81-7 
1934% 4 3. . 894, 102 1,601,914 13-5 82-2 
IEE, oS ae 925,894 | 2,111,856 17-8 75:2 
1932. 2,845,271 6, 056, 283 51-1 79-4 
1931. 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
19302.5..: 8,919,078 | 16,186,475 136-1 96-8 
19298 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 99-6. 
1928 10 318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
fe ee ee 7,638,176 | 18,314, 713 112-3 97-1 
19260. an. 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
1925 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1924. 4,093,800 | 8,554,379 72-1 112-3 
1923. 5,679, 671 9,819,169 82-8 110-1 
192240 4,738,105 8, 064, 642 68-0 108-3 
1927. 6c 3,683,359 6, 278, 923 52-9 140-5 
1920. O.156R28¢ 1 10. 1is.ott 85-8 137-5 
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The aggregate for the first two months of 
1935 was substantially higher than in the same 
months of 1934 and 1933, though it was lower 
than in earlier years of the record. The index 
of wholesale prices of building materials was 
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fractionally lower than in 1934, but it was 
higher than in 1933 and 1932; this index was, 
however, considerably lower in the first two 
months of the present year than in the months 
January-February of any other year since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


E MPLOYMENT at February 25, 1935, 

showed an improvement as compared 
with January 28, 1935. There was a consider- 
able improvement in employment in the 
building, tailoring, and boot and shoe in- 
dustries. Some improvement was also re- 
corded in most of the other clothing trades, 
in public works contracting, tinplate manu- 
facture, the woollen and worsted and pottery 
industries, cocoa, chocolate, etc. making, and 
in shipping service. On the other hand, there 
was a marked decline in employment in the 
coal mining industry, mainly owing to in- 
creases in the numbers temporarily suspended 
in Yorkshire and South Wales. Slight reduc- 
tions in employment occurred also in the cot- 
ton industry, dock and harbour service and 
the distributive trades. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at February 25, 1935 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 17:5 as compared 
with 17-7 at January 28, 1985, and with 18-1 
at February 19, 1934. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at February 25, 1935, was 14:8, 
as compared with 14-9 at January 28, 1935; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
2-7, as compared with 2-8. For males alone 
the percentage at February 25, 1935, was 19-8 
and for females, 11-4; at January 28, 1935, 
the corresponding percentages were 20-0 and 
List. 

At February 25, 1935, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,840,136 wholly 
unemployed, 353,548 temporarily stopped, and 
91,779 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,285,463. This was 39,910 less 
than a month before, and 32,446 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,802,247 men, 
71,980 boys, 346,730 women, and 64,506 girls. 

The numbers recorded as unemployed at 
February 25 included a number of persons, 
estimated at between 10,000 and 20,000 who 
would not have registered but for the intro- 
duction in January, of the Unemployment 
Assistance Scheme; at January 28 the corre- 


sponding total was between 5,000 and 10,000. 

The persons on the Registers included 1,- 
102,585 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit ; 779,722 insured persons with applica- 
tions for unemployment allowances; 250,631 
other insured persons (including 26,588 in- 
sured juveniles under 16 years of age), not in 
receipt of insurance benefits. or unemployment 
allowances, and 152,575 uninsured persons. In 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland the total 
number of persons on the Registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges at February 25, 1935, was 
Pa Eo 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries —Factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls continued to show gains 
in February. The increases were fairly wide- 
spread, 72 of the 90 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reporting increases in employment 
over the month interval and 76 industries re- 
porting increases in pay rolls. The pay-roll 
increases, in practically all instances, were 
more pronounced than the gains in employ- 
ment. 

The increases from January to February 
were 3:2 per cent in employment and 7:8 
per cent in pay rolls. While gains in factory 
employment and pay rolls are usually reported 
in February, the net increases this year were 
greater than any reported for February in 
any of the preceding 16 years, with the ex- 
ception of 1934. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for February 1935 is 
81-2 (preliminary) and the February index 
of factory pay rolls is 69-1 (preliminary). 
The level of employment in February 1985 
was 4°5 per cent above the level of Febru- 
ary 1934, (77-7), and pay rolls were 14-0 per 
cent above the level of the index for the cor- 
responding month of a year ago, (60:6). The 
base used in computing these indexes is the 
average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, which 
is taken as 100. 

A comparison of employment and pay rolls 
in the separate industries in February 1935 
with February 1934 shows increases in em- 
ployment over the year interval in 60 in- 
dustries and larger pay rolls in 76 of the 90 
industries surveyed. 
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The indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 im- 
portant manufacturing industries of the 
country. Reports were received in February 
from 23,659 establishments employing 3,737,- 
389 workers whose weekly earnings were $78,- 
241,493 during the pay period ending nearest 
February 15. The employment reports re- 
ceived from these co-operating establishments 
cover more than 50 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

Nonmanufacturing Industries—lIncreases in 
employment from January to February were 
shown in 9 of the 17 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed monthly by the US. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and increases in pay rolls 
were reported in 10 industries. 

The most pronounced gains in both em- 
ployment and pay rolls were shown in the 
anthracite mining industry, in which employ- 
ment increased 2:5 per cent and pay rolls 
11-9 per cent. The bituminous mining in- 
dustry also reported increases of 1:4 per cent 
in number of workers and 10:0 per cent in 
pay rolls. Employment in the hotel industry 
increased 1:6 per cent, commercial hotels 
showing a gain of 0-9 per cent and winter 
resort hotels 22-8 per cent. 

Among the 8 nonmanufacturing industries 
in which decreased employment was reported, 
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the building construction industry reported the 
largest percentage decrease in employment 
from January to February, 4:0 per cent. This 
decline is far less pronounced than the de- 
crease shown in February of the past few 
years and indicates that a favourable amount 
of construction and repair work was under 
way in February to partially counteract sea- 
sonal recessions. Reports were received in 
February from 10,236 contractors, engaged in 
private building construction, employing 64,240 
workers during the pay period ending nearest 
February 15th. 


Employment in the dyeing and cleaning 
industry decreased 1 per cent and the crude 
petroleum producing industry reported a de- 
crease of 0-9 per cent. Smaller declines were 
reported in each of the three utility industries 
surveyed:.telephone and telegraph, 0-7 per 
cent; power and light, 0:6 per cent; and elec- 
tric railroad and motor bus operation and 
maintenance, 0-3 per cent. 


Data received in February 1935 from 52,701 
retail establishments employing 776,753 workers 
showed a decrease of 0-6 per cent in employ- 
ment. The group composed of department, 
variety, general merchandising, and mail order 
establishments, showed a decline in employ- 
ment of 1:9 per cent. In the remaining 
49,895 retail establishments, the decrease was 
0-2 per cent. 


Street Railway Operation in Canada 


Reduced traffic was reported in street rail- 
way operation in Canada during 1933, accord- 
ing to information recently published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This decline 
has continued steadily since 1929 when 833,- 
496,866 passengers were carried until in 1933 
only 585,385,094 passengers, or approximately 
two-thirds of the peak, were carried. The rate 
of decrease, however, was getting smaller. In 
1931 the reduction from 1930 traffic was 72,- 
233,182 passengers, or 9-1 per cent, in 1932 a 
reduction from 1931 tnaffic of 77,637,359 pas- 
sengers, or 10-8 per cent, was recorded and in 
1933 the decrease was 57,445,908 passengers, or 
8-9 per cent. 

Gross revenues of all railways also decreased 
from $43,339,381 in 1932 to $39,583,965, or by 
$3,955,416, or 9 per cent, and operating ex- 
penses were reduced from $31,516,943 to $27,- 
917,265, or by $3,599,678. Of the 41 railways 
operated, 13 failed to earn operating expenses 
and only 4 companies paid dividends, 2 of 
which paid them largely out of revenues earn- 
ed by other departments. 

For the second time since 1901, when acci- 
dent statistics were first compiled for electric 
railways, no passengers were killed and only 


one employee was killed. There were 32 other 
persons killed including 16 pedesirians and 13 
motorists. The total of 33 persons killed dur- 
ing the year was the lowest record since 1902 
when 32 persons were killed. Persons injured 
numbered 2,902 which was the s:nallest num- 
ber for the past twelve years and was a de- 
crease of 640 from 1932. The total injured 
included 1,385 passengers, 443 pedestrians, 351 
motorists and 23 electric railway bus drivers, 
131 conductors and motormen, 179 other em- 
ployees, 76 persons riding in other vehicles 
and 314 other persons. The total of 333 em- 
ployees injured was the smallest number in- 
jured since 1916. 

The total number of persons employed in 
street railway operations in Canada, in 1933, 
was 14,883 including 9,651 in the transporta- 
tion group which consists of electric car super- 
intendents, motormen, conductors; power- 
house employees; and motor bus coach and 
truck drivers and conductors. The salaries 
paid to all employees in street railway opera- 
tions, in 1933, was $18,692,236.43. 

The total number employed 1n street rail- 
way operations in 1982 was 15,961 and they 
received remuneration of $21,534,419.50. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. On 
December 31, 1934, however, an Order in 
Council was passed rescinding what are known 
as the “B” Conditions of this Policy and sub- 
stituting other conditions therefor, the full 
text of which appeared in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for January, 1935, pp. 24-25. These “B” Con- 
ditions are applicable to all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the various de- 
partments of the Government of fittings for 
public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing 
and other outfit for the military and naval 
forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, letter 
carriers and other Government officers and 
employees; mail bags, letter boxes and other 
postal stores. 


The original provision for the payment of 
not less than cunrent wages rates, or fair and 
reasonable rates if there are no current rates, 
is retained in the new “B” Conditions, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30c. an hour, and 
for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
be less than 20c. an hour. It is also pro- 
vided that in any cases where the Provincial 
Minimum Wage laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
Federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and 
girls in the Minimum Wage scales of the re- 
spective provinces. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government, from its inception in 1900 has 
applied also to contracts for building and 
construction work. In the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council of 1922 and 1924 above referred to, 
the provisions applicable to building and con- 
struction contracts were designated as “A” 
Conditions. An Act of Parliament, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V), was adopted on May 
30, 1930, with respect to contracts “for con- 


struction, remodelling or demolition of any 
work,” and provides as follows:— 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. ; 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions known as_ the 
“A” conditions, for the protection of the work- 
men employed, which are sanctioned by the 
original Orders in Council. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates and working 
hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for imspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latiter. 
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All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supphes coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be opem for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages conditions, 
have been recently executed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies etc.) 


For the manufacture and supply of tents 
and tarpaulins. Contractors, Grant-Holden- 
Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. The revised 
“B” Labour Conditions above referred to were 
inserted in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling etc.) 

Supply and installation of a Sprinkler Sys- 

tem in the Workshop Hangar, R.C.A.F. Sta- 

tion, Trenton, Ont. Name of Contractors, 


Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 8, 
1935. Amount of contract, $4,995. A fair 
wages schedule was areerted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Sprinklerinttersamessee weer tee $0 75 8 
Higa oYOMVENE\ em Me aS alae oe Se a eee 0 35 8 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of March, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
include in all cases the “B” labour condi- 
tions above referred to:— 

















Goods contracted for Contractor 

Tap soles and top lifts........ Anglo Canadian Leather Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Braces nice ee ee National Suspender Co., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Blonketsrcen eee es Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 

Mackimaw coats... a... ae.+.- Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Cloth#rousers.4. hase Houde-Laroche & Cie, St. 
Cro, PQ. 

Service Shirisse. eee s Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Socks fen. te ee ees ses mehr Knitting Co., Guelph, 

nt. 

DOCKS Aarts hae mG iatnce i eae sea. Burritts Rapids Wooller Mills, 
Burritts Rapids, Ont. 

Mable-oilcloth ys. .siern see Dominion Oilcloth & Lino- 
So. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 

Niohtisaimisseen ae center Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Bnamelwares,cccnsne eee: General Steel Wares icaes 
Montreal, P.Q. 

HIAtWALe Meme aae ite Nee eeeee McGlashan Clarke Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Kb Dao cho sae eter ee Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Dishicloths.: set skeen ae Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Sheetsen tsk rate eae Dominion Textile Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Harthenware cups...........- Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Mop:cloulis ees .c as uence en Tarbox Bros., Toronto, Ont. 

Realkeans ta. nat oc ote Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

PrOUSeR GTM < eae. see ae Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Iinoleuinee-eee ce see eek. ee Dominion Oilcloth & Lino- 
leum Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

Castile soap......... Pend ees Guelph Soaps, Guelph, Ont. 

Cordazesien a. cee sates Cordage Distributors Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

eather cloves:e. niece aes Huck Glove Co., Ltd., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Latrine buckets, etc.......... General Steel Wares, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

DrilltrouserSie seeks sane Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Sweater jackets............-. Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Brooms eek en eee American Broom Co., St. 
Basile, P.Q. 

Gasement/ sasha. £0. o-ceee Geo. W. Reed & Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Towelstyi... Mikes See Stauffer Dobbie Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont 
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DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts rn Group “A” (Construction, re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, W. H. Yates 
Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Date of contract, March 2, 1985. Amount of 
contract, $1,663,000 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Hours 
of labour 
not more 

than 


Rates 
of wages 
not less 

than 


Trade or class of labour 


per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation worker......... 
PB AelesTm UGS ccirepesiot emus 


masons...... SUA i PIO EE 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
ComentsiniSners:.sseoene see oe eke 
Compressor operators.............. 
Concrete mixer operator (gas)...... 
Concrete mixer operator (steam)... 
Derrick and hoist engineers 

(RET eo Reeaenan Secs ces 
Derrick and hoist engineers (gas 

OMelectric) see tec pete eee tors 
Drill runners (machine)............ 
ENIOCLEICIUNS ee tee roe r acta 
Elevator constructors.............. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...... 
Firemen—Stationary.............. 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors).. 
MWADOULCIS ete ee eee 
Wathersemetale nce wet.s 3 dececteic oss 


Ioan an 


wI- 


o 


SLNSTE), Ask. SOR ee es SoA 


MAT DIGISOLLCESoc...«ccnciisctoeauso aise. 
Mastic floor layers: 
HNCUbLOMON Tita: aoe cob ene es 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 
Motor truck'drivers....../......+... 
Ornamental iron and bronze erec- 
HO) fsle0 ian SGA DOR CIO GOODE 
Painters and glaziers............... 
BIAStCTOrS Sen RE ie ea otic ws voles 
Plasterers’ helpers..............00. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Pow derinens + rece se vec. bea ie 
Ia zeae hseneicie dS Hea OOIS cae eO ae 
Roofers, slate and tile.............. 
Roofers, composite:.......).........- 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Stonecutters, eranite....v.....5..-- 
Stonecutters, sandstone and lime- 
CGT NS easton cn ts CCAS COME RRO TORR AE 
StoneulasOnsi cake eee ee ee eels 
Structural steel workers............ 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 
HNOAIN SLOT EN, ch dara tiles. tere. oe pieee 
MNOCLAZZOUAV OFS tcc als ceeteee 
Mile setters ss pst eee ey... oles e's 


ong On 


byl 


CoOmaAaMoooroocjen 


bole 


iH 


CNP OOO CO DWUAIDONANAAWDWWOMNMODWSH EIN CODD BWP DOD 
G0 G9 00 00 G00000 )§=6—600 G0 G0 C0 09 CO C0 CD C0 00 010 00 000000 §=6—600 COCO )=—00 GO 0D) (0D 00 CD CD 00 COD CD CD 0QD CD) OO G0 00 00000000 000000 


oqoooocooeooo coceocoocoocoocoeoo.m6UcCcOoOcCmOmUCOOC OOCOOUCUCCOCOOCOC OC 


oancoon Naanocw 





f= N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of caissons required for a Pos- 
tal Terminal Building at Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Foundation Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 
25, 1935. Amount of contract, $76,714 and 

96267—5 


unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator, gas or 

OlECETICIEH: NM Stipes vices Hed hetearee $0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.... 0 60 8 
Cement finishersis, ....c4s+400000e 0 60 8 
StONeMAsOnsiesccavc dea cde ee 1 00 8 
STONECULLETrB.. Mee soc a de worded es 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 

LAV Cli ae eae hts ata nee 0 65 8 
RETEAZZOMAVErSt wad. oc dece te aes « 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Mathersaymetalea Mens sone 0 70 8 
IRIQSterers eek eset oan s 0 80 8 
Paintersiand elazierss 4s. soon. 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ 

Helpers ok cae ees pe eee 0 45 8 
Plectricians!.. a0 Soc. ose aoe eae re 0 70 8 
NEN ovsiib gs) asinc steht ee Ce ee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
ROAINSCCL. Coe aeR ere ceo aw oes tvs 0 40 8 
Motortruchtartver.. 5-6. eeeroee 0 45 8 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 75 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers......... 0 45 8 
Blacksmths:2e) A442 Sdcseaacccee 0 65 8 
Compressor operators, gas or elec- 

CLICs a fee NA ee cot ae 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist operators (other 

than on steel erection)........... 0 70 8 
DD rileLUNNELS....00c von aw te ee 0 50 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Kalamein iron workers............. 0 60 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and poli- 

BOTS e welders aes iste can doer 0 55 8 
Machinists... ae atone ee 0 70 8 
Mastic floor layers, finishers, rub- 

bers and spreaders............... 0 75 8 
Kettlomon hose Mec oa eno es 0 60 8 
Powderment ioe once. dekanaean ete 0 55 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


COMPRESSED AIR WORKERS 








Max. total | Min. rest 
Pressure working interval Rate 
hours im open air 

Normal to 22 lb... 8 hrs. thr $4 50 per shift 

2OEO29) Wb aeeesct: Gitiants ef 5 00 6 

DONORS ese A lpr yee 5 50 iY 

CAICOKA OL es Sent Bye 6 00 i 

AORGOr. Saas oe yi” Cl aes Ae 6 50 ‘f 

A SEC OWD 0 masse cxwsicns i mE ite ly We ke 
Shift foreman..... SAMLeCe A OULS | Say eee 0 50 s 

additional 

Lock tenders... ...|$450perday|............ 8 hrs. per day 
Lock tender help- 

OLSAANRe a. Oh eek O40 perhns ase ee 8 es 





Construction of an addition to the Royal 
Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, H. Dagenais, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 


of contract, March 13, 1985. Amount of con- 


tract $412,310.45 and unit prices. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
Rates Hours than than 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour ae 
per hour per day 
i ones pag ha Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Crease mies worker es eae 0 50 8 
ollow metal workers............. 0 50 8 
per hour per day Kalamein iron Workers. ..&.. fay 24: 0 50 8 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 Sue eae Sy tt dak ae : 4 : 
Asbestos insulation helpers: c0 sates 0 45 8 Man, ia..tharge Jodens. io ae 
Blacksmiths....... Perks eer 0 65 8 S eravel ’ 0 45 § 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 Tp near ee. ERS BO CES “oe 0 55 8 
Compressor operator—gas or elec- 05 8 Marble and tile setters............. 0 60 8 
TSSETREAA? (Ghee Reineaaen pea Res ‘ Lathers,;motalsimancrmter cs 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 Plasterere 0 60 8 
Concrete mizer operator—stoam...| 0 69 8 Paintersand glagieré. sss s.| 0.80 ; 
Cement finishers..................- 0 60 8 Pinutbercan] abeeeiiions, 2a 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 70 8 Fleiss dishes 0 55 8 
Drillrunners....... cide bo, Vaisala nian 0 50 8 labealts & ae a 0 30 8 
Darrick and “hoist | oporators— Driver, hores and eart.<..s..00.02 045 : 
(other than on steel erection)..... 0 70 8 Deverteann meee 0 55 8 
Mloctricians). 15 nee 2 aac ahene neg 0 70 8 isaiiace PAO SOI GE 0 30 3 
Fireman—stationary...........e00. 0 45 8 Motor tenck RE hse al as 0 35 8 
Hollow metal workers—erectors... 0 60 24 PM Candie salaries Wee PR hae ig haa DR 
Kalamein iron workers—erectors... 0 60 8 
Lathers—metalet oie). fst sesiestesiers 0 70 8 
ae RE aoc Rass sorties ; “ : 
inoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 5 ey “74: r 
Machinists o Mae ewe AE. seats : 0 70 8 Construction of a public building at Can 
vainishers i press: Saag. soa 0 75 8 nington, Ontario. Name of contractor, Thomas 
ebblemien. 2 AMY fisin.s Gillis loiss acete : : 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 A. Wilson, Cannington, Ont. Date of contract, 
IMOtOr GLUCK GEWGE... oc. cee teint 0 45 8 
penal iron and bronze erec- mas a March 21, 1985. Amount of contract $15,489, 
ODS. eae See eis ori eens 
Painters and glaziers.............++ 0 60 8 ' cic ada ; me 
Plumbers and steamfittors.......- er : plus unit prices for additional work. A fair 
ne fog Ea : vaties 0 45 8 wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
iPlastererse: ade cock cos + RGR ae 0 80 8 foll ; 
[Paywdermen!.. Sect’. siaisschs a1cp.-95e pce: 0 55 8 O1LOWS :-— 
Man in charge felt and gravel roof- 
OTB sce ations SE ay oybageiveies 0 65 8 
Sakon xine slate and tile.. a : Dees Heuls 
Sees qr ctaliyradiers others occa Dal 8 Trade or class oflabour | of wages | of labour 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 not less not more 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 than than 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 
herrazZo. layers woe coda vases ° A : per hour per day 
a ta. La 0 40 8 Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Stonemasons see Ate c es «steve sis ess 1 00 8 Comentifinishersin sascha ee 0 55 8 
Siinocuttors:: Shei. 6 sitaiis sss 0 80 8 A ees Re rs) s-cr rer: : « ; 
Ornamental iron workers... i ee 0 55 8 
N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice the work- dese eae dy pr Bie eae aX ; os : 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, Lathora jiobale ee  Aokn cocked 0 60 8 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. Plastarers”. | a6 nasi Fi is | 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Construction of a public building at Berthier- flumbersand stoamlitters......... te : 
ville, P.Q. Name of contractors, Emilien Tel- Le Nees igean pCa coche” He : 
lier & Alfred Mousseau, fils, Berthierville, P.Q. oe and wagon........... ab : 
Date of contract, February 25, 1935. Amount Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 


of contract, $42,480 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement Anisherses....... fuct. oe. spe. 0 50 8 
SHOUEHIA SON Ses cacc sinc aren oon eae ee 0 60 8 
Stonecutbers’. «nce sod la etoaee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 60 8 


Construction of a new dock at the Marginal 
Way, at easterly end of Toronto Harbour, 
Ont. 


struction Corporation Ltd. Toronto, Ont. Date 


Name of contractors, Dominion Con- 


of contract, January 4, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $487,201.82. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day ‘ per hour per day 
SUP JOINCES cacw owe one es fee dee $0 50 8 
BiscksmlGhss-cees ccs se eee $0 60 8 Ship Carpenterss:seeewas ees sae. 0 50 8 
IS OBLINON, faerie eters 0 50 8 Wooditcaulkers? 228. aa: oh tote eee 0 50 § 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 LAC OPe.. Parente be mateo Nair dle esevaee 0 50 8 
Cement finishers..J..5. 06... 0.a dees 0 70 8 PUY OUCN Ges As Ais veumased sot hones 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.........0..... 0 65 8 Rivet, Dold orset seas Satria. f Yas 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 60 8 Troncanl kers fis qqsaine ote eet 0 50 8 
TDRV OT SN yee ei: ob oo oct aiein Rae ERTS 1 25 8 lecture wvelders vet. eniein eens d 0 65 8 
INI SStriclansemn wes. v.05 acon 1 00 8 ‘Blacksmi Castros ceo ere 0 50 8 
PEOMD OR: Side FP cin a2 eed Some alates 0 50 8 Dac H in iets 2s 1. 5.bhks mubige said 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 80 8 Machinists: belperstaaqict occ. eos 0 35 g 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 80 8 APQn MOULGOES. .gy. bee es c23 ss cee oS . 0 50 8 
Eaborrers. <4. Mr ees woos 5 ey 0 50 8 Patternmatkersiyg yi. vs. geegs wineuy 0 55 8 
Machinistseu sence .- aes eee oe 0 65 8 Paintersin. of. < Ae ore me os 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 50 8 Labourers: 7. Smits 20 bles 2 0 30 8 
Pre driverirunnerss....7..7.scuer eee 0 80 8 Rigvers.s..cis Me Pisin Rv srains eed 0 45 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such Motor truckdrivers:...001......-.. 0 35 8 
tools as: broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, auger, adze)............ 0 60 8 


N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice the work- 
Fae Ret ol eoiel ctiewore 

Repairs to Hull, Housing, Spud Casings, 
of Dredge P.W.D. No. 110, at 
Lauzon, P.Q. Name of contractors, the Davie 
Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, 
P.Q. Date of contract, March 16, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $5,580. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


Crane, ‘ete. 


lowers :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Ship yOmers:s).e4: «cae ae $0 50 8 
MIP CAPDCNLCPS esa... «ced cect ste 0 50 8 
Wood caulkers: 2: 5. ease 0 50 8 
PIAL Ors toed. eee Poe a dene ee 0 50 8 
TUIVCLOLS. co. Pot she dee eee cats 0 50 8 
Rivet holders wasted. chess ee aoe 0 40 8 
Ironicaulkers Sem os eareer eth 0 50 8 
Hlectric'welderseee-..: ese. sect ene 0 65 8 
Blacksmithist). ferson sev ehec sa 5 0 50 8 
IMachinistsi-3:. eto eee ee 0 50 8 
Machinists’ helpers...............- 0 35 8 
Froninouldenrseee wee. cma ee 0 50 8 
PaehCruIna Kersey, tess i 4 os55 fee 0 55 8 
Paintersee Pye es es Bee ee 0 45 8 
MADOUTOLS yah. eee ocho nee ue ee 0 30 8 
PIE TOPS: Jk Qe eons be eee Se a 0 45 8 
Motor trucksdrivers:..054.020 oe. 0 35 8 


Repairs, renewals etc. to Hull, Housing, 
Spud Casings, Booms etc. of Dredge P.W.D. 
No. 116, at Champlain Dry Dock, Lauzon, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, the Davie Ship- 
building & Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 16, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $5,990. A fair wages schedule was in- 


serted in the contract as follows:— 
96267—54 


Construction of substructure of bridge over 
Red River, Selkirk, Man. Name of contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Macaw & Macdonald, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, February 20, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $79,817.84. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the cor-= 
tract as follows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more* 
than than 
per hour er da 
Blacksmiths. tn rhe. ake ae ae 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. ONS 8 
Cal ervey ee 2s ee, eee 0 65 8 
Cenvent ‘finisher * 9.020 5k eae 0 60 8 
Compressor operator (gas or elec- 
LTIC) eye). nae Sa ehee Be. . ASG 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator (gas or 
ClSCTLIC) Meet ete MOP eae. Se 0 55 8 
EVO eh Beaten. Saseond ce Ren ei etad i 1.10 8 
DraglineoperatOreee. see eee: 0 90 & 
Driller—machine.................. 0 55 & 
I SCULICI AN einer tie ae ree eee ceria 0 85 & 
Graderman’ Veer eee. Sen cee 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—Steam—1 or 2 
OU IVED Dirac arale alee cecsatew Pane! Memes Ot 0 75 8 
Hoist operator—Steam—? or more 
CUMS py eer nies ais 0 85 g 
IM aChinistre me ete soe oes ike 0 75 & 
Pain boreetter ate cut cre en 0 70 § 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 75 8 
Pile driver boomman, bridgeman 
ANGINA eer ee te ome oe epee 0 60 & 
IIGStOLers ate ndluqas tone tones 1 00 8 
Plasterers neimerss-.c sete oe cen 0 4734 8 
ow Germans «i ceriadeocet seen 0 60 8 
UIA OPCLacOrey ct. secre caterer nan 0 55 8 
Reinforcing steel setter............. 0 424 8 
Plumber and steamfitter........... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 473 8 
NtONGCHEGOR tt . alae cc eee oe 0 90 8 
SCONEIMAGON MG Nes ree 5 ceo 1 00 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 75 & 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
PR GAMISLODS e tees cra anc oes cee ee 0 373 8 
Motor truckdriver. ...2 10. eee 0 40 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, auger, adze)............ 0 50 § 
Welder—gas or electric............. 0 65 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 0 37% 8 
*Labourers—skilled................ 0 424 8 


*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are to 
be paid the rate for skilled men. 

N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in the 
Fair Wage Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 














sinking caissons, constructing cofferdam, re- 
inforced concrete walls etc. in connection with 
the construction of Postal Terminal Building 
in Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, An- 
glin-Norcross Quebec Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 2, 1985. Amount of 
contract, $257,750 and unit prices to apply 
to any addition to or deduction from the 
works. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers......... 0 45 8 
Blacksmithsieiss. esac miter 0 60 8 
IBOUermakerss aa sae c de me ce 0 65 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
TIAASONS ce oe PR een Ld hal eee tae 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Womient, fimishere.. 4...0.0 saiecee. se 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas)..... 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam).. 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers (other 
than 'steelierection)!< ..2s..0. 000: 0 55 8 
Drill eUNNeVsts sere cite Me ciee coches 0 45 8 
lectriciansss var 22 cs ee een 0 65 8 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 85 8 
Elevator constructors helpers...... 0 60 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 0 60 8 
PAO OUL OLS. Ad oreaeecin tee citturtie mee ae 0 40 8 
Piathers; WeCuAl oe ween of tone cee 0 65 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers 0 60 8 
Mach Mistes.«/awa. awkissedes cacnche 0 65 8 
Marble: setters -x< ic xceseseares mene 0 70 8 
Mastic floor layers: 
Kettiemeon. oe). St eae A 0 45 8 
Finishers, rubbers, spreaders..... 0 60 8 
MOLOr tIuck’aLivers. eke eee 0 40 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erec- 
TONS, So53 i kl dee Rte oe ee ee 0 60 8 
Painters and‘glaziers............... 0 60 8 
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Construction of the substructure of a bridge 
“over the South Saskatchewan River, Outlook, oll tet A Pei Eick 
, ; ss of la of wages | of labour 
-Sask. Name of contractors, Bird Construction nei Tae aire 
‘Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, s than than 
February 27, 1935. Amount of contract, ap- -— per a per day 
2 : : ASCOPOLAs. Pc ee hee oe et elas 8 
»proximately $134,522.52. A fair wages schedule Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— Powrderitey Oe. Ate ede 0 45 8 
FURBO OLS ee | te ee en rk ee 0 50 8 
Roofers: slate and tile.............. 0 60 8 
Rates Hours Roofers: felt and gravel........ ae? 0 45 8 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour Roofers: composite......,......... 0 45 8 
not less not more Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
than than Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 
__._-—« Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
per hour per day Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Blackemighsr eee. ora. eee $0 55 8 Stonecutters— 3 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 Granite........ 0.6.01. cesses 0 70 
Convent finisher: f2cc-carveers a: 0 55 8 Sandstone and limestone......... 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 Stone masoms....... 2.0... sees eee 0 70 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—248.0.0 0. knees 0 50 8 Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. NG 8 D@amister. ee nace ae cent een hares 0 40 8 
Machinist i207: Wes ascrdreoetscty 0 65 8 Terrazzo layers..........+++.++ 00+: 0 55 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 Tile setters..........- 0 65 8 
Pileidriverrunnere css... tee oe 0 65 8 
Driver; horse and cart... .jo.0./...- 0 50 8 
a een maases ceuiene i tien : Construction of a public building at Lon- 
ta aes ort Pah ee ee ES : a : don, Ontario. Name of contractors, Pigott 
Var IMs ST he en ce eee... a ‘ 4 
eee te es ees Xue such Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date 
t -axe, t ; 
be amiierelea! Siibor se. SS oe 0 42 8 of contract, March 21, 1985. Amount of con- 
Aphea : tract, $1,031,429 and unit prices for additional 
Work of reconditioning site, excavating, work, A fair wage schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 











Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
‘Boilermakers we cenerere eo hee : $0 70 4 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 70 8 
Blacksmithsme gates tere 0 65 8 

Brick and hollow tile layers and 

MIAASONGH se weal toate oboe oe ee 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cement tinisherss eae ae 0 55 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators (steam). 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operators (gas and 

CLOCETIC) HAGE. NOMPEM so Voie ae 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers (other 

than on steel erection)........... 0 65 8 
1D rillerunners® ay eee 0 50 8 
Bileetricians! eae ee ont ee 0 70 8 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 85 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..... 0 594 8 
Fireman—Stationary.............. 0 45 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors).. 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 0 70 8 
DOUPEI'S 9,85 de Bhs ova ete 0 40 8 
Mabhorstinctal em. &...\:sseoasn sues 0 65 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 0 55 8 
Maichinists.. pean i. ccactemee Nee 0 65 8 
Marbleisetters: 34.2% ...208..< <nanen 0 90 8 
Mastic floor-layers— 

Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 70 8 

Kettleometvs err eee 0 60 8 
Motor truckidnriversi:. et... eae 0 45 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erec- 

OP SSO Ghee OSs pp AR eco aon 0 60 8 
Painters-and. claziers.ca.... ae. ae 0 60 8 
Plasterers Meee tee aa eee 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers®. odes week 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Powd@ermenss! 6) weld. ¢ eee eee ee 0 55 8 
Rooters, slate and tile.............. 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 

Gharge) she Ree ee ee 0 65 8 
Roofersicomposites 4.04. 96.ee 0 65 8 
DTONOMASONS., fs ct cis ores caruerersiendies’ 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 

8 
8 
8 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or ectass of labour of wages of labour 
not, less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
SUONSCUEtCISe ete ee ee onc. 0 87% 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
‘Lenni steric Angie cicmsee eeees 0 40 8 
PL GITAZ ZOLA OL Sune erie) eeeern ee OnA5: 8 
ile setters. ae 6:9, ae a 0 90 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of electric elevators, 
entrances, etc., in the Postal Terminal Build- 
ing, Montreal, PQ. Name of contractors, 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, February 15, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $10,379.00. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule also governs 
this contract, 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplves, etc.) 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Kerrobert, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Regina Sash & 
Door Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, March 12, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$715.00. The “B” Labour Conditions above 
referred to were inserted in this contract. 


Construction and imstallation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Kunistino, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Regina Sash & 
Door Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, March 8, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$617.00. The “B” Labour Conditions above 
referred to were inserted in this contract. 


Yn accordance with a recommendation of 
the Royal Commission (Provincial Economic 
Inquiry), appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia on July 27, 19384 (Lasour 
Gazerts, January 1935, page 25) the Premier 
of the Province has introduced a bill to create 
a permanent civil service. The measure would 
place the executive service of the Provincial 
Government under a Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and would apply also to provincial boards 
and commissions brought under its terms by 
Order in Council. Occupations exempted in- 
clude court officials, magistrates, justices of 
the peace, and part-time employees. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Swan River, Man. Name 
of contractors, Regina Sash & Door Co., Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. Date of contract, March 28, 
1935. Amount of contract, $649.00. The “B” 
Labour Conditions above referred to were in- 
serted im this contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1935, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 

















Nature of Orders Amount 
$ cts. 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Tyre, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
OttawexOnt oy ate wwe a duce benve eae. crpeesrse: 494 00 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
ele.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa (Ont ee. 4 oe ee CE eS eee 262 93 
Making and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. 1,106 25 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont............ 60 36 
Acme Glove Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q...... 9 76 
Woods! Mist Co;,-OttawaryOntwenmtes ose 22 40 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q........ 948 64 
Uniform Cap Cos Ottaway Ont. .0 4.22 ee 702 72 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
Ee WeGarline Ottawa, Ontion. i. ee 7,741 18 
Chas A. DufilMontreals, Pi@ Ss ean weae 3,869 00 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont........ 440 23 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 
Machine Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.......... 6,931 30 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 106 45 





A maximum of 657,852 unemployed was 
reached in New Zealand during 1933 accord- 
ing to information contained in the recently 
received Statistical Report (1933) of that 
country. A relatively high level cf unemploy- 
ment continued throughout 1931, 1982 and 
1933, but a decrease was evident in 1934. The 
report also indicates decreases in the wage 
rate index numbers. For males, the decrease 
is 18 per cent, and for females, 18.2 per cent, 
as compared with 1930. This is partly ac- 
counted for by an order of the Arbitration 
Court in May, 1931, which reduced by 10 per 
cent all minimum nates specified m Court. 
awards. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and the employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—TORONTO CLOAK MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION AND OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION AND THE To- 
RONTO JOINT BOARD OF CLOAK, SUIT AND 
DRESSMAKERS’ UNION, COMPOSED OF THE 
CLOAK OPERATORS LOCAL UNION No. 14, Curt- 
TERS’ LocaL No. 83, LOCAL 68 AND PRESSERS 
Loca No. 92. 


Agreement (signed following strike which was 
reported in the Labour GAZETTE, February, page 
103, and March, page 229) to be in effect from 
January, 1935 to January 1, 1937, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

The agreement covers the entire province of 
Ontario. 

Only union members to be employed. In each 
shop, a shop chairman and a price committee is 
to be elected by the union members. Union 
representative to have access to each employer 
to discuss and adjust grievances. 

The union will not enter into an agreement 
with any other group or association of inside 
manufacturers or jobbers, and any agreement 
made with contractors is to be on the same terms 
as this agreement. 

Hours: 44 per week until July 1, 1935; there- 
after 40 per week with a five day week, provid- 
ing the union does not agree to work a longer 
week in the Montreal market. 


Wages: piece rates for operators to be ad- 
justed so that 80 per cent in each shop will re- 
ceive not less than $1 per hour. Prices tc over- 
pressers to be based on $1 per hour, under- 
pressers on 75 cents per hour. Piece rates to 
be settled between the employer and the price 
committee. “These increases shall not imply a 
general increase in cases where the scale is now 
being adhered to.” 

The standard wage for cutter to be $37.50 
per week and for trimmers $23.50. For those 
now being paid less than these amounts, ad- 
justments to be made having regard to the 
experience and present wage of the worker. 

The standard for wages of a qualified finisher 
or fur sewer to be on a basis which will yield for 
each hour of operation 50 cents for finishers and 
65 cents for fur sewers. A general increase of 10 
per cent in wages of finishers and fur sewers to 
be given, but in those shops now paying below 


the above standards of 50 and 65 cents, increases 
to be given at least to reach the above standard 
rate. 

Sample makers to be paid for operating, if on 
a piece work basis, on the basis of $1 per hour, 
and for pressing, underpressing, finishing and fur 
sewing a 50 per cent increase over prevailing 
prices for such operations. 

The section system of work is to be eliminated 
by July 1, 1935. 

In shops where employers are now working at 
the bench, this system is to be gradually elimin- 
ated until no employers are to be working at 
any operation after January 1, 1936. 

No overtime until overtime season has been 
declared by the joint commission, and then only 
providing all unemployed have been absorbed. 

No material to be sent out to be made up in 
garments at any outside shops, except that if 
sufficient cause is given, the joint commission 
may give leave to have skirts so manufactured, 
but then only in shops under union jurisdiction 
and at the same price as paid in inside shops. 
No work to be done at home. 

No work to be given out to or accepted from 
a contractor or manufacturer or jobber against 
whom the union is conducting a strike. 

When there is not sufficient work for all em- 
ployees, all the available work in the shop is to 
be divided as equally as possible among all the 
employees engaged in the work who are compe- 
tent to do the work. 

It is agreed that as soon as the unionization of 
the industry and the enforcement of uniform 
labour standards have reached a point at which 
the provisions for the payment of unemployment 
insurance contributions can be enforced, :that an 
unemployment insurance fund will be estab- 
lished, the details to be agreed upon between the 
parties, or if necessary through the joint com- 
mission. 

A joint commission composed of two repre- 
sentatives of each party and a chairman mutu- 
ally agreed on to be formed for the purpose of 
enforcing the terms of the agreement. 

Disputes which cannot be settled directly be- 
tween the parties are to be referred to this com- 
mission. No strike or lockout pending negotia- 
tions of any dispute. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


SAINT JOHN, N.B.—St. JOHN Drypock CoMPANY 
AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 316 of this issue and conciliation by the 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 7, 1935 
to March 7, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

No discrimination to be shown against mem- 
bers of the shop committee. 

Hours: 9 per day, 44 on Saturdays, a 494 
hour week. 

Overtime: Time and one-half until midnight, 
thereafter double time; Sundays and _ holidays 
and work after noon on Christmas eve and New 
Year’s eve, double time. If less than three con- 
secutive nights worked on night shift, time and 
one-half to be paid. Overtime after night shift, 
time and one-half until starting time of regular 
day shift. “ Any employee asked to work after 
completion of regular night shift shall be paid 
at the rate of double time.” 
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Wages: Acetylene welders, electric welders, 
burners, anglesmiths, angle and frame setters, 


operators of bending rolls, boilermakers, 
caulkers and chippers, (steel) ship fitters, 
riveters, platers, punch and shear operators 


and loftsmen, 574 cents per hour; when these 
trades are employed at other work 424 cents 
per hour; gang foremen 5 cents per hour addi- 
tional ; liner fitters 45 and 50 cents per hour, 
with eee eents if employed at other work; 
. drillers, reamers, countersinkers, shop crane 
runners 40 cents, with 374 cents if employed 
at other work, helpers to these trades 35 cents; 
bolters up 374 cents, helpers 35 cents. 

Extra pay for work under certain difficult 
conditions. 

Shop committee to be allowed to interview 
head officials of the Company. Disputes to be 
dealt with by the shop committee and the Com- 
pany, and if necessary, arbitrated; no strike or 
lockout to occur while the case is ‘pending. 


Saint JOHN, N.B—St. JoHN DrypocK AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
MACHINISTS AND MACHINISTS’ APPRENTICES 
HMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 7, 1935, 
to March 7, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

The conditions governing hours, overtime, 
working conditions, shop committee, etc. are the 
same as in the agreement with other employees 
of the Company summarized above. 

Minimum wage rates for machinists and fit- 
ters, 574 cents per hour, helpers 35 and 40 cents; 
apprentices, 15 cents per hour during first year, 
20 cents during second year, 25 cents during 
third year and 30 cents during fourth year, and 
in addition apprentices to receive 5 cents per 
hour on June 1 of each year if the apprentice 
fulfils the requirements of the Company’s rules 
governing apprentices. On completion of four 
years apprenticeship, an apprentice may be re- 
tained on probation for one year at 10 cents 
per hour in excess of the fourth year rate 
(minimum rate plus accrued bonuses). Appren- 
tices must be 16 years and not over 18 years 
of age. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


VANCOUVER, VICTORIA AND OTHER CENTRES IN 
BrRitisH COoLUMBIA.—THE BRITISH UOLUM- 
BIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
oF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 15, 
1935, to January 15, 1937, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 60 days’ notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one which 
came into effect September 30, 1927, which was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 
1928, page 905, which agreement continued in 
effect with the exception of a 5 per cent wage 
reduction from December 1, 1932, and other 
changes noted in the LABoUR GAZETTE, February, 
1934, page 194. The present agreement differs 
from the previous agreement in some clauses, 
among which are the following: 


The Company recognizes the union and all em- 


ployees are to be union members. 

Motormen and conductors on regular runs to 
be allowed every sixth day off, except on holi- 
days and Exhibition week. 

As noted above, the wage scale which came 
into effect September 30, 1927, was reduced 


by 5 per cent from December 1, 1932. The 
new agreement provides for a reduction of only 
2% per cent from this 1927 scale and this 
deduction to cease January 15, 1936, when the 
full scale of September 30, 1927, is to be 
restored, 





The Advisory Committee on the Welfare 
of the Blind (British Ministry of Health), has 
recently published the “Report cf the Sub- 
Committee on Marketing and olher matters 
affecting the Employment and Vocational 
Training of Blind Persons.” Tho report con- 
tains chapters dealing with the history of the 
marketing problem, existing metiods of dis- 
posing of blind-made goods, evidence of need 
of improved marketing, examination of mar- 
keting schemes, workshops for the blind, home 
workers schemes, and training of blind work- 
ers, etc. 

The United States Department of Labour 
(Women’s Bureau) has recently issued the re- 
sult of a survey on “Variations in Wage Rates 
under Corresponding Conditions.” The sta- 
tistics which form the basis of the survey 
show the wide variations that exist in the 
standards of payment of women’s wages for 
similar work under similar conditions in the 
United States. The figures are for sample 
plants in eight important woman-employing 
industries in 1932 and 1933. This material 
was brought together for the purpose of set- 
ting forth examples to imdicate whether the 
wages paid under similar conditions showed 
conformity to some standard relative to the 
character of the work or were largely in a 
chaotic and unstandardized state. The con- 
clusions reached indicate “the great need of 
continuing the development of more adequate 
wage standards, at least to the extent of estab- 
lishing a minimum wage or of maintaining 
such a minimum where established.” 








“The Longevity of Industrial Policyholders 
During the Depression” is the title of an article 
in the Statistical Bulletin for February, 1934, 
issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This article shows that through- 
out the years of the depression (1929 to 1933) 
the expectation of life of the industrial policy 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has shown continued improvement. 
This improvement, however, has proceeded at 
a reducing rate i.e. in 1929 the expectation 
of life at birth of the industrial policyholders, 
taken as a group, was 55.78 years; in 19380 it 
had increased by 1.58 years; 1931 saw a fur- 
ther gain of 0.54 of a year; 1932 a gain of 
0.90 of a‘year; and 1933 finally showed a gain 
of only 0.39 of a year over 1932. lor the year 
1934 complete data are not yet available but 
provisional compilations indicate that the ex- 
pectation of life will be better than for 1933. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


less: movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family bud- 
get in terms of retail prices and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being however somewhat. higher. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.63 at the beginning of March 
as compared with $7.59 for February; $8.04 
for March, 1934; $6.67 for March, 1983; $11.67 
for March, 1980; $11.46 for March, 1926; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. Prices changes during 
the month were small, the greatest increases 
occurring in the prices of butter, lard and 
beef, while the prices of eggs, granulated 
sugar, flour and evaporated apples were lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $16.10 at 
the beginning of March as compared with 
$16.06 for February; $16.51 for March, 19384; 
$15.59 for March, 1933; $21.96 for March, 
1930; $21.77 for March, 1926; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.35 for 
March, 1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. 
No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was frac- 
tionally higher at 72 for March as compared 
with 71:9 for February. This index has 
shown little movement during recent months. 
Comparative figures for certain earlier dates 
are 72-1 for March, 1934; 64-3 for March, 1933; 
91-8 for March, 1930; 101-3 for March, 1926; 
98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64-7 for March, 1914. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Vegetable Products 
group, the Animals and their Products group 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group advanced, 
while the Textile Products group and the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group were lower. 
Other groups showed little change. In the 
grouping according to purpose consumers’ 
goods were lower chiefly because of lower 
prices for clothing and household equipment 
and supplies. Producers’ goods were un- 
changed. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES , 


The tables of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, 


groceries, coal, 


wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. . 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports ‘are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
elass. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the 
quantities of different foods required for an average family 


























Commodities | Quan-} (+) | (7) | 1910] 1913 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918) 1926) 1921) 1922] 1926) 1928) 1929] 1930] 1931] 1983] 1934] 19385) 1935 
c Cc c Cc. c c Cc Cc. c. c c. Cc Cc c Cc. c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin...} 2lbs.} 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6] 69-2] 56-6] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0] 72-4] 58-6] 41-0] 43-C] 41-§| 42-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-8] 47-6} 48-8] 43-6] 32-2] 31-6] 39-6] 43-6] 46-4] 34-2] 21-8] 24-0] 22-6] 23-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-8] 12-8] 15-7) 17-3] 26-0) 26-3] 26-1] 19-7] 19-3] 22-0] 24-9) 25-7) 20-8] 12-5) 13-2] 12-9) 12-8 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 20-9] 32-3] 33-9] 31-9] 26-6] 29-5] 30-1] 30-5] 31-5] 26-5] 17-7) 20-8] 20-9) 20-9 
Porks loca ee 1 “% | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-2] 34-4] 387-5] 34-9] 29-5) 29-7) 25-1) 28-0] 30-6] 22-9] 12-1) 21-2) 19-9] 20-0 
Porkssalit. cee 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 65-2] 71-6) 68-2) 52-4] 54-8] 50-6] 53-0] 55-4] 49-4) 27-0] 37-2) 38-4) 38-4 
Bacon, break- 
etong mae ee “ 1 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-9] 46-5] 52-6) 54-5] 40-5] 41-9} 35-8] 37-9] 40-1] 34-3] 17-2] 28-7| 31-9] 31-6 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4| 37-6] 68-0] 79-2] 59-4] 43-0] 49-4) 43-4] 44-4] 43-0] 36-8] 23-0} 27-6] 29-8] 30-4 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 37-C] 58-9] 73-9] 55-0) 50-7] 46-4] 46-1] 51-3] 52-0] 34-0) 27-8] 40-5] 32-9] 31-4 
Eggs, storage. i “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-2) 50-5] 68-3] 50-6] 45-6] 388-7] 40-1] 44-7] 45-8] 27-6] 22-€] 34-6] 27-0] 25-9 
Mil keacee ea ix 6qts.| 36-€] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0} 90-6) 90-6] 76-2] 73-2] 73-8] 75-6] 76-8] 71-4| 56-4] 58-2] 61-8] 61-8 
yee dairy.| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-2) 97-6/132-6]106-2] 75-0} 91-2] 83-2) 89-C| 83-2} 66-6] 46-2] 56-6] 48-6] 51-0 
Butter, cream- we 
ery..........| 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-5] 54-3] 72-9] 63-0] 43-5) 50-7| 45-6] 49-0] 45-4] 37-6] 26-9] 32-5] 28-0} 29-6 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-2] 33-1] 40-7} 39-0] 31-1]§32-7)§32-3]§33-8]§32-8}§28-2)§19-3)§20-3]$19-7| 819-9 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1} 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 37-7] 28-4]§32-7/§32-3)§33-8]§32-8]§28-2|§19-3]§20-3]$19-7/$19-9 
Bread.. ‘115 © | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 64-5/114-5|136-5]/127-5|105-6/114-6/115-5/115-5]117-0] 96-6] §2-5] 88-5] 88-5] 90-0 
Flour, family. 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 67-0] 76-0] 66-0] 48-0)/§54-0)§52-0/§49-0/§51-0/§34-0/§26-0]§31-0)§34-0/§33-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 21-0) 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5) 29-0] 31-5) 31-5] 31-5) 25-5] 22-5) 25-0} 26-0] 26-0: 
RICE ey 4 ae 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 20-6] 32-0] 24-0] 19-2)/$21-8]§21-2/§20-8]§20-4|§19-0]$16-0/§16-4/$15- 8} §16-0: 
Beans, hand- 
picked... Ral Das: 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 383-6] 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 15-8] 16-6] 23-4) 19-8) 13-6] 7-6} 9-0] 10-2} 10-2 
Apples evapor- is Be 
Lec new. rere tel hs 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-5} 21-3} 28-7] 22-9] 22-6] 19-6] 20-3] 21-2) 20-9] 18-7] 14-7] 14-9) 15-2) 15-0 
Ras, med- oe | 
TUT tae: 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-1] 27-0] 21-4) 18-4] 15-7) 18-3] 13-7] 16-3} 12-2} 10-8} 12-7] 12-6] 12-5 
Sugar, granula- ite cs 
Ted een 3 2 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4] 31-6] 32-0] 30-0] 28-8] 25-2) 22-4) 32-0) 26-0) 25-6: 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 20-0] 33-8) 24-0] 16-4] 15-C} 15-2] 14-2] 13-8} 12-2} 11-0] 15-4) 12-6) 12-6: 
Meamblackwe, mal a0: 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 8-6] 12-7] 16-4] 14-3] 13-6]§17-9]$17-9]§17-6]§17-1]§14-1/§10-3]$12-2]§13-1/§13-1 
Tea, green..... rae 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-1} 16-9] 15-7] 14-7]}§17-9]$17-9]§17-6]$17-1]$14-1/§10-3] §12-2/§13-1]§13-1 
Cottcenn..: sonal 4 3 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 10-2} 15-2] 14-4] 13-3} 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-7] 12-9} 9-9) 9-8] 9-6} 9-5 
Potatoes.......| 4 bag} 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-6] 40-5) 72-2|140-8] 57-4] 52-0] 98-0} 55-4] 43-8] 83-2] 38-7) 31-0) 44-9] 25-0} 25-9 
Vinegar........|/Meat. 7 7 7 -8 -8 9 -G} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-6] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 “9 9 “9 9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-68112-66/15-98]13-23/10-54) 11-46) 10-92] 11-23)11-67| 9-14) 6-67) 8-04] 7-59) 7-68 





Cc. . . Cc. c. c. 5 ‘ 5 : " ° 3 ¢ . 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-1] 4-6} 4-6] 4-7) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8 








Coal, anthra- 


























cite Ba sc A Wg ton| 39-5) 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 54-6] 71-7] 92-8/118-4]108-7)112-7|102-81102-4]101-5/101-5} 95-9} 94-9] 94-8 94-7 
Coal, bitumin- en 
OUSH snk eee “ 6 | 31.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 65-7! 63-8] 63-2] 63-4] 62-5] 59-0) 57-8] 58-9] 58-8 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 41-9! 68-6] 77-5] 88-3] 78-7] 76-7| 75-4] 76-9] 76-1] 75-3] 62-7) 60-3) 62-0) 61-9 
Wood, sont. “ 6 | 99.6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 55-6] 56-2] 55-7) 54-0] 54-1] 47-4] 45-9) 46-2) 46-1 
Coal oil ne eR A 1gal.} 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 28-7] 26-3) 33-1] 38-8] 31-8] 30-1] 31-1) 31-0} 31-2} 30-5} 26-8] 27-7] 27-3 DISS 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ligiit f=. 45: ta. 1-56] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-94] 2-74] 3-39] 3-98] 3-46] 3-41] 3-23] 3-28) 3-26] 3-24] 2-92] 2-87) 2-88] 2-89 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent:..........;. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-88] 4-03] 4-75] 4-47] 4-56] 5-69] 6-62) 6-91] 6-86] 6-90) 6-86) 6-99) 7-06) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54 5-54 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
{(VPotals. s6%:00) eek 9.37/10 -50/12-79]14-62/14-35/29- 06/25 -01/23-87/20- 96121 -77/31- 15/21-52/21- 96) 19-47/15-59116-51/16-96)16-16 
AV@RAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
-61]16-24/13- 75] 10-83}11-72)10-85)11-17)11-68 


Nova Scotia......... §-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29} 7-46}12 9-59] 7-03} 8-34] 7-76) 7-76 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-70]11-07/14-17}12-21) 9-80}10-97| 9-58) 9-93/10-77| 9-08) 6-74} 7-56) 7-24) 7-21 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-36]/12-61/15-80]13-40]10-78]12-08]10-86]11-00/11-49] 9-57) 7-09] 8-16) 7-85) 7-85 
Quebees.: f:3, oe 50.42 . 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-23]12-62/15-26]12-78/10-10}11-16]10-11}10-49)10-86] 8-57] 6-16) 7-70) 7-01) 7-06 
Ontarlo-pacpete ee 5-01] 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-60}12-72|16-03]12-99]10-39)11-53]10-97/11-16}11-62] 9-07) 6-56] 8-17) 7-56) 7-68 
Manitobas oeeeres- 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-28]12-07|15-90]13-18]10-41)10-52/10-56/11-14)11-60) 8-52) 6-71) 7-38] 7-25) 7-38 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-24]12-63)15-67]13-32|10-58110-92]11-04}11-62)11-84] 8-62] 6-61] 7-58) 7-46] 7-49 
Alberta pais mens. Fs 6-02] 6-50] 8-00) 8-33] 8-35|12-98]15-78/13-16)10-17]10-84]10-91/11-65)11-93) 8-65] 6-42) 7-44] 7-53) 7-46 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91]12-95}16-95|14-21/11-47]12-03]11-91/12-23}12-71/10-24| 7-31] 8-50) 8-38] 8-26 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
{{An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 59 per cent. 


e 
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RETAILS PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Beef Pork Bacon 
ore 4 ; 
oh ote . . 
ae ren pores BS | 8 é pa = 
= hy & 

LOCALITY ag a 3 | ° mes of be i Ag 5 8 
o o 4s & es ee o oo 2 “ae +5 2 4 Tel fc 
ao |2s|Be|8slac| 82 |] ao | AS) 8ic| Bo | aa | 8a 
to} To) 5 rare! > 
a= [o=|oai[u=| ei | ay | 2 | se | sk= 1] 2S | 28 3 
Sees =) | =e Bh eS ou ns Ok a. A q.9 
23 Se tertol 52 a) Ee) ~ oO oO 429 Cl 2 oa 8-4 o 
om On| mal gaa! Sa On So ue mam nO  O CM) 
D aa fae} Q DM > = ico op) a) a) an 








Dominion (average)......... 21-2 | 17-4] 16-1] 11-7] 9-4 12-8 20-9 20-0 19-2 31-6 35-0 47-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 21-5 | 17-3 | 15-8 | 12-1] 10-1 10-4 18-3 20-1 19-2 29-0 32°6 47-3 
t-—Sydney cause dese es 24 18-8 | 17-4 | 14 12-6 10 20 21 18-4 27-6 30-7 45 

2—New Glasgow.......... 23-7 | 19-7 | 17 12 10 9 15 21 20-6 28-2 32 44-7 
SEAT NOLS Gs. teiescis dae eased 19 16-5 | 13-5] 11 SAA et a) sec Boe 20 16-5 29-3 33 48 
AEST alilaxy some os ee eee 23-1} 16-9 | 17-7 | 12-5 | 11-4 10-1 18-1 21-4 19 29-8 33-7 46-9 
= — WING SOLS oe ane ne sees 20 15 iG 12 10 BUI a AS 18 17-7 30-2 31-8 50 
G-—ruros, ote aes 19-3 | 16-7 | 14 11-3 8:3 8 20 19-3 22-9 28-7 34-2 49 
7—P.&.1.—Charlottetown | 19 15°77] 15-6 | 11-2'} 10-7 9 19 18 15-7 29 32-1 45 

New Brunswick (average)..| 23-7 | 18-7 | 17-2 | 12-6 | 10-2 12-2 18-8 21-0 19-9 39-2 34-2 47-6 
8=—-Monctons.: tec. cse eres ¢ 20-8 | 16-2 | 14-5 | 11-2 Que ae | Toe ee palo 18-8 31-4 34-8 46-3 
0=-Saint JOHN 2. ccd ns 3 23-8 | 18-4 | 17-4 | 18-3 | 10-3 12 22-5 21-7 18-6 29-2 34-6 48-9 
10—Fredericton............ 25 20-2 | 18-3 | 14 11-3 12-3 15 21 21-1 28-7 30:7 50 
1i—Bathurst see ees ee. 25 20 18-5 | 12 LOSS [eee Pecee ree 20 21 31:3 36°8 45 
Quebec (average)........... 18-8 | 16-0 | 16-3 | 10-9] 7-1 11-2 20-6 17-1 17-8 30:5 33°8 48-9 
12-Quebet. 0.0. coe eee 21-2 | 16-9 | 16-8 | 12-5} 7-7 12-7 20-7 15-7 17-6 30-6 33-4 42-4 
13—T'hree Rivers...........| 18 15-7 115-3" |°1l-9"| 16-1 12-6 23°5 17 16-6 33-7 35-4 49-6 
14—Sherbrooke............- 22 AG =f te 20245) kOe Ae PIS 5 11-3 20-8 18-8 19-4 28 31-1 50:3 
15——Sorel ene en sae ee 15 15 14-3 ONS Ale eric el 8-5 16-5 16 18-5 30 36-7 46-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15 14-3 | 14-4 9-7 | 6-8 13-8 20-4 15-4 15-9 30 33-5 49-4 
T7—StrJohrst 2m)... ces 18 17 16-5 | 10-5] 5-5 11-5 20-5 18 1K ils | aes oe 34:5 53-3 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 15 1227 | Eso 1953 os 10 18 15 1Os165| Sees 4 ak: ee 50 
19—Montreal............... 23-5 | 18-2 | 19-8 | 11-1 8-2 10 21-7 18-5 19-1 30-4 32-8 48-8 
Yee) 8 Srl kas oe eS oo, 21 16-9 | 17-1] 10-9 | 8 10-2 23-6 19-2 17-8 30-5 32-8 49-9 
Ontario (average)..-......... 21-7 | 17-8 | 16-4 | 12-1] 9-8 14-6 21-6 21-0 19-8 30-8 33-9 48-1 
DIO Gia Wale eclns «caseeh 24-3 | 18-2 | 18-9 | 18-1 9 12-4 22-8 19-4 19-1 By 33°8 49-8 
29 Brockville. titer sbaece. 4 24-2 | 19-4 | 17-6 | 11-8] 9 12-1 22-7 20 18-2 32-1 35-2 48-7 
25° Ine StOMs. ae. le warren: 21-9 | 17-5 | 17-7 | 18 8-8 13 19-8 20-3 17-2 28-7 32-3 44-5 
DA Bellovallon re skein. cone 16-8 | 13-9 | 15-5 | 11-1 7-9 13-2 20 19-4 16-3 32-5 34-8 47-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 20-6 | 17-6 | 17-2 | 11-8 | 9-4 i 24-6 D125 Mckee 30-2 33-7 47-9 
26—Oshawa....te eee ces ose 22 18-1 | 15-2 | 10-7 | 1o-2 16 25 20 21 31-2 34-5 46-1 
27 — Orillia. wae ea See 18-7 | 15-7 | 14-9 | 11-5 | 9-7 15-5 22-5 20 21 31-2 33-8 49 
28 —P orontOsc.cks canatt. es 23-5 | 18-9 | 18-3 | 11-8 | 12-1 15-2 19-2 22-5 22 32:8 37-1 49-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 23-3 | 19-5 | 15-3 | 18-2 |. 1o 15-1 18 21-2 18-2 30-5 32-9 48-3 
30—St. Catharines......<..../°20-5. | 17 16-9 | 11-5] 9-5 14-7 19 Jepe 21 27-6 31-1 46-9 
$1—Hamilton...)..-. aes. es 23-1 | 18-5 | 19-1 | 12-9 | 11-4 15 18-7 20.8" tee tet. 29-5 32-2 47 
32—Brantiords eee tae 21-7 | 18-1 | 17-3 | 18-2) 9-4 14-5 24-4 22-3 24 30-2 33-3 49-2 
33——Galiti: dosh ck eter aeons sa 24-2 | 19-8 | 19 13-8 | 11-4 15-6 24-3 23-2 18 30-7 34-1 46-6 
34—Guelphice.. ss ceeteee. Ah 17-5 | 17-2 | 11-8 | 11-6 15-2 22 19-1 21 28-9 32-6 48-4 
35—Kitchener.............- 19-5 | 17-5 | 15-1 | 12-4 | 10-6 15-4 23 19-4 17-5 27-9 31-4 45-6 
36—Woodstock............. 21-8 | 18-6 | 15-4 | 12-2 | 9-7 15-7 20 20-8 20 29-1 31-1 49-8 
37-—Stratiords.. rele oe 21-7 | 18-3 | 15 13 10-3 14 35 jh ee OLR Rr. s& Sey 29-2 32-4 48-6 
S8—hondons.42 0 eek ee) 23-1 | 18-7 | 16-6 | 12-4 | 10-0 14.2 20°5 22-1 19 29-9 34 48-6 
39—St. Thomas.........:.. 22-20 NG. 17 7a) 12 9-2 14-2 24 22 20 29-9 32°4 48 
40—Chatham.............. 20-5| de 16 11-9 | 8-5 16 18-3 20 19 30-6 33°3 50-1 
22-6 AY He eL5 Os Tre Rod 14-6 23°2 21-1 18-6 28-3 Sled] 99.49 
20:8 | 17-7 | 15 12-5 | 10 15-4 20 19-6 22-2 28-8 31-5 47°5 
19 16-7 | 14-7 | 11-3 | 8-8 TAO ae are 19-3 18 32-5 35-6 46-3 
44—-North Bay............. aA 16-5 | 15 11-2 9 Ge Ca | 5 Sa ie 20 20-2 30-2 32-8 46-4 
45-—Sudbury. sh. ies ewes oe 20 17-2 | 14-8 | 11-3 8-6 12-5 20-7 22-5 7-7 30-7 33-5 47-9 
4G Cobalt eee. Nie rps ee 18 145s} LT OSes eo eae 20 23-5 32-8 35-8 46-7 
PE aT Boh 2 nse eae 25-6 | 20-2 | 19-3 | 13-1 9-4 16-1 24 25 21-1 33-7 38 52-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 20-3 | 16-3 | 16-3 | 12 0) 15-1 20-2 20-7 19-5 31-8 34-9 48-6 
49—Port Arthur............| 21:4 | 16-8 | 17 11-8 | 10-1 13 23-5 22 21 36 39-1 49-3 
50—Fort William........... 23-6 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 12-3] 11 NS SoCTh | id Ae ae 23 20-1 36-3 38-9 50-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 19-1 | 14-9 | 14-5 | 10-1] 8-5 10-7 20-2 19-5 17-5 33-4 36-8 47-0 
51 Winnl pee vk 6 5 ise cetera ote 21-2 | 16-7 | 16-3 | 10-6] 9-8 11-2 20:4 22-5 17 33-6 36-7 48-7 
02 brandonuaca soy ees 17 Iseie|elacde! 975 7:2 10-2 20 16-5 18 33-2 36-9 45-3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 19-9 | 16-7] 15-1] 9-8] 8-0 li-t 18-3 18-9 17-2 36-8 39-6 48-1 
5S -aRORINas. swine cae 21-3 | 16 15-1 9-6 7-9 9-6 17-7 WAC! la 8 Be 2 36-2 39-8 48-6 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 14-5} 8-5] 8-1 12 17-5 20 15 39-6 40 47-6 
55—Saskatoon.......0.00000 18-6 | 17-2 | 14-7 | 10-4 7-9 11-2 18-3 19-9 17-2 35-1 39-5 45-7 
56—Moose Jaw............. 20:6 | 18-7 | 16 10-8 | 8-2 11-7 19-5 18 19-3 36-2 39-1 50-3 
Alberta (average)............ 19-5 | 15-1 | 13-4 | 10-0] 8-4 11-1 19-6 17-4 17-0 32-6 36-6 44-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20-5 | 15-5 | 14-4] 10-1] 8 11-6 19-5 15-5 17-1 34-3 39-2 45-4 
58—Drumbheller............ i8 15 iO alee Paeeheaa| (ake 12 18 20S Ne ee 30-3 33°8 43-3 
59—E\dmonton....:.......- 19-1} 14 133 9 7 10-7 20-2 17-4 17-2 30 33-4 43-4 
60—Caleary: 2 (oe e.jae ns 19-7 | 16-1 | 14-5 | 10-7 | 9-4 11-1 20-1 19-3 16-8 33-9 37-9 47 
61—Lethbridge............. 20 15 13 10 9 10 20 Lbs |e s 34-4 38-6 45-2 
British Columbia (average).| 23-4 | 19-4 | 17-1 | 12-4 | 11-4 14-0 23°2 21-4 20-7 33°3 39-4 47-6 
OZ MerniOr.-. Seed. cette eee 21 16-5 | 16-5 | 12-7 | 11-2 13-2 21 20-5 20-5 34 38-7 48-7 
63—Nelson?. vetoes te ae tee 22:5 | 20 17-5 | 12 11 13-5 22 22 19-7 33-7 39 51 
$4—— lira ae eee os 7a 18-5 | 16 13 10-8 14-2 24-2 24 21. 38 43-3 46 
65— New Westminster...... 22-4 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 10-8 | 10-5 11-8 22-2 19-5 20-8 34-1 37-8 47 
66—Vancouver...........-. 24-6 | 20 17-4 | 12-2 | 12-5 14-1 22-9 19-4 21-5 33°5 37°5 46-2 
67— Victoria... thc ose akiees 26-7 | 22-1 | 19-4 | 18-7 | 13-1 15-4 26-7 22-7 20-7 36:9 39-5 48-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 24-5 | 20-5 | 17.2 | 12-9 | 12-2 16-2 25 21-2 20 35 39-6 46-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22-5 | 18-3) | 17-7 | 12-2] 10 13-9 21-3 22-2 21-3 | * 36-9 39°6 47-5 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. c Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1935 








Fish Eggs Butter 
= rol 2 S - oO 8 ‘as g 3 o> = 
Q na Q a a2 + = : 

evel se | 8) 2 | 2 Sore fooes| oe lea | > 2) Saupes ; 
$3 co ae al eee, || Vee | oe ee bese) 8k fous | ee! S48 [7° | ope 
eae | BS (gas) se | go | eek! ge (Sest] Be | gee |sses| So | see) gs 
= hy ~ fo hd ty hy 4 ri W & J aH Ro = 

Bee |ash|Skf| 2h | 28 |S88) ef See] BS | Bak [osm es] VE | ze8| BE 

0 a8) = DQ 0) DQ co ©) 4 By oO = A 6) 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-0 21-9 14-5 12-0 49-1 17-5 17-6 raw | 15-2 61-4 25°9 10-3 25°5 29-6 
li-i PETE {Ws eae, & SO Ihe 5 44-6 12-8 14-8 17-0 15-2 35-7 29-2 10-4 20-1 31-9 
9-7 2 eR on dl cee oe 44 12-6 14-3 17-4 14-8 36-4 29-2 {12-13 28 30-9 
ae ee Zo ~ | eae, dll aa se 45 13-8 15 19-2 15 35:6 31-7 |10-11 26°5 30-2 
| eee A edie: 4] oe eee 50 MD aah dets 16-4 15-6 34 27-8 (fX8 27:8 30-7 
11 ilk Wah ekebers < Alacer 43-7 1 PA pe es 16-5 14-8 38°5 26-3 Lie8ale en he 32-2 
Bs ee 25 A oS En DARE sy og 40 13 5 on ae 16 15-4 35 Saco ick |e ee ree et 25 34-8 
1D Dt) eee AE | SRE ccs 45 12-9 15 16-7 15-4 34-7 31 10 e¢ 28-4 32-6 
eo Te ify sess areas |e ais eae eee 3 ee 45 Pet 25 | Ritter ae 18-3 15-2 30-7 25-1 8-9 25-4 30-1 
14-1 23°38 15-0.) eee ee 49-0 13-7 15-1 19-0 15-3 32°74 26-7 10-4 26-8 30-2 
14 DA FAN REA a: ANd aR ae 42-5 13-9 15-6 16-8 16-1 34-3 25-3 | 9-10 28-5 31-3 
13-2 26 Lae t) Re oe Diew 13 14-3 22-7 15-1 35-2 27-6 12 27-4 31-8 
15 Oval dette: dlcRhee ee 53°3 14-8 16-9 21-3 16-4 31-2 26-7 10 26-1 29-2 
TE eects At toes oi cll erodes ay eee ce allied 13 13-5 15 13-7 30 27 10 25 28-4 
11-8 22°83 14-8 8-0 47-4 15-0 16-1 16-5 14.4 33°0 26-8 8-9 24-5 27-9 
PB pooch: 25 DOr Wee ee. oe 2 AON careers 15 19-1 14-7 35-6 26°8 10 22-4 27-4 
9-8 21-8 1 ease | aes Dal dk i opel Ube 16-2 20-3 13-7 35-4 29-9 Geb 25 28-1 
PO eM eke eke tt Ase A SoS kot ll kode «aes 17-2 17-5 17°8 14 34-9 28-6 9 25°7 28-4 
10 OOM ee Aaa al: AO. ell Ae As sc cll| Monee ave 18 13 14-3 29-3 JOR Mae eee 24:3 27-8 
13-2 io Mae easier all See caprallis,  Myeiots All Meee. ae 17:5 15-4 14-7 30°8 25-8 Sabive ee oer 28-8 

24,5 5 Se fo cy AS | Renae ae (RPS, Gm | 16k He | Sa 12-7 15 12-7 14-7 31-2 26-6 8 hens eee 20 
12 Dit | Pate A. vested eee ie al ke teae Al se skee. sare 14-2 14-6 30-4 25-4 8 23-7 26-9 
13-8 22-5 10 8 WD ed Aart: Meters 15 211 14 35:9 26 10-11 PH Coal 28-9 
Bes ae 23:53) 31) tae - 8 DOB | aehe ses 14-9 14-9 15 33°8 27°3 9 23-4 27-4 
15-5 a1 -6 18-9 9-0 55-4 16-7 16-4 25-5 15-1 $1-6 rr ie | 10-7 26-6 29-5 
AL & ! 24-5 19-5 Oe tal Rae on 20 15:7 28-5 14:8 34-1 29-7 10 25-6 28-5 
Sere. 5: 25 BAS ee 8 se) Bidens 15-4 16-3 22-6 14-6 30:5 27 9 25 28-4 
15 20 17-<:5'1| SoM cs 50 15-5 16-2 21-4] 13-6 30-7 26-2 10 25-2 28-6 
= Suc ts Avie |i Se See eed |e | 16-5 16-2 20-2 12-9 28-7 26-7 9 28 28-9 
* Seid ere |i ican 2 A | cee eee | om tee” Re 15 16-5 23°6 15-5 28-7 24 10 26-2 28-5 
Boe 5 Soe 22 nas Ne ae a Re MS, Se 18-5 18 25:7 15-1 35-7 29-7 EUS Dee eee 29-4 
1S: Bee SE oe UD dl Pade ede Ae 20> Altera 24-3 15-7 28-4 24-5 10 26:4 30-3 
Bae)! ASO | Rae, POA | Pes Caicos |e Pee (2 SR i rea USA 16-7 30 14-5 36-3 ol 12 25 29-8 
Bes A aed MO ais Al os AeEaG Alicea an. Al Melteie a 14-6 14-7 32°5 15-5 33 31 11 28 29-1 
San: Gare cue ee | Hea © eee eck eee | Ree 16-4 15 30-2 14-8 33-2 32 11 27 29-4 
aes Eo S| (S.C Seem | WONCR: atee |e.) erase | RF A. SO 14-7 14-7 29-4 14-8 32-8 29-3 11-5a 27°3 30-3 
Dic ee 22 Ei ee os | Ne, ces. ae | Rb a ene 15 15-8 26-8 14-7 30-7 22-1 11 28-7 29-2 
odds 0 ONO (IO SRG Mates | ecient |e. che I Rae 15 15-7 26-9 14-7 27 24:5 11 25-5 29-5 

322 Oe Sp loca Nes Or nek | ec RI | irk ene 18-2 16-5 27-6 15-1 ol 29 10 27-7 30 
hes ee Voy Ra awe | ne ee 50 Wee ots a 18 20-7 14-4 28-5 24-7 11 26 29-5 
2 Jot) 5 FG, ONG [ROE a ARE CR ee oe a a 15 by 26 15-1 26-6 Dili 10 Beets a 29-7 
ees oe oe 19 LGie7 Ae at. 4. sl eee ete 18-7 16-2 23-9 15-8 30 25 10 27-2 29-4 
UNAS Fete tical eae. aL ARNE, 26, A] sts Melts: « 14-5 15-9 29-2 15-2 31-4 29 10 26-7 29-7 
EAS We ee, | apts Bremer | Aa Sm | ah a | Ute a 15 15-2 33-1 15-9 28-6 26-1 10 28-5 29-6 
aah b.an5 SP: | POS pe | REGRE: ce-e ee) Recast, Bare | Eo oie ae 15 18 23-2 115) 27-7 24-9 10 26-2 29-9 
16-5 23-3 ieee | Re hss Mi | Shoe See 17-5 19 26-6 14-6 33-2 28-4 oer hee 28-9 
BC. 5 Obs Gyn | Pascoe. tke Oe | cRAtd Seams] CER RAs |S Se, coe 15 16 28-4 14-4 29-7 26-7 10 27-5 29-2 
Ee A conical | aes Phare all he tebe, «la al| Ae eee «Reg 18 17-5 22-6 14-2 28 23° 10 26 29-3 
MeO ten Bee Ml nie eee | ssc. ae Al tare oa 15 15 17-5 14-7 35:8 29-4 1 Se ate 29-6 
13-7 18 16-3 10-5 57:5 18-3 16-7 17-8 14-8 35-6 27-1 EO) * oly tae ore 29-9 
17-5 He We aes S| Aen 50 18 il 18-2 15-7 oval hl rsecs eetes Webs aee 31-4 

Boe ae 22-4 14 9 65 18-9 18-8 22-1 16-4 | * 36-8 29-1 12 -Salbeitsee 31 
8 oe 19 AG Sill nese lca 60 18 16-8 24-7 15 Bod, 28-5 11 2 29-5 

No Soll eetetate. bod 15 Saul eee es 18-1 16-4 30 16 32-3 27-4 11 rogsces te 29 
ee. iy ont] See 18 wh dat. SOM een cae 17 17-5 31-9 16-6 34-6 29 11 25 30-6 
19-0 20-8 1 Ee 7 Ne aera | fis, ee 19-9 17-1 22-6 15-6 30-1 23°53 9-1 21-7 28-5 
ah. ee 21-6 | LES Yes al test Me, | Dee Se, 19-8 17-2 26-6 15-3 32-2 24-1 10 19-7 28-3 
19 20 TsO S) Se eR ee 20 17 18-5 15-8 28 22-9 |7-1-9-1 23-6 28-6 
22°90 ai-t 10-6 1 DAE | cele, 23°2 18-5 29-5 16-0 39-4 22°9 9-8 20-4 28-5 
23-4 20-7 LT ARs 1. A | Fr ek 25 17-7 25 16-1 28-6 22-1 10 18 28-1 
21-7 21-7 10-7 Sao5 fee oe 20 18 17-7 16-6 31-9 24-5 9 ot 29-2 
18-8 19-3 8-1 NGA Uleteeec sce 22-7 17-2 19-3 15-3 32-4 24-9 10 20-2 28-6 
26 22-8 12-7 12570 eee 25 Dl 19-8 16 28-5 20 10 22-2 27-9 
22-4 20-9 10-8 13-5 50-0 23°9 19-0 24-6 14-8 26-1 20-6 10-9 23-0 29-4 
24 23-5 10; Aco cece 25 18 25-4 14-6 26 20:5 10 21-9 28-6 
Pp Ae ee 20 12 2 1 ae eee tome re | 20 19-3 15-1 29°3 22-7 10 Zook 29-3 
22-3 20-6 13-1 15e Whee oe 21-7 18-5 21-8 15-1 26-4 21:6 10 23:7 29-4 
23-3 20-4 UU Mn Pca eee 50 25 18-5 31-6 14-4 25-9 20-6 TO. eee 30°3 
20 DOSE ROS alte eee all terteic c caell tteten ce cis 20 25 14-7 23 17-4 10 23-3 29-6 
19-4 20-7 13-2 1824) 20h 22-4 19-8 25-9 15-9 29-2 23°8 11-3 26-9 30-7 

22-5 2D 13 20) Malte <e 23-5 21-5 31-9 16-3 33°3 26-4 10 le eee Bu 
23-5 23-5 13 16:50) seen ee 20 21 23-7 16 33°8 27 12-5a 25-7 31-4 
20-7 23 13-5 1 BS): oI Apress 2 25 22-3 29 18 38 32-6 12-5a 26 31-7 
Me BN eR ES actl| Seteeees Cai] coma. Oleh Meecrae 17-5 17-4 24-2 14-7 23-6 19-6 10 28-3 29-8 
15-4 57 P aay} rte = Sas ee a ee | 21-5 18 27-7 14-2 23-9 20:2 1 25-7 29-6 
NYAS | ect ARS | focus | Pp Re ee | Reece 21-6 17-4 24 15-1 25-1 21-9 |10-12-5a 28-7 30:6 
PERE sporty 6 | teh ph ERS | [ea hc MP | (Gc eae | ROL STP mabe | Pk ta ae 20 27-5 15-5 27 19-3 1 Bll eravocaers 30-7 
Eee ee 15 stom ir rats S| uch iecheeees 8 | Benes Pia SPREE S| fs Mae es 20:5 18-9 17-3 28-5 23-7 LaSalle eee. 31-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








2 < ad 3 Canned Vegetables 
° = 2 i ° > q 
7 rs a oa. S ° a mn = 
F of] = a G2 ae cob mica B ra] 
Locality Se A 5 nok ve Pt aie Sy “* 38 
4B. a, Se 04 (5.520) ay =a pa og & ke ae 
5a ae eed he et Ses ‘3 o- at oa $9 ce 8 
aa ol hes 8 PS Toe ere ae Sirs 25 nA 5 
oo ars ah | He PR] Os So 2s a a a ay 
3S oe Wend Oa | Pome) cous ee | oe | Sea 58 
O -Q G a oe mS H H Oy oO 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-9 6-0a) 14-1 3.3 5-2 8-0 19-9 11-1 12-6 11-5 
Nova Scotia (QVCLage) vic...) keene 19-1 6-5 14-2 3.9 5-0 7.9 13-2 11-1 12-2 ib lor 
1—Sydney SBE Wiens Recut ee NEC es 18-8 7.3 15 3.4 4-9 7.4 13 10-4 12 10:5 
DaaN OW) GIBSE OW: n.. 2 smcsnis. eta: 19-7 | 6-6-7 14-3 B28 5 7.8 11-5 10-8 ae? 10-9 
ein ereuee tay. hess tear Ose < 18-1 6-7 13 3.5 5 8 12 10-6 12-1 10-3 
ARIAS Co cd. oh s SOM 16-4 | o4eB-7 15 3.6 5 8.8 15 iio 12-1 10-7 
Ge WING ORE ss ote woe cere pee 19-6 6-7 15 3-8 5 7:5 15 12-2 12-4 12-4 
Caf MAN WOY, a) Cocess erek, rams Se o> ne 20 6=6°7 181 3-8 5 7-9 12-6 11-2 12-8 11-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 18-9 6:7 15:3 3.4 4.9 8.4 14 11-6 12-1 11-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-2 6-9 14-7 3-6 5.2 Perl 12-7 11-3 12-6 Wi 
MONG HOM ss. aa's. tnt 2 Rate > 19-1 78 14-8 a7 5 8.8 13 12-3 12-5 They, 
Pros Nh Ol. ic hans 1848 ee 2 10. MECEG oT 16-6 3.6 5-6 7.6 12:8 10-3 12-4 10-3. 
10 —Fredomcton.. ft): gis... i Fees. 19-3 6:7 14-8 3-6 5-1 Gat 137 10-2 12-9 10-4 
JWI BENNIE is aoe AROS ome ABE a eee 19-2 16-7-7:3c| 12-5 3-6 4.0 ufo Ties 12-2 12-4 11-8 
Quebec (average) RE bio aio ROSES oh cover 18-0 4-9 12-8 3-4 5.2 6.5 10-6 $-6 12-3 10-3 
12—QuebeC..... 6... e eee eee e dees 18-5 4-8 14 3.4 5 7 10-6 9-7 12-7 9-9 
1s nree Rivershte ces. ee 1893 [40 725-8 11-8 228 5 6-9 10-7 9-7 12-5 10-3. 
14 Shetprooke.. 4... boost. ees 18-7 4.7 12 3-4 5-2 6 11-8 9-6 13 11 
LO OLeL gay oe rie toes eRe ‘Ta 2 ee 13-7 3.1 5-2 5-9 10 9-5 12-9 10-2 
ig —et; Hyacmthes, . 2... + bani 17-9 4 14-2 3.5 5-8 7 10-@ 9-6 12-9 10-4 
Li G. JONea. oh Ges. ae 16-5 |4-7-5-3 12-2 3.2 5 6:7 10 9-8 its 11-2 
13 Une tordeviines 47.4. .0. aden a... 19-8 4 tdior 3-6 5-5 5-2 11-2 9-8 11-6 10 
aU Montreal 2. ce. Hk: oee.,: « 19:1 14-7-6 14 3-6 5 7-4 10-1 9-6 12 10-7 
CNet ae che es fhe eee: 15-8 |4-7-5-3 11-8 3.5 4-9 6-2 10-4 9-3 11-8 9-4 
Ontario (average)................... 19-3 5.7 13-8 3.2 Bat 8-8 11-1 16-3 12-3 10-9 
DO TUAW Matec daria ia + +8 ee a 1802) Na Ga7s8 14-1 3-6 5 9-2 13 9-9 12 10-7 
22—Brockvillo.wf... 24. .2- dae 14-9 5-3 12-6 3-2 4-8 7 los! 9-3 tiles 9-8 
Doe ING STORE: «ila. ads tek ne 16 5-3 13-9 3355) 4-8 Selrl 10-5 9-8 ti=3 9-9 
oy ag) Bo Ch Re ee ee 18-4 4-7 13-1 3-2 eal 8 10-5 9-8 11-4 10-2 
20-1 Cterboroue hin. . iad. Pe. keen « 19-6 15-3-6-°7 14-6 3.2 4-9 9:6 11-2 9-9 11-6 10-5 
BO -OSHAW ao... (eheah = 1.0 1e Ra. - 20-1 |5-3-6-7 13-5 a8 5 9-2 10-7 9-9 12°56 dd 
Cie Ovillisn. wae sae sae ss 2 Rema 1 5-3 14-3 st 4.9 9 11-4 10-2 12-4 10:9 
Derek OFORCO RI teeta > o> + Gena 22 |5-3-6-7 15-6 Bag 4-9 8-6 10-1 10-2 11-5 10-3. 
29—Niagara Be pire > o-:./Se tan 18-5 |5-3-6-7 13-5 3.9 5 8-4 11 10 11-9 11 
o0—8t. Catharines... .9%...0: ga... 20-9 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3-1 5 8 Tiel 11-4 12-1 10-7 
Sh--Hamulitons. +. aye. saee een 6 23-4 |5-3-6-7 14-8 2-9 5 8-3 10-2 10 12-1 10-8 
Ose DOTATIULORGE ya cta« « gage «tie eee 20-1 15-3-6-7 14-3 3.2 5 9-5 10-4 9-8 12-4 10-5. 
Soma rall Geet, mae ic pol eee ed ee. Lites a 20-1 | 5-3-6 ie 9.9 5 9-6 10-6 10-4 ile 10-8 
Oe UID Bee. 8. wate fe Bos 90-2 | 4-7-6 14-4 2.8 5 10 lee. 10-4 12-8 tie 
SDI CCHENCR. fees dase oc Ross 20-9 |5-3-6 14-6 3 5.2 9-2 10-7 10-2 {1-3 10-9 
BO WOOUSTOCK A: 2. tora cnet vac: 18-9 |4-7-5-3 12-8 ay | 4-9 8-4 9-9 10-5 13 10-5: 
Si aolra HOLdan. ease ts «ees 18-5 |15-3-6 14-5 9-8 4-9 9-2 11-5 10-7 12-1 ili 
38—London...........6....seseeeee 19-4 |5.3-6 15-7 R 5 8-7 10-5 10-4 {2-7 10-8 
SWeteliinen LIOMOSINS Goer Meer ene = Ae 90 14-7-5-3 14-8 3 5-2 9-6 12-4 10-9 12-4 11-4 
AGO a Chait. . que ate od eben” 18-7 AGT, 14-4 3.1 4-8 9-1 10-5 10-8 12-9 11-3 
AP WINd8Or 25. der shoes = de ote = 1821 1523-6 7. 13-6 8 4.8 eT 10-4 10-2 12 11 
AZT Nae Mee ee. Sones 3° ee Oe « 20-1 5-3 13-5 2-8 5 8-2 11-7 10-5 12-8 11 
45——O Wen SOUNG. #6. afc te Poin Aigo? 5.3 14 Gis Hav) 8-8 Tez 10-2 12 10:7 
44 NOVeh Bay... Anette. ost beetye. « 19-1 6 12-2 3.5 5-7 9-8 1123 9-7 12-3 11-3 
Aj — Sudbury sc. 06 Jone oo de eee: 17-3 6 12-2 3-4 5-4 8-1 12-6 10-41 18:9 10-8 
CA mr p00: Laban ernan Sy a viene Wer aie 21 6-7 13-3 3.8 5-6 9-3 11-8 12-1 13-6 12-8 
47—Timmins...... OSes cae ene 192 5-6 12-6 3-6 5-8 9 12-2 10-9 13 11:6 
48——Saulit stew Marie: 4, ..e-mcme- 0 16-8 |5-3-6-7 11-9 o3 5-2 9 11-6 10-6 12-4 Tice 
AU-BOr teat Onur. 1... £420" dns Bea. 19-8 |4-7-6 14-9 3.3 5-4 9-1 test 10-1 11-8 10-7 
50—Fort Wallcirin to vas SRS mers. 19:8 |4-7-6 12 ard. 5-2 8-9 10-7 10-7 13-2 11 
Manitoba (average)................. 91-4 5-7 15-0 3.3 5-0 9.3 11-0 12-6 13-7 13-0 
Die Winnipeg. ets. adel, dee hier 99-2 |5-6-7 15 3.2 4.8 9-1 10-9 12-1 13-4 12-6. 
Dae randori 26h eh a. go ys oon ZOO 4et—D°S | eRe ae 3-3 5-1 9-4 11-1 13-1 13-9 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-6 5-4] 13-2 3-2 5-2 95] 10-8] 13-8] 14:3] 13-9 
53—Regina......... 6... esses eee 20-6 |4-8-5-6 | 11-8 3-1 5-4 9-8} 10-2] 14-1] 14-5] 18-6 
64-—Erince Alber tt 2226, ok Jom oe rec « 93-8 4-8 15-3 Rol 5-2 8-6 11163 14 14-8 ieee 
OO ROE SKA COON se eer: Mts ible thepeis 18-9 5-3 12-5 3:3 5 9-7 10-6 13-3 13-8 13-1 
DO Moose awresj- 2 aa: e cde « shenee « 20-8 EIB 8 ae ae 3-1 5 9-9 11-2 13-8 14-1 14-1 
Alberta (average)................... 22-7 6-4 14-1 3:3 5-6 7-3 16-6 13-0 14-0 13-7 
bv Medicme tate... wa: a-a eee DE cA Nee tetie ss 14-2 3-4 5-9 7 10-1 12-9 13-4 13-8 
DS —slruim Meller’. fe. cca. te skeen 22-8 6-7 12-5 3:3 5:4 6-6 11-2 13-2 13-9 14-2 
Oh med Neh oa ossu Woy lerae apse kar oon Goer 20-2 6-7b] 15-5 3-2 5-4 V1 10-1 12-4 12-9 13-2 
OO GCaloRry <. 4 oo Ratios eres « 23-1 D6] ope se 3°3 5:5 7-4 10-3 13-2 14-4 13-7 
6l-Lethibridg ex. §.. tat.) a: 5 seta. 24 G27 ho. eee 3:2 5:6 8-6 11-5 13-3 15-2 13-6 
British Columpia (average)......... 22-5 7:5 16-2 3-7 5-7 5-9 7-8 12-4 12-6 12-5 
C2-——Pernien crc Ae. aye ts 4 © hebecss De AAI fo 5<~ 13 3-8 6-2 6-7 7:8 13-1 13-2 13-9 
Gd-—SsINelSOR: die oc eee dete oc dese Bere 21-5 8-3 16 3°9 5 6-5 9-2 12-1 14 13-2 
iy: fall eee Seas ie cis oe ort ot aes 20-7 7 15 3-6 5-7 6-7 7-6 12-5 13-8 13-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-9 | 7-7-5 18-7 3-7 5-9 5-1 7-6 11-9 12 11-2 
OO—VENGOUVORS.g00  is.2 4 bo els aide os 24-2 | 7-7-5 17-5 3°5 5:2 6-1 7-4 12 12-1 11-3 
Of av ICtOnIB aa.» doa, coasts degs> Fire: 22-6 7:5 19-1 3°7 6 5-5 7:4 12-1 12 11-8 
OS NANAIMO: ote ice gees foe ak ie ne 23-8 7:5 15 3:5 5-9 5-6 7-8 11-8 10-9 12 
G9 Prince upertaasy ess toms ketae 23 = |6-3-8-3 15 3:9 5-9 5 7:8 13-8 12-5 13-1 





a. Chainstores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. ’ 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5¢., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. ce, Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1935 
Potatoes Apples S 

£2 a d -p re re a = 
= 2B 5 i ran iron iB Rg a oe eS 

poets & - ae eeuh oo 788 Sle 8 4 oe ae 

HO. | mS S&S cS a $53 85. | @ > a 2.2 ay, pee ee’ 
go | |. = = ae aes ao | ges € Rc 39 ol ak PAD 

oS, Kee} S — oy, 5.0 ve Sis a ee 2 > ee aap 

Peete cae eater cee, See Pas tacit el |e ee ean PES Nes 

eal o) Ay ae ca ca 4 oe oO Ss oO = 'S) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 3-9 776 16-8 23-2 15-0 12-5 16-5 15-4 57-4 21-1 55-1 43-3 
5:0 4-2 - 765 16-0 20-5 13-1 13-1 15-9 15-2 59-7 20-4 59-3 44.6 
4.9 4 -751 UG Gal ert ct teye lO tes cook 13-9 15-9 14s Or lca pore a 20 65 48-511 
4-6 3-8 863 LG 22 alos Boole 13-3 14-2 15-6 13-8 55 NOt leas ey oe od 4] 2 
4.9 4-1 -71 14-1 DAN Ie cca ie: 12 15-2 L5t Sleek sede. oc UG sire eres, Beane 43-5 | 3 
5-4 4-3 -783 16-6 19 eSiel 208 cen: 12 17 1Ge fa leer eee elias lie Mees base 49 4 
5-2 4-6 -87 19 20” wallace. cece 13-7 16-2 15-5 65 21 53 42-5 | 5 
5 4-4 +615 13-3 18-7 12-9 12-7 15-6 15-5 59 20-7 60 43-1] 6 
4-9 4-7 -41 9-7 1G aleves sapccn: 13-5 15-2 15 50 1 Ea aes ate a 46-2 | 7 
5-6 4-4 -647 13-8 19-8 14-3 13-1 15-2 14-8 53-9 29-1 60-1 47-1 
5-3 4-2 -641 14-1 20-4 14 13-6 15-4 15-1 50 21-6 55 51 8 
ey 4-4 63 14-3 20-2 15 12-2 14-9 14 66-7 PU ak os ine Se 43-5 | 9 
4-8 4-3 +688 13:8 18-7 14 13-3 15-3 14-9 49 19-3 60-3 45-7 |10 
4-8 4-6 63 Liab livcde eke 14 13-2 15-2 15 50 18-6 65 48 11 
4-9 5-1 665 14-3 24-0 14-0 12-3 16-1 14-5 57-7 21-2 69-2 41-8 
4-8 5-2 +592 14-4 25 12-8 12-7 16-3 15 64-8 22-4 62 41-8 |12 
4-9 5-3 -602 14-1 23 15-8 12-6 15-6 TAS AS | eae te eee 21-9 58-5 42-6 |13 
4.8 5:3 -662 13-7 32-3 13-8 12-7 16-4 15-4 46-3 22-4 59 43-2 114 
ee) 5-4 -604 i fe Dots "| Ne wees me 13-1 12 17 13-1 50 20-6 60 41-5 |15 
5 5-7 -678 13-8 20 14-2 13-2 15-6 14-3 * 50 18-8 58-5 4] 16 
5 4-7 -592 13-1 20-7 14-3 10-8 17 ieee ial tee ek PS ee 2A Vora ie Sava Peo 41-2 |17 
i) 4-4 -732 14:28 Sh A oe: 13-9 12-6 16-2 15-2 60 D8 Mer, lhe oh t953 43-8 |18 
5 5 -801 15-5 26-2 14-4 12 15-9 14-1 83-5 21-6 58-5 39-8 |19 
4.9 4-8 -721 15-1 21-1 13-3 12-5 15-1 14-5 49-3 19-7 65 41-7 |20 
4-9 3-4 329 15-6 24-0 15-0 12-5 16-8 15-9 59-5 29-7 55-6 49-9 
Hop 4-9 -778 16-8 24-6 14-4 12-5 15-9 16-5 62-5 21-1 61-6 40-3 |21 
4.9 3°6 *715 15 27-5 14 11-5 16-2 155: Se lacy OES 21 60 41-8 |22 
Hi) 3°6 +819 16-2 26-5 17 12-5 16-2 15-2 62 19-8 56-6 39-6 |23 
2022 3-9 -672 14 2652 Ie Ret er 13 16-9 15-6 49-7 19-8 53-5 40-9 |24 
5-2 3-3 -60 12-6 24-1 15 12-4 16 15 60 20 56 38-8 125 
4-7 3-2 +667: 14-7 DHS NAS Bee 12-8 16-7 Es dal eta Mee eles 22-5 62 42 {26 
4.7 2-7 +565 12-7 QS eB al eit a: 12-4 16-2 15-2 53-7 19-7 56 41-9 |27 
5 Sioa) -76 15-6 TAOS (eso eke es 12-1 16-5 15-7 59-7 19-5 58-4 39 = {28 
5-3 3-1 -744 14-8 ey ac eche cake. axe 10-9 17-7 15-8 65 22-9 52-5 41-4 |29 
5-5 3:4 -759 15-1 7A n| [n, Rees 12-6 17-1 16 65 19-6 49 41 30 
5 3-9 -632 14 2D Orme eek. axe x 11-6 16-4 1 VTE: bed] oe a ee nA es Sal [ees ae aie 39-2 131 
4-7 3 615 12-6 Dea |e Reeen 12-8 16-9 14-8 oD 19-7 47-5 38-6 |32 
4-4 2-9 +535 12-8 Atty rlae es Rear 13-2 16-4 16 65 21-1 60 40-2 |33 
5 3°5 -617 14 OO aaels ahs as ae 12-6 17-9 LG 24a lin eieieas 20-7 59 41-2 |34 
4-8 3-2 +542 if bays IBY (ens Bees 12-9 16-7 LOY mlakee eto 19-5 57-5 40 {35 
5 2-6 +544 Wey 1G) meal ets ace 12-6 15-6 Are as eee. D0, ih Bratt cd aeeeee 39-7 |36 
4-2 3-2 +55 11-6 27-5 15 13-3 17-5 15) 65 van eee: 20-9 59-5 39-9 |37 
4-9 3 +627 12-9 DESI IE Meee 12 15-8 14 Sal ins eee 20 58 38-7 |38 
5-1 2-9 55 12-3 20 eiGaml lS eehs hss a3- " 12-8 16-6 iSO leet, aie |S O iete  e 41-5 |39 
4-6 2-8 -69 14-7 AEs | ik 2 Rae 12 15-8 15) pl cent eee. 20-4 58 39-8 |40 
4-6 2-6 754 15 JAY. Sol Res 11-7 16-2 GSE al fer es aie AE ME ORI oo gh 39-6 |41 
4-9 3-1 -514 10-9 Qi eat cet: norays 12-4 16-4 1TOele las neces. DO isolk.'letraeene ae Sere 38-5 142 
4-5 2-9 -50 11-7 25 15 12-3 15-5 Ve Spal Us ah I 19-6 57-5 39-8 |43 
5 3-8 +84 19-7 27-5 13 12-6 17-2 17-6 60 20-8 57 42.7 |44 
4-6 3:3 +858 8G ech cena 14 12-6 17-3 18 65 20-6 53°7 43-8 145 
5 4-6 +914 23-3 28 17-5 12-9 18-2 ews 63-6 23 56-7 46-4 146 
Die 2 4-5 1-34 DiS ln «alee 15-8 13 18-5 17-3 64-8 20-9 48-2 43 47 
4-9 3-9 -94 19-4 29-1 16-4 13-1 18-4 16-4 59-7 20 55 40-8 |48 
5 4 1-11 22-8 30 15-4 13 Lee? 17-4 49-3 21-8 48-5 42 49 
4-7 4-] 1-12 Ge A el re Fei, 12-7 13-2 17-2 17-9 51-4 23-3 47-7 44.2 150 
5:5 3-4 741 £6. Vol saosare 13-9 12-3 17-2 15-8 56-6 20-5 50-4 43-1 
5:5 3-1 *575 TBIBY Pelee ace Se 13-6 11-7 17-1 15-4 55 20 47-5 43-1 |51 
54 3:7 -907 So alech oes oe 14-2 12-8 17-3 16-1 58-2 20-9 53-3 43 52 
5-6 4-2) 1-045 2k coal acts, ea: 17-1 13-3 17-2 16-5 59-7 22-7 53-8 47-6 
58 3-8 1-01 OB ideal eh cts sees 20 13-7 17-4 16 62-1 22-6 51-7 47 153 
5-6 4-5 1-07 2 Opal area 14-3 13-2 18-4 17-3 60-9 23-8 56-5 48 154 
53 4-2 1-08 2D) heal e csoks con 16-7 12-7 16-5 16-2 58-1 22-2 54-2 47-2 155 
5-5 4-3 1-02 GRICE ial (es hee 17-5 13-4 16-4 16-4 57-7 22-1 52-9 48 156 
5-7 3-9 +865 29-2. ae 15-6 12-7 17-7 16-0 58-2 Be | 52°8 47-8 
5:5 2-8 +828 2 le iaall ne ay: 15-5 12-6 17-9 16-1 59-1 23-3 54-7 46-8 |57 
59 4.2 1-17 23's Gan aoa cee 15-6 12-2 i tacat 15-6 60-5 23°3 52-3 48 |58 
5:8 4-3 735 1.3): Gall eae eae 15-7 12-4 17-9 15-8 56:5 22-2 51-6 46-7 |59 
5-8 3-4 +926 HNC Aaa ek svete ie. Berl ot 12-6 16-8 15-6 57-6 23-2 50-4 48 |60 
5:5 4.7 -668 1Mtyay Eee, Raeeres <li ox. eee ond 13-6 18 16-9 57-2 23-4 55 49-5 |61 
5-8 4-9 | 1-017 77 WOR See Bice 17-7 11-7 15-9 14-5 53°38 21-8 49-0 45-4 
6-7 4-7 1-01 Dy teal sis ee 20 13-2 17-6 HY 56-7 22-5 55 51 62 
6-7 4-7} 1-12 D5 Amal os i my eal teh. ee 12-7 16-2 14-7 54-7 22 49-7 52-5 163 
6-7 3°3 1-10 A eR Foals Pt Xe 13-5 17-4 15-2 58-6 25 51-2 48-7 |64 
5:3 3:6 +785 PAGE AR See 15 11-1 15-1 13-5 49-3 22 44.2 40-8 165 
5-1 3+2 -799 AL Gos Guat es totes, eal a dice «ane 10-2 15-1 14 53:5 20-3 45-6 41-8 |66 
5 4-4 +991 OS eal: a cancen | eeb iter 11-3 15-4 13-1 50-9 20-2 47-4 42-9 |67 
5-5 3°5 -969 De Seal ue. Ate cena Se hats feo 14-2 13-8 47 20-4 47-5 42-5 168 
5-2 4-4 1-36 Ze tore Sates 18-1 10-7 16-4 15 56 21-8 51 45-6 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





























=> pty 
Sugar a ae F ag bw 3 
+ Bs qj & cr i . a an 8 
Ns a= — 
Et gel fe (4a) feel oe, 6] eee eee 
= oO g ome! -AR aq e o B S A = 535 
® fa © Qs. i 25) $ S ne} ons 
LOCALITY Sa , gq. 7 aes) on oS Beef a 3 8 pa tg 
45) ¢8) sf l(aSicen| ot [aS] es | eS | aS | Sa] shes 
a Saige = Sah BOP aie 25 ae © ke EG SBSk 
fa/58) Sa) sR /S28) fo |4k) Bh | FR | gk | a | HOEA 
O ral oO Ho |O > D A, oO oD) op) < 
cents | cents} cents} cents} cents} cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 6-3 | 38-1 | 52-3 | 19-9 14-2 | 2-9 43-1 50-4 11-4 4-8 15-149 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 6-4 | 42-7 | 47-6 | 17-5 10-2 | 3-0 43.4 39-3 12-1 5-0 15-500 
1—Sydney.............. 6-6 6-3 | 42-5 | 47-5 | 17 12-4 3-3 49 50-4 12 A Onl ete eee ed ne 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-6 6-4 | 44-9 | 47-8 | 19-2 G29 73 46-7 36-3 11-7 alin «eee eee ee 
BA NGUSt sie see sins 6-5 | 6-2 | 46-2 | 47-5 | 15-7 10 2-9 40 34-5 11-8 Bre eo as eee aoe 
A ELAN XG oc we sine fora 6-2 6-2 | 41 49 19 10 PAR M bat, ee oie! 1 ean 13-2 5 15-50 
5B—WidGsor isch ees shens 6-6 6:6 | 387-5 | 44-7 | 19-2 9-2 2-8 40 40 12-2 Reo eee oy ace 
GPE OMe singe 0's oats tue 6-6 6-4 | 44 49-1 | 15 10-2 2-8 41-4 85-2 11-9 BisSial| ae. bets Gaee oe 
7—P.£.1. Charlottetown] 6-1 5-7 | 45 49 16-5 14-6 | 2-4 42-4 38 13-2 5 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)! 6.7 6-5 | 44-1 | 48-6 | 16-8 10-5 2-8 49-6 37-8 12-1 5-0 15-750 
S—Moncton. 222.0... - 6-6 6-2 | 44-4 | 48-9 | 20-3 10-3 2-9 45-1 37-8 12-5 5-1 b&g 
9—Saint John........... 6-5 6-2 | 43-3 | 48-4 | 16-5 10:2 | 2-8 39-9 40 11-9 5 15-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 6-6 | 42-9 | 46-8 | 15-4 10-8 | 2-8 87-5 85-1 11-4 PES (2) RR, Bs Bicrrec ge 
1t—Bathurst.. 2... ..sh<) 6-9 6-8 | 45-8 | 48 15 10-6 | 2-8 40 38-3 12-7 Gl kascPavegs ee eae 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 37-6 | 52-6 | 19-8 12-7 | 3-0 44-8 50-9 10-2 4-4 14-500 
12—Quebec.....+-+.e sees. 5-9 | 5-8 | 38-1 | 59-4 | 21-1 15-3} 2-8] 43-8] 50-5] 10-2 4-4 14-50 
18—three Rivers......... 6-3 5-9 | 88-4 | 55-7 | 21:3 13-3 3-6 49-4 52-5 10-6 4-2 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9] 5-8 | 33-8 | 53-7 | 21-6 11-9 2-8 42-9 52-2 10-8 4-3 |15-00-15-25, 
15—Sorel..... Peseta savers ease. 6-1 5-8 | 35-8 | 47-9 | 20-7 10-2 2-8 41-4 52-5 10 4-8 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........]| 5-9] 5-7 148-1 | 50 17-1 13-1 3-3 46-2 50 10 4-6 13-50 
17—St. Johns... -......... 6 6 35 47 19 1 BASE) |) 47-5 50 10 yea eee CTO ore 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6-2 5-8 | 36 52-2 | 15-7 13-5 3-1 41 45 10 EO |. aos Sees 
19—Montreal............. 5-9} 5-7] 88-3 | 54-3 | 21:3 13-1 2-9 46-7 52-8 10 4-7 |14-75-15-00) 
Olle % pe ne = a's oe 6 aloe 6-1 5-8 | 34-5 | 53-6 | 20-5 11-3 2-9 44.3 52-5 10-2 4 15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 6-1 | 38-6 | 55-8 | 20-0 13-1 | 2-7 42-5 51-6 10-6 4-6 14-981 
21—Ottawa..........+e6- 6 5-9 | 40-1 | 57-5 | 18-8 13 2-6 50-7 56-7 10-3 4-6 |15-25-15-75 
OO BLOCK VEG ness «somes 6-1 6 25 tA4| nse Toate? 11 9.7 41-4 45 10-3 4 4-50 
23—Kingston............- 5-9 | 5-8] 34-2 | 52-6 | 16 12-5 3-2 42-1 50 10-3 4-4 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-3 6-1 | 86-1 | 54-2 | 18 12:3 2-7 42-5 52-5 10 5 14-00-14-50: 
25—Peterborough........ 6-4 5-9 | 43-2 | 52-8 | 18-7 13-5 2-6 42-5 48 10-9 5 15-00-15 -25 
26—Oshawa......++++++0- 6-2 6-1 | 44-7 | 57 21-7 12-9 | 2-7 38-7 60 11-2 4-3 - 13-95. 
OF Orilig tase waa ees. « 5-9 5-9 | 39-7 | 54-2 | 21-7 12-7 2-7 46-2 48-3 10 4-3 15-00: 
28—Toronto........++66- 5-8 5-8 | 40-6 | 55-5 | 18-4 ibe 2-5 49-2 45 9-8 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-6 5-5 | 36-6 | 56 21:5 13-3 2-5 51 56-7 10 4-4 113-00-13-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines... 6 5-8 | 36-9 | 56-8 | 21-4 TBC PABIs 43-6 50 10-4 4-8 13-50¢. 
31—Hamilton............ 5-9 | 5-7 | 38-5 | 58-8 | 21-1 11-2 2-6 37-3 55 10 4-6 14-00 
32-—Brantford 0... 1c 6-2 6-2 | 40-6 | 58-5 | 20-3 12-1 2-7 42 53 10-2 4-9 |14-25-14-50 
Berets ater seers sare Vetse= = 5-8 5-7 | 34-7 | 53-3 | 20-2 12-8 | 2-5 44 46-2 10-7 4-5 |114-50-14-75 
34—Guelph.........-.+++. 6 6 39-2 | 54-1 | 17-1 12510] 12-4 43-9 47-5 10-6 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 64 Galel Sh-Sala6- Gul ote 12-4 2-8 39 43-3 10 4 14-50: 
36—Woodstock........... 6-1 6-1 | 39-8 | 58-6 | 19 11-2 2-8 40-8 49-7 10-6 4-6 14-00: 
37—Stratford..,.......... 6-1 | 6-1 | 39-5 | 53-5 | 17-1 12-7 | 2-8 45-5 52-1 10-8 4-9 14-50 
38—London.........+...- 6-2 6-1 | 40-9 | 56 17-1 13 2-6 44-5 46 10-3 4-6 15-00: 
39—St. Thomas..........- 6-1 6 41-4 | 59-1 | 18-7 12-8 | 2-6 45-7 56-7 10 5 14-50: 
40—Chatham............ 5-9 5-9 | 89-8 | 54-2 | 18-6 14 2-5 41 60 10 hae: iol (Ee Been ek ce 
41—Windsor.............- 6-1 6-1 | 33-8 | 53 18 1225 1 123 41-1 60 9-9 4 12-75-14-00 
AO Sarnia sus hae Go amaiers ares 6-4 6-2 | 41-3 | 54-4 | 19-3 12-4 2-6 38-1 46-7 9-9 4-5 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 6-1 | 40-5 | 52-5 | 21-2 11-3 2-8 40 48-3 9-7 4-5 |15-25-15-50 
44—North Bay..........- 7 6231 872871 55-7 4 20 15 Cea | At-7 60 12-3 4.7 
45—Sudbury............. 6-5 6-4 | 35 63 22-3 15-2 9-5 43 60 12-5 4-3 
AG—Cobaltag cece e ee eines 7 6-7 | 47-5 | 61 24-5 15 2.9 35 45 12 4-8 
47—Timrnins...... pt teeee 7-1 a 37 61-4 | 23-4 15-8 | 3-1 40: Gil otek cn oie eae 4-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 6-6 6-3 | 34-2 | 54-7 | 18 15 2-6 40 50 10-7 4-7 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-7 6-7 | 36 54-5 | 21-4 16 2-7 40-5 50 10-8 5 
50—Fort William......... 758 7 38-9 | 56 99.7 14-8 | 2-8 44.3 53-3 12 4-1 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 6-9 | 37-8 | 50-6 | 20-6 13-9 | 3-0 38-4 51-6 12-9 5:5 
51—Winnipeg............. 7 7-1 | 35-7 | 48-7 | 19-7 13:7] 38-1 40-4 49 12 6-3 
D2 ——DIandGN. cae e+e oe = 6-7} 6-6 | 39-9 | 52-5 | 21-5 14-1 2-8 36-4 54-2 13-7 4-7 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 7-3 | 7-3 | 35-0 | 52-1 | 22-3 19-4 | 3-4 44.3 56-7 13-9 5-6 
53—Regina........+se000- 7-1 7-5 | 31-5 | 52 20-4 18-la| 3-4 41-5 60 12-7 5:3 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-6 7-3 | 34-9 | 51-4 | 23-8 21a 3-6 45 50 14 5-7 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-4 7-5 | 33-2°| 50-3 | 21-1 19 aj 2-8 40-7 60 14 5-8 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7 i 40-2 | 54-8 | 24 19-3a] 3-6 OO A Geko 15 5-7 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 6-9 | 32-7 | 48-7 | 20-0 17-1 3-4 40-3 57-2 14-0 4.9 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7d 71 1 31-1 | 48-8 | 29°5 OO all 3-2 41-4 58-7 13 4.4 
58—Drumbheller.......... Fei 7 OME eT el 48eol Laer Tval 3-6 37-5 60 14 5-4 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 7 37-9 | 50-9 | 21-6 15-8a] 3-5 42-8 55 14-3 5-7 
C0—Caleary ii asch wales 6-9 6-7 | 31-4 | 46-2 | 18 16-2a} 3-4 ADR PISe eee 13-5 4-5 
61—Lethbridge... 6-5 6-5 | 31-2 | 49-5 | 18-2 15-7a} 3-3 40 5D 15 4-5 
British Columbia (average) 6-6 | 6-3 | 34-5 | 47-7] 21-8 20-7) 3-1 47-4 54-4 11-5 5-2 
G2—Hernie fs.n-ies ease Oe 5010 7-8 7-5 | 36-2 | 51-2 | 21 20 al 3-2 50 50 13-7 4-7 
63—= NELSON an a sis oe ee 7 6-4 | 37-5 | 48-5 | 22-5 20; allée 46-2 60 13-3 5 
G4—— rails. B.'s cutest taro 7 7 31 50 21-8 23-3a] 3-5 47-5 50 11 5:5 
65—New Westminster....| 6 5-9 | 31-8 | 44-1 | 18-4 19-4a] 2-9 51-7 54-4 11-1 5-1 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-7 | 36-6 | 44-8 | 21-7 20, allo 43-3 58-7 10-4 4-8 
Sf—VICtOr Ela. caches ensk 6-8 6-2 | 35-6 | 45-6 | 22-1 20-7a| 2-9 42-9 54-4 11-2 5-3 
68—Nanaimo...........+. 5-9 5-5 | 35-6 | 46-8 | 23-9 19-7a} 3-2 50 55 10 6 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 6 32 50-6 | 23 PPA NP R38 | caer 53 11-2 5 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condi 
$10-85. s. Delivered from mines. 
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Wood e Rent 
2 Ss 
| : ey es 
8 = me 5) S Six-roomed 
@ 8 a S ” sj a eg Ss ns! Bi catt house a 
ie) iH Qa oy Paty 3 : -~>| house wi incomplete 
AS 2 S§ as S 5 S ga S Sa 8 ‘@ |$8|modern con-| modern 
E 8 g Es i et 5 baits re 5 ES = 8 = Pest veer patie 
2a a Sa aa & A aS moe S |] per month | veniences, 
a 'e) q a8) RQ QD = naa per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ G Cc. > $ 
9-444 12-244 9-907 41-762 7-378 8-695 7-585] 27-3 | 9-9 2-174 15-900 
8-000 10-606 6-667 7-583 5-500 6-598 6-506) 29-8 | 9-8 21-167 14-256 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 OOM Pern eon cae [te cares cesteneail as tars eran crys 30 9-8/15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
se “pe 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00 a ae 15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
-00- 9-50 LOS Oia Roe tes vc Nee ee ar sciey oix: «il Acorns « co oleirend’ wl Cacosore Woche eyepeceaaneaveus tenes stout oop 28-5 -8)15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8-00-10-50 11-00 9-00 9-75 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Sates Aa RE ee te Phe aeten ogee ee Denner 30 As cea 14-00-18-00 | 5 
i) een eee ec < SRN AAS ME er Ta ee Ba, altos. teu| le. s, 0 oye recuse acy ele tsEac ee seacca ee 30 -7|18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
te BLY ig a eeece 6-50 eae 9-00c aa 2 : ructMlee tits 10-00-16-00 | 7 
: 11-58: - O00 8-500 5-500 6-59 2-500 : , 22° 400 17-375 
9-75-11-75e 11-502 6-002 7-00g 5-002 6-002 g 30 9-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12 - 00 11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00-8-00c | 28-6 | 9-8]18-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
g- is 00 TS TOE 2823... SaeOM la ee Shen ret ag Se sek Etat, ee Ned aick | Geet. «ory 27-4 inn 25-00 18-00 {10 
RABY | eatin beets aA WGI Hrcccat pd WE SEEN SN OSE RNG eI) It Pees Rena erect WP eens Gene ae eae 29 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-106 11-609 10-798 12-134 8-065 9-068 8-556] 23-5 | 9-5 19-833 13-438 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67e 10-67¢ 6-75ce| 22-3 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c| 26-2 | 9-4]/16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 113 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25 ue Neo ae 00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Sees eta, a SRT re Pale Pe EMS, Wemetec seta eteratons sillltcarete: ae gun ateor| eam ers gsboe Yale aflllertonasaral ah grasa we 21-4 -2/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Manes eit cae 12-00 11-23¢ 12-67c 8-67¢ 10-67¢ 8-00c] 20-6 | 9-8)16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 ]16 
SNR EAT AS ARS eee ORT at RE cl lence tral oPomod- [le cet ROR © wicusisven-ie ois eel eee sstahae a ges 20:7 ae 18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
SOE re ee hs cece Safest ee eal hee AERP aCe & ARSE, 4, 2 See ee om ree Soma fe REA ee 25 -4/10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8-00 11-00 |12-00- nd 13-33-14-67c¢ 8-00c 9-00c 12-00c] 25 9-3/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
13-33¢ 
OBA iced ie Ae et [iss RG reer | aR el erga oer tee Be || eer Oeeees Ben ain 25-119 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |2 
10-185 12-237 10-656 12-511 8-583 10-268 9-229) 25-7 | 9-7 23-107 16-893 
ule ar 12-25-13 -25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 26 : a. ee -00-29-00 ene 21 
-00- 9-00 ZF OU y reat lt cet Arcee eSecelec on tes Ween ORES excvm sill Svescoaeeeete Xerarte. tol lttohe: onstal eteotes & 23- 18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50- 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 25 9-7118-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LO SOONERS std ete 24-4 | 9-9/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-8]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
Saat 11-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 24-5 ae 17-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 |26 
-75 13-00 9-00 LOSQOF oie: ce ert oo Pees oece loleacts suekdoot aoe 5 24-9 -7|19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 24-2 | 9-9/22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7-50¢ 11-00g g g g g g 25¢ | 9 |18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7-50¢ 10-502 g g g g 24-62] 9-7}22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-3 | 9-6)21-00-30-00 |13-00-20-00 |31 
PSSM LS 5=12 Obl Ree iE LDSODe litentade oe 13-00 8-25c| 25-4 | 9-8/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
9-50-11-50| 12.00} 1100} 12-00 | '9-00{ 10-00 |... "| a5” | 9-8/20-00-96-00 |14-00-20-00 [ae 
. : . . . : 00 Bb... 4. SRE... . : -00-20- 34 
Age 11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 13: 00°: ace 24-7 fe 20- Hea, ee on 35 
—11-00 0 I }45 Da ke ay a Ce eT ieee SS © 3 OR Be 5 Re gt) 23 -9/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20- 36 
ee 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 ey a 5 Bee ee 22-7 |10 : 19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 {37 
10-00, 11-50-1300; | see)... 2 sO0CHWsa kos. « 1 Cle 2h. ee 24-7 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
1050-11250) 111: 25-12 500| 5. wou w.. -- 14-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c¢ 12-00c] 25 ; 10 ; re See ee ee 39 
ot OTE | LAE See bs Pee [le tees elas’ s | RE Rice SRA [Soe oh ee wclllerce eibete « o octal RMeas ble ary Gane 23: 9-5/18-00-26- 14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 |10-00-10-50 |.......... 16-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14-00c}12-00-16-00c} 23 9-5/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
9-00 DOOR emit ete reeester ee rere teaea le ere apc aicacracciliote or eteie ctosesebsill Meet acto tue 24-2 | 9-8/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
earns cae LLOQ Ay AeA we cree tote eee eters AE lira OA ea lta snscetciels. «i witha fameeeete cel bie ens 25-2 |10 j18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 143 
+75 LOT | ope Sere at BAe ore CP a tAR Bt Sos sai Pell o cuteneltotetevs. sctuehoipMeaewea stato Mn once sO HL Oi re Petts a oh ol Suet avre as Mcrae one ee sa 44 
9-00-13 -50 SRO er eee TRONS eee bea 0 apse Poe: aA a 9-00c ie 10 er ean 45 
Picco Bis beak itd CRNA SAE a area! | ol cea eee LOISOC|| chose ee C6 (3 ar es ea : : 46 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 8°50) Re jetta Sone 110 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50ce| 25-3 | 9-4]15- 00-22- 00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 VRAIS |S Nene S® Os 26-1 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
CE Sieh alae neat bah) ct alee sega ee ete aeaty 
: AIGQE its coe tense eee eee oe : . -500 . . . . 
9°60-12-00 |14-00-15-50 |..........|e...cccceee 5-25-8-75 | 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 26-5 |10-2}22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 151 
S-DO TOS Omi lend0=t Os DO Nec «cians Ain oe Bee oaks 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 28 9-7|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-375 SGT) tee acatn Are del ine aah Pan coca oe 5-250 7° 781 8-506] 28-5 |10-2 23-590 16-750 
8-50-12-25h 15-008 |(9St0 Re. Malis cats de 08 | Bee Gz 00=" 8:00) Wiate citrate 25-4 110-2}20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 153 
8-00- 9-00h OS OOM ec ce crete |\nerecestene tse 3:50-4:50! 5-00- 6-00 }............ 29-5 |10-8/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
6-75- 8-50h T7s5 Ou... Seales eS 6-25-6-75| 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 30 9-8)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 155 
5-00- 9-00h CREO) | eer eRe OR (hey 56. MOREE, cities ec 8-00-12-00c 10-00c oe 10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
5-406 LO OUR fr eal ets eee 5-500 6- 4-000) 29-9 |10-6 22-000 15-375 
g g zg g g g g 32: be 9-6|18- oo 00 }14- oe 00 |57 
CEU eh: Ae a A ge beac cl al cach exten nolok oa ie reaconrce tbl ECR RoRes oo Suet Fl 9.4 Sanne Sa 29-6 110-3 58 
2°75- 4-25h g 500g 6- 00g 30-42}11-1/18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20: 00 159 
7-00- 7-50h 10-00zg g g 6-00g 6-00g 4-00g| 28- .3¢ 12 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
AAO ar) vidoe era Fees See lit eee ee ee ates ee eacne [lable bere eee live e veleeeide wvale 4-00 | 28-5 |10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 TD SOON Laces he entrees 6-318 6-714 4-887] 33-9 |11-2 de ate 
Ros PER Ns Ne Re Sacraments. oe een at loon Sie ge te 8 See 37-5 |11 16- 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 LZ I5OF | eens ons \ eee osten s 6-00-7-50 | 7-00— 8-00 5-50 | 40 |11-7)20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 1S S5 Ones. vet slew ask miners 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 6-50c]...... 12 |20-00-26-00 |16-00-20-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 Qari Oleree se cecesieho leeks shocsteleis teenie os elows eae toi: 5-00 3°50 | 30 10-5}15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 fica? 5.0) fe Faas Od Ip es ors ee. See he se Ele 8 6-50 4-25 | 31-5 |10-3/15-00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 |66 
pee Ode OO testes sess a ahead cate ve cesta 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- pa -30c) 4-.77¢ ee the UE Mera aa 67 
= OLS Peamteree ate hee aie | ic sc nsshc eo sl rarscene oe erties [mins cen ere nc Ire RR OUD te Magee SETS 33° -00-29- : : 68 
[2200= Tar SOME ads. ee ess hae: | TARE ck 5-00-10-00i} 7-00-12: 00% 4-80 | 33-3 |13 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 169 
price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including 


tion and conveniences.  r. 


Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; 


others, five ‘and six rooms, 


(Continued from page 876) 
Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families im cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
— Food |} and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921... 150 172 150 ilies We 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1983 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 ia Wy, 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Bebr 1935202. 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 


‘-*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged higher, sirloin 
steak being up from 20-9 cents per pound in 
February to 21-2 cents in March and shoulder 
roast from 11-3 cents per pound to 11-7 cents. 
Breakfast bacon was slightly lower at an 
average price of 31-6 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 31-9 cents the previous month. 
Eggs were down from an average price of 32-9 
cents per dozen in February to 31-4 cents in 
March. Decreases occurred in most localities 
except in the Province of Ontario, where there 
were some advances. Butter prices were gen- 
erally higher, dairy averaging 25-5 cents per 
pound in March as compared with 24-3 cents 
in February and creamery 29-6 cents per 
pound in March and 28 cénts in February. 
Cheese was fractionally higher at an average 
price of 19-9 cents per pound. Potatoes were 
shightly higher averaging 78 cents per ninety 
pounds as compared with 75 cents the previous 
month. Anthracite coal was practically un- 
changed at an average price of $15.15 per ton. 
Other fuels also showed little change. No 
changes were reported in rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
$16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint John, $14; Quebec, 
$14.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; 
St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; Montreal, $15.75; 
Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, $16; Belleville, 
$15.50; Peterborough, $16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; 
Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $14.75; Hamil- 
ton, $15; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; 
Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, $16; Fort Wil- 
liam, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In grain prices wheat advanced while coarse 
grains for the most part were lower. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, averaged 81-9 cents 
per bushel in March as compared with 79-5 
cents in February and 66-4 cents in March, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











‘Commodities Com- 
modities 
“All commodities! os. Cte sa cre 567 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 





Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.| Mar. 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 } 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


_——————— | | | Sf = | 


64-0)127-4/155-0/110-0) 97-3]101-3] 97-7] 95-6) 91-8] 74-5} 64-3] 72-1] 71-9] 72-0 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1)127-9|167-0)103-5] 86-2| 99-9} 97-9] 88-5] 84-9] 58-7] 51-8] 65-8] 67-1] 67-5 
Il. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1]145-1/109-6} 96-0)103-7/107-1]110-0/106-1] 80-6] 58-41 70-4] 69-4] 69-8 
ITI. os Textiles and Textile el eta eee 

TOGUCTSE ete ee ee 8 +2)157-1)176-5) 96-0}101-7/103-1] 93-3) 92-8] 85-8] 74-3] 67-7] 74-5] 71-3] 70-7 
iV. Wood, Wood Products and c| 
Paper... a -clete tte Mesto aro aera s 49 63-9) 89-11/154-4)/129-4)106-3/100-4) 98-8] 94-9] 91-8] 81-3] 62-7] 65-3] 64-8] 64-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 44 68-9)156-9}168-4/128-0)104-6]100-6] 94-1] 93-5] 92-5] 87-8] 85-0] 87-2! 87-2! 87-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-0] 97-31/103-1) 90-2}107-1} 93-1] 68-6] 59-8] 66-0] 63-9] 65-2 
YVII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products cere cee cme 83 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2)116-6|}107-0}101-7} 93-0] 92-7] 93-3] 86-9] 84-8] 86-2] 86-4] 85-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CTS oe en eas oC ae 77 | 63-4)118-7)141-5}117-0/105-4] 99-9} 96-1] 95-0] 94-1] 87-9] 81-8! 81-1] 80-4] 80-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 61-9}107-0}140-0)108-0} 95-1]101-9] 96-1) 94-6] 93-3] 79-2] 69-3] 75-8] 74-0) 73-7 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOR | Kara eies Ose 126 61-8}119-4/151-0}105-4) 90-2)102-3]100-2} 98-8]100-2] 76-2) 59-8] 72-5] 69-9} 70-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-4)126-3}111-4}101-4/101-7| 93-5] 91-8] 88-7] 81-2! 75-7] 78-0] 76-7] 76-1 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67:4]131-5}163-1)112-8) 99-1]100-7| 99-0} 96-1) 89-5] 69-0] 59-5] 67-1] 69-3] 69-3 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 80-4/108-6)113-81104-1)103-3} 95-7] 94-1] 96-2] 90-6] 87-1] 87-9] 89-7| 89-7 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1)188-3}170-4)112-6] 98-2]100-4] 99-4) 96-3) 88-8] 66-6] 56-4] 64-8] 66-5] 67-0 
Building and construction 
materials: oe oe 111 67-0}100-9}144-0)122-8]108-7/101-4| 96-0/100-6] 96-1] 83-8] 75-1] 82-2] 81-6] 81-4 
Manufacturers’materials. 267 69-5)147-21176-6]110-2] 95-8/100-2/100-1] 95-4] 87-2] 62-8] 53-2] 61-8} 63-9] 64-5 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A Mild) -scc curse sce 186 | 58-2)131-3}169-5/103-4] 89-1/100-8] 96-9] 88-1) 83-1] 59-3] 52-5] 64-0] 65-5| 65-7 
B Animale. 2, 0 ee 105 70-4)129-9)146-6]109-6] 95-5/104-2/105-21107-0]103-0] 80-2) 59-5} 70-5) 70-1] 70-2 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 62-6]132-9)161-6}102-8] 86-7/101-0}107-1} 98-0} 91-1] 59-4] 44-6) 56-5] 62-0] 62-7 

ie Maringass.2h Piast odes cies 16 64-4]111-1}111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 97-3] 94-21105-4} 97-4] 75-3] 58-5] 69-8] 72-9] 74-1 
MMT RHOPeste ensues sot ce eb ee fee 57 63-9} 89-1)154-4)129-4}106-3]100-4] 98-7) 94-7] 91-6) 81-2] 63-1] 65-9] 68-8) 68-6 
VAEMInGrales, sensors 203 67-0}111-3}131-4]117-6]105-8)101-4) 91-8} 93-5] 91-2} 84-2] 80-0} 82-6] 82-4] 82-5 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-7)155-7|107-5| 94-8/101-7)101-4) 96-6] 89-8] 64-4] 52-1; 62-1] 65-2] 65-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-6]156-8]116-7/100-5}101-5| 97-5) 93-2] 91-3] 78-0) 67-8] 75-0) 74-4] 74:3 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


1934. Oats averaged 41-1 cents per bushel in 
March as compared with 42-7 cents the pre- 
vious month, rye 49 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 50-7 cents and barley 44-8 cents 
per bushel as compared with 46-9 cents. Flour 
at Montreal was 10 cents per barrel higher at 
$5.40. Ceylon rubber at New York was down 
from 12-9 cents per pound to 11-6 cents. 
Granulated sugar at Montreal was unchanged 
at $4.90 per hundred pounds, while raw sugar 
was 5 cents per houndred pounds higher at 
$1.90. In live stock choice steers at Toronto 
advanced from an average price of $5.95 per 
hundred pounds to $6.80 and at Winnipeg from 
$5.08 per hundred pounds to $5.88. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto declined from $8.60 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.17, while the price at Win- 
nipeg was higher at $7.51 as compared with 
$7.39 the previous month. Creamery butter 
at Montreal declined from 26-8 cents per 


96267—6 


at $29. 


pound to 25-9 cents and at Toronto from 27-5 
cents per pound to 26-7 cents. Cold storage 
holdings at the beginning of March were re- 
ported to be much greater than at the same 
date last year but less than at the beginning 
of the previous month. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were substantially lower at an average 
price of 23-9 cents per dozen as compared with 
30°8 cents in February. At Toronto the price 
was 21-5 cents per dozen in March and 29 
cents in February. Storage holdings were said 
to be about 68 per cent less at the beginning 
of March than at the beginning of February. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from 12°6 
cents per pound to 11-7 cents. White pine 
lumber was $3 per thousand board feet lower 
Electrolytic copper at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $724 per hundred pounds to 
$7.47, while tin at Toronto was down from 54°3 
cents per pound to 52°5 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables, which appear 

quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes in prices 
according to groups of commodities in sev- 
eral of these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pric—es——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 88-8 
for February, a decrease of 0-3 per cent for 
the month. The decline, although small, was 
general, extending to most of the groups and 
equally affecting foods and industrial materials. 

The Statest index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 83-4, at the end of February, 
a decrease of 0-2 per cent for the month. All 
food groups were lower, especially the sugar, 
coffee and tea group, while industrial materials 
showed a slight advance on the average. 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 141 at March 1, a decline of one point for 
the month, due to lower food prices including 
a seasonal decline in the price of eggs, and 
there was also a shght decline in the sundries 
group. 


France 


WHOLESALE Pricus—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index), was 71 for February, 
showing no change from the January level. A 
slight imerease in national products was offset 
by a small decline in imported products. 
There were no marked changes in any of the 
groups. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 100-9 for February, a fall of 
0:2 per cent for the month. The changes in 
all groups were small, and both agricultural 
products and industrial materials were slightly 
lower than the January level. 


Cost or Livine—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-1914=—100, was 122-5 
for February, an increase of 0-1 per cent over 
the January level, due to small advances in 
food and :lothing prices. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Milan Provincial Council of Corporate 
Economy, on the base 1913=100, was 276-52 
for December, a slight advance over the pre- 
vious month due chiefly to increases in food 
prices. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 13838 for December, a 
slight decrease from the previous month, due 
to decreases in foodstuffs of vegetable origin 
and animal products, which were partly coun- 
teracted by slight advances in wood and wood 
products and textile manufactures. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricks——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 79-5 for February, an advance of nearly 
one per cent from the January level, due to 
higher prices for farm products and foods, and 
to very slight advances in building materials 
and chemicals and drugs. Other groups were 
elther very slightly lower or unchanged from 
the previous month. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$9-7954 at March 1, an increase of 0-16 per 
cent over the previous month. From the low 
point reached March 1, two years ago, this 
index number has advanced 54:2 per cent. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$176-806 at March 1, an advance of 0-02 per 
cent for the month. Increases were shown 
in breadstufts, meat, “other food” and metals, 
partly offset by decreases in dairy and gar- 
den produce, clothing and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 82-4 for February, an 
advance of 1 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 3 per cent higher, rents 0-7 per cent 
higher, while clothing was 0-8 per cent lower 
than in January. Fuel and light and sundries 
were unchanged. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Breach of Contract of Employment 


This action is in damages for breach of 
contract of employment instituted by the 
chief of factory planning division of the re- 
spondent’s biscuit manufacturing plant at 
Moncton, N.B. Before the Trial Court, the 
appellant secured a general verdict for the 
sum of $7,261.40, for which judgment was 
given with costs. On appeal to the appeal 
division of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, this verdict was set aside and a new 
trial directed with costs of appeal against the 
appellant. On further appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada the appellant contended that 
the original verdict, should not have been 
set aside and that the judgment of the trial 
court should be restored with all costs against 
the respondent. | | 

The appellant had been, since 1915, in the 
permanent employment. of a company oper- 
ating a cake and. biscuit manufacturing plant 
in the city of Moncton in which he eventually 
became superintendent. His salary for 1926 
was $5,500. In that year, financial interests 
in Montreal absorbed this plant by merger. 

The appellant continued under the new 
management, but in the spring of 1927 his 
title was changed from “plant superintendent”’ 
to “chief of factory planning division.” On 
account of sickness he was compelled to leave 
his work from June or July, 1927 until Feb- 
ruary or March, 1928. On his recovery, he 
was informed that his services were no longer 
required. 

The appellant then, with some others, 
thought of organizing a company to compete 
with the respondent. ‘The vice-president of 
the Moncton division of the respondent’s com- 
pany, having learned of the proposed plan, re- 
engaged the appellant. 

He then re-entered the service and was 
given an assistant, and the foremen who had 
formerly. been under the appellant’s direct 
supervision were given more responsibility. 

The appellant, although he disliked the 
situation, did not formally object to what he 
acknowledges the respondents had a perfect 
right to do, if they wished to pay him the 
same salary for less work. When, however, 
in the month of August, 1929, the appellant 
having been told by the manager, not to in- 
terfere in supervising repairs to broken 
down machinery, he complained that he was 
treated like a boy. He accepted the manager’s 
invitation to go into his office to discuss the 
matter. After this interview, the appellant 
left for his holidays and never returned. After 


two months, the respondent ceased to pay his 
salary. | . ; 

In the course. of his direction to the jury, 
the trial judge emphasized that if it was found 
that the plaintiff had been “crowded out” of 
his duties under the agreement, then plaintiff 
is entitled to recover; but if it was found that 
the plaintiff was bound to discharge the duties 
which the manager wanted him to discharge 
then he is not entitled to recover. 

The grounds on which the case proceeded 
before the Supreme Court were: first, that 
the trial judge misdirected the jury; second, 
that the verdict was against the weight of 
evidence; and third, that there was a mistrial 
because of the failure of the trial judge to put 
specific questions to the jury. 

In reviewing the case in the Supreme Court 
of Canada the Chief Justice stated: 

“Having reached the conclusion that there 
was no substantial misdirection, that the issue 
for their decision was adequately put before 
the jury, and that there was evidence upon 
which they might reasonably determine that 
issue as they did (and the learned trial judge 
having exercised the discretion with which 
the law invests him as to the form im which 
the jury was to be asked to express this find- 
ing), the appellant could not properly be de- 
prived of the verdict he has obtained, because 
I might think that, if I had been in his place, 
I might have considered it convenient to sub- 
mit specific questions; unless, at all events, it 
plainly appeared that, because of the course 
taken by the trial Judge, the respondents had 
suffered some substantial wrong or prejudice. 

“The appeal should be allowed and the 
judgment of the trial Judge restored with costs 
throughout.” 

Brown versus Canada Biscuit Co. Ltd. (New 
Brunswick), 1935. Dominion Law Reports, 
vol. 2, page 81. 


Action by Farm Hand for Wages 


In this case the plaintiff, a farm hand in 
Alberta, sought to recover the sum of $2,135 
for services rendered on the defendant’s farm 
during the years 1927 to 1982 together with 
the sum of $170, the amount of a loan, making 
a total claim of $2,305, after allowing for wages 
received on account. 

These services were to have been paid for 
upon a monthly basis for the portion of the 
year during which spring and summer work 
usually lasted, and upon a rate per day basis 
during the harvesting and threshing operations. 
However there was a direct conflict of testi- 


390 


mony on the part of the plaintiff and defend- 
ant as to the date upon which the monthly 
rate of wages was to apply in each year; also 
as to the rate per month payable, with the 
exception of the years 1927 and 1928, during 
which the monthly rate was agreed upon by 
both parties at $75. They were in agreement 
that the monthly rate should cease to apply 
in each year upon the respective dates when 
the harvesting operations commenced, but they 
again disagreed as to the amount of the daily 
rate payable covering each of the years in 
question. 

The plaintiff’s accounts were considered as 
being inacceptable as evidence, while the de- 
fendant’s records were lost. 

In view of the contradictory nature of the 
evidence, and the absence of any specific con- 
tract (with the exception of the years 1927 
and 1928) Hon Justice Mitchell of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, before whom the action was 
heard, based this finding upon the principle of 
quantum meruit. 

In so doing, he stated that “the evidence of 
a witness from the Labour Bureau was largely 
relied on as to what were reasonable rates 
and as to the date for the commencement of 
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farm operations each year; and because of 
the plaintiff’s length of service (six years) and 
the satisfactory nature thereof and his capacity 
for handling farm machinery a high average 
rate was allowed. The plaintiff was awarded 
the following daily rates: $10 for 1927 and 
1928; $7 for 1929; $6 for $1930; $3.50 for 1931; 
$3.00 for 1932. The monthly rate was fixed 
at $75 for 1927 and 1928; $50 for 1929; $40 
for $1930; $30 for 1931 and 1932. The date 
of the commencement of farming operations 
on the land was fixed at April 1 in each year. 

On this basis the plaintiff’s total wage claim 
was worked out at $2,966.50, plus the unpaid 
loan of $170, making a grand total of $3,136.50. 
From this total was subtracted the amount of 
$2,892.50 which amount represented the pay- 
ments made on account by the defendant in 
varlous years, and which sum was not in dis- 
pute. 

Judgment was given against the defendant 
in the sum of $244 together with costs; the 
sum of $225 paid into court was to be paid 
out to the plaintiff to the credit of the action. 

Adams versus Jennings, (Supreme Court of 
Alberta). Western Weekly Reports, 1935, vol. 
1, page 425. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,066 establishments, employment at the 
beginning of April showed a seasonal falling- 
off, the reported staffs aggregating 874,556 
persons, compared with 902,188 in the pre- 
ceding month. The statistics furnished by 
leading firms since 1920 show that in fourteen 
of these fifteen years, employment on April 1 
has experienced a between-seasons’ contrac- 
tion, ordinarily resulting from the completion 
of the winter’s work in logging camps, before 
any considerable numbers of persons have 
been absorbed into the outdoor industries 
opening up in the spring and summer. The 
general loss at the beginning of April, 1935, 
rather exceeded the average decline on that 
date in the years for which statistics are 
available, being in fact, larger than in any 
other year of the record except 1921. Logging 
during the past winter was exceptionally 
active, entailing a correspondingly marked 
reaction when the camps closed for the 
season, while the resultant situation has this 
year been aggravated by the release of 
unusualy large numbers of men from railway 
and highway construction and maintenance 
work. These factors are chiefly responsible 
for a decrease in the index (based on the 
1926 average as 100) from 96-4 on March 1 
to 93-4 at the beginning of April. On the 
same date in preceding years of the record, 
the index was as follows:—1934, 91-3; 1933, 
76:0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1980, 107-8; 
1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 
92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 
81-8 and 1921, 85-1. The index on April 1, 
1935, was higher than on that date in any 
of the last three years, and was also higher 
than in any of the years from 1921 to 1926. 


There was an increase on April 1 in manu- 
facturing, especially of leather, pulp and 
paper, textile and iron and steel products. 
Metallic ore mining, building construction and 
trade also showed improvement. On _ the 
other hand, logging camps reported very large 
seasonal reductions, as already stated, follow- 
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ing an exceptionally active season in bush 
work, and there were important declines in 
railway and highway construction and main- 
tenance. Curtailment of a seasonal nature 
also occurred in coal mining, and transporta- 
tion was rather slacker. 

At the beginning of April, 1935, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
16-7 as compared with percentages of 18:2 
at the beginning of March, 1935, and 19-5 at 
the beginning of April, 1934. The percentage 
for April was based on the reports received 
from 1,735 labour organizations, with an 
aggregate of 160,062 members. 

The reports of the Department of Labour 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed that the volume of busi- 
ness transacted during March, 1935, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements, was 
11 per cent below that of the preceding 
month and over 25 per cent lower than that 
recorded during March, 1934, construction 
and maintenance being the group showing 
the greatest loss under each comparison. 
Vacancies in ‘March, 1935, numbered 24,788, 
applications 46,014 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 238,231. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was somewhat lower at the 
beginning of April at $15.97 as compared with 
$16.10 at the beginning of March because of 
the lower cost of foods, chiefly eggs and 
butter. Comparative figures for certain 
earlier dates are $16.28 for April, 1934; $15.74 
for April 1933; $21.53 for April, 1930; $21.64 
for April, 1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $1432 for April, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 72-5 for 
April as compared with 72 for March; 71:3 
for April, 1934; 65:3 for April, 1933; 91-2 for 
April, 1930; 101-2 for April, 1926; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64-0 for 
April, 1914. 

The table on page 392 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial condi- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external aggregate..... $ 74,933,039) 107,203,253 84, 721,128 66, 861,317 105, 860, 803 71, 956, 457 

Imports, merchandise for 

DGRSINITtION. <<a. sete ee $ 36,636, 702 48,176,831 37, 043,710 34,814,498 47,496, 955 33,591, 884 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 37,575,362 58, 098, 620 46,719,461 31,581, 881 57,637, 721 37, 842,403 

Customs duty collected....... Sie cans Repeats 8,395, 859 6,321, 299 6,360, 609 8,560, 656 5, 831,373 
Bank debits to individual 

SOCOUNTE ES ee ee ee Ot Se ee. See 2,235, 799,502) 2,089, 041, 085] 2,536,347, 022] 2,488,913,660) 2,089,346, 484 
Bank notes in cireulation...... Sale ot eS... 124, 675, 833 125,977, 687 133, 083, 185 140,910, 153 125,707,707 
BaninGepostts, SAVES esc eS Ws ce ceeisansieees 1,446, 695,027) 1,428,323,176] 1,375,862,015| 1,366,528,536] 1,354, 764, 769 
Bank loans; commercial, ete:.. $ )..22s24%.25253 819,133,461 815,362, 236 877,447, 651 874,774, 952 869,125,576 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocksatere: - i acke eae 86-4 84-4 87-8 90-7 88-0 86-5 

Preferred Stockswen oa. eke cee 69-2 71-2 73°8 68-5 67-3 66-5 
(1) Index of interest rates..........:. 80-8 79-5 73-3 87-7 90-1 96-0 
(2) el wholesale, Index 

hee 8. Le Ae 72-5 72-0 71-9 71-3 72-1 72-1 
(2) Prince. Retail, Family Bud- 

SELMER ORE GROEN she hee eee 15-97 16-10 16-06 16-28 16-51 str 
Business failures’ UTD ST, ct a te EE Mead nie eahicwe eraine eee 141 140 140 
Busmeds failures, Wabi gies: =. Sus Nes oncrrecrrte stom bos ck ta) cos oe eee eens ee 2,009, 381 2,057, 492 2,039, 134 

(2) Employment, indexnumber, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 93-4 96-4 94-6 91-3 92-7 91-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members) ee 16-7 18-2 18-1 19-5 20-0 21-2 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
ireichtae was seat ee cars 170, 206 171, 998 179, 225 169,955 168, 292 165,620 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... d 14, 006, 144 13, 842,281 12,423, 833 13,447, 004 14, 278, 648 Pr a2Zay20e 
Operating expenses...... ae eee eee | Memes Rien rao 10,440, 050 10,104,859 10,721, 847 10,540,975 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earmings.....:..... Dans cpa Mae osc 9,515, 608 8,656, 020 9, 260, 224 9,946, 321 8,570,515 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
HN @S noe ee ee ee cP a ar ate! 8,468,372 7,805,875 7,989, 759 8,427,391 7,751,994 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonamilesecl wen ads ct eee «| eee Bek te EE Ga OO Ps Sas ced 1,685,409, 910) 1,869,304, 804] 1,985,612,526] 1,629,341, 469 
Buildine-permlisaswicae . a PP ns Rs 4,009,675 3,598,449 2,269,157 1,109, 085 894,102 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 11,379, 400 8,499, 000 10,672,200 11,469, 200 7,517,500 5,635, 100 
Mineral Production— 

Vig rOme cn: ae a ee eae tons 43 388 44,727 37,259 27,360 12,101 12,199 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 68, 530 57,840 56, 006 70,360 72,923 57,999 

Hierro LOW Sicesepeaet or oerieees «| ate tons 5, 147 Wer Aes 2,700 2,126 1,413 1,620 

VSG RB taupe he NO A is rep LD Suge. cv deer eeeeN ica eevee le hoes 27,378,211 26,293,879 Delilds 753 27,651,190 

PANO LAS See 5: PRE A poor ae LE aie TAG eS RE EEE Bb ee EE sa Beeman 20,612,690 26,012,656 rt 774,662 19,150,013 

GlOn bent +- male. near ona hs seat HDS 2] muster ca tore re 37, 828, 906 33,467, 044 ou 739, 138 30, 832. 982 24,515, 502 

INIGICe i ok ye ee ne merit RDS: nore eer eer 10, 618, 462 8, 790, 996 12,924,418 10, 436, 852 7,268,537 

COLA 2 LO Ee OURCESION. .. eae 249,479 229,340 22:7, 856 249,310 222,937 

MLL WOE. hv cus ad cars pigs EE OUNCES). AR Mics a dee Nee aes eee 1,018,743 1,032,744 1,049,961 1,459,244 

(CGY be Bite Fog dicts aI, Stn oe dal CONS tee Oe or anaes 1,030, 159 1,009,538 807,930 1,031,366 1,009, 864 
Crude petroleum imports....... wal eR ee. eee 43 , 650, 000 53, 580, 000 38, 980, 000 73,440,000 44,370,000 
Ribberim ports. wae eee Ae OS beeen eee re 6,071,408 3,491,000 5,418, 000 7,640, 000 4,153,000 
Cottonimportss 0 een oes WORM eer tor eo ae sh 949, 000 6,193, 000 9,376,000 14,346, 000 11,109,000 
Woolsrawsimports: . 2400) ..42 Tbs! mates: Saha 1,135, 000 1,378, 000 1,959, 000 3,126,000 1, 988,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Win bias 2k been me et Dalles. ah er eee 181,302,852 92937, 509]| ier ccac Save ees 118,189,149 104,125, 292 
Flour production... ,4°054-.2 prisiived ; eee: 1,046, 087 941,417 1,088, 785 1,064,428 1,102,043 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 49,612,873 24,415,180 25,678, 831 43,305,372 21,360,155 19, 844,708 
Footwear production.......... PAILS.) fea eee 1,938,800 1,580, 041 1,682,490 1, 686, 235 1,326,216 
Output of central electricstations 

ASIN AVETALC tas kia. core oes 1h oe nee sons eth 2,°95, 000 64, 409, 000 56,555, 000 57,978, 000 57,658,000 
Sales Of IMsarance:eas... see ee © SMe era eee , 157, 000 28,476, 000 33,013,000 32,367, 000 28,832,000 
Newsprint production.......... TOS ce eee es. "O0 5, 680 180,310 216,510 210,130 174, 45C 
Automobiles, passenger production..].............- 18, 179) 13,885 15,451 12,272 7,101 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Businesseay. | fore Be wh hs See oe oe 94-2 100-6 92-6 93-1 86-4 
INDUSTRIAT LE RODUOTIONS i saz sane cla ae eae oe 93-3 101-1 91-4 92-0 84-0 

Mineraliproductions .ifits. TEA Sklar. acne. cee 143 -4 143-5 160-2 149-0 117-0 

Viet A CHUTIN Gj oe, Ae cee-ceueths « Se Pe Sl octane ee route 86-8 92-5 87-7 88-8 83-2 

WONStPUCTION sy aw, stance nae ete Oe ee 51-3 76-9 28-3 35-7 33-7 

Hlactri¢ power eet. 2 Pai 0k Bilin ee tedee ae 190-5 188-9 176-7 176-0 168-9 
LIST RES WEION os ee ithe oscar del oceans 96-8 99-4 96-0 96-3 93-1 

Wade CMpPlOyimMeluc cs ons leece se lt come eee st ore 120-5 120-7 117-2 119-2 116-3 

Carloadines 69%... deat. SB8.s Boel... Aiea aes 73°3 78-3 76-0 74-3 71-4 

TWA POR BS 5 Feo Perc euteiches OA las EL Sn 65-6 70-7 69-3 64-7 64-0 

1 OB g 05 ot Sy paren dee sea en en ROR Bear dien. 1s SNe 73°8 79-2 69-6 73-0 63-7 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 27, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 20, March 23, and February 23, 1935, April 21, March 24,and 


‘February 24, 1934. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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tions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business was lower in March than 
in the preceding month but somewhat higher 
than in March, 1934. Of the principal factors 
in the index, that used to indicate electric 
power output was higher in March than in 
February, while the other factors, including 
mineral production, manufacturing and con- 
struction, were lower. Comparing March, 
1935, with March, 1934, mineral production, 
construction and electric power output showed 
gain, while the index of manufacturing was 
at a slightly lower level. Information avail- 
able for April, 19385, shows advance in the 
index of wholesale prices as well as in the 
figures for contracts awarded, gross earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways and in 
sugar manufactured as compared with March, 
while employment and car loadings declined. 
During April there were on record eleven 
strikes and lockouts involving 2,952 workers 
and causing a time loss of 14,900 man working 
days as compared with 13 disputes involving 
3,276 workers with a time loss of 12,043 days 
during March. None of the disputes during 
April involved large numbers of workers for 
prolonged periods, the more important being 
the strike of 200 coal miners at Corbin, B.C., 
commencing in January, and_ strikes of 
millinery workers in Toronto and Montreal 
lasting only a few days, also a strike of 120 
boom log workers at Vancouver, B.C., lasting 
three weeks. For April last year there were 
recorded 22 disputes involving 5.3868 workers 
with a time loss of 72,146 days, the principal 
disputes involving loggers in Vancouver 
Island, coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., and 
coal miners at Minto, N.B. Of the eleven 
disputes -in April, nine were recorded as 
terminated, five resulting in favour of the 
workers involved while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in four cases. The dis- 
putes unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered two and involved some 230 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected, but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Reprinted in this issue is 


Review of one of the appendices to 
Federal the report of the Dominion 
relief activities. Commissioner of Unem- 

ployment Relief which 


details the entire scope of Federal activities 
in unemployment relief since 1980. The wide 
diversity and extent of Federal participation 
in relieving distress and promoting public 
works and undertakings to stimulate employ- 
ment is comprehensively surveyed. A note- 
worthy feature of this report is the indication 


of an improvement in the situation as indi- 
cated in the reduction of the numbers of 
those on relief when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1934. 


Supplementing legislation 
Supplementary enacted last year author- 
program of izing the construction of 
Federal public works “for the 
public works. purpose of accelerating 


recovery,” there has been 
introduced in Parliament another measure— 
The Supplementary Public Works Construc- 
tion Act, 1935—with similar objectives. 


Specifically, this bill, which has received its 
second reading in the House of Commons, is 
designed “to create employment by public 
works and undertakings throughout Canada 
and to authorize the guarantee of certain 
railway equipment securities.” 


Its schedule provides for an expenditure 
totalling $18,000,000, this appropriation being 
“exclusive of obligations arising out of the 
construction and betterment of railway equip- 
ment.” This feature of the bill empowers the 
government to guarantee the equipment 
securities, both as to principal and interest, 
to a total amount of $15,000,000—$8 000,000 
for the Canadian National Railways and 
$7,000,000 for the Canadian Pacific Railway— 
over a period of two years. 

A new phase of development activity, for 
which an appropriation of one million dollars 
is provided in the bill, is a proposed program 
of geological surveys and investigations, look- 
ing toward the further exploration of mineral 
possibilities throughout Canada. As explained 
by the Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Mines and Minister of Labour, it is proposed 
to organize 180 geological investigating 
parties at an estimated cost of $4,000 each, 
and employing approximately a total of 900 
men. Besides geologists, students and grad- 
uates, these parties will comprise a number 
of labourers, linemen, cooks, etc. While the 
work of the parties will take in the whole 
range of economically valuable minerals, their 
activities would be directed particularly “to 
those places in Canada where the geological 
occurrence is favourable to the deposition of 
gold.” 


Public health programs and 


Proposed public health insurance 
commission have been advocated 
on national prominently in Canada in 
health. recent months. Federally, 


the question of national 
health was envisaged in the provisions of 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1935, page 1388). 
It was also raised in the House of Commons 
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on motion of Mr. H. E. Spencer (Battle 
River) urging the adoption of a health policy 
in co-operation with provincial governments. 
Expressing sympathy with the purpose of this 
motion, Hon. D. M. Sutherland, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, announced 
that he was convening shortly a conference 
of provincial health ministers to discuss 
health problems and the furtherance of 
co-operation between Dominion and provincial 
bodies (Lasour Gazette, February, 1935, 
page 97). In making this announcement, the 
Minister also referred to the plan of health 
insurance then under consideration by the 
provincial organizations of the Canadian 
Medical Association (LasourR GAZETTE, 
December, 1934, page 1098). 

Further action in this direction was advo- 
cated by the Senate Standing Committee on 
Public Health, which, among other recom- 
mendations, urged the calling of a Dominion- 
provincial conference to ascertain general 
conditions of health throughout Canada and 
to promote the co-ordination of the most 
effective measures to maintain and improve 
conditions (Lanour Gazette, April, 1935, 
page 311). 

On April 25 and 26, under the auspices of 
the Dominion Department of Pensions and 
National Health, the conference of health 
ministers of the various provinces was held 
in Ottawa. During the sessions, the health 
situation in Canada and its relation to the 
question of state medicine was thoroughly 
explored. Various phases of public health 
insurance were also discussed. This confer- 
ence approved a proposal by Hon. D. M. 
Sutherland, favouring the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to study health conditions 
throughout Canada with the object of devis- 
ing ways of bringing medical advantages to 
all persons. It was further proposed that 
comprising such a commission should be rep- 
resentatives of medical, insurance, industrial, 
labour, finance and other organizations. 


In the provincial sphere, 


Provincial health insurance ‘as pro- 
health gressed to the stage of the 
insurance introduction of legislation 
programs. in British Columbia and 


Alberta, while in Saskatche- 
wan, where it is referred to as “state medi- 
cine,” a plan is reported as having been an- 
nounced by Hon. Dr. J. M. Uhrich, Minister 
of Health. 

The draft bill on health insurance, intro- 
duced in the British Columbia Legislature, is 
intended to form a basis of discussion for all 
interested parties, and from the proposals re- 
sulting, a measure will be formulated for 
enactment at the next session. Broadly the 


proposal as introduced will affect all persons 
earning less than $200 per month. These em- 
ployees will pay three per cent of their earn- 
ings; employers will pay two per cent of their 
payrolls, while the government will pay the 
cost of medical care for indigent insured per- 
sons and their dependents and half the cost of 
administration not to exceed $1,200,000 a year. 


For Saskatchewan, it is understood that the 
announced plan would probably cost $8,000,000. 
the suggestion being made that this amount 
“be provided by a one cent per bushel tax on 
grain, and a small impost on bonds or some 
kindred tax in urban districts.’ Under it 
“every man, woman and child will receive 
adequate medical attention, and every doctor 
and institution adequate compensation.” 

In Manitoba, the Department of Health is 
making a practical test of health insurance in 
a community of 2,000 population. An outline 
of this scheme was given in the Lasour 
GazertE for January, 1935, page 5. 

However, in all the prairie provinces, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, “ municipal doc- 
tors” and “municipal hospitals’ have been a 
part of community life for some time. 

County health units, established in 1926 with 
the assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
are an integral part of public health service in 
Quebec (Lasour Gazette, January 1935. 
page 5). 

According to recent amend- 
Amendments to ments to the Quebec Work- 
Quebec men’s Compensation Act, 
Workmen’s Com- the weekly minimum has 
pensation Act. been raised from $10 to 

$12.50 and payments com- 
mence seven days after an accident instead of 
three weeks as formerly. The age limit of de- 
pendent children has been raised from sixteen 
to eighteen years, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission is to pay the cost of 
medical aid in addition to compensation. 


At an international confer- 
Carnegie Endow- ence held in London re- 
ment for Peace— cently, under the auspices 
recommendations of the Carnegie Endowment 
of international for International Peace, dis- 
conference. cussion centered on the 

“steps to be taken to re- 
store confidence by promotion of trade sand 
reduction of unemployment, stabilization of 
national monetary systems, and better organi- 
zation of the family of nations to give security 
and to strengthen the foundations on which 
international peace must rest.” 

The countries represented at the conference 
included Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States. W. A. Mackintosh, 
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Professor of Economics, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, was the Canadian representative. 

The conference emphasized the “ instability 
of currencies and the chaotic condition of ex- 
changes” as being among the chief causes 
of :— 

1. The difficulties which trade experiences 
every day in concluding international trans- 
actions; (2) many of the barriers farther re- 
stricting that trade, such as exchange restric- 
tions, compensations and clearing treaties, 
quotas, and many of the increases of tariffs; 
(3) the accumulation of gold at a few centres 
and the hoarding of gold on an extensive scale; 
(4) the discouragement of long-term lending, 
the resumption of which would mean increased 
movement of goods and a reduction in the 
abnormal volume of floating balances; (5) a 
narrowing of the world’s market and a decline 
of world prices. 

In its major recommendations, the confer- 
ence considered “that the leading govern- 
ments, especiaily in the first instance those of 
France, Great Britain and the United States, 
should consult one another without delay for 
the purpose of coming to a provisional stabili- 
zation of exchange on the basis of gold—allow- 
ing for the possibility of readjustment in case 
of need—with a view to the establishment of 
a stable world gold standard. 

Further policies recommended included :— 

1. Strengthening the League of Nations and 
increasing its influence and authority as an 
impartial instrument of all the nations. 

2. Steadily building the habit of the judicial 
settlement of international disputes by use of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and of 
commissions of inquiry and conciliation. 

3. Checking the constant growth of arma- 
ments which may so easily be used for vio- 
lating the pledge given in the Pact of Paris 
and which are so heavy a burden upon the 
tax-payer. 

4. Steps to increase the effectiveness of the 
Pact of Paris by providing a regular method 
of consultation and by affording an adequate 
interpretation of the Pact and of the obliga- 
tions implicit in it. 

5. Recognition by peoples as well as by 
Governments of the fact that continuous con- 
sultation is the best safeguard against war and 
that should restraints ever be necessary, eco- 
nomic measures could or would be effective if 
virtually universal and that, if effective, mili- 
tary measures would be unnecessary. 

6. Co-operation of the nations to raise the 
standard of living of their several peoples and 
to assist in solving their pressing social prob- 
lems as has already been undertaken through 
the International Labour Organization. 


A memorandum of agree- 


Machinery of ment concerning the 


negotiation machinery of negotiation 
for railway for railway staffs in Great 
staffs in Britain has recently been 


Great Britain. published. The agreement 
is between the Great 
Western, London Midland and_ Scottish, 
London and North Eastern, and Southern 
Railway Companies of the one part, and the 
National Union of Railwaymen, the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, and the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, of the other part. 


The machinery of negotiation applies to 
practically all grades coming within the 
National Agreements with the exception of 
salaried employees who are in a special class. 
The channels provided for negotiation are 
through local representatives, local depart- 
mental committees, national councils, a rail- 
way staff national council and a railway staff 
national tribunal. 


Subjects for discussion or negotiation 
through this machinery include standard 
salaries, wages, hours of duty and _ other 


standard conditions of service within the scope 
of the National Agreements or subsequently 
listed by consent of the parties to this Agree- 
ment, or any proposal to vary a National 
Agreement, together with such other matters 


as fall within the functions of a Local 
Departmental Committee or a Sectional 
Council. 


Questions of discipline and management are 
generally excluded except such matters as 
holiday arrangements, staff accommodation, 
etc., and suggestions as regards operating, 
working, and kindred subjects. Before any 
question can be dealt with under the 
machinery of negotiation, it must first be 
referred to the railway company concerned 
through the appropriate channels. 


Included in the report of 
the British Ministry of 
Labour for 1934 1s a review 
of the arrangements made 
for advising boys and girls 
as to choice of employ- 
ment, and for placing them in employment. 
It also summarizes the Joint Report of the 
National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Employment on the organization and develop- 
ment of the vocational guidance service. A 
new body, the London Regional Council for 
Juvenile Employment was set up during the 
year, which covers a wider area than the 
former London Juvenile Advisory Council. 


Courses for 
unemployed 
juveniles in 
Great Britain. 
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The London Central Schools Employment 
Committee was also reconstituted during the 
year. 

The Report describes the changes made in 
the law governing the provision of courses of 
instruction for unemployed juveniles by the 
110 centres and 14 classes opened in 94 
towns, aS compared with 120 centres and 18 
classes in 93 towns in 1983. The aggregate 
number of individuals who attended centres 
and classes during 1934 was 113,500, as com- 
pared with 101,600 in 1933. In addition, 
about 5,500 boys and girls attended existing 
educational institutions, in places where there 
were no junior instruction centres or classes. 


A bill to amend Title I 
of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act has been 
introduced recently in the 
Senate of the United States. 
The bill provides for the 
delegation of authority by Congress to the 
President and by him to the code authorities. 
Article 7a is restated to refer to the collective 
bargaining clauses as a statement of rights of 
employees rather than as “conditions” to 
a code, as originally phrased. The bill also 
contains a provision that an employee may 
sue for damages from his employer for wage 
and hour violations, with the employer pay- 
ing the costs of the suit. There are other 
labour provisions, especially applicable to the 
“Limited” (mostly labour) codes which may 
be imposed if an industry does not submit 
a satisfactory code or cannot agree upon one 
among its members. 


Amendment to 
National 
Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


Substandard housing con- 
ditions — overcrowding, 
houses in bad repair, and 
deficiencies in plumbing, 
lighting and heating facili- 
ties—are widespread in 
United States cities according to an inventory 
made by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and published in the 
Monthly Labour Review of the United 
States Department of Labour. The study 
covered 2,633,135 dwelling units, in 64 cities. 
Nearly 40 per cent were occupied by their 
owners. More than 90 per cent were equipped 
with electricity for lighting and 69 per cent 
with gas for cooking. One outstanding 
feature of the study was the surprisingly 
large proportion of houses which were without 
sanitary plumbing, 23 per cent of the homes 
had no bath, and 17 per cent had no indoor 
toilet facilities. Nearly 59,000 houses were 
found to be unfit for habitation and yet over 
70 per cent of these were occupied at the time 
of the survey. 


Housing 
conditions in 
United States 
cities. 
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The history of the Child 


Progress of Labour Amendment to the 
Child Labour United States constitution 
Amendmentin and the course of _ its 
U.S.A. ratification by State Legis- 


latures has been outlined 
in previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre 
(June, 1934, page 497, and September, 1934, 
page 888). Before the Amendment can 
become effective it must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. The measure, which 
is merely an enabling Act, was considered 
necessary because two previous Federal Child 
Labour laws were declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The present proposed Amendment was passed 
by Congress in 1924 and is as follows:— 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labour of 
persons under 18 years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article, except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress. 


According to recent information, the Amend- 
ment has now been ratified by 22 of the 48 
states, Wyoming and Utah having given 
approval to it during the present year. It 
has also been sanctioned by one House in 
each of the Legislatures of Indiana and 
Nevada. 

Child Labour has been temporarily abol- 
ished in the major industries of the United 
States under the NRA Codes but President 
Roosevelt has urged ratification of the Child 
Labour Amendment as the obvious method 
for making permanent the child labour 
provisions of the codes. 


The death rate among unskilled workers is 
almost twice as high as that among other 
occupational groups in the United States, 
according to an analysis of a recent report of 
the United States Public Health Service which 
shows that the number of deaths for every 
1,000 male workers varied from 7 in the pro- 
fessional group to 13 for unskilled workers. 
The death rate for unskilled workers was 
50 per cent higher than the death rate for all 
other workers combined. As compared with 
every 100 deaths among unskilled workers in 
1930, there were 53 among the professions, 56 
among business managers, officials, and own- 
ers, 56 among clerks and other office workers, 
and 63 among skilled industrial workers. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


A HREE applications for the establishment 

by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

1. From employees of various coal mining 
companies in the Drumheller, Rosedale and 
Wayne Districts in Alberta. The dispute con- 
cerns the request of the employees for wage 
increases, 1,350 men, members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, being 
directly affected. The question of recognition 
of the Union by two of the companies named 
in the application is also involved. 

2. From employees of the Track Depart- 
ment of the Winnipeg Electric Company be- 
ing members of the Winnipeg Electric Track- 
men’s Unit, One Big Union. It is stated that 
75 employees are directly affected by the dis- 
pute, and 850 indirectly. The applicants claim 
that in laying off a certain employee, one H. 
Wroblosky, the Company violated the seniority 
clause of the existing agreement. 

3. From employees of various coal operators 
in the Edmonton District in Alberta. Seven 


hundred employees, members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, are stated 
to be directly concerned in the dispute which 
grew out of the employees’ request for wage 
increases and the adjustment of certain in- 
equalities. 

It was reported in the Lasour Gazerry for 
June, 1934, page 499, that two applications had 
been received in the Department from locomo- 
tive engineers and locomotive firemen, re- 
spectively, employed on Territory “C” Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the Atlantic Region of the 
Canadian National Railways. Shortly after 
receipt of these applications a departmental 
officer visited New Glasgow and discussed the 
matter with the employees. Subsequently con- 
ferences were held in the offices of the De- 
partment of Labour at Ottawa with the leading 
officials in Canada of the two unions con- 
cerned. These officers agreed to visit Stellar- 
ton as early as convenient and to take up 
the points at issue with their local commit- 
tees. As a result of their enquiry a new 
arrangement, covered by an agreement be- 
tween each union and the Canadian National 
Railways, has been made effective. 


Final Report of Board in Dispute between Western Stevedore Company 
and Canadian National Railways and their Waterfront Freight 
Handlers at Fort William and Port Arthur 


The Minister of Labour, on April 27, re- 
ceived the final report from the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established un- 
der the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with two disputes as 
follows: (1) between the Western Stevedore 
Company, Limited, and certain of _ its 
employees at Fort William, Ontario, being 
truckers, stowers, loaders, sealers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; and (2) between the 
Canadian National Railways and the same 
class of employees at Port Arthur, Ontario, 
members also of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. The dispute in each 
ease related to the employees’ demand for an 
agreement embodying increased wages, shorter 
hours, and improved working conditions, as 
well as their request that an officer of the 
Union be permitted to conduct negotiations 
on behalf of the employees. Three hundred 
and twenty men at Port Arthur, and 400 at 
Fort William were stated to be directly 


affected. The Board was composed of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice R. M. Dennistoun 
of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other Board members, 
Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, K-C., of Ottawa, ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
recommendation from the employing com- 
panies, and Mr. Marcus Hyman, of Winnipeg, 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees concerned. On December 31 the Board 
presented a unanimous Interim Report (La- 
BouR Gazette January, 1935, page 8) stating 
that it had been agreed that the companies 
would negotiate with their own employees, 
who might have the advice and assistance of 
such men of wider experience than themselves 
as they might choose for the purpose. The 
Board then adjourned to allow these negotia- 
tions to proceed. The Final Report of the 
Board is signed by the chairman and Mr. 
Hyman, Mr. Hill submitting a Minority Re- 
port. The text of these reports is given be- 
low. 
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Report of Board 


IN THE marteR of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a dispute between 
The Western Stevedore Company and The 
Canadian National Railways, (Employers) ; 
and certain of their employees, being truckers, 
stowers, loaders, sealers, etc., members of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, (Employees). 


Hon. Wesley A. Gordon, K.C., M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirn—We have the honour to submit final 
Report and Recommendations in respect of 
the above matter. 

Pursuant to the Interim Report of the 
Board dated at Ottawa, January 3, 1935, there 
were further proceedings between the parties 
to the dispute, both at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, following which, we were ad- 
vised on behalf of the employees, that there 
had been failure to agree upon some of the 
questions involved, although progress had been 
made on others. Proposals were submitted 
to the employees by the Canadian National 
Railways and the Western Stevedore Com- 
pany, and on the basis of these and of the 
original proposals submitted on behalf of the 
employees, negotiations were conducted. Al- 
though there has been failure to agree, the 
inquiries of the Board have been narrowed 
to consideration of five questions. We are 
glad we were able to get the parties together 
in some measure, and trust that final con- 
sideration and action on this Report will bring 
about settlement of the entire controversy. 

Point 1—Rzight to contract. With regard 
to the question injected into the early pro- 
ceedings by two organizations claiming the 
right to represent the employees, the Board 
is of the opinion that the right of these em- 
ployees to select their organization should not 
be questioned. As a local group, the em- 
ployees should have the right to a local 
agreement, until such time as they choose to 
associate themselves with employees else- 
where, under a wider contract. 

The majority of organized employees should 
have the right to enter into contractual re- 
lations with their employers with the assist- 
ance of, and in the presence of, representatives 
of a bona fide labour organization of their 
choice, who may represent them in nego- 
tiations leading up to a contract, and after- 
wards in the carrying out of the details of 
that contract. 

Point 2—Minimum Rate. This involves 
the proposed payment of a fixed minimum 
to men who start work; secondly, payment of 
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a punitive rate after ten hours work. A 
review of the evidence and argument pre- 
sented to the Board at its hearings shows that 
the payment of a minimum is general in con- 
nection with employees covered by agree- 
ments. The companies contend that local 
conditions as to arrival and departure of 
vessels are such as to make the adoption 
of such a clause difficult at these points. 
The Board’s opinion is, that while conditions 
at the lakehead are somewhat different from 
those elsewhere, some regulation could be 
adopted to control the situation so as to 
prevent men from being worked the shorter 
periods of fifteen minutes to one hour, as 
has been the practice. It is recommended 
that the agreement provide a two-hour mini- 
mum payment to men who start work. With 
regard to the proposed payment of punitive 
overtime after ten hours work, this seems to 
be in accord with current practice, and its 
adoption is recommended. The Board recom- 
mend Day rates shall apply between the 
hours of 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m.; Night rates 
between 7:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. Men started 
to work within these hours shall be paid 
the prevailing rate with a minimum of two 
hours. Men worked beyond ten hours shall 
be paid therefor at the rate of time and one- 
half time the prevailing rate until relieved. 
The ten-hour period may be part day work 
and part night work, the one being added 
to the other. 

Point 3—Holidays. On the question of 
punitive rates for holidays, the Board think 
that Remembrance Day and Civic Holiday 
should be recognized, as they are definitely 
determined to be legal holidays by Dominion 
legislation and City by-law; but this recom- 
mendation should not come into effect until 
these holidays are generally recognized in 
labour contracts. 

Point 4—Rates of Pay. The evidence 
shows that prior to the contracting of the 
work at Fort William and Port Arthur by 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National, 
in 1921, rates of pay were in line with, and 
in some instances exceeded, rates for similar 
work elsewhere. With the passing of control 
to contractors, rates of pay were reduced. 
There was no essential change in the char- 
acter of the work. For several years, during 
which period they were unorganized, these 
employees received a much lower rate than 
that in effect at other points using water- 
front facilities, where employees were organ- 
ized and working under agreements with their 
employers. The proposals submitted by the 
employees seek to re-establish the “standard” 
rates of pay Present rates are approximately 
10 cents per hour less than standard, or, in 
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other words, less than the rates in effect at 
almost all points on the C.P.R. and C.N.R., 
including Vancouver, Montreal Wharf, West 
Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, NS. 

The Board recommend the following :— 


Rates of Pay Per Hour 

QURECLAPS) Lal «gyno cae ere ke thee 52e¢. 
Truckers-—— 

Day Avon gece «ele eos nied ne OD POSS 

INGiehim WOrk. a 4c a. igun halts Eto s fase GC. 
Assistant foremen.. 5 OO Aa OC. 
Stowers, coopers and loaders. . sid 24 480k 
ace operators— 

Nicht. . SR 68e. 


All of these rates will ne tec to the 
ten per cent cut operative from the Ist of 


May, 1935, in accordance with the agree- 
ment now in forcee—Exhibit 21. 

It is recommended, further, that these 
changes be made effective April 15, 1935, this 
date being the approximate opening of 
navigation. 


Point 6—On the question of the application 
of the Industrial Disputes Act to the Western 
Stevedore Company, the Board report that 
the Act does apply to this company, for it 
operates an agency of transportation within 
the meaning of Sec. 2 (f) of the statute, as 
amplified by the Ontario Act, RS.O. 1932, 
chapter 20, sec. 2. 

Mr. Hyman is of opinion that full standard 
rates of pay should be inserted in this report, 
and that a day should be eight hours, but 
concurs in the above recommendations in 
order that this report may be effective. 

Tt is not considered necessary to make 
separate reports for the Canadian National 
Railways and The Western Stevedore Com- 
pany. The cases were heard together and 
this report will apply to both companies. 

Dated the 24th day of April, 1935. 


(Sed.) R. M. Dennistoun, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Marcus Hyman. 


Minority Report 
Orrawa, Ont., April 26, 1935. 


Hon. Westey A. Gorpon, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir—It is with regret that I find myself 
unable to agree with my colleagues on the 
Board to the extent that would enable us 
to make a unanimous report. In the following 
particulars my views are at variance with 
theirs. 


1. Wages. 

The evidence given before the Board estab- 
lishes clearly that the employees at Fort 
William and Port Arthur are better paid 
than similar classes of labour are in the ports 


of Toronto, Hamilton, Sarnia and Port Mc- 
Nicoll. A great deal of stress has been laid 
on the fact that dock labourers at sea ports 
are pald a higher scale than are the dock 
labourers at the lake ports. If the dock 
labourers are not paid a proper rate and an 
adjustment should be made, I am of the 
opinion that the entire scale covering all the 
lake ports should be dealt with at the same 
time. Either the labourers on the docks at 
Canadian sea ports are being paid too much 
or similar classes of labourers on the lake 
ports are being paid too little. This is a 
question which is not before the Board and 
for that reason I do not think that the scale 
of wages paid to dock labourers at the sea 
ports is a factor which should be considered 
in fixing wages to be paid to dock labourers 
at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


TI am also of the opinion that the wages 
paid to labour in railway freight sheds 
throughout the west is not a proper guide 
for this purpose either. Freight handlers in 
the sheds are experienced men who are re- 
quired to have a greater knowledge of local 
shipping and shippers than the men working 
on the docks who for the most part are 
foreigners and many of whom are unable to 
read and write and whose work does not re- 
quire any particular experience. They come 
within the category of unskilled labour. 

The rates paid freight handlers at Toronto, 
Hamilton and Sarnia are as follows:— 


Head stevedores.. . . $185.00 per month 
Shed foremen.. .. .. .. 125.00 per month 


Checkers. . 95.00 per month 
PORTETSE i ihe at fe mt ee .32% per hour 
Longshoremen. . .85 per hour 


The above rates are the same for both day 
and night work and no overtime is paid for 
Sunday or holidays. 

The rates paid for freight handlers at Port 
MeNicoll are as follows:— 


Per hour 
cents 
SIS eMCCK ET SioiccPin case. usconebnns ay -sonteree Lhe he 
Shed porters.. .. . aad ey 


The above rates are the” same for both day 
and night work and no overtime is paid for 
Sundays or holidays. All the above figures 
are as shown on Exhibit 22 filed with the 
Board. 

On the other hand as a result of the dis- 
cussions before the Board the basic rates of 
pay now offered to the men by the employing 
companies at Fort William and Port Arthur 
are as follows:— 


Day NIGHT 
per hour 

cents cents 
Stevedores.. 52 52 
Checkers and Asst. Stevedores. 47 49 
Sealers and CE anak ted Bei Lewd? 44 
iPOEterse ore ct Se Seco Teo 42 


Crane operators. . ee eae hOD 67 
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The above rates are to be subject to a 
deduction from May 1, 1935, amounting to 
10 per cent. The companies also offered to 
pay the men time and a half if required to 
work on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Christ- 
mas Day and Labour Day. There are very 
few men employed other than porters. 


A perusal of the above figures will show 
that the men at Fort William and_ Port 
Arthur if the above offer be accepted will 
on the whole receive better pay than the 
labourers at any port on the Great Lakes. 
I, therefore, find myself unable to agree with 
the rates recommended by my colleagues, and 
recommend the acceptance of the companies’ 
offer. 


2. Minnmum Wage. 

My colleagues recommend that men who 
work for less than a two-hour period should 
be paid for two hours’ work, in other words 
that two hours should be considered the 
minimum time for any man be paid. While 
I sympathize with the motive which prompts 
them to recommend this, yet to me it is 
an impractical suggestion. Passenger boats 
which are travelling on a schedule frequently 
do not remain in either Fort William or 
Port Arthur for more than twenty minutes. 
The desire of the Captain of the boat is 
to get away at the earliest possible moment. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the employing 
companies to put as many men to work as 
possible to remove the freight. If it would 
be feasible to utilize less men and to take 
a longer time to take the freight off the 
boat, the proposal of my colleagues would 
be a reasonable one, but under the circum- 


stances it is one which would be impossible 
to put into practice. The companies them- 
selves are only employed in a_ temporary 
capacity by the shipping companies and they 
in turn must employ men in a temporary 
manner. 


3. Punitive Overtime. 

My colleagues have also recommended that 
the men should be paid at the rate of time 
and a half after ten hours’ work. This prac- 
tice is not in effect anywhere else on the 
Great Lakes, and, inasmuch as the companies 
contract with the shipping companies at the 
opening of the season to unload the boats 
on a tonnage basis, it would be impossible 
for them to enter into such contracts if men 
were to be paid time and a half after they 
have worked ten hours, as the cost would be 
unknown. Boats arrive at all hours of the 
day and night with different load capacities 
and the companies could not contract to 
remove or load the freight if their emplovees 
were being paid different wages dependent on 
the number of hours they work. I fully 
concur with my colleagues that men should 
not be required to work more than ten hours 
but if the men desire to do so then they 
should be entitled to do so but at the same 
scale of wages. Refusal to work after ten 
hours should not be a cause of dismissal. 
Where men are employed intermittently as 
they are at Port Arthur and Fort William, I 
consider that if they wish to work longer 
hours in order to increase their earnings, they 
should be permitted, but not forced, to do so. 

I beg to remain, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Sed.) 8? Pe Hrm:: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1935 


HE foliowing table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for April, 1985, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees } in working 
involved days 
tA pre’ 1930 O5686.. 11 2,952 14,900 
visi LOS rae ee et, ee 13 3,276 12,043 ¢ 
(Apr, "1054es, “er &, 22 5,368 72,146 
* Preliminary figures. ft Revised 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes but -a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 


putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes.” , 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods 
taken to secure information preclude the probability of 
omissions of disputes of importance. Information as to a 
dispute involving a small number of employees, or for a 
short period of time is frequently not received unti] some 
time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts as well 
as the number of employees involved during 
April was slightly less than during March but 
the time loss in man working days was slightly 
greater than the corrected figure for March, 
12,043 instead of 21,048. The numbers of dis- 
putes and workers involved were approxi- 
mately half those for April last year, but the 
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time loss was much less. The strike of loggers 
in Vancouver Island accounted for two-thirds 
of the time loss for April, 1934. None of the 
disputes during April, 1935, involved large 
numbers of workers for prolonged periods. 

Four disputes, involving 1,830 workers, were 
carried over from March and seven disputes 
commenced during April. Of these eleven dis- 
putes, nine terminated during the month, five 
resulting in favour of the workers involved, 
while compromise settlements were reached in 
four cases. At the end of April, therefore, 
there were two disputes in progress recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: coal miners, 
Corbin, B.C., and compositors, Calgary, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to 
four such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Que- 
bec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934, one employer; and hat factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., March 5, 1935, one employer. 

The strike of compositors in two newspaper 
establishments at London, Ont., which com- 
menced on March 1, 1934, to secure the re- 
newal of unlon agreements (carried in the 
paragraph above since February, 1935), was 
declared terminated by the union on April 27. 
The negotiations mentioned in the April issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE resulted in a settlement 
under which the employers agreed to re- 
employ some of the strikers immediately and 
the others as soon as room could be made for 
them, wages, hours, etc., to be as before the 
strike, but without a signed agreement with 
the union. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involving the crew of one 
steamship for a short time at Vancouver, BC., 
on March 30 has been reported, an agreement 
providing for increases in wages similar to 
those on other ships being signed. 

A minor dispute involving the deck crew of 
one steamship for a few hours occurred on 
April 10 at Vancouver B.C. The owner en- 
gaged a non-union crew which the former crew 
induced to leave, being themselves re-em- 
ployed. 

A minor dispute involving carpenters, brick- 
layers and labourers engaged in the construc- 


tion of houses in Forest Hill Village near To- 
ronto, Ont., in the first week of April has been 
reported, wages for mechanics being raised 
from 25 cents per hour to 50 cents. 

A strike of workers on sugar beet farms at 
Iron Springs, Alta., in the last week in April 
has been reported in the press but particulars . 
have not been received. It is stated that the 
workers demanded an increase in wages from 
$17 per acre to $22. 


Longshoremen at Vancouver, 627 in number, 
ceased work for one hour on April 29 as a 
demonstration of sympathy with relief camp 
workers who left the camps in British Colum- 
bia, demanding changes in conditions. Other 
classes of labour refused to join in the demon- 
stration but it was reported that a number of 
members of ships’ crews and a few bakers also 
left work for an hour. 


A strike of halibut fishermen at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., from April 28 to May 2 has been 
reported in the press but particulars have not 
been received. The dispute was as to shares 
in the proceeds from the sale of halibut livers, 
as from the sale of the fish, and a satisfactory 
arrangement is reported to have been reached. 

A strike of salmon fishermen on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island about April 20 has 
been reported in the press but particulars have 
not been received. It appears that only fisher- 
men for the Seattle market were involved, 
United States fishermen for this market being 
also on strike for higher rates for fish. 

Minor disputes involving waitresses in three 
restaurants in Winnipeg, Man., on April 15 and 
April 18 have been reported. The waitresses 
demanded payment of wages in accordance 
with the provincial minimum wage regulations. 
Their demands were conceded in two restau- 
rants almost immediately. In the third the 
employer was prosecuted by the provincial 
authorities and fined, being also ordered by 
the court to pay the difference due to the 
waitresses. The restaurant is reported to have 
been closed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement:— 

Coat Miners, Corsin, B.C—This strike 
which commenced January 21, 1935, the 
miners demanding reinstatement of one 
worker, and certain changes in conditions 
including repairs to houses, was not. settled 
by the end of April. On April 17, when 
the company attempted to begin work at 
an open mine not operated in winter, a clash 
between pickets and police occurred, a number 
of each being injured and taken to hospitals. 
Fourteen of the pickets were arrested on 
charges of disturbing the peace and obstruct- 
ing police officers and remanded for trial, one 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1935.* 





Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to April, 1935. 


Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, Corbin, B.C....... 200 5, 000$} Commenced Jan. 2, 1935; against dismissal of worker 
and for certain changes in conditions; untermin- 
ated. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Millinery workers, Montreal, 

ER) eat On Pea es 1,400 1,400 |Commenced Mar. 29, 1935; for renewal of agreement 
with increased wages, 40 hr. week and ‘‘closed 
shop’; terminated Apr. 1, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
(Nesey. CBE, oc faa ctak oe 200 700 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1935; for reinstatement of 
union employees; terminated Apr. 4, 1935; in 
favour of workers. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (printing), Cal- 
parystAltas¥ Sua ti Mae 30 750 |Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in wages; 
unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1935. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 
CI cr papa Ln Ad Bed Daneanih are 600 2,400 |Commenced Apr. 4, 1935; for union agreement; 
terminated Apr. 8, 1935; in favour of workers. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (moulders, ‘ 
etex)»Guelph;Ont. ba « J88: 124 868.|Commenced Apr. 10, 1935; for increased wages and 
union recognition; terminated Apr. 17, 1935; 
compromise. 


Automobile factory workers, 
JALDUTY. <ON tA > heir ee 150 450 |Commenced Apr. 12, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Apr. 16, 1935; compromise. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....... abi 100 |Commenced Apr. 6, 1935; for union recognition; 
terminated Apr. 22, 1935; compromise. 


Motor truck drivers, Winnipeg, 
Rie Oo omen re ts eee 40 80 |Commenced Apr. 16, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Apr. 17, 1935; compromise. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Boom log workers, Vancouver, 
Gears is eee 120 1,920 |Commenced Apr. 5, 1935; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Apr. 24, 1935; in 
favour of workers. 


Coe hide hI ae 77 1,232 |Commenced Apr. 5, 1935; in sympathy with boom 
log workers; terminated Apr. 24, 1935; in favour 
of workers. 





_*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which working time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
§Erroneously shown in April Labour Gazette as 14,000 instead of 5,000 for the month of March. 
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being released on bail. Following the failure 
of negotiations in February, carried on with 
the assistance of the western representative 
of the Department of Labour, the company 
had stated that the union would no longer 
be recognized as the miners had ceased work 
in violation of the agreement, terminating on 
March 31, and then had refused a settlement 
conceding their demands, seeking further con- 
cessions. 

A delegation from the Union, introduced by 
the member of the provincial legislature for 
the locality, on April 23 requested the provin- 
cial government to appoint a commission to 
investigate the conduct of the police during 
the disturbance. This was refused and they 
were advised to apply for a Board under the 
federal Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
In this connection, the assistance of the west- 
ern representative of the federal Department 
of Labour was requested. This not being 
possible on account of a dispute in Vancouver, 
the provincial Deputy Minister of Labour was 
assigned to consult both parties to the dis- 
pute. It was proposed that both parties 
should apply for a Board and mining should 
be resumed. The company offered to be 
bound by the recommendations of a Board 
if the miners would also agree to this. The 
union refused to agree to such an inquiry 
or to resume work pending the completion 
of an investigation. Early in May the com- 
pany announced that the mines were being 
abandoned. 


Mitirnery Workers, Montrear, P.Q—As 
stated in the April issue of the Laznour 
Gazerrr, a settlement with nearly all of the 
35 employers involved had been reached by 
the union at the end of March, agreements 
to be signed providing for the forty hour 
week, “closed shop,’ and certain wage in- 
creases. On April 2 work was resumed, the 
strike being declared terminated. 


Furniture Factory Workers, CHESLEY, 
Ont.—This dispute, involving employees in 
two establishments, the reinstatement of mem- 
bers of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners being demanded, was ter- 
minated on April 5, as a result of mediation 
by the members of the town council. The 
employers agreed to take back all employees 
without discrimination and to adjust hours so 
as to give employment to as many as possible. 


Mititinery Workers, ‘Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in about thirty establishments 
ceased work on April 4, negotiations for an 
agreement between the employers and the 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union not having been successful on 


all points in dispute. The union demanded 
the forty hour week and increases in wages. 
In a clash between strikers and “open shop” 
workers on April 6, two men were charged 
with assault, obstruction, etc., being released 
on bail. As a result of the mediation of 
officials of the provincial Department of 
Labour an agreement was reached on April 9, 
with all except two employers, the union 
demands being substantially conceded. The 
agreement is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Moutpers, Etc., GuetpH, Ont.—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work at closing 
time on April 9 demanding increases in wages 
from 20 cents to 30 cents per hour to 35 to 
45 cents per hour and recognition of the 
Steel and Metal Workers’ Industrial Union. 
As a result of the mediation of an official 
of the provincial Department of Labour a 
settlement was reached and work resumed on 
April 18, wages being increased 25 per cent 
to 85 per cent, the minimum for labourers 
being 29 cents per hour and for moulders 
$3.75 per day of nine hours. The employer 
agreed to recognize a shop committee but 
not the union. The agreement terminating 
the dispute is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. 


AUTOMOBILE Factory Workers, TILBuRY, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 12 demanding an increase in 
wages of ten cents per hour. Work was 
resumed on April 16, the employer having 
undertaken to investigate as to wages and 
cost of living in other automobile manufac- 
turing localities and ascertain what increases 
in wages would be justified. 


CARPENTERS AND LABOURERS, CHARLOTTETOWN, 
P.E.I—Carpenters employed by one contractor 
ceased work on April 6, their demand for 
recognition of the union, and also the union 
scale of wages on completion of the current 
job, being refused. Labourers put at car- 
penters’ work were called out by the labourers’ 
union. The work on one job was finished on 
April 11 by other employes and the dispute 
was settled and work resumed by union men 
on another job by April 22. 


Motor Truck Drivers, WInnrireG, Man.— 
Drivers operating their own trucks on one 
construction job ceased work on April 16, 
demanding an increase in the rate per load 
from 55 cents to 75 cents. On the following 
day a compromise was reached at 65 cents 
and work was resumed. 


Boom Log WorKERS AND LONGSHOREMEN, 
Vancouver, B.C.—Employees of five com- 
panies exporting logs ceased work on April 5, 
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1935, demanding recognition of the union and 
increases in wages. A rate of 55 cents per 
hour had been verbally agreed upon for the 
month of April, a scale to be negotiated later. 
A brief cessation of work on April 1 appar- 
ently occurred. Union recognition was refused 
by most of the employers. Following the 
alleged discharge of certain men for union 
activity the workers demanded union recogni- 
tion, no discrimination, a minimum rate of 
65 cents per hour for boom-men, filers, 
barkers and mechanics, and 75 cents for 
sawyers, graders and boatmen, time and one- 
half for overtime, double time on Sundays 
and legal holidays and the elimination of 
contracts, a strike being declared. Longshore- 


men refused to load on boats the logs of the 
employers affected. A number of ships left 
port without full cargoes and others remained 
in port. The western representative of the 
Department, being then in Calgary, at the 
request of the employers returned to Van- 
couver to mediate. Finally a settlement was 
reached, work being resumed on April 25. 
The agreement between the union and four 
of the employers, substantially conceding the 
demands of the strikers is summarized else- 
where in this issue. It was reported that 
the remaining employer, not a member of 
the employers’ association, had no work in 
progress. The sympathetic strike of long- 
shoremen was also terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazettE from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue of February, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1934. 
The latter review included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the 
various countries concerned, while information 
as to particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 54 and 14 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 68 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 27,100 
workers, with a time loss of 177,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 54 disputes be- 
ginning in March, 7 were over demands for 
advances in wages, 5 over proposed wage re- 
ductions, 16 over other wage questions, 2 over 
questions respecting working hours, 12 over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons, 2 over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements, 6 over 
questions of trade union recognition and one 
over other questions; 3 disputes were due to 
sympathetic action. Settlements were reached 
during the month in 42 disputes, of which 14 


were settled in favour of workers, 12 in favour 
of employers, 16 resulted in compromises; in 
6 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A dispute involving 1,600 coal miners at 
Treherbert, Rhondda, began March 22 over a 
demand for extra pay for certain workers 
working in water; work was resumed April 13, 
Another coal mining dispute at Blaenavon, 
Monmouthshire, began March 25, against the 
dismissal of certain older workers and no 
settlement had been made at the beginning of 
April. Two thousand miners were involved 
in this dispute. 

At Edinburgh, 2,700 workers in the rubber 
industry were involved in a dispute which be- 
gan March 7, against a change in the system 
of payment. On April 11, it was agreed to 
resume work and refer the question to arbi- 
tration. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1934 was 154, involving 1,060 establish- 
ments and directly involving 46,899 workers. 
The total time loss for the year was 370,386 
working days and the estimated loss in wages 
£317,859. 


Czechoslovakia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 19383 was 209, involving 507 establish- 
ments and 32,793 workers, with a time loss of 
265,136 working days. 


United. States 


Preliminary figures for the year 1934 show 
1,607 disputes beginning in the year and 30 
carried over from the previous year, making a 
total of 1,637 disputes in progress during the 
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year, involving 1,337,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 18,666,000 working days. 

The number of disputes begining in January, 
1935, was 125 and 111 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
236 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 99,000 workers with a time loss of 
748,000 working days. 

The strike of several thousand biscuit manu- 
facturers’ employees at New York City and 
Philadelphia, which began January 8, and was 
noted in the Lasour Gazette, February, 
terminated April 28 when it was agreed to 
resume work at the same wage rates as paid 
prior to the strike. 

A strike of 600 automobile factory workers 
at Toledo, Ohio, which began April 23, to se- 
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cure a closed shop and other demands, was 
followed by the closing of this factory which 
employed 2,300 workers, and later by a strike 
of 2,000 workers at Cincinnati, Ohio, also de- 
manding an agreement between the company 
and the union. These strikes resulted in the 
closing down of automobile body manufactur- 
ing plants at Cleveland, Ohio, and at Janes- 
vile, Wisconsin, throwing an additional 9,000 
workers out of employment on April 30 at 
Cleveland, and 2,600 at Janesville on May 1. 
By that date a total of 16,500 workers had thus 
become directly or indirectly involved. 

About 7,000 workers in cleaning and dyeing 
establishments in New York City went out on 
strike April 23 to secure higher wage rates, 
closed shop and other demands. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings Under the N.R.A. 


Employment, hours, earnings and production . 


under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
are reviewed in a recent issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review, official publication of the 
United States Department of Labour. Accord- 
ing to this review, it is stated that the most 
notable changes in the status of labour as in- 
dicated by the information collected and com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labour Statistics are 
probably those connected with hours of labour 
and hourly earnings. In manufacturing indus- 
tries average weekly hours declined about one- 
sixth (16:1 per cent) from June, 1933, to June, 
1934, and in manufacturing industries and 13 
non-manufacturing industries combined, about 
one-seventh (13:9 per cent). Average hourly 
earnings increased during the same period, in 
manufacturing industries, almost one-third 
(31-1 per cent); and in manufacturing indus- 
tries and 13 non-manufacturing industries com- 
bined, almost one-fourth (23-7 per cent). 
Changes after June, 1934, were slight. On the 
basis of average weekly hours and average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing and 13 non- 
manufacturing mdustries combined, per capita 
weekly earnings show an increase from June, 
1933, to June, 1934, of 6-5 per cent. On the 
basis of reports of employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing industries (these reports cover- 
ing a larger proportion of establishments than 
in the case of average weekly hours and aver- 
age hourly earnings) per capita weekly earn- 
ings during the same period show an increase 
in manufacturing industries of 13-4 per cent. 
In manufacturing industries, employment in 
terms of number of workers increased from 
June, 1933, to June, 1934, more than one-fifth 
(21-1 per cent) and in terms of total man- 
hours, less than 2 per cent. Payrolls increased 
37°3 per cent, although it should be noted that 
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earlier there had been a much more serious 
decline in weekly wage payments than in em- 
ployment. The volume of output in terms of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of produc- 
tion in manufactures declined 10 per cent, al- 
though, as pointed out, it is probable that the 
index for June, 1933, shows an unavoidable 
upward bias. 


———____ 


Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta 


According to a recent press despatch the 
Alberta Legislature may consider the exten- 
sion of the basis of payments of mothers’ 
allowances to make provision for unemployed 
members of families coming under the Act. 


During the discussion of the estimates for 
mothers’ allowances it was stated that in 1934 
there were 1,557 persons in the province 
receiving mothers’ allowances. Of these, 226 
were In Edmonton, 176 in Calgary, 38 in 
Lethbridge, 27 in Medicine Hat, 251 in 
improvement districts, 29 in towns, 131 in 
villages, 611 in municipal districts and 25 in 
unorganized districts. The average monthly 
cost last year was $38,135. 


During the year, there were 240 struck off 
the list for various reasons, such as marriage, 
leaving the province or other causes. The 
average amount per family paid last year was 
$25.40, compared with $26.35 in 1933, $27.91 in 
1932 and $31.72 in 1931. 

The appropriation passed for mothers’ allow- 
ances was $455,000, an increase of $18,500 over 
the previous year. As the province is reim- 
bursed to the extent of $200,000 by the muni- 
cipalities, the net cost to the province is 
estimated at $255,000 for the 1935-36 fiscal 
year. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 

recently settled by the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment 
No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were given 
in the LaBour Gazette, March, 1935, page 230, 
and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board was given in these sum- 
maries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four memhers 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made, in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board, for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. 


No. 154—Dining Car 


Toronio. 


Case Employees, 


This case centered about the claim of certain 
Dining Car employees, for additional layover 
at home terminal on account of being forced 
to perform extra service, such extra service 
being occasioned by an emergency situation 
resulting from the damaging of a Pullman club 
car, and the attendant delay in making repairs. 

The case was heard on September 18, 1934, 
at which time both parties submitted oral evi- 
dence in support of their respective conten- 
tions. It was the opinion of the Board that 
in view of the long continued emergency some 
consideration should be given to allowing com- 
pensation to the employees for the extra work 
performed between Toronto and London, ie., 


serving meals instead of deadheading and ad- 
ditional work at London in cleaning cars, which 
additional work shortened their usual rest 
period, and the case was referred back to the 
parties with a recommendation that an en- 
deavour be made to reach a settlement on that 
basis. On it being reported that the Railway 
had made an offer to settle the matter on a 
straight time basis, the Board decided that 
payment as offered by the Department should, 
under the circumstances, be accepted and the 
claim settled accordingly. 


Case No. 169—Operating Department, 
Western Region. 


This case resulted from the claim of a swing 
yard clerk and relief weighmaster for pay at 
day yardmaster’s rate. 

The employees contended that up to June 1, 
1934, a day yardmaster was employed at 
Edson, but effective that date the position was 
abolished per the Assistant Superintendent’s 
bulletin dated May 29, 1934, and the weigh- 
master and the relief weighmaster were re- 
quired to perform the duties of the day yard- 
master. The bulletin stated specificially that 
the yard foremen would be governed by in- 
structions issued by the weighmaster and the 
relief weighmaster. 


Claim was made by a swing yard clerk and 
relief weighmaster for pay at the day yard- 
master’s rate for each day he was assigned to 
perform the day yardmaster’s duties and as- 
sume those responsibilities, but same was de- 
clined. 

The employees further contended that under 
Article 11, Rule (b) of the schedule for “Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees,” the claimant 
was entitled to pay at the day yardmaster’s 
rate for the time he was assigned to perform 
day yardmaster’s duties and assume such re- 
sponsibility each week. 

The railway’s contention was that the claim- 
ant is employed as a swing yard clerk at 
Edson, Alta., and relieves weighmaster one day 
per week. He was not assigned to position 
of day yardmaster, nor has he at any time 
been instructed to assume such responsibili- 
ties. His duties consist only of those regularly 
performed by yard clerks at Edson, and he 
has at all times been properly compensated 
for his services. 

The railway had no representative at the 
hearing, while Mr. McGregor appeared for the 
employees and submitted oral evidence. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 
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REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON PRICE SPREADS 


Recommendations Concerning Labour and Wages and Combines 
Investigation Act 


HE Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
submitted its report to Parliament on 
April 12. This body was originally appointed 
on February 21, 1934, as a Special Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into. 

“the causes of the large spread between the 
prices received for commodities by the producer 
thereof, and the price paid by the consumers 
therefor; and the system of distribution in 
Canada of farm and other natural products, as 
well as manufactured products. . 


When the Committee was anaete to com- 
plete its inquiry before the prorogation of 
Parliament, the members were constituted a 
commission under the Inquiries Act by Order 
in Council of July 7, 1984. Then, on Novem- 
ber 19, a second Order in Council clarified 
the scope of the inquiry and authorized the 
Commission to continue the investigation, and 
report on all matters referred to the Committee 
by the resolution of the House of Commons, 


The nature and extent of the inquiry is 
indicated by the following chapter headings of 
its report, viz. The Economic Background; 
Concentration and the Corporate System of 


Business; Industry; Labour and Wages; The 
Primary Producer; Distribution; The Con- 
sumer; The Problem of State Control. The 


entire report, with detailed review of evi- 
dence, recommendations, and summaries, to- 
gether with a minority report covers over 500 
pages. Only the sections relating to Labour 
and Wages and the Combines Investigation 
Act are outlined here. 


Labour and Wages 


The chapter on “Labour and Wages” points 
out “that the problems of labour and wages are 
simply one aspect of the more general problem 
of economic organization and policy. It stresses 
the social and economic significance of labour’s 
welfare, mentions the theoretical considerations 
that explain some of the abuses revealed by the 
evidence, summarizes very briefly the present 
status of the wage-earner in the industries in- 
vestigated, and proposes certain remedial mea- 
sures.” Underlying these detailed proposals is 
the recognition of two general considerations 
that we should like here to emphasize: 

a. the need for greater uniformity in Cana- 
dian labour conditions, labour legislation, and 
labour law administration; 

b. the need for continuous study of the 
problems involved. These cannot be solved 
by any single act of legislation. Their treat- 
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ment calls for flexibility both in the deter- 
mination of minor matters of policy and in 
continuous day-to-day administration. 

The terms of reference of the Commission 
specificially commanded the investigation of— 

. the labour conditions prevailing in in- 
dustries supplying the requirements of such chain 
and department store organizations, and the ex- 
tent, if any, to which existing conditions have 
been brought about by the purchasing practices 
of such organizations, and the effect thereof 
upon the standard of living of those employed 
in such industries and organizations.’ 

“Labour conditions and standards of living 
in particular employments and places, however, 
are relative matters. They are relative not 
only to prevailing conditions and standards in 
other occupations and localities, but also to 
currently accepted notions or ideals of social 
decency or justice. They should be con- 
sidered, also, in relation to the general problem 
of economic organization.” 

Outlining the social significance and theoreti- 
cal position of the wage earner, it is pointed 
out that two-thirds (2,565,000) of the total 
working population of Canada (8,923,000) are 
wage earners; that if agriculture, in which over 
a million are engaged chiefly as proprietors, 
were eliminated, the proportion would be raised 
to nearly five-sixths; and that these figures 
emphasize the predominant part played by the 
wage earner in Canada’s total production, and 
the extent to which the welfare of the country 
as a whole is associated with that of the wage- 
earning population. 

Referring to the influence of labour legis- 
lation, particularly in the establishment of 
minimum standards the report makes the 
following observation: 

“For the protection of the worker and of the 
fair employer against unfair competition, and 
for the protection of the state and society 
generally, most governments have found it 
necessary to set by law minimum standards of 
employment terms and conditions. These may 
not be able, without limit, to improve the 
conditions of all labour but, if wisely drafted, 
they are demonstrably able to set a bottom 
level below which unrestrained economic and 
other forces may not push labour.” 

Evidence was heard on labour conditions in 
the following industries: clothing, boots and 
shoes, furniture, baking and flour milling, meat 
packing, fruit and vegetable canning, tobacco, 
farm implements, rubber and textiles, and in 
retail distribution through department and 
chain stores. 
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On the hasis of the Commission’s findings as 
to conditions in these and other industries, cer- 
tain recommendations were made. Some of 
these would involve legislative action by the 
Dominion Parliament and the provincial Legis- 
latures; others merely affect the enforcement 
of existing statutes and the further develop- 
ment of the Dominion and Provincial De- 
gartments of Labour. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission’s summary of its major 
recommendations on labour and wages was as 
follows: 


1. More complete organization of industry 
into employers’ and trade associations. More 
adequate general statistical work and more in- 
tensive research into personnel problems. 
Collective bargaining by trade unions and 
associations. 


2. More complete organization of workers 
into trade unions. More adequate recognition 
of trade unions by governments and employers. 


3. More adequate appropriations, larger and 
better staffs for labour law administration, both 
Dominion and provincial. 


4. Improved provincial minimum wage laws 
with— 


1. enforcement and inspection. 

2. increased penalties for violation. 

3. minimum wage boards, having the power 
to order restitution of any deficiency in 
wage payment. 

.no general exemptions to firms for any 

reason. 

no “80 per cent clause.” 

no “ averaging.” 

. rigorous definition of “ inexperienced work- 
ers,” and definite restriction of the pro- 
portion of them to the total force in any 
factory. 

8. a careful reconsideration of regional differ- 
entials, if any, in the legal minimum wage 
set. 

9. minimum wage laws for men, and 

10. non-partisan administrative personnel. 


NOT 


5. Hours of Labour laws. 

1. Administered by the minimum wage or 
other appropriate authority, which should 
determine both the hours for which the 
minimum wage is payable and the maxi- 
mum hours which may legally be worked. 

. Maximum hours of labour for men. 

. Reduction in the standard hours of labour 
which should certainly not exceed 44 
hours per week as a maximum. 

4. Flexibility in the administration of such 
laws permitting long hours when _neces- 
sary, with time-and-a-half and double-time 
for overtime. 


6. Employment Records. 


Who 


Legal requirement that every employer keep, 
in either French or English, a complete set of 
employment records. 


7. The extension of collective labour agree- 

ments by law, provided: 

l. that there must be no impairment of the 
right to strike. 

2. that the agreement is genuinely representa- 
tive of the recognized interests of a 
majority of the workers in the industry. 

3. that the law be not used as a method of 
erystallizing low wage rates, and 

4. that the law must protect the public inter- 
est against the possible danger of mono- 
polistic combination of employers and 
workers. ae 

8. Amendment to the Criminal Code to 

make certain undesirable industrial relations 
practices indictable offences. 

9. Amendment of the Fair Wages and Eight 

Hour Day Act, 1930. 

1. to cover all Dominion contracts, direct or 
indirect. 

2. to authorize the Department of Labour to 
determine and define “fair wages and con- 
ditions” in the occupations and industries 
affected, and 

3. to restrict the bidding on public contracts 
to a “white list” of eligible bidders. 

10. Industrial disputes investigation. 


The I.D.A. or the Inquiries Act should be 
amended, if necessary, and utilized to bring 
within the scope of the public investigation 
a wider range of industries, but without re- 
striction of the right to strike. 

11. More and better labour statistics. 

12. Division of Research, Standards and 
Services. 


The creation in the federal Department of 
Labour of an entirely new division under thor- 
oughly competent supervision, adequately 
staffed and financed, for the folowing purposes: 

1. General research into industrial relations. 

2. The provision of information, advice, and 
service to provincial departments of 
labour, employers and workers. 

3. The drafting of model labour statutes with 
explanatory memoranda for legislative 
committees, ete. 

4. The planning and management of Dominion- 
Provincial Conferences on matters such 
as International Labour Conventions, or 
uniform provincial labour laws. 

13. National regulations of employment con- 
ditions preferably by Dominion legislation, if 
feasible, or, alternatively by interprovincial co- 
operation. 


1. Thorough exploration of the constitutional 
possibility of the enactment of Dominion 
labour legislation. 

2. If such legislation is now precluded by in- 
superable constitutional obstacles, the 
necessary amendment of the B.N.A. Act. 

3. The creation of an unpaid, permanent, 
representative, rotating and non-partisan, 
Advisory Council to the Dominion Minis- 
ter of Labour, for the following purposes: 

a. To work out the general principles 

and procedure of effecting the neces- 
sary readjustments after the Domin- 
ion legislation is enacted. 
To plan for decentralized but 
uniformly efficient administration, 
through provincial Departments of 
Labour if possible. 
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c. Regardless of the enactment of 
Dominion labour legislation generally 
to encourage and promote public 
understanding of the problems of 
labour relations, legislation and ad- 
ministration. 

d. And for such other purposes as the 
Governor in Council or minister may 
determine. 

4. Pending the settlement of the constitutional 
question of Dominion or provincial com- 
petence, annual convocation of a Domin- 
ion-Provincial Labour Conference to con- 
sider : 

a. Methods of harmonizing provincial 
labour legislation. 

b. The implementing of International 
Labour Draft Conventions. 


The agenda for such Dominion-Provincial 
Labour Conferences and all memoranda should 
be drafted and circulated by the proposed 
Division of Service and Standards of the 
Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Combines Investigation Act 


The Commission recommended the rigorous 
enforcement of the Combines Investigation Act 
and submitted proposals designed to extend 
the scope of and strengthen the Act. It advo- 
cated the formation of a Federal Trade and 
Industry Commission which would be charged 
with the general administration of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and which would be 
given further and distinct powers for the com- 
prehensive regulation of trade and industry, 
including the regulation of new security issues. 
One member wrote a dissenting report, and 
three others signed the majority report but 
with certain reservations. The Commission’s 
review of the present Act and its administra- 
tion included the following: 


“Federal control of monopolies and mono- 
polistic combinations in Canada is provided for 
by the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 and 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code. The latter 
condemns the undue lessening of competition, 
and action under it has been taken against 
monopolistic associations rather than. against 
monopolies. The Combines Investigation Act 
can be used against single company monopolies 
as well as against combinations if they have 
operated or are likely to operate against the 
public interest. It authorizes investigation, 
publicity and, if necessary, punishment. The 
penalties include fine or imprisonment, reduction 
or removal of duties and revocation of patents. 
The effect of the statute in restraining detri- 
mental monopolies and combines cannot, how- 
ever, be measured by the number of investi- 
gations, published reports or prosecutions, 

“Most of the investigations under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act are made as the result 
of complaints from the public—usually from 
primary producers, competitors, or consumers. 
Complaints against single firm monopolies have 
been few. Public concern has been voiced 
chiefly against agreements of competitors to fix 
and enhance prices, and investigations made 
under the Act have related more frequently to 
this type of combination than to monopoly. 
Some of the methods of joint control of price 


which have been reported against and which the 
courts have subsequently condemned have been 
indicated above. The only finding which was 
reversed by the courts related to a monopoly, 
the Famous Players Corporation, in the motion 
picture industry. Findings supporting the charge 
of monopolistic practices or agreements were re- 
ported also in other cases, including Western 
fruit, radio tubes, and British anthracite coal, 
though, in the latter, agreements to lessen com- 
petition of other products figured largely in the 
result. No special measures however have been 
taken under the Combines Investigation Act for 
the supervision and control of corporations which 
have become effective monopolies. While re- 
moval of monopoly powers may be the appro- 
priate remedy in most cases there may be in- 
stances where regulative measures would be a 
desirable addition to the present method of in- 
vestigation, publicity and penalty. ‘ 

* Many proposals for additional changes to the 
Combines Act are based on a complete mis- 
understanding of ‘the intent, purpose, and 
language of the Act, which does not at present 
prohibit any combination which is likely to 
operate in the interests of the public. Some of 
these proposals are based on a belief in the de- 
sirability of combinations to maintain prices 
and restrict output. Others seem to imply a 
desire on the part of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to make the consumer pay the cost of 
their efforts to cure what they regard as com- 
petitive wastes in their lines of business. The 
adoption of such proposals as these would, how- 
ever, accentuate one of the major evils for the 
investigation of which this Commission was 
appointed, namely, that of the spread in prices 
between what the consumer pays and what the 
producer receives. 

“Tf repeal or modification of the Combines 
Act had the effect of legalizing attempts to re- 
strain price-cutting by schemes of price-fixing or 
resale price maintenance, the tendency would 
be to set prices assuring fair’ margins of profit 
to all distributors. These margins might be 
sufficiently large to permit a ‘fair’ profit for the 
high cost or inefficient operator. This would 
increase price spreads and the costs of produc- 
tion and manufacture. Even if we admit all the 
alleged wastes and inefficiencies of competition, 
any general substitution therefor of private 
monopoly, without some effective regulation 
based on experience and slow growth, would 
further unbalance our economic structure.” 


Recommendations relating to the Combines 
Investigation Act 


On the duties of the proposed new adminis- 
trative body, the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions included the following: 

“We therefore make, in this particular con- 
nection, the following specific recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) Rigorous administration of the Combines 


et; 

(6) Sanction and regulation of monopoly 
where it is agreed by the government that 
competition cannot or should not be re- 
stored; 

(c) Sanction and_ supervision of agreements 
within a trade or industry where it is 
agreed by the government that competi- 
tion has become wasteful and demorali- 


zing. 
“We regard the first, a rigorous enforcement 
of the Combines Act, as most important. We 
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feel that, for this purpose, the Act should be 
administered by the proposed Commission. The 
Act does not by its terms, or by the manner of 
its present enforcement, hamper any _ com- 
bination that would operate in the public in- 
terest, and, in the light of our previous dis- 
cussion, we consider it should be an integral and 
important part of any new mechanism of con- 
trol, though some amendments may be necessary 
to the present provisions of the Act, and some 
ehange of emphasis in its administration. We 
feel that its administration has been concerned 
primarily with combinations and agreements 
and not sufficiently with single company mono- 
polies which may not involve these elements. 
This defect might be remedied by the Commis- 
sion developing the use of the Combines Act 
against monopolistic domination as well as mono- 
polistic combination. For this purpose, the Com- 
bines Act should be amended to include a more 
comprehensive definition of monopolies or mono- 
polistic practices. These situations and practices 
arise when the number of competitors is so small 
that the decisions of individual firms are able 
significantly to affect the total output of the in- 
dustry or the market price of the product. 


“In any such monopolistic situation the Com- 
mission should first exercise the full force of 
the Combines Act to restore competition. It 
should explore thoroughly the possible effective- 
ness of sections 23 and 24 of the Combines Act, 
which authorize, respectively, the reduction of 
tariff duties and the revocation of patents, when 
it appears that these have facilitated the de- 
velopment of monopolies inimical to the public 
interest.” 

The minority group of three members ex- 


pressed general agreement with the recom- 
mendations relating to the establishment of a 
Federal Trade and Industry Commission, but 
dissented from recommendation (c) above, on 
the ground that it would permit a formerly 
competitive trade or industry to secure control 
of prices and would encourage by law the 
“very conditions of monopoly which have led 
to so much difficulty.” This group made reser- 
vations also with respect to recommendation 
(b) and urged that 


‘no industry should be declared a monopoly 
unless all attempts to restore competition and 
make it a competitive industry have failed and 
unless it is clear that all such attempts are likely 
to fail. It is only in these instances, which we 
. hope will be very rare, that the Commission 
should recommend that the industry be declared 
a monopoly and subject to regulation as such. 
It should be realized that to declare an in- 
dustry to be monopolistic in character, and there- 
fore subject to Commission regulation, is to make 
an exception to the rules that competition alone 
should be the regulating factor. As our whole 
competitive economy is based upon the de- 
sirability and reality of competition between the 
industries responsible for the bulk of the pro- 
duction and business of the country, no industry 
should be enabled by application to the Com- 
mission to change its status and thereby qualify 
itself for exceptional treatment, which in some 
instances might possibly be of advantage to it, 
without solemn sanction by some governing body 
or instutition. The majority report recom- 
mends that this governing body or institution 
should be the Goovernor in Council: we think 
it should be Parliament itself.” 


The Price Spreads Commission included in 
the annexes to its report a summary of legis- 
lation of principal industrial nations relating 
to trade combinations; also a report of a Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation recommending certain amendments to 
the Combines Investigation Act, and a memo- 
randum commenting on these proposals. 

The complete report, priced af one dollar, 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Accident Prevention in Quebec 


Featuring the annual conference of the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents was the safety exhibit 
of the latest methods and devices put into 
practice for the prevention of accidents in 
industry. The safety exhibit was officially 
opened by Hon. E. L. Patenaude, Lieutenant- 
Governor who paid tribute to the work of 
the association. It was estimated that over 
2,000 were in attendance at the various 
technical sessions. 

Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general manager of 
the association, reported that 10,000 plants 
throughout the province had been visited by 
representatives of the association and 5,000 
industrial accidents had been investigated. 
He reported that some 770 employers failed 
to report their operations to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, and that the total 
payroll of such non-reporting employers was 
over $4,500,000. During the year, almost 800 
safety committees had been organized 
throughout the province and the educational 
department had conducted weekly radio talks, 
safety rallies and moving picture demonstra- 
tions. Some 350,000 posters had been dis- 
tributed in the past year, 80,000 copies of the 
official organ had been sent out, while 175,000 
circulars and 43,000 leaflets had been printed 
and distributed. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada who was a 
guest speaker, emphasized that accidents had 
increased recently by workers returning to 
industry after long periods of unemployment. 
He pointed out that such men, who had been 
skilled workers, had “lost their dexterity and 
safety sense.” 





Passage of the Byrne-Killigrew bill to es- 
tablish a system of unemployment insurance 
in New York State brings the number of 
States having such laws to four. Wisconsin 
enacted an unemployment reserve system in 
1932 (Lasour Gazerte, March, 1932, page 323) 
and Utah and Wyoming passed such measures 
earlier this year. 
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ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA ACT, 1935 
Text of Legislation Providing for Establishment of Advisory Body 


I N pursuance of the Government’s program, 
legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of an Economic Council for Canada 
was adopted by Parliament, and given Royal 
‘Assent on April 17. An outline of the intent 
and purposes of this enactment was given 
in the House of Commons by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir George H. Perley, acting for the Prime 
Minister (Lasour Gazette, April, 1935, page 
309). 
The following is the text of the Act: 


25-26 GEORGE V 
CHAPTER 19 
An Act to establish an Economic Council 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, enacts as follows:— 


1. This Act may be cited as The Economic 
Council of Canada Act, 1935. 

2. Unless the context otherwise requires,— 

(a) “ Chairman” means the Chairman of the 
Economie Council of Canada; 

(b) “Council” means the Economic Council 
established under this Act; 

(c) “Minister” means the member of the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada holding 
the recognized position of first minister. 

3. There shall be. an Honorary Advisory 
Council on social and economic questions which 
shall be known as The Economic Council of 
Canada. 

4. (1) The Council shall consist of the Min- 
ister, who shall be the Chairman, and fifteen 
members who shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. 

(2) The members of the Council shall be 
selected from,— 

(a) officers of the public service of Canada, 
not exceeding seven in number, whose 
administrative duties require considera- 
tion of social or economic problems; 

(b) representatives of organized bodies of a 
social or economic character, not exceed- 
ing five in number; 

-(c) other persons. having special experience 
or knowledge in connection with social or 
economic problems, not exceeding three 
in number. 

(3) No fees or emoluments of any kind shall 
be payable to or received by any member of 
the Council in connection with services rendered 
as such member, but members shall be paid 
actual travelling ‘and living expenses necessarily 
incurred in connection with the business of the 
Council. 

5. (1) The Dominion Statistician shall be 
the Secretary of the Council. 

(2) The Governor in Council may authorize 
the appointment, pursuant to the Civil Service 
Act, of such officers and clerks as may be 
deemed necessary. 

(3) The Council may, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act but subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council, 
temporarily employ such assistants as are neces- 
sary in connection with any special work or 
investigation, and the remuneration or ex- 


penses of such assistants may, on the certificate 
of the Secretary, be paid out of moneys appro- 
priated by Parliament for the work of the 
ng ac 

The duties of the Council shall be to dis- 
este such duties of an advisory character as 
the Chairman may request them to undertake 
and particularly, without limiting the general- 
ity of the foregoing, 

(a) to study, investigate, report and advise 
upon questions relating to the general 
trend of social or economic conditions or 
to any social or economic problem of 
Canada, and to authorize the investiga- 
tions in that behalf as hereinafter pro- 
vided; 

(6) to make recommendations to promote 
and co-ordinate social and economic re- 
search within Canada; 

(c) to make recommendations to co-ordinate 
the activities of a social or economic 
character of the several departments of 
the Government of Canada; 

(d) to make recommendations as to the or- 
ganization of statistics as the basic data 
required for social and economic investi- 
gations; 

(e) to publish such reports and findings as 
may be considered to be in the public 
interest. 


7. The Council shall meet at least twice a 
year or oftener as may be decided by the 
Chairman. 

8. The Dominion Statistician shall undertake 
any special statistical investigation under the 
Statistics Act which the Council requires, and 
the provisions of the Statistics Act shall apply 
in any such case as if the investigations were 
had under that Act. 

9. The Council may set up committees in con- 
nection with any questions referred to it 
and may add to any such committees persons 
who are not members of the Council, and per- 
sons so added to a committee shall be regarded 
as associate members of the Council for the 
purpose of the reference in question. 

10. The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations governing the procedure of the Council 
and other matters connected with the proper 
administration of this Act. 

11. The Secretary shall prepare an annual 
report to the Minister with regard to the work 
and findings of the Council during the preceding 
year, which report shall be tabled in the House 
of Commons. 

12. Moneys appropriated by Parliament for 
the purposes of the Council shall be expended 
under the direction of the Minister and all 
such expenditure shall be subject to audit by 
the Auditor General. 





The recent movement to apply the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act to blind people over 40 years of age 
(Lasour Gazerte, February, 1935, page 100; 
March, 1935, page 304; and April, 1935, page 
312) gained support in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture which passed a resolution urging such 
action. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


if Bes Special Parliamentary Committee on 

Housing, which was appointed on Febru- 
ary 18 on motion of the Prime Miuinister to 
consider and report upon the inauguration 
of a national policy of house building (LABouR 
GazeTTe, March, 1935, page 223), has made 
its third and final report, presenting its 
recommendations, 

As a result of the data adduced from a 
mass of evidence upon the sociological and 
economic principles involved, the Committee 
has arrived at certain basic conclusions re- 
garding adequate housing. At the outset, it 
defines the scope of the problem as follows: 


“Comprehensive housing and town plan- 
ning rests upon a biological basis. The prob- 
lem of town planning, which includes housing, 
is to create a condition of environment in 
which human life can thrive. Anything short 
of that gives deterioration and degradation 
of the human element and all the social and 
political ills that generally follow and accom- 
pany these processes. It is a problem having 
to do with the maintenance of human life 
and its enhancement, by providing proper 
physical environment.” 


Dealing with existing conditions and basic 
requirements, the report states the situation 
thus :— 


“The ‘white-collar’ wage earners, with in- 
comes at about $1,250 can, in general, afford 
one-third of their incomes for rental, but the 
semi-skilled factory worker and the unskilled 
labourer with incomes from $550 to $750 can- 
not, as a matter of social economics, afford to 
pay more than one-fifth of their incomes for 
rent. 

“Many people own houses for renting but 
do not wish to rent them at such figures, and, 
as a result, there is difficulty in finding proper 
accommodation. The trouble is that there 
never was accommodation designed objective- 
ly for the low wage earner. 

“The prevailing opinion would seem to be 
that the community as a whole has some 
responsibility for the housing of its people. 

“There will always be a large number of 
people who cannot afford to purchase a home, 
and it becomes the business of some agency, 
municipal, provincial or federal, to see to it 
that a sufficient number of suitable and sani- 
tary dwellings are available for rent.” 

According to the evidence, the basic hous- 
ing shortage “lies in the needs of the low 
wage earner for whom the minimum of health 
and amenity should be provided on a basis 
of rental within his capacity to pay.” 

It was pointed out that to “meet this 
requirement, such housing must provide pro- 


tection from the weather, adequate lighting 
and ventilation, be capable of being properly 
heated; be equipped with sanitary conven- 
lences and drainage and be furnished with 
such facilities as make the amenities of family 
life sufficient, convenient and hygienic.” 

The normal family requirements were pre- 
dicated upon dwelling units having three bed- 
rooms, living-room, kitchen and bathroom 
with lesser accommodation where the family 
unit does not involve children. 

Mass production in order to obtain low 
unit cost, was regarded as essential to econ- 
omical construction, the houses to be builf in 
accordance with “established sound town 
planning theories,’ governing accessibility, 
zoning, number to the acre and other factors. 
Strict control in construction and maintenance 
was also regarded as of first importance, 


The evidence submitted emphasized a num- 


ber of major considerations, which were 
enumerated as follows: 
The term “housing” should be considered 


to include construction, reconstruction, repairs 
(rehabilitation), demolition of houses and slum 
clearance, 

2. Housing is primarily the direct responsi- 
bility of the individual co- LODE ADE with the 
local authority. (lay | 

3, A national emergency will soon develop un- 
less the building of dwellings be greatly in- 
creased. 

4. The formulation, institution and pursuit 
of a policy of adequate housing should be 
accepted as a social responsibility. 

5. There is no apparent prospect of the low 
rental housing need being met through un- 
aided private “enterprise, pbuilding for profit. 

6. The magnitude of the task involved in any 
program designed to eliminate in its entirety 
the housing problem in Canada is fully realized 
and appreciated; that such a program would 
involve intensive, continuous application and 
effort over a period of years is manifest; but 
that the initiation of such is imperative is 
obvious from even the necessarily limited in- 
quiry into prevailing housing conditions in which 
it has been your Committee’s privilege to 
engage. 

7. The accurate determination of the number 
of houses required to meet the needs of the 
people, annual and accumulative, and to over- 
take existing shortage, must necessarily be the 
subject of intensive direct and statistical in- 
vestigation. At least the provision of dwelling 
units to the number of 25,000 should be initi- 
ated immediately throughout Canada. 

8. Selective tenancy of Government aided 
housing should be based on total family income 
and ability to pay economic rent. 

9. The acuteness of the housing problem les- 
sens to the degree that the wage scales of low 
Wage earners is improved. 

10. Provision should be made for long term 
mortgages, in view of the long term amortiza- 
tion generally associated with housing. 

11. A major item in the financing of housing 
is interest charges. There is, therefore, a close 
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and vital relationship between interest charges 
and economic rents. 


12. That the principle afd institution of 
mortgage banks, as established in other coun- 
tries, be investigated with a view to their effect 
upon the lowering of housing costs. 


13. That slum areas have been shown to cast 
very heavy expenses on many branches of public 
administration such as health, welfare, fire pre- 
vention, administration of justice, etc., may Jus- 
tify public assistance, which is likely to prove 
as sound financially as it is certainly desirable 
socially. 

14. Against public liabilities may be set cer- 
tain very real, if in some cases, immeasurable, 
assets. Good housing means less expenditure on 
prevention of disease, less crime, greater bene- 
fits for education, less unemployability as op- 
posed to unemployment. The elimination of bad 
conditions has a cash value as well as a moral 
value to the nation. Further, there are wider 
economic aspects to consider. Bold and con- 
structive housing projects will increase employ- 
ment both directly and indirectly through the 
activity generated. To mitigate any liabilities 
on the national finances the cost of unemploy- 
ment would be directly reduced, tangible and 
needed assets will be created, the yield of sales 
and income taxes will be increased by the 
profits of those in building and industry as well 
as those who benefit from the increased spend- 
ing power of wage earners employed through 
the undertaking. 


15. Reference made in this report to the low 
monthly rental possible of payment by low wage 
earners should not be accepted in any way as 
indicative of the setting of any wage scale. 
Government assisted housing should not be 


taken advantage of to reduce the standard of 
living. 

16. That the initiation of a policy of new con- 
struction and particularly of repairs (rehabili- 
tation) will appreciably stimulate private own- 
ers to do likewise, will also proportionately re- 
lease for demolition slum buildings presently 
retained for want of other accommodation. 

17. The construction industry lends itself most 
effectively to the alleviation of unemployment 
and consequently to a reduction of those relief 
charges now being borne by federal, provincial 
and municipal taxpayers. 

Recommendations—In conclusion, the re- 
port made the following recommendations :— 

1. That a Housing Authority be established 
with power to initiate, direct, approve and con- 
trol projects and policies, and to allocate such 
moneys, as in the opinion of Parliament, may 
be necessary for the purpose of assisting a 
program of urban and rural housing. 

2. That said Authority be authorized to nego- 
tiate agreements with any province, municipal- 
ity, society, corporation or individual with a 
view to promoting construction, reconstruction 
and repair of such dwellings as may be neces- 
sary, and the extension of financial assistance 
at such favourable rates of interest, periods of 
amortization and other terms, as shall encour- 
age housing. 

3. That as its first consideration the said 
Authority be urged to take action in respect 
to repairs (rehabilitation), presently needed. 

4. That such national housing policy be so 
framed, with respect to provision for employ- 
ment, as to endeavour to co-relate and co-ordi- 
nate the efforts of provincial, municipal and 
other public authorities, and private agencies 
in relation thereto. 





REPORT ON HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE FOR MONTREAL 


REPORT on housing and slum clearance 

for Montreal was recently prepared by 

a Joint Committee of the Montreal Board of 

Trade and the City Improvement League 

Incorporated. (A report along somewhat 

similar lines respecting housing conditions in 

Toronto was published in the Lasour Gazerte, 
November, 1934, page 1008.) 


The Montreal report is “intended to be 
informative for the general public, and of use 
to Federal, Provincial and Municipal Authori- 
ties, when dealing with Housing and Slum 
Clearance as parts of the National economic 
problem.” The Committee has found that 
the slums of Montreal are relatively small 
even when taken as a whole, but they are 
scattered throughout a dozen wards where 
their presence does harm to adjoining real 
estate values. The area of potential deteriora- 
tion is regarded as extensive. “There has for 
long been a marked shortage in low rent 
dwellings” states the report, which adds that 
“the prevailing type of dwellings under the 
present system of ownership and manage- 
ment fails to provide accommodation for the 
lower wage earners, at rents they can afford 


to pay. An acute actual shortage of dwell- 
ings is now in sight.” 

For purposes of investigation the Com- 
mittee has divided the wage earners of the 
City into four groups. 

(1) “White collar” 
manual workers. 

(2) Artisans and skilled manual workers. 

(3) Semi-skilled and other low wage 
earners. 

(4) Unskilled wage earners. 

The ratios which these several groups in 
Montreal bear to the total population of the 
City and the numbers of their dependents 
have been carefully studied. It has been 
found that they constitute a major portion 
of the whole population. 

The Committee has accepted the view, 
borne out by recent studies, “that the cost 
to the community at large of leaving the 
lower wage groups to find accommodation in 
deteriorated structures is not economically 
sound—that it is cheaper for the community 
at large to bear a substantial part of the 
cost of providing adequate accommodation for 
these wage groups.” 


and highly — skilled 
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An annual construction program of 4,000 
dwellings at rentals within the means of the 
lower wage groups is estimated as being the 
housing requirement for Montreal. 

Under sections dealing with Federal, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal action, the report states, 
in part:— 

“The Committee, having taken cognizance 
of the difficulties which have arisen in 
financing public projects, on the principle of 
equal, or unequal shares, derived from 
Federal, Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
mental sources; and recognizing that any 
system of financial guarantees involving all, 
or more than one, of these governmental 
bodies, applies in practice only to the greater 
governmental body concerned, recommends 
unhesitatingly that financial aid, whether in 
the form of guarantees, or loans, or subsidies, 
be derived from Federal sources. 


“Should the Federal Government extend 
financial facilities to housing and slum clear- 
ance operations within municipalities, this can 
best be done directly through properly con- 
stituted corporations, on British or United 
States models, rather than by distributing 
credit to the provinces, to be redistributed 
in turn by the provinces to the municipalities, 
as was done in the post war housing effort. 


“The procedure recommended demands, as 
a first step, that the Federal Government 
should set up a National Housing Board, 
whose prime function would be to pass upon 
the merits of schemes submitted by Housing 
Corporations when requesting state aid in any 
form. A National Housing Board would be 
a far more efficient and economical instru- 
ment for dealing with the assisted housing 
needs of a population of only 10,000,000, 
than any system of Provincial Boards could 
be. 

“A chief function of the Housing Board 
would be the approval of schemes, on their 
merits, and the recommendation of the 
appropriate financial structures relative to the 
rentals involved. ‘Supervision of operation 
would also come within its purview. This 
might be facilitated by a local Advisory 
Board, the members of which might also be 
members of the National Housing Board. 


“With Federal participation in housing 
finance as outlined, the Provincial Legisla- 
ture would be called upon only to make 
certain enactments for the better stability of 
the investments in housing. 


“This would include the matter of town 
planning and zoning legislation on the lines 
of the proposals put forward by the City 
Improvement League of Montreal in 1929. 
This scheme of legislation covers all the 
necessary points with two exceptions. The 
original proposals need strengthening, to 
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facilitate the acquisition of land, both within 
and without the boundaries of a muni- 
cipality; they also require an addition for 
the control of development in certain areas 
contiguous to housing operations, but outside 
the confines of municipalities, as is now pro- 
vided for in British town planning legislation. 

“Municipal action, related to assisted hous- 
ing, should first be directed to securing from 
Quebec, town planning and zoning enabling 
legislation of the nature referred to and to 
the constitution of permanent Town and 
Regional Planning Commissions to operate 
under this legislation” 

In conclusion, the report declares: 

“Low rent housing on adequate standards 
is only economically possible to-day under 
corporate ownership and management, with 
public credit engaged in the undertaking. It 
is only so possible when every economy in 
cost, and the protection which a strict zoning 
control can supply, are exercisable. The 
choice must le between tolerating such slums 
as we have, while watching new ones develop, 
and putting our provincial and municipal 
controls in order, so that corporate enter- 
prise and public credit may safely engage 
together in housing and slum clearance opera- 
tions.” 





Prosecutions under the Ontario Minimum 


Wage Act 


In reply to a question asked in the Ontario 
legislature respecting prosecutions and convic- 
tions under the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. A. W. Roebuck, 
K.C., gave out the following information :— 

The number of prosecutions instituted by 
the Board from November 1, 1933, until July 
15, 1934, was forty-eight; from July 15 to 
September 15, 1934, thirteen; and from Sep- 
tember 15, 1934, to March 20, 1935, eighteen. 
The number of convictions secured from 
November 1, 1933, to September 15, 1934, was 
twenty-four, and the number settled in court 
without convictions being registered was 
thirty-six. Of the eighteen prosecutions from 
September 15, 1934, to March 20, 1935, con- 
victions were secured in two cases while 
twelve cases were settled in court without 
convictions being registered. 

Wage adjustments made by the Board from 
November 1, 1933, until July 15, 1934, num- 
bered 707; from July 15 to September 15, 
1934, there were 200; and from September 15, 
1934, to March 20, 1935, there were 556 ad- 
justments. 

The amount of money collected in arrears 
of wages from employers as the result of 
efforts of the Board was $37,832.18 from No- 
vember 1, 1933, to July 16, 1934; $5,974.06 
from July 17 to September 15, 1934; and 
$15,168.50 from September 15, 1934, to March 
20, 1935. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report for 1934, With Reports of Provincial Safety Leagues 


Pe sixteenth annual report of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League reviews 
the activities of the various affiliated asso- 
cilations engaged in safety work during the 
year 1934. In its promotion of accident pre- 
vention and safety, the Canadian National 
Safety League is the co-ordinating agency of 
the following provincial leagues: Ontario 
Safety League, British Columbia Safety 
League, Manitoba Safety League, Province 
of Quebec Safety League, and the Saskatche- 
wan Safety League. In addition, member- 
ship is maintained in various national and 
foreign organizations. 

In addressing the meeting of the Canadian 
National Safety League recently held in 
Toronto, His Worship the Mayor summar- 
ized its objects and the increased necessity 
for its continuance as follows:— 

“Tt has always been the aim of the Safety 
League to educate men, women and children 
to the necessity of preaching safety, of prac- 
tising safety and of always endeavouring to 
reduce to the very minimum accidents occur- 
ring because of an indifference to the safety 
laws and to the safety practices which should 
be followed by every citizen at the present 
time. We are living in a day when hazards 
are almost at-.their peak. I venture to say 
that there never was a time in the history of 
the world when transportation had reached 
such a stage of rapidity as it has at the 
present time, and it therefore requires that 
there should be almost a new sense developed 
within human beings, that they might have 
almost intuitions of approaching dangers. If 
they have not something of that character 
there is bound to be a greater increase in 
accidents, fatal and otherwise, throughout not 
only the City of Toronto but through the 
Province of Ontario and the entire Dominion 
of Canada.” 

The general manager’s report indicated that 
the regular bulletin service and distribution 
of literature was continued during the past 
year. Approximately 18,000 pieces of safety 
literature was supplied to the schools, etc., 
while 15,000 safety calendars were also pre- 
pared and distributed, 


Ontario Safety League—The 21st annual 
report of the Ontario Association shows that 
during 1934 there was an increase of 196 fatal 
accidents. In the general manager’s summary 
of 1934 safety work, reference was made to 
the chief features of the year’s program— 
school work and industrial and public safety. 
The former consisted of illustrated lectures 
us safety talks supplemented by lecture 


work in summer camps and play grounds dur- 
ing the vacation period. In 1934, 454 safety 
talks were given in 292 schools to 139,250 
pupils. There was the usual bulletin service, 
emphasizing traffic and aquatic hazards. The 
police department in Toronto and other cities 
and towns supply school safety patrols, and 
in some places the older boys are organized 
to look after the safety of the smaller pupils. 
One hundred schoo! traffic signs, warning 
motorists of their approach to a school, were 
provided rural communities. The annual 
essay contest on ways in which children may 
prevent motor vehicle accidents, resulted in 
over seven thousand entries, four hundred 
dollars in cash prizes being awarded. 

The work of the League in public safety 
consisted of the distribution of special and 
traffic bulletins distributed to industrial plants, 
to the press, and to the chiefs of police in 
cities, towns andi villages in the province. 

Special bulletins were distributed to sum- 
mer hotels, amusement parks, boat liveries, 
aquatic clubs, camps and railway stations. 
During the year 1934 fifty-three safety talks 
were broadcast by the general manager. In 
October, 1934, the Safe Drivers ’Club was or- 
ganized. All drivers employed by member 
companies were made members of this club 
and were supplied with Safe Drivers’ emblems 
for their trucks. They have the privilege of 
reporting any case of careless or reckless driv- 
ing which may come to their notice. 

There was a total of 220,000 pieces of litera- 
ture covering every phase of safety work, dis- 
tributed during the year. The accident sta- 
tistics for the province showed that there 
was a total of 15,864 non-fatal and 1,611 fatal 
accidents in 1934 as compared with 14,113 non- 
fatal and 1,415 fatal in 1933. As in previous 
years the six factors causing the largest num- 
ber of fatalities were: automotive vehicles, 
512; aquatic hazards, 285; falls, 179; rail- 
roads, 91; burns and scalds, 66; and fires, 61. 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario body 
addresses were given by Hon. Thos. B. 
McQuesten, Minister of Health, and Mr, Tom 
Moore, President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the former addressing par- 
ticularly the commercial drivers in his audi- 
ence. The League awards medals annually to 
drivers of commercial motor vehicles who 
had a year free from accidents. In 1934 over 
1,200 such medals were awarded. 

Reports of a less detailed nature, but indi- 
cating the same general line of safety activ- 
ity, were presented from the provincial 
leagues of Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN AND MANITOBA IN 1935 


Saskatchewan 


URING the session of the Legislature of 
Saskatchewan from November 15, 1934, 
to February 22, 1935, several labour laws were 
amended and new statutes were enacted re- 
garding the coal mining industry, the relief of 
distress and unemployment and the control of 
electrical wiring and apparatus. An Act re- 
specting the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare establishes a bureau under that name 
in the new Department of Municipal Affairs 
which is to take over some of the duties 
formerly carried on by the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries. The latter 
Department is abolished. 


The Coal Mining Industry Act, which will 
come into force on proclamation, repeals the 
Coal Mines Licensing and Regulation Act 
enacted in 1934. On October 29, 1934, the 
Saskatchewan Government appointed Mr. Jus- 
tice W. F. A. Turgeon a commissioner under 
the Inquiries Act to inquire “into all factors 
entering into wage level and coal prices having 
to do with the coal mining industry in 
Saskatchewan, including market conditions, 
alleged unfair business practices, wage and 
working conditions and, generally, to inquire 
into the whole of the operation of the said 
industry with the object of recommending to 
the Government of the Province what action, if 
any, by legislation or otherwise, should be 
taken by the Government in connection with 
the operation of the said industry in the in- 
terests of the public, the workers and the in- 
dustry itself.’ Mr. Justice Turgeon’s report 
was made after the Coal Mining Industry Act 
had been introduced and passed. The Bill. 
however, appears to have been drafted with 
the problems presented to the Commissioner 
in mind. Matters in dispute between the oper- 
ators of the large deep-seam mines, the strip- 
ping mines and the small mines as to unfair 
methods of competition, including price-cut- 
ting, wage-rates, etc., are dealt with in the re- 
port. Other points taken up relate to working 
conditions, workmen’s compensation, hours of 
labour and collective bargaining. As to the 
Coal Mining Industry Act, the Commissioner 
observes that it 
“confers upon the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources, and upon the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, powers which, in their exercise, will no 
doubt conduce to an adjustment of those re- 
lations between mine operators and their em- 
ployees, in the consideration of which questions 
pertaining to collective bargaining are included. 

. To come now to the questions which are a 
cause of disturbance in the mining industry and 


which still must be disposed of, T am confident 
that the recently enacted Coal Mining Industry 


Act, 1935, provides the means of disposing of 
them. I refer to such questions as prices, wages, 
weights, business practices, ete., and I have no 
doubt that those charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act, as well as those coming under its 
provisions, will work out a system for the con- 
duct of the industry which will prove of benefit 
to all concerned: operators properly entitled 
to carry on their business, their employees and 
the consumers. The licensing system will, of 
course, enable the Government to prescribe con- 
ditions of general application which will guard 
against the occurrence of some things which are 
now subjects of complaint.” 

In addition to giving the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council power to license all operators 
of coal mines and to restrict operations to 
licensed persons, the new statute charges the 
Minister of Natural Resources with the duty 
of encouraging improvement in the conditions 
of coal mining and the development of the 
natural resources of Saskatchewan in relation 
to coal mining. For these purposes, the Min- 
ister is empowered to make any inquiries he 
deems desirable, to promote and attend con- 
ferences of operators or employees, to pro- 
mote the formation of associations of operators 
or employees with the object of improving con- 
ditions and to assist them with information 
and advice in any manner likely to lead to 
the betterment of the industry and the public 
interest. The new Coal Mining Industry Act 
makes somewhat similar provision for the set- 
ting up of codes and standards of ethics ap- 
plicable to the coal mining industry within 
the province to those provided for in the 
Alberta Department of Trade and Industry 
Act of 1934. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to formulate codes and 
set up standards with a view to stabilizing the 
industry and prohibiting competitive practices 
detrimental to the industry as a whole or to 
the operators or employees or to the public. 
Such standards may be arrived at after con- 
sultation with the operators and workpeople. 
In particular, the Lieutenant-Governor is auth- 
orized to establish minimum prices for the sale 
of products of the coal mining industry at 
wholesale or retail, and standard hours of 
labour and wages for persons employed. The 
retail price of coal and minimum wages for 
any classes of mine workers may be fixed. No 
codes or orders may be put in force if they 
affect or interfere with the importing or ex- 
porting of coal or any interprovincial busi- 
ness. For contravening the statute or any 
code made binding under the provisions, a 
maximum penalty of $100 and costs or, in de- 
fault of payment, imprisonment for not more 
than two months, may be imposed on any 
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individual. In the case of a corporation, the 
maximum penalty is $500 and costs. 


The Relief Act, 1935, repealing the pro- 
visional statute of 1933 as amended in 1934, 
continues for another year the powers given 
under the earlier statutes to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into agreements 
with the Dominion Government and with the 
municipalities for the purpose of providing re- 
lief within the province. Another statute pro- 
vides for the winding up of the Saskatche- 
wan Relief Commission, which was established 
in 1932, and confers on the Provincial Treas- 
urer power to act in matters respecting the 
Commission. ; 


Under the Electrical Inspection and Licen- 
sing Act, which repeals the Electrical Licensing 
Act of 1928-29, the Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission is authorized to issue licences to 
journeymen and electricians certified to be 
qualified by the examining board. More 
stringent regulations are laid down in the new 
Act as to inspection, returns by employers, 
defective work by contractors and electricians, 
and the sale of electrical apparatus by supply 
houses. 


Some changes were made in the Minimum 
Wage Act, several of them being made through 
amendments to the Bill as introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly. Under a 1934 amend- 
ment to the Act, the Minimum Wage Board 
was given power, with the approval of the 
Tieutenant-Governor in Council, to declare the 
Act to apply to male workers. No action was 
taken under this section during the year but 
the 1985 Bill was amended by the Legislature 
to extend the definition of the word “em- 
ployee” to include any male worker to whom 
the Act may be made applicable. Other 
amendments made during its passage through 
the Legislature restrict the application of the 
Act to hotels, including boarding houses, and 
to restaurants which give accommodation to 
more than five persons. For violation of the 
Act or any orders under it, the minimum fine 
is raised from $10 to $25. Another section 
added in the Legislature empowers the Mini- 
mum Wage Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to make an 
order extending the Act to any portion of the 
province other than a city or town and to 
any class of employees not mentioned ‘n the 
Act. Previously, the Board had power to ex- 
tend the Act to places with a population of 
1,500 or more but no authority was given to 
extend it to other workers than those em- 
ployed in shops and: factories as these places 
were defined in the Act. A “shop” included 
a mail-order house, hotel, restaurant, barber 
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shop, beauty parlour and place of business of 
a tobacconist or news agent. An amendment 
also made in the Legislative Assembly stipu- 
lates that all parts of a building or place 
used in connection with the sale of goods by 
retail are within the scope of the Act and not 
only the part where goods are exposed jor 
sale. Another change made was in the sec- 
tion empowering the Board to fix the propor- 
tion of “apprentices” that might be employed. 
The section was amended to include “learners 
or inexperienced employees.” The Bill, as pre- 
sented to the Legislature and assented to, pro- 
vided for the future administration of the Act 
by the Minister of the new Department of 
Municipal Affairs and stipulated that, notwith- 
standing the restriction to six months of the 
period during which prosecutions might be 
brought and wages recovered, magistrates or 
justices might order payment to be made to 
any employee paid less than the minimum 
fixed by the orders of the Board even if six 
months had elapsed since the payments were 
made. The amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act came into effect on May 1, 1935. 

Under an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, the com- 
missioners, or members of the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board, are to hold office during 


the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and the chairman during good be- 
haviour for ten years. The latter may only 
be removed for cause during that period on 
address of the Legislative Assembly. Formerly 
all the commissioners, including the chairman, 
held office for ten years but could be removed 
for cause. 

An amendment, making clearer the intent 
of the Act as to procedure in the case of 
actions brought to recover compensation, was 
made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1911, under which certain workpeople not cov- 
ered by the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act, 1929, are compensated for in- 
dustrial accidents. 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was 
altered to strike out the stipulation that “no 
employee shall work” from the section de- 
claring employees entitled to a weekly rest- 
day with such exceptions as are provided in 
the Act, and prohibiting employers requiring 
employees to work in any industry without 
such period of rest. 


An amendment to the Steam Boilers Act 
makes provision for a permanent certificate, 
on the recommendation of an inspector and 
payment of a fee of $3, to any person to 
whom a fireman’s certificate has been issued 
for five or more years. 
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The Public Service Vehicles Act, 1933, which 
relates to motor vehicles carrying passengers 
or goods on public highways for compensa- 
tion, was amended to define more particularly 
the powers of the Public Utility Board to 
make regulations governing drivers of public 
service vehicles and to extend their authority 
to drivers of commercial vehicles, that is, 
trucks. The Board now has power to regu- 
late the hours of employment and wages of 
drivers of public service and commercial 
vehicles. 


The Milk Control Act, 1935, provides for a 
Milk Control Board to take over powers given 
in 1983 to the Local Government Board to 
regulate the distribution of milk by licensing 
distributors and fixing prices of milk. 


A resolution of the Legislative Assembly on 
February 19 expressed satisfaction with the 
resolution of the House of Commons of Feb- 
ruary 18 in favour of unemployment insurance 
and the co-operation of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment with the Dominion in establishing 
unemployment insurance throughout Canada 
“which will tend to maintain men in employ- 
ment through compelling industry to make the 
major contribution toward the maintenance 
of their employees while unemployed.” An 
amendment added that “it is hoped that the 
Dominion Parliament will be ever ready to 
make such changes in the Canadian unem- 
ployment insurance scheme as modern condi- 
tions may make necessary from time to time.” 
The original motion declared in favour of a 
system of non-contributory unemployment in- 
surance but was amended in the Assembly. 


Manitoba 


The Legislature of Manitoba during its ses- 
sion from February 12 to April 6, 1935, dealt 
with several matters of labour interest. The 
Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, em- 
powering the Provincial Government and muni- 
cipalities to borrow money to relieve distress 
from unemployment, was continued to be in 
force until April 30, 1986. An amendment to 
the Child Welfare Act enables a mother’s 
allowance to be paid in respect of a child who 
has lived in Manitoba for less than the two 
years prior to the death of the father re- 
quired under the amendment of 1934, if the 
father had resided in the province for at least 
two years prior to his death and if the child 
is not eligible for an allowance or maintenance 
in any other jurisdiction and the case is one 
recommended by the Child Welfare Board. 

The Fair Wage Act, 1916, applying to public 
works, was extended in 1934 to cover private 
works of over $100 value in towns of popula- 
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tion exceeding 2,000 or to any portion of the 
province to which it was made to apply by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Work 
under the direction of an owner or tenant 
without a view to the sale or rental of the 
property was excluded from the Act. At the 
1935 legislative session, this provision was 
amended to restrict the exemption as to work 
done by an owner or tenant to work where 
no more than three men are employed in addi- 
tion to the regular maintenance staff, if any. 
Work done by maintenance men paid by the 
month is not included. A change was made 
in the section requiring publication of the 
regulations made under the Act in two suc- 
cessive issues of the Manitoba Gazette in 
order to validate an order governing private 
work issued on July 7, 1934, and published 
only once. As amended, orders need be gaz- 
etted only once and those already published 
are declared valid. 


In 1934, the Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to empower the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make an order extending the 
Act to any portion of the province not in a 
city or to extend the Act or regulations under 
it to employees in an industry not specifically 
provided for in the Act. The original statute 
applied only to employees in mail-order houses, 
offices, places of amusement, shops and fac- 
tories in any city in Manitoba. At the 1935 
session of the Legislature, the powers of the 
Lieutenant-Governor were stated more defi- 
nitely and the amendments were made retro- 
active to April 7, 1934, the date on which 
the 1984 statute went into effect. It is now 
provided that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may declare that any order of the 
Minimum Wage Board applicable to a city 
or any proposed order of the Board shall 
apply to any portion of the province and that 
any order shall apply to employees in any 
or all offices, vocations, pursuits, trades, in- 
dustries, businesses or callings. He may de- 
clare, further, that the provisions of the Act 
shall extend to any portion of the province 
or to any or all employees in all offices, voca- 
tions, etc. These powers of the Licutenant- 
Governor in Council may be exercised on the 
recommendation of the Minimum Wage Board 
which is authorized to recommend the exten- 
sion of minimum wage orders to any part of 
the province and to any class of employees. * 
Various sections of the Act are amended to 
bring them into line with the above changes. 
The Act is to be administered by “the Min- 
ister of Labour or such other member of the 
Executive Council as is appointed to admin- 
ister” it. 
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By an amendment to the Shops Regula- 
tion Act, the restrictions imposed by the Act 
on the employment of children, the working 
hours of young persons and women and the 
provisions of the Act to ensure health and 
safety now apply to beauty parlours or any 
places where the business of hairdressing is 
carried on or any place where clothes are 
cleaned, repaired or pressed for profit. 

Changes made in the Highway Traffic Act 
include the provision that the Municipal and 
Public Utility Board may now require per- 
sons proposing to become drivers of pubtic 
service vehicles and commercial trucks to fur- 
nish a medical certificate of fitness for the 
work and to submit to such driving or other 
tests as the Board may order. 

Regulation of taxicabs in Greater Winnipeg 
was provided for in the Taxicab Act. A board 
made up of the members of the Municipal 
and Public Utility Board of the province 
together with the chief constable of Winnipeg 
and the chairman of the traffic committee of 
the city council, or the nominees of the two 
latter, is authorized to issue licences to taxi- 
cab operators and to drivers and to regulate 
livery and “ drive-yourself” motor vehicles. 
A certificate of good character is required for 
a driver’s licence as well as proof of medical 
fitness and a chauffeur’s licence under the High- 
way Traffic Act. No driver may be permitted 
to be on duty more than 12 hours in any one 
day or more than 6 days in any week. A mini- 
mum wage of $15 must be paid any driver who 
is employed by the week and $1.40 a day to 
any driver employed otherwise than by the 
week. If the latter is on duty more than 4 
hours in any one day, he must be paid at least 
$1.40 for such day and not less than 30 cents 
an hour for each additional hour he is on 
duty on that day. The Board may vary the 
terms of this section under changed conditions, 
provided the minium wage is not less than 
at the above rate. The Board may also re- 
quire wages to be paid in cash or by cheque 
and prescribe conditions governing the re- 
ceipting and accounting of wages to taxicab 
drivers. Other powers are given the Board 
with a view to providing for the safety and 
comfort of passengers and to appoint inspectors 
to enforce the Act. 

The Municipal Act, 1933, was amended to 
enable municipal corporations to make by- 
laws for licensing and regulating persons oper- 
ating wood-sawing or wood-cutting machines 
and for requiring the use of such safety de- 
vices and practices as may be recommended 
by the Manitoba Bureau of Labour. 

The Trade Practices Inquiry Act which is 
to come into force on proclamation, provides 


for inquiry by the Minister charged with the 
administration of the statute into complaints 
made by any four residents of Manitoba, over 
21 years of age, that any person or persons 
carrying on any trade in the province are 
offering for sale, by misleading advertising, 
goods of inferior quality or are manufacturing 
or selling adulterated products, or making un- 
fair charges for storing, repairing, packing, 
etc., any articles, or for selling or disposing 
of any article, or are making use of unfair 
advertising or statements, or are offering to 
provide educational services or facilities to 
students which are inadequate for the purpose 
or are making improper or misleading appeals 
to the public for financial support or dona- 
tions of any kind or are following or using 
unfair, detrimental or improper practices of any 
kind. Complaints may also be made as to 
conditions in any trade which are detrimental 
to persons carrying on the trade or to per- 
sons employed in it or the public. When 
the Minister decides that the complaint is not 
merely frivolous or vexatious, he shall recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
that an inquiry be made. One or more per- 
sons may be appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council as a board of inquiry in 
such case. Proceedings of a board may be 
conducted in public or in private and all 
powers necessary for requiring witnesses, docu- 
ments, etc., are to be conferred on a board. 
Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for the payment of the 
costs of inquiries, prescribing the form in which 
complaints shall be made and other forms 
for use in investigations and appointing per- 
sons to boards. Reports made by boards of 
inquiry may be made public by the Minister 
at his discretion but the Minister must, with- 
in fifteen days of its opening, make a report 
to the Legislative Assembly covering all in- 
quiries made under the Act. The latter stipu- 
lation was inserted in the Bill after its intro- 
duction in the Legislature. 

An Act to provide for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons was enacted by the 
Legislature in expectation that the Dominion 
Parliament would enact legislation to aid the 
provinces in making such provision. The 
Manitoba statute, which will come into force 
on proclamation, empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to authorize the payment 
of pensions to blind persons between 40 and 
70 years of age in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down in any Dominion statute, to 
enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government pursuant to any Dominion Act 
for such purpose and to make the necessary 
regulations for the proper administration of 
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the Act. The provincial board administering 
old age pensions is to be charged with carrying 
out the provisions of the statute regarding pen- 
sions for the blind. 

A motion in favour of an amendment to the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act was brought 
in and debated but did not reach a vote. The 
resolution pointed out that the present Act 
requires an applicant for a pension to have 
resided in Canada for 20 years and in the 
province in which he makes application for a 
pension for the 5 years immediately preceding 
the date of application. Regulations under 
the Act stipulate that an applicant must not 
have been absent from Canada for more than 
731 consecutive days and must have lived in 
the province for at least 1,095 days in the five 
years preceding his application. The effect of 
these requirements, according to the resolu- 
tion, is that it is possible for Canadian citizens 
over 70 years of age to have lived all their 


Group Insurance for Bush Workers 


A plan of group insurance and_ sickness 
benefits has been put into effect for its em- 
ployees by the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company according to a recent press report. 
It is understood that the company has intro- 
duced this system in an effort to retain a 
permanent staff of known and trained bush 
workers who will form the nucleus for all 
camps. 


It was stated that these men will be re- 
tained on the pay roll during the entire year 
and will be granted twelve days holidays, 
annually, with pay, so that “instead of em- 
ploying 1,500 men just during the winter 
months we will keep between 300 or 400 men 
employed steadily throughout the year with- 
out any large employment turnover.” 


Approximately 325 Spruce Falls bush em- 
ployees will benefit by the new scheme. Each 
employee pays 25 cents per month for a 
coverage of $1,000, the company paying the 
balance, while for another 25 cents per month 
each man is entitled to sickness benefits 
amounting to $7 per week in case of sick- 
ness. A man will be entitled to two months’ 
leave of absence each year and still enjoy the 
benefits of his group insurance and sickness 
coverage. 

In a further effort to establish better living 
conditions for bush workers, it is reported 
that the company has installed a radio in 
each camp, provided a reading room with 
literature in various foreign languages as well 


as English, and improved the quality of the 
food. 
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lives in Canada and in one or other of the 
provinces which have enacted old age pension 
Jegislation and yet be ineligible to receive a 
pension. An amendment to the Act was ad- 
vocated to permit a person to be eligible if he 
had resided in one or more provinces which 
have old age pension laws for five years and 
to repeal the clause regarding absence from 
Canada during the 20 years preceding applica- 
tion. 

On motion of the Attorney-General, a reso- 
lution was adopted for the appointment by the 
Government of a special committee of 15 
members to investigate during the recess and 
report on the question of workmen’s com- 
pensation in Manitoba. Five members of the 
committee are to represent the employers, em- 
ployees and the Legislature respectively. The 
Premier suggested that the application of the 
Act to agricultural workers should be con- 
sidered by the special committee. 


Farm Wages in 1934 


According to the Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the average monthly 
wages of farm help for all Canada during 
the summer season of 1934 were for men $18 
as against $17 in 1933, and for women $10, 
the same as in 1933. The value of board is 
estimated at $15 per month for men in both 
1934 and 1933 and at $12 per month for 
women in both years. Thus the combined 
value of wages and board amounted to $33 
for men as compared with $32 in 1933, and 
to $22 for women for both years. By prov- 
inces, the average monthly wages plus the 
value of board in the summer season for 
men and women respectively were in 1934 as 
follows, with the figures for 1933 within 
brackets: Prince Edward Island $30, $21 ($30, 
$21); Nova Scotia $35, $22 ($34, $23); New 
Brunswick $35, $21 ($31, $20); Quebec $30, 
$19 ($28, $18); Ontario $33, $25 ($32, $25); 
Manitoba $31, $21 ($29, $20); Saskatchewan 
$31, $20 ($31, $20); Alberta $35, $25 ($34, 
$23) ; British Columbia $43, $30 ($42, $29). 


The yearly wages in Canada were reported 
for men as $171 compared with $161 in 1933 
and for women as $115 against $112 in the 
previous year. The yearly value of board 
1s given for men as $167 ($161 in 1933) and 
for women as $138 ($134 in 1933). The com- 
bined value of wages and board thus amount- 
ed to $338 as against $322 for men and to 
$253 as against $246 for women, 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


[ee gt proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include: the extension to all em- 
ployees and employers in the industry and 
district by Orders in Council of agreements 
affecting employees of glove manufacturers 
throughout the province, building trades at 
Three Rivers, at Joliette and at Montreal; 
changes to Orders in Council already passed 
affecting building trades at Montreal, building 
trades at Quebec, men’s and boys’ clothing 
workers throughout the province, and bakers 
at Three Rivers; applications for modifica- 
tions to Orders in Council affecting bakers at 
Quebec and building trades at Montreal; cor- 
rections to applications previously made for 
the extension of agreements affecting painters 
at Quebee and building trades at Victoria- 
ville; and application for the extension of an 
agreement affecting bread delivery men at 


Quebec. 


Under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by any associa- 
tion of employees or employers which is a 
party to a collective agreement, to have those 
terms of such agreement which concern rates 
of wages and hours of labour made obligatory 
on all employees and employers in the same 
trade or industry within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the trade or industry 
“in the territory included in the agreement 
from the date of the publication of the Order 
in Council in the Quebec Official Gazette and 
for the duration of the agreement. The pro- 
visions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
are to govern all individual labour contracts 
in the specified trades and district, except that 
those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
varlous agreements made obligatory by Orders 
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in Council have been given in the Lasour 
Gazette beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 


Guove Makers, Province or QurBEc—An 
Order in Council, approved April 8, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 18, makes obligatory throughout the 
province the terms of an agreement between 
certain glove manufacturers and the National 
Catholic Unions of Glove Makers of Mont- 
real and of Three Rivers. (The application 
for the extension of this agreement was noted 
in the Lasour Gazzerrn, March, page 241.) 


The first article in the agreement, No. 1 (a), 
deals with wages. The rates provided are 
in all cases on a piece work basis and are 
omitted here. The other terms of the agree- 
ment made obligatory are:— 

1. (6) Notwithstanding paragraph (a) of this 
article, the cities and towns of which the popu- 
lation was less than 15,000 souls at the last 
census of the Dominion of Canada, and situate 
in the territorial jurisdiction situate in article 
3 of this request, shall benefit by a reduction of 
10 per cent in connection with the rate of wages 
adopted in said paragraph (a) of these regu- 
lations. 

2. The hours of labour shall not exceed 49 
per week; there will be nine (9) hours of labour 
per day with the exception of Saturday when 
there will be four (4) hours of labour. The 
workmen shall not begin work before 7 o’clock 
am., and shall not leave the workshop later 
than 6 o’clock p.m. The employers shall allow 
one (1) hour to their employees for the noon- 
day meal. { 

If an employer be compelled, during a certain 
lapse of time, to keep his employees at work 
for a longer time, he shall submit his case to 
the Joint Committee, that will decide what 
attitude shall be taken. In such cases, the 
regular salary shall be paid for any extra work. 

3. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises all the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

4. The present agreement shall be in force 
during one year on and from the publication 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, of the Order in 
Council approving the present request and it 
shall remain in force until the 15th of April, 
1936. It shall renew itself automatically for 
another year unless one of the parties notifies 
the other party of his intention of repealing 
the same, at least 30 days before the expiration 
thereof. 


Burupinc Trapes, Turee Rivers—An Order 
in Council, approved April 18, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 20, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain general contractors of the 
city and district of Three Rivers and 
National Catholic Unions of certain build- 
ing trades. The application for the exten- 
sion of this agreement was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, March, page 241. Follow- 
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ing publication of this application, cer- 
tain objections were made and the Order in 
Council modifies in some respects the terms 
presented in the application. These modifi- 
cations include: the elimination of three coun- 
ties from the district included; the inclusion 
of all contracts under $10,000 in municipalities 
of less than 8,000 population under the lower 
of the two wage schedules, rather than only 
contracts under $5,000 in municipalities of 
less than 5,000; a wage rate for carpenters 
and joiners 5 cents lower and for hoisting 
engineers 10 cents lower in the lower of the 
two wage schedules than in the original 
application; the addition of clause 3(c), 4A 
and 8A; and provision for wage payment 
other than weekly under certain circumstances 
(clause 7). These modifications were ap- 
proved by the contracting parties and terms 
of the Order in Council as approved are as 
follows :— 

1. Definitions: (a) the word “journeyman’ 
signifies a workman in carpentry and joining, 
an expert terrazzo layer, a tile or mosaic layer, 
a structural steel worker, a joint finisher or a 
cement finisher who holds a certificate of com- 
petence from the Board of Examiners formed 
by the syndicate of which he is a member or 
from the Board of Examiners formed by the 
Joint Committee established under paragraph 
two of article 7 of the Act 24 Geo. V, chapter 
56, or a stationary engineman who holds a 
certificate issued by the Board of Examiners 
of Stationary Enginemen of the Province; 


(b) The word “apprentice” signifies any 
junior workman or any person who has ob- 
tained from the Board of Examiners formed 
by the syndicate of which he is a member or 
from the Board of Examiners formed by the 
Joint Committee, a certificate stating that he 
is learning one of the trades mentioned in the 
present agreement; 


> 


2. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the counties 
of Maskinongé, Saint Maurice, Laviolette, Cham- 
plain, and Trois Riviéres. 


3. (a) The rate of wages to be the following 
for each of the following trades. 


Wages 
Trades per hour 
cents 

Carpenters arid. joimers...0 0 ..00 Ja, 3. 55 
Gaebourérs (common) 2. % 0) Ae 35) 
Structural steel workers:. .. .. 2. 50 
Stationary enginemen.. .. .. .... 50 
Stationary enginemen (hoist en- 

gineers.. ee ee ere he ee 65 
Piaster pourere.. oo ak. <e. See 40 
Hod. darriers a RO. SPA Lae 40 
Experts in terrazzo work, tile and 

mosaic layers.. f sdmaiuttes Uae 60 
MiGriat “MaEkere cums we «<1 ceneeas 40 
COLGMILE SD SOTE.e. suse. es ee 40 
hathéers—“wood. 24. 8's) FY Pee. 45 
Latheresanetal/ cited fern. ce .. 45 
Joint finishers, cement finishers.. .. 50 
Carters with two-horse vehicle. .. .. 55 
Carters with one-horse vehicle. .. .. 45 


Apprentices for the hereinabove mentioned 
trades exacting an Apprenticeship:— 


cents 
HITS V GGL Siannkantives tc ceibesd 15 
ECONO VORT. £0 i oot, ies 25 
THIS. VERr ee oe tee oe eee ee 35 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph, it is stipulated and agreed 
that, in all the municipalities within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined in article 2 of the 
present agreement and whereof the population 
was less than 8,000 souls at the last census of 
the Dominion of Canada, the general building 
contracts whereof the total cost, salaries and 
material included, is less than $10,000, shall be 
subject to the following rate of wages:— 


Wages 
Trades per hour 
cents 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .... .. 35 
Labourers (common)... .. .. .. .. 25 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. .. 40 
Stationary enginemen.. .. .. .. .. 35 
Stationary enginemen (hoist  engi- 
eects)... 24. Sane. .a0enuG,, BOs. 40 
Plaster apouretss.ac «) .agkicatings 30 
Hod ieapriets. fcr < hua ak cases eee 30 
Experts in terrazzo work, tile and 
mosare davers. cece. Seu ee 40 
Mortar workers, celanite mixers.. .. 30 
Lathere woo. 2), ot oe ae ee on 
Dathenssanatae (i oe pet ape oa oo 
Joint finishers, cement finishers... .. 40 
Carters with two-horse vehicle .. .. 45 
Carters with one-horse vehicle .. .. 5 


Apprentices for the hereinabove mentioned 
trades exacting an apprenticeship: 


cents 
Birst Cy ear ch Tg ae) -eagey. 218 10 
Second ryearsvosenies. ita ara 15 
Lhitd, searsyt ed poets: sae 25 


It is however clearly understood and agreed 
upon that all contracts for general construc- 
tion whereof the total cost, salaries and ma- 
terials included is $10,000 or more, and which 
are carried on within the said territorial juris- 
diction, will be subject to the rate of wages 
mentioned in paragraph (a) of this article. 

(¢) Maintenance men employed in churches, 
chapels, or buildings used as churches or 
chapels, seminaries, universities, colleges, con- 
vents, mionasteries, public or private hospitals. 
orphan asylums, refuges, charity work-rooms 
(ouvroirs), shall be entitled to the following 
conditions of labour: 


i. Wages of skilled workmen: minimum $18 
per week; wages of unskilled workmen (labour- 
ers): minimum of $12 per week. 

ii. Hours of labour: 48 hours per week, 
without any daily limitation of the duration 
of work. 

ili. The employer may charge a maximum of 
$3 per month and per room rent where such 
employees live within the establishment. A 
maximum reduction of 25 cents is allowed for 
each meal if the employee is boarded in the 
establishment. 


4. The hours of labour shall be in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1496 of July 12, 1933, for the carrying out 
of the Act respecting the limiting of working 
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hours (23 Geo. V, chapter 40)*. There shall 
be no work on Sundays, holidays of obligation, 
the Feast of Saint Jean Baptiste, Good Friday 
and Labour Day, 

4A. It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts awarded and signed before the adop- 
tion of the Order in Council approving the 
present request, shall not be subject to the 
provisions of the present agreement. 

5. In the case of non-application or deroga- 
tion granted by the competent authority re- 
specting the limiting of working hours, time 
and a half will be paid to journeymen and 
apprentices for all overtime. 

6. The travelling expenses, the time spent 
travelling by workmen sent outside the town 
will be at the expense of the contractors only; 
time and a half will not be paid during the 
time of the trip. 

7. Workmen and apprentices mentioned in 
this agreement shall be paid each week; how- 
ever, companies doing their own construction 
work and whose accounting system does not 
permit the paying of employees but every fif- 
teen days, for at least a year, shall not be sub- 
ject to this obligation, provided that the joint 
committee to which each case must be submit- 
ted, finds the given reasons sufficient. 

8. All the sub-contractors shall be bound to 
the same obligations as the general contractors 
themselves and the latter shall take the neces- 
sary proceedings to bind them by contract. 

8A. The present agreement does not apply to 
farming industry. 

9. The present agreement shall be in force 
during one year on and from the publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of the Order in 
Council which shall render it obligatory; it 
shall renew itself automatically each year un- 
less one of the contracting parties hereto notifies 
the other party hereto, thirty days before the 
expiration of the said delay, of his intention of 
modifying or amending the same. 

BuitpiInc Trapes, Jotierte—An Order in 
Council approved April 18, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
20, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between the Montreal Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Association of Workers of 
Joliette. The application for the extension of 
this agreement was noted in the Lasour 
Gazette, April, page 323. The Order in Coun- 
cil includes modifications made by the con- 
tracting parties to the original request, by the 
additions of clauses 5-A, 5-B and 5-C and of 
the second paragraph of clause 8. The terms 
of the Order in Council are:— 

1. (a) The word “guide” in this agreement 
means an employee who can perform any cur- 
rent painting work, wall papering, imitation, 
decorating and glazing works, and is in charge 
of workmen doing painting work or a work- 
man doing and conducting alone painting work 
and having obtained a certificate from the 
joint committee provided by the law, 

(b) The words “journeyman painter” in 
this agreement signify a workman doing any 
current painting work, wall papering, imita- 
tion, decorating and glazing works, and having 





*Maximum of 8 hours per day, 40 per week, 
except on public works, etc., for which maxi- 
mum is 6 hours per day, 36 per week (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1933, page 776.) 
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obtained his certificate from the joint commit- 
tee provided by the law. 

(c) The word “apprentice” in this agree- 
ment means a junior workman or any other 
person having obtained from the joint com- 
mittee provided by the law, a certificate at- 
testing that he is learning the trade. 

2. The rate of wages shall be the following 
for each of the trades mentioned below: 


Wages 
Trades per hour 
cents 
FTA CRU VON Ge ic at, coe ans area wat ee 60 
WEASO IS hak ute c Cath ets ae eta ogee ee 60: 
WIASCELEYS | icc eee Se ce eee 50 
Warpenter-joiners.. .i os. wee ek hee es 50 
Apprentices, Ist:years.°.. oe. 20: 
Apprentices, 2nd year .. .. .. 25 
Apprentices, Ord "year... 5 6. 30 
Apprentices, 4th year. .. .. .. 40 
Painters eulde) wht Se we tee 40 
Journeymen -painters:.° 2) 32 so... 35 
Apprentices, Ist year.. .. .. .. 15 
Apprentices, 2nd year .. .. .. 20 
Apprentices, 8rd year .. .... 25 
Apprentices, 4th year .. .. .. 30 
Cement. finishers ng <6... oh). bee 40 
PAeCUrIGl ANS + oh Aerig chi tee ee 45 
Electricians *(relpers)...*7.-*.. Ps. 30 
Hod carriers. . he aesiee ytd CaM POA ante 30 
Ma bourers, Common. «a. 6h. ke oe 30 
Dathersmeotealie.s2)., vemtne oahbatee 40 
Dathera wooded ft oat ttc ee 35 
Marple setierey. 25.0 eee es 50 


Tile*setterstetel ies Sti Fee eee 40 
Werrazo ‘layers: st2. Seb ee 40 
Ornamental iron workers: 


Hrectors, Ist classce 6 he oe. 50 

Hrectors) 2nd’ clase ih? 2a: 40 
Asbestosceovererss. 8. °.008 7. Pe lea. 45 
Roofersyslatelandrijles reer 45 
Roofers, composition, >". eS. 45 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. .. .. 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. ...... 45 
Apprentice plumbers,  steamfitters 

and sheet metal workers: 
PSEUMOOUS wo Kg. Sc atEUey cae eas TS ee oe 15 


ZOO WGA is peti. ETRE ae Mare 25 


DRG V CAP otto dg) lr ew ea ew 35: 
Enginemen, steam shovel.. .. .. .. 60 
Enginemen, hoisting... .. ........ 40 
Hneimemen, Cas Mixer... i. se ss 35 
Enginemen, compressor.. .. .. .... 35 
Firemen, construction .. ..°.. .. .. 40 
Window adjusters, screen, weather 

stripping and steel partition erect- 
OLS A windowicaulkers venus cores toys ree 35 


3. The hours of labour will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1253 of June 14, 1933, modified by Order 
No. 160, of the 17th of January, 1935, for the 
putting into force of the Act respecting the 
ree of working hours (23 Geo. V, ch. 
40). 

4. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement shall comprise the coun- 
ties of Joliette and Montcalm. 

5. Notwithstanding article 2 of the present 
request, it is stipulated and agreed that, in all 
the municipalities of the jurisdiction deter- 
mined in the preceding paragraph (4) and 





+Maximum of 8 hours per day, 40 per 
week, except on public works, etc., for which 
maximum is 6 hours per day, 36 per week 
(Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 701). 
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whereof the population is less than 4,000 per- 
sons at the last census of the Dominion of 
Canada, the general building contracts where- 
of the total cost, salaries and material in- 
cluded. is less than $2,000 shall be subject to 
the following rate of wages: 


Wages 
Trades per hour 
; cents 
Drsceiawisse. GA Poot Be 50 
RI CRIES . dees ae axery ie, cali ue Li stuart ein Cts 50 
PISSCGL STE. sce A cous Mele ida 8 ee eee ee 50 
Carpenters- joiners Setar’ ae eee tec 40 
Apprentices, Ist year. eo oe 15 
Apprentices, 2nd year. ee 20 
Apprentices, 8rd year. .. .. .. 25 
Apprentices, 4th year.. .. .... 30) 
Paiipera Ceulde ys or: noaat Bee sees & 35 
Journeymen painters... .< 5 ia + ec 30 
Apprentices, Ist year.. .. .. .. 10 
Apprentices, 2nd year. .. .. .«. 15. 
Apprentices, 8rd year.. .. .. .. 20: 
Apprentices, 4th year.. .. .... 29 
Cement finishers.. .. ETP OP LE? 35 
Hlectricians.. . iy i Per itncy 24 40: 
Electricians (helpers) «. i See 25 
Hod earriers.. .. Ne aes mettre bn NRE 20 
Labourers, common. a SRC 25 
Lathers, metalbe: Cle). iy ea 30 
‘Latinas. woodge eisai. 27. SO 24") oes 30: 
Miar ble Seber i ko he «yeh Sete 40 
Pe OCU OG, 8 Ee a i eee ee 35 
Terrazzo layers. . ae Bet ae 35 
Ornamental iron workers: 
Erectors, ist class i. ys 2.04! os 40 
Erectors, 2nd Sass Ae AES 30 
Asbestos coverers. . 20.2 ale ne ee de 45 
Roofers, composition... 2... «ise «- 45 
HOolers,, Slatecana suile. ¢°eye seen oe 45 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. .. 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 45 
Apprentice plumbers, steamfitters ‘and 
sheet metal workers: 
BSt) ViOal. «cur ae La heiel eee pike 15. 
Asi Mager: § SL, AOC” On oe pT ARE aes 25 
STOAVCOT « ccmeds. os 5 Cgc 35 
Enginemen, steam-shovel. . Re RR 50 
Enginemen, TODS cies ic aM lace thee 35 
Enginemen, PASM SOP oon Wilts ss Selene 30 
Enginemen, compressor. .. .. .. .. 30 
Firemen, construction... .. . 30 
Window adjusters, screen, weather 
stripping and steel partitions erect- 
ORRIN. MLS SR ak et Rn tne ek a 40 
Window Caml KehS. dentin st ceeeie 30 


5A. Maintenance men employed in churches, 
chapels or buildings used as churches or chapels, 
seminaries, universities, colleges, convents, mon- 


asteries, public or private hospitals, orphan 
asylums, asylums, refuges, charity workrooms 
(ouvroirs), shall be entitled to the following 


eonditions of labour: 


i. Wage of journeymen or skilled workmen: 
minimum $18 per week; wage of unskilled work- 
men (labourers), $12 per week. 

ii. Hours of labour: 48 hours per week, with- 
out any daily limitation of. the duration of 
work. 

iii. The employer may charge a maximum of 
$3 per month and per room rent where such 
employee lives within the establishment. A 
maximum reduction of 25 cents is allowed for 
each meal if the employee is boarded in the 
establishment. 


5B. It is hereby expressly stipulated that all 
contracts entered into by an employer and one 


or more employees on a piece work basis are 
invalid unless it can be established that the 
amount of such contract, excluding the price 
of building material, is equal to the amount 
of the legal wage rate per hour of the respective 
trades engaged and calculated on the basis of 
the actual number of hours worked and work- 
men engaged. 


5C. The present agreement does not apply to 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits and de- 
riving their living by such means. 


6. It is expressly stipulated that building con- 
tracts granted and signed before the adoption of 
the Order in Council approving this petition, are 
not governed by the provisions of the present 
agreement. 


7. The workmen will be paid each week. The 
travelling expenses of workmen sent or employed 
outside the town in which they reside will be 
at the cost of the contractors.. 


8. The present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council approv- 
ing the present petition and shall remain in 
force until the 31st of March, 1936. 


It is however agreed upon that the provisions 
of the present agreement are retroactive to the 
Ist of April, 1935, and that they will continue 
to be in force after the date of expiration here- 
inabove mentioned, for a period of not more 
than 30 days pending the adoption of the Order 
in Council approving the agreement replacing. 
same. 


Burtping TrapEs, Montresu.—An Order in 
Council approved April 12 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 18, and a 
further Order in ‘Council approved April 
18 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette April 20, correcting the first, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between the Montreal Builders’ Ex- 
change, Inc., and the Building Trades Council 
of Montreal and the Building Trades Council 
of Montreal, Inc. (the latter composed of 
National Catholic Unions). The application 
for the extension of this agreement was noted 
in the LaBour GaAzETTE, March, page 242. The 
Order in ‘Council includes modifications ap- 
proved by the contracting parties following 
certain objections made to the original request. 
These modifications include: in article 4 the 
original agreement provided that this lower 
wage schedule should apply to work on general 
building contracts of less than $10,000 in all 
municipalities of a population of less than 
5,000 except municipalities on the Island of 
Montreal and those of Saint Lambert and 
Longueuil, which provision has been changed 
to article 4 below; articles 4A, 4B and 4C 
and the second paragraph of article 6 were 
not in the original request, but have been 
added in the Order in Council. The terms 
of the Order in Council are as follows: 
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1—The rate of wages shall be the following 
for each of the trades mentioned below: 


Wage rate 

Trades per hour 
Building caulkers. . $0 45 
PeEDCStOS COVEPCl Sc Sak, Se ee kes 60 
Bricklayers... .. 70 


Carpenters, joiners, floorlayers and 
erectors of windows, sash, screens 
(wood or metal) and steel parti- 


tions also weather strippers... .. .. 60 
Cemieatriineners <n Bh OY. 50 
HiSGEISIAN SONAR ORS Ue ROR 65 
Enginemen, shovel (steam, gas and 

POCEPEC ae fae oes ei og ae ee ig ns rhs, 
Muginemen, hoisting vet. Po. ONT. 55 
HEnginemen, gas mixer.. .. .. .. 9 .. 45 
Hine i nemen,. cOMPLessOhwtaG . waqiaay ()- 45 
Firemen. construction .< oii ..e jasdoon 45 
Pi RAP CICT Seger tee oe ce 8) caus ne a, 40 
Paboure?’ S. Common. MO. OV Bote tS eb. 30 
dea thers=metal oie 2). Doel. ahead as 65 
RreLLeTe- ye OOUe ayes Mh tals. aiatt Sey ae 59 
MITPOleUSetiOr See vel GE St ue late ca es 70 
PAASOUS. SUOHO on then win Aeake othew aye 70 
Ornamental Iron Workers: 

ereeroress Fert. etis 2 caer. tee OSe 60 

Helpers... 50 


Painters, spray men, floor finishers, 


glaziers, decorators, paper hangers. 60 
Be SUCL CTS oe ek alee wae tere ek Ut 70 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 65 
Carpenters, concrete forms, shop or 

TG Oh me Bib her ist ow eR eleyias acer a! Bert ys 60 
Roofers—slate and tile... .. .. .... 60 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. ...... 45 
mieeametal workers. | oe oe 60 
Derrmevo. layeres. Wes O03, UL. De: oo 
LM eM SOLLOBS 46) ry t25 5 rit riorien ad bab > cae 65 


2—The hours of labour will be in conformity 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
No. 1253 of June 14, 1933, modified by Order 
No. 160 of the 17th of January, 1935, for the 
putting into force of the Act respecting th 
limiting of working hours (28, Geo. V, ch. 
40) + 

3—The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement shall comprise and 
include in addition to the Island of Montreal, 
and the Ile Bizard, the following counties: 
VAssomption, Terrebonne, Laval, Two Moun- 
tains, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Beau- 
harnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly and 
Vercheres. 


4.—Notwithstanding paragraph one (1) of 
the present conditions, it is stipulated and 
agreed that, in all the municipalities of the 
jurisdiction determined in the preceding para- 
graph (3) with the exception of the muni- 
cipalities situated in the Island of Montreal 
and of the city of Valleyfield, the general 
building contracts whereof the total cost, 
salaries and material included, is less than 
$15,000 shall be subject to the following rate 
of wages: 


Wage rate 


Trades per hour 
Building caulkers.. $0 35 
ADOBE LOR COVOTERS. ct. cc ms selene 50 
eriviaayerss. ce ( cO4, DOLE Oh, 50 





+ Maximum of 8 hours per day, 40 per week, 
except on public works, etc., for which maxi- 
mum is 6 hours per day, 36 per week (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 701). 
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Wage rate 
Trades per hour 
Carpenters, joiners, floorlayers and 
erectors of windows, sash, screens 
(wood and metal) and steel parti- 
tions, also weather strippers... .. 45 
Wement, sanighers<s Avaieouvam . fates’. 40 
Plectrigiansis Sadi three OSCST . SESERGGS 45 
Enginemen, shovel (steam, gas and 
electric)... Aenedd teseyt «20d wei 65 
Hnginemen, Jo1stine yates sk bee mala. 40 
Hinginemen. Gas Mixer in “eke es 40 
Hnginemen, compressor.. .. .. .. .-. 40 
Hiremen, COnstryetion .i.024, 2%. ie vas 40 
PREGA OIOPS. S Ce oe ea ee suc, ae 30 
Labourers Meommon 40°90. FUE OWA Ay 25 
Lathere--meéetals v a.0. oc is eae eee 40 
PAGWEE WOU aye beckinsale ce ta ie 35 
Marble setter ay veye sis pa (yada eels etka. 50 
Masons, stone.. .. cas Eat 50 


Ornamental Iron Workers: 
reevorae: = FU AERTS? Odo ei 40 


Relpengawes FP ins SE ee Beate), 35 
Painters, spray men, floor finishers, 

glaziers, decorators, paper hangers. 40 
PPAUSLED Gr i ee Leh a oe ee cat 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 45 
Roofers—slate and tile.. .. .. .... 40 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. .. .. 35 
Sheet jmetahs workergt.. iis -na0 e's as 45 
“PereazZ0 Ia Vers. of ey Tate Ga oe otek, ae 40 
PUVEP BELGE Sd ame Pe nee Ly AR Sig. 4. 40 
Carpenters, concrete forms, shop or 

NOs ety Waser russe chy mee Wie s o 45 


4A.—Maintenance men employed in churches, 
chapels or buildings used as churches or 
chapels, seminaries, universities, colleges, con- 
vents, monasteries, public or private hospitals, 
orphan asylums, asylums, refuges, charity 
workrooms (ouvroirs) shall be entitled to the 
following conditions of labour: 

i. (a) Within the Montreal Island: Wage 
of journeyman or skilled workers: minimum 
of $20 per week; wage of labourers (unqualified 
workers): minimum of $14 per week; 

(b) Beyond the Island of Montreal: Wage 
of journeyman or skilled workers: minimum of 
$18 per week; wage of labourers or unqualified 
workers: minimum of $12 per week. 

1i. Hours of labour: 48 hours per week, with- 
out any daily limitation of the duration of 
work. 

iii. The employer may charge a maximum of 
$3 per month and per room rent where such 
employees live within the establishment. A 
maximum reduction of 25 cents is allowed for 
each meal if the employee is boarded in the 
establishment. 

4B. It is hereby expressly stipulated that all 
contracts entered into by an employer and one 
or more employees on a piece-work basis are 
invalid unless it can be established that the 
amount of such contract, excluding the price 
of building material, is equal to the amount of 
the legal wage rate per hour of the respective 
trades engaged and calculated on the basis of 
the actual number of hours worked, and work- 
men engaged. 

4C. The present agreement does not apply to 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
deriving their living by such means. 

5. It is expressly stipulated that building 
contracts granted and signed before the adop- 
tion of the Order in Council approving this 
petition are not governed by the provisions of 
the present agreement. 
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6, The present agreement shall be in force 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council ap- 
proving the present petition and shall remain 
in force until the 3lst of March, 1936. 

It is however agreed upon that the provisions 
of the present agreement are retroactive to 
the lst of April, 1935, and that they will con- 
timue to be in force after the date of expira- 
tion hereinabove mentioned, for a period of 
noc more than 30 days pending the adoption of 
the Order in Council approving the agreement 
replacing same. 


A request for certain changes in thi3 Order 
in ‘Council have since been made and are noted 
below on this page. 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ ‘CLorH1na WorkKeERS, Prov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC—The terms of the Order in 
Council governing conditions in this industry 
were published in the Lasour Gazerrr, March, 
page 238, and a correction to it in the LaBour 
GazerTs, April, page 323. A further Order in 
Council approved March 30, and printed in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 6, amends 
the original order as follows: — 

The wage of (16) sixteen cents per hour is 
substituted to that of (134) thirteen and one-half 
cents for apprentices of Class H, in the course 
of their first six months’ work, in article 4 of 


the request, as modified by the present Order 
in Council. 


BuitpiInac Trapes, QureBec.—The Order in 
‘Council, the terms of which were published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1934, page 
823, and to which changes have already been 
made by further Orders in Council noted in 
the Lasour GazeTTr, February, page 149, and 
March, page 241, has again been amended by 
an Order in Council approved April 8, and 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
13. The requests for the further changes were 
noted in the Lanour Gazrtrre, March, page 241. 
The terms of the new Order in Council are as 


follows :— 

I. The following article shall replace article 
2 of the Order in Council: 

“9. The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement comprises the coun- 
ties of Quebec, Levis, Montmorency, Portneuf, 
Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic and Charlevoix.” 

II, The following paragraph is added imme- 
diately after article 5A of the said Order in 
Council: 

“However, the calls for tenders upon which 
no decision has been given or which have re- 
mained in abeyance up to this date, shall not 
benefit by the exception indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph.” 

III. The following paragraph is substituted 
for paragraph (ec) of article 1 of the said 
Order in Council: 

“(e) By ‘ Carpenter-j -joiner,’ it is meant any 
workman who assembles pieces of wood, does 
carpentry work, repairs wooden objects and 
executes any woodwork with carpenters’ tools.” 


BAKERS AND BrEAD DISTRIBUTORS, THREE 
Rrvers.—The Order in Council for this indus- 
try was published in the Lasour Gazetts, Feb- 


ruary, page 148. Following the request for a 
change noted in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 
page 323, a further Order in Council approved 
April 18 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 20, amends the original by sub- 
stituting the following paragraph for paragraph 
(d) of article 1:— 


“(d) The wages of apprentice bakers shall 
be as follows: 


First year.. ..$ 5 per week 
pecondiyear.. Bion .. 7 per week 
Third year.. . 10 per week” 


BAKERS, QuEBEC—A request for the modifi- 
cation of the Order in ‘Council for this industry 
(Lasour ‘GazettE, February, page 148) has 
been published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 6, page 1683, and includes: provision for 
wage rates being fixed in some cases according 
to amount of flour baked, etc.; special provi- 
sions for work in the counties of Portneuf and 
Lotbiniére, wage rates for bakers of doughnuts 
and rolls of $20 per week for first man, $18 for 
second man, $15 for third man, and $8 for 
fourth man; also provision for wages being 
paid weekly. 


Burtpine Trapes, Montreau.—The terms of 
the Order in Council governing building trades 
in Montreal are published above. A request 
for changes in its terms has since been made 
and printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 20, page 1941, and the request corrected 
as noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
27, page 2052. The changes requested are for 
the addition of wage rates for elevator me- 
chanics at 75 cents per hour and their helpers 
at 524 cents, for all work throughout the dis- 
trict, with double time for work after 5 p.m. 
and on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holi- 
days; the change in wage rates given in article 
4 of the Order in Council from 40 to 50 cents 
per hour for plasterers and from 40 to 45 cents 
for roofers (slate and tile); provision for pay- 
ment of time and one-half for overtime and 
work on New Year’s Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas. 


PAINTERS, QuEBEC.—A correction was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 6, 
to the request for the extension of this agree- 
ment (Lasour Gazette, April, page 323), 
which correction provides that the agreement 
does not apply to building contracts signed 
before the publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of the Order in Council approving 
the request. 


Burupine Trapes, VICTORIAVILLE—A correc- 
tion to the application for the extension of 
this agreement (Lasour Gazerre, April, page 
323) was printed in the Quebec Official Gazette 
April 20, by changes in the list of contractors, 
parties to the agreement. 
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BreaD Detivery Men, Quesec—Application 
has been made and printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette April 20, for the extension 
of an agreement between certain bakery 
proprietors and the National Catholic Union 
of Bakers of Quebec, Distributors of Bread, 
Cake and Pastry Section. The minimum 
wage provided is $15 per week for delivery 
man in charge of one delivery and $6 for 
second employee on a delivery, but em- 
ployees employed exclusively with the de- 


livery of orders which they have not solicited 
or with any other general delivery work shall 
not be considered as deliverers of bread, cake 
and pastry or vendors, but as employed de- 
liverers only at a minimum wage of $10 per 
week. Outside the city of Quebec and the 
town of Levis and outside a radius of 15 
miles of their limits in the district of Quebec, 
the minimum wage scale may be reduced by 
10 per cent. Hours: 72 per week. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Recent Orders Under Minimum Wage Acis and Hours of Work Act 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia which administers 
three major statutes of that province—the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act and the Hours of Work Act 
(Lasour GaAzeTTe, June, 1934, pages 510-513)— 
has recently issued new Orders under all three 
enactments, 
These orders are as follows: 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


OrpER (No, 5B) relating to Janitresses in the 
Public Housekeeping occupation. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Female 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 48 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and the 
“Female Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, 
1935,” the Board of Industrial Relations here- 
by orders:— 

1. That Order No. 5A of the said Board re- 
lating to janitresses in the Public Housekeeping 
Occupation, dated the 9th day of November, 
1934, is hereby rescinded. 

2. This Order shall become effective on the 
18th day of April, 1935. 


Orver (No. 21) establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Female 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 48 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and the 
“Female Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, 
1935,” the Board of Industrial Relations here- 
by orders :— 

1. That where used in this Order the follow- 
ing expressions shall have the following mean- 
ings respectively :— 

(a) “Fruit and vegetable industry” in- 
cludes the work of females engaged in 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or 
otherwise adapting for sale or use any 
kind of fruit or vegetabie. 

(b) “Experienced female employee” means 
a female employee who has worked in 
the fruit and vegetable industry for a 
period of two months; 

(ec) “Inexperienced female employee” means 
a female employee who has worked in 
the fruit and vegetable industry for a 
period of less than two months. 


2. That the minimum wage for every experi- 
enced female employee in the fruit and vege- 
table industry (except women to whom special 
licences are issued under sections 5 and 6 of 
chapter 48 of the said Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1934) shall be:— 


(a) The sum of twenty-seven cents (27c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day. 

(6) The sum of forty cents (40c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of ten (10) 
hours and up to twelve (12) hours in 
any one day. 

(c) The sum of fifty-four cents (54¢.) per 
hour for every hour in excess of twelve 
(12) hours in any one day. 


3. That the minimum wage for every inex- 
perienced female employee in the fruit and 
vegetable industry (except women to whom 
special licences are issued under sections 5 and 
6 of chapter 48 of the said Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1934) shall be:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day. 

(6) The sum of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (373c.) per hour for every hour in 
excess of ten (10) hours and up to 
twelve (12) hours in any one day. 

(c) The sum of fifty cents (50c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

4. This Order shall become effective on the 
18th day of April, 1935, and shall supersede 
Order No. 3 of the said Board relating to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry, dated the 2nd 
day of May, 1934, and Order No. 3A (Emer- 
gency) of the said Board relating to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Industry, dated the 12th day 
of June, 1934, which said Orders are hereby 
rescinded. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Orver (No. 18A)— 

This order exempts stationary steam engi- 
neers of apartment buildings from the pro- 
vision of Order No, 18 (LaBour GaAzeErrs, 
March, 1935, page 243). Instead, for mini- 
mum wage purposes, it places such employees 
in the same category as janitors, viz.:— 

“That the minimum wage for every sta- 
tionary steam engineer employed in any 
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apartment building shall be not less than the 
rates fixed for janitors by Order No. 23 of 
the said Board, dated the 17th day of April, 


1935.” , 
This order is effective April 18, 1935. 


Orver (No, 22) establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,’ being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and the 
“Male Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, 
1935,” the Board of Industrial Relations here- 
by orders :— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “fruit and vegetable industry” in- 
cludes all operations in or incidental to the 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or other- 
wise adapting for sale or use any kind of fruit 
or vegetable. 

2. That the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee employed in the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry shall be:— 

(a) The sum of thirty-five cents (35c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day. 

(b) The sum of fifty-two and one-half cents 
(524c.) per hour for every hour in excess 
of ten (10) hours and up to twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

(c) The sum of seventy cents (70c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

3. That the minimum wage for every male 
person under the age of twenty-one (21) years 
employed in the fruit and vegetable industry 
shall be:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day. 

(b) The sum of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (374c.) per hour for every hour in 
excess of ten (10) and up to twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

(c) The sum of fifty cents (50c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

4. The aggregate number of male persons un- 
der the age of twenty-one (21) years employed 
in any plant or establishment in the fruit and 
vegetable industry at the rates specified in 
paragraph 3 hereof shall not exceed fifteen per 
centum (15%) of the whole number of male 
employees and male persons under the age of 
twenty-one (21) years in that plant or estab- 
lishment. 

5. This Order shall become effective on the 
18th day of April, 1935. 


Orver (No, 23) establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Occupation of Janitor. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and the 
“Male Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, 
1935,” the Board of Industrial Relations here- 
by -orders: 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “janitor” means and includes every em- 
ployee and every male person under the age 
of twenty-one (21) years employed as janitor, 
janitor-cleaner, or janitor-fireman. 

2. That the minimum wage for every janitor 
shall be thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour, ex- 





cept for janitors referred to in sections 3, 4, 
5, and 6 of this Order. 

3. That the minimum wage for every janitor 
of any apartment building containing over fifty 
(50) residential suites, where the janitor re- 
sides on the premiscs, shall be one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars ($125) per month. 

4, That the minimum wage for every janitor 
of any apartment building containing not more 
than fifty (50) and not less than twenty-five 
(25) residential suites, where the janitor resides 
on the premises, shall be one hundred dollars 
($100) per month. 

5. That the minimum wage for every janitor 
of any apartment building containing not more 
than twenty-four (24) and not less than thir- 
teen (13) residential suites, where the janitor 
resides on the premises, shall be seventy-five 
dollars ($75) per month. 

6. That the minimum wage for every Janitor 
of any apartment building containing less than 
thirteen (13) residential suites shall be thirty- 
five cents (35c.) per hour for each hour of 
work actually performed according to an agree- 
ment in writing between employer and janitor, 
copies of which agreement shall be in posses- 
sion of employer and janitor. 

The Board reserves the right to disallow 
any agreement entered into under this section 
if, in the opinion of the Board, such agreement 
does not comply with this Order. 


7. When a janitor works in two or more 
apartment buildings the minimum wage shall 
be based upon the rates fixed in sections 3, 4, 
5 or 6 of this Order, according to the combined 
number of residential suites in the two or more 
apartment buildings in which the janitor works. 


8. When a janitor resides in any apartment 
building to which this Order applies, there may 
be deducted from his wages a sum equivalent 
to.a fair rental value for such provided accom- 
modation in proportion to the rental value of 
the other suites in the said apartment building. 

Provided, however, that not more than twenty 
dollars ($20) a month may be deducted from 
his wages for a suite of two (2) rooms and 
bathroom, and not more than five dollars ($5) 
per month may be deducted from his wages for 
each room in excess of two (2) in the said 
suite. 

In cases where the janitor is furnished with 
electricity and (or) gas, and the janitor uses 
the same, not more than the sum of four ($4) 
per month may be deducted from his wages for 
the said electricity and (or) gas, or, in the 
alternative, meters shall be installed and the 
janitor shall thereupon pay for the consumption 
of the said electricity and (or) gas according 
to the said meters. 


9. This Order shall become effective on the 
18th day of April, 1935. 


Hours of Work Act 


REGULATION No, 21—fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry—provides for the following exemp- 
tion :— 


The fruit and vegetable industry, which in- 
cludes all operations in or incidental to the 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or other- 
wise adapting for sale or use any kind of fruit 
or vegetable, is hereby exempt from the opera- 
tion of the said Acts up to and including the 
3lst day of March, 1936. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1934 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia, in its annual report for 
the calendar year 1934, records an increase in 
accidents as compared with 1933, the total 
number of accidents reported being 8,357 as 
against 5,483 for the previous year. The total 
cost of all accidents for 1934 under Part I of 
the Act is estimated at $1,086,455, which 
amount is exclusive of administration ex- 
penses and cost of safety associations. 


According to the provisional statement of 
income and expenditure for 1934 the amount 
paid for medical aid in all classes was 
$76,623.78 with $8,327.49 expended on safety 
associations. The administration cost was 
$85,764.81, the ratio of administration expenses 
to the compensation cost of accidents for the 
past eighteen years being 7-96 per cent. 


For industries under Part I of the Act the 
total income for the year 1934, actual and 
estimated, amounted to $1,038,064.49 and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period 
was $1,180,547.46 showing a deficit for the 
year’s operations of $142,482.97. The surplus 
forwarded from prior years was $528,139.42, 
leaving a surplus at December 31, 1934, of 
_ $385,656.45; les $20,000 for doubtful accounts, 
or a net surplus of $365,656.45. 

The 8,357 accidents reported to the Board 
in 1934 are classified as follows: fatal acci- 
dents (dependency established), 34; fatal 
accidents (no dependents), 15; fatal accidents 
(adjustment pending), 2; fatal acicdents 
(claim non-compensable or disallowed), 6; 
permanent partial disability, 212; total dis- 
ability (seven days or over), 5,717; accidents 
involving medical aid only, 1,755; accidents 
pending adjustment, 192; non-compensable 
accidents (other than fatal), 424. 

At the end of the year, persons receiving 
compensation for 1934 and prior years in the 
form of a monthly pension were as follows: 
widows, 551; children under sixteen, 807; de- 
pendent mothers, 66; dependent fathers, 19; 
other dependents, 13; workmen disabled for 
life (partially or wholly), 920 

Of the industries under the Act—miuining, 
lumbering, and woodworking, iron and steel, 
manufacturing, building and _ construction, 
public utilities and transportation—the pro- 
visional statistics of income and expenditure 
show that the first named was leading in 
revenue accrued from assessments and also 
in disbursements. The revenue derived from 
assessments on the mining industry in 1934 
was estimated at $614,985.71 while the ex- 
penditure was placed at $673,581.77. Of this 
amount $111,716.61 was for compensation 
paid other than pensions, $95,386.51 was trans- 


ferred to reserve for pensions, $392,767.94 was 
for compensation estimated outstanding, the 
balance being for this industry’s proportion 
for medical aid, safety associations and ad- 
ministration, 


Summary of Eighteen Years’ Administra- 
tion—During the eighteen years from the 
beginning of 1917 to the end of 1934, acci- 
dents in the industries within the jurisdiction 
of the Board to the number of 128,202 were 
reported. During that time 1,532 workmen 
were fatally injured. The amount actually 
paid to workmen or their dependents and for 
medical aid during the eighteen years from 
the beginning of 1917 to the end of 1934 was 
$12,937 ,345.85, and the amount required at 
the end of 1934 for the purpose of paying life 
and other pensions and compensation to dis- 
abled workmen, and for medical aid, was 
$7 000,756.14. 

The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependents and for medi- 
cal aid for the eighteen years amounts to 
$19,938,101.99. That amount does not, how- 
ever, represent the entire cost of the accidents 
for the eighteen-year period, as the admin- 
istration expense and cost of safety associa- 
tions are not included. 


There were 823 widows to whom pensions 
for life or until remarriage were awarded; 
1,916 children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 433 were awarded compensation, 
34 members of the family other than widows, 
children and parents, but who were wholly or 
partly dependent upon the earnings of the 
deceased workmen at the time of their re- 
spective deaths, received benefits, and life 
pensions were awarded to 4,556 workmen who 
were disabled, either wholly or partially. 


Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished to injured workmen except in 
special cases. Since that date injured work- 
men have been entitled to free medical aid 
for thirty days from date of disability, and 
during the fifteen years that have elapsed the 
cost of medical aid was $1,222,681.72. In the 
mining and iron and steel classes the greater 
portion of medical aid in connection with 
those classes is furnished under medical aid 
schemes and consequently is not furnished 
by the Board. 


The report also gives completed statistics 
for 1933 dealing with accidents, completed by 
classes, months of occurrence of compensated 
accidents, time loss, average wage and age, 
nature of industries, causes of accidents, etc. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Reduction of Working Hours 


NE of the decisions of the 1934 Con- 
ference of the International Labour 
Organization was that the question of the 
reduction of working hours should be placed 
on the agenda of this year’s Conference 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1934, page 659). In 
the interval, further information was to be 
obtained on this subject. Accordingly the 
Governing Body selected a number of indus- 
tries in which the application of reduced 
working hours might be immediately con- 
sidered, and the subject will therefore come 
before the Conference on the following basis: 
(a) public works undertaken or subsidized by 
Governments; (b) iron and steel; (c) build- 
ing and contracting; (d) glass bottle manu- 
facture; and (e) coal mines. 

Dealing specificially with the above five 
industries the Monthly Summary of the 
International Labour Organization outlines the 
situation in various countries. It points out 
that hours of work have already been reduced 
to a greater or less extent by various coun- 
tries, including Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg 
and the United States of America. Others, 
such as Denmark and France, are contem- 
plating such a reduction. 

It indicates that with reference to the 
building industry the hours of work fixed by 
law or collective agreement are already less 
than forty-eight per week, particularly in 
Canada, Great Britain, Spain (Madrid), the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. In Italy, the 
hours are forty per week, owing to the 
suppression of the necessity to make up for 
time lost on account of bad weather. Hours 
of work have generally been reduced with a 
view to remedying unemployment. 

Reporting on the iron and steel industry 
the Summary states that “more than one and 
a half million persons are employed in these 
industries in the five countries where they are 
mainly carried on, namely: France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America. 
Unemployment in the industry is undoubtedly 
high. Mechanization and rationalization have 
resulted in much progress of all kinds.” 

The situation with respect to the coal 
mining industry is stated as follows:— 

The coal mining industry is of first-rate 
economic importance. It supplies a large 
number of other industries with power or 
raw materials. It employs millions of workers 
(five and a half million persons employed in 


- coal 


twenty-one countries for the whole mining 
and quarrying industry—in which the coal 
mining industry has by far the most important 
part). Unemployment in the industry is very 
serious. To ameliorate it, short time is often 
resorted to—the number of shifts worked per 
week or month being reduced. Hours of work 
are everywhere strictly regulated and the 
application of national legislation does not 
appear to give rise to special difficulties. 
The International Labour Conference has 
already adopted, for underground work in 
mines, a Convention limiting the 
maximum working day to seven and three- 
quarter hours. 


Unemployment Among Young Persons 


In the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
there was given a brief summary of a recent 
report prepared by the International Labour 
Office on unemployment among young per- 
sons, which subject has been placed upon the 
agenda of the 19385 conference. Further in- 
formation since received from the Monthly 
Summary of the International Labour Organ- 
ization estimates that of the approximately 
25 million unemployed throughout the world, 
about one-fourth or 6 or 7 million, are young 
persons under 25 years of age. 

The situation in regard to the unemploy- 
ment of young persons in various countries, 
on the most recent dates for which informa- 
tion was available is summarized as follows:— 

In Czechoslovakia, in February, 1933, 22-8 
per cent of the unemployed were aged from 
14 to 24 years. 

In Denmark, in May, 1933, 28-1 per cent 
of the unemployed were between the ages of 
18 and 25 years. 

In Finland, in October, 19383, 33-3 per cent 
of the unemployed were between 16 and 25 
years of age. 

In Germany, in June, 1938, 26-1 per cent 
of the unemployed were under 24 years of 
age; in June, 1934, this percentage was 18°8. 

In Great Britain, in 1931, 30:2 per cent of 
the unemployed were between 14 and 24 
years of age. 

In Hungary, in 1930, 42 per cent of the 
unemployed were under 24 years of age. 

In Italy, in 1932, 41-5 per cent of the 
unemployed were between 15 and 25 years 
of age. 

In the Netherlands, in October, 1933, 27-8 
per cent of the unemployed were under 25 
years of age. 

In Norway, in 1933, 27 per cent of the 
unemployed were between 18 and 24 years 
of age. 
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In Sweden, in November, 1933, 33-7 per cent 
of the unemployed were between 16 and 25 
years of age. 

In Switzerland, in July, 1934, 15 per cent 
of the unemployed were under the age of 
24 years. 

In the United States, in April, 1930, 27-6 
per cent of the unemployed were between 
15 and 24 years of age. 

Emphasizing the importance of the problem, 
it is pointed out that its special seriousness 
“s to be found in the particularly unfortunate 
consequences of continued idleness for young 
people, more than for older persons. If 
adults, after long years of work, are unable 
to face the difficulties of life, how can young 
people on their own resources successfully 
resist the demoralizing effects of prolonged 
unemployment?” 

In an endeavour to remedy this grave situa- 
tion, a large number of countries have taken 
various steps, which the International Labour 
Office analyses in the report prepared to serve 
as the basis of the discussions of the Con- 
ference. 

It was considered that the question can be 
more suitably dealt with by a Recommenda- 
tion than by a Draft Convention. Most of 
the measures to be taken to ameliorate unem- 
ployment among young persons do not appear 
to require that countries should undertake the 
mutual liabilities involved by an international 
convention, but rather call for the pooling of 
experience gained with a view to determining 
the most effective methods of dealing with the 
problem. 

Among these measures, the report pays 
particular attention to the following: that 
the minimum age for leaving school and 
being admitted to employment should be 
fixed now at not less than fifteen years; the 
creation of an increased number of technical 
schools; the organization of vocational train- 
ing centres in public employment agencies or 
in connection with them; the establishment of 
recreational centres, physical training centres, 
reading rooms, etc., where young unemployed 
persons could pass their enforced leisure time. 


70th Session of Governing Body of Inter- 
national Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 70th session at Geneva 
from April 11 to 18. The Chairman announced 
in opening the sitting that as the result of 
decisions taken at the last session, the com- 
position of the Government Group of the 
Governing Body was now as follows: Ger- 
many, United States of America, Argentina, 
Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 


Poland, Spain and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. j 

The Chairman extended a welcome to sev- 
eral new members who were present for the 
first time. The Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic are each 
entitled now to occupy one of the seats on 
the Governing Body allotted to the eight 
states of chief industrial importance. The 
Government of the United States, he said, had 
exercised this right by appointing as its repre- 
sentative Mr. Richardson Saunders, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labour. The Government 
of the Soviet Union had appointed as its 
representative Professor Boris Marcus, Chief 
of the Labour Section of the State Planning 
Commission. The Chairman expressed the 
satisfaction that he felt at the presence of 
both these gentlemen and his hope that 
collaboration between the Soviet Union and 
the International Labour Organization might 
develop under the best possible conditions. 
The Chairman further announced that, with 
a view to associating the United States of 
America with the work of the Organization, 
the employers’ group and the workers’ group 
had respectively appointed representatives of 
the United States employers’ and workers’ 
organizations to sit on the Governing Body. 
The employers representative was Mr. Henry 
Dennison of the US. Chamber of Commerce, 
and the workers’ representative was Mr. 
Dubinsky, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Chairman extended a welcome also to 
new representatives of the Governments of 
Mexico and China, and to Mr. Bishop, of the 
Employers’ Federation of New Zealand, who 
at this session took the place of Mr. Gem- 
mill, the South African Employers’ represent- 
ative. 

Mr. Richardson Saunders, the U.S. Govern- 
ment representative, expressed his gratitude 
for the kind reception which had been given 
him and went on to say that for the past two 
years all their efforts had been devoted towards 
improving the welfare of the people and se- 
curing for the wage-earners those rights which 
are essential towards raising the standard of 
life. Legislation now in the making would, 
he felt, be of great aid to wage-earners in 
the future. It would set up a certain definite 
security for men, women and children by 


providing unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, aid to cripped and dependent 
children, and public health service. It would 


mean the development of a more stable in- 
come, which should restrict any future de- 
pression. All this was in keeping with Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s program. “It is our hope,” 
he said, “that the United States, in close asso- 
ciation with the other Member nations of 
this great Organization, may wield an in- 
fluence that shall benefit not only its own 
citizens but working men and women through- 
out the world.” . 


Professor Marcus, the Russian represent- 
ative, also thanked the Chairman for his 
kind words of welcome and expressed the 
hope that he would be able to follow the 
work of the Governing Body with profit, and 
that the recognized achievements of the so- 
cial legislation of his country and its successful 


_Milk Prices Fixed in Lethbridge 


The Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
established in Alberta under the Public Utili- 
ties Act, 1923, published recently a new order 
respecting the milk and cream supply in 
Lethbridge. Warlier orders fixing the prices 
to be charged for milk and cream in Edmon- 
ton and Calgary were noted in the LAsour 
GazerTE, July, 1934, page 584, and October, 
1934, page 900. 

Under the new order, the minimum price 
to be paid to producers by distributors of 
milk and others purchasing milk in bulk for 
distribution as fluid milk in Lethbridge is 
$1.80 per 100 pounds (based on 3°6 per cent 
butter fat test). 

The minimum prices to be charged to 
consumers by distributors are 6 cents, 7 
cents and 12 cents per pint according to 
the butter fat content, and 10 cents, 11 
cents, 12 cents and 20 cents per quart 
according to the butter fat content. For 
milk sold by distributors to stores, the 
price is one cent per bottie less than 
retail prices, and the milk sold by stores 
must not be less than the retail prices as 
above. Wholesale prices to hotels, restaurants, 
cafes, bakeries, factories, and public institu- 
tions purchasing milk for use or consumption 
on the premises are 32 cents, 35 cents and 70 
cents per gallon according to the butter fat 
content and 9 cents, 11 cents and 18 cents 
per quart. The price to hospitals to be 28 
cents per gallon. Other sections of the order 
fix the prices for cream and buttermilk. The 
prices set out in this order are applicable from 
March 81, 1935. 





With the hope of reducing accidents to 
workers and of bringing industry and the 
medical profession closer together, a new 
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application may prove of the greatest use of 
the work of the Organization. 

The 71st Session of the Governing Body will 
open at Geneva on May 831. 


New Assistant Director of [.L.O. 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office has appointed Mr. John G. Winant, 
a citizen of the United States of America, 
and former Governor of the State of New 
Hampshire, to be an Assistant Director of 
the Office. Mr. Winant has had a distin- 
guished career in the United States and has 
always taken a keen interest in social and 
economic questions. 


association of physicians and surgeons, many 
of whom are directors of New York corpora- 
tions, is being formed in the United States. 
The new group will be known as the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery. The headquarters of 
the Association will be at 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 





Canadian coal production in March 
amounted to 1,030,159 tons; in the preceding 
month 1,009,538 tons were produced and in 
March, 1934, the output was 1,030,366 tons. 
The average production for March during the 
past five years was 1,019,015 tons. During 
March, 1935, a bituminous coal production 
totalled 714,532 tons, sub-bituminous coal, 
51,102 tons, and lignite coal, 264,525 tons. 





The annual report of the Director of Child 
Welfare of Nova Scotia for the year ending 
September 30, 1934, shows that during this 
period 159 children were under the care of 
provincial Children’s Aid Societies; 180 
children were placed in foster homes; 43 
children were returned to the care of parents 
or guardians; 155 children were removed from 
foster homes; 638 were in temporary homes; 
and 383 were placed in wage homes. The 
total number of children in the care of 
various societies throughout the Province 
from the time of their organization to 
September, 1934, was 2,437. 





Reference was made in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 343) to the Economic 
Security Bill then before the United States 
Congress. This measure has since been adopted 
by the House of Representatives and embodies 
practically everything outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message of January 17 (Lasour Gazette, 
February, 1935, page 100). 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1935 


USINESS transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1935, showed 
a marked decline from that recorded during 
the corresponding quarter of 1984, as there 
was a decrease of 26 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of over 27 per cent in placements 
effected, All groups, except manufacturing, 
mining and services, recorded reductions in 
both instances, the loss in construction and 
maintenance, under which are listed relief 
placements on: highways, streets and sewers 
and other projects sponsored by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, being especially 
heavy. The only marked gains were in ser- 
vices and manufacturing and these were in- 
sufficient to affect to any great extent the 
total loss reported. Logging showed a de- 
cline in vacancies, but a slight increase in 
placements. Provincially, all except Quebec 
registered reduced vacancies and placements, 
the gain in this province being chiefly due to 
more placements effected in the highway divi- 
sion of the construction and maintenance 
group. Ontario registered the greatest loss, 
which also took place in the construction 
group. ; 
From the chart on page 450, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a downward trend during the first half of 
January and the entire month of March, but 
followed an wpward course during the latter 
part of January and throughout February. 
At the close of the quarter, however, the level 
of the curve of vacancies was over 7 points 
and that of placements nearly 9 points below 
that recorded at the close of the correspond- 
ing quarter a year ago. During the period 
January to March, 1985, there was a ratio of 


56:3 vacancies and of 53:3 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 56:0 vacancies and 58-7 place- 
ments during the corresponding quarter a 
year ago. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,049, of applications registered 1,865, and of 
placements effected 994, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,822 vacancies, 2,259 appli- 
cations and 1,266 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1934. 


During the three months January to March, 
1935, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 80,770 references 
of persons to positions and had effected a 
total of 75,500 placements, of which 44,949 
were in regular employment and 30,551 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 33,248 were of men and 11,701 of 
women, while casual work was found for 
22,979 men and 7,572 women. A comparison 
with the same period of 1984 showed that 
96,195 placements were then made, of which 
45,794 were in regular employment and 50,401 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 108,486 men and 38,205 women, a total 
of 141,691 persons, in contrast with the regis- 
tration of 179,215 during the same period of 
19384. Employers notified the Service during 
the first quarter of 1935 of 79,708 positions, of 
which 56,638 were for men and 23,070 for 
women, as compared with 100,485 opportuni- 
ties for work offered during the corresponding 
quarter in 1934. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1935. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April, 1935, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farm work in the Maritime Provinces was 
somewhat retarded, due to the late spring, 
but farmers were preparing their land for 
spring ploughing. There was not much off- 
shore fishing, owing to drift ice and some 
shore fishermen had had only a short period 
of work. The lobster season, however, was 
open, and canneries were supplying employ- 
ment to a large number of persons. Pre- 
parations were being made by the logging 
companies for the spring drives, which would 
start very shortly. Mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from one to four days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and _ vicinity 
worked from two to four days. Manufactur- 
ing was only fair. Iron anl steel companies, 
however, reported increased payrolls and little 
idleness. Not much new construction work 
was in evidence, but shipyards were busy 
with repairs to damaged vessels and reliéf 
work continued on government projects. 
Transportation, both passenger and freight, 
except at Halifax, was good. Trade was fair, 
although retail stores reported some slackening 
after the Easter rush. Spring cleaning caused 
an extra demand for day workers in the 
Women’s Department, fewer requests being 
made for regular household service. 


Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
some improvement, and in the logging in- 
dustry there was considerable activity on the 
spring drives in Chicoutimi and Hull dis- 
tricts, but dullness was reported from Quebec. 
Mining was very quiet. Little change was 
reported in manufacturing. More construc- 
tion workers were in demand in the building 
trades, particularly at Three Rivers and Mont- 
real. In the latter city a number of men 
also found employment cleaning streets 
and sidewalks. Transportation was inactive. 
Trade was better throughout the province. 
More opportunities were listed for women 
workers, although the number of applicants 

in Montreal showed a decline. Day work 
-was also available for more women, due to 
spring cleaning. 

While the call for farm help in Ontario 
was fairly well maintained, it was not quite 
so large as that of the past few weeks. 
Logging and mining were quiet, but prepara: 
tions were being made for the spring drives 
in the former industry, and in the latter, 
several properties in the Ramore district had 
commenced operations. Sufficient men were 
available locallv for either class of labour 


required. Slight improvement was noted in 
manufacturing in several centres, with fac- 
tories wroking steadily and staffs being in- 
creased by the recall of former employees, 
while in other localities, some slackness pre- 
vailed. Although alteration, renovation and 
repair work had lately increased, the volume 
was insufficient to take care’of all skilled 
artisans. A number of fair-sized projects 
throughout the province were pending, how- 
ever, and this, with relief schemes already 
underway, would help to absorb some of the 
unemployed. In the Women’s Department : 
the demand continued steady for day workers, 
domestics and hotel and restaurant employees, 
with the usual difficulty in obtaining experi- 
enced cooks and cooks-general. 


Noted improvements was recorded in the 
demand for farm labour in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Seeding had started in some lecalities 
and conditions appeared promising. Logging 
at Edmonton was active, elsewhere, quiet. 
Coal mining was slack. Manufacturers at 
Winnipeg and Edmonton were busier. Build- 
ing construction showed slight change, and in 
most centres was quiet, scarcely any work 
being offered other than that on government 
projects. Railroad operating was fair. Busi- 
ness firms reported that there was a greater 
volume of trade than during the correspond- 
ing season a year ago, particularly in grocery, 
hardware and produce lines. Orders for 
domestics and housekeepers in the Women’s 
Division showed an increase, but a decrease 
was reported in applicants, with vacancies for 
domestic. help in rural districts difficult to fill. 


The demand for farm help in British 
Columbia showed an increase, but wages were 
low. Prospects were favourable for the fruit 
crop, but practically no extra help had been 
hired as yet. The logging industry was 
slowly picking up, but plenty of men were 
available for all work offered. Coal mining 
was slack; considerable work, however, was 
going on in metallic mining districts. Fac- 
tories at Nelson were working as usual. Little 
building construction was in progress and 
tradesmen were mostly limited to short jobs 
and small contracts. Road work was also 
quiet, with only relief men employed on this 
and other government schemes. Dry dock 
and shipyards were slack at Prince Rupert 
and Victoria, but longshore men were fairly 
busy at. all ports. Trade showed scarcely any 
change. Experienced help was scarce in the 
Women’s Division, many of the applicants 
ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen years, 
and these lacked the necessary training to fill 
the positions offered. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1935 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on April 1 was 9,066, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
874,556 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for March was 1,735 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 160,062 persons, 16-7 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
April 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1935, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of Aprii 
showed a seasonal curtailment, according to 
data tabulated in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 9,066 establishments whose 
staffs aggregated 874,556 persons, compared 
with 902,188 on March 1, 1935. Statistics 
furnished by leading employers show that 
industrial activity at the beginning of April 
has suffered a between-seasons’ contraction 
in fourteen of the fifteen years since 1920. 
Ordinarily, this mainly results from the re- 
lease of bushmen following the completion 
of the season’s logging program, before any 
considerable numbers of workers have been 
absorbed into the outdoor industries opening 
up in the spring and early summer. The 
general loss at the beginning of April, 1935, 
exceeded the average decline on April 1 in 
the years for which statistics are available, 
being, in fact, larger than in any other year 
of the record except 1921. Logging during 
the past winter was exceptionally active, 
entailing a correspondingly marked reaction 
when the camps closed for the season, while 
the resultant situation has this year been 
ageravated by the release of unusually large 
numbers of men from railway and highway 
construction and maintenance work. These 
factors are chiefly responsible for a decrease 
in the crude index (based on the 1926 average 
as 100) from 96-4 on March 1 to 93-4 at 
the beginning of April, accompanied by a 
decline of over two points in the seasonally 
corrected index, as illustrated in the chart 
opposite. On April 1 in preceding years of 
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the record, the unadjusted index was as fol- 


lows: 1934, -91-3; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-5: 
Meet OU. fs PhOoU Os a 1020 F104 211.928) 
102°3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 


1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 81-8, and 1921, 
85-1. Despite the marked falling-off in em- 
ployment on April 1, 1935, the index was 
higher than on the same date in any of the 
last three years, and was also higher than 
in any of the years from 1921 to 1926. 
There was an increase on April 1 in manu- 
facturing, especially of leather, pulp and 
paper, textile and iron and steel products. 
Metallic ore mining, building construction 
and trade also showed improvement. On the 
other hand, logging camps, as already men- 
tioned, reported very large seasonal reduc- 
tions following an unusually busy season in 
bush work, and there were important declines 
in highway and railway construction and 
maintenance; the persons released by the 
employers furnishing data in these industries 
numbered approximately 17,500 from logging 
and 17,200 from road and railway construction 
and maintenance. Curtailment of a seasonal 
nature also occurred in coal-mining, and 
transportation was rather slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was unfavourable in all five 
economic areas; the losses in Quebec and 
Ontario were particularly large, those in the 
Maritime Provinces were also considerable, 
while elsewhere only small reductions were 
noted. 
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Maritime Provinces—There was on April 1 
a further decrease in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces; the 626 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 70,241 
persons on March 1 to 68,184 at the beginning 
of April. Logging showed a _ pronounced 
seasonal falling-off, and activity declined in 
shipping, railway operation, highway construc- 
tion and iron and steel plants. In some cases, 
these decreases were also seasonal in char- 
acter. On the other hand, food factories, 
railway construction and retail trade showed 
improvement. Employment was in much the 
same volume as at the beginning of April, 
1934, when substantially larger reductions had 
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maintenance and transportation were also 
slacker. Statements were received from 2,170 
firms, with 235,855 employees, as against 250,650 
on March 1. The index, at 85-9 on April i, 
1935, was fractionally higher than on the same 
date of last year, when the curtailment indi- 
cated was on a smaller scale. The trend on 
this date has almost invariably been retro- 
gressive, but the losses at the beginning of 
April, 19385, were only once exceeded in the 
years since 1920, viz., by those in 1921. As on 
the same date of last year, the exceptionally 
large decline at the latest date mainly re- 
flects seasonal reaction from the intense activ- 
ity in bush operations which characterized 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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been indicated; the index stood at 95-8 on 
the latest date, while on April 1 of last year, 
it was 95-1. 


Quebec.—Manufacturing, shipping and build- 
ing afforded more employment in Quebec; 
within the manufacturing group, textile, 
leather, pulp and paper and iron and steel 
factories recorded considerably greater activ- 
ity, while there were smaller gains in tobacco 
and beverage, clay, glass and stone and other 
plants. On the other hand, logging reported 
very large seasonal contractions; there were 
pronounced losses in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways as track-clearing workers 
were released, and highway construction and 








the past winter, together with the release of 
men temporarily employed on highway and 
railway construction and maintenance work 
following heavy snow-falls; some 10,600 work- 
ers were displaced from logging camps, while 
those laid off from highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance numbered nearly 
6,700. 

Ontario—Employment showed curtailment 
in Ontario, where 4,007 employers had reduced 
their forces by 10,260 workers since the pre- 
ceding month, bringing them to 384,396 on 
April 1. An increase had been registered by 
the firms making returns for the same date 
in 1934, but employment then was at a rather 
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lower level, the index standing at 98-7, com- 
pared with 100-7 on April 1 of the present 
year. The experience of the years since 1920 
shows that activity customarily declines in 
Ontario at the beginning of April, there hav- 
ing been contractions in eleven of the four- 
teen previous years; the decrease on the date 
under review, however, was greater than in 
any of these eleven years, with the exception 
of 1930, when the contraction involved prac- 
tically the same number of workers. 

Manufacturing showed further recovery at 
the first of April, notably in textile and iron 
and steel products, while improvement also 
took place in the leather, pulp and paper, 
chemical, clay, glass and stone, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries. In the non-manufacturing groups, 
mining, transportation, building construction 
and trade reported increased activity. Log- 
ging, however, released large numbers of 
workers owing to the completion of seasonal 
operations, and highway and railway con- 
struction were also slacker, the losses on the 
roads and highways being especially pro- 
nounced. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Proy- 


inces declined on April 1; the reduction, 
however, was much smaller than the average 
indicated at that date in the last fourteen 
years, being, in fact, less than in any other 
of the twelve years in which curtailment was 
reported; in 1928 and 1929, the tendency had 
been upward. The index, at 86-9 on the date 
under review, was 3°6 points higher than on 
April 1, 1934. Most of the falling-off at 
the beginning of April in the present year 
took place in coal mining and logging. On 
the other hand, manufacturing, transportation 
and trade reported improvement. The work- 
ing forces of the 1,329 co-operating employers 
aggregated 109,593 persons, compared with 
109,984 on March 1. 

British Columbia.—Very little general change 
was indicated in British Columbia, according 
to returns tabulated by the Bureau from 934 
firms with 76,528 employees, or 79 fewer than 
in the preceding month. An increase had 
been noted on April 1 of a year ago, but 
employment was then in smaller volume. 
There were gains on the date under review 
in manufacturing (especially of lumber prod- 
ucts), and in logging, railway construction and 
trade, while highway construction and coai 
mining companies released help. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 

98-0 76-6 88-9 88-1 78-2 
90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76°2 
101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
94-9 87-2 93:3 86-3 88-3 
93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
78-3 73-1 78-3 78-3 68-8 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-f 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101°8 95-4 103°3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104°9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103°5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
7-8 27-0 43-9 12-5 8-8 


. ‘ ee ee) 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities 
and Winnipeg, while losses were indicated in 
Quebec City, Montreal and Vancouver, and 
there was no general change in Ottawa. 


Montreal—A contraction in industrial ac- 
tivity occurred in Montreal, according to 1,276 
employers, who reported 125,177 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 128,778 on 
March 1. A smaller decline had been noted 
on the same date of last year, but employ- 
ment then was in slightly less volume. Manu- 
facturing showed improvement on April 1, 
19385, over the preceding month, textiles, 
leather and iron and steel reporting con- 
siderable increases in this comparison. On 
the other hand, there were decided losses in 
work on the streets and roads, owing to 
the release of snow-clearing staffs, and trans- 
portation was also quieter. 


Quebec—Manufacturing and _ construction 
registered moderate gains in Quebec City, 
while transportation and services were slacker; 
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the result was a decrease of 75 in the working 
forces of the 162 firms making returns, who 
had 12,241 employees on April 1. General 
improvement had been noted at the beginning 
of April in 1934, when the index, at 95-4, 
was two points higher than on the latest 
date. 


Toronto.—Toronto employers reported a fur- 
ther substantial increase, mainly due to a 
betterment in manufacturing and _ building 
construction; within the former group, the tex- 
tile and iron and steel divisions reported the 
greatest gains. On the other hand, work on 
the streets and roads, in hotels and restaurants 
and in trade was rather quieter. The working 
forces of the 1,347 cooperating firms totalled 
115,148 persons, compared with 113,976 in the 
preceding month. Employment was more 
active than on the same date last year, when 
a larger advance had been indicated; the index 
then stood at 92-7, or just over two points 
lower than on April 1 of the present year. 


Ottawa.—vVery little general change oc- 
curred in Ottawa, moderate gains in manufac- 
turing being nearly offset by small losses in 
transportation and some other divisions; an 
aggregate payroll of 12,720 workers was re- 
ported by the 168 employers whose statistics 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Apis Whol 928).eataerse + 101-8 107-9 107-7 
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ARTE) L930 see. 109-2 111-7 116-5 
Appa 17 193teeere es 106-2 122-2 109-5 
Apr: $1 e103 2a oases 91-2 102-0 97-8 
ADT lee LOS Osea 76-4 92-7 85-0 
SAIN oh el Usd tae ee vere 78-0 86-5 90-0 
HO rel Kone Paes 81-1 89-6 89-7 
iE ae Bee ga dhs oomooe 82-6 93-2 91-1 
USS ER Ne Age ah coke Be 82-1 95-4 92-7 
May 71-6) Ree ae: 82-9 96-3 92-9 
June: Aiea eos. 86:3 97-9 93-9 
SUN Lee eck BAO Sc 86-7 96-1 94-1 
Atigr als, Sak Soke 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Septinl 6. chs eh.,< 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Octe io Paar... 87-0 97-5 96-5 
INOW detacte tree eee 87-3 96-5 97-2 
Decs 1) soe woe sss. 86-7 92-4 97-1 
ALAIN @ RS ARID) See lee 84:8 88-9 95-8 
LOPES 0 Ou Geeapiae dete. eee 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Weare 7 orm te Mere tie 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Apr” Loh Stan 33 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at Apr. 1, 1935 14-3 1-4 13-2 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
BO AG OOO ened nek gO OD) PCE OO or 85-6 80-6 
96-5 PE iclDiel Mnstes Sa ee eR A 87-7 75-2 
96-8 SCL UEY (it We etrekace orctcactors 84-2 86-4 
93-2 SAS ale tele aes 85-7 88-7 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
85-3 70-9 79-0 78-0 79-0 
95-8 77-1 76°5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79°5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77°9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
1-5 3-2 2-1 4-1 3°2 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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were tabulated, and who had 12,704 in their 
last report. The index, at 99-3, was slightly 
higher than in the early spring of 1934, when 
an advance had been recorded. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing and construction 
afforded greater employment in Hamilton, 
while other industries showed little general 
change. Returns were compiled from 269 
firms employing 28,026 persons, or 592 more 
than on March 1. The level of employment 
was higher than on the same date in the last 
three years. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cittes— 
There was a further increase in employment in 
the Border Cities on April 1. Data were re- 
ceived from 162 firms employing 17,948 work- 
ers, as against 17,187 in the preceding month. 
Automobile plants reported an important 
share of the additions made to the staffs of 
the co-operating employers, while those in 
other industries showed only slight changes. 
Activity was decidedly greater than in any 
other month in the years since 1930; the im- 
provement noted on the same date of 1934 had 
been on a smaller scale. 


Winnipeg —Employment again advanced in 
Winnipeg, where the payrolls of the 489 em- 


ployers furnishing statistics aggregated 35,640 
workers, as compared with 35,487 in the pre- 
ceding month. Construction and manufactur- 
ing were brisker, while transportation reported 
moderate curtailment, and the fluctuations in 
the other divisions were slight. On April 1, 
1934, a decline had been noted and the index 
then was lower, standing at 79-7, compared 
with 83-5 on the date under review. 


Vancouver—A decrease in the employment 
occurred in Vancouver, according to 397 firms 
with 28,404 employees, as compared with 
28,583 in the preceding month. The loss was 
principally in construction, while other indus- 
tries showed little general change. An increase 
had been reported at the beginning of April 
last year, but employment generally was then 
at a rather lower level; the index, at 89:7 on 
the latest date, was 4:9 points higher than on 
April 1, 1934. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2 
Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Further moderate improvement was _ re- 
corded in manufacturing; the most pronounced 
gains occurred in iron and steel and textiles, 
in both of which they were above the average 
for the last fourteen years. Non-ferrous 


Tasie III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— All Manu- 
industries) facturing | Logging 
Apr t,, 1920 8... 4k eee 85-1 87-3 80-3 
Boye, ahr Med se A 81-8 84-4 49-1 
DaNjoycr |g UemaNG)245358 2 Ae Pe 88-7 92-6 104:3 
Apr la 1O2E eae. 5 ode ee 90-4 93-6 97-8 
Apia e125 Vana. cee shee 88-3 91-2 85:7 
AN Tee Lp 92 Ghats ons dra teenrtue 92-5 96-6 79-2 
Arar TOOT Bee... Se ome 97-4 101-5 85-7 
ADT mls 1G) See feet dk eee 102-3 106-6 88-3 
AD Fe lel G2 Oats... 3 eee 110-4 116-5 83-1 
April.) L980... so 5. de: 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Atp reamed 193 We eae. sno eee 99-7 99-7 42-9 
Ve\)o3o> | Sal lesa URS ges AR Pi 87-5 87-3 31-1 
Aran, LOSSONS... «.osnate 76-9 76-0 35-6 
Saree Loe 03 Ae Sor as te 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Blob Lees. beat he coos doe tee 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Marlee ae eee ste ee 92-7 86-5 153-3 
AD EMee Litt. Bett. 5 5.c ian 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Mawar leet hse te, oss. aed 92-0 90-2 80-5 
J Une wae erees AIO T meen 8 he 96-6 93-2 75-0 
JU yan eee RAR 6 acre tye 101-0 93-8 86-3 
ATR Ree eos ste ees 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Sépteplieen ay he aes.) 258 98-8 94-3 85-6 
OCIS eer oo ae te 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOVeeel Sate Se aaeele sae nee: 100-2 92-8 171-9 
DeCebl ee Geert e3. B53! 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Janel LOSSE eae sateen 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Heb Splits etvs. 252 sett ote 94-6 90-1 183-4 
MOTI S cia ei eres « atone aes 96-4 92-7 166-9 
Apr eel. sees on Ke 93 +4 93-9 104-3 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
ADIL aL 03D reterspee ear: 100-0 53-8 3:3 








Commu-]} Trans- Con- 

Mining | nications | portation | struction | Services | Trade 
92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81:7 91-8 
93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 

101-5 84-2 92-5 52°3 79-3 89-5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 2-4 91-0 59-4 99-0 92-9 
92-5 95-4 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
114-6 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54-7 102-5 107-6 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76:8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76:8 759 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78:5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 89-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81:3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79:8 80-1 100-3 115-2: |* 126-0 
119-1 78:6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77:8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 bl Nea’, 116-7 
117-7 17-7 76:3 80-2 111-4 117-4 

6-1 2-4 10-3 10-7 2-8 10-6 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported i in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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metal, leather, pulp and paper, chemical, clay, 
glass and stone and some other groups also 


reported increased activity. On the other- 


hand, small declines were indicated in vege- 
table food, rubber and tobacco and beverage 
plants, that in tobacco factories being seasonal 
in character. Statements were received from 
5,394 manufacturers, employing 470,475 opera- 
tives, as compared with 464,238 in the preced- 
ing month. The general increase was con- 
siderably greater than the average for the 
years since 1920, and brought the seasonally 
corrected index to a level higher than in any 
month in the last three years. The unadjusted 
index rose from 92-7 on March 1 to 93-9 at 
the beginning of April, while on April 1 in 
previous years of the record it was as follows: 
1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-3; 1931, 99-7; 
1930, 111-3; 1929, 116-5; 1928, 106-6; 1927, 
101-5; 1926, 96-6; 1925, 91-2; 1924, 93-6; 1923, 
92-6; 1922, 84-4; and 1921, 87-3. 

Animal Products, Edible—Moderate im- 
provement was noted in dairies, fish canneries 


and meat-packing establishments. Statements 
were tabulated from 248 firms employing 19,- 
247 workers, as against 19,102 at the beginning 
of March. A slight decrease had been recorded 
on April 1, 1934, when activity was at a lower 
level. 

Leather and Products—Boot and shoe fac- 
tories reported substantial increases in per- 
sonnel, while other branches of the leather 
group showed little general change. The 278 
co-operating employers enlarged their payrolls 
from 21,123 persons in the preceding month, — 
to 21,797 at the beginning of April. A rather 
smaller advance had been indicated on April 1 
a year ago, when the index of employment was 
nearly eight points lower. 

Lumber and Products—Small gains were 
noted in container, vehicle and other wood- 
using factories, but rough and dressed lumber 
mills showed curtailment. The result was a 
decline of 63 in the lumber group as a whole, 
this being contrary to the usual seasonal 
movement at the beginning of April in the 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative | April 1, 
Weight 1935 
MOUS OCLUTING scale « acreee tenet aiesias icine 53-8 93-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2°2 102-5 
Hur ane progductss. cscen eee eee cee 2 79-5 
Leather and products............... 2-5 107-3 
Boots:and Bn0Gssacn ace cioen ac cone 1:7 113-2 
Lumber and products............... 3-8 63-0 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 49-8 
Hursiiture... Sah. mat he eee “7 72-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 96-7 
Musical instruments................. “1 29-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 90-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 92-7 
Pulp:and PAapery.c a. aecie + cc.o tone ce 2-8 80-8 
Paper products. (aos ad. oa. sje dake 0-9 107-1 
Printing and publishing........... 2-7 103-5 
Rubbersproducte... 2 dudes antatioe 1:3 92-7 
"Lextile prodiictes.0 5 & gens ccracleotocte 10-9 111-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-1 123-6 
Cotton yarmand clothes: .... 7 eae 1-8 84-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 9 132-6 
Silkand silk goods. §.2% «cs, stoke 1-1 504-9 
Hosiery and knit goods............. 2-2 118-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. . 3-4 102-4 
Other textile products............. 1-2 96-7 
Plantiproducts (M.6:8s)ioces anscsbereee 1-8 118-9 
ODACCOF Bad Lat Bobb nccce aerde 1-1 114-5 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 122-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 120-2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-1 128-0 
Clay, glass and stone products...... ‘7 59-9 
Hilectric GUITONts... 46 lection sbakioe 1:5 106-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-3 106-0 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-7 84-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 88-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-1 87-4 
Agricultural implements.......... 6 59-6 
isand vehicles :< Apaaeeh scence ae 6-2 89-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2:5 156-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... °3 66-6 
Heating appliances................ 5 90-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “5 67-9 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
MUCTAS, Bots dec are o.oo be oe RR 6 89-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 80-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-1 116-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 126-8 
NEI Seb Lan COUR ,catenn ince cetee 6 117-4 


March 1,} April 1, | April 1, | April 1, | April 1, | April 1, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
92-7 88-1 76-0 87-3 99-7 111-3 
101-7 95-4 90-4 92-7 95-4 100-1 
75-4 73-5 63-0 76-9 90-9 85-4 
104-0 99-5 86-1 90-6 91-7 91-5 
108-4 106-4 93-8 97-9 98-4 94-0 
63-3 60-3 45-0 58-8 73-6 91-1 
51-2 48-5 31-8 43-0 54-8 76-7 
72-1 72-9 61-7 81-2 105-5 114-7 
93-4 87-1 72-6 89-7 105-3 115-9 
33-0 33-0 22-8 40-1 46-1 64-2 
90-9 88-9 86-9 93-2 98-6 100-0 
91-1 88-3 82-0 88-6 96-1 108-3 
78-4 75-9 66-2 74-4 83-5 102-8 
106-4 101-0 95-2 94-7 100-3 106-4 
102-6 100-5 98-5 105-6 111-4 116-3 
94-1 93-0 75-6 89-7 102-1 126-1 
110-1 109-3 91-6 101-0 104-0 107-4 
125-7 122-9 96-5 109-2 103-0 102-8 
86-8 88-5 65-8 81-4 83-0 87-9 
133-9 128-8 103-8 115-5 104-4 95-8 
509-3 465-4 375-3 378-1 265-5 274-8 
114-9 118-2 102-4 110-9 108-6 110-5 
97-7 95-9 86-8 93-5 106-8 112-6 
93-8 94-5 74-5 83-2 92-6 102-4 
120-2 116-4 114-5 116-8 115-6 118-3 
118-5 114-2 118-4 115-2 106-7 104.1 
120-9 119-2 108-1 118-6 128-7 140-5 
129-6 136-4 99-5 93-1 101-4 170-8 
123-2 118-1 106-6 112-7 119-8 120-7 
55-5 57-6 48-5 75-8 96-9 109-7 
105-8 105-0 106-9 115-6 121-4 125-3 
105-2 97-8 88-1 119-9 136-3 158-6 
82-9 73°4 60-3 75:6 100-3 119-3 
91-8 88-8 44-2 70s 113-3 127-0 
85-5 73°3 61-8 82-9 99-8 128-8 
56-0 43-8 34-1 29-1 56-4 85-6 
88-4 77-0 69-8 81-7 101-7 118-0 
152-0 105-5 76-3 75-6 105-9 151-0 
65-1 57-1 55-2 67-9 108-9 1333 
88-5 80-9 58-1 76-4 102-7 109-6 
63-0 53-0 43-3 77-2 138-3 W72"7 
88-4 77-9 60-3 73°6 99-1 115-6 
77:3 72-4 58-8 77-6 93-3 111-9 
114-2 103-5 77-3 92-8 119-7 128-8 
126-7 126-9 112-4 116-3 120-9 139-3 
114:2 107-9 93-7 102-3 105-4 111-9 


1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of ine 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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experience of the years since 1920. Statistics 
were compiled from 796 manufacturers, with 
32,958 employees, as compared with 33,021 at 
the beginning of March, 1935. The index, at 
63:0 on April 1, 1935, was 2-7 points higher 
than on the same date of last year. 


Plant Products, Edible—-There was a falling- 
off in employment in vegetable foods in the 
period under review, improvement in sugar 
and syrup refineries being more than offset by 
losses in other divisions of this group. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 420 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 25,858 persons, aS com- 
pared with 25,989 on March 1. The index was 
slightly higher than at the beginning of April, 
1934, when an advance had been noted as com- 
pared with the preceding month. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper products was upward, 
especially in the production of pulp and paper. 
According to data received from 586 firms in 
the industry as a whole, they employed 56,112 
workers, as compared with 55,253 in their last 
report. Employment was in greater volume 
than on April 1, 1934; a minor increase had 
then been indicated. 

Rubber Products—Activity in 54 rubber 
works declined, 186 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 11,812. Im- 
provement had been shown on the same date 
last year, and the index then was fractionally 
higher. 

Textile Products—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in textiles at the begin- 
ning of April, chiefly in garment and personal 
furnishing, knitting and headwear factories, 
while cotton and woollen mills were slacker. 
More extensive improvement had been noted 
on April 1, 1934, but the increase on the date 
under review considerably exceeded the aver- 
age noted on April 1 in the fourteen preceding 
years for which data are available. State- 
ments were compiled from 957 manufacturers 
with 95,107 employees, or 1,686 more than 
on March 1, 1935. Most of the gain occurred 
in Quebec and Ontario. The index was 
slightly higher than on the corresponding 
date of last year. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Seasonal reductions in employment were 
recorded in this group, 163 persons being 
released from the working forces of the 164 
co-operating establishments, which employed 
15,486 workers on the date under review. Most 
of the decline occurred in Ontario, where 
tobacco factories were slacker. The index 
was higher than in the spring of last year, 
when greater curtailment had been indicated. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and eighty-five plants turning out chemi- 
cals and allied products reported 9,970 
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employees, as compared with 9,598 in their 
last return. All provinces showed gains, those 
in Ontario being most extensive. The general 
advance exceeded that indicated on the cor- 
responding date in 1934; the index was then 
nearly ten points lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building 
material works, 180 of which employed 6,574 
persons as against 6,110 in their last report. 
A less pronounced advance had been in- 
dicated on April 1, 1984, when the index 
was rather lower. 

Eiectric Current—Moderate improvement 
was shown in this group, in which 98 plants 
reported 13,470 employees, or 187 more than 
at the beginning of March. There were gains 
in Ontario, with only minor changes else- 
where. The index of employment was slightly 
higher than on April 1, 1934; small increase 
had then been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus—Activity in electrical 
appliance factories increased to some extent, 
according to the 108 co-operating firms, who 
reported 11,587 persons on their payrolls, as 
against 11,453 in their last report. A smaller 
gain had been noted on April 1, 1934, when 
the index was many points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 830 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlanged by 1,889 workers to 
111,056 at the beginning of April. There were 
considerable gains in the automobile, agricul- 
tural implement, machinery, iron and steel 
fabrication, iron pipe, sheet metal and other 


groups, while rolling mills released employees. 
Improvement was shown in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, that in Ontario being 
Larger additions to the 
personnel had been recorded in the same 
period of last year, and the index number 
was then nearly eleven points lower than 
on April 1, 1935, when it reached its highest 
point since the summer of 1931. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 154 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 18,402 persons, 
as against 18,118 on March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in the lead, tin, zine and 
copper division. The improvement was chiefly 
in Ontario. The level of employment was 
much higher than at the beginning of April 
in 1934, although a larger advance had then 
been indicated. 


Mineral Products—Practically no change 
occurred in the number of workers in these 
industries at the beginning of April, according 
to data received from the 124 co-operating 
establishments, in which 12,827 persons were 
employed. The index of employment in this 
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group was the same as in the corresponding 
period of last year, when a reduction had been 
reported. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 315 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 46,690 men on March 1 to 
29,196 on the date under review; while this 
decline has been exceeded in the spring of 
some other years of the record, it was never- 
theless very large, being substantially above 
the average for the years since 1920. The 
contraction represents reaction from an ex- 
ceptionally active logging season. The most 
extensive decreases at the beginning of April 
were 1n Quebec, although all provinces except 
British Columbia indicated reductions. Smaller 
contractions had been reported on April 1, 
1934, and the index number then was frac- 
tionally higher than at the latest date, when 
it stood at 104°3; employment in the early 
spring of this year and last was higher than 
in the same period of other years since 1920, 
except 1923, when the April 1 index was the 
same as on the date under review. 


Mining 


Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was, on the whole, a falling-off 
in employment in coal mines during the 
period being reviewed; this occurred chiefly 
in the Western coal fields. Data were received 
from 101 operators, whose staffs included 
23,879 employees, as against 24,757 in their 
last report. The index was four points higher 
than in the spring of last year, when much 
greater declines had been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
139 firms in this group, employing 24,552 
workers, or 380 more than at the beginning of 
March. An increase had also been indicated 
on the same date in 1934, when the index 
stood at 165-4, compared with 207-2 at the 
beginning of April of the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
A slight gain occurred in this group; 75 firms 
‘employed 5,800 persons, as compared with 
5,214 in the preceding month. A small ad- 
vance had also been recorded by the employers 
furnishing statistics on April 1 of last year, 
when activity was at a lower level. 


Communications 


According to information received from 85 
communication companies and branches, their 
staffs were practically unchanged in number 
from the preceding month, there being an 
increase of only 46 persons in the reported 


payrolls, which aggregated 20,570. Little gen- 
eral change had been indicated on April 1, 
1934; the index then was fractionally lower. 


Transportation 


Declines were noted in steam railway opera- 
tion; shipping was rather more active, while 
there was no general change in local trans- 
portation. Statistics were compiled from 392 
employers of 90,079 workers, as compared 
with 90,300 on March 1. Of the former num- 
ber, 23,788 persons belonged in the local 
transportation, 55,238 in the steam railway 
and 11,053 in the water transportation divi- 
sion. The present late season has retarded 
spring-time activity in this group, which 
ordinarily shows an advance on April 1. 
Employment in transportation was in prac- 
tically the same volume as on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when a much greater de- 
crease had been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Statements were compiled from 
640 building contractors, with 18,195 persons 
in their employ, or 809 more than in their 
last report. A rather smaller gain had been 
indicated on April 1, 1934, and the index then 
was several points lower. 


Highway—FPronounced curtailment in staffs 
was noted on highway construction and main- 
tenance; 305 contractors employed 52,903 men, 
as compared with 67,681 in the preceding 
month, All provinces reported decreased ac- 
tivity, the losses in Ontario being particularly 
large. Comparatively small reductions had 
been shown on April 1 last year, when the 
number employed in this work was decidedly 
greater than in the period under review. Un- 
employment relief projects continue to employ 
a consderable proporton of those reported in 
this industry at the latest date. 


Railway—There was a pronounced curtail- 
ment in employment in the construction de- 
partments of the railways in Quebec, and a 
smaller loss in Ontario, while increases were 
indicated in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia. Most of the general de- 
cline was due to the completion of track- 
clearing operations necessitated by the winter’s 
severe storms. The working forces of the 34 
co-operating contractors and divisional super- 
intendents aggregated 22,665 men, whereas in 
the preceding month they had 25,101 em- 
ployees. The index number was fractionally 
higher than in the spring of 1934, when a much 
greater decline had been recorded. 
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Services 


This group showed further slight curtail- 
ment, according to 444 firms with 24,012 work- 
ers, compared with 24,088 in the preceding 
month. Laundries and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments were rather busier, but hotels and res- 
taurants released some employees. A general 
increase had been reported at the beginning 
of April, 19834; employment was then in prac- 
tically the same volume as on the date under 
review. 


Trade 


There was an increase in the aggregate 
forces of the 1,142 co-operating wholesale and 
retail establishments, which employed 92,730 
workers on April 1, as compared with 91,987 at 
the beginning of March. This increase was 
slightly below the average reported on April 1 
in the years since 1920, activity in the group 
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probably having been affected by the late 
Easter and the unseasonable weather generally 
prevailing at the beginning of April. The ad- 
vance indicated on the same date a year ago 
was decidedly larger; the fact that Easter in 
1934 fell on April 1, no doubt considerably 
stimulated retail trading about that time. The 
index of employment then stood at 116-1, 
compared with 117-4 at the beginning of April, 
1935. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area, or industry, 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the-Close of March, 1935 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged at work outside their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Improvement in the local trade union 
situation was apparent at the close of March 
from the previous month, according to the 
returns furnished by 1,785 labour organizations 
with an aggregate of 160,062 members. Of 
these, 26,724 or 16-7 per cent were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month com- 
pared with a percentage of 18-2 in February. 
A more favourable employment volume was 
indicated also, than in March a year ago, 
when the percentage of idleness stood at 19-5. 
Quebec and Ontario unions reported gains in 
activity of over 2 per cent from February, 
attributable in the former province to the 
better conditions obtaining in the manufac- 
turing industries, particularly the garment 
trades, and in building and construction opera- 
tions, while in the latter province the lumber- 
ing and manufacturing industries, and the 
building trades all shared in the total gain. 
Conditions in Manitoba and British Columbia 
also tended favourably, though the variation 
from February was but fractional. On the 
contrary, activity in Alberta was somewhat 


retarded, mainly owing to lessened employ- 
ment in the coal mines, and in Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia nominal recessions occurred. 
The percentage of idleness reported from New 
Brunswick, however, remained identical with 
that of February. The Prairie Provinces 
reported the most noteworthy employment - 
advancement from March a year ago, due 
largely to increased activity in railway oper- 
ation throughout these provinces, together 
with gains in the manufacturing industries in 
Manitoba. Expansion, on a smaller scale, was 
also noted by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario unions. British Columbia 
unions were the only ones to register a falling 
off in work afforded from March last year, 
which was, however, quite slight. 

Returns on unemployment affecting trade 
union members in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island are tabulated separately each month. 
Montreal unions with a gain in activity of 
3°5 per cent. showed the greatest change in 
conditions from February, followed by 
improvement of nearly 3 per cent in Toronto. 
In Vancouver, Halifax and Winnipeg the 
employment tendency was very slightly up- 
ward. Minor contractions in available work, 
however, were evident among Saint John, 
Regina and Edmonton unions. Compared 
with the returns for March, 1934, Saint John 
members were much more busily engaged 
during the month reviewed and in Winnipeg 
also substantial recovery was shown. In- 
creases in activity, on a more moderate scale, 
were reflected by Edmonton, Montreal, 
Regina and Halifax unions, while in Toronto 
the improvement recorded was less than 1 
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per cent. Conditions in Vancouver remained 
unchanged from March a year ago. ~ 

The chart which appears with this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1929, to date. The curve which 
has shown little variation during January and 
February from the December level, though 
tending toward lessened activity, changed its 
course in March, the projection being down- 
ward, denoting an increased employment 
volume available. In this descending move- 
ment during March the curve paralleled its 
course of the corresponding month a year ago, 
though employment as represented by the 
curve at the close of the month was in greater 
prevalence than in March last year. 
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jewellery workers increases in activity on a 
noteworthy scale. Among papermakers, print- 
ing tradesmen, textile and carpet, and iron 
and steel workers the expansion noted was 
small. Brewery workers, however, were slacker 
than in February, and among cigarmakers, 
and bakers and confectioners employment 
eased off very slightly. When contrasting 
with the reports for March, 1934, hat and cap, 
and glass workers, cigarmakers, metal polishers 
and general labourers were all afforded a 
much better volume of work during the month 
reviewed, and activity for leather workers 
improved appreciably. Among iron and steel 
workers moderate increases in employment 
were recorded, papermakers and _ printing 
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A better situation was shown in the manu- 
facturing industries during March than in 
either the previous month or March, 1934, 
unemployment standing at 13-2 as contrasted 
with percentages of 16-0 in February and 16-6 
in March, 1934. The percentage for March 
was based on the reports tabulated from 468 
local unions, embracing a membership of 
51,656 persons, 6,824 of whom were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month. There 
was a generally upward employment move- 
ment in the majority of trades and industries 
during March when compared with February, 
glass, fur, hat and cap, and wood workers, 
and general labourers all showing decided 
advancement from February, and garment and 





tradesmen showing slight gains. On the other 
hand, activity was considerably curtailed for 
wood and jewellery workers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, and brewery workers. Recessions, 
on a smaller scale, were reflected by textile 
and carpet, and fur workers, while garment 
workers showed but small declines. 

Activity for coal miners was slightly re- 
tarded during March from the previous month, 
the 49 unions making returns with 15,632 mem- 
bers showing that 1,748 were without work 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 11-2 
in contrast with 9-4 per cent in February. In 
Alberta diminishing orders due to the closing 
of the coal season was responsible largely for 
the drop in activity recorded from February, 
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and in British Columbia also unemployment 
was more prevalent. The level of activity in 
Nova Scotia, however, remained the same as 
in February. In making a comparison with 
the returns for March a year ago when 14:4 
per cent of idleness was recorded in the coal 
mining industry as a whole, Alberta and Nova 
Scotia miners reported heightened employ- 
ment during the month reviewed while in 
British Columbia there was a substantial fall- 
ing off in available work. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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The building and construction trades afforded 
considerably more work during March than 
in the preceding month as manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 208 unions, with a 
total of 17,569 members. Of these, 10,409 were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 59-2 in contrast with 65-1 per 
cent in February. Conditions were also de- 
cidedly better than in March, 1934, when 69-6 
per cent of idleness was recorded. Electrical 
workers were much more actively engaged than 
in February, and improvement in substantial 
measure was evident among carpenters and 
joiners, and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers. Increases in employment of more 
moderate degree were reported by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and roof- 
ers. Granite and _ stonecutters, however, 
suffered some curtailment from February, and 
among plumbers and steamfitters the ten- 
dency was toward retarded activity though 
the change from February was slight. Steam 
shovelmen and hod carriers and building 
labourers, however, reported the same unem- 
ployment volume as in February. Compared 
with the situation in March a year ago ex- 
tensive employment recovery was noted during 
the month surveyed by electrical workers, 
carpenters and joiners, hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, and tile layers, lathers and roof- 
ers. Activity for painters, decorators and 
paperhangers also showed a substantial rise 
from March last year, and increased employ- 
ment, on a somewhat smaller scale, was evident 
among plumbers and steamfitters, and granite 
and stonecutters. The gains reported by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and steam shovel- 
men, however, were but fractional. Among 
bridge and structural iron workers there was 
no variation in conditions shown from March, 
1934. 

Employment in the transportation industries 
eased off very slightly during March from 
the previous month, though the situation was 
more favourable than in March of last year. 
This was apparent from the reports furnished 
by 768 organizations embracing 53,150 mem- 
bers, 5,540 or 10°4 per cent of whom were 
without work on the last day of the month 
in contrast with percentages of 9:9 in February 
and 12-6 in March a year ago. Responsibility 
for this less favourable trend from February 
rested largely with navigation workers who 
were much slacker during March, though losses 
in employment were also evident among team- 
sters and chauffeurs. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted nearly 80 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
ported, were afforded the same volume of 
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work as in February. Among street and elec- 
tric railway employees, however, minor con- 
tractions in activity occurred. The improve- 
ment shown in the transportation industries 
from March last year was confined entirely 
to the steam railway division. Navigation 
workers, on the other hand, suffered heavy 
losses in employment and noteworthy curtail- 
ment was apparent among teamsters and 
chauffeurs. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees showed little change from March, 
1934, the situation, however, tending unfavour- 
ably. 

Retail shop clerks reported employment re- 
cessions during March over both the previous 
month and March last year, the reductions 
in the former comparison being most pro- 
nounced. Returns for March were received 
from 5 associations of these workers, with 
1,703 members, 125 or 7:3 per cent of whom 
were idle at the end of the month as com- 
pared with 3-8 per cent in February and 6-8 
per cent in March, 1934. 

Civic employees, with 74 unions reporting 
a membership of 7,550 persons during March 
indicated an unemployment percentage of 2-0 
as compared with percentages of 2-1 at the 
close of February, and 2:7 in March a year 
ago. 

The trend of activity in the miscellaneous 
group of trades was more favourable during 
March than in the previous month, though 
the change was slight, according to the re- 
ports tabulated from 116 unions with a mem- 
bership aggregate of 3,787 persons. Of these, 
582 were out of work at the end of the month, 
a percentage of 15-4 in contrast with 16-0 per 
cent of idleness in February. A somewhat 
better volume of work was available to hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees than in February, and improvement 
of less than one per cent was registered by 
stationary engineers and firemen. Curtailment 
of activity on a rather small scale, however, 
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was apparent among unclassified workers while 
among barbers a nominal adverse change was 
noted. The situation in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, as a whole, was.also slightly 
hetter than in March, 1934, when 16-9 per 
cent of unemployed members was reported. In 
this comparison stationary engineers and fire- 
men showed gains in activity on a noteworthy 
scale, and theatre and stage, and hotel and 
restaurant employees improvement of lesser 
degree. Among unclassified workers and bar- 
bers there was some falling off in work 
afforded. 

Fishermen were much better engaged 
during March than in the previous month, 
though unemployment still remained at a 
high level, the 4 unions making returns with 
567 members indicating 64:2 per cent of idle- 
ness, in contrast with 88-5 per cent in Feb- 
ruary. Unemployment was, however, much 
more pronounced than in March, 1934, when 
only 1:3 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. 


Employment advancement on a large scale 
was evident among lumber workers and log- 
gers during March from the preceding month 
as shown by the reports tabulated from 3 
unions with a membership numbering 601 per- 
sons. Of these, 5°8 per cent were idle on the 
last day of the month as compared with a 
percentage of 46°3 in February. Gains in 
activity of much lesser degree were recorded 
from March a year ago when 9-1 per cent 
of unemployed members was registered. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each month from 1919 to 1934 in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for March of each year, 
from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1933, to date. Table 
II summarizes the returns in the various groups 


of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1985, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements, 
showed a decrease of 11 per cent from Febru- 
ary, 1935, and of over 25 per cent from March! 
a year ago, the deciding factor in each change’ 
being a marked reduction in relief placements 
under the group construction and maintenance. 
In comparison with the preceding month, 
manufacturing and logging also registered de~ 
clines, all other divisions, except construction’ 
and maintenance, showing gains, the largest 


of which were in services and farming. De- 
creased placements from March last year were 
likewise registered in farming, transportation’ 
and trade, as well as in construction and main- 
tenance, the remaining industrial sections 
showing increases, the highest being in ser- 
vices and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and' 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
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ing made semi-monthly. As may be seen from 
the graph, the curves both of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a marked downward trend throughout March; 
and at the end of the period the curve of 
vacancies was over 7 points and that of place- 
ments nearly 9 points below the levels re- 
corded at the close of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 54:8 during the 
first half and 52-9 during the second half of 
March, 1985, in contrast with the ratios of 
52-8 and 60-3 during the corresponding periods 
in March, 1984. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1935, was 894, of which 554 were in 
regular employment and 340 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,006 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 1,199 daily, consisting of 590 in 
regular and 609 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1935, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 25,017 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 23,231 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 14,393, of which 10,491' 
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review were 52:0 and 48-9, as compared with 
50-4 and 57-7 during the corresponding month 
of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1935, 
was 954, as compared with the daily average 
of 1,265 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,061 recorded daily in 
February, 1935. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the’ 
Service during the month under review was 
1,770, in comparison with 2,225 in March, 
1934. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1985 averaged 1,729 daily. 
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were of men and 3,902 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 8838. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 16,695 for men and 8,093 for women, a 
total of 24,788, while applications for work 
numbered 46,014, of which 33,210 were from' 
men and 12,804 from women, Reports for 
February, 1985, showed 25,453 positions avail- 
able, 41,487 applications made and 24,138 
placements effected, while in March, 1934; 
there were recorded 32,607 vacancies, 57,828 
applications for work and 31,162 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


May, 1985 


Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 CUA) Sana eee, ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
102 Gi hero raemr atresia tes 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
ODT Rete le sate 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
1O28 roe co TE ede 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
VO2OR cok oth ao ss 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
1930) ee SS Se 187,872 180,807 368,679 
TOSES eee ee tok 175,632 295, 876 471,508 
1020 Fe ae tone a. 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
LOSS Pre a ape es . rae. 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
NOSE Hen TR Ne ho 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1935 (3 months)....... 44,949 30,551 75,500 


Nova Scoria 


During the month of March, orders received! 
at employment offices in Nova Scotia called! 
for nearly 15 per cent more workers than in! 
the preceding month, but nearly 30 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain of nearly 16 per 
cent in placements when compared with Feb- 
ruary, but a loss of over 28 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1934. The decline in 
placements from the corresponding month of 
last year was due to a reduction in relief 
placements on highway construction, as small’ 
changes only were reported in all other 
groups. A gain in services was offset by a' 
loss in logging. Placements under construc-’ 
tion and maintenance numbered 729, and’ in’ 
services 317. Of the latter, 230 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 106 men and 
81: women were placed in regular employment: 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New’ 
Brunswick during March called for nearly 4 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 44 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Simi- 
lar percentages of change were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. There’ 
was a considerable reduction in the number 
of persons sent to relief work on road con- 
struction when compared with March, 1934, 
which accounted fon the decline in place- 
ments for the province as a whole under this 
comparison. This loss was offset in part by 
a gain in services. The changes in all other 
groups were quite small. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 193: 
and in services 535. Of the latter, 399 were 
of household workers. There were 155 men! 
and 79 women placed: in regular employment 
during the month. 
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QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in! 
the province of Quebec during March, were 
over 4 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and over 40 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a' 
nominal decline only in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a gain of nearly 
48 per cent in comparison with March, 1934. 
All industrial divisions, except logging and 
trade, participated in the increase in place- 
ments over March of last year, the largest 
gain being in construction and maintenance. 
Smaller increases in manufacturing and ser- 
vices almost offset losses in logging and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included! 
manufacturing, 160; logging, 79; construction 
and maintenance, 1,469; trade, 125; and ser- 
vices, 1,887. Of the latter 1,691 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,811) 
men and 1,374 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 42 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 11 per cent less than 
in February and nearly 44 per cent less than 
during March, 1934. Fewer placements in 
construction and maintenance on work pro- 
vided in relief of unemployment accounted 
for the decline from March of last year, as 
all other groups, except transportation and 
trade, in which small losses only were 
reported, showed gains under this comparison. 
The most important increases were in logging, 
services, manufacturing, farming and mining. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 660; logging 794; farming 
694; mining 121; transportation 64; construc- 
tion and maintenance 2,608; trade 288; and 
services 3,106, of which 2,040 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 3,880 of men and 1,289 of 
women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during March, were nearly 3 per 
cent less than in-the preceding month and 
25 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements also declined over 
5 per cent when compared with February 
and were nearly 26 per cent less than during 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1935 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled || Regis- | Referred |\————————————_ Un- ments 
during | atendof|| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of || period 
perio period 1934 
Nova Scotia i722. 553 Sikes sree 1,104 41 1,212 1,118 187 913 1,853 154 
EL GUIAXs .. Pe ORO ccc Sen ote: 336 40 400 292 88 204 1,247 84 
New, Glascow. S028) ..koeeeen sone 96 1 135 144 80 44 393 60 
Shige i en ee eee ee 672 0 677 677 19 665 PANS) 10 
New Brunswick..................... 744 21 815 740 234 596 785 195 
Chath amie ere tee ater ic Mera nae 65 14 50 51 26 25 126 33 
INTOGCLICUON «<5 shri tei hae 50 4 87 59 50 9 CV ris bias te 
MIONGULOM homens stars sees ere ae Yi | 3 304 278 97 181 94 108 
SaintWonntsm..cteetians eersdeeeeee 352 0 374 352 61 291 468 54 
ChE COR ert te So neon i ee ees 4,586 415 75955 5,008 3,185 599 3,042 1,928 
CHICOICINI ee race oes Sees 81 1 250 80 80 0 1830 || Senko ee 
LY YU ERR RADARS OW AOC ec A Bl 423 9 921 462 440 4 352 214 
Moutreslh.g ssce8 2. tote oanateane 1,814 258 8,433 1,669 892 248 1,836 941 
Ouebecrsceemcnte cee ee ane 868 127 1,592 1,198 498 233 511 531 
UO YT Fass She es «Ree oat 59 4 88 58 57 1 21 18 
Dher brooke wasea tet erejascrsyoratena ery. 786 ” 1,005 843 768 17 162 100 
PIHPEOMIVELS shee ees ae tee 555 14 666 698 450 96 82 124 
Ontario. 3208. 2.45. chet... Sak oe 8,944 382 20,879 8,815 4,669 3,679 58,643 6,242 
Belleville... tera oie ee 66 0 96 64 54 10 60 67 
Brantiord Jie, 7s. Meat oes eke te 115 0 224 117 91 26 2,104 99 
Chatham. Sigonct onc quant. soacees? 257 0 331 255 40 215 736 44 
OIG, Wali aI ao 5 ce tek Ser aaa cote 283 0 301 283 184 98 448 290 
Guelpitie. cee eer ae seen 90 25 154 100 41 23 502 Ths Bete 
Hamil toneine once eco tae oe 428 29 1,148 501 205 175 3,733 243 
ICING StOM Te cee cect see Cin oee 296 23 472 275 206 69 597 234 
Kitchener ence. mats dae eS aoe ee 291 1 530 299 46 246 1,554 99 
l W505 06 0) 0h Pre a NACE US SOON eka 481 12 $72 489 302 170 3,066 698 
INiagarae i alls ce coccsenie ts siborarckoreona oe 123 3 112 126 69 49 1,714 90 
INorthcBay Geeta ae ene ee 107 0 142 109 75 34 507 85 
OE Eee en ob ata 0 AO DO ee 860 0 959 851 194 657 696 101 
OUCAWE Settee ee tees eee ee 623 16 1,599 609 425 163 2,038 340 
Remibroker.ieets..|. Olen. Saeed « 200 0 225 166 86 80 39 214 
Peterborough 100 10 87 128 66 30 396 41 
IPOrurATUNUb eter teen ese 409 0 439 391 379 12 679 437 
StuCatharines: #81. 323 4. Et 129 7 235 124 95 29 2,262 78 
Stl homas tees se hey ee eas 161 10 148 151 71 80 a 71 
SALT soe es Ae en ene oe 185 5 186 179 87 92 618 69 
Saultyste. Marie. sce. fe. ses eee 180 1 423 194 155 16 176 66 
Stratiord ara. manish. 3 keer ace 115 0 262 114 98 16 219 45 
Sudburyetern: Sy ete ot ce tee 230 0 1,020 229 189 40 583 119 
TAM MING ys. sees aoe sies ee eee 911 0 1,346 911 376 535 982 136 
PROPONtOn eens can. shee ieee 1,746 193 8,949 1,623 904 518 30,841 1,232 
Windsor, . Peete pees eee 47 819 527 231 296 3,316 2 
Manitoba stat ota: coe ak. «cae 1,997 17 3,918 1,999 1,547 450 13,737 25207 
Brand On are ise ieee ecu e icin see ts 127 17 162 109 108 1 901 97 
Winniper £o ieee eee. rene oes 1,870 0 3,756 1,890 1,439 449 12,836 2,110 
Saskatchewan.................0c000- 1,743 252 1,923 1,602 916 668 1,981 1,083 
HISCOV Allucdectarser aerate stele es ae Toe 178 0 199 177 52 125 72 61 
Moose Jaws). Shins. Cet Ba. 2 533 97 523 490 136 336 522 190 
WornthiBattlefords. i. <cneeeeer: 51 19 36 39 337 2 21 42 
Princo Albonteeeve ns one eee oo 107 27 118 93 80 13 56 $2 
Rezingd. Pea. ass ee eee 383 7 448 365 303 62 671 297 
Saskatoon 200 41 258 172 132 40 450 213 
Swift Current 76 36 83 59 51 8 138 75 
Weyburn 61 14 72 52 35 17 18 53 
Yorkton 154 11 186 155 90 65 33 70 
Alberta’. 29.) oasis ss seme 1,947 35 3,953 1,961 1,518 437 9,276 1,490 
Calgary 5 15 1,449 646 617 29 4,221 522 
Drumheller 139 0 448 133 105 28 236 130 
Edmonton 673 1 1,295 715 663 46 3,739 644 
Lethbridge a=aay. Gadi & . aise: s 230 19 482 217 74 143 852 43 
Medicine:Hatas jcste nee ce. oe 249 0 279 250 59 191 228 61 
British Columbia.................... 3,726 31 5,359 3,779 2,137 1,586 2,983 2,001 
KWamloops tits: sciatic. tee. See 215 0 283 220 212 1 23 302 
INSNSIIN Ostia ons te. ae i ole See eee 596 0 587 583 503 80 174 437 
INGISON. Sacce cso ace 257 17 a2 254 113 141 17 43 
New Westiiinster. sf 400.0 .sce he nle oe 149 4 198 149 99 50 150 56 
Penticton oscar 4 BOE eee 162 2 186 160 137 15 48 62 
IPrINCOWUUDOrts eet yeaa canes oe 108 0 121 107 23 84 151 19 
Wah Couiver eas & a Peete Games 1,146 8 23511 pee 963 | 209 2,125 967 
IVI CLON Inc ach REN Scrc aia avec ois site ueeiee 1,093 0 1,202 1,093 87 1,006 295 115 
Canadayet... Soe TS... FR 24,788 1,194 46,014 25,017 14,393 8,838 92,300 15,339* 
Mens sheets 28 ee st, os ee 16,695 238 33,210 16,753 10,491 6,107 78,497 11,636 
WWOMlON son, cok er sa aia vere cree 8,093 956 12,804 8,264 3,902 2ehol 13,803 3,703 


*129 Placements effected by offices since closed. q ’ 
**Totals also include placements through sub-offices during quarter ending Mar. 31, 1934. 
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March, 1934. There was a_ substantial 
decrease in the number of workers sent to 
relief employment on highway construction 
and farms when compared with March of last 
year, and a minor loss in logging. Increases 
were reported in all other groups, but none 
were important, the largest gain being in 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included logging 80; farming 511; construc- 
tion and maintenance 799; and services 545, 
of which 428 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,273 men and 274 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, positions 
offered through employment offices in 
Saskatchewan were 9 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 9 per 
cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
over 9 per cent above February, but over 
13 per cent less than during March, 1934. 
The only decline of importance in place- 
ments from March of last year was in farm- 
ing. There were, however, in addition, small 
losses in manufacturing, trade, and services, 
which were partly offset by gains in logging 
and mining. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were farming 429; construction 
and maintenance 408; and services 618, of 
which 464 were of household workers. During 
the month 556 men and 360 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 11 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 8 per cent less than 
in February and 11 per cent less than during 
March, 1934. A reduction in relief place- 
ments on road construction was responsible 
for the decline from March of last year. 
Small increases were reported in farming, 
manufacturing and logging, and nommal 
changes only in all other groups. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
in, 43; logging 80; farming 621; construction 
and maintenance 796; and services 367, of 
which 304 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,264 
of men and 254 of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
98001— 
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British Columbia during March, was nearly 
2 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 12 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of change were reported 
in placements under both comparisons. The 
decrease in placements from March, 1934, was 
due to fewer workers being sent to relief 
camps on highway construction, supplemented 
by minor losses in manufacturing and logging. 
These declines were slightly offset by small 
gains in mining, farming and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included farming 
124; construction and maintenance 2,834; and 
services 643, of which 376 were of household 
workers. There were 1,946 men and 191 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 14,393 placements in regular employ- 
rent, 6,864 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 580 were 
granted the employment service reduced 
transportation rate, 536 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 44 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


In Quebec, during March 19 certificates for 
reduced transportation were granted at the 
Hull office to bushmen bound for employ- 
ment in the Pembroke zone. Benefiting by 
the Employment Service reduced rate in 
Ontario during March 391 persons went to 
provincial situations. Of these, 192 travelled 
from Port Arthur to centres within the same 
zone, included among whom were 102 mine 
workers, 79 bush workers, 5 _ restaurant 
employees, 3 fishermen, 2 carpenters and one 
housekeeper. From Fort William 92 bushmen, 
2 restaurant cooks, 2 bricklayers, 1 carpenter, 
and 1 miner, and from Sudbury 98 bushmen 
proceeded to positions within the territory 
covered by their respective city offices. To 
the Fort William zone also 1 miner was trans- 
ferred from Timmins. The Kitchener office 
was instrumental in the despatch of 1 cooper 
to Sault Ste. Marie, and the North Bay office 
of 1 painter to Timmins. All transfers at 
the reduced rate in Manitoba during March 
were effected by the Winnipeg office and 
numbered 48. Of these, 23 were provincial 
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and 25 interprovincial. Within the province 
1 hotel waitress was conveyed to Brandon 
and 12 bush workers, 9 farm hands and 1 
miner to centres in the Winnipeg zone. 
Among the persons going to other provinces 
were 18 bushmen, 3 farm hands and 1 miner 
destined to the Port Arthur zone, 2 farm 
hands to Weyburn and 1 garage mechanic 
to Prince Albert. Offices in Saskatchewan 
granted 29 certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion during March, all of which were to 
provincial points. From Regina 2 farm hands 
and 1 teacher went to Swift Current, 1 farm 
hand to Yorkton and 11 teachers and 3 farm 
hands within the Regina zone. Receiving 
certificates at the Saskatoon office 1 farm 
hand proceeded to North Battleford and 
1 farm hand and 1 farm housekeeper to 
employment in the Saskatoon zone. The 
Moose Jaw office assisted in the transfer of 
1 farm domestic to Prince Albert and 1 farm 
hand within its own zone. The balance of 
this provincial movement was of bushmen, 
6 in number, who were carried at the reduced 
rate from Yorkton to points in the same zone. 
In Alberta 66 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during March, these going to 
provincial employment. Granted certificates 
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at Edmonton 29 bush workers, 15 farm hands, 
3 farm household workers, 2 mine workers, 
2 hotel cooks, 1 carpenter and 1 labourer 
were transported to various centres within 
the Edmonton zone, and 1 farm hand and 
1 farm housekeeper to Drumheller. Travelling 
from Calgary 8 mill hands and 1 farm worker 
went to Edmonton, and 1 farm hand each 
to employment within the Drumheller and 
Calgary zones. The labour movement in 
British Columbia during March was entirely 
provincial and comprised the despatch of 27 
workers. Of these, 26 journeyed from Van- 
couver, among whom were 6 mine workers, 
2 farm hands and 1 farm housekeeper going 
to Penticton, 3 miners to Kamloops, and 12 
mine workers and 2 household workers within 
the Vancouver zone. The one remaining 
transfer was of a teamster shipped from Prince 
Rupert within its own zone. 

Of the 580 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 441 were transported by 
the Canadian National Railways, 122 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 13 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 1 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in March, 1935 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $4,009,675; this was an increase 
of $411,226 or 11-4 p.c. over the February 
total of $3,598,449, while there was also the 
substantial increase of $2,900,590 or 261°5 p.c. 
in the more significant comparison with the 
ageregate of $1,109,085 reported-for March, 
1934. The authorization of a large public 
building in Winnipeg was an important factor 
in the increase during the month under re- 
view, but the general movement in construc- 
tion activities shown in this report is also 
decidedly upward. The value of the building 
authorized during the first quarter of the 
present year amounted to $8,394,668, an in- 
crease of $5,683,669, or 209°7 p.c. over the 
same period of 1934; it was also higher by 
173-8 p.c. than in the months, January-March 
of 1933, but was lower than in the first quar- 
ter of any other year since 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 150 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at more than $450,- 
000 and some 1,000 permits for other build- 
ings estimated to cost approximately $3,400,- 
000. In addition, one centre reported that it 
had authorized an engineering project valued 


at approximately $14,000. In February, author- 
ity was given for the erection of some 95 
dwellings and more than 500 other buildings, 
estimated to involve expenditures of approxi- 
mately $300,000 and $2,808,365, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta reported increases in the value 
of the building authorized during March, 
1935, as compared with the preceding month. 
The greatest gain was that of $1,216,850 or 
398-1 p.c. in Manitoba. The largest decline 
in the remaining provinces was that of $673,- 
976 or 28:1 p.c. in Ontario. : 

As compared with March, 1934, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia recorded increases, those of $1,269,- 
709 or 279-0 p.c. in Ontario and $1,492,454, or 
almost fifty-fold in Manitoba being most 
marked. The reductions elsewhere recorded 
were small, the largest being that of $54,256 
or 18 p.c. in Quebec. 

Of the larger cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver showed increases aS compared with 
February, 1985, and March, 1934, those in 
the former city being substantial. Toronto 
reported a slight decline in the first, but a 
large gain in the second comparison, while 
Montreal recorded losses in both comparisons. 
Of the other centres, Shawinigan Falls, Sher- 
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brooke, Three Rivers, Belleville, Brantford, 
Guelph, Kitchener, London, Oshawa, Owen 
Sound, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Cath- 


Average 
Indexes of | Indexes of 

Value value of wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year | of permits issued issued building 
issued in in first in first materials 

March quarter quarter in first 

quarter 
(1926=100) | (1926=100) 

$ $ 

1935=0 2. 4,009,675} 8,394,668 37°3 81-6 
O34 2 ae 1,109, 085 2,710, 999 12-1 82-2 
1933 e=.. 953, 966 3,065,821 13-6 75-2 
1982s... 8,396,729} 9,453,012 42-0 79-3 
1938 eee 9,948,979] 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
19380...... 13,356, 787| 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
1929...... 24,068,018) 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1928...... 15,128,413] 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 
102 exci ss 11,713,640] 25,028,353 ates 96-4 
19263, 0332 10,634,491] 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
1925...... 8,631,627} 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
192 4 acc 9,493,620} 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
1923s. ac: 9,658,950} 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
G22 eee 10,615,531] 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
1O21 eek. 7,290,589] 13,569,512 60-3 139-1 
1920. <2. 8,736,675} 18,909,986 84-1 139-4 


arines, Sault Ste. Marie, York and East York 
Townships, Welland, Windsor, East Windsor, 
Riverside, Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Lethbridge, Nanaimo and 
Prince Rupert reported higher totals than in 
either February, 1985, or March, 1934. 


Cumulative Report for First Quarter, 1985 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first quarter of the 
same years are also given (1926=100). 

As already stated, the total value of the 
building authorized in the first quarter of 1935 
was higher than in the same period of 1984 or 
1933, but with these exceptions, was lower 
than in any other year since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1935, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment in March showed a substantial 
improvement extending to nearly all the 
principal industries. The most marked 
improvement occurred in the building indus- 
try; but there were also considerable reduc- 
tions in the numbers unemployed in public 
works contracting, coal mining, engineering 
and iron and steel manufacture, in the cloth- 
ing, cotton spinning, pottery and motor 
vehicle industries, in the transport and dis- 
tributive trades, and in hotel, boarding house, 
ete., service. In none of the principal indus- 
tries was there a marked decline in employ- 
ment. 

There was an improvement in employment 
in all sections of the country. Employment 
continued fairly good in the Southeastern 
counties (including London); it was fair in 
Southwestern England and in the Midlands, 
but very slack in the North of England and 
in Scotland; while it remained bad in 
Northern Ireland and very bad in Wales. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at March 25, 1935 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 16-5, as compared 
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with 17-5 at February 25, 1985, and with 17-2 
at March 19, 1934. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at March 25, 1935, was 14-0, as 
compared with 14:8 at February 25, 1935; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
2-5, as compared with 2-7. For males alone 
the percentage at March 25, 1935, was 18-7 
and for females, 10:7; at February 25, 1935, 
the corresponding percentages were 19-8 and 
11-4, 

At March 25, 1935, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,746,277 wholly unem- 
ployed, 317,910 temporarily stopped, and 
89,683 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,153,870. This was 181,593 less 
than a month before, and 47,707 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,707,469 
men, 61,308 boys, 328,874 women, and 56,219 
girls. 


The persons on the Registers included 
1,001,743 persons with claims for  insur- 
ance benefit; 769,790 insured persons with 
applications for unemployment allowances; 
241,174 insured persons (including 22,724 
insured juveniles under 16 years of age), not 
in receipt of insurance benefit or unemploy- 
ment allowances, and 141,163 uninsured per- 
sons. In Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
the total number of persons on the Registers 
of Employment Exchanges at March 25, 1935, 
was 2,224,719. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Employment in- 
creased 1-5 per cent from February to March 
-and payrolls increased 2-5 per cent. Increased 
‘employment was shown in 68 of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed and increased 
‘payrolls in 67 industries. Among the indus- 
‘tries in which increases of approximately 4,000 
‘or more workers were shown were: women’s 
clothing, men’s clothing, knit goods, automo- 
biles, electric and steam railroad cars, foundries 
and machine shops, blast furnaces, steel works, 
rolling mills, electrical machinery, furniture, 
sawmills, and fertilizers. 

March marks the fourth successive month in 
which gains in factory employment and pay- 
rolls have been shown. Increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls are usually reported in 
March. Over the 16-year period 1919-1934 
gains in employment in this month have been 
shown in 13 instances and gains in payroll in 
12. The increases in March, 1935, compare 
favourably with the gains in March of preced- 
ing years, although the current gains are not 
so pronounced as in March of last year when 
the expansion in manufacturing activity was 
much in excess of the usual seasonal move- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for March, 1935, is 82-4 
(preliminary) and the index of factory pay- 
rolls is 70-8 (preliminary). With the excep- 
‘tion of April and May of last year, the index 
‘of employment in March, 1935, stands at the 
‘highest point recorded since November, 1930. 
The March, 1935, payroll index exceeds the 
level reported in any month since June, 1981. 
In March, 1935, employment was 2-0 per cent 
above the level of the March, 1934, index 
(80-8) and weekly payrolls were 9-3 per cent 
over the March, 1934, index (64:8). 

A comparison of factory employment and 
payrolls in March, 1935, with March, 1933, in 
which month the low point was _ recorded, 
shows gains of 40-1 per cent in employment 
and 90:8 per cent in payrolls over the 2-year 
interval. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 important 
manufacturing industries of the country. The 
base used in computing these indexes is the 
average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, which 
is taken as 100. Reports were received in 
March from 24,600 establishments employing 
3,827,579 workers whose weekly earnings were 
$80,670,135 during the pay period ending near- 
est March 15. The employment reports re- 
ceived from these co-operating establishments 
cover more than 50 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 
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Non-manufacturing Industries—Gains in em- 
ployment from February to March were shown 
in 11 of the 17 non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics and increased payrolls were reported 
in 15 of these industries. 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
increased 1-1 per cent over the month interval, 
reflecting expansion for spring trade. The in- 
crease was most pronounced in the general 
merchandising group of retail establishments 
(department, variety, general merchandise, and 
mail order houses). Wholesale trade estab- 
lishments reported 0:7 per cent fewer em- 
ployees in March than in February. 

Two of the three utility industries surveyed 
reported small increases in employment over 
the month interval, power and light, 0-1 per 
cent, and electric railroad and motor-bus 
operation 0-4 per cent. Employment in tele- 
phone and telegraph companies declined 0-2 
per cent from February to March. 

In the group of mining industries, gains in 
employment were shown in bituminous coal 
mining (0-6 per cent), metalliferous mining 
(1-6 per cent), and quarrying and non-metallic 
mining (8:7 per cent). Employment in the 
crude petroleum producing industry decreased 
0-2 per cent and the anthracite mining indus- 
try showed 20:2 per cent fewer employees in 
March than in the preceding month. The pro- 
nounced decrease in the last-named industry 
was largely due to market conditions, a large 
number of collieries reporting suspended or 
only partial operations in March, due to lack 
of orders. 

Increased employment was shown in 2 of the 
3 service industries surveyed, dyeing and clean- 
ing establishments reporting a seasonal expan- 
sion of 4:1 per cent and laundries a gain of 
0-1 per cent. Employment in hotels declined 
0-3 per cent over the month interval. 

Based on reports supplied by 10,404 con- 
tractors employing 68,461 workers in March, 
1935, engaged in building construction not 
aided by P.W.A. funds, there was a gain of 
3°2 per cent in employment in private build- 
ing construction over the month interval. 

In the  banks-brokerage-insurance group, 
small gains were noted in employment in both 
insurance and banks while brokerage firms 
reported 0-8 per cent fewer employees in 
March than in the preceding month. 





The New Brunswick Forest Operations Com- 
mission has established the minimum rate of 
wages for stream driving at one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per day and board 
net (or its equivalent in case of piece work), 
and “notwithstanding Section 34 of the Act 
no stream driver may be paid at less than the 
above rate.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. On 
December 381, 1934, however, an Order in 
Council was passed rescinding what are known 
as the “B” ‘Conditions of this Policy and sub- 
stituting other conditions therefor, the full 
text of which appeared in the Lanpour GAZETTE 
for January, 1935, pp. 24-25. These “B” Con- 
ditions are applicable to all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the various de- 
partments of the Government of fittings for 
public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing 
and other outfit for the military and naval 
forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, letter 
carriers and other Government officers and 
employees; mail bags, letter boxes and other 
postal stores. 

The original provision for the payment of 
not less than current wages rates, or fair and 
reasonable rates if there are no current rates, 
is retained in the new “B” Conditions, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, and 
for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
be less than 20 cents an hour. It is also pro- 
vided that in any cases where the Provincial 
Minimum Wage laws require the payment of 
higher wages than those set out above, such 
higher rates shall apply in the execution of 
Federal contracts. With respect to males and 
females under 18 years of age, it is required 
that they shall be paid rates of wages not 
less than those provided for women and 
girls in the Minimum Wage scales of the re- 
spective provinces. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government, from its inception in 1900, has 
applied also to contracts for building and 
construction work. In the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council of 1922 and 1924 above referred to, 
the provisions applicable to building and con- 
struction contracts were designated as “A” 
Conditions. An Act of Parliament, entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V), was adopted on May 
30, 1930, with respect to contracts “for con- 
struction, remodelling or demolition of any 
work,” and provides as follows:— 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 


tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In the case of contracts for the construction 
of, or repairs to, Government vessels, where it 
is not known beforehand at what point the 
work may be carried out, the practice is to 
utilize, instead of a fair wages schedule, a gen- 
eral clause providing for the observance of 
rates of wages generally accepted as current 
from time to time for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is being performed, 
provided that such wages shall in all cases be 
such as are fair and reasonable, and for the 
observance of the hours of labour which are 
customary in the district, provided that such 
working hours shall not exceed eight a day. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions known as the 
“A” conditions, for the protection of the work- 
men employed, which are sanctioned by the 
original Orders in Council. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions: 
which may arise as to wages rates and working 
hours. 

The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
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been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unles the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplhes coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages conditions, 
have been recently executed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Laying a new concrete and asphalt surface 
floor in the Drill Hall of the Armoury, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Name of contractors, Bird Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date 
of contract, April 9, 1935. Amount of con- 


tract, $7,227. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 

Cement mixer operator—Gas or 

Hee.) ese tek. sae ee $0 50 8 
Cement finishers sos. aiangiee «oc 0 55 8 
Mastic floor lAversy. vey «das «er 0 75 8 
Asphalt tile averse us. ose ens 1 00 8 
iA DOUFCTSs. J... Gia. cea sseke ie. Seeee wes 0 40 8 
Motor Truc keGlivere css “6 ace cae 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
“RGAMStOrs 2. atk tit cere. Loteae os 0 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 90 8 
Carpenters: sant ce tees te oe rae 0 75 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of labour are less than 48 a week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of April, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
include in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 
Skyliohtercs otters pee c emer Canadian Metal Window Steel 
Products, Toronto, Ont. 
Anise "DOOth tcc e ctocins seats apa Fouraier, Plessisville, 
L. W. Drawers and shirts....|Schofield Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


L. W. Drawers and shirts....|Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Household S0ap.g. ++ <5. ae ce Guelph Soaps, Guelph, Ont. 

Soap. Vie 8 Ss eee ee Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Bedstead springs............. Simmons Ltd., Vancouver, 

Whipcord jackets............ W. R. Johnston & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Drillkey eee See BE Se. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

PrOUSEIS cto ee cele sake ee Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Paints icterep crete Myo sere hints ote Crown Diamond Paint Co., 


Outremont, P.Q. 

Service trousers.............. Turner Beeton & Co., Ltd. 
Victoria, B.C. 

Marquee tents, pin bags and 


Valisesitt. «tie tenet eee Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
HINAMelWAaLes vues s cs cuts eee General Steel Wares Ltd. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Earthenware cups and plates .|Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of dykes and repairs to the 
South Jetty, Fraser River, Steveston, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Coast Quarries Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date.of contract, April 17, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
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$47,105.61. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Piledriver foreman... ten «ase $1 123 8 
Pilevdriver) enoinee ws ysis bieic we «es « 1 00 8 
Pilevdrivier mani... 0 +.cesie actos 0 90 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
DerrickMan st (Ba Gece cosk bacos «6s 0 90 8 
ALIN MILAN She, Meee Riss teitchen, +. « one cas 0 65 8 
PS rIGOCMLAN At Raises ok cist elon oe 0 90 8 
UHROOUTOTS.& aosictl Piaiolxsnred os. che coves 0 45 8 





Construction of an extension to the exist- 
ing breakwater and the construction of break- 
water No. 2 at Waskesiu Lake, Prince Albert 
National Park, Sask. Name of contractors, 
R. J. Arrand Construction Co., Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask. Date of contract, April 6. 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,975.46. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
GCampenters)45 a0, oni ck. sek ce $0 60 8 
Blacksmiths ave W. ded ot acce sets 0 55 8 
HOWGCT MANA 6. srexyerc cs «dete ME 0 45 8 
Evandvdrillers): . S44 ts. oh oben nce 0 35 8 
WabOurersicaa. eee « « aetadic oes 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
IDEKVER <), SBA 3 ks aba paren oe 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as adze, 
broadaxe, crosscut saw, hammer, 
SUCCH NCC.) Be cttes oo ook. ae ae eaine 0 42 8 
Motortrucksdrivert. 5. 00h.s 208s: 0 40 8 


- Construction of a wharf at Victoria Harbour, 
Simcoe County, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Bath, Anderson & Dobson, 
Midland, Ontario. Date of contract, April 9, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,970.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmithstee 4..2 0566s ooh fe $0 55 8 
Boatinenwys ett teas... Jeers eee 0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Hoist engineer (steam)............ 0 65 8 
Higistienzineer (24S) nna nent 0 50 8 
IPiledriveriOperatOr acc: .sc.ceneoccr 0 65 8 
FuTOMON eae wh. Geena c ede dere oe 0 40 8 
Ihabourersyce cf coattctta ck cokivdeah 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as cross cut saw, adze, 
AXG, AUSEP POC trek ect cee ce reece 0 42 8 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 40 8 


Construction of a sheet pile protection wall 
at Calgary, Alberta. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Mannix & Owens, Calgary, Alberta. 
Date of contract, January 18, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $91,693.42. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— - 





Hours 


Rates 

of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpentersé.. yosteccs teach Wiese meee $0 75 8 
Bilackemithss. een oe ee enee 70 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Teamsters 48 te Mer cnx ick ernment 0 45 8 
Motor truckidtiversts,- cme. sone. 0 45 8 
Babourers 4s. Sai Geet. dea hopetiok 0 45 8 
Hngineer—pile driver.............. 0 75 8 
Steam winch engineers............ 0 65 8 
Steam winch fireman,............. 0 50 8 
Blacksmith helpers................ 0 45 8 
Riledrivensmenee dns. sence oe 0 50 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Point Sapin, Kent County, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. J. E. & D. P. Connolly, 
Bathurst, N.B. Date of contract, April 1, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$18,760. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 55 8 
AGM im eh s hciele ter 0 45 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broadaxe, hammer, cross 
cut saw, auger, adze) ............ 0 374 8 
Blaeksnaitheween ses acess vere ook 0 45 8 
LalGurersee eric cts ae 0 30 8 
Drivers horse and Cart...ctesee ees 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDTV OPS eee tea is cate ee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver...........03.05% 0 35 8 





Construction of a wharf extension at 
Ucluelet West, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Pacific Engineers Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 17, 
1935.° Amount of contract, approximately 











$6,123. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class-of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile GriverxOremanic. . amy aces +s: $1 124 8 
Pile driver engineer............... 1 00 8 
Pile driver man 0 90 8. 
BOOMIN ANE seule ayer Freie, Mayo iae oc ieee 0 90 8 
BridGenvant sa.0ee. ones sae eee oto 0 90 8 
Mineman my tse ned sess dome 0 65 8 
MAD OULCKE stele s sco elon onde see 0 40 8 
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Reconstruction of and repairs to the East 
Breakwater at Meaford, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, King Paving Co., Ltd., Oakville, 
Ontario. Date of contract, April 16, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,647.82. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Diverats.ce {eis us eee ce $1 00 8 

IBlaokamiths yen Mois nwcinecen se eeu 0 55 8 

IBORUNER. <3 de ene coattonc sakes 0.35 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 

Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 

Hoist operator—gas...........0.5- 0 50 8 

Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 

Bire@men2... 5: eerie = otha 0 40 8 

Labourers—ordinary.............. 0 35 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

Driver sees contre. ce enet eae 0 35 8 

Motor tuck drivers. sccee see: 0 40 8 

Cement finishers.................. 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broadaxe, cross cut 

saw, hammer, adze, auger)...... 0 42 8 


Construction of a public building at West- 
port, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. 
I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ontario. Date of con- 
tract, April 8, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$24,700 and’ unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

, than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Coment: finishers &.4...o0.0+,q086 «<2 oe 0 55 8 
Stonemasons +. . 24. Gee cc. fons cece 0 80 8 
Ptonecubters sewed. te seek oblate ot 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and gravel 0 50 8 
LOTPASZOMAV EIB sts ike colon eo 0 60 8 
Marble and tile setters............ 0 80 8 
Lathers; metals 2 ep ces acee 0 60 8 
Plastéerers\ih 2 eee ee ee 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................+ 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers. .... 2. ...-<-+ 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 
Eleetnictans:.. acon. olson ae 0 65 8 
TADOULCTE coomite ee La nee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivensw ae pete eee 0 35 8 
Motor’truek drivéPete). 3.) . in. 5 0 40 8 


Construction of a postal terminal building 
at Ottawa, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
A. W. Robertson, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, March 26, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $609,625 and unit prices for addi- 


tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator, gas or 

electric... Sch 2s sce Rea $0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.... 0 60 8 
Cement; finishers 3.2%... .2.'4%26%% 0 60 8 
Stoneniasons s Bek... tect hens 1 00 8 
Stonecutteraty, 23s sc eec sheets 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 89 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 75 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 

BPAVOU ss. SRS Hetoditoticinans 0 65 8 
TerrazZ0 1AYers..3. 2. ane oe beeen ews 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............ 1 00 8 
LatHorsemotial).. sc. o2 foandacc.nce 0 70 8 
iPlasterers...cboh anc acta eee 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
HileCtricimisce. tescesace che eee 0 70 8 
Labourdias 223s ae ee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
‘Peaster a since tec nance ee 0 40 8 
Motortricktdrivers ice eee 0 45 8 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 75 8 
Asbestos insulation helpers........ 0 45 8 
Blackemmtlis 4 fee Rie, We sie ke 0 65 8 
Compressor operators, gas or elec- 

{rice 1 $2) © We 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist operators (other 

than on steel erection)........... 0 70 8 
Drillirantiers sgt rs Pee oc cee 0 50 8 
Firemen—stationary.............. 0 45 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 60 8 
Linoleum iayers, waxers and poli- 

SIROTA sc mets ae Oe he otis bee enaeine 0 55 8 
Machinists 208. Gis paces seaneue 0 70 8 
Mastic floor layers, finishers, rub- 

bers and spreaders............... 0 75 3 
Kettlemen:: dis:.4ccnee os. een ee 0 60 8 
Powdermensas 5 ee ee ee 0 55 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 70 8 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


COMPRESSED AIR WORKERS 





Max. total | Min. rest 
Pressure working interval Rate 
hours in open air 
Normal to 22 lb.. 8 hrs %hr $4 50 per shift 
22:to 29 Ho... ae 6 Tey 5 00 LG 
29:to 34: 1b... 28: an 4 pass 5 50 4 
34 sorae TS... Stet rae 6 00 . 
AD-to 45-8 ” aor ans 6 50 af 
45 tO)5OnE...}... 2H te SS Saas 7 00 
Shift foreman..... Samed iours| Scr. eneee 0 50 Gs 
additional 
Lock tenders..... $4 50per day]}..........:.|8 hrs. per day 
Lock tender help- 
OFS:. Saatte Lae 0:40 per hrs. .25sa4see 8 ef 


Construction of a public building at Guelph, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Tope 
Construction Co., Hamilton, Ontario. Date 
of contract, March 27, 1935. Amount of 
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contract, $146,450 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... $0 50 8 
tH Mi ae steam... 0 65 8 
Cement finishers.................. 0 55 8 
Stomerassonw: fee. fe. ee 0 90 8 
Stonecutters Pee MMO Neate ory gD se acs 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 69 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............-. 0 70 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 
RON CUB A alae: ee Sept Ak Ay a 0 65 8 
Terrazzo layens>.: 5.65 Sciesiene sis. 0 75 8 
Marble and tile setters............ 0 90 8 
Lathers; metal... 2. 024A faeces 0 65 8 
Plasterers: oo. AG. see Fae eee ee 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..............-.. 0 45 8 
Painters and glauiers.............. 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 
leCtricrins Fearne ee oes ere ee 0 75 8 
SRD OURETS] 25 eas ala tte ete xo oe 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Teamster =”... Jahn hone 0 40 8 
Motortrucis. drivers... ones 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work-. 


ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Removal of submerged dam at Steveston, 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, March 28, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,480. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Repairs to Tug “Canso,” Pictou, NS. 
Name of contractors, Pictou Foundry & 
Machine Co., Ltd., Pictou, N.S. Date of 


contract, March 8, 1985. Amount of contract, 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association the safety trophies, annually 
competed for by the Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ employees, were awarded. (These 
annual competitions have been referred to 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazerte, 
the 19384 competition being reported in the 
issue for April, 1934, page 323). The Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Limited, Cornwall, won 
the Association trophy for the best accident 
prevention record in Class “ A,” and London 
Shipping Containers Limited, one of the three 
units with perfect records, was awarded the 
trophy in Class “B.” Of the eight teams in 
the first-aid teams contest, the Alliance Paper 
Mills (aggregation) won the trophy; with team 
No. 2 of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


$11,470. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to Dredge “P.W.D. No. 5,” at 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, The 
Sydney Foundry and Machine Works, Ltd., 
Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, March 28, 
1935. Amount of contract, $15,879. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1985, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppres- 
sion of the sweating system, the securing of 
payment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions:— 





Nature of orders Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellors, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
COE Ga Wa 1G cease RS eae Ris ons tain does Pan ceva $316 86 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
ete.— i 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Litd., 
OttawasOntn sss be Pee 123 54 
Making and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 15 62 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, Ont............ 3707 27 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, P.Q........ 2,382 38: 
Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, Ont.......... 2.28: 924 48 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.. 1,806 63: 
Yamasks Garments Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 8,989 92 
J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons Ltd., London, Ont. 2,079 00° 
Mail Rag Fittings— 
Ke We Carling, Ottawaz Ont. 22018 eae ee 6,354 88 
Chast Am DufieeMontreali PiOioe oe ment 901 00° 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ont......... 1,072 55 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 
Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.......... 4,666 98° 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.... 61 75 





of Canada Limited, Toronto plant, in second. 
position. The trophies were presented to rep- 
resentatives of the mills, and the captain of 
the winning first-aid team; while souvenir 
medals were presented to the individual mem- 
bers of both the winning team and the 
runner-up. 





A resolution was recently introduced in the 
Senate of the United States authorizing the 
Committee on Manufactures or any _ sub- 
committee thereof “to investigate the de- 
sirability of establishing a National Econ- 
omic Council and to make recommendations 
with respect to the functions and duties 
which might be assigned to such council.” 
The committee is to report to the Senate 
the result of its investigation together with 
its recommendations. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In _ the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron Steel and Producis 


GUELPH, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN IRON FouNDRY 
AND ‘THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Agreement (settlement of a strike) reached 
following the strike reported on page 403 of this 
issue. The following conditions are to be in 
effect from April 17, 1935 to October 1, 1935. 
Thirty days before the expiration date the 
schedule of hours and wages may be discussed. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union membership. The employer 
agrees to discuss all questions affecting wages, 
hours and working conditions with the elected 
shop committee and the employees agree not to 
take action inimical to the employer on any 
question of wages, hours or working conditions 
before exhausting all reasonable methods of 
peaceful settlement. 

Wages: a piece rate will be set for 
moulders that will permit the average 
moulder to earn not less than $3.75 per day; 
male coremakers so that they can earn an 
average of $3.60 per day, female coremakers an 
average of 27 cents per hour; wage for men 
chippers 30 cents per hour, for hand sand 
blasters 35 cents per hour; piece rates for 
grinders to be set so they can earn 33 cents per 
hour; hourly rate for firemen on anneal ovens 
33 cents, sand mixers 30 cents, air furnace fire- 
men 45 cents, labourers 29 cents. Piece rates 
are specified for other classes of work. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—THE ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OF MILLINERY AND ‘WOMEN’S 
AND CHILDREN’S HEAD WEAR AND THE UNITED 
HATTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, No. 49 


Agreement signed following strike reported on 
page 403 of this issue, to be in effect from March 
30, 1935, to March 30, 1936. On or before 
January 15, 1936, committees from each party 
may meet to confer on the continuation or re- 
vision of the agreement. 


Only union members or those who become 
union members to be employed as cutters, straw 
operators, fabric operators, blockers, drapers 
and trimmers. 


The union representative may visit shops at 
reasonable times to adjust grievances. The 
union will not make an agreement with any other 
employer on more favourable terms. 


During dull periods and also at any time after 
completion of the regular day’s work, no fore- 
man, forelady, partner or shareholder of the 
employer may work at the operations covered 
by this agreement. In the dull season, work is 
to be distributed as evenly as possible in each 
shop, such distribution to be arranged by the 
shop committee. 

No employer is to send any material from his 
factory to be made up or to have any work 
performed thereon at any outside factory 
unless such factory is a union factory and unless 
his own employees are fully employed. No 
employer to distribute work to be performed 
by contractors or sub-contractors nor purchase 
any such work from contractors or sub-con- 
tractors who do not conduct union shops. The 
application of this paragraph is left to the 
discretion of the representatives of both par- 
ties who may waive its provisions, if considered 
advisable. 

Wages are on a weekly basis: hand blockers 
$31 per week, straw operators, fabric oper- 
ators, blockers and cutters $28, drapers $19, 
trimmers, $14. Workers who have not acquired 
the necessary skill and whose productivity is 
below the average for any reason may be paid 
less than the above minimum rates, iand such 
rates to be adjusted between the union and the 
employer, but at no time may more than 25 
per cent of the workers in any classification 
be paid less than the above minimum scale. 

Hours: 44 per week until June 30, 1935; from 
July 1, 1935, 40 per week, a 5 day week, pro- 
vided the 40 hour week is also adopted by the 
Ontario manufacturers and provided the agree- 
ment is made obligatory under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act. 


Overtime: no overtime to be worked except 
for 4 to 6 weeks in the spring and for 4 weeks 
in the fall, and then a maximum of 2 hours per 
day and 10 per week only may be worked. 
Overtime to be paid for at time and one-half 
rates. “ 

No worker is to be discharged without suffi- 
cient reason and any dispute over this is to be 
submitted to representatives of each party. If 
an employee leaves one employer to work for 
another employer in the industry without suffi- 
cient reason, the union undertakes to supply 
another equally skilled worker to the employer. 

A shop committee to be elected in each shop 
to adjust any grievance with the employer. If 
any dispute cannot be settled in this way, it will 
be referred to a representative of the union and 
the representative of the employer, or if this 
fails to a joint board of ‘adjustment whose de- 
cision will be final, and no strike or lockout to 
occur during the continuance of the agreement. 


ONTARIO.—THE MILLINERY MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
HATTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY "WORKERS, 
LocaL No. 46. 


Agreement signed following strike reported 
on page 403 of this issue and conciliation by 
a representative of the Ontario Department 
of Labour... Agreement to be in effect from 
April 8, 1935, until February 28, 1936. On 
or before January 15, 1936, committees from 
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each party may meet to determine whether 
the agreement be continued or revived. 

The agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Montreal, except that the 
minimum wage rates for Toronto are $1 per 
week higher than in Montreal for all classes 
covered except drapers for whom the rate is 
the same as in Montreal. 

The provision for the 40-hour week after 
July 1, 1935, is conditional on its being 
accepted by the manufacturers of Montreal 
and its being made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec and the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.—BRANTFORD PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY EMpLoyers, Divis1on No. 685 


Agreement is a renewal of an agreement 
reached October 17, 1934, as a result of con- 
ciliation by a representative of the Department 
of Labour, the present agreement to be in effect 
from April 4, 1935, to April 3, 1936. 

No discrimination against any employee or 
member of the union, and the Commission agrees 
to meet and confer with accredited members of 
the union. 

Overtime to be paid at straight time rates. ° 

Wages: one man car and bus operators 45 
cents per hour; other classes of work also to 
continue at existing rates. 

Uniforms and tickets and change to be sup- 
plied by the Commission. 

Seniority to prevail in the choice of runs by 
operators and also in all classes of work in case 
the staff is being reduced. 

Operators to alternate from day work to night 
work each week. Regular operators to take a 
day off as required for the purpose of dividing 
work as equally as possible between those in the 
service as of October 17, 1934. Days off to be 


During the month of April there were 4,486 

‘accidents reported to The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, as compared with 4,880 during 
March, and 3,884 during April a year ago. 
The fatal accidents numbered 18, as against 
21 in March, and 11 last April. The total 
benefits awarded amounted to $395,732.31, of 
which $315,216.01 was for compensation and 
$80,516.30 for medical aid. The benefits awarded 
during March were $511,469.91 and $370,124.66 
was awarded during April a year ago. 





The Committee on Interstate Commerce 
(United States Senate) has reported favour- 


taken in rotation and the spare operators to 
take the place of men taking their day off. 

Any employee suspended or discharged will 
have the right to a hearing before the Com- 
mission and may be assisted by a union repre- 
sentative, and if found to be unjustly suspended 
or discharged, will be reinstated and paid for 
time lost. 


Transportation and Public Utilties: Water 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BrITISH COLUMBIA Log Ex- 
PORTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE VANCOUVER 
Export Log Workers’ ASSOCIATION (LOCAL 
No. 8, LONGSHOREMEN AND WATER TRANS- 
PORT WORKERS OF CANADA) 


Agreement reached following strike and con- 
ciliation by the Department of Labour repre- 
sentative, ag reported on page 403 of this issue. 

Agreement to take effect from April 23, 1935, 
and to continue until eithersparty gives 60 days 
notice of any desired change. Upon such notice 
being given, a joint conference will be held to 
consider the proposed changes. 

No discrimination against any employee and 
preference to be given men recommended by 
the union, if efficient, when new men are being 
hired. Any employer who dismisses or refuses 
to employ a workman shall, on request, furnish 
a written complaint to the union and the matter 
will be brought. up before the joint grievance 
committiee, which shall decide whether or not 
such employee must be employed or reinstated 
by the employer. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Wages: minimum rate of 65 cents per hour, 
with 10 cents per. hour extra for boatmen, 
graders and sawyers, and 15 cents per hour 
extra for sawyer who also does the grading. 

A joint grievance committee to be formed 
to investigate and settle all grievances. If no 
settlement can be reached, the matter will be 
referred to a third party mutually agreed upon. 


ably upon a bill whose main objectives are: 
To stabilize the bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry and promote its interstate commerce; 
to provide for co-operative marketing of 
bituminous coal; to levy a tax on bituminous 
coal and provide for a drawback under cer- 
tain conditions; to declare the production, 
distribution, and use of bituminous coal to 
be affected with a national public interest; to 
conserve the bituminous-coal resources of the 
United States and to establish a national 
bituminous-coal reserve; to provide for the 
general welfare; and for other purposes. 
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Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget was 
slightly lower, mainly because of the 
lower cost of foods, while the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
advanced, due chiefly to higher prices for 
grains and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.50 at the beginning of April as 
compared with $7.63 for March; $7.81 for 
April, 1934; $6.83 for April, 19383; $11.24 for 
April, 1930; $11.36 for April, 1926; $1026 for 
April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
decline in April of the present year as com- 
pared with March was due mainly to lower 
prices for eggs and butter while the prices of 
beef, mutton and evaporated apples showed 
the largest advances. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget was $15.97 at the beginning of April 
as compared with $16.10 for March; $16.28 for 
April, 1934; $15.74 for April, 1933; $21.53 for 
April, 1930; $21.64 for April, 1926; $20.66 for 
April, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower, due to a seasonal fall in the 
price of anthracite coal. Rent was fractionally 
higher. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was higher 
at 72-5 for April as compared with 72 for 
March. Comparative figures for earlier dates 
are: 71°3 for April, 1934; 65-3 for April, 
1933; 91-2 for April, 1930; 101-2 for April, 
1926; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 64:0 for April, 1914. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Vegetable and Vegetable 
Products group was considerably higher, due 
to increased prices for grains, chiefly wheat. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals group also advanced, 
due in part to much higher prices for silver. 
The other groups in this classification were 
lower, the greatest decline occurring in the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper Group. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 


tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located. 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and. 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities: 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due 

The weekly budget 7, a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in: 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various: 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated ‘apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat: 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi-. 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
sixroomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 

(Continued on page 472) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the 
quantities of different foods required for an average family 





Commodities | Quan-} (Tt) } ({) | 1910 | 1918 | April] April] April} April} April] April] April} A pril|A pril|A pril| April|April] Mar.|A pril 




















tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
c c c Cc c c c c c C. c c Cc c Cc c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8] 76-4] 70-4] 57-6] 57-6] 67-4] 70-8] 73-2] 58-6] 41-4] 43-2) 42-4] 45.9 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 48-2) 49-8) 44-4] 32-4) 31-4] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-0] 22-6] 24-2] 23-4] 25.2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8} 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5) 25-2) 19-0] 18-9] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 19-7] 12-3] 13-0} 12-8) 12.7 
Mutton, roast.}| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-0} 33-2) 35-8] 32-0] 27-4} 29-4] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8) 26-7] 19-2] 20-6] 20-9) 21-5 
Pook leg ieee. 1 “* | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-3] 35-7] 38-8) 34-8] 30-0] 29-6] 24-9} 29-0] 30-3] 22-8] 14-5) 20-6] 20-0] 20-0 
PBorlk, saltt 25. 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2) 66-8) 53-2] 54-4) 50-0] 53-2) 54-8] 47-6] 28-6] 36-8] 38-4] 38-6 
Bacon, break- 

fast i 7 ae ae. “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5!) 24-7) 26-1] 48-1] 53-7) 53-0] 41-3] 41-8] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 31-9] 18-8] 29-0] 31-6] 31-2 
Lard, pure.....] 2 ‘‘ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 69-4] 78-2) 56-0] 45-0} 49-4] 43-2] 44-2) 42-8) 33-4] 24-8] 27-2) 30-4] 30-4 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7} 24-0} 46-0) 55-8} 40-3} 33-5) 39-8] 40-2} 40-3] 36-9] 28-4] 22-9] 27-1] 31-4] 24.3 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 34-8] 35-0} 34-9] 32-5] 23-2] 18-1] 23-0] 25-9} 20-3 
Mille 5 Be 8k: 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0) 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0} 76-8] 70-2) 55-8] 58-2) 61-8] 61-8 
Butter, dairy.} 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 59-0} 98-4/131-2]109-4] 76-4] 92-6} 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 66-4] 49-8] 58-6} 51-0} 49.2 
Cone cream- 

ty ae “ 1 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3) 63-9] 44-9] 51-5) 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 37-1] 28-8] 33-0] 29-6] 28-1 
Cheese, old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4] 33-2) 40-2] 39-8) 30-5)/§32-6]§32-6}§33-8]§32-9|§27-8]§19-5|§20-3)]§19-91§20-0 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-3} 31-1] 37-7] 38-4} 28-5/§32-6)§32-6}§33-8]§32-9]§27-8]§19-5/§20-3/§19-9/§20-0 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5} 66-0] 61-5) 64-5)117-0}136-5}127-5|105-0)114-0}115-5}115-5}115-5} 94-5] 82-5) 88-5] 90-0) 88-5 
Flour, oe 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0} 32-0} 33-0] 67-0} 77-0) 66-0) 48-0}§53-0}§51-0)$49-0/$50-0/§34-0]§26-0}§31-0}§33-0}§33-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 22-0} 40-0} 42-0} 32-0} 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 25-0} 23-0} 25-0} 26-0] 26-0 
RIC So goat oe: 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6]§22-0}/§21-2}§21-0}§20-6)/§19-0/§15-8]§16-2/§16-0/8§15-6 
Beans, hand- 4 

picked... ae 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] (11-8) 33-8] 23-8) 18-0) 17-8] 15-8} 16-6] 23-6} 19-0} 12-6] 7-4] 9-0} 10-2) 10-4 
Apples, evapor- i 

ated.. ry 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 13-0) 22-1] 27-9) 22-4] 23-0] 19-9} 20-8} 21-4} 20-8] 18-1] 14-8] 15-2} 15-0} 15-4 
Prunes, - “med- 

ima s.. 42558. “ 1 11-5} 9-6} 9-9) 11-9] 12-5) 17-6] 27-5] 20-4) 18-9] 15-7) 13-4] 13-5} 16-5) 12-1) 10-9] 12-7) 12-5) 12-3 
Sugar, granula- 

FOG. Fee he. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4] 78-0) 51-2] 33-6] 31-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 25-2] 29-6} 32-0) 25-6): 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 10-4] 20-0} 36-8) 24-2] 16-0} 15-0) 15-2) 14-0] 13-6] 12-0] 14-2) 15-4] 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black:..2.| 2 “ 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9} 8-8] 12-8} 16-4} 14-1] 13-6/§18-0)§17-9/§17-7/§17-0]§13-9)§10-5]§12-4)§13-1/§13-0 
Tea, green.....] 3 “ 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-7) 12-1] 17-0] 15-4} 15-0)§18-0)§17-91§17-7/§17-0)§13-9}§10-5)§12-4/§13-1/§13-0 

offees. Sree. .< 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 10-2] 14-8] 14-2) 13-4] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7] 12-7] 10-0] 9-9] 9-5) 9-4 
Potatoes.......]| 3 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 43-3] 64-3]159-5] 48-5) 49-2] 98-3] 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 36-0} 30-7] 45-6] 25-9] 26-1 
Vinegar........|4eqt. -7| +7} 7] 8] 81 OT 8] 9] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) -9} -9] -9} <9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48} 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51)12-57)15-99/12-68)10- 26/11 -36)/10-87)11-01/11-24) 8-86) 6-83) 7-81] 7-63] 7-50 
Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. ex Cc. 
Starch,laundry} 4lb.] 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-6] 4-8) 5-2] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8) 3-8) 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 
ee! | HAS Vg ton} 39-5] 45-2] 48-1) 55-0} 52-1] 71-8} 94-4/115-4]108-7]111-0}102-5}102-3]}101-4]100-6| 95-9] 94-8] 94-7] 94-1 


ee bitumin- 

Se Oe Fe 4 ce 1 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-8] 67-7) 83-4] 68-3] 64-5} 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 62-2) 57-8) 57-7] 58-8) 58-6 
Wood, hard....} “ cd.} 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6] 78-1] 76-7] 75-6] 76-9] 75-8] 75-9] 63-0] 60-6] 61-9} 62-2 
Wood, soft.. | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 34-2) 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 56-0} 56-1) 55-6] 53-8] 54-7] 46-6] 46-1] 46-1] 45-8 














Coal oil etd hae lgal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1} 31-1] 31-0} 30-0] 27-0] 27-4} 27-3] 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Might e557.). 434 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-91] 1-93} 2-73) 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-39] 3-29| 3-29] 3-25) 3-23] 2-96) 2-87) 2-89] 2-88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent... 2228. + mo.| 2-37] 2-88] 4-05] 4-75] 4-85) 4-66) 5-93) 6-63] 6-91) 6-86] 6-90) 6-96] 7-00) 7-05) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54] 5-55 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+7Potals. 4282. |)... 08 9-37/10-50/12-73)14-02)14-32)/20- 01/25 -34/23-31/20- 66/21 -64/21-11.)21-30/21-53)19-18)15-74)16-28)16-10)15-97 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia....... >.] 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-37)12-80/16-16)13-23)10-47}11-62]10-79)11-02)11-23) 9-29] 7-23] 8-09) 7-76) 7-74 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55/11-01}14-47]11-91] 9-68/10-73} 9-59) 9-93]10-31) 8-73] 6-87] 7-53] 7-21) 7-11 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-21/12-50/15-97/13-03)10-54/11-84]10-83]10-92)10-90} 9-16] 7-21) 7-98] 7-85] 7-78 
Quebec...) G.8h i.) an 5-15) 5-64} 6-33] 6-87) 7-04/12-24/15-22]12-33} 9-82/10-98]10-16}10-38]}10-43} 8-34] 6-39} 7-29) 7-06} 6-91 
Ontario.| B86 ...1.-S1 5-01} 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-29/12-57)16-07)12-65]10-20)11-48)10-93}10-96/11-20} 8-79) 6-78) 7-89] 7-68} 7-53 
Manitoba 20Ge -2 «3 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87] 7-99)11-97/16-14]12-43} 9-92]10-48)10-53}10-61)11-15] 8-33) 6-72) 7-13] 7-33} 7-30 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86} 8-25) 8-02)12-58)15-77)12-58) 9-82]10-74)10-92)11-19]11-25) 8-49) 6-57] 7-51} 7-49) 7-34 
Alberta... Jo 208.4240... 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 7-99)12-72)15-99]12-48) 9-83]10-56)10-78)11-23}11-49] 8-53] 6-43) 7-34] 7-46] 7-35 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12]13-08]17-07/13-67/11-43]11-90}11-84)12-04)12-46} 9-90) 7-47] 8-53] 8-26} 8-25 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. } 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 59 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef Pork Bacon 
c rf 

Ber sara ie Sie he ga | 3 i cael abe ae 

° as) = Gi o ath by he 

eo | Ss) as) 8s] sa] a | gd | te | ois] ag | ou.| ag 

Ate Gated pelea | lees Sethaceter| 9. | eee eee oop pM @ 78 

£3/28/08| 58/88] 2 | 38 | BE [288] Sa | 84 | GS 

“4 o Q fe 
a im |e la lao > si i a ea a | 

cents |cents {cents |cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-6 | 18-6 | 17-2 | 12-6 | 10-1 12-7 21-5 20-0 19-3 31-2 34-8 47-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 22-7 | 18-0 | 16-2 | 12-7 | 10-7 li-1 20-0 20-2 19-3 29-5 32-6 45-1 
1—-Svdneyes. psc cere 2 25-8 | 20-8 | 17-5 | 14-6 | 12-2 13 20 22 18-9 27-9 29-6 42-7 
2—New Glasgow.........- 23-5 | 19 18 12-2 | 10 Lie See 21 18-4 29-6 32-2 44-3 

3——Aam hers tibiae chie oe oes 19 15 12 11 O24 eras Pe 20 20 16:4) lees. toe 33 «2 40 

A= lilaxce. . We store «tele stare Os 23-6 | 17-9 | 18-6 | 12-5 | 11 aS. RA ca & 20 19-2 29-1 33°3 45 

B——Windsorscr seas she eee a 22 Se Ge. sh 258 15 12 LPP IAB ae tats 18 20 82°5 33°3 50 
GT TUTO, bs Meese ee oe 22-52) 17.50b 15 11 10 10 20 20 22-9 29-5 34 48-3 

7—P.#.I.—Charlottetown | 20-7 | 17-7 | 16-7 | 13 10 9 21-5 18 16-9 28-6 32 45 
New Brunswick (average)..} 24-8 | 19-1 | 18-4 | 12-1 | 10-1 11-5 21-0 21-1 20-6 29-9 33-9 47-3 
8—Moncton..........-.-6- 22-4 | 16-6 | 15-6 | 11-2 9-4 LS base eee 21 19-4 30-2 34-7 45-4 
0—SamtJohnine.. see. s ooe 25-3 | 18-6 | 20-1 | 12-4 | 10-5 11-3 22 21-8 19-4 28-5 33-6 48-4 
10—Fredericton............ 26-6 | 21-2 | 18-7 | 12-6 | 10-6 LSD. Se sero 21-4 21 29-9 31-8 50-5 

11—Bathurst.é 53% sie ce ccca 25 20 19 12 10 12 20 20 22-5 31 35-6 45 
Quebec (average)........... 20-0 | 17-1 | 17-1) 11-2 | 7-5 8-3 20-7 17-0 17-6 30-1 32-9 47-9 
12—Quebecivs. Hae. « sees 20-9 | 17-4 | 17-7 | 12-3 7°3 7:6 20-3 16-9 16-8 28-5 32-4 42-9 
18—Three Rivers........... 18-3 | 17 15-7 | 11-7 6-5 9-1 22-4 16-5 14-9 31-8 34-5 48-8 

14—Sherbrooke:..:........ 24-1 | 18-8 | 22-1 | 18-2 9-1 10-3 22 18 19-4 28-6 30:4 50 

15==Sorels. 4 eee Sha ee: 16-5 | 15 10 7-5 6-5 16-5 16 19-5 82-5 35 45 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-9 | 15-4 | 14-7] 9-1 6-8 9-7 19-3 14-8 16-1 29-7 34°5 47-5 
17—S=Sit= Johns. ee ow atest. 20 18-7 | 17 11 6°6 7:7 22 18 15-7 ol 82°5 52-5 
18—Thetford Mines.........} 15 13-5 | 12-3 9-3 6 8-7 18 15 188? | Opec eae oem 47-5 
19—Montreal...........66. 23-9 | 19 20-8 | 11-4 8-6 6-5 22-4 18-8 18-9 29-4 31-8 48-1 

DOES. ons ees lean: 21:8 417-2.) 18-7 131225 8-9 9 23-6 18-6 17-9 29-3 82-2 49 
Ontario (average)............ 23-0 | 19-1 | 17-4 | 18-1 | 10-5 14-5 22°38 20-9 19-9 30-5 33°74 48-8 
T—Ottawa: shes cs eae 25-3 | 19-4 | 20-6 | 14-5 9-6 shloy 22-4 19-1 18-8 30-5 33°5 49-1 
D9 Brockvillese see or. cere a 25 20-7 | 18-7 | 14-1 | 10-8 9-5 25 19-7 18-5 32-3 34-4 49.9 
23—Kingston........-02.+-- 22-5 | 18-4 | 18-5 | 13 9-4 10:3 19-5 19-9 17-7 27-8 31-6 44-4 
Ds Bellevillopienw chee seas 19 15-5 | 17 11:7 | 8-4 14-3 18-3 18-2 16-5 30-8 32-7 47-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 22 18-7 | 17-6 | 18-2 | 10-8 14-6 23 21-4 20:5 31-9 37 46-1 
P6—Ophaiwan. Abe tate oe 22 18-7 | 17 11-2 | 11 14-9 25 18-7 20:3 30-9 33-4 48-9 
27—Orillia: ae eye. teeas 22°39 [else Tet 16 12 10-3 15 25 20:3 21-7 30-4 32-9 47-8 
98 —"FOTOMbO:, ..taieisste vite «46 25-2 | 20-2 | 19-5 | 18-6 | 12-2 14-1 23°3 21-6 20:2 33-1 37-3 50-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 20-2 | 18-2 | 14-3 9-2 15-7 22°3 20 Sats oeee ae 30-4 32-8 48-4 

S0=St Gathaninesi., 40-24 - 21 19 16-3 | 12-7 | 10-3 14 5B. e Oe 20 20-5 27-7 31-7 47 
Oi Elam ton: oder ieee. a 24-9 | 20-7 | 19-5 | 13-5 | 12-5 15-8 22 20-5 24 28-8 32-4 47-5 
32—Brantiord.. orm eee 23-1 | 19-4 | 17 13-3 | 10-2 14-8 23-9 22-1 20 29-8 32-1 49.1 
33 Galt oe. beak coat 26-5-| 22 19 16 12-1 16-7 24-3 23-5 18 31-1 33-5 47-5 
34—-Grel phe... Mire ater aa 22-5 | 19-1 | 18 13-4 | 11-7 15-5 22 19-8 20-5 27-8 32-8 48-6 
35—Kitchener cece scien eres 21-5 | 19-7 | 16-1 | 13-2 | 11-1 14-7 24-3 18-7 21:7 27-6 30-8 45-9 

36—Woodstock............. 24-2 | 20 17-7 | 13 10-2 14-2 20 21-7 20 29-7 31-3 49 
37—Strationd. Se-des lot 22-5 | 19-5 | 16-7 | 13-9 | 11-5 15 23 20: file faa 29-1 31-5 49.9 
38—London. be hiece es ed. 23-1 | 19 18 13-5 | 10-7 14-7 20-4 22-2 23°3 28-8 32-5 48-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-2 | 18-2 | 17-2 | 12-8 | 10-2 14 23-5 19-8 19-3 28-6 32-1 49-3 
40—Cha tham.i esi: thes. 2 21-5 | 18-9 | 16-9 | 18-7 | 10-3 16-3 17-7 20 19-8 30 33-7 50-2 
41—Windsor..........-...-: 23-1 | 18-5 | 16-7 | 12-5 | 10-1 14-9 23 21 18-4 28-1 3H 51-8 

A= Sarniases vin Devoe oe 21-7 | 18-7 | 16 14-3 | 11-2 13-5 19 19 19-2 28-8 32:3 47 

483—Owen Sound............ 20 16 14-7 |} 11-8 | 10-2 14-5) Seek 20-3 18 33 33°8 47 
44—North Bay............. 22°51) LSeom L6-d 3 9-5 15-5 23 21-5 20-7 31 Binoy 50-2 

A}—Sudburys ee = . te 21-1 | 18°21 | 16-1 | 12-5 | 10-1 14 21:5 23 17-7 29-7 33-2 49 

46 —=Cobalitewskenseceren ees Saree 18 12 11 1Q [Peer ds cols doves ek 18's beth 32-2 oo 50 
47—Timmins..,............ 25-8 | 21-8 | 19-4 | 14 11-7 18) Pty: BS 26-3 20-5 33-4 38-2 52-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 22-2 | 18-8 | 18 12-7 9-2 14-9 23 20-3 19-6 31 34-2 48-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 28 19 18-7 | 12-3.) 11 14 24 23-3 21-4 34-8 38-2 51-5 
50—Fort William........... 24 18-6 | 17-6 | 12-7] 9-7 14-3 21-5 25 19-2 35-1 38-8 52-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-1 | 16-4 | 17-9 | 12-0] 9-1 11-8 15-8 19-2 17-7 33-0 36-5 47-5 
DI—Winnlpeg. i... ete ss. ae 2252 Ake Medi 2 |. ho LO sd 11 19-8 21-3 17-7 32-8 36-3 49-1 
b2—Brandonteecace. ot vee 20 15 18 12-5 8 715 a | | Wy ania Is, PER 33-2 36-7 45-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-3 | 16-8 | 15-4 | 11-1 8-5 11-1 19-06 18-6 17-0 34-8 39-4 48-7 
O37 ReGiNg. sleek . ee ee ee 21-3 | 16 15-1} 10-9 9-2 10-2 18-1 17> Ops ae 33-5 39-3 49-3 

54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 14-5 9-5 7°5 10-5 17-5 20 15 37-5 42-7 49 
55—Saskatoon...........6-- 20-4 | 16-5 | 15-4] 11-8 8-9 11-1 19 17-6 16-8 34-2 38-4 46-2 
56—Moose Jaw............- 24-5 | 19-5 | 16-7} 12-1 8-4 12-6 21-2 19 19-3 34 37°3 50-3 
Alberta (average)............ 20-9 | 16-8 | 14-6 | 11-3 | 8-8 11-7 18-8 17-5 17-7 32:3 35-8 45-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22 16-2 | 14-7 | 11-1 9-4 12-9 19 16-7 19-5 34-1 38-2 47-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 21-5 | 17-5 | 14 12-5 7 13 19 19-5 17 31-5 35-7 43-7 
59—Edmonton............. 18-8 | 15-8 | 14-7] 9-6 7-7 10-7 18-8 16-2 17-2 30-5 33:7 43-4 
60—Calgary...c.... cee e soe 23-9 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 12-3 | 11-1 12-4 21-5 20-2 17-2 35-2 38-6 7:3 
61—Lethbridge............. 18-3 | 15 13 11-2 8-7 9-3 15-8 Lay see 30 33 43-4 
British Columbia (average).| 25-5 | 21-4 | 18-7 | 14-1 | 12-9 15-1 23°8 22-3 21-1 34-4 38-4 47-2 

62——Hernlos.. 2 .th6 <axieaere: a 24 20 16°51 13:3 {713°7 15 24 23-5 20-4 36 41 50 

63—Nelson 20 21 14-5 | 11-2 14-5 22-5 25 21-3 32 36-4 49 
64—Trail........ ett Sears : 19-3 | 18 14-2 | 12-5 15 25 24 20 35-4 40-6 45-8 
65—New Westminster : 22 17-8 | 13-4 |] 13-8 12-5 21-6 20-4 21 33-5 37 42-3 

66—Vancouver 22-4 | 19-1 | 13-5 |] 13-6 15-2 22-6 20-3 20 33-8 37-3 47 
67—Victoria 25 22-2 115-1 | 14 16-3 26 22-9 23-3 35-4 38 47-6 
68—Nanaimo 23 17-4 | 14 13-5 17-5 25-6 21 22 33-6 38-6 47-5 

69—Prince Rupert 19-2 | 17-7 | 14-9 | 11-1 15 23-3 21:5 21 35-6 38-5 48 








a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. __c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1935 





_—— 
nf ff ff _—_— | | 


Fish 
ie alee ties g 
g | oa | & & 
Spel&S | soa] 2 f: erie 
SS i seg] easel aes eS ide foe 
$a8 | 842 )/aq8 |] 38 SS | oge 2 
ees (2c, (S88 | 25 | fs | fee] de 
Bee | aaa | Ske] 828 | $8 |Rs8)] 82 
G q i 3) ea) oD fy 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-9 22:9 15-4 11-4 50-4 17-4 16-6 
12-0 Boe eA tec eer hh bew ok 42-8 12-7 14-1 
9-6 22FG [Pte tin Rees 41-3 13-3 13-9 
ee dered eae eae es a ee Oe ta 12-6 12-5 
Reet ee (Semen Clete [hehe 50 ANG fl Fh Pe Ware 
11-5 PSS WE AS fea a ee oe 40 12-2 14-2 
Bee eee Nene ene lo sten bites [estes oh cette s oe 13 OS. cask 
15 2 Re PE. Oe eta a) 40 12-7 15:7 
12 CAPE Pees Bisse 45 12-5 14 
12-4 27-6 mS O55 |e eA 50-2 13-5 15-3 
12-2 25-7 LOPE EET ece 47 13-6 14-6 
13 vat | Rs Utne ae aes 46-2 13 14-4 
12 SORT Nees |S Bree 57-5 14-9 17-2 
Sue Lee ee |e ee eee eck Geet RO 12- 15 
11-9 23-2 15-6 8-8 54-7 14-2 15-8 
eed Doe (eae een fT. 8 [Ree oe ee eee 12-2 
9-7 PPAR Meee re nah 10 567) ee et 15-3 
13-7 ZOE IR: hes O21 lt Aas 18 20 
10 PAVE! Gt) pata ol eS Peer al bes eed doe 2 |, a oie Se 18 
BP ook | ee eee | eae t tee (tS ee (Reco tle tic tee 17-7 
CARLO Rota al ich Meda Ee ene ease ats 15 18 
10 22 teh, se tou Me Ihara. aera 13 12-5 
13 22-5 15 8-7 57-5 12-5 15-5 
15 254 1612.8. S208 8-4 50 12-3 13-3 
18-1 21-5 18-7 9-5 55:0 16-9 16-0 
20 25 24-5 S200 | AeA. eos 19-6 16-2 
RAE ent 25 15 Seltle- ene 15:7 15 
13 20-2 17 10 50 15-6 16-5 
ce ue 20 ivf BRE EIB S cect 16 15-3 
et 24 18 Pa kal to ticutecach a ee eee | 14 15 
20 25 24-5 SOTA ee 18-5 17-5 
el eRe? Ast 18 ks LCR 9 Ore ere 16-5 15-5 
a ee 25 15 SB eee lace eres 21-3 17-8 
SOLOS Pi Rica biepk: ening LEA eae dl | eee ees 15 16-2 
Sic et orl (cee Aoi ol Cae oa SAREE iors gl a meetin | 16 17 
RAM Peek ce ace oat [acoso cb S Beet eke cad 14 
Pee chose ees cdc c [Se ores Ae R oe eek 14-1 16 
CORE RE toe sl Receeicaal Karke rncnen al (ik ener | 17-5 14 
Hoey Oe th Pet eel Pac ead es eared ee cee ang 18-2 15-5 
Bod ast QOESE ISIE EIR. BEARD 50 a Rr | 16-5 
AG AoC one eel Eee Geers 14-3 15-3 
BANE ae 19 15 BFE e |S Oe 18-7 13 
Ro oR Leek ee ala aes et es Paes SIRS e eres 13-9 15-2 
Sip iced (arpok Store| AS aioio al BRE cries Ces: 15 16-5 
Sst ROE Ee ae: 20 RASS RIB ER. Sock 15 16-3 
15 23-5 One| soOhe kat [bs eons 18-3 17-3 
Ao cipacta-t Pest OIG tad aie ecg Peel ees: 15 15 
BAN ee SSO cee TAS eet et in hahaa tewees 18 Le Sare 
oe Aenea eat ee 8 i are 17 aR oe 
a eee 20 16 13 65 19 16 
18 22 LStarlssmee ess 50 18 itr 
22-7 208 BE eee 13s 2. ast 60 20:3 18-2 
ete Sak 18 BOER IP Pile Bis eat al ee 18 18-5 
BS bot br etic 17 ee Cie den Bet: 18-1 15-2 
STE cot a. Behe Bat 20 Sete k|maeese oe 17 17-3 
Ne eI. 21-8 Ta 4B PR CARER. cet 19-3 16-5 
HE ees 21-6 13 Spl ReOlo est Rae 52 18-5 16 
Ae it Bene 22 15 LED Ged Ch nee 20 17 
21-6 21-9 10-3 1 1P-4aC 90 a ae 22°4 18-5 
21-7 21:3 PUREE Oi Stas Be 2 24-3 18-3 
21-2 22-2 9-5 OSL SRS ei 20 18 
18-5 20 8-5 15% Hae Rse 22 16-4 
25 24-2 1D Ad HIG SAR ee i ee career 23:3 21-1 
22°6 22°38 10-6 JO Sd ae aera 20°4 19-2 
25 25 TOMA Scien el acancees 25 19 
25 22°5 1 (0515) | Be is Asad ere ete 25 20-7 
19-7 20:7 12-7 USO] Se585. 508 22 19 
22-8 PDAS Ele Bee LOT Hasek 233 18-7 
20-5 20-6 ORO tl go aeetes [Rete a8 22 18-7 
18-2 23-1 13-0 1 RIES $f hee eee 21-9 19-6 
22-5 27 DF So Ses oon 19% Tas 253 21-7 21-7 
23°5 24 13 pS) Nh Ge ae aoe, 24-4 21 
20-7 23 13 TES SE A ape 23-5 21 
LOMPRNG aoe ee Lancet teas a tod Lact s oes 20 17-4 
14-1 PBSC) A Fe ee neil fe: HR AOR EE erie: 20°1 17 
12-6 DP Aod st test tae bo eSere! bar arene 21-7 18-8 
PS acid (ea CARS| Rc igen Bere Cin ce inary Bo — 20 
Sahiiees 18 Bees? Rasied| Beanie (eae SPaeiegey fo RPS Dee See 





| 


(kind most 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon 
sold, ) 


cents 


22-6 
16-8 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


— 
(oS) 
ee ODN HR H POOR ON Sat bo CO “J 00 G> 


_ 
oe 
bob bo = CO 


Eggs 
ES 
Es O 
Os [H858 
-80 |S0 Es 
Te, ad © Ss 
ot BR 180M 
Ry S 
cents cents 
24-3 20°3 
31-2 25-5 
33°7 28-8 
30-7 26 
27-2 23°7 
29-8 23-2 
32-3 23 
33-6 28-4 
23-4 17-6 
22-3 23-2 
30-2 24-9 
28-7 24-5 
28-6 24-5 
21-7 19 
27-1 20-1 
26-5 22-6 
30-3 24:6 
28-6 24-4 
26-2 22-2 
26-5 23-7 
25 21-9 
26-7 25 
27-5 22-4 
26-2 21-5 
22°8 19-4 
26-2 23-7 
21-7 18 
21-8 18 
18-3 16 
17-4 14-2 
23-6 20-8 
18-5 15-3 
25-4 20-9 
23-8 20-7 
PSG Men wena 
25-1 23°7 
19-3 16-9 
21-4 17-4 
22-8 20 
21-9 19-2 
18-8 15 
20-1 16-9 
21-1 18-8 
19-7 17-5 
16-6 13-4 
20-9 17-9 
20-2 18-1 
17-2 14-6 
Oe OE cetaberc tne 
28-4 25-7 
DTA Merete 
28-7 24-1 
29 25-5 
28-7 26-5 
29-3 25 
23-1 17-7 
24-9 18-8 
21-2 16-6 
21-5 16-8 
22-4 17-1 
21-2 16-5 
21-2 16-6 
21 17 
20-4 15-8 
18-4 13-4 
20-6 15-7 
22 17-9 
21-1 16-5 
20 15-6 
24-6 20-2 
Fath 22-2 
26-6 22°5 
30-5 25 
20-1 16-6 
21-5 17-6 
22-4 18-8 
22-2 18-6 
26-7 20-5 


Milk, in bottles 
per quart. 


eee roe oe 


see eecos 


see eeeoe 


eee eee os 


Wels @ eae 


se eee soe 


wee eee ee 


se oeeeee 


467 


prints, per lb. 


Creamery, 


© oOo NO OP WD 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
—_or—r———— OOO se ee _=_=__—_—_—aeEeeee__ee_eeeeeeeeee eee _ es :0——C—C—C— — 


Canned Vegetables 





» > hd 
2 2S | ~ - 
B will ged) gl) Be. See Alma! dee 
. oe a a Bw 2 . a= 32 me BS 
Locality 7 5 3 BN @ ie 3 4 oo) 38 
“2. ore S) 2a2 3 am a 2. =e oe 
S.'| al cree || Beaded es deel hee lease eee Hees 
fe) Sa) Se BeaneSs H ASe RE SER SER See 
oO faa) o) ea fom em H nl Ay oO 
ee en AT oe AD oer BRL Lea Re A ee ee eel. oan ees, Gl eae “Sel ee ee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Pominion (ayerage)...........---++- 20-0 5-9a 14-0 3.3 5.2 7.8 11-0 10-9 12-6 ‘tt 4 
‘Nova Scotia (average).........-.-.-- 18-8 6-5 14-4 3.7 5-0 7.9 13-3 11-0 12-5 11-1 
1—Sydney BE.5 ct se at ult ata maine 18-8 7.3 14-8 3-4 5 6-6 13-3 10-9 12-6 10-6 
9— New Gilasfow.. -bhsebe mee ses 18-3 6-6-7 14-4 a7 4-9 7.4 11-8 10-5 11-9 10-6 
B—Amberst.....--.. eee eee eee ees 17-9 6-7 15 3.6 5 8.9 12-3 10-5 12-2 10-4 
4—Halifax BO. Rite stale. b.2, oteraeRan aie 13-601 4e6er 14-5 3.6 5-2 8-4 15-1 1.4 12-5 11 
IBEW INGSDEG 2c oho aseeo fe « tae os 19 6-7 14 3.9 5 8 15 12-2 12-7 12-2 
(BEAT TUFOR GO. seer Set hes & tree oleds 20-2 6-6-7 13-4 3-8 4-9 7-6 12-2 10-9 12-8 11-5 
7—P E.J.—Charlottetown......... 18 6-7 15-4 3.4 5 7 14 li 11-6 11 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-4 6-9 14-7 3:6 5-0 7:7 12:9 11-3 12-6 10-9 
P= NM OnetOMis & sks. deeds tetera toe 19-6 7,8 15 3-6 5 8-9 12:3 12 12-6 11-5 
9—Saint John........-.+-0e-ee sees 19:8 | 66-7 17-1 3-6 5-2 eh 12:8 10-6 12-5 10-7 
10=Predericton.. .scte «= -Peidee eer 19-2 6-7 14-2 3-6 5 7.2 14 10:5 13 10-5 
11——Bathureste.<o0s tee ste eee ee 19 627739 12-5 3.6 4-9 6-9 12-5 12 12-2 11 
Quebec (average).............-250- 18-3 4-9 13-1 3-4 Fel 6-3 10-7 9.5 12-1 10-6 
12—Quebec......- 0. cere reece ee ees 18-7 4-8 r:7 3:4 5-1 6-8 10:7 9-7 12 10-9 
19 ree RLVCRS.< uch vc senda er 19 ao725-9 12-7 Baas: 4-5 5-5 11 9-7 12-5 10 
JA —=—Sherbrooke..2 « . i «+ vehicle stan 18-7 4-7 12-2 3-4 BSA 6-7 11-7 9:8 12-6 10-2 
15—Sorel....... 22+ secs eee e eee ee ees 1%. O10 ep AT tSi7 S21 5-2 5-8 10 9-4 12-9 10-3 
16—St. Elyacinthe scan. ee eteciie sts: 18-4 4 {3-7 3-4 6 ere 10-9 9:7 12 12-6 
17—St. Johns.........-- eee eee 16-4 |4-7-5-3 12-2 3.9 5 6-7 10 9-4 12 eer 
18—Thetford Mines. s...2-b2 dee - a 19-3 4 13 <7 Rok 5-2 5-1 10-8 9-7 11-8 10-3 
19 Montreal’. ..4 ...kbous bidet. st 19-3.| 4-7-6 13-7 3.6 5 7.3 10-1 9-3 11-9 10:4 
D0 Seal Petes <u 36 tras tetas ee 16-1 |4-7-5-3 12-3 3-4 4-9 6-3 10-9 9 11-4 9-7 
Ontario (average)............-...... 19-4 5-7 13-6 3-2 5-1 8-7 j1-2 10-1 12-2 10-8 
izAR Eta Wate 4hs4 Meee eee ee 18 6-7-3 13-8 3-6 4-9 8-6 10-6 9-4 11-9 10-3 
Op Broelaville.0 i. aeocasbine dee cele 15-7 5:3 13-1 3-2 4-9 7:6 12 10 12-7 10-8 
(2S = ACTIN STEOMG 5. <b Secoh peins Sele lls 16-8 5-3 13-5 3 5 8-9 10:4 9-6 12 9-7 
De Pellevilkes cic. acdeaa notes detocee 18-6 4:7 12-5 3-1 4-9 7:8 10:8 9-4 11-4 10 
-25—Peterborough..........2s00.00- 19-1 |5-3-6-7 14-3 3-2 4-8 7-9 10-8 9°5 11-1 10-2 
D6— Osha wake. 2.4. chiesc +b dothie sh 19-7 |5-3-6-7 12-5 ee 5 9-4 10-7 9:7 11-9 10-4 
27) rilliae. Meee obec theras' ae bist 19-9 5-3 13-6 3 4-8 8-7 10-8 9-8 12-3 10-8 
OR -— TN OLONntOieed «betes as «se anaes 22-1 |5-3-6-7 15-6 3-4 4-9 9 9-7 10 11-4 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 18-8 15-3-6-7 13-3 St 4-8 7-8 10-8 10-1 11-2 10-8 
0 St = Catharines adele « pescs.neu miege i-th 5 = 32627 14 3 5 9 11-3 10 11-5 10-3 
39 FTV UGOM nas page «6% 0:4.c1e cuclelare sors 21-5 |5-3-6-7 13-5 2-9 4-8 8 9-8 10-3 12-2 10-8 
39 Brantiordacats< ths basa icra 20-4 |5-3-6:7 13-8 3-9 4-9 9-4 10-2 9-6 12 10-2 
pS BSC Cal ts . Mites oh ice ae tes evs erboiaed one 21-8 5-3-6 14-4 3 5 8-5 10-9 10-7 12 10-5 
S4——Guel p hide -)a5 sacle) 0.0 «pe leve cmiere iors 19:5 | 4-7-6 13-7 2-8 5 10 10-9 10-2 12-3 11-3 
35—Kitehener. a: 5.425% 00. deem vee 20-4 | 5-3-6 13-9 3 5-2 9-1 11-4 10-2 11-9 10-6 
36—Woodstock 1 $.c:cWecnsess deb one 18-9 |4-7-5-3 13 2-7 4-7 8-8 10-4 10-2 13-5 10-7 
87—Stratiords ... bas dts «ice ds doles 18-2 5-3-6 14-5 2-8 5 9 litte 10-1 12-2 10-6 
38 ondOneea. «ga> tn ies ete see b 19°34)" §e3-6 14-2 2-9 4-9 8-5 11-3 10-1 12-7 10-9 
209-—-S fy PMROMAS «4 <u, hens tee Oke 19 4-7-5 -3 14 2-9 5-3 10 12-1 10-2 12-4 11-9 
AO-—-Chathame.. «2 -:i08 +6 pele ciel + « 19 4-7 13-2 3.9 5 8-9 11-6 10-7 13-8 11-7 
(AL——Win@sOrs sact cs hs ae eee 17°7 |5-3-6-7 13-7 3 4-7 7-1 10-1 10-1 12-1 10-7 
AI—Sariia: 25.5. bs 5.08e hie ce peae Oee ras 20-2 5-3 12-7 2.8 5 8-1 12-1 10-3 12-3 10-7 
A8—Owen Sound.........-..--eeee- 17-8 53 13-7 2.7 4-5 8-8 10-8 9-5 11-7 10-8 
Ad Norphe Ba yn. ten ee ae cpe. tee ein 23 6 15 3.8 aye 9-6 12-6 11.3 12-9 12-2 
AG——Su cl DULY <eometec.«G2 cee cwints soe 18-4 6 12-7 3-5 5-6 8-5 13-4 10 13-3 10-7 
46—Cobalt........0ccsscereceeeees 20-4 6-7 13 3-8 5-7 9-3 13 12 12-8 11-6 
47—Timmins...... Sl Ree ee 19-4 5-6 13 3.6 5-3 9-2 115 10-1 12-8 11-7 
48—Sault Stes Marie..:....5.5.55..- 17-7 |5-3-6-7 11 3.3 5.5 8-2 12-5 10-3 12-7 11-2 
49—Port Arthur...............+.-- 19-3 bo 427-6 15-3 3-3 5-3 8-7 11-2 10-4 11-2 10-1 
50—Fort William.....5..<5+..css5. 19-5 | 4-7-6 12 3-4 5-4 8-3 10-7 10-4 13 10:6 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-2 5:7 13-3 3-3 5:5 9-5 11-0 12-6 14-0 13-2 
HI=——Winnipegs. 5. «dei eee. pees 23 5-6-7 13-3 3-2 5-1 9-3 10-5 12-1 13-6 13-1 
§2=—Brandom. sc ete ee ee ee Aled t14°f=023 ae dees 3-4 5-9 9-7 11-4 13-1 14-3 13-2 
saskatchewan (average)............ 22-0 5-2 12-7 3-2 5-2 9-0 10-4 13-6 13-8 13-7 
b§—=Reemaits. Jd: BE sk abe ee 21-4 |4-8-5-6 10-8 3-1 5-9 9-6 10-1 14 13-4 13-4 
54—=Prince Albert... fa.0<FaR ek 8 24-2 4-8 14-5 3 4-7 7-8 10-9 13-6 13-6 14-3 
5b—=SSaskatoon. ....hs0i acne poe meeee 19-5 5-3 12-5 3°3 5-1 9-4 10 13 14-1 13-3 
56-—=Moosedaw... t<catalne mantels 22-7 5-6 13 3-2 5-2 9 10-5 13-6 14-2 13-6 
Alberta (average)................06. 22:5 6:3 15-4 3-3 5-7 7:2 10-7 12-7 14-0 13-3 
57—Medicine Hat.........hc0.0b 006 23 O Ae iack cal deka 3 3:4 6-4 7-1 10-4 12-8 13-8 13-4 
58—Drumiheller..t.,... Miacsne- tees ee 23-6 6 14 3:4 5-5 7:3 12 12-9 14-2 13-7 
59—Hdmonten.:..3....80.0. passe ee ee 20-2 6-7b 16-3 3-2 5-7 7:3 10 12-5 13-5 13 
60—Caleary!S.ic35... 0655. PRE 22-2 5-6 16 3-2 5-5 7-7 10-2 12-8 13-7 13-2 
6l—Lethbridge..!.....0F.5. fae ee eee 23-0 6-7 —_— 3-1 5:3 6-5 11 12-7 14-7 13-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°5 7-4 16-4 3:7 5-8 5-9 8-0 12-3 12-8 12-5 
PNG2Z—SBlerniocey.codsscWeons wae tee ae 2A | eee Ae ae 13 3-8 6-4 6-3 7-8 12-7 14-5 14-2 
63— Nelson: aac. seedes os nee eee 22-1 8-3 16 3:8 5-5 7-2 9-3 12-1 14-6 13-1 
Os-—erail 2. Ak... saws. noe ee 20-5 7 16-7 3-6 5-2 6-5 8-5 12-4 13-8 13-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-5 | 6-7-5 19 3-7 5-8 5-3 7-6 12 12-8 11-7 
66—Vaneouver...}.... 8.0. a REL 23°3 | 6-7-5 17-8 SO A 5-5 6 7:5 12-1 11-6 11-6 
67-SV ictorian....catec teckel Fee Se 2352 7:5 19 3-8 6-1 5-5 7:5 12-1 11-7 11-4 
68——Nanaimo sc .,..dc ne Sho. date see. Oe 24 7:5 -15 3-5 5-9 5-6 8 11-6 10-6 12 
69——Prince. Rupert:..a2../. $826.28 22 7°5-8-3 15 4 5-9 5 icy) 13-1 12-5 13-1 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1935 








Potatoes Apples 


& . oy) 
g ze ; 3 ‘ é i = 
a Se eh S Boe |e = > 8 5 
5 oa 5S be Ha ire) SO he i 2851 " yee Aa} 
aes 4 . : ue.) ao om ® O 2 o~ 3 a or -p 
ma eS oO a Spe 2 = qi oa 3 ee oo "SO = : 
oge AS Re ze} Sa 3 +5 = aay B a Puy, cf} bx 
Beet a io = ;he| Beall ge |ieeo tf 4 a a3 es ae 
Ben ates: a cl ae ane Le "a G1 Ny 7 En S au 
s82) BE | 5 | gw | 28 | BS | Be fgec] & | ge | gs | gh | Ba 
OQ ‘e) Ay Ay ey eal Ay aa] 'S) & ©) = '@) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-2 4-1 +783 16-9 23-8 15-4 12-3 16-5 15-5 56-1 21-1 54-8 43-6 
5-1 4:3 495 16-0 22-1 13-6 13-0 15-9 15-5 54-9 20-3 57-0 42-2 
5-1 4-6 876 18-7 — 13-2 13-1 15-5 15-4 50 LOS hae Pa 40 1 
4-8 3:7 856 15-3 28-5 12-7 12-4 15-4 14-3 60 20-3 50 43 2 
5 4-4 697 14 2050.8 at, 11-3 15-3 PSE ARR eee, . ZO 8B lies oe, ee aT Ree ee 3 
5:5 4-3 809 17-3 19-7 15-5 13-7 17-1 16-5 56-5 21-2 65 40 4 
5-2 4-5 797 i ff Pee ab ol Ieee, ae 15 16-3 16 49 20-5 53 45 5 
5 4-3 617 12-9 20 12-9 12-3 15-7 15-7 59 20-3 60 43-2 | 6 
4-7 3°8 412 10-5 16-5 15 13-3 15-3 15) Wert eae s- QO QAR eS Sere 47-5 | 7 
5-1 4-4 593 14-2 20-3 14-1 12-7 15-5 14-6 54-1 20-4 57-7 45-2 
5-2 4-3 662 14-1 22 12:3 12-5 15-9 15-1 50 20-6 55 49 8 
5-3 4-3 604 15-2 20 14-4 12-3 15-1 13-6 63°3 Qi ioib) slater, anew 40 9 
5-1 4-5 618 14-1 19 16-7 13-2 15-7 14-5 49 20-6 60-3 44-3 |10 
4-7 4-5 487 13°36). 2 ee 13 12-7 15-2 U5} Ole See fb i er 47-5 }11 
5-0 5-5 652 14-0 24-8 13-8 12-1 16-2 14-4 55-9 21-2 61-1 42-2 
5 4-9 589 13-5 25 13 12-5 16-8 14-1 54-3 22-9 63-6 44 12 
5 6-2 578 13-2 22-5 14-5 11-1 15-5 13-8 55 19-8 55 42-2 13 
4-9 5-2 -651 13-9 27-2 14-8 12-5 17-1 14-6 45 23-9 61 44-2 |14 
5 6-9 -60 14-4 25 13-2 12-2 16-1 13-7 50 20 20ers Oe 42-2 |15 
5:3 5-6 -661 12-6 25 13-4 12-5 16-2 14 56 19-2 59 40-7 |16 
5 5:5 555 13-8hb oh es 13-7 1257 17-2 15-3 51-5 20 65 41-2 }17 
5 5-2 718 14-7 24 14-4 11-6 15-3 15-2 55 22 Daa 45 18 
5 5-3 828 15-7 27-3 13-7 12-2 16-2 14 82 21-8 59-1 39-7 |19 
4-8 4-7 691 15 22-4 13-7 11-7 15 15-3 54-5 20-4 65 41 20 
4-9 3°5 754 16-0 24-4 16-0 12:3 16-7 15-9 56-0 20-7 55-1 41-0 
5 4-9 824 18-1 25-6 14-2 12-4 16 16:3 54-8 21-3 55-6 40-3 |21 
4-9 3°4 708 15 28-3 15 10-4 16-9 15-5 45 21-8 62-5 41-5 |22 
4-9 3-8 805 15-5 25 17 13-9 16-8 16 49 20-4 56:3 41-5 |23 
4°8 3:9 648 13-7 31 — 13-6 16-7 15-2 44-3 19-2 48 39-2 |24 
4-7 3°2 587 11-7 22-5 15 11-6 15-8 15-4 65 18-2 56-7 38-8 125 
4-7 3:3 72 15 Do Gch al bree ah Wet 12-7 16-1 15-5 65 21-8 62 41-8 |26 
4-9 2-7 528 12-1 30 16-5 11-7 17-3 15 58 19-7 56 41-7 127 
4-7 3°5 828 16-4 18-7 12-5 11-1 16-4 15-4 55-7 20 60:3 39 28 
5-2 3°8 831 16-2 20 Mee: eee 11-6 16-4 15-2 65 21-2 59-5 40 429 
5-4 3°3 817 15:3 Oy eS | ee eee 12-8 16-3 15-8 65 7) Va a bai Ar 40-7 |30 
-4-9 3°7 777 16-4 By Sd | ee ee oe 11-8 16-8 5s Sele eel. eee or. TRAM ee ee 38-9 |31 
4-7 3-1 652 12-9 25 13 12-6 16-9 15 58 19-94 ek 38-8 |32 
4°8 3:4 594 13-9 YAM dt cee Oe SoBe 12-5 16-4 15:8 65 21-8 60 41-2 133 
5:1 4-2 -606 14 DOTA ee S. ee: 13 17-2 16-4 47-5 20-9 45-5 40-4 |34 
4°8 3:2 +52 13 891 2 OS a 12-3 14-9 AS Qui, Bile a: 20 65 41-3 35 
4-9 3°1 +546 13-5 i Toe 8 1 Ie ee 12-5 15-4 T4tAA ee ee sc DO sD ors See 39-7 |36 
4-4 3-1 -58 12-8 Pat a NLA Ue We 12-5 16-7 DOLDS Mae be oe 2: 20:8 61-3 40-1 |37 
4-6 3-5 66 13-2 eased seas 11-6 15-7 15 §2 20-2 52 39-2 {38 
5-1 3°3 +655 13-6 PAG eae eee 13-4 16-6 15-2 50 DP eae eee 41-4 |39 
4-2 3-2 -69 14-7 AW" tee. Pep 12-7 16-4 5 NY ad KA ae Oe ae 20-5 58 39 40 
4-4 2:3 +892 16 PIES Rae Beant ae 11-2 15-8 15 46 yt NI Parent ees, 40 41 
4-9 2-9 528 11 202 Oil ad soe 13-1 17-1 TOE | Bre. a, Re w. 19:4 ean Metco: 38-9 142 
4-7 2-9 517 12-5 23-3 15 12-8 16-6 15 55 20-8 57-5 39-7 |43 
5 4 85 De I (ey wana oF 20 11-7 18-3 18-2 60 22-5 52 44 |44 
4°3 3:7 873 1S ah hixee2 Re 16-2 12-4 17-7 17-7 59-5 20-2 50-7 45-8 45 
5 4-4 937 PAB =) Neate ea ea 20 12-5 18-7 16 65 21 50 46-7 |46 
5:3 4-5 1-338 26-2 30 16 12-4 18 17-2 63-6 21:3 48-5 43-2 |47 
5-5 3°8 92 19-6 29 20 11-2 17-7 17-7 55 22-7 55 42-5 {48 
5-1 4-2 1-11 22 ae 16 12-9 17-2 18-2 50-2 22-9 48-7 41-9 |49 
4-9 4-1 1-09 7p oy) 4 OA ea 13-9 12-2 17-1 17-8 aie? 22-2 46-7 43-6 {50 
5-6 3-9 709 15°38... 2 14-9 12-1 17-4 16-7 58-3 20-9 49-7 44-1 
5-4 3°5 552 13-684. 24. 0ees 14 11-3 17-1 16-3 57-4 20-8 47-5 43-4 |51 
5-7 4-3 866 LS See oy pose 15-7 12-9 17-6 P71 59-2 21 51-8 44-8 |52 
6-0 4-7 1-019 py eS | ee ee 18-8 12-8 17-4 17-1 60-8 23-2 55-1 47-7 
6-1 4-2 +924 FOB SC ( De e e 20 13-2 16-8 16-7 63-2 22-1 56-3 47-2 {53 
6-3 5-1 1-06 7h | DR eg 16-5 12-7 18-7 17-7 63:3 24 55-6 49-4 [54 
5:8 5 1-08 DAS. |) fee Be a 18-7 12-4 16-6 16-6 58-9 23-6 55 46-7 |55 
5-7 4-5 1-01 78 yo OA ee Pee 20 12-8 17-6 17-2 57°9 23-1 53-4 47-4 156 
5-7 4-0 -878 19-4]. 08ers 15-4 12-3 17-2 16-0 57-9 22°8 52-2 46-7 
5-4 3 +824 ZL Aas ee. tees 15-7 12-5 17-2 15-5 57:8 22-2 53-2 47-8 |57 
6 4-6 1-17 PSC ol ean ema: 15-7 12-5 17-2 16-1 60:4 24-9 52-8 45-7 |58 
6 4-6 827 19°64 2. gs ere 17:8 12-2 17-5 16-2 57-1 22-8 51-5 45-3 {59 
5-7 3°8 923 7AM rer Pe ie 12-5 11-7 16-4 15-9 58-8 22-4 51 48-2 |60 
5-3 3°8 647 1 alee Bie 15-2 12-7 17-7 16-5 55-4 21-8 52-4 46-4 |61 
5:8 4-3} 1-025 74 ek re a 16-4 11-7 16-1 14-6 53-7 21-8 49-2 45-1 
6-7 4-7 1-17 PAV (et I pak 17:5 12-6 17-5 16-2 56-7 22-3 55 51 62 
6 4-6 1-15 ite 5 ae oe as 13 12-8 16 14-6 57-4 23-4 53-8 51 63 
6-8 3-8 1-10 OB Ses ace ionteho ete ake 12-2 17-7 15-7 58-2 24 50-7 50 = {64 
5-3 4 775 1 oe 2 (Eee Pete 13-7 11-5 15-4 13-7 49-7 22 45 40 {65 
5-1 4-2 757 LO SRM eco conte 19-5 10-7 14-6 14-1 54-7 20-4 44-8 41-8 |66 
5-2 4-5 98 Pp tar AY Wee pen 7 bores Pee eas 11 15-5 13-2 51-5 19-8 47-1 41-8 |67 
5:7 4-1 911 DRY eet RR Rn 8) Hehe ats 11-7 15-6 14-2 46°3 20-6 47-5 40 =—«| 68 
5-8 4-7 1-36 eR eva 52 18-5 11 16-6 15 55 21-7 50 45 69 


98001—6 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar we: . S 
le Gig (ga | See 
4 = an r= O by 3 Lay 
€@/2 |g.) e2/8 | 22) 4 | 8 | og | 384 
s 3 |8 Ices] 88 | 5 fa | 3 5 3 | 9a 
® Sek sp ye = 4°) @ A 
LOCALITY 2 siti. (eo a6c| @7 1g Bees ~. 3 ge 2.5 fg 
Bal sda wo Pec Sea) eb lies 5 we 2c a 8308 
go | om Ma lg Bie oss aa =} gm aa = Swo6 
Asi Ssleslqel8ss| Bi las] Be | gs | 2s | sa | 388s 
Faloa|lseal!] $a/85se) sx | Sa] Bh Ci hearts Oe Sa BeaaA 
O Pa O & |O > DN Ay Oo nm op) < 
cents | cents} cents} cents| cents} cents | cents| cents| cents cents | cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-3 | 37-7 | 51-9 | 20-4 14-3 | 2-9 42-5 49-5 11-4 4-8 15-059 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-2] 41-2 | 47-2 | 20-0 10-4 | 2-9 41-3 40-7 11-8 5:0 15-500 
1—Sydney&-ce.«- oe oo 6-9 | 6-3 | 42-7 | 48-2 | 22-1 13-7 | 2-8 42-2 47-5 12-6 A Qilk 2 ho eetine. 
2—New Glasgow......-- 6:3 | 6-2 | 38-7 | 45-9 | 18-8 9-4 | 2-9 46-7 35-3 11-7 [ea Ge AE ee Ded 
3—Amherst.........00+% 6-4] 6-1] 46-7 | 49-3 | 15-7 10 2°8 40 36 11-5 [ae ph lee Se ead 
A——Eaitax.. so: seo. «haere 6-1] 6-1 | 41-7 | 43-8 | 23 10 3-1 40 50 12-7 5 15-50 
5—Windsor........-.s00- 6-71 6 34-5 | 48-3 | 22-5 OF ie 2egile. ace 40 10 is bell Sra A oak eatarees 
6—Truro oe cn ees 6-6 | 6-3 | 42-7 | 47-8 | 17-7 9:9] 3 37-5 35-1 12 Ee ee Oe eS 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown] 6-2] 5:7 | 43-6 | 47-8 | 16-5 13 3 42-7 35-6 12:5 4-7 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6] 6-5 | 42-6 | 48-3 | 17-6 10-4] 3-0 41-2 38-1 11-9 5-0 15-750 
8—Moncton...........6-: 6:3 | 6-2 | 45 49-4 | 21-1 10st |) 3 45-1 38-5 12-4 5-1 b&g 
9-—GSaint Johnie... .-b sec 6-5 | 6:4 | 42-7 | 48 15-4 10 2-9 42-1 40-3 11-8 5 15-75 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 42-7 | 47-2 | 15-4 11 2-8 37-6 35-1 11-8 B-bolss fae aa 
= Bat Huvst..ceieice/sis,cli sheers 6-9 6-6 | 40 48-7 | 18-3 10°5 3:3 40 38-3 11-5 Di Balt tte etre se 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 37-3 | 52-1 | 20-6 12:8 | 3-0 43-2 50-7 10-3 4-4 14-500 
17—Guebec.4 bk... «bats 6 5:9 | 37-3 | 59-3 | 20-7 15-1] 3 40:4 54 10-6 4-8 14-50 
13—Three Rivers.........]| 6:3 | 5-9 | 37-4 | 55-2 | 22-7 14-3] 4 46-7 50 10-5 4 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 32-6 | 48-7 | 20-3 12-2 | 3-1 38-7 50-5 10-7 4-4 |15-00-15-25 
15—Sorel. 7... cares +0 dee 6 5-7 | 84-4 | 48-7 | 21-2 10:7 | 2-6 39-3 55 10 4:3 14-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe 5-9 | 5-8 | 45-6 | 49-1 | 20 13-3] 3-1 44-4 50 10 4-6 13-50 
17—=St. Jolins..38 «... +> a. 6 6 35 52-5 | 21:3 11-7 3 47-5 50 10 iy (a ee een 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6-1] 5-7 | 39-2 | 53-2 | 17-5 13-3 | 2-9 42-5 45 10 71 I |e ee 
19—Montreal............. 5-9 | 5-7] 38-7 | 53-6 | 21:3 BER) Baby 46-1 52-3 10 4-3 |14-75-15-00 
7A 18 Gil ee coco ae ae 6-2 5-9 | 35-1 | 48-7 | 20-7 11-4 2°8 43-4 49-2 11 4-3 |15-25-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1] 38-5 | 55-3 | 20-4 13-1] 2-7 42-0 50-0 10-7 4-6 14-861 
DI—--OTLA WEA sclnik s0.5 906 oie 6 6 41-2 | 56-9 | 18-8 13-4 | 2-6 52-1 55 10-3 4-8 |15-25-15-75 
29—Brockville:....... a. 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-9 | 54-8 | 22-5 10:4] 2:6 39 47-5 10-3 4-1 14-50 
23-—-KINGStON, sees 2's «> <toxd 5-9 5-8 | 35-1 |] 51-1 | 18-1 12-8 3 42-5 46-7 10-5 4-4 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 | 5-9 | 39 53-1 | 19 12:3 | 2-7 38-3 50 10-7 4-9 |14-00-14-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 6 44-5 | 53 19-4 13-7 | 2-6 38-7 50 10:5 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
26 —Oshawar. esse + eee 6 6 43-5 | 53-8 | 21-8 12-5 |. 2-7 41-4 55 10-8 4-8 13-95 
O7F—Orillial-. Ak ooo. oboe 5-8 | 5°7 | 37-1 | 55-3 | 21 12-8 | 2-8 42-1 48-2 10 4-5 15-00 
PS— Toronto this ss be. 4 5-8 | 5-7 | 42-7 | 58 19-4 1129 17 2:7 43-8 47-1 9-8 4-5 114-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-1] 6-1 | 38 55-8 | 23-2 12-7 | 2:4 AD Bla. settee 10 4-5 111-75-12-50¢ 
30—St. Catharines...... 5:8 | 5-7 | 38-8 | 59-8 | 21-2 13-2 | 2-5 43-3 50 11-2 5 13 .50g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-7 5-5 | 38-8 | 48-8 | 19-4 10-7 2-4 38-2 49-2 9-9 4-8 12-00 
32—Brantford....<...» 6-1] 6-1 | 40 54-7 | 20-7 1232) |9 2-8 41-3 53 10-2 5 |14-25-14-50 
Spie=(Crihven tose doabaaoce v 6-4 | 6-2 | 36-7 | 53-5 | 21-7 13 2°7 48 51-2 10-7 5 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph., 225-04 - 05 gas 5-9 | 5-9 | 36-6 | 56 21 12-1] 2-6 40-3 44 10-6 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6 6 30-9 | 55-5 | 18-8 1ST a. 7 38-8 45 10-3 3-7 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 5-9 | 39-4 | 56-6 | 19-6 11-2 9-7 41-8 53 10-6 5-2 14-00 
B7-Straord ae ee ee 6-1] 6-1 40-8 | 54 18-7 TOE | hele 44-1 51-7 11 5-1 14-50 
S8——Hsondon. . 6a... +54 bc 6-1 6-1 | 41-3 | 53 17 13-1 2-7 41-5 43-3 10-1 4-3 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-4] 6:3 | 41 57-5 | 19-7 12-6] 2-6 45-9 50-8 10-5 5-1 14-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-2 | 6-2 | 39-8 | 55 18-5 13-4] 2-7 40 50 10 4-4 14-50 
41—Windsor.............. 6 6 32-7 | 46-3 | 15-9 19:81) 2-9 40-7 60 9:8 4-3 |12- lets 00 
A QRS SATNIA feiis cje1eo'e cre 8b hes 6-4 6-4 | 39 54-5 | 16-8 12-9 2°5 36: O8le.aen one 10-1 4-7 5-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 | 6-2 | 43 50 23-6 1172 1) 2-8 40 53-3 9-7 4-5 115-25-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-5 | 6-4] 41 58 22°5 15 2-8 Vii ae Pe 12-5 4 116-00-16-50 
A5—Sudbury: .n2.... +5 <6. 6-6 | 6-4 | 36 62-2 | 24-4 16-5 | 2-8 Ti as ees a 12 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt.....3...+0.... v3 1 4 36-7 | 58-3 | 23-3 15 2-8 36-7 45 11-5 5 19-00 
47—Timmins...... asi ae 7-1] 6-8 | 35 64-3 | 22-8 15-8 | 3-1 42-28... doe es Bee 4-5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 7 6-3 | 34 57-5 | 18:3 15 2-6 42-bcl.. 3. bake 13 4-3 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 36-4 | 56-5 | 23-4 16 2°9 41-2 50 11-9] . 5 [15-75 16-00 
50—Fort William......... 7 6-9 | 37-5 | 54-2 | 22-2 15-1] 2-9 44-9 50 11-8 4-5 115-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-1] 7-1] 36-7 | 50-3] 22-1] 14-1] 3-1] 37-0] 52-9] 13-0 5-7 20-000 
Sl WInn pee rk. =. 3b sh 2 7-21 7-2 | 36-5 | 50-5 | 20-9 13:7] 3-2 35-6 52 12-3 6-5 18-50 
62 Brandaniy, een. ce. 4e 7 7 36-8 | 50 23-3 14-4] 2-9 38-3 53-7 13-7 4-8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...|) 7-2] 7-3 | 34-6 | 51-7 | 22-5 20:0 | 3:4 44-0 56-7 13-4 SD a 2 ae 
Bo Revind. # Ab. 2s.) be 7-1] 7-5 | 32-5 | 50-9 | 21-5 20 al 3-2 45-7 60 12-7 eh ee 5 eS 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-4 | 7-2 | 33-3 | 50-6 | 23-4 20-8a| 3-7 43-3 50 14 Bd| oc teeeacce 
55—Saskatoon............ 7.3 7-4 | 33-5 | 51-2 | 22 18-9a} 2-8 38-4 60 12 (ES Ne. 3. ae ee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6:8 Uf 38-9 | 54-1 | 23-1 20-3a] 3-8 AS*T tacaeane 15 Datel yc ee ae 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0 | 7-1 | 32-5 | 47-6 | 20-9 17-5 | 3-4 39-7 55-3 13-8 Sl an ee ee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7:3 | a7 30-8 | 48-8 | 23 20 al 3-5 AO. londoSedt 12-5 4-7 g 
been chelieg Sask 7-3] 7-4 | 32 48 19-7 18-2a] 3-5 39 56-7 15 Sib t., oe dene 
59—Edmonton:.......... 6-9 | 7 36-8 | 50-1 | 22-6 17-1a] 3-4 43-3 51-2 14-5 6 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-7 7-2 | 31-8 | 45 17-8 16 al 3:3 38 60 12-5 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 31 46-1 | 21-3 16-2a| 3-2 38-4 53-3 14-7 :  S) bap et enaen 
British Cotuniiia (average)| 6-6 | 6-3 | 34-6 | 47-7 | 20-7 20-9} 3-1 48-5 54-9 11-3 BSc ae Gotinss oe 
62—Fernie.........s.0s00% 7-8 | 7-3 | 36-2 | 50 21 20 al 3:3 53-3 50 13-7 A bok ae eee 
63—Nelson...........600- 7 6-9 | 36 48-8 | 23 21-7al 3-4 48-7 60 12-3 SS be 8 aaa 2 
64-SPrall’ae 8 beets h. 7-2 | 6-7 | 29-2 | 48-7 | 20:5 23-8al 3-5 48-3 50 11 re Pa eee 
65—New Westminster 6 6 31-5 | 44-8 | 18-4 20-2a} 2-9 46-2 57-5 10-7 Baltes aoe eee 
66—Vancouver........... 5-8 | 5-4 | 37-1] 45-6 | 20-4 19-4a] 2-7 50 58 10-7 Abs Sai linacds Seoaton te wie 
67—Victoria.............. 6-9 | 6-2 | 36-2 | 46-1 | 21-8 20-4al 3 43 53°3 10-5 ry Re et J 
68—Nanaimo.........1 <5. 6 5-6 | 35-6 | 46-8 | 20-4 20 al 2-6 50 55 10 ty @ eee Ae ee 
9—Prince Rupert........ 6-4] 6-1] 35 50-7 | 20 22908] 1 GaRtl dec wed 55 11-2 Mere Settee sles 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. — 


h. Lignite. 


» 


s. Deiivered from mines. 


i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some 
month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 
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Wood a Rent 
> 2S 
3 : | a 
3 a 2 bo = Six-roomed 
2 BS} cm hs # oat o--, me 3 = eon house ee 
i) ha on op ay 52 - | house with | incomplete 
AS a &§ BAS §8 848 S25 ra | & 8|modern con- teders 
g is o Oy ro es ae mit ED nw © |34| veniences, con- 
=m 6 qo. aS 8 = Zoo =i & |] per month | veniences, 
ea) (6) a8) a0} op) wD S Oo ls per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. C. $ $ 
9-383 12-179 9-944 11-925 1-335 8-662 7-585] 27-3 | 9-8 22-205 15-931 
8-000 10-000 7-167 8-000 5-506 6-500 6-500] 29-7 | 9-8 21-167 14-250 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 Fc Oe a ial ae Pee CG bo ty 8 29-8 |10 |15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
6-50- 6-75 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00 | 29-7 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
7-00- 9-50 5 NOL Pa eae ogee et: Ieee ee Eee, ba) Oe ak 1 A eee ee 28-6 | 9-8115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00-10-50 11-00 |9-00-12-00]10-00-12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 9-723 -00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
PER Natok wl ceeoenat eo. 11. bed, . Patsu SENT SRE TBI aees BERTIE GS ah acts att Ins den cts owed 30 9-7118-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
ELLIE SPRS Cate Sm by eas of Araneta Thea bp pile rne tae Faces 2 a F SPUR CoRR TIM 30 9-6}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 9-00c} 27-8 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |10-00-16-00 | 7 
10-344 11-583 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-50 7-500] 28-7 | 9-8 22-750 17-375 
9-75-11-75¢ 11-50g 6-00g 7-00g 5-00g BrOde ee, £0 2 30-92] 9-5}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00-8-00c| 28 9-8118-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 TEC BPRS See Meee, SS cake oe ee Rees Sana ee Seen aed 27-5 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
ES Aa I tad Ve DE Na ba aan | be ke, ote oe MS goa eee he beds 28-5 110 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-100 11-600 10-799 12-134 8-068 9-668 8-550| 23-3 | 9-4 19-833 13-438 
10-00 11-00¢ 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75c| 22-3 | 9-9]/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00 | 25-5 | 9-7/16-00-25-00 | 8-00-18-00 113 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25 9-7120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
eee es ers ee aed et. a. A Vcd ites A EME ee A Sok Se Sabo. Beech es 21-3 | 9-4]14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
oni PPOEULS,.2 12-00 11-33¢ 12-67¢ 8-67¢ 10-67¢ 8-00c] 20-6 | 9-4]16-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
aes, Se ee il bath Nek. . ett cocoa Ls fulh «+s. <tit, . 1] eRe . PEACE 20-7 | 9-1]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
aceoctanelh i Stor 59 eagle Laiamalntd Soh Tk wel Wr ee Merge eae Qe 25 9-7|10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 
8-00 11-00 |12-00- 13 -33-14-67 8-00 9-00 12-00 | 25-4 | 9-3/18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |19 
13-33 
LT) oS ON heh Te gee Al DR Telictaniged Aad (i hema Quid mee = Oh A AY 24-1 | 8-8]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-089 12-116 10-625 12-489 8-483 10-196 9-229] 25-6 | 9-4 23-107 16-893 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-50 5-00 | 25-8 | 9-2/20-00-29-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 9.00 12°60 | POUT Crepe PUA, 2 Ain cae! oat PRE, 2: SAL 23-719 {18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7.50- 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c| 25 9-4]18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
10-00-12-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 O- OO} he..cs ls: 24-7 | 9-7|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 9-1/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 22-2 | 9-5]17-00-26-00 |10-00-17-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 9-00 10-G0 Stee clo ER) a leeee ck Pee 24-8 | 9-4]19-00-24-00 |12-00-19-00 127 
11-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 24-8 | 9-3/22-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |28 
7-50g 11-00g g g g g g 24-5] 9-2]18-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |29 
7.502 10-50g g g g g ¢ 23-72) 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 130 
9-00 9-75 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-6 | 9-5/21-00-30-00 |13-00-20-00 {31 
SEO Vil 7o-toee | PSO trea 13-00 8-25c}] 25-2 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9+8120-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-007/208. 3 384. 24-6 | 9-3120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 134 
11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 13-00) Feb ce ree hee, 24-7 | 9-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 135 
9-00-11-00 FOES O) Megane: ER AL . otek ALO To OG PULTE so oe rc] | oon od Mee. 23 9-1]20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-11-50 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 4-00) OR BA 22-7 {10 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 [37 
10-00 |11-50-13-00 |.......... 12-O0cltee ote NG Bete ce th wes 24-7 | 9-2/22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |38 
10-50-11-50 |11-25-12-50 |.......... 14-00-16-00 |.......... 12-00¢ 12-00c| 25 9-8120-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |39 
7-50- 8-50 10: SOL lah, ocd oo cian een ee sc. meen ee (eee) Bak, 23-5 | 9-5118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |40 
8-00 |10-00-10-50 |.......... 16-00=18700' It... sn 12-00-14-00 |12-00-16-00 |...... 9-5}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |41 
9-00 L2COO Meee aed. oA ee ews c Sehr es cut eene ee rates 24-6 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
eeeee et. TE SON iia x cholase Uedcecn gabts.oMeteoele so oeeeseeiet | meme. (ose. P25°2' | 9: 1118-00724%00 119° 00-20. 00r143 
12-75 1 Og ar Pe RS ee ee Re oie Sime (| a S008 OL1ees,.. cee. teen eee 44 
9-00-13-50 13°SO ei care 123 -50cheai eee: 9-00 9-00c} 29-3 | 9-7123-00-33-00 |20-00-23-00 |45 
Sh ee SO eae | ee 10-50) loco saseey (O° 25-10-50; | decals ces 1 B17) |. 994 a 00 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 SO0tEWs. 0. kee 35 9-7 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c] 26-7 | 9-1]15- 00-22- 00 |10-00-15-00 148 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 7S ee ee 26-5 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-00 7°75 6-00 675i eee cc eee. 27-1 | 9-3/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 [50 
10-150 PAC2TOE ae Sua 6-938 7-688 6-500| 26-7 }10-1 23-750 16-250 
9°60-12-00 |14-00-15-50 12, ico. .s0c].ssccanscuss 5-25-8-75 | 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 26-5 |10-2122-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
$*50-10°50 |19-50-16+6041 4... @i2US.1Oe oy... 5.5. 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 26-8 }10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-375 CE te er ee 5-250 7-781 8-500) 28-5 |10-6 23-500 16-750 
8-50-12-25h 15 Obes eres. ae | a. oe ceangtes ee. eee eo 7°00=/8-00! |oc2...5 ce8. 25-4 |10-3|20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h 1 tel (ie a | [iti Gi 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-4 |11-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6°75- 8-50h LEESON SEER Peers Ole 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-6 110-4118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 55 
5:00- 9-00h Tasty ote talento a Eee keen 8-00-12-00¢ 10-00c eh 10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
5-406 Co | pie ieee Beara ange 2. 5-500 6-000 4-000 1063 22-099 15-375 
g g g g g g g 31. Me 9-3)18- we 00 |14- et 00 |57 
CoO0K meen Wren ia wan tak mada Meen Onsale. cae te Lames Ce ene 30 {10 58 
7a Fh ate es erence treed: 
0- 7-50h 10-00 6-00 6-00g 4-00¢] 27-5g)11 2 
: s . . 4: -5 |10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
4. 11-2 21-188 15-750 
12-5 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10: ; ; 12-5}]20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9: F ; 9-5|22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 |64 
9-50-10: : ; 10-5|15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10- : ; 11-4]15-00-22-00 |13-00-17-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 Qn00r ay. ERAT, TAIo.. 4-50-5-50| 6- 20-7. Boe 4-77c] 31-5 }11 |17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
LLL SETS OE SOR RR er aaeeane marin Ue Rene aan SBOSTE toe aoe 33-71 9 |20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
Te ieener| .o. 4F. A eee, Sik ae Te 5-00-10.00i] 7: O01 00i 4-80c] 33-3 113 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


Cc. 
at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
98001—64 


Calculated price per cord from. price quoted. 


f, Petroleum coke. 


YT. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per 
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(Continued from page 464) 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
medern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1918=100) 


el 
oa Food | and | Rent |} Cloth-| Sun- | All 

ight ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 ‘141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 19384 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Apris 1985....: 102 143 129 113 155 123 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again higher in most local- 
ities, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 21:2 cents per pound in March to 22-6 
cents in April, rib roast from 16-1 cents per 
pound to 17-2 cents and shoulder roast from 
11-7 cents per pound to 12:6 cents. Mutton 
also averaged higher in many localities, the 
price being up from 20-9 cents per pound in 
March to 21-5 cents in April. Pork prices 
were little changed. Egg prices were generally 
lower, fresh being down from an average of 
34:1 cents per dozen in March to 24-3 cents 
in April and cooking from 25-9 cents per dozen 
in March to 20°3 cents in April. The price of 
the former in April last year was 27:1 cents 
per dozen and of the latter 23 cents. The 
price of creamery butter declined from 29-6 
cents per pound in March to 28-1 cents in 
April. Decreases occurred in most localities. 
Onions were again somewhat higher at an 
average price of 4:1 cents per pound. Anth- 
racite coal averaged about 10 cents per ton 
lower at $15.06. Bituminous coal was also 
slightly lower at $9.38 per ton. An increase 
in rent was reported from Trail. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
$16.50; Moncton, $16; Saint John, $14; Que- 
bec, $14.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, 
$16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; Montreal, 
$15.75; Ottawa, $16.75; Kingston, $16; Belle- 
ville, $16.50; Peterborough, $16.50; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $15; St. Catharines, $14.75; 
Hamilton, $15; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, 
$16.50; Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, 
$16; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices during April averaged higher 
than in the previous month. No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaged 87-6 cents per 
bushel in April as compared with 81-9 cents 
in March. Prices towards the end of the 
month were at the highest level since October, 
1934. In other grains western oats advanced 
from an average in March of 41-1 cents per 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- April] April] April] A pril] April] April] A pril] Mar.| April 
modities | 1913 | 1918 ; 1920 | 1921 | 1922 196 1928 1929 1930 | 1931} 1933 | 1934] 1935 | 1935 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0)127-4)155-0/110-0} 97-3]101-2] 98-3} 94-5) 91-2! 73-9] 65-3] 71-3] 72-0] 72-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0/103-5) 86-2)103-8]101-4] 86-5} 86-3] 59-1] 56-6] 64-5] 67-5] 69-4 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9]127-1)145-1]109-6] 96-0]100-4/104-4)108-9)104-2] 77-8] 59-5) 67-8] 69-8] 69-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPTOGUCTSU Mk Seer ns 85 | 58-2/157-11176-5| 96-0]101-7)100-7} 93-5} 92-4] 83-4) 74-2] 67-0] 74-41 70-7] 70-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
let Yer a nae Ae aa eee 49 63:9] 89-1)154-4)129-41106-3]100-3} 98-9] 94-6] 91-2} 80-8] 59-3] 65-5] 64-6] 63-9 
V. Iron and its Products....... 44 | 68-9)156-9)168-4)128-0}104-61100-7} 94-0} 93-8] 92-4] 87-6] 85-0] 87-2] 87-6) 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Poel PrOogUcts ss... 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5} 97-0) 97-3) 98-7] 90-5]103-5} 86-8] 66-7] 60-5} 65-7] 65-2) 67-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products saeaer os tsbites 83 | 56-8) 82-3]112-2/116-6)107-0} 98-7] 92-5] 91-9} 93-0) 86-0} 83-9] 85-7] 85-9} 85-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CTS en Naan ne ees 77 «| 68-4)118-7)}141-5}117-0]105-4] 99-4] 95-4] 95-4] 94-0] 87-8] 81-6] 81-6} 80-5] 80-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 61-9]107-0/140-0)108-0] 95-1]101-3) 95-9] 93-6] 92-3] 77-7] 70-2] 74-6] 73-7) 73-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
[Ore %0) ae ole SB nck OLA BE 126 | 61-8}119-4/151-0)105-4} 90-2/102-0}100-3] 97-4] 99-4} 74-5! 63-7] 70-5) 70-2] 70-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-4)/126-3]111-4}101-4]100-8} 92-9] 91-0] 87-5) 79-8] 74-6] 77-4] 76-1] 75-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67 -4]131-5}163-1)112-8] 99-1/100-8/100-7} 95-0) 90-0] 69-2] 60-0} 66-6] 69-3) 70-7 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 80-4/108-6/113-8)104-1) 96-9} 95-7) 94-0] 96-2) 90-6] &7-3] 87-9] 89-7] 89-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 |} 69-1/138-3)170-4/112-6] 98-2]101-2}101-3] 95-1] 88-3] 66-8] 57-0} 64-2] 67-0) 68-6 
Building and construction 
MeBtersaisicssch aes. 111 | 67-0)100-9)144-0/122-8)108-7)100-6}] 96-21100-2} 94-7] 83-6] 74-8] 82-9] 81-4) 81-3: 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 | 69-5)147-2)176-6)110-2] 95-8)101-3}102-4| 94-0) 86-9] 63-1] 54-0] 61-0} 64-5} 66-4: 
Sarapse according to origin— 
arm— 
Aves BOLE 3 Yai) 4 Fares «HF Se ke 186 | 58-2)131-3)169-5/103-4| 89-1]102-8) 99-2] 86-2] 83-6] 59-6) 56-6] 63-1) 65-7] 67-3 
IB ANIM Al hoe oe tok ce 105 | 70-4]129-9/146-6]109-6) 95-5}100-81103-1/106-0}101-0] 77-8] 60-5) 69-1] 70-2) 69-5 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 62-6/132-9}161-6}102-8) 86-7|104-3]110-2} 95-8] 93-2) 59-5) 46-5} 55-8] 62-7] 64-7 
LISP Marines co o-eat. ost b bias cies 16 | 64-4)111-1)111-7] 91-6} 91-9} 97-8) 95-1]103-0} 94-8] 74-1) 58-6] 68-3] 74-1] 72-0 
TER Rorest ye cde etc. cee 57 | 63-9) 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3]100-3] 98-8} 94-4] 91-0] 81-2] 59-5) 65-7} 68-6] 67-9 
MVE Mineral wersert nor. Morte orctok 203 | 67-0)111-3)131-4]117-6}105-8] 99-2} 91-4] 92-6] 90-4] 81-9] 79-7] 82-3] 82-5] 82-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8}120-7)155-7}107-5| 94-8}102-2)102-4] 94-7) 90-3) 64-1] 53-0; 61-5} 65-5) 66-6 
. All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-6)156-8)116-7/100-5}100-5| 95-7] 92-4] 90-0| 76-5] 69-6] 74-0} 74-3) 74:3 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


bushel to 42:2 cents in April, rye from 49 
cents per bushel to 51-7 cents and barley from 
44-8 cents per bushel to 45-9 cents. In milled 
products the price of flour at Montreal rose 
from $5.40 per barrel to $5.70, while rolled 
oats at Toronto were 10 cents per ninety 
pounds lower at $2.75. Raw sugar at Montreal 
was up from $1.90 per cwt. to $1.94, while 
granulated was unchanged at $4.90 per cwt. 
In live stock the price of cattle advanced, a 
factor being the continued shipment of sup- 
plies to the United States. Choice steers at, 
Toronto were up from $6.80 per hundred 
pounds to $7.11 and at Winnipeg from $5.88 
per hundred pounds to $632. Bacon hogs 
at Toronto also advanced, the price being 
up from $8.17 per hundred pounds to $8.74 
and at Winnipeg from $7.51 per hundred 
pounds to $7.72. Creamery butter at Mont- 
real was about 1 cent per pound lower aver- 
aging 25 cents. Stocks in cold storage at the 
beginning of April were reported to be about 


80 per cent more than at the beginning of 
April, 1984, but 54 per cent lower than at 
the beginning of the previous month. Egg 
prices were also seasonally lower at Montreal 
the average for March being 23:9 cents per 
dozen and for April 21-3 cents. At Toronto 
the price was down from 21-5 cents per dozen 
to 19 cents. The price of raw cotton was 
fractionally higher at an average of 11°8 cents 
per pound. Visible supplies were substantiaily 
lower toward the end of April as compared 
with the end of March. Raw silk at New 
York was up from $1.61 per pound to $1.74. 
Fir timber declined $1 per thousand board 
feet to $15. Scrap steel advanced from $9 
per ton to $10. In non-ferrous metals electro- 
lytic copper at Montreal was up from $7.48 
per hundred pounds to $8.25, tin at Toronto 
from 52% cents per pound to 564 cents and 
silver from 59-6 cents per ounce to 68:4 cents. 
The price of silver in April, 1934, was 45-1 
cents per ounce. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing cost of living and wholesale 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 19830=100, was 86-9 
for March, a decrease of 1:2 per cent for the 
month. The principal decline was in foods, 
in which all groups were lower than in Feb- 
ruary, the meat, fish and eggs group showing 
a fall of 4°8 per cent. Non-foods were 0:8 
per cent lower, showing declines in all groups 
except the metal groups which were slightly 
higher. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-9 at the end of March, a 
decrease of 0-6 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 1:7 per cent lower, chiefly owing to 
lower prices for animal foods. Industrial 
materials were 0:2 per cent higher for the 
month due to the advance of 1°6 per cent 
in the minerals group. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July 1914=—100, 
was 139 at April 1, a fall of 1-4 per cent for 
the month, due entirely to a decrease of 2-4 
per cent in food, in which group lower prices 
were recorded for eggs, butter, milk and fish. 
The non-food groups were unchanged from the 
previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base July 
1914=100 (gold index) was 70 for March, a 
decline of 1:4 per cent for the month, due 
entirely to lower food prices, as industrial 
materials were slightly higher than the Feb- 
ruary level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 100:7 for March, a decrease of 


0-2 per cent for the month. Both agricultural 
and industrial products were lower than the 
February level, although colonial products 
showed an increase. The greatest change in 
any one group was a decrease of 6°5 per cent 
in rubber. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-2 for 
March, a decrease of 0°2 per cent for the 
month. Decreases in food and sundries were 
partly offset by small advances in heat and 
light and clothing. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 79-4 for March, a decrease of 0-1 
per cent for the month. Of the ten main 
groups, seven showed decreases, two groups, 
namely fuel and lighting materials and chem- 
icals and drugs were higher, while the group 
of house-furnishing goods was unchanged from 
the February level. Raw materials were 1 per 
cent lower, while semi-manufactured and fin- 
ished products were slightly higher than for 
February. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by - 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9.6643 at April 1, a decline of 1-3 per cent 
for the month. Of the 13 groups, seven were 
lower, of which textiles showed the largest de- 
crease. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities, was $172.461 at April 1, a fall of 2:46 
per cent for the month, the downward move- 
ment extending to all groups except “other 
food.” 


Cost or Livine——The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923—=100, was 82-4 for March, showing no 
change from the February level. The slightly 
lower levels of the food and clothing groups 
were offset by a small increase in the housing 
group. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1935 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persons incidental to the 
pursuit of their occupations) which were 
recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the first quarter of 1935, was 202, there 
being 69 in January, 73 in February and 60 
in March. 

The report for the fourth quarter of 1984, 
showing 260 fatalities, was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, February, 1935, page 215. 
In the first quarter of 1934, 193 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded (Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1934, page 484). The supplementary list of 
accidents, not reported in time for inclusion 
in the reports covering the periods in which 
they occurred, contains 15 fatalities for 1934. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAzErrTes. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from ‘newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1935 
were as follows: agriculture, 24; logging, 23; 
fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-ferrous 


smelting and quarrying, 47; manufacturing, 
26; construction, 13; electric light and power, 
1; transportation and public utilities, 40; 
trade, 10; service, 11. 

Of the mining accidents, 31 were in “metal- 
liferous mining” and 16 in “coal mining.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 
in “textiles and clothing,” 2 in “leather, fur 
and products,” 10 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 1 in “wood products,” 2 in “pulp, 
paper and paper products,” 2 in “iron, steel 
and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous metal 
products,” 1 in “non-metallic mineral 
products,” and 3 in “chemical and _ allied 
products.” 

In construction there were 4 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 2 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 9 in “water 
transportation,” 1 in “air transportation,” 7 
in “local transportation,” and 2 in “telegraphs 
and telephones.” 

In trade there was 1 fatality in “wholesale,” 
and 9 in “retail.” 

- Of the fatalities in service, 6 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “custom and repair,” and 
4 in “personal, domestic and business.” 

The most serious accident occurring during 
the period under review was in metalliferous 
mining in which seven miners lost their lives 
when their camp was buried under a snow 
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slide, at Taseko Lake, British Columbia, 
about January 27. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows:— 

On January 30, two farmers were fatally 
injured by a saw when their machine broke, 
at Nipawin, Saskatchewan; and on March 20, 
a farmer and his son were killed at St. 
Francois, Quebec, when struck by a belt 
wheel of a corn grinding machine when it 
broke loose. 

Two lobster fishermen were drowned off 
New Edinburgh, Nova Scotia, on March 28, 
when their craft capsized while hauling in 
traps. 

Two mining packers lost their lives when 
buried in a snowslide near Camborne, British 
Columbia, about January 1. 

A premature explosion in a mine near Wells, 
British Columbia, caused two fatalities on 
February 14; and two miners were killed in 
a similar accident near Gold Ridge, British 
Columbia, on March 15. Another two miners 
were killed by a fall of rock at Schumacher, 
Ontario, on March 30. 


On February 17, two men were burned by 
a burst of liquid fire from a furnace in a 
carbide shop of a chemical factory at 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 

When buried under a snowslide at Coryell, 
British Columbia, on January 24, a railway 
roadmaster, foreman and labourer lost their 
lives. 

A milkman and his helper were killed at 
Valois, Quebec, on February 10, when a train 
struck their truck; .and on February 25, a 
junk dealer and his helper were fatally in- 
jured in a similar accident at Cainsville, 
Ontario. 

Supplementary list of accidents—A supple- 
mentary list of accidents occurring during 
1934 has been compiled which contains 15 
fatalities, of which 1 was in agriculture, 1 in 
logging, 1 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 3 in con- 
struction, 1 in transportation and _ public 
utilities, 2 in trade and 3 in service. One of 
these accidents occurred in May, 1 in July, 
3 in August, 2 in October, 2 in November and 
6 in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Priority of Workmen’s Compensation Levy 
upon Property Assigned to Bank as 
Security 
i! N a special case submitted before the 

Supreme Court of Nova Scotia that body 
was called upon to decide as to whether a 
bank’s security is subject to levy under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in priority to 
the bank’s claim. 

The bank (defendant) holds a security on 
lumber manufactured by a company. As out- 
lined by Justice Mellish, this “security was 
given in compliance with the requirements of 
the Bank Act, RS.C. 1927, c. 12 (now 1934 
(Can.), c. 24) by a written conveyance of the 
lumber as security for advances made to said 
company and under s. 88 of said Act. After 
the said security was given, assessments were 
made against the employers of labour per- 
formed or to be performed for the purposes of 
said lumber company’s operations, and a judg- 
ment was taken against the company for the 
amount of said assessments and costs, and ex- 
ecution was issued on said judgment under 
which the sheriff levied for the recovery of the 
amount of said judgment upon the lumber 
conveyed as aforesaid to the defendant bank 
as security for said advances.” 

There was the further question of the over- 
lapping of Dominion and Provincial legisla- 
tion, and this aspect of the case was expressed 
by Justice Carroll as follows: 

“Here we have Dominion legislation prim- 
arily dealing with banks and banking, and also 
dealing with securities for loans, a matter 


ancillary or necessary to banking business and 
therefore within the jurisdiction of Parliament 
to enact. On the other hand we have an 
enactment of our Legislature dealing with civil 
rights within the Province. 

“Neither legislation is ultra vires of the 
enacting body but there is a conflict in the 
operation of the two Acts, because the field is 
occupied by both.” 

The decision of the Court on the two points 
in question was thus summarized: 

A bank, although it obtains a valid security 
under the Bank Act, RS.C. 1927, c. 12 (now 
1934 (Can.), c. 24) for good consideration and 
prior in point of time to an assessment and 
levy made by the Board under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, RS.NS. 1923, c. 129, is not 
thereby able to override the levy of the Board. 
The levy of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is a first lien and so created by the provincial 
legislature and the bank took its security with 
knowledge that the goods in question, the prod- 
ucts of labour were subject to an inchoate claim 
against the employer-owner for an amount 
rated upon the payrolls which would ripen into 
a lien when the assessment was made. 

The erection by the Province under s. 78 (2) 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, R.S.N'S. 
1923, c. 129, of a lien upon property in priority 
to the claim of a bank which operates under 
the Dominion Bank Act is not ultra vires the 
local Legislature. 

Nova Scotta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board versus Royal Bank, 1935, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 2, page 250. 
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SURVEY OF FEDERAL RELIEF ACTIVITIES SINCE 1930 


Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief Details 
Administration of Various Measures to Alleviate Distress 
and Promote Employment 


[= accordance with the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934, a report on its 

operations during the fiscal year has been submitted to Parliament. The 
administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour, Mr. Harry Here- 
ford being the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief. The report 
gives detailed relief statistics as reported by the Provinces and Federal Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year up to and including February, 1935. However, since 
the report went to press, the preliminary figures for March, 1935, have been 
medce available. These figures for March, 1935, indicate 222.265 heads of 
families on direct relief (not including those on relief in the dried out areas 
in the West). When compared with the number on relief for the same month 
last year, this total shows a diminution of 13-68 per cent. 

Including the heads of families, their dependents and individual cases, the 
total number on direct relief (exclusive of those in the dried out areas of the 
West) for March, 1935, is shown to be 1,080,961, a decrease of 10°36 per cent 
over the corresponding month of last year. In the dried out areas in the three 
Prairie Provinces, there are 34,963 heads of families shown to be on relief with 
138,838 dependents. There are also 5,218 individual cases in this category. 


In addition to those on direct relief, there were 31,322 homeless persons being 
cared for in the Provincial and Federal Camps and 45,731 engaged on relief 
work on a wage basis. There were 12,245 single homeless persons being cared 
for in the Prairie Provinces under what is known as the Farm Bonus Plan, and 
under the Relief Settlement, or Back-to-the-Land Plan, there were 18,279 settlers 
and dependents on the land at the end of March, 1935. 


Taking into consideration all classes of relief, including those working on 
relief works carried out under the provisions of the relief legislation, the total 
for March is 1,367,557 which is 9 per cent less than the number on relief for the 

nn 


same period last year. 


The report reviews in a special Appendix, which is reprinted below, the entire 
scope of government activity in relief measures since September, 1930. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIEF EXPENDITURES 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1930-Marcu 30, 1935 


In the year 19380 unemployment had become so general throughout Canada 
as to constitute a matter of national concern and, while not overlooking the 
principle that it is primarily a provincial and municipal responsibility, it was 
deemed desirable that. assistance should be rendered by the Government of 
Canada towards its relief. The first session of the Seventeenth Parliament 
was, therefore, specially summoned for the purpose of dealing with the ; roblems 
arising out of the exceptional economic conditions with resultant unemployment 
which were prevalent. At-that session Parliament enacted The Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, which received Royal Assent on September 22, 1930. Under 
the provisions of this statute the sum of twenty million dollars was appropriated 
for the relief of unemployment under such terms and conditions as might be 
approved by the Governor General in Council. The Act specified that the 
$20,000,000 might be expended “‘in constructing, extending or improving public 
works and undertakings, railways, highways, bridges and canals, harbours 
and wharves; assisting in defraying the cost of distribution of products of the 
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field, farm, forest, sea, lake, river and mine; granting aid to provinces and muni- 
cipalities in any public work they may undertake for relieving unemployment 
and reimbursing expenditures made by provinces and municipalities in connection 
with unemployment and generally in any way that will assist in providing 
useful and suitable work for the unemployed.” 

At the date of expiration of The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, namely 
March 31st, 1931, unemployment conditions throughout Canada had increased 
to the extent that the twenty million dollars voted by Parliament in 1930, 
while alleviating unemployment, proved insufficient to entirely cope with the 
situation, and Parliament therefore enacted at the second session of the Seven- 
teenth Parliament legislation cited as The Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931. This Act which received Royal Assent on August 3, 1931, unlike 
the previous legislation which appropriated a specific amount for the relief of 
unemployment, conferred power upon the Governor in Council to expend such 
moneys as in his discretion might be deemed expedient for relieving distress, 
providing employment and maintaining within the competence of Parliament, 
peace, order, and good. government throughout Canada. 

When the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, expired on March 1, 
1932, an Act cited as The Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 
1932, was enacted by Parliament. This Act received Royal Assent on April 
4th, 1932, and in effect extended all the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, to May 1, 1932, notwithstanding the expiration of this 
statute on March 1, 19382. 

As a condition of unemployment still existed in the years 1932, 1933 and 
1934, it was deemed desirable to continue rendering assistance to the unemployed. 
Provision was, therefore, made by Parliament in the form of The Relief Act, 
1932, which received Royal Assent on May 138, 1982, The Relief Act, 1933, 
which received Royal Assent on March 30, 1933, and The Relief Act, 1934, 
which received Royal Assent on April 20, 1934. These statutes invested the 
Governor in Council with similar powers to those invested by The Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 

Expenditures for relief extended to those in need, which were participated 
in by the Dominion Government under the provisions of the legislation referred 
to above, have included contributions to the construction of federal, provincial 
and municipal works, such as public buildings, the Trans-Canada and other 
highways, sidewalks, sewers, gas mains, water mains, breakwaters, dams, 
wharves, bridges, culverts, National Park improvements, subways and grade 
crossing eliminations, interest on the cost of railway construction carried out 
in advance of normal programs, the movement of settlers from the dried out 
areas of Western Canada, freight on feed into the dried out areas, freight on 
livestock from and return to the dried out areas, the transportation of unemployed 
to employment opportunities, a land settlement plan, the operation of relief 
camps for single homeless men, the making of loans, the furnishing of various 
guarantees, and the provision of food, fuel, clothing and shelter to those for 
whom no employment could be provided, all of these matters being dealt with 
in detail in the following pages. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND UNDERTAKINGS 


Under the provision of The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, agreements 
were entered into between the Dominion and the provinces providing that the 
Dominion would contribute 25% of the cost of public works and undertakings 
carried on by the municipalities to provide work for the unemployed, it being 
provided that a like percentage would be contributed by the province and the 
balance of 50% borne by the municipality concerned. The agreements further 
provided that the Dominion would pay one-half of the cost of provincial public 
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works and undertakings carried on to provide work for the unemployed, in- 
cluding one-half of any amounts expended by the provinces on the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 


The agreements between the Dominion and the provinces, and the tripartite 
agreements between the Dominion, the province and the municipalities, in the 
case of municipal works, contained a provision that on all works to which the 
Dominion contributed fair wages were to be paid and that the maximum work 
day should be eight hours; that all persons employed on such works were to be, 
so far as practicable, residents of the locality in which the work was to be per- 
formed, and that there should be no discrimination in the employment of persons 
by reason of their political affiliations. 


The amount contributed by the Dominion under the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1930, towards the cost of public works and undertakings 
carried out by the provinces and municipalities was $11,720,257.45. 


Supplementary to the contributions made to municipal and provincial 
works and undertakings, $500,000 was transferred from the unemployment 
relief appropriation to the Grade Crossing Fund to be used to implement the 
fund available for the elimination of grade crossings so that unemployment might 
be relieved by the building of subways. 


In order to provide employment for Canadian miners, in the Nova Scotia 
coal mines, and further to create a greater consumption of the Canadian product, 
the Dominion contributed one-third, namely $41,718.22 of the additional cost of 
banking during the winter of 1930 and 1931 an additional 100,000 tons of Nova 
Scotia bituminous coal for use by the Canadian National Railways in areas west 
of Montreal. The remaining two-thirds of the cost was borne in equal portions 
by the Canadian National Railways and the coal producers. 


Agreements were also entered into with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways whereby there would be expended 
by the two railway companies the sum of approximately $25,000,000 in the per- 
formance of certain works, and the purchase of certain material over and above 
their normal expenditures. As compensation to the railway companies for 
undertaking the various works immediately the Dominion paid, under the 
provisions of The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, calculated for a period of eighteen months on the total estimated 
cost of the works referred to. The Dominion’s disbursement in this respect 
was $863,550.00 to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and $882,412.35 
to the Canadian National Railways. 


In addition to the foregoing the sum of $36,996.37 was expended out 
of the appropriation provided under The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, by 
the Department of Interior on certain works in the National Parks of Canada to 
provide relief for the permanent residents of the Parks. 


Under The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and the Continuance 
Act, 1932, the agreements between the Dominion and the provinces provided, 
with respect to municipal public works and undertakings, that the Dominion 
would contribute 25% towards the expenditures of municipalities in the five 
eastern provinces and 50% in the western provinces, unless by reason of their 
financial condition any municipality was unable to contribute the required 
amount in which case assumption of a greater proportion by the Dominion might 
be specifically authorized by the Governor General in Council. With respect 
to provincial works and undertakings, the Dominion contribution was 50% 
in all provinces and a similar percentage in all provinces was contributed by 
the Dominion in connection with work carried out cn the Trans-Canada High- 
way. Towards the cost of provincial highways, the Dominion contribution 
was 50 per cent in Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, and 40 per cent in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario. 
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The agreements provided that a maximum work day of eight hours was to 
prevail; that fair and reasonable rates of wages were to be y aid by the provinces 
and municipalities, but that such rates were not to be in excess of the rates 
required to be paid by the federal Government for the character or class of work 
in the district; that only goods and materials of Canadian manufacture or 
production if available were to be used; that contracts wee to be let only to 
bona fide Canadian construction firms; and that not less than 40 per cent of 
the amounts spent on public works and undertakings was to ke expended for 
labour. Provision was also made in the agreements that all persons employed 
on works or undertakings were to be residents of Canada and so far as practicable 
of the locality in which the work was being performed and in no case was dis- 
crimination to be made or permitted in the employment of any ;erson ky reason 
of their political affiliation, race or religious views. 

The amount contributed by the Dominion under the provisions of The 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and continuance Act, 1932, towarcs: 
the cost of public works and undertakings carried out by the provinces and 
municipalities was at March 30, 1935 $25,225,707.79. 

In addition to the employment afforded by the construction of public works. 
and other undertakings of the provinces and municipalities, certain works were. 
undertaken by the federal Government through various departments as follows: 


Department of Interior—public works in the Yukon and National Parks: 
of Canada. 

Department of Agriculture—Improvements at experimental station, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Department of Railways and Canals—Coustruction of C.N.R. subway at. 
St. Lambert, P.Q., and construction on the Welland ship canal. 

Board of Railway Commissioners—Grants to construction of subways and. 
grade crossings at various points in Canada. 

Department of National Defence—Repairs to Peterborough armoury, 
exterior painting of the Napanee armoury, completion of construction of the: 
North Vancouver, British Columbia, rifle range; repairs to fortification walls 
at Quebec, P.Q.; repairs and improvements, Levis, P.Q.; repairs and improve- 
ments at the Valcartia camp, P.Q. 

National Battlefields Commission—terracing a portion of avenue destined 
to be connected later to one of the avenues to be built across the ‘‘Covefields’’ in 
the National Battlefields of Quebec, also exploitation of Corrigan Quarry on St. 
Louis road, Quebec City and district, and extraction of stones for building avenues. 

An extensive programme of public works was also undertaken throughout. 
the Dominion by the Department of Public Works. 

The amount expended under the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931. and Continuance Act, 1932, on such federal works and undertakings was: 
at March 30, 1935 $3,878,648.29. 

Prior to the enacting of The Relief Act, 1932, a conference was held at 
which all the provinces were represented. At this conference the view ex- 
pressed by the provinces was that the situation would not permit of any further: 
extension of programmes of public works to relieve unemployment and that it 
was desirable that the Dominion Government should continue to contribute: 
to the expenditures of the provinces and municipalities in respect to direct relief. 
Consequently public works were not carried out as extensively as under the 
previous relief statutes. The Dominion did, however, at the request of the 
provinces contribute to the construction of the various works and undertakings. 
outlined below. 


Prince Edward Island—Falconwood Hospital. 
Nova Scotia—Trans-Canada highway and provincial highways. 
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Ontario—Roads and Trans-Canada Highway. Also board camps estab- 
lished by the provincial Government for unemployed who were engaged chiefly 
on road work. 

Manitoba—Roads. 

Saskatchewan—Roads. 

Alberta—Roads and Embankment on Highwood River. 

British Columbia—Board camps. 


The amount contributed by the Dominion towards the cost of public works 
and undertakings carried out by the provinces under the provisions of The 
Relief Act, 19382, was at March 30, 1935.$1,3850,425.18. 


Under the 1932 legislation, as under the 1931 legislation, the undertakings 
carried out by the provinces were supplemented by various federal projects, 
namely, relief works in the Yukon, also works in the National Parks to provide 
relief for the permanent residents of the Parks carried out by the Department of 
Interior; construction of dykes on the Assiniboine River at Winnipeg (to the 
cost of which the province contributed 10 per cent) carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works; and the equipping of two steamers for the exporting of 
cattle by the Department of Agriculture. In addition camps for the care of 
‘single homeless men were established by the Departments of National Defence 
and Interior. These camps, which were continued and expanded under the 
subsequent Relief Acts are dealt with under the heading of ‘Relief to Single 
Homeless Persongs’’. 


The amount expended by the Dominion on federal works and undertakings 
under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, exclusive of the Department of 
National Defence and Department of Interior camps, was at March 30, 1935 
$38 ,297.43.. 


At a Dominion-Provincial conference held in January, 1933, the provinces 
expressed the view that the Dominion should resume the policy in effect in 
1930 and 1931 whereby extensive programmes of public works and under- 
takings were carried out. 


Agreements were, therefore, entered into with the provinces providing 
generally for Dominion contribution to municipal works on a basis of 333 per 
cent of the direct labour cost; to Trans-Canada Highway work on a basis of 
60 cents per man-day of work performed; and to work undertaken on roads 
other than the Trans-Canada Highway on a basis of 50 cents per man-day of 
work performed. 


Provision was made in the agreements, as in the 1930 and 1931 agreements, 
that a maximum work day of eight hours should prevail on all works; that only 
goods and materials of Canadian manufacture or production, if available, should 
be used; that contracts were to be let only to Canadian persons, bona fide 
Canadian firms or corporations; that and all persons employed on the works 
were to be residents of Canada; and in no case was discrimination to be made or 
permitted by reason of political affiliation, race, or religious views. 


With respect to municipal works, the agreements provided that the rates 
of wages were to be set by the municipalities, while with respect to work on the 
Trans-Canada Highway, and roads other than the Trans-Canada Highway, 
the agreements provided that should the provinces, for the purpose of carrying . 
out the construction of such highways, establish work camps, the conditions 
regarding clothing, subsistence, accommodation, medical care, and allowances 
to labourers, and supervisory staffs, should be similar to those standardized by 
the Department of National Defence in their relief camps. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, the Dominion contributed 
as at March 30, 1935, $3,059,340.85 towards the cost of public works and under- 
takings carried out by the provinces and municipalities. 
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Under the 1933 legislation the Department of Interior continued relief 
works in the National Parks for the relief otf permanent residents of the parks, 
the expenditure in this connection being $66,683.06 during the fiscal year. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, public works were not carried 
out as extensively as under the 1930, 1931 and 1933 statutes. However, the 
agreements entered into with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta provided for 
Dominion contributions with respect to construction of public works as follows: 


Prince Edward Island—Trans-Canada Highway;. provincial roads and 
municipal works. 


Nova Scotia—Trans-Canada Highway; completion of various provincial 
highway works and municipal works approved under the 1933 Act. 


New Brunswick—Trans-Canada Highway and provincial roads. 


Quebec—Trans-Canada Highway; completion of certain provincial high- 
way works and municipal works approved under the 1933 Act. 


Ontario—Trans-Canada Highway; completion of various provincial 
highway works and municipal works approved under the 1933 Act. 


Manitoba—Trans-Canada Highway; provincial roads; addition to Brandon 
Mental Hospital. 


Alberta—Trans-Canada Highway, provincial roads, and addition to Ponoka 
Hospital. 


No agreements were entered into with the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia under The Relief Act, 1934, but authority for Dominion 
contribution towards the cost of camps established by the province of Saskatche- 
wan for the purpose of carrying out road work was obtained by Order of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, for the period April 1, 1934, to September 1, 
1934. 


The approved Dominion contribution towards the provinces’ cost of con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada Highway under The Relief Act, 1934, was 50 
per cent. 


The provisions of the agreements with respect to rates of wages were similar 
to those contained in the agreements entered into with the provinces under The 
Relief Act, 1933, viz., a maximum work day of eight hours was to prevail; 
rates of wages with respect to municipal works to be set by the municipalities; 
rates of wages with respect to provincial works to be set by the provinces; and in 
no case was discrimination to be made or permitted against any resident of 
Canada by reason of his or her race, religious views or political affiliation. 


Under The Relief Act, 1934, the carrying out of works in the National 
Parks to provide relief for the permanent residents of the Parks was continued 
by the Department of Interior, the Dominion’s expenditure in this respect being 
$56,468.46 during the fiscal year. 


In addition to expenditures under The Relief Act, 1934, the Public Works 
Construction Act, passed at the last Session of Parliament, provided for a 
programme of Dominion public works with a total expenditure of $39,690,000. 
While the actual disbursements to the end of the fiscal year were approximately 
$8,500,000, contracts and commitments actually made to date are in the neigh- 
bourhood of $25,000,000. 
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The following table sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements with respect 
to public works under relief legislation from September 22, 1930, to March 30, 
1935, by provinces, etc. :— 





1934 Act 


On On 
Expenditures | Expendi- 
1930 Act 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act prior to tures after Total 
March 31, March ve 


1934 193 

$ a) $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 90,000.00 131,054.85 5,328, 24 O87454, OTM evar ee cee 118,056.16 412, 893.82 
INOGVAES COUlAa aaa aeroeien 699, 022.09 954, 346.53 82,3276 291.- C20 5101, 39lls ot ne oct on ves 32,173.48] 2,387,970.73 
New Brunswick.......... 499,990.37|  718,874.30]............ ZI RR Sl a lnemicen cea 13,600.00} 1,511, 263.41 
Quebec: 47. Bees ee ee. 2,756,504.77| 4,359, 134.01)............ 564, 058, 15 451.83 18,610.29] 7,698, 759.05 
Ontario. cose sas eo eo: 3, 850,000.00} 8,600,134.138} 928,908.05]1,359,855.96] 1,756,046.32} 513,299.35) 17,008, 243.81 
Mani tobarvassomes + oct: 871,580.46] 2,593, 821.94 3,500.00 SO. GSO Ieerteet coe ces 114,104.02) 3,669,915.02 
Sashatchewan........... 964,407.86] 2,582,995.07 16,353.59 ALOU IDO| fate ites Metts Lata ae ce 3,565, 524.07 
DORUA tance eretns ites 5: 899, 261.88] 2,401, 681.68 31,230.11 Meld Ocoee ele ene eee ae 31,458.50} 3,441,423.62 
British Columbia........ 1,089,490.02) 2,883,665.28) 282,777.90 TSCQ4 (44/352 SIR eee 2,002.26) 4,259,539.90 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 19,998.29 9,996.91 3,395. 63 DeZols COR Ne SAREE so ORI oka oct 38, 648.53 
Dept. of National De- 

LON CO) fh ees eee eds nes ae Sesto Br O08 G20 deten ospeeeeeteraporallicxsts Sor ate aezal seca deter ora ccousPls bdkerarsuee cho ces 70, 936 .20 
Dept. of Public Works. ..|............. 1, 726, 732.64 Or OORT AS eres [erecta cererl ete seen 1,733, 637.07 
DeptyotAcriculture scosc. \elnidoues See ek 6,999.79 SOOO NS. a. thas te. Sack aeeeneeer |S bo eee. 9,999.79 
Dept. of Railways & 

Canales eee aca s lesen tate Vas ClO ot laren Ate aoe oe ee oe Aes Eon ERIS Se een (SER AR ALO ee eae 673,366.35 
Board of Railway Com- 

missioners. ...........3 500 000500), 500 i000 OG | ect acct act orce lilacs ocr k Ae ollie e cace oc Be eoll cores cabusow: cxoes 1,000, 000.00 
National Battlefields 

Gommissions sete re lh codes cee e DABS (ORO Deora, tat ouaaslte | ee eet eee S Ah cts ns eh veces Sail Slee cic 24,809.05 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal CSM (a te ped | a cre ee earl lerreceane eearheatarl eeicsiee ara aha Aantal hae eerste ea ayaa radars ey Ha 41,718.22 
Canadian National Rail- 

WAYS aeritors ri es S82, Al 2 toler sete (reas ee ccornslistcicte a craeteots letyare asin se com eltie eas coma 882,412.35 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

COs cet eres e ae CORE tay OLACUTO) ir a se ic | Fa Raat are eT ee lone Ser ava rat [a a 863, 550.00 


14,027,936 .31/28, 238, 548.73/1,363, 725.24/3,064,598.55} 1,756,498.15) 843,304.01] 49,294, 610.99 


The above table does not include expenditures made by the Department of 
Interior for works in the National Parks to provide relief for the permanent 
residents of the Parks as the records of that Department with respect to such 
works are kept by fiscal years and not by Acts. The total amount expended 
by the Department of Interior from September 22, 1930, to date, in this 
connection is, however, $1,050,952.81. 


DIRECT RELIEF 


Out of the sum of $20,000,000 appropriated under The Unemployment 
Relief Act, 19380, an amount of $4,000,000 was set aside for the purpose of 
supplementing the expenditures of the municipal and provincial authorities for 
‘Direct Relief’? (which was defined as food, fuel, clothing and shelter, or the 
equivalent thereof) where suitable work could not be provided. The Dominion 
contribution towards the direct relief expenditures of municipalities was 334 
per cent, a similar proportion being borne by the province and municipality 
concerned, while the cost of provincial direct relief in unorganized territories 
was borne on a 50-50 basis between the Dominion and province concerned. 

Unlike relief works, the amounts granted to the various provinces and 
municipalities were not approved prior to the incurring of the expenditure, but 
were paid by the Dominion on receipt of certified statements of expenditure 
from the provinces. 

Of the $4,000,000 set aside for direct relief under the provisions of The 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1980, the Dominion disbursed to the provinces for 
that purpose the sum of $3,532,119.44. 

The agreements entered into between the Dominion and the provinces 
under the terms of The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, provided for 
Dominion contribution towards the direct relief expenditures of the munici- 
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palities and provinces on a similar basis to that in effect under the 1930 Act. In 
1931 however a situation had arisen chiefly in the western provinces whereby a 
number of destitute persons, who having no settled place of abode, were moving 
about the country and receiving direct relief at different centres. It was repre- 
sented that the cost of this class of relief was not a proper charge against the 
municipalities, and authority was therefore obtained under the provisions of the 
1931 Act for a Dominion contribution of 50% of the cost of direct relief distributed 
to ‘transients,’ the balance of the cost of such relief being borne by the province 
concerned. Authority was also obtained under the 1931 legislation for a 
Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of the direct relief expenditures of munici- 
palities which, owing to their financial condition were unable to bear their share 
of direct relief costs. 


The amount expended by the Dominion for direct relief purposes under 
The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, 
was at March 30, 1935, $6,406,654.54. This figure does not include contribu- 
tions to the province of Saskatchewan for direct relief distributed by the Saskat- 
chewan Relief Commission, the activities of that Commission being dealt with 
under the heading ‘‘Relief in the Dried Out Areas.” 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, the same basis of contribution 
in respect to direct relief as was in force under The Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, applied generally. In the case 
of municipalities unable to bear the full 333 per cent, special percentages were 
approved on the recommendation of the provinces, the Dominion and province 
concerned bearing the increased balance equally. Under this legislation, the 
Dominion also contributed 100 per cent, not exceeding 40 cents per person, per 
diem, of the cost of direct relief extended to single homeless persons. This 
phase of relief is dealt with under the heading ‘‘Relief to Single Homeless Per- 
sons.” 


The total cost to the Dominion for direct relief purposes under The Relief 
Act, 1932, exclusive of “Single Homeless Persons” relief was at March 30, 
1935, $16,989,313.09. 


The agreements entered into with the provinces under The Relief Act, 1933, 
provided for Dominion contributions towards the cost of direct relief similar to 
those made under The Relief Act, 1932. One deviation from previous direct 
relief regulations, however, was the provision contained in the 1933 agreements 
requiring that before the equivalent of food, fuel, clothing or shelter was dis- 
tributed by the municipalities and provinces, the distribution of such equivalent 
must be approved by the Dominion. 


The amount expended for direct relief purposes by the Dominion under 
The Relief Act, 1933, was at March 30, 1935, $18,226,980.66. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, the agreements entered into 
with the provinces under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, in so far as 
they concerned direct relief, were extended by Orders of the Governor General 
in Council to July 31, 1934. From August Ist, 1934, to March 30th, 1935, 
the federal Government in place of contributing to direct relief expenditures 
on a percentage basis paid to the provinces for the period mentioned, a monthly 
grant-in-aid to assist each province in discharging its responsibilities connected 
with the relief of necessitous persons within its borders during the period referred 
to; the province undertaking that all moneys received by virtue of this arrange- 
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ment should be used solely for relief purposes. These grants-in-aid for the 
eight months August 1934 to March 1935 inclusive, were determined on the 
basis of need and the ability of the province to deal with the problem, as follows: 


Prince Wid Ward. (Sian) bs cel. ligt Wea it < . $ 17,000 equal to $ 2,125.00 per month 
INOV EP SCOtA Me ee oo eee ae nea ine ka oct, GOU* 2 > ema STO" 00 iS 
NewaBrunswick ..52. 4247. EET ERAS as CE Z200F 000 Ray 45257 000x004= oo 
CGI, crt) ota ee ae Sean i oh er A 4,000,000 “ <“ 500,000.00 “ x 
IS Ss a5 On Sheetal te ein ee lod ail log ga te ley at 4,800,000 “ “ 600,000.00 “ “4 
Weinioban) 3.00. Ea Dea Ee eee Le 1xO80; 000 W OS2) 7885; 00000? & % 
Paskatchowan, 4.008 tect Cue ashe cede eetes Lb O0O5 000K Beri ee 2005000 200iC - 
Ng OR OLA RNe fh Mewaeaerereirteney tO -. ape we ty tient eit S00, OU0e seme 8 00,.000.00., 
ieritish Colum biave es. 2120 SS GaLe Pa 1 F200,000 7 ES, ATBOHOO0 2062 °* ws 


Apart from the direct relief arrangements set out above, the Dominion 
paid to the province of Saskatchewan 100 per cent of the direct relief expenditures 
of the Saskatchewan Relief Commission in certain sections of the dried out areas 
of that province under the 1931 and 1932 legislation. Likewise the Dominion 
contributed 100 per cent of certain direct relief expenditures made by the province 
of Alberta in the dried out areas of that province under the 1932 Act. These 
undertakings however are dealt with under the heading of ‘‘Relief in the Dried 
Out Areas.” 


The following table sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements with respect 
to ‘“‘Direct Relief’ under relief legislation since 1930 by provinces exclusive of 
the grants-in-aid under. the Relief Act, 1934:— 























1934 Act 
EXxpendi- Eixpendi- 
1930 Act 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act tures for | tures after Total 
fiscal year | March 31, 
March 31, 1934 
1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 5,199.45 4,041.23 19,770.69 18, 464.18 HO 122 8 6,387.57 65, 985.35 
INOVEANDSCO bla tes Oehe s eee ox 95,439.50} 124,466.32) 437,787.72) 563,841.91 77,589.19} 151,503.04) 1,450, 627.68 
New Brunswiek. ©. ..2...0.% 3,699.50) 48,290.39} 222,049.70) 226,123.92 77, 687.65 55,305.48 633,156.64 
NC DEC +e A Rate sake. 695, 887.57/1, 119, 993.64] 4,032,668.86) 2,766,057.31)4, 529, 277.66/2, 226,015.06] 15,369,900.10 
G@ntantor tare es sith. 2s: 842, 659.50/2, 500, 627.20] 6,920, 424.92) 8,521, 843.6413 028, 657.653, 771, 250.79] 25,585,454.70 
Manito baer accik ss Sec co ss 761,345.54] 750,341.39] 1,432, 741.40) 1,609,826.17| 191,310.32) 554,761.18] 5,300,326.00 
Saskatchewan............. 453,900.49} 285,017.17 944,954.80] 1,837,242.40| 418,725.48] 883,140.65} 4,822,980.99 
“Al Der tas ¢5 3s nes ke do ~ KDE 387,169.89} 503,118.54) 832,726.42) 852,024.38] 312,585.21] 411,151.02) 3,298,775.37 
British Columbia.......... 286, 827.09)1,070, 758.66] 2,146, 188.58} 1,831,556.75| 707,172.02) 901,837.97] 6,944,341.07 
3,532, 119.4416, 405, 654. 54/16, 989,313 .09/18, 226, 980.66/9,355, 127, 41 See aed e| 63, 471,547.90 





RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, agreements were completed 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island providing for a Dominion 
non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600.60 
per family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to 
families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief by placing such families 
on the land, it being provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure 
were to be contributed by the province and municipality concerned as might 
be decided between the province and the municipality. The agreements 
provided that the Dominion contribution should be payable to the provinces 
progressively as expenditures were made by the provinces and municipalities 
and that the total expenditure on behalf of any one family during the first 
year should not exceed $500.00 for all purposes, inclusive of subsistence and 
establishment, a minimum amount of $100.00 to be withheld to provide subsist- 
ence if necessary during the second year of settlement. The agreements which 
covered a period of two years expired on March 31, 1934. 
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Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, agreements effective from 
April 1, 1984, to March 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement with the 
agreements which expired March 31st, 19384, were entered into with all the 
provinces excepting Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Provision 
is made in the new agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution 
by the Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in 
the case of a settler who may not be self-supporting at the end of the two year 
period and for whom subsistence expenditures during the third year of settlement 
are deemed necessary. ‘This additional amount for subsistence during the 
third year where necessary, applies both to those settled under the 1982 agree- 
ments and 1934 agreements. 


Vith respect to transportation, arrangements have been made with the 
railway companies whereby reduced passenger and freight rates are in effect 
for settlement operations under this plan. 


Under the terms of the Dominion-Provincial relief settlement agreements 
the provinces are responsible for the administration of the settlement including, 


(a) the selection of suitable families; 

(b) the selection of suitable lands; 

(c) the settlement of families on the land; 

(d) the expenditure of the public monies involved. 


The agreements further provide that the provinces shall each set up an 
advisory committee upon which shall be included representatives of the Dominion 
Land Settlement Branch, the Colonization Branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and the Colonization Branch of the Canadian National 
Railways. The counterpart of the provincial advisory committees is a Dominion 
committee appointed to act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, 
who is charged with the responsibility of the disbursement of the Dominion 
funds involved. The Dominion advisory committee consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization, the Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment Relief, the Chief Commissioner of Colonization of the Depart- 
ment of [mmigration and Colonization, the Chief Commissioner of Colonization 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the Director of Colonization 
for the Canadian National Railways and the Chief Accountant of the Dominion 
Unemployment Relief Branch. 


Reports received from the provinces in regard to the number of approved 
settler families and the total number of individuals on the land, both under 
the 1932 and 1934 agreements as at March 30, 1935, are as follows, while the 
total cost to the Dominion in connection with this scheme at the same date 
is $527,392.75 :— 


No. of No. of 

Province Settler Indi- 

Families viduals 
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Tif oan gt Sag aed rae a eh Ae ret i nc ote he ss th ey dhe treet Syren Pe 826 4,096 
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3,455 18,279 
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RELIEF TO SINGLE HOMELESS PERSONS 


In the fall of 1932, representations were made to the Government with 
respect to certain municipalities in Western Canada to the effect that they 
were unable to bear the cost of relief of many thousands of transients who, 
it was represented, were neither residents of the municipalities nor the provinces 
themselves. 

Agreements were lee ae entered into with the four western provinces 
whereby it was agreed that the provinces should establish camps under the 
management of honorary commissions appointed by provincial Executive Order, 
such camps to be operated at virious leading centres where single homeless 
persons selected by the commissions could be provided with food, fuel, clothing 
and shelter and so far as possible be engaged in useful work. It was also provided 
by the agreements that, where suitable, single homeless persons might be 
placed on farms, or, at the discretion of the commissions, cared for by any 
municipality or ‘charitable organization. The agreements provided that the 
Dominion Government would pay 100 per cent of the cost of providing necessary 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter to this class of unemployed persons at a cost 
not to exceed 40 cents per person per diem, except in the case of persons placed 
on farms, who, it was provided, would receive $5.00 per month, the provinces 
bearing any necessary costs of administration. 


These agreements were in effect to July 3ist, 1933, after which date agree- 
ments entered into with the four western provinces under the terms of The 
Relief Act, 19383, provided that the Dominion would assume the responsibility 
for the care of physically fit homeless men. This responsibility the Dominion 
discharged by establishing camps under the administration of the Departments 
of Interior and National Defence. With respect to those not eligible for the 
federal camps, the 1933 agreements provided that the Dominion would contribute 
one-half of the actual cost, the total of such actual cost not to exceed 40 cents per 
day per person, of providing the necessary food, fuel clothing and shelter for 
each homeless person placed in residence in a provincially operated camp with the 
same allowance when relief was distributed to such persons by a municipality 
or charitable organization. Under the Relief Act, 1934, the Dominion is 
continuing to care for physically fit homeless men in federally operated camps, 
while the Dominion’s contribution to the provinces’ cost of caring for physically 
unfit homeless persons is included in the monthly grants-in-aid being made to 
the provinces as described in the section of this summary dealing with direct relief. 


At March 30, 19385, the Dominion’s contributions to the provinces for the 
care of single homeless persons exclusive of the cost of operating the federal 
camps, the grants-in-aid under the 1934 Act, and the placement of persons on 
farms, all of which are dealt with in other sections of this summary, aggregated 
to the province of Manitoba $679,863.34, to the province of Saskatchewan 
$124,255.27, to the province of Alberta $585, 843.51, and to the province of 
British Columbia $1,896,168.70. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


In 1932 relief operations for the care of single homeless men were carried 
on by the Department of Interior during the summer season and until December 
alist, camps being established on the Banff-Jasper Highway and men taken 
principally from the cities of Calgary and Edmonton. This work was done 
under an agreement with the province of Alberta whereby the cost was divided 
between the province of Alberta and the Dominion. The allowance to ordinary 
labour was $7.50 per month up to November Ist, from which date on the allow- 
ance was $5.50 per month. Early the same fall relief work was carried out in 
Riding Mountain Park under a somewhat similar arrangement between the 
Dominion Government and the provincial Government of Manitoba. 
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Since the fall of 1933, 20 cents per working day has been the allowance 
granted the men taken into the camps. Supplementary to the allowance 
mentioned above for general labour, free clothing, food, living quarters, medical 
attention, transportation, etc., were supplied by the Government. 

In addition to the relief works undertaken in the National Parks, 
construction operations, as a relief measure for single homeless men and at 
relief rates, were undertaken by the Department of Interior on the Big Bend 
Highway in the province of British Columbia beginning in the fall of 1931 and 
for various periods since that date. 

In all the different National Parks a great variety of projects were undertaken 
including general brushing and clearing of deadfall and debris adjacent to town- 
sites, along highways, etc., in order to improve the general appearance of the 
Parks, as well as to reduce the fire hazard. During the first few years relief 
operations were undertaken, considerable labour was used in the cutting out 
of boundary lines for Riding Mountain, Prince Albert, Jasper and Banff Parks. 
In the way of development in townsites in the various Parks, such works were 
undertaken as the construction of recreational areas, camp sites, and various 
structures necessary in the development of the Parks. 

Road construction was a major class of work undertaken as a relief measure 
and the following are examples of this class:— 

Clear Lake-Norgate and Clear Lake-Dauphin Roads in Riding Mountain 

ana, 

Rabbit-Meridian Road in Prince Albert Park, 

Sandy Beach Road in Eik Isiand Park, 

Maligne Canyon and Jasper West Roads in Jasper Park, 

Belly River Road in Waterton Lakes Park. 

The most outstanding and better known roads on which there has been 
relief work are the Banff-Jasper Highway, to join Banff and Jasper National 
Parks, and the Big Bend Highway in British Columbia, the latter road being 
part of the Trans-Canada Highway. 

The number of men in the camps administrated by the Department of 
Interior at March 30, 1935, was 743 while the total cost of maintaining these 
camps to March 30, 1935, was $2,111,320.30. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


An Order in Council of October 8, 1982, passed under the provisions of 
The Relief Act, 1982, provided for the establishment of camps by the Department 
of National Defence wherein a maximum of 2,000 single unemployed homeless 
men in need of relief might be employed on the clearing of 24 landing fields, 
on the Trans-Canada Airway, and on repairs to the citadel walls at Halifax 
and Quebec, both of which are important national historical memorials. This 
plan of taking care of the unemployed homeless men through the Department 
of National Defence proved so effective that it was steadily expanded under 
subsequent relief legislation with a view to taking care of additional single 
homeless men out of employment, with the result that authority obtained at 
March 39, 1935, for the care of a maximum of 28,173 men on works that included 
development of intermediate landing fields, aerodromes and municipal and 
provincial airports; forestry; clearing; development of air stations; highway 
construction; rifle ranges; development of military training camps; improvements 
to barracks, and repairs to historic fortifications. 

The men taken into the National Defence Relief camps were provided 
with transportation, food, accommodation, clothing, a free issue of tobacco, 
an allowance of 20 cents per working day, and in addition necessary medical, 
dental and hospital attention. 
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Since October 8, 1932, 137 projects have been instituted by the Department 
of National Defence of which 103 were active at March 30, 1935. 


The actual personnel in the camps at March 30, 1935, numbered 20,359, 
while the total number who had passed through the Defence Camps at Feb- 
ruary 28, 1985, was 112,949. 


The Dominion disbursements with respect to the operation of the National 
Defence camps aggregated at March 30, 1935, $13,657,957.21. 


* * * * 


One of the fundamental reasons for the establishment of the federal camps 
was the far reaching injury to the State which might result from the effect of 
unemployment upon those just reaching manhood who are faced with idleness 
and uncertainty. It was with a view of preserving the morale and efficiency 
of this class of needy persons that the camps were established and not with the 
idea of giving permanent employment to young men. The purpose was to 
maintain their health and efficiency until such time as they could be absorbed 
into the natural channels of industry. 


FARM PLACEMENTS 


Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 
and Continuance Act, 1932, the Dominion agreed at the request of the province 
of Manitoba to contribute 50 per cent towards the cost of placing unemployed 
men on farms, it being agreed that the province and municipality concerned 
would each contribute 25 per cent of such cost. The arrangement consisted 
of payment by the province of $5.00 per month to the worker and $5.00 per month 
to the farmer. Under this plan 1,602 men were placed on farms during the 
fall and winter of 1931-32 at a cost to the Dominion of $14,885.04. 


Under the provisions of the 1931 legislation, the Dominion also agreed at 
the request of the province of Saskatchewan to contribute 50 per cent towards 
the cost of placing unemployed men on farms in that province, the balance of 
such cost being borne by the province. The arrangement in Saskatchewan 
provided for payment of $5.00 per month with board and laundry to the worker 
and $10.00 per month to the farmer. In the province of Saskatchewan 7,937 
men were placed on farms under the 1931 Act at a cost to the Dominion of 
$140,274.91. 


During the months of May, June, July and August, 1932, the province of 
Saskatchewan placed 335 unemployed men taken from the three year crop 
failure area of that province on farms paying the worker $5.00 per month. 
Towards the cost of these placements the Dominion contributed under the 
provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, 50 per cent or $1,567.89. 


The agreements entered into with the four western provinces under the 
1932 Act respecting ‘Single Homeless Persons’ provided amongst other things 
for the placement of such persons on tarms on a basis of $5.00 per month being 
paid to the worker, the Dominion contributing to the provinces in this connec- 
tion 100 per cent of their expenditures exclusive of administration costs. These 
agreements were in force to July 31, 1933. 


The arrangements made with the four western provinces under the “Single 
Homeless Persons’”’ agreements insofar as they concerned farm placements were 
extended under the terms of the general relief agreements entered into with 
those provinces under The Relief Act, 1933, to March 31, 1934, while provision 
for a similar contribution from the Dominion namely $5.00 per month for each 
person placed on a farm was included in the arrangements made with the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta under the provisions of The 
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Relief Act, 1934. The farm placement arrangement under the 1934 Act was 
effective in the provinces of Alberta and Manitoba from August 1, 1934, to 
March 31, 1935, and in Saskatchewan from October 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935. 


Statistics as to the number of persons placed on farms under the ‘‘Single 
Homeless Persons’? agreements and subsequent farm placement arrangements 
were submitted by the provinces on a monthly basis not cumulatively as was 
the case under the 1931 Act. The following table shows in the case of the 1931 
Act the total number of placements effected as reported by the provinces and 
in the case of the other Acts the number on farms during the peak month. The 
Dominion’s disbursements with respect to farm placements are also set forth in 
the ensuing table:— 


—_— 


1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act 1934 Act Totals 
Province No. of Dom. No. of Dom. No. of Dom. No. of Dom. No. of Dom. 
Place- | Disbur- | Place- | Disbur- | Place- | Disbur- | Place- | Disbur- | Place- | Disbur- 
ments | sements | ments | sements | ments | sements | ments | sements | ments | sements 


$ $ $ $ d 
Manitoba..e.se. meee. 1,602] 14,885.04 2,600} 28,772.50 46.81) 90,576.74 5,400) 47,360.15} 14, 283)181,594.43 
Saskatchewan......... 7, 937|140, 274.91 6,678] 71,427.30] 10,033]205, 029.57 Basacliaeee ose ee 29, 986/416, 731.78 
DNV aYai ats acres ah 6 PR aeN c| CRAIGS ed Ree rere 1,173} 5,659.90 1,350} 10,771.06 1,240] 1,106.74 3,763] 17,537.70 
‘British:Columbiaess scl es cela eee 5 22.50 6 110.00 22 15.00 33 147.50 
Totalst.<fssc 9,539]155, 159.95) 10,456)105,882.20) 16,070/306,487.37) 12,000) 48,481.89] 48,065/616,011.41 


RELIEF IN THE DRIED OUT AREAS 


During the years 1929 and 1930 a large area of the province of Saskatchewan 
consisting of approximately 50 rural municipalities, with a population of approxi- 
mately 125,000 people, was affected by drought. In view of the great distress 
caused by this drought, an agreement was entered into between the Dominion 
and the province of Saskatchewan under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 19380, in which agreement it was provided that the Dominion might 
pay to the province a sum not to exceed $500,000 to reimburse to the province 
one-half the cost of its expenditures for undertakings and other services carried 
on by the province to provide necessary relief in the dried out areas. Under 
the provisions of this agreement the full amount of $500,000 was paid to the 
province. 


By 1931 a situation had arisen in the province of Saskatchewan by which 
93 rural municipalities and local improvement districts, known as ‘“‘A”’ area, 
had suffered three years of successive crop failure; a smaller portion consisting 
of 76 rural municipalities and local improvement districts, known as ‘‘B”’ area, 
had suffered two years’ successive crop failure and a still smaller portion con- 
sisting of 69 rural municipal and local improvement districts, known as ‘‘C”’ 
area, had suffered a total crop loss. In addition to the areas above referred to, 
a problem presented itself in the northern areas of the province comprising 90 
rural municipalities and local improvement districts to which families had 
migrated from the dried out areas of the south carrying with them their personal 
belongings, but who had no means of support. It was apparent that the task 
of relieving distress in these areas was too serious and too difficult to be dealt 
with by ordinary methods, that is to say, through local welfare societies or 
ordinary local constituted authority, where such authority existed in the form 
of municipal councils. A commission known as the Saskatchewan Relief Com- 
mission was, therefore, appointed by Executive Order of the Saskatchewan 
Government dated August 3, 1931. 
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The Dominion contributed to the province towards the relief expenditures 
of the Saskatchewan Relief Commission under the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, as follows:— 


1. 50 per cent of freight charges on shipments of food supplies and other 
commodities shipped to “‘A”’ area by churches and other organizations 
in Canada for distribution by the commission. 


2. 100 per cent of direct relief expenditures in ‘‘A”’ area. 


3. 100 per cent of direct relief expenditures for those moved from “A” 
area to other parts of the province. 


4, 100 per cent of expenditures for feed grain and fodder in ‘‘A”’ area. 


5. 50 per cent of expenditures for movement of settlers’ effects at a reduced 
rate arranged with the railway companies from ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘B”’ areas. 


6. 50 per cent of expenditures for the movement of stock from ‘‘A”’ and 
‘“‘B” areas to other parts of the province at a reduced rate arranged with 
the railway companies for the purpose of feeding and return of such 
stock to owners. 


7. Payment of 100 per cent grazing dues for stock. 
8. 50 per cent of direct relief expenditures in ‘‘B”’ area. 


The Dominion contributions towards the expenditures of the Saskatchewan 
Relief Commission were made by way of advances to the province of Saskatche- 
wan, who, in turn, advanced the money to the commission against which certified 
statements of expenditure were credited after audit. 


The total cost to the Dominion for relief distributed by the Saskatchewan 
Relief Commission, under The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and 
Continuance Act, 1932, was at March 380, 1935, $5,372,971.30. 


In 1931 a similar situation to that existing in Saskatchewan was prevalent 
in certain sections of the province of Alberta and it was deemed advisable that 
the Dominion contribute towards the cost of special relief measures in the 
dried out areas cf that province. Special measures in Alberta were contributed 
to by the Dominion on a 50 per cent basis and consisted of the following :— 


(1) Movement of settlers from dried out areas. 

(2) Freight for movement of stocker and feeder cattle. 

(3) Freight on feed. 

(4) Freight and passenger expenditures for movement of settlers. 
(5) Freight on six cars of donated vegetables. 

(6) Bonus to registered seed growers. 

(7) Freight on seed grain. 

(8) Seed grain including cleaning charges. 


The cost to the Dominion in connection with special relief measures in the 
dried out areas of Alberta under The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, was at March 30, 1935, $146,433.20. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, the Dominion continued to 
contribute to the expenditures of the Saskatchewan Relief Commission on the 
same basis as under The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and Con- 
tinuance Act, 1932. In addition, however, the Dominion contributed 100 per 
cent of the cost of freight on feed and fcddee shipped at reduced rates to “‘A’ 
area and 100 per cent of the cost of freight for removal of haying outfits at 
reduced rates from and return to ‘‘A’”’ area. The Dominion also agreea to 
contribute 100 per cent not exceeding $100,000 of expenditures for medical 
relief in the dried out areas of the province of Saskatchewan to be utilized for 
payment of not more than $75.00 per month to Doctors treating patients residing 

9800184 
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in ‘‘A”’ area, and not more than $40.00 per month for Doctors treating patients 
residing in ‘‘B” area, to enable them to visit their patients, and not more than 
50 cents per patient, per diem, for city hospitals treating patients from ‘‘A”’ area, 
and not more than 25 cents per patient, per diem, to city hospitals treating 
patients from ‘‘B”’ area. 


The amount contributed towards the expenditures of the Saskatchewan 
Relief Comission, under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1982, which, as under 
The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and Continuance Act, 1932, 
were made by way of advances to the province against which certified statements 
of expenditure were credited after audit, was at March 30, 1935 $4,455,533.28. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, the Dominion contributed 
towards the expenditures of the province of Alberta for relief in the dried out 
areas as follows:— 


(a) 50 per cent of the cost of purchase and shipment of seed grain for the 
dried out areas in less than car load lots. 

(b) 100 per cent of the cost of fodder distributed to settlers in the dried 
out areas. 

(c) 100 per cent of certain direct relief expenditures incurred in the dried 
out areas. 


The dominion disbursements with respect to such relief in the dried out 
areas of the province of Alberta under The Relief Act, 19382, aggregated at 
March 30, 19385, $48,942.80. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, the Dominion agreed to 
contribute with respect to the dried out areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
one-third of the cost of moving settlers from dried out areas; 25 per cent of the 
cost of transportation of stock from dried out areas for winter feeding and 
return and one-third of the cost of freight on fodder moved into the dried out 
areas. 


By 193838, certain sections of the province of Manitoba had also suffered 
crop failures and the Dominion agreed to contribute to that province under the 
provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, 25 per cent of the cost of transportation of 
livestock from dried out areas for winter feeding and return and one-third of 
the cost of freight on fodder moved into the dried out areas. 


No accounts have at this date been received from the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta with respect to this type of relief, but payments to the 
province of Manitoba under The Relief Act, 1933, in this connection aggregate 
$6,831.79. 

Under The Relief Act, 1933, the Dominion also contributed towards the 
direct relief expenditures of the provinces in the dried out areas, the amount 
of the Dominion assistance in this regard being similar to the arrangements in 


effect in the other sections of the provinces, which arrangements are set out 
fully under the heading ‘‘Direct Relief’. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, the Dominion agreed to 
contribute towards the cost of relief in the dried out areas of the three Prairie 
Provinces from September 1, 1934 to March 31, 1935 one-half of :— 


1. Movement of settlers with their effects and stock from dried out areas 
to suitable location. 
2. Movement of cattle from dried out areas to suitable locations for winter 
feeding and return. 
3. Movement of feed and fodder into dried out areas. 
The Dominion expenditures with respect to these measures were at March 
30, 1935, $59,965.42 in Manitoba and $13,760.81 in Alberta while no accounts 
had been received from the province of Saskatchewan. 
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The Dominion further agreed to pay one-half of the net cost of freight on 
live cattle shipped under provincial certificate from dried out areas in the prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to stockyards within those 
provinces where abattoirs were located, provided that such cattle were there 
slaughtered and converted into tankage or boneless beef. The Dominion also 
agreed to pay one-half of the net cost of freight on such tankage or boneless 
beef from the point of manufacture to the point of marketing, provided that such 
tankage was not shipped to the United Kingdom and that such boneless beef 
was not consumed in Canada or the United Kingdom. It was provided that 
the provinces were also to pay one-half the net cost of freight on the live animals 
and manufactured products. At March 30, 1935, no accounts had been received 
from the provinces with respect to this arrangement. 

To March 30, 1935, $5,000,000 has been paid out under the Relief Act 
1934 by way of advance to to the province of Saskatchewan for relief in the 
dried out area and actual disbursements by the province are being checked by 
a representative of the Dominion stationed at Regina. A final decision has 
not yet been reached with the province as to the amount of the cost of these 
relief measures which will be assumed by the Dominion and, in the meantime, 
the sum advanced is being treated by the Department of Labour as an account- 
able advance. 

Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, as under The Relief Act, 
1933, contributions were also made by the Dominion towards the direct relief 
expenditures of the Prairie Provinces in the dried out areas, the Dominion’s 
contribution to such expenditures being on the same basis as in other sections 
of those provinces. 


TRANSPORTATION OF UNEMPLOYED TO EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Since 1931 arrangements have been in effect with the Canadian Passenger 
Association whereby a reduced fare of .014 cents per mile was granted on Rail- 
ways for men going to relief camps, both federal and provincial, and for the 
movement of unemployed farm help from urban centres to farms under arrange- 
ments made by provinces, municipalities, and farmers, whereby farm help 
would be given employment. ‘The cost of such transportation was borne gener- 
ally on a fifty-fifty basis by the Dominion and the province concerned, except 
of course in the case of men going to federal camps in which case the Dominion 
paid the entire cost. 

Upon termination of employment, provided that the worker remained 
90 days or more, a return fare was arranged at the rate of .02 cents per mile 
payable by the worker. 

The following table shows the amounts contributed by the Dominion to 
the provinces with respect to the transportation of unemployed as at March 30, 
1935, but does not include the cost of transportation of men to federal camps 
such cost being included in the figures shown under the Department of National 
Defence and Department of Interior camps. 


—— 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act 1934 Act Total 


—_— | | | | 


$ $ $ $ $ 
SOEATIO. PRESS AB. Ks. Bite ate 32,414.91 OS BLOG. sine bisa | acerca eee 5 32,483.06 
Manitoba ies sei le: AAT CAs 3 8 5,131.40 2,601.76 7,684.31 1,522.79 16,940.26 
Daskatehewan were it ts lp fasts es fied 2,804.45 1,656.29 3,848.75 191.75 8,501.24 
IDOL A Sa Fe Rae ke ho deh age ee ae 1,956.39 3,017.68 2,693.46 1,663.07 *9, 330.60 
Pe itis COMM Dare nee ast. sah abe Pore 2,758.75 4,169.58 it, SSO ks Po ero eee: 8,917.57 


| | | | 


45,065.90 | 11,513.46 | 16,215.76 3,377.61 76,172.73 


*Includes $880.90 collectible from the Province. 
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LOANS AND GUARANTEES 


Apart from contributing to the cost of public works and undertakings, 
direct relief, etc., the Dominion assisted the four western provinces by way of 
loans. These loans, which were authorized under relief legislation, were secured 
by provincial Treasury Bills and bore interest at rates ranging from 4} per cent 
to 55 per cent. 

Generally speaking, loans were made for the purpose of :— 

(1) Assisting the provinces in defraying their share of the cost of approved 

reliet works and/or to loan to the municipalities for the same purpose. 

(2) Assisting the provinces in defraying their share of the cost of direct 

relief and/or to loan to municipalities for the same purpose. 

(3) Meeting commitments in Canada and New York. 

(4) Assistance to farmers in connection with seeding operations including 

purchase of seed grain. 

At March 30, 1935, the amounts due to the Dominion by the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia with respect to loans 
were as follows:— 


LN ANN 2a 6) NE GO CIO et, INE PN LeRtOA Ic App stones ape CB Bee Rigas oie ney » Bot $ 13,108,629 45 
DABKACCHOWAI 7 ee Oe ee taken tls Oe i ic Mater ena ae Ree, Oe Oe one $4,123 151’ 16* 
Alberta Ak: Pst. . Sa CEE Ske EE. SEVERE ToL a... oe 11,977,000 00 
Britiah Columbia -etie wh tyes. sold. de. oe tench apatel ti bextra ee 15,014, 234 73 


all of which bore interest at 45 per cent. 


In addition to the foregoing at March 30, 1935, loans aggregating $5,518,- 
000.00 had been authorized under the Relief Act, 1934, but not yet paid. 


In addition to the loans made to the western provinces for relief purposes, 
the Dominion loaned to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, under the 
provisions of The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, the sum of 
$1,447 ,222.71 for the purpose of paying shop wages to 8,455 employees of that 
railway company from November 17 to December 31st, 1931, in order that the 
company might give employment during that period to that number of employees 
who would otherwise have been laid off. The Order in Council authorizing this 
loan specified that repayment was to be made to the Government without 
interest on demand, as soon as the railway company was able to resume pay- 
ment of dividends at more than at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, authority was obtained by 
Order in Council for a loan to be made to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
of $1,000,000 for the purpose of paying the wages of workmen in connection 
with shop operations prior to December 31, 1932. This loan the Order in 
Council specified, was to be repaid without interest before further dividends 
were declared by the company. 


The Dominion also under authority of the various Relief Acts authorized 
the following guarantees :— 


(1) Orders in Council dated June 28, 1933, and July 27, 1933, authorized 
the guarantee of repayment to the Bank of Montreal of an amount 
up to $660,000 advanced to the Algoma Steel Corporation relative 
to the production of 30,000 tons of steel rails and authorized payment 
by the Dominion of interest at 5 per cent on such guaranteed advances 
until such time as the rails are paid for by the Canadian National 
Railways. 





*This figure does not include an advance of $5,000,000, to the province of Saskatchewan for relief purposes in the dried 
out areas as referred to on page 42, outstanding for settlement when accounts respecting the Dominion contribution thereto 
are received and approved. 
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(2) Orders in Council dated July 11, 1932, February 6, 1933, and June 6, 
1933, authorized a guarantee to certain banks against loss in respect 
to advances amounting to $15,538,500 secured by first mortgage bonds 
of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company. 

(All liability under this guarantee has been extinguished as the company 
repaid the guaranteed bank advances.) 

(3) An Order in Council dated June 2, 1933, authorized the guarantee of 
interest and principal of Treasury Bill of the province of British 
Columbia to the amount of $626,533.75; issued to the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce to meet New York maturity. 

(4) An Order in Council of June 2, 1933, authorized a guarantee to certain 
chartered banks of repayment of an amount up to $1,100,000 advanced 
to the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation relative to the production 
of 50,000 tons of steel rails and authorized payment by the Government 
of interest at 5 per cent on such guaranteed advances until such time 
as the rails are paid for by the Canadian National Railways. 

(5) An Order in Council of June 2, 1933, authorized the guarantee of 
interest and principal of Treasury Bill of the province of Manitoba 
to the amount of $5,894,127.49; issued to the Royal Bank of Canada 
to meet New York maturities. 

(6) Orders in Council dated April 28, 1932, and February 22, 1933, author- 
ized a guarantee to chartered banks in Winnipeg against loss due to 
the assumption of liabilities of the province of Manitoba Savings Office 
which were, at March 30, 1935, $8,820,660.08. 

(7) Order in Council dated March 22, 1933, authorized the guarantee of 
repayment to certain chartered banks of an advance of $625,000 and 
interest made to Newfoundland. 

(8) Orders in Council dated September 12, 1931, July 11, 1932, April 12, 
1933, and May 14, 1934, authorized the guarantee of repayment of 
advances made by chartered banks to Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers in connection with wheat or other grains grown in 1930 
and purchases of wheat or other grains deemed necessary to secure 
the advantageous sale of such grains. 

Orders in Council dated September 12, 1931, September 28, 1931 
and November 30, 1931, authorized the guarantee of repayment of 
advances by chartered banks to marketing agencies in connection 
with the 1931 crop. 

Orders in Council dated September 20, 1932, March 20, 1933, and 
April 20, 1933, authorized the guarantee of repayment of advances 
by chartered banks to marketing agencies in connection with the 
1932 crop. 

(In connection with the 1931 and 1932 crops, the advances obtained 
by the marketing organization under guarantee were repaid and no 
liability was incurred by the Dominion Government). 

(9) An Order in Council of November 29, 1933, authorized the guarantee 
by the Dominion of repayment of loans made by chartered banks 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company totalling $60,000,000 
with interest thereon at the rate of 5 per centum, per annum, payable 
half yearly, said loan to be repaid on or before the Ist of December, 
1938, and to be secured by the deposit with, and pledge to the several 
banks by the said railway company of its perpetual 4 per cent con- 
solidated debenture stock having a nominal or par value of $100,000,000. 
In the event of the Dominion being called upon to repay at maturity 
the whole or any part of the said loans and interest, provision is made 
for the transfer by the banks to the Crown of securities held. (The 
Government’s liability under this guarantee has to date been reduced 
by $12,000,000.) | 
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OTHER UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PROJECTS TO 
WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


In addition to the various, more or less, set policies under which assistance 
with respect to unemployment relief was rendered to the provinces as illustrated 
in the foregoing pages, a number of other methods of alleviating unemployment 
were followed which, while not carried out as extensively as the major projects, 
are of interest by reason of their nature. A description of these measures 
which indicates the extent of the Dominion’s contributions follows: 


Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 
and Continuance Act, 1932, authority was obtained by Order in Council for 
payment by the Dominion, not in excess of $1,300,000 of the cost of 2,000,000 
railway ties to be immediately purchased by the Canadian National Railways, 
throughout Canada, with a view to substantially relieving the existent unemploy- 
ment situation. Under this authority the sum of $1,099,359.39 was expended. 


Arrangements were made with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
under the same legislation for the laying during the months of October, November 
and December, 1931, of heavy steel rail which had been rolled for that company, 
but which was not intended to be laid in the Fall of 1931, and also for the relaying 
of released rail. The labour cost incurred in the rail laying programme referred 
to, which amounted to $209,196.98, was paid by the Dominion. 


In the summer of 1932 representations were made to the Dominion 
Government by the provincial authorities of Nova Scotia to the effect that 
owing to the closing of the mine at the Town of New Waterford, which is the 
centre of the mining district in Cape Breton, a serious unemployment situation 
had arisen, it being estimated that there were some 700 men out of work. The 
province further represented that there were some 300 foreigners and their families 
amongst those unemployed who were not deportable, but who were willing to 
go to their native countries if transportation was provided. The places to 
which these people sought return included the British Isles, France and some 
Central European countries, while others wished to return to the West Indies. 
In view of the existent situation, the Dominion agreed to contribute under the 
provisions of The Relief Act, 1982, 2/5 of the total cost of repatriation of these 
miners from the Town of New Waterford to their homes, such total cost not 
to exceed $20,000. The cost of this undertaking, however, proved more expens- 
ive than was estimated, and when the repatriation operations, which were carried 
out by the Town of New Waterford and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
the latter contributing 1/5 towards the cost, were completed, it was found that 
only 234 persons had been repatriated, the total cost of such repatriation being 
$19,893.53. The Dominion contributed towards this undertaking as agreed 
2/5 of the total cost or $7,957.41. 


In order to relieve distress in the coal mining area of Nova Scotia, an 
arrangement was entered into between the Dominion, the province of Nova 
Scotia, the province of Ontario and the Dominion Coal Company, whereby 
it was agreed that the excess cost of $2.39 per ton over the price at which 
American coal could be purchased, for a cargo not exceeding 6,500 tons of 
Nova Scotia coal to be delivered in Toronto for use in provincial publ ¢ buildings, 
be divided as follows:— 


Dominion ‘Coali@ompanys sagen: t cs so cates oh ae eet s Te ee en oe a eee D2 
Prowince cf Onitartc foi 90 cl SM. oc ystea we ae aad hen cabal ass cee ea ee ae are 87 
Province iol NovyarocObia) .t0e.: 6504 Oak ee ie ee et oe ee eee 50 
Dominion Governments Mate... +. «rk tess Bas Ue inbea. setae RES eaten oe eee 50 


Under this arrangement 6,087 tons 441 lbs. of Nova Scotia coal were delivered, 
toward the cost of which the Dominion contributed, under The Relief Act, 
1932, as agreed 50 cents per ton, or $3,043.61. 
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Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 19338, an Order in Council dated 
June 2, 1983, was passed authorizing, as a temporary measure to off-set the 
disturbing effects of instability in the exchange markets, the establishing of a 
fund from which payments might be made to exporters of certain commodities 
to Great Britain of the difference between the amounts actually received in 
respect of such exports at the ruling rate of exchange, and the amount which 
would have been received had the pound sterling been valued at $4.60. Out 
of this fund the Dominion paid the following amounts:— 


Commodity— 

CUE St EPH e re ae ees ORE ents tes SE Re SRA ee Pd $ 5,466.99 
Bacon and Wamey aig ss. es ons os + 6d SOLO BILL AE ROKER 24,021.03 
GE UCI RN sO Pa gE Ry URS See one RCA RE AUREL cea PROM TI 10, 683.44 
Meas Savin: Py tees. pete iy Sue Oa OF. ald Oe OR GEES TT. Td om ws 409.80 
eA NEUMIOM BUG fa rae ae tt Bitrate Ah aio fein ie Bais ck aercs Bente aa ka ee <6 2,010.57 
Re ANCA aeek LE OMS rh eae Sete cs av. ety lone es Pas aie aa eee as Rk ee RGD wh es AE US 158.39 

$42, 750.22 
AS CUMMD AES OES GHOST ae, e,otieccs ray marie aree Oo new c's ts po aca he cal sues o 217.82 
$42, 968.04 


In the spring of 1933 the province of New Brunswick supplied various 
municipalities with seed grain, potatoes, etc., for distribution to farmers, the 
amount of seed obtainable by any one farmer being limited as follows:— 


SERIE IN 30), eC PAtee, O8,t . TE . O53. BSEE 0) cd. PELE C8. S00.) 5 30 bush 
AE PES RRR, NE RY RSM, We). ey On OEY Oe EN Rae EA hn” AT ND oF Mare Meee 6 4 bush 
Po cr WiLlo uate’ 5 os Sienna Ea Ge tk soa oe Oe Be GO Feed Bigs CATS ils ro as ORE 4 bush 
TIPE LY ee ss See POG ee ee re oe CL Pee Ee Lens 80 lbs. 
edt cloner kieyrer eae. <. Aer) os ON GLIA STO cedee. Ladixt.. 40 lbs. 
LEGS Eee OO ME RE ee Oe, a ee a A As may de determined by Councillors. 


For the seed grain, etc., supplied, the province took the municipalities 
cash or six month notes with interest at 6 per cent, the municipalities in turn 
taking cash or six month notes with interest at 6 per cent from the farmers. 
At the request of the province the Dominion agreed under the provisions of 
The Relief Act, 1933, to share one-third of any loss which might result from this 
arrangement, the Dominion contribution, however, not to exceed $7,000. At 
the date of this report, namely, March 30, 1935, no accounts have been received 
from the province with respect to this arrangement and it is, therefore, not 
known whether or not any loss was sustained. 


In the summer of 1933, representations were made to the Dominion by 
the province of New Brunswick to the effect that fishermen in the counties of 
Charlotte, Gloucester, Kent, St. John and Restigouche, were financially in a 
very poor condition, many of them being on relief, although the hake fishing 
industry showed by far the largest catch for some time. ‘The price being paid 
for hake, however, was very low. ‘The province further represented that local 
dealers had offered to assist the unemployment situation by paying fishermen 
80 cents per cwt., if the province would also assist the industry by contributing 
20 cents, that being half of the amount required to bring the current price up 
to 80 cents per cwt. The province requested, therefore, that the Dominion 
contribute 50 per cent of the provincial expenditure, namely 20 cents per cwt., 
the Dominion’s expenditure in this respect not to exceed $8,000. ‘This request 
which met with the approval of the Dominion was included in the agreement 
respecting relief measures entered into with the province of New Brunswick 
under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, and at March 30, 1935, the Dom- 
inion had paid to the province with respect to this undertaking the sum of 
$7,041.83. 
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The Dominion agreed to contribute to the province of British Columbia 
under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1933, twenty-five cents per day for a 
period not exceeding two months for each homeless man sent by the province 
for a course of instruction in the processes of placer mining at camps which the 
province established for that purpose, together with one-half the cost of the 
transportation of each such man from relief camps, or other points, within the 
province, to the placer mining camps. ‘The Dominion’s share of the cost of the 
transportation of each man, it was provided, should not exceed three-quarters 
of a cent per mile. At March 30, 1935 no accounts had been received from the 
province with respect to this arrangement. 


A somewhat similar arrangement was also entered into with the province 
of Alberta, the Dominion agreeing to contribute to the province twenty-five 
cents per day for a period not exceeding sixty days for each physically fit home- 
less man selected by the province as a suitable person to undertake placer mining. 
The Dominion contribution to the province of Alberta in this respect was at 
March 30, 1935, $5,734.40. | 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1934, the Dominion Government 
agreed to contribute towards the cost of emergency relief for 1934 forest fire 
sufferers and their dependents, in the colonization areas of the province of New 
Brunswick, such expenditures to be made for the purpose of replacing burned 
cabins and such other necessities as might be required in the judgment of the 
province. The approved Dominion contribution in this connection was 50 
per cent of a total expenditure not to exceed $10,000. Approval was also given 
under The Relief Act, 1934, for Dominion contribution not in excess of 50 per 
cent of a total expenditure of $24,000 to be utilized in aiding colonization settlers 
and their dependents on location in the province of New Brunswick. Expendi- 
tures under this arrangement were to be made for food and such other necessities 
as were deemed essential in the opinion of the province. At March 30, 1935 
the Dominion had paid to the province of New Brunswick $2,204.14 with respect 
to the former arrangement and $10,423.06 with respect to the latter. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The regulations governing the administration of The Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1980, stipulated that not more than one-half of 1 per cent, namely 
$100,000, of the amount appropriated by Parliament was to be expended for 
administration purposes. The total cost of administration of The Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1930, however, was only $43,061.97. 


There were no definite amounts set aside for administration purposes 
under the subsequent relief Acts, it being provided that such expenditures were 
to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but taking into consideration 
the amount expended by the Dominion Government for unemployment relief, 
which aggregates at the date of this report as shown in the recapitulation of 
disbursements appearing on page 49 $160,686,331,40, the cost of administration 
of the various relief measures set forth on the preceding pages has not been 
excessive. 
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The following tables show the classification and number of persons engaged 
in the administration of the various relief Acts and the cost of such administration 
respectively. 


PERSONNEL OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR; 
UNDER THE VARIOUS RELIEF ACTS 


—— 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Act Act Act Act Act 
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DOMINION ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES UNDER RELIEF LEGISLATION FROM 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1930 TO MARCH 30, 1935. 








— 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

an mR ae, each tater, cu ts ciate Boh hr 33,185.94) 54,842.05} 52,596.83] 62,714.26) 67, 998.25/271, 337.33 
PringINe ANC MtAtONery.. zs. ies « © cane 2,642.98} 4,935.14] 2,718.23] 3,094.70} 2,644.59) 16,035.64 
Telephone and Telegraph............... 2,707.29} 3,283.82] 2,483.37] 2,689.76] 1,240.10} 12,404.34 
fe SOOT 0 AS pe ee SO Baa 133.22 27.31 tocol 37 .60 34.23 304.87 
EPSVCUING HXPCRSOS ss cai: od sos se hea ener 4,346.50] 20,748.90} 6,518.58] 138,060.15} 7,617.57] 52,291.70 
Repavapic Advances 10P 1 TAVELING -CbGHa rea. Cala ote s ico wlio Pieces a a |e sues sees 3,100.00} 38,100.00 
Piiseeliancous ss, 2. SUI 46.04} 1,366.29] 3,186.62 509.32 431.60} 5,539.87 

43,061.97] 85,203.51] 67,576.14) 82,105.79] 83, 066.34)361, 013.75 
PASHATLDICHL OP UNAM CCN: £54 sain eins vs 9 Is Cee barre De ce die acerca dies Hosni © 4,133.39] 4,133.39 
mucior Generals Department 4). 5:.8c5 an ee Sock le <> och dayne os 2,388.84) 2,402.05} 4,790.89 


43,061.97| 85,203.51] 67,576.14} 84,494.63] 89, 601.78/369, 938.03 
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The following is a recapitulation of Dominion disbursements under Relief 
Legislation from September 22, 1930 to March 30, 1935, also a summary of 
loans and advances outstanding as of the same date. 


RECAPITULATION OF DOMINION DISBURSEMENTS UNDER RELIEF LEGISLATION 


1934 Act 
Province, etc. 1930 Act 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act On expendi- | On expendi- Total 
tures to tures after 
March 31, March 31, 
1934 1934 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island... 95,199.45] 135,096.08 25,098.93 86,918.75 125122254, 445.75 495,879.17 
Nova Scotia........... 836,179.81] 1,078,812.85) 560,882.57} 1,183, 9438.30 77,589.19] 510,676.47) 4,248,084.19 
New Brunswick........ 503,689.87] 767,164.69] 222,049.70} 511,964.49 77,687.65] 281,532.68} 2,364,089.08 
QUSDEC RNs de nse tattts < 3,452,392 .34| 5,479,127.65| 4,187,183.97| 3,330,115.46] 4,529,729 .49] 6, 245,339.03] 27, 223,887.94 
Ontarions. diekoses bene 4,692, 650.50]11, 100, 761.33] 7,902,213.98) 9,881,699.60} 4,784,703.97| 9,084,550.14] 47,446,579 .52 
Manitobasn tiecus. ee 1, 632,926.00} 3,359,048.37| 1,743,983 .64| 2,183,262.28} 191,310.32} 1,953,882.67) 11,064,419.28 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,918,308.35] 3,008, 287.15] 1,150,706.68} 806,844.62} 269,327.25) 1,918,334.03] 9,071,808.08 
Sask Reliel'Comm\ tr] ieee oe §,372,971.30| 4,455,533 .28] 1,313,565.37| 149,398.23] 599,171.38] 11,890,639.56 
Albertac pee Ae. os daa. 1,286, 431.68] 3,051, 233.42] 1,306,165.43] 1,201,323.09} 314,293.18] 1,301,306.76|] 8,460,753 .56 
British Columbia...... 1,376,317.11] 3,954,423 .94| 3,227,011.83] 2,577,564.18] 872,124.63] 2,301,403.36} 14,308,845 .00 
Dept. of Public Works.|. 2. these 1,726, 732.64 6; QOEAS i Sa Warcree sors etd 2 oratorcte re neve niLaverete eee aera 1, 733 , 637.07 
Dept. of National De- 

LENCO. SaMth ys ecto | ate bie PAE ole 70,936.20] 423,525.47} 6,204,980.98]............. 7,029,450.76] 13,728,893 .41 
Dept. Interior (Inc. 

Yukon)ieee wes 56,994.66] 875,804.26} 691,398.86] 1,119,308.69)............. 527,022.47} 3,170,528.94 
Dept. Railways and 

Canals sc 5ee Sis 2c been ae oe L012; (20 4 | eee GOED T AML | s ota e ee keel tale oe ene aoe 1,824,999 91 
Depts IUSLICO sv .vrcerkk Winco eae hte 83), 180255 |e aancer aca ol we evabiars 1 hecdel s anetehernw aetantnel noes ter eee 83, 180.55 
Dept: Agriculttre. 20]... daee. cece 6,999.79 SAOOOEOO! edocs aati celles cart sete lisretetete te rates 9,999.79 
Dept. Trade and Com- 

TVET COPE Seger. We cte creel]. cc cevcteee hs orate liter deade cheers fa ee a reteeaterar 43 5604.68) 4 caitocomees tee | mare we eee 43,504.68 
DoptsolsPINancere er | See keel teceonc eo lee ince eee BY ME PEAS NCS SEG NGG Sa Paces SC one 37,427.85 
INat-aBatliidsi;Commyn.| etos.. ee 24809205 | es: dataiate fake. | oe wa rk mretote ere eaten aiavere ccc Wee| (eae ere eros 24,809.05 
Board ‘Railway<Comm«:} 5° .500:,000-00|) 12500; 000. 00] ha ssieeieeiec cline comer sicher Coe eieiene cecal meine 1,000, 000.00 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

Wy rh Ue nee: 863550; O0te b° 209) 196 eS Sic toes. ccrasc.s sicesille cue are seer | PONE eGR el omic sie emrent«.« 1,072,746.98 
Canadian National Rail- 

WY clr ee eke sto) 7h. 8 CNB 17) IOs, SEER A, 0 Ae SPORE FCA SAND ann (scam ca Se Grd leer soos odsee 882,412.35 
Transportation of Un- 

OMplovedunere ce tec sl. coe eee 45, 065.90 11,513.46 IGE 215 46 eoe ee Sroracol 76,172.73 
Aerastablizationse undies ocean cise aaa eae ene See eee 4D O68 504) orek deen shee ones te 42,968.04 
Miscellancousamens oh te: ios cos heme 1,832.97 5); 248 £08) ateitore tees eat Al Mate toys e teetotegs 48 5,049.89 10, 126.64 
Administration........ 43,061.97 85, 203.51 67,576.14 8449456319550 5. weeiors 89,601.78 369, 938.03 

Totals. ceetete:. 18, 140, 114.09]42, 709, 414 .37|25, 887,992. 15130, 678, 381.89]11, 278, 286. 14/31, 992, 142 .76]160, 686,331.40 

SUMMARY OF LOANS AND ADVANCES OUTSTANDING 

1 ENV 0) oF: We en REESE MEN SEMI Sten Re a Siwy Peco tide cle hereo Recr ro otic tr Mae ty ae aE AEE SAS mE Se 13, 108, 629.45 
BASIC AECTO Wea gh osteo ce teres sce oP re oss AUR REVO ee ea cel cy OR eg Me 39, 169, 066.73 
AlbOrtan tins cc Rs RR i Re Pe iE EAI citi se oie eee oe 11, 977,000.00 
British: Colum bia} jn. .aee es eee ee La ed va 15,014, 234.73 
Canadian Pacific Railwayi@os (loans noncactive) ane nase ed. ae eee eee 2,447,222.71 
Advance to Dominion’s representative in Saskatchewan re farm placement bonus..............-.eseeeeeees 60, 000.00 


81.776, 153.62 





The table which follows sets forth the Dominion disbursements with respect 
to relief from September 22, 1930 to March 30, 1935, by provinces, federal 
departments, etc., and by classes of expenditure. 
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The chart which follows indicates the numbers receiving various classes of 
relief as reported monthly by the provinces and federal departments carrying 
out projects under relief legislation. 


The large increase from October, 1932 to November, 1932, is accounted for 
by higher numbers afforded Direct Relief in November in the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and in Saskatchewan through the Saskatchewan 
Relief Commission. 


From September, 1933 to October, 1933, while all the provinces except 
Nova Scotia reported increased numbers on direct relief, the increase in Quebec 
was proportionately greater than the increases in other provinces. In November, 
1988, there were substantial increases in Ontario direct relief figures and in 
direct relief distributed by the Saskatchewan Relief Commission. 


In April, 1934, all provinces reported decreased figures for direct relief 
as compared with March, 1934, the largest decreases being reported by Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and the Saskatchewan Relief Commission. 


Commencing Apri 1, 1934, relief previously administered by the Ontario 
Department of Northern Development on a subsistence basis was changed 
to a wage basis. 


The decrease in direct relief shown from May, 1934, to June, 1934, was 
fairly uniform in all provinces. 


The increase in Direct Relief from September, 1934, to October, 1934, was 
chiefly accounted for by an increase of 34% in Saskatchewan, 1414% in Quebec 
and 11144% in Ontario. 


The employment index is based on the number of employees at work on 
the first day of the month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison 
with the average number of employees reported during the calendar year 1926, 
which is taken as 100. 


When reading eee index scale, 100,000 is to be read as 10; for 
example, on February 1, 1935, the employment index is 94.6. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canadia showed 

an increase at the beginning of May, ac- 
cording to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 9,203 firms, each 
employing a minimum of 15 workers and 
representing all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. The working forces of these firms aggre- 
gated 892,506 persons, as compared with 875,- 
149 in the preceding month. The employ- 
ment index (with the average in the calendar 
year 1926, as the base equal to 100) stood at 
95:2, as compared with 93-4 on April 1, and 
92-0 at the beginning of May last year. In 
the preceding thirteen years, the indexes for 
May 1 were as follows: 1933, 77-6; 1932, 87-5; 
1931, 102-2; 1980, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 
106-8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 
1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 84-3 and 1921, 
85:1. The index was higher than at May 1 
in any other year since 1931, and was also 
higher than in any of the years from 1921 to 
1925. The gain of nearly 17,400 persons in 
the staffs of the co-operating employers from 
April 1 to May 1, 19385, was smaller than the 
average recorded on May 1 in the fourteen 
preceding years for which data are available; 
thus the index of employment after correction 
for seasonal influence showed a decline, falling 
from 98-9 in the preceding month to 97-4 at 
the latest date. 

At the beginning of May, 1985, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 17-0, in contrast with 16:7 per cent 
at the beginning of April, 1935, and with 
19-1 per cent at the beginning of May, 1934. 
The May percentage was established from 
reports furnished by 1,735 labour organizations, 
with a membership aggregate of 162,410 per- 
sons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed a gain in business 
transacted by those offices during April, 1935, 
when compared with that of the preceding 

9949413 


month, but a decline from the transactions of 
April, 19384, farming and mining being the 
groups in which the highest gains were shown 
under the first comparison, and construction 
and maintenance the greatest loss under the 
second. Vacancies in April, 1935, numbered 
27,183, applications 52,397 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 24,641. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was unchanged at the begin- 
ning of May from that of the previous 
month, the lower cost of fuel being offset by 
slight advances in rent and in the cost of 
foods. Comparative figures for certain dates 
are: $15.97 for April and May, 1935; $15.95 
for May, 1984; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.49 for ‘May, 1930; 
$21.54 for May, 1926; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$14.21 for May, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was 72-3 for May as compared with 
72-5 for April; 71-1 for May, 1934; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
93-4 for May, 1929; 100-2 for May, 1926; 
164-°3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and 64:2 for May, 1914. 


The most recent statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada are given in a 
table on page 506. The index of the physical 
volume of business was more than 4 per cent 
higher in April than in March and 6 per cent 
higher than in April last year. Of the prin- 
cipal factors in the index those used as in- 
dicators of mineral production, manufacturing, 
electric power output, trade employment, car 
loadings, imports and exports were higher, 
while construction was considerably lower. All 
of these factors except mineral production were 
higher in April of this year than in April, 
1934. Information available for May shows 
improvement as compared with the previous 
month in wholesale prices, employment, con- 
tracts awarded and in sugar manufactured 
while car loadings were lower. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external aggregate..... $ 117,495,059 74, 933,039 107, 208 , 253 111, 430.320 66,861,317 105, 860, 803 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONGUMIDUIOM 2 2.5 a6.0iae none $ 54,547,747 36, 636, 702 48,176,831 52,886, 861 34,814, 498 47,496, 955 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 62,100,691 37,575,362 58, 098, 620 57,899,511 31,581, 881 57,637,721 
Customs: duty collected...-...5, SuMlsece... oacceae 6, 257,948 8,395, 859 9,464,215 6,360, 609 8,560, 656 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNES accs.< seven tee oo one ee MBE sa, ee 2,366, 725,309) 2,235, 799,502!) 3, 128,964,127) 2,536,347,022) 2,488,913, 660 
Bank notes in circulation...... Sa ie 9.20. oe eee 121,419, 937 124, 675, 833 127,348,127 133,083,185 140, 910, 153 
Bank deposits, savings........ Sr ieee cs 5 ee 1,451, 711,330} 1,446,695,027|| 1,367,515, 700| 1,375,862,015) 1,366,528,536 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-= 823,135,289] 819,133,461 874,716,290} 877,447,651 874, 774, 952 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocksises sca ete 93-6 86-4 84-4 88-6 90-7 88-0 

Preferred) stocks tes, . dsc. eae 68-4 69-2 Zor 68-7 68-5 67-3 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 78-5 80-8 79-5 84-8 87-7 90-1 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

number 4 -tyehen.. eikee see 72-3 72-5 72-0 71-1 71-3 72-1 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

POU esc oe ASGitates coe 15-98 15-97 16-10 15-95 16-28 16-51 
Businessviailures numbers. coca leGom eens: «Ia ene sae: 132 141 140 
Business failures liabilities... ($> [cn ascii oral peeve: aah ch a te eee 2,481,510 2,009,381 2,057,492 

(2) Employment, indexnumber, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 95-2 93-4 96-4 92-0 91-3 92-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 17-0 16-7 18-2 19-1 19-5 20-0 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
fLEIDG se meee cee sei eee cars 166, 860 170, 206 171,998 172,758 169, 955 168, 292 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14,047,172 14,006, 144 13,842,281 14, 767, 854 13,447,004 14,278, 648 
Operating expenses...... DL Deke c oman as cit once 10, 828,411 11,046,014 10, 104, 859 10, 721, 847 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........... Sy ee ere 9, 986, 543 9,515, 608 10, 454,019 9, 260, 224 9,946,321 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
|e eee ee «eta Sil ee cues se eae 8,573,945 8,468,372 8,652,091 7,989, 759 8,427,391 
Steam railways, freight in 
f -ptorenitles ©: ~ goaae, . aad Ih. eedes thoes | Ee. Hea Pesce 1,857,714, 790] 1,872, 673,236} 1,869,304, 804| 1,978, 603,378 
Building permits. eae. ccnn. $ 4,799,000 6: 272,052 4,009, 675 2,997,695 2,269, 157 1,109, 085 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 16,302,400 11,379, 400 8,499,000 17,383, 100 11,469, 200 7,517,500 
Mineral Production— 

Pig rons eer ee ak tons 45 432 43 , 388 44,727 38,189 27,360 12,101 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 72,811 68, 530 57, 840 71,437 70,360 72,923 

Herro-allOye yo oeee noc ons tons 4,978 5, 147 Par ts 2,556 2,126 1,413 

CAG ORM LESSER eT i cote s 3% Tose Pe Meroe «cane eee wre co 31,571,048 25, 939, 731 26, 293, 879 22,174, 753 
ZN Cre HA tore es ORES ae Tost fess cers On eae es os 26,935,011 26, 132,534 26,012, 656 22,774, 662 
Copper Oe oo eee LD Ss] seers eles penser rae dares oacael: 37, 828, 906 35, 680, 539 31, 739, 138 30, 832, 982 

aCK GL PANS oats cad ee Lss}h3 oie outs. Stee Aa oo 2 10, 618, 462 10, 033 , 939 12,924,418 10, 436, 852 
(ETO) fs eae, yeeen ere ee eee OUNCES] OF EN cee 245,697 249,479 259, 706 227 , 856 249,310 
lvl oe oer yt aan oc OUNCES Se mas nia sr RO eran don deucrares: 1,278,930 1,508,323 1,032,744 1,049,961 
Coaleti..2kaee: Bi see beara CONS | cae aoe ae 881, 661 1,030, 159 1,017,336 814,578 1,031,366 

Crude petroleum imports....... Pal tes ee dam 40, 446, 492 43 , 646, 874 98, 880, 000 38, 983 , 458 73,440, 000 
Rubber imports nate cy EE CR TD Stl ee errs. oo 2,380, 166 6,071,408 4,968,000 5,418, 000 7,640,000 
Cotton LIUDOU US. selcka sive. SUP yebi 2 Tse. sg... Ce a ee: 11,242,000 15,987, 000 9,376,000 14,346,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Ms se oes «oe ee 1,135,000 1,583, 000 1,959, 000 3,126,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

umbia....-. ee eae ce: ba. itsleae See). 2315370 ;6471 5 (1815302: 8522. seer livrees, ao tae 118, 189, 149 
PHlour productions--4¢0 2. o. Drisaieest 6... ae 965,765 1,046, 087 11/5543 1, 088,.785 1,064, 428 
(6) Sugar manufactured Sie eh Ibs. 77,519, 642 49, 612,873 24,415, 180 41,631,337 43,305,372 21,360, 155 
Footwear production.......... PAILS | eben... oe 2,026,464 1,938, 800 1, 880, 833 1, 682, 490 1, 686, 235 
Output of central electricstations 

daily average.............. Kew. hale teers ct . oe 62,701,000 62, 695, 000 59, 022, 000 56,597,000 57,978,000 
Sales of insurance. 5 niet ei aan al eee. Sea 28, 649, 000 31, 167,000 32,970,000 33, 013, 000 32,367,000 
Newsprint production.......... TONSP Annes A 2 222,240 205, 680 242,540 216,510 210,130 
Automobiles, passenger production..|.............. 20, 688 18,179 16,504 15,451 12,272 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Business-4¢ 8 see ae... ee 98-3 94-2 99-6 92-6 93-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 2 iia <a She Shah lees veda 97 7 93-3 99-9 91-4 92-0 

Minoral/ productions ?....0 “seees «oct ore oes os ee 156-4 143-4 146-3 160-2 149-0 

Manufacturing oy < .ccuniv pid sees SSG RHA 18 94-0 86-8 100-2 87-7 88-8 

ROMBESUCEION saasiae « Caan din tas ire th onan ran «oi 37-9 51-3 35-1 28-3 35-7 

Hilectrieipawerte.. oes. cee lee pee 195-9 190-5 188-5 176-7 176-0 
PVISTRIG UTION wes op ieee Gee eee ike 100-0 96-8 98-5 96-0 96-3 

TEGGS PMNDIOVIMORE ina. d acu ne lee tee ow od: 121-0 120-5 117-8 117-2 119-2 

Carloadings7i82 Gate le ee. (ee ee 79-1 73°3 75:6 76-0 74-3 

hm DOrts. Seek. kee eee eS 71-5 65-6 82-8 69-3 64-7 

EXPOLtS eon eee ni eee. 81-5 73-8 79-6 69-6 73-0 





(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 1, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 18, April 20, and March 23, 1935, May 19, April 21 and 


March 24, 1934. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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During May there were on record twenty- 
two strikes and lockouts involving 5,189 work- 
ers, causing a time loss of 32,357 man working 
days as compared with eleven disputes during 
April involving 2,952 workers with a time loss 
of 14,900 working days. Most of the disputes 
during May involved relatively small numbers 
of workers for short periods, but strikes of gold 
miners in British Columbia, longshoremen at 
Montreal, salmon and halibut fishermen in 
British Columbia and steel workers at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., involved comparatively large num- 
bers of workers and caused most of the time 
loss for the month. In May last year there 
were thirty-two disputes involving 5,950 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 31,284 work- 
ing days, the most. important disputes being 
the strikes of loggers in Vancouver Island, coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
and pulp and paper mill workers at Fort 
Frances, Ont. Of the twenty-two disputes in 
May, fourteen were recorded as terminated, 
nine resulting in favour of the workers in- 
volved, three in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, a compromise settlement being reached 
in one case while the result of one dispute was 
recorded as indefinite. The disputes unter- 
minated at the end of the month numbered 
eight and involved some 870 workers. 


outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but. which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


' Following along the lines 
Proposed 


recommended in the ma- 
establishment jority - report, of the 
of Dominion Price Spreads Commission 
Trade and (LaBouR GAZETTE, May, 
Industry 1935, page 409)  legisla- 
Commission. tion was introduced in the 


House of Commons on 
June 6, providing for the establishment of 
a Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 

Functions of a committee of three, to ad- 
minister the Act are to be performed by the 
members of the Tariff Board, acting as com- 
missioners. There is a further provision for 
the appointment of a director of prosecutions 
to carry on such legal proceedings as may be 
required to make effective the terms of the 
bill. 

Broadly, the Commission is given authority 
to establish commodity standards and grades, 
and enforce their observance. Wide powers 
are given the Commission to investigate and 
report on all complaints of unfair practices 
or violations of any of the numerous statutes 
which are designed to guarantee fair treat- 


These © 
figures do not ‘include those strikes and_lock-. 


ment of both producers and consumers. The. 
Act, if adopted, will come into effect on- 
October 1, 1935. 


In connection with the 


Amendmentto proposed formation of a 


Combines Dominion Trade and In- 
Investigation dustry Commission, an Act 
Act. to amend the Combines 


Investigation Act (Bill 79) received its first 
reading in the House of Commons on May 
31. The bill, which was introduced in the 
name of the Minister of Labour, is designed 
to transfer the administration of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act from the Department 
of Labour to the proposed new Trade and 
Industry Commission. 

In addition to amendments to effect this 
purpose the principal change to be made by 
the bill as introduced is the addition of a 
definition of the words “ Merger, trust .or 
monopoly.” This added definition is de-. 
signed. to widen the scope and effectiveness. 
of the Act in the direction of inquiries into 
alleged injury to the public arising from trade 
policies of single firms occupying dominant 
positions in their respective fields of trade or 
industry. Such mergers, trusts and monopo-. 
lies if found on investigation to be to the 
detriment or against the interest of the public — 
are subject to the penalties of the Act as 
unlawful combines. 


The Employment and 
Employment Social Insurance Act in 
and Social its amended form was: 
Insurance Act adopted by the Senate 
amended. on May 29 and has been 


referred back to the House 
of Commons. (The original provisions of the | 
bill were detailed in the Lasour GAZETTE, . 
February, 1935, page 135). 

There are 51 amendments to the Bill as 
introduced, but many of these are of minor 
consequence, the changes being chiefly for: 
the purpose of removing ambiguity and clar- 
ifying the enactment. The major amend- 
ments of more than ordinary importance are 
summarized as follows: 

The Commission (administering the Act) 
may only acquire real property with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, 

The Commissioners must reside in Ottawa 
or within ten miles thereof. 

Persons with an income of $365 or upwards, 
not depending on personal exertions, shall not 
be eligible to exemption from coming under ® 
the Act. 

The Commission shall finally determine > 
questions arising regarding the applicability ° 
of the Act to certain persons or certain 
classes, or the rate of contributions, or whe- 
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ther a person is employed or not, thus elim- 
inating references to the Exchequer Court. 

Sawmills, planing mills and shingle mills 
shall only come under the Act if reasonably 
continuous in their operations. 

Employees in banks, mortgage, loan, trust, 
insurance or other financial business shall not 
be in the exempted class. 


In pursuance of recom- 
I.D.I. Act mendations made by the 
Amendment Price Spreads Commission, 
Rejected by a bill (71) amending sec- 
Senate. tion sixty-five of the In- 


dustrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was introduced in the House of 
Commons on May 23 by the Minister of Jus- 
tice for the Minister of Labour. The text of 
the amending bill, with the proposed changes 
in italics, was as follows:— 


“65. Where in any industry subject to the 
legislative jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada, (whether or not it be an industry to 
which other provisions of this Act apply) any 
strike or lockout has occurred, or seems to the 
Minister to be imminent, or complaint has 
been made to the Minister that intimidation 
has been practised or other discriminatory 
action taken either by employers or employees, 
and in the public interest or for any other 
reason it seems to the Minister expedient, the 
Minister, on the application of any municipal- 
ity interested, or of the mayor, reeve or head 
officer or acting head officer thereof, or of his 
own motion with or without application of 
either of the parties to the dispute, strike, 
lockout or complaint whether it involves one 
or more employers or employees in the em- 
ploy of one or more employers, may establish 
a Board under this Act in respect of the dis- 
pute, strike, lockout or complaint or may in 
any such case, if it seems to him expedient, 
either with or without an application from any 
interested party, recommend to the Governor 
in Council the appointment of such person or 
persons aS a commissioner or commissioners 
under the provisions of the Inquiries Act to 
inquire into the dispute, strike, lockout or 
complaint or into any matters or circumstances 
connected therewith.” 


Dealing with the recommendation of the 
Price Spreads ‘Commission, that the Act be 
made more generally applicable to industry 
throughout Canada, Hon. Mr. Guthrie stated: 

“Careful consideration was given to this 
recommendation and a bill was drawn to carry 
out this recommendation in full. The opinion 
of the law officers of the Department of Jus- 
tice was taken in regard to the matter as well 
as the opinion of two very able constitutional 
lawyers, Mr. Tilley, K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. 


Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., of Montreal. The 
opinion of the departmental counsel as well 
as of the two gentlemen, whose names I have 
given, was that if the bill was drawn up in 
conformity with the report of the Price Spreads 
Commission it would be beyond the powers of 
the Parliament of Canada. It therefore be- 
came necessary to limit the operation of the 
bill by inserting in the first clause the words, 
‘where in any industry subject to the Legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Parliament of Can- 
ada,’ when certain things arise certain things 
shall be done.” 


After receiving its three readings in the 
House of Commons, the Bill was referred in 
the Senate to the Committee on Banking and 
Commerce. 


This committee in its report (which was 
adopted) recommended that the Bill be not 
further proceeded with “for the reason that its 
passage would not be in the public interest, 
and would interfere with the spirit and purpose 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which is to prevent by conciliatory methods 
industrial disputes and breaches of the peace 
connected therewith.” 


In a further explanation of the reasons for 
rejection of the measure, Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Meighen stated in the Senate: 


“The purport of the Bill, freed from its 
rather circumlocutory language, 1s that even 
when there is no cause to fear a lockout or 
strike, but complaint is laid, say, by an in- 
dividual employer or employee, ‘ that intimida- 
tion has been practised or other discriminatory 
action taken’—these are the words employed in 
the Bill—The Minister may appoint a Board 
of Conciliation for the purpose of trying to 
effect a settlement: not of a dispute threat- 
ening a strike or lock-out, but more probably 
a difference between one section of labour 
and another, or one employer and other; that 
is to say, a difference more or less local or 
domestic, and consequently within the realm 
of civil rights, which is a provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The committee felt that to invite refer- 
ence of disputes of that kind ‘to a Minister, 
and thus to impose on him almost a direction 
to appoint a board unless he could give rea- 
sons to the contrary, would not only throw 
upon him an unnecessary burden, but would 
place a weapon in the hands of an employer 
desirous of preventing what he regarded as 
discrimination by workers, or in the hands of 
a worker trying to prevent what he thought 
was discrimination on the part of a labour 
organization. Aside from any constitutional 
feature, it was felt that it would be unwise 
for Parliament to attempt to invade that field, 
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and that such questions should be settled in 
other ways. 

“The constitutional feature did interpose 
itself. Jt was considered that the purpose of 
a conciliation board established to deal with 
any such complaint would be entirely foreign 
to our jurisdiction under the British North 
America Act and consequently that the power 
of a board to secure witnesses, or resist inter- 
ference, or deal with refusal to testify, would 
be very doubtful. I want to emphasize, how- 
ever, that neither I nor any other member of 
the committee expressed the view that the 
constitutional danger alone was sufficient to 
warrant us in not proceeding further with the 
measure. Nor was any final view expressed 
on that phase. The measure, on its merits, 
was considered to be unnecessary and unwise, 
because the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act gives the Minister ample powers in all 
cases where, in the general public interest, there 
would be any reason at all for the exertion 
of efforts at conciliation. That is why the 
committee acted as it did. I may say it was 
influenced in no small degree by the judgment 
of those most closely associated with Labour, 
not only within this House, but without—by 
the honourable Senator from Parkdale (Hon. 
Mr. Murdock) and Mr. Tom Moore—who 
stated definitely that there was nothing in the 
Bill worth saving. In that I was compelled to 
agree.” 


New legislation respecting 


Federal hours fair wages and hours of 
and wages labour in relation to pub- 
legislation lic works and contracts was 
governing introduced in the House 
public works. of Commons on May 28. 

This measure, known as 


the Fair Wages and Hours Act, 1935, repeals 
the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 
1930. However, while operating as a repeal 
of the 1930 legislation, it re-enacts many of 
the clauses of that Act. It also provides new 
sections to comply as far as possible with 
the recommendations of the Price Spreads 
Commission. 


The new features, as outlined by the Hon. 


Mr, Guthrie, in introducing the Bill on be- 


half of Hon. Mr. Gordon, make provision for 
an eight-hour day and a forty-four-hour week 
on government construction works and con- 


tracts, and extends the Federal government’s 


‘policy of fair wages and the forty-four-hour 
.week to works and contracts toward which 
‘federal aid is granted by way of contribution, 


subsidy, loan, advance, or guarantee, by pro- 
' viding that in all contracts hereafter entered 


into conditions shall be imposed which shall 
‘bind the contractors to maintain the same 
“standard of hours and wages, 
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In addition to the above 
legislation on hours and 
wages in respect to public 
works, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program—concerning 
enactments providing for 
minimum wages and limitation of hours “im- 
plementing Conventions of the International 
Labour Organization)—has been further ad- 
vanced. The Minimum Wages Act which had 
been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Commerce has been reported 
back in amended form and approved by the 
Senate. The Limitation of Hours of Work 
Act (Lasour Gazette, March 1935, page 233) 
whick was also dealt with by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Commerce, has also 
been amended in a number of minor details. 
When enacted in their final form all Federal 
labour legislation will be given in full in an 
early issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Minimum 
wages and 
limitation of 
hours. 


The nineteenth session of 


Nineteenth the International Labour 
International Conference opened at 
Labour Geneva on June 4, under 
Conference. the presidency of the Hon. 


H. P. Creswell, South Africa. A complete re- 
port of the proceedings with text of Draft Con- 
ventions and adopted recommendations will 
be given, if possible, in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. (Elsewhere in this issue there 
is a review of the annual report of the Director 
of the International Labour Organization 
which was presented to the Conference). 

The agenda of the Conference includes the 
following subjects: 

(1) Maintenance of rights in course of ac- 
quisition and. acquired rights under invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
on behalf of workers who transfer their resi- 
dence from one country to another. (Second 
discussion). 

(2) Employment of women on underground 
work in mines of all kinds. (Second dis- 
cussion). 

(3) Unemployment among young persons. 
(First or single discussion). 

(4) The recruiting of labour in colonies and 
in other territories with analogous labour con- 
ditions. (First discussion). 

(5) Holidays with pay. (First discussion). 

(6) Reduction of hours of work, with special 
reference to— 

(a) Public Works undertaken or subsidized 

by Governments. 

(b) Iron and Steel. 

(c) Building and contracting. 

(d) Glass bottle manufacture. 

(e) Coal mines. 
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(7) Partial- revision of the Hours of Work 
(Coal Mines) Convention, 1931, in respect of 
the following five questions: 

(a) The question of allowing a normal shift 

to work during certain hours on Sun- 
days and legal public holidays, and of 
the amount of the rest period for these 
workers which fall within the Sunday 
or legal public holiday. 
The question of extending the addi- 
tional time allowed for workers em- 
ployed on operations which by their 
nature must be carried on continuously, 
so as to enable the necessary work to 
be done by three shifts. 

(c) The question of extending the additional 
time allowed for preparatory and com- 
plementary work, in the case of under- 
ground storemen, enginemen and drivers 
of locomotives, so as to enable them 
to complete the work of this kind on 
which they are employed. 

(d) The question of allowing additional time 
to be worked on the day of the period- 
ical change-over of shifts of men (work- 
ing on the three-shift system) in charge 
of main underground ventilation and 
pumping machinery which has to be 
operated continuously for seven days 
in the week. 
The question of modifying Article 22 
of the Convention (the Article relating 
to the legal consequences of revision) 
for the purpose of making it uniform 
with the Article upon this subject in- 
cluded in other Conventions submitted 
to the Conference at its Nineteenth Ses- 
sion. 


(b) 


(e 


— 


The Canadian Delegation to 
the Nineteenth Session of 
the International Labour 
Conference of the League 
of Nations, now being held 
in Geneva, includes the following represent- 
atives on behalf of the Government Employ- 
ers and Workpeople of Canada: 


Canadian 
delegation 
to Geneva. 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada: Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Ad- 
visory Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; and Mr. P. E. Renaud, Secre- 
tary, office of the Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada: Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario, 
President of the Goldie-McCulloch Company, 
and Chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
cjation. 


Delegate representing the Workpeople oj 
Canada: Mr. P. M. Draper, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress ‘of Canada. 

Technical Advisers to the Government Dele- 
gates: Mr. H. Quevillon, Hull, P.Q.; Mr. A. 
R. Mosher, Ottawa, Ontario; Mr. W. L. Best, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Mr. R. H. McGowan, Cobalt, 
Ontario. 

Technical Adviser to the Employers’ Dele- 
gate: Mr. H. W. Macdonnell Toronto, Ontario, 
Secretary of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Technical Adviser to the Workpeople’s Dele- 
gate: Mr. Robert J. Tallon, Montreal, P.Q., 
Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and President of Division 
No. 4, Railway Shop Crafts. 

From information recently received, it is 
learned that Mr. A. R. Goldie was elected 
vice-president of the Employers’ Group. 


In the British House of 
New Health Commons a new National 
Insurance Health Insurance and Con- 
Bill in Great tributory Pensions Bill has 
Britain. been introduced by which 


important concessions will 

be made to persons coming under the health 
insurance scheme who have been unemployed 
for long periods. 

The principal objects of the Bill are:— 

(1) To secure that persons who have been 
contributing to the interlocked schemes of 
National Health Insurance and Contributory 
Pensions for a sufficiently long period shall 
not forfeit their pensions rights or all their 
health insurance rights if they become un- 
employed and if the continued absence of 
contributions is due only to the fact that 
they are unable to obtain employment; and 

(2) to provide that insured persons who are 
covered for sickness, disablement, and mater- 
nity benefits under the Health Insurance 
Scheme shall not suffer any reduction or 
suspension of those benefits by reason of ar- 
rears of contributions due to unemployment. 

About 18,000,000 persons now come within 
the scope of the National Health Insurance 
scheme, which is chiefly operated by nearly 
7,000 approved societies, the membership of 
which constitutes about 98 per cent of the 
whole insured population. The importance 
of the new Bill may be gathered from the 
fact that last year the societies issued nearly 
5,000,000 notices to their members notifying 
them of arrears of contributions. Under the 
new scheme no arrears due to unemployment 
can accrue in future, and it is estimated that 
the arrears notices will be reduced by nearly 
80 per cent. 
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; Two recent decisions of 

U.S. Supreme the United States Sup- 

Court decisions reme Court have reflected 

adverse to an unfavourable attitude 

N.R.A. toward the Administration’s 

program in general, and the 

National Industrial Recovery Act, the Agri- 

cultural Adjustment Act, the proposed Social 

Security Act and the Wagner Labour Dis- 
putes Bill in particular. 


The first major reverse sustained by the 
N.R.A. was the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the case of “Railroad Retirement 
Board et al, vs. The Alton Railroad’—the 
so-called “Railroad Pensions Case’—which 
was instituted to contest the constitutionality 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of July 27, 
1934,. which established a compulsory retire- 
ment and’ pension system for all carriers sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


By a decision of 5 to 4 the Court held the 
Act to be unconstitutional on the ground that 
it violates the guaranty that property shall 
not be confiscated without due process of law, 
thus refusing to accept the contention that 
the Act provides “a proper and_ necessary 
regulation to interstate commerce.” 


The majority opinion was that “the pension 
plan thus imposed is In no proper sense a 
regulation of the activity of interstate trans- 
portation. It is an attempt for social ends to 
impose by sheer fiat non-contractual inci- 
dents upon the relation of employer and em- 
ployee, not as a rule or regulation of com- 
merce and transportation between the States, 
but as a means of assuring a particular class 
of employees against old age dependency. 
This is neither a necessary nor an appropriate 
rule or regulation affecting the due fulfilment 
of the railroads’ duty to serve the public in 
interstate commerce.” 


The second test case impinging on the legal- 
ity of the network of codes under the N.R.A. 
was that concerning the Schechter Poultry 
Corporation of New York. This company had 
been found guilty of violating the poultry 
code. The conviction was sustained in the 
lower courts in so far as the “fair practice” 
counts were involved, but the company had 
not been found guilty on charges involving 
wages and hours, it being successfully con- 
tended that these matters did not affect inter- 
state commerce over which Congress had no 
jurisdiction. 

The case proceeded to the Supreme Court 
where on May 27, Chief Justice Hughes gave 
the decision of that body. In so doing, the 
Chief Justice analyzed the entire system of 
code formation. He emphasized that they 
consisted of rules of competition, “deemed 


fair for each industry by the persons most 
vitally concerned and most familiar with its 
problems.” 

On this point he declared: 

“But would it be seriously contended that 
Congress could delegate its legislative author- 
ity to trade or industrial associations or 
groups so as to empower them to enact the 
laws they deem to be wise and _ beneficient 
for the rehabilitation and expansion of their 
trade or industries? 

“The answer is obvious. Such a delega- 
tion of legislative power is unknown to our 
law and is utterly inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional prerogatives and duty of Con- 
egress.” 

It had been contended by the government 
that the adoption of the codes “must be 
viewed in the light of the grave national crisis 
with which Congress was confronted;” that 
the crisis “demanded a broad intensive co- 
operative effort by those engaged in trade and 
industry; and that this necessary co-operation 
was fostered by permitting them to initiate 
the adoption of codes.” 

However, the Court declared that “ extra- 
ordinary conditions do not create or enlarge 
constitutional power ”; that the statutory plan 
“is not simply one for voluntary effort”; and 
that the codes were “ codes of law,” violations 
of which are “ punishable as crimes.” 

In the concluding part of the decision, the 
Chief Justice stated: 

“In view of the nature of the 
few restrictions that are imposed, the discre- 
tion of the President in approving of pre- 
scribing codes, and thus enacting laws for 
the government of trade and industry through- 
out the country is virtually unfettered. We 
think that the code-making authority thus 
conferred is an unconstitutional delegation 
of legislative power.” 

Following this decision, President Roosevelt, 
at a press conference on June 4, announced a 
“stop-gap ” program designed to continue the 
National Recovery Administration in modi- 
fied form until April 1, 1936. The new pro-: 
gram would remove from the NRA those 
powers which the U.S. Supreme Court on May 
27 held to be unconstitutionally delegated. 





The Canadian Seminar of Public Adminis- 
tration—Dominion Civil Service organization 
for study of public administration—con- 
cluded its first year’s operation on May 17. 
Officers for 1935 were re-elected as follows: 
president, N. R. Boutin; secretary, C. R. 
Medland; treasurer, J. Hopkinson; advisory 
council, Dr. O. D. Skelton, under-secretary 
of state for external affairs, and Dr. Brady. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


WO applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act were received 
in the Department of Labour during the 
month of May as follows:— 

(1) From employees throughout Canada of 
the Canadian National Telegraphs being re- 
peater attendants, radio attendants, manager- 
operators and operators, members of the Cana- 
dian National System Division No. 43, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union of North America. 
The dispute concerns two specific grievances 
arising out of (a) the company’s refusal to 
recognize the right of the union to represent 
approximately fifty employees in the Testing 
and Regulating Department whose positions, 
in some cases, had been created subsequent to 
the present working agreement taking effect 
on October 1, 1927; and (b) the action of ihe 
company in abolishing seven or more scheduled 
telegraph offices and operating them as com- 
missioned offices, the employees being retained 
on a commission basis with a certain monthly 
guarantee. Approximately 1,300 employees 
were stated to be indirectly affected by the 
dispute. 

(2) From the members of the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Limited. The 
dispute relates to the matter of union despatch- 
ing, for which the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association have been 
pressing for some time. Under the three- 
year agreement which was entered into on 
November 1, 1934, the despatching of water- 
front labour is controlled by the Shipping 
Federation. On May 23 the Waterfront Work- 
ers’ Association notified the Shipping Federa- 
tion that on and after 7 am. Monday, May 
27, 1935, the union would despatch the men 
for longshore work, and requested the co- 
operation of the Federation in placing existing 
despatching facilities at their disposal. This 
was refused by the Shipping Federation, which, 
on May 25, applied to the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. An app? 0x- 
imate estimate of the number of employees 
affected or likely to be affected by the dispute 
is given as 927. A Board was established by 
the Minister of Labour on May 31 to inquire 
into this dispute and the parties concerned 
were requested to submit their nominations 
of board members. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
May 21 to deal with a wages dispute be- 
tween various coal mining companies in the 
Drumheller, Rosedale and Wayne Districts 
in Alberta and certain of their employees, 
approximately 1,350 in number, being members 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America. The application in this matter had 
been received from the employees on April 
23 (see May Lasour Gazette, page 397). The 
personnel of the Board is as follows’. 

Hon. Mr. Chief Justice Horace Harvey, 
Edmonton, chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other members of the Board, Major 
L. R. Lipsett and Mr. A. J. Morrison, both of 
Calgary, nominees of the employers and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Application Withdrawn 


It was reported in the May issue of the 
Lasour GazertTe, page 397, that an applica- 
tion for a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion had been received from employees of 
the Track Department of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company with reference to the alleged 
violation of the seniority clause of the exist- 
ing agreement by the company in laying off 
a general labourer, one H. Wroblosky. The 
application, which had been made on behalf 
of 75 employees, members of the Winnipeg 
Electric Trackmen’s Unit, One Big Union. was 
withdrawn on May 23, the Secretary of the 
union notifying the Department that the dis- 
pute had been amicably arranged between the 
parties concerned. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, has recently gazetted its 
accident prevention regulations. These apply 
to every important phase of industrial activity 
in the province including:—workshops, fac- 
tories, and all other plants; transmission 
machinery and equipment; sawmills; shingle- 
mills; wood-working machinery; logging opera- 
tions; construction; explosives; fire and gas; 
cranes, derricks, conveyers, gangways and simi- 
lar structures with their appurtenances; and 
electrical operation and equipment. It is pro- 
vided that in every manufacturing plant, con- 
struction camp, logging camp and workshop 
in which twenty-five or more men are em- 
ployed there is to be established an Accident 
Prevention Committee of not less than three 
members. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1935 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1935, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
Hil (ei gi Oi Ns ec 22 5, 189 32,357 
© Apr). 1935 0) EL 11 2,952 14.900 
ASTER ae GRY: Wes el ee 32 5,950 31,284 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which js undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
May was greater than during April and, al- 
though several of these involved small num- 
bers of workers for short periods, the numbers 
of workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days was greater than in April and 
about the same as during May last year. 
Strikes of gold miners in British Columbia, 
longshoremen at Montreal, salmon fishermen 
in British Columbia and steel workers at 
Hamilton, Ont., accounted for two-thirds of 
the time loss during the month. During April 
most of the time loss was due to strikes of 
coal miners at Corbin, B.C., millinery work- 
ers in Toronto and Montreal, boom-log 
workers and longshoremen at Vancouver, 
B.C., and wood cutters at South River, Ont. 
In May last year there were several important 
disputes involving loggers in Vancouver 
Island, coal miners in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, pulp and paper workers at Fort 
Frances, Ont., newspaper printing compositors 
at London, Ont., and shoe factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Four disputes, involving 885 workers, were 
carried over from April. Information as to 
two of these—compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
and halibut fishermen at Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver, B.C—was not reported in time 


for inclusion in the May issue of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. Eighteen disputes commenced dur- 
ing May. Of these twenty-two disputes, four- 
teen were terminated during the month, three 
being in favour of the employers concerned, 
nine in favour of the workers involved, a 
compromise settlement being reached in one 
case, while the result of one dispute is re- 
corded as indefinite. At the end of May, 
therefore, there were eight disputes in pro- 
gress recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
compositors, Calgary, Alta., compositors, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; salmon fishermen, Gulf of 
Georgia, B.C.; gold miners, Bridge River, etc., 
B.C.; fur dressers, etc., St. Johns, P.Q.; leather 
garment workers, Toronto, Ont.; furniture fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, Ont.; and longshore- 
men, Powell River, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to four 
such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion pictnre projection- 
ists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 19382, two em- 
ployers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., Febru- 
ary. 27, 1934, one employer; and hat factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., March 5, 1985, one 
employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved, 

A dispute between beet field workers and 
sugar beet growers in the Lethbridge district 
of Alberta has been reported, the workers de- 
manding $22 per acre for the field work in- 
stead of $17 and the bonus according to the 
crop production. Negotiations were in pro- 
eress before work had begun and by May 21 
the dispute was settled, a rate of $19 per acre 
being agreed upon. 

A dispute involving coal handlers employed 


‘by one dealer in Toronto has been reported 


at the end of April. It appears that men to 
help in unloading a boat refused to work for 
less than 50 cents per hour ai trimming, the 
work, therefore, being done by the dealers’ 
regular employees. A rate of 50 cents per 
hour for trimming and 40 cents for dock work 
was accepted by the coal dealers at the docks. 

A dispute between dress manufacturers and 
embroidery contractors at Montreal, P.Q., led 
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to a suspension of operations in the establish- 
ments of the latter from May 20 to May 24, 
the employees being out of work but not 
directly involved in the dispute. The em- 
broidery manufacturers proposed that the 
members of the Dress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation should not send work to other than 
members of the Pleating and Embroidery 
Manufacturers’ Association, but a compromise 
was reached and operations resumed, 

Disputes as to wages of painters have been 
reported in connection with repainting certain 
buildings in Toronto early in May. It ap- 
pears that representatives of painters’ unions 
objected to the employment of non-union 
painters at less than the union rate of 75 
cents per hour and in some cases were success- 
ful in arranging to have the union rates paid 
and union members employed. ° 


A cessation of work by 1,500 fishermen on 
the west coast of Vancouver Island. toward 
the end of May has been reported in the 
press but particulars have not yet been re- 
ceived, 

A minor strike involving six bakery em- 
ployees for several hours in one establishment 


in Toronto, Ont., occurred on May 22. The de-. 
of the workers for union recognition 


mands 
and reduced hours of labour were conceded. 


A minor strike involving employees in one 
establishment, manufacturing shoes in | Kit- 
chener, Ont., for an hour on May 31 has 
been reported in the press, thirty employees 
ceasing work against a wage reduction and 
resuming work when the reduction was with- 
drawn. 

A dispute between beet field workers and 
sugar beet growers in Kent County, Ontario, 
has been reported. The workers demanded 
$18 per acre instead of $14 offered and re- 
fused to commence work when the season 
opened in April. The growers then engaged 
farm labourers instead of making contracts 
with the workers. The latter picketed the 
fields. Early in June a resumption of work 
was reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Corstn, B.C——The mines of 
one company involved in a strike since Janu- 
ary 21, 1935, were closed down on May 7, 
the proposals made by the Deputy Minister 
of Labour for British Columbia, for a refer- 
ence of the dispute to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, not be- 
ing accepted by the miners although accepted 
by the company. The Eastern British Colum- 
bia Railway with thirteen miles of track and 
about thirty-five employees in Canada was 
also closed down. The-cause of the strike 
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was the demand of the miners, members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, for re- 
instatement of a dismissed worker, and cer- 
tain changes in conditions as to repair of 
houses, rotation of work, transportation of 
workers, etc. In later negotiations carried on 
with the assistance of the western representa- 
tive of the federal Labour Department. the - 
company offered to meet these terms but the 
miners then demanded further concessions. As 
a result of a disturbance on April 17 in con- 
nection with picketing a number of strikers 
were charged with assault, creating a disturb- 
ance on a public highway, and impeding police 
in the discharge of duty. About May 12 it 
was repcrted nine were sentenced to terms in 
jail of three and six months and thirteen were 
fined. Appeals from the jail sentences were 
entered in some cases and the convicted men’ 
released on bail. 


Printinc Compositors, CALGARY, ALTA— 
In connection with the dispute involving com- 
positors employed by one newspaper publisher 
as a result. of a decrease in wages the western 
representative of the federal Department of- 
Labour early in May as in January conferred 
with both parties but a settlement was not 
reached. 


Printinc Compositors, News, WINNIPEG, | 
Man—A dispute involving a number of com- 
positors and two newspaper publishing estab- : 
lishments, commencing in April, has been re- 
ported recently to the Department as a lock- 
out. The Winnipeg local of the International 
Typographical Union, in accordance with new 
union rules as to the forty-hour week, sought 
to amend. its agreement with the publishers 
making a provision for this. A number of the 
newspaper compositors, however, being against _ 
the adoption of the forty-hour rule seceded 
from the union and organized an independent 
union under the name of the Winnipeg News- 
paper Printers’ Association which reached an 
agreement with the publishers providing for 
the same wages and hours as before but also 
providing for employment of none but mem- 
bers of the new union. It is reported that 
eight regular employees and forty-seven part 
time employees did not join the new union 
and were notified of dismissal on April 7 and 
April 8. The agreement to be in effect from 
March 1, 1935, to March 31, 1937, is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue: 


Haripur FISHERMEN, PRINCE RUPERT AND 
New Westminster, B.C —Reference was made 
in the issue of the Lasour Gazette for May to 
a dispute involving halibut fishermen at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., toward the end of April. Re- 
ports on the dispute received later show that 
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other fishermen along the coast, including 
‘those in the vicinity of Vancouver, were also 
involved and that a strike was in effect from 
April 27 to May 3, involving 600 men. It 
appears that the commencement of operations 
for the season had been delayed, to some 
extent, since April 1, owing to a claim by 
the vessel owners for a share in the proceeds 
from the sale of the halibut livers, on the same 
basis as from the sale of the fish, namely 
eighty per cent to the crew and twenty per 
cent to the vessel owner. Hitherto the fisher- 
men had sold the livers for themselves but 
with an increase in the price from about six 
cents per pound to about forty cents on ac- 
count of its value for medicinal purposes ihe 
above claim was made. As a result of nego- 
tiations work was resumed on May 3, the 
fishermen conceding the claim of the vessel 
owners tentatively, but reserving the right to 
resume negotiations later. 


SaLMoNn FISHERMAN, GULF oF GroralA, B.C. 
—Fishermen demanded a higher rate per pound 
for blueback salmon when the season opened 
and a number, estimated at about five hun- 
dred, refused to work about May 16. A num- 
ber of cannery workers were indirectly affected 
and a cessation of work by a number of these, 
partly in sympathy with the fishermen, partly 
to secure higher piece rates themselves, was 
reported in the press. Toward the end of the 
month a settlement with some of the fishermen 
was reported as imminent. 


Gotp Miners, Brinck River, Etc. (Carisoo 
District), B.C —Miners in several mines ceased 
work on May 5 and succeeding days demanding 
increases in wages. Following discussions with 
the provincial authorities a scale proposed by 
the Minister of Mines and Labour was ac- 
cepted by the three principal mine operating 
companies and the strikers’ committee and 
~- work was resumed in these mines on May 
23. This provided for $5.40 per day for miners, 
$4.50 for muckers and $4 per day for surface 
labourers instead of $4.75 for miners, $4 to 
$4.25 for muckers and $3.50 to $3.75 for labour- 
ers before the dispute, plus a bonus. The 
strikers had demanded increases of $1 per 
-day. The operators of the other mines stated 
they were unable to pay the increased scale 
as their mines were not making profits. The 
western representative of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour’ proposed that the miners apply 
for a Board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and return to work pending 
‘the investigation, but at the end of the 
month this proposal had not been accepted. 


Bakery Emproyrses, WinniPEG, Man.—Em- 
-ployees of one bakery ceased work from May 
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6 to May 8, to maintain equal division of 
work among employees instead of reducing 
staff, the employment of two dough makers 
instead of three being in dispute. Delivery em- 
ployees were also involved. It was arranged 
that equal division of work would be conti- 
nued and a new agreement would be made. 

Bakery Emptoyrres, WinNipEG, Man.—F.m- 
ployees in one bakery ceased work from May 
24 to May 25, against the discharge of two 
workers, alleged to be for union activity, when 
the union was about to submit an agreement 
providing for reduced hours and improved 
working conditions. As a result of negotia- 
tions the discharged employees were rein- 
stated. 


Fur Dressers, Erc., St. Jouns, P.Q—F'm- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
May 21, demanding increased wages, improved 
working conditions and the reinstatement of 
three discharged employees. The city authnor- 
ities proposed that the dispute be referred to 
the provincial authorities. On May 22 a dis- 
turbance occurred when pickets interfered with 
new employees from Montreal approaching the 
establishment. Two men were charged with 
assault as a result of driving two motor cars 
into a crowd and four pickets were arrested. 
The city council on May 28 proposed terms 
of settlement but these were refused by the 
strikers. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was unterminated but the employer was 
reported to have replaced most of those on 
strike. 

LeaTHER GARMENT Makers, Toronto, ONT. 
—A number of the employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on May 2, demanding 
recognition of the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers and changes in working ccn- 
ditions. The employer stated that he re- 
cognized the National Clothing Workers’ Union 
to which some of his employees belonged. At 
the end of the month no settlement had been 
reached. 


Furniture Factory Workers, ‘Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on May 16 alleging that the employer 
had violated a closed shop agreement with 
the Chesterfield and Woodworkers’ Industrial 
Union by taking in working partners who were 
paid less than union wages and worked beyond 
union hours. The employer reported that the 
partners worked on union wages and hours. 
On May 23 three of the strikers were arrested 
on charges of aggravated assault. A settlement 
had not been reported at the end of the 
month. 


CreosoTInG Prant WorkKeErRS, TRANSCONA, 
Man.—Employees in one establist ment ceased 
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STRIK3S AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1935” 








Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1935. 


Mining, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Corbin, B.C....... 200 1,000 |Commenced Jan. 2, 1935; against dismissal of 
worker and for certain changes in conditions; 
terminated May 7, 1935; indefinite. 





MANUFACTURING 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 30 780 |Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man... 55 1,480 |Alleged lockout, April 7, 1935; re employment of 
members of one union only; unterminated. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Halibut fishermen, Prince Ru- 
pert and Vancouver, B.C...... 600 1,200 |Commenced April 27, 1935; re division of proceeds 
from sale of halibut livers; terminated May 2, 
1935; in favour of employers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1935. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Guli of 
Genreis (Bae aes ces fo. ee 500 5,000 |Commenced May 16, 1935; for increase in rates for 
salmon; unterminated. 


Minine, Erc.— 
Gold miners, Bridge River, etc., 
Casihoo. Distriet, B.C 4. ous suk 800 10,000 |Commenced May 5, 1935; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 


WER Waid Ceecerie cs. tlcc S42 ee 30 90 |Commenced May 6, 1935; to maintain equal division 
of work; terminated May 8, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 

Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 

MSR tye eed AD. CRONE. 5 38 76 |Commenced May 24, 1935; against discharge of 
workers; terminated May 25, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur dressers, etc., St. Johns, 
Ge) Saca SAE aight SITY totes Se 90 800 |Commenced May 21, 1935; for increased wages, 
improved conditions and reinstatement of dis- 
charged employees; unterminated. 


Leather garment makers, To- 
TONG, ites. ca... Wnatn eee 6 126 |Commenced May 7, 1935; for recognition of union 
and changes in working conditions; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, To- . 
Fonte} Ont. Se aoe es. 25 625 |Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Creosoting plant workers, 

Wranscorna Visine ts. tee Ls 330 |Commenced May 20, 1935; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; terminated May 27, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 

Metal Products— 
Steel workers (sheet mill), 


rene i bom tip hil a en Aon ares 230 2,300 |Commenced May 6, 1935; for changes in wages and 
working conditions; terminated May 16, 1935; 
compromise. 


Foundry workers, St. Boniface, 
i tints: bits hacks bie ren 65 65 |Commenced May 8, 1935; against suspension of 
worker and for changes in conditions; terminated 
May 9, 1935; in favour of workers. 


_*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1935—Conceluded 








Number Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 
3 involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1935—Concluded 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Harbour, etc.— 
Labourers, Summerside, P.E.I. 40 200 |Commenced May 22, 1935, for employment of union 
‘ members only; terminated May 28, 1935; in favour 
of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q. 2,000 6,000 |Gommenced May 1, 1935; for changes in working 
poneations terminated May 5, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 


Deckhands, stewards, fire- 
men, etc., Vancouver, B.C.. 120 720 |Commenced May 23, 1935; for union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, reduced hours and 
employment of union members only; terminated 
May 29, 1935; in favour of workers. 


Coastwise longshoremen, Van- 
SS Wig ea i, Lean ee tran 60 360 |Commenced May 238, 1935; for union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and employment of 
union members only; terminated May 29, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 


Longshoremen, Powell River, 
Ce rae s tals TENT 3h 65 845 {Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition and 
union wage scale; unterminated. 


TRADE— 
Rag sorters, Montreal, P.Q...... 23 100 |Commenced May 138, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated May 28, 1935; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 
Restaurantemployees, Edmon- 
ROMAN bder rcs teens ys cs 150 300 |Commenced May 7, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated May 8, 1935; in favour of workers. 


Restaurant employees, Van- 
Origa De Bene eae, 7 10 |Commenced May 8, 1935; for payment of wages due 
and against dismissal of workers; terminated 
May 5, 1935; in favour of workers. 





work on May 20 demanding increased wages of eight hours per week during June, July 
and improvements in working conditions, par- and August. Work was resumed on May 17. 
ticularly as to washroom accommodation. A 
settlement was reached on May 27, increases 
in wages, piece rates, being made and also 
improvements in sanitary conditions. 


Founpry Workers, St. Bonirace, Man.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on May 8 for one day against the suspension 
of one worker following an accident and against 
overtime work unless all employees were work- 
ing full time. The demands of the workers 
were reported to be conceded. 


Stren Mirtr Workers, Hamitton, On?.— 
Employees in one department of one estab- 
lishment ceased work on May 6, demanding 
changes in wages and working conditions It 
is reported that changes in the methods of Lapovurers, SuMMersipg, P.E.I—Employees 
production had been made with the installa- engaged on concrete work at the harbour un- 
tion of new machinery and a tentative aay dertaken by the municipal council as a relief 
wage scale was in effect, pending the deter- measure ceased work from May 22 to May 
mination of suitable piece rates. As a result 29 in protest against the employment of three 
of negotiations between the management and or four labourers who were not members of 
workers’ committee a settlement was reached the labourers’ union. After six days’ work was 
providing for some increases in wages and resumed, the demand for the dismissal of 
changes in working conditions and a reduction the non-union men being dropped. 
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LONGSHOREMEN, Montreat, P.Q.—Employees 
ceased work on May 1, their demands for 
certain conditions in the agreement with the 
Shipping Federation for the 1985 season not 
having been accepted. Prior to the opening 
of navigation, negotiations had been in progress 
for some weeks and an increase in wages had 
been conceded by the employers and work 
was carried on pending an agreement on all 
terms. The chief difficulty arose as to a 
demand for restrictions in sling loads. Nego- 
tiations carried on with the assistance of the 
representative of the Department of Labour 
resulted in a settlement accepted by the union 
committee but rejected by a vote of the work- 
ers. The latter, also, refused to submit the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. On May 3 the Harbour Com- 
mission met the parties to the dispute in con- 
ference and an agreement was reached on the 
next day, the demands of the union being 
conceded, and work was resumed. The agree- 
ment is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


DECKHANDS, STEWARDS, FIREMEN, Erc., VAN- 
couver, B.C—These classes of employees of 
one company operating coastal steamers ceased 
work on May 23 demanding increases in wages 
and reductions in hours of labour, also recogni- 
tion of the Seafarers’ Industrial Union and 
employment of union members only for these 
classes of work. An agreement having been 
signed conceding these demands, work was 
resumed on May 29. The agreement is out- 
lined elsewhere in this issue. 

Coastwise LoNGSHOREMEN, VANcouver, B.C. 
—Employees of the company involved in ihe 
dispute with the Seafarers’ Industrial Union 
on May 23 ceased work the same day de- 
manding an agreement with the Coastwise 
Longshoremen and Freight Handlers’ Associa- 
tion, both unions being affiliated with the 
Longshoremen and Water Transport Workers 
of Canada; also increases in wages to 80 cents 
per hour with $1 per hour overtime. An agree- 
ment being reached, work was resumed on May 
29. The agreement is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 

LONGSHOREMEN, PoWELL River, B.C —De- 
manding an increase in wages to the union 
scale of 85 cents per hour and other union 
conditions members of the Powell River and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association be- 
came involved in a cessation of work on May 
17. It was claimed in addition that union 
members had been dismissed. Boats loaded by 
other employees were then declared unfair by 
the longshoremen at Vancouver, who refused 
to handle such cargoes. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated, with a 
dispute impending at Vancouver between the 
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longshoremen’s union and the Shipping Fed- 
eration as to alleged violations of the agree- 
ment in this and other cases in recent months. 


Rac Sorters, Erc., Montrear, P.Q—Em- 
ployees of one establishment ceased work on 
May 13 demanding increases in wages. It is 
reported that the provincial minimum wage 
commission was asked to intervene but re- 
plied that no order fixing minimum rates had 
been set for this industry but that an inquiry 
would be made. The employer offered in- 
creases of $1.50 to $2.00 per week, stating 
that he was already paying from $4.00 to $12.00 
per week for a nine hour day but this was 
refused. The strikers, numbering 23 out of 
27 employees, stated they were being paid 
from $3.00 to $7.00 per week. The employer 
replaced the strikers from time to time and by 
May 23 had replaced all who had not re- 
turned to work. The strikers arranged with 
the police that four pickets would be stationed 
in front of the establishment but this num- 
ber was exceeded and as a result of a dis- 
turbance on May 15 fifteen women and two 
men were arrested on charges of obstructing 
trafic and resisting arrest. A number were 
“convicted and given suspended sentence or 
were ordered to pay costs. 

RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, EDMONTON, ALTA— 
Employees (female) in approximately twenty- 
five restaurants ceased work on May 7 de- 
manding increases in wages to the minimum 
rates under orders of the provincial Mini- 
mum Wage Board. The strikers were un- 
organized but the secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Council met the employers who agreed 
to pay these rates and work was resumed on 
May 9. It was reported that an agreement 
as to wages and working conditions would be 
negotiated and that the minimum prices for 
meals in the restaurants were raised. A num- 
ber of the employers were prosecuted by the 
Minimum Wage Inspectors. A number of 
unemployed men who were picketing for the 
strikers were arrested on charges of unlawful 
assembly or vagrancy. One was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment and four were re- 
manded for trial. 

RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
to secure wages due and the reinstatement 
of two employees dismissed when this de- 
mand was made, following the death of the 
proprietor. Arrangements were made to pay 
these claims in instalments and work was re- 
sumed on May 4, the dismissed employees 
being reinstated. The hours for dishwashers 
were reduced from ten per day to eight and 
the following scale was agreed upon: cooks 
$15.00 per week, waiters $10.00 per week, 
dishwashers $10.00 per week, with meals; 48 
hours per week. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
~ COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazette from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue of February, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports, 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 34 and 21 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 55 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
21,800 workers, with a time loss of 204,000 
working days. Of the 34 disputes beginning 
in April, 11 were over demands for increased 
wages, 4 over proposed wage reductions, 5 
over other wage questions, 6 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 4 over other questions as to 
working arrangements anid 4 over questions of 
trade union recognition, Settlements were 
reached during the month in 44 disputes, of 
which 6 were settled in favour of workers, 24 
in favour of employers and 14 resulted in 
compromises; in one other dispute, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A dispute involving directly and indirectly 
4.700 trawl fishermen at Hull was in effect 
April 1 to April 20 due to a reduction in the 
amounts paid to deckhands and cooks for 
cod liver oil produced at sea. The settle- 
ment reached was on the basis of smaller 
price reductions than those originally pro- 
posed by the employers. 


Irish Free State 


After eleven weeks, the strike of tramway 
workers in Dublin, which was mentioned in 
the April LAaBour GAZETTE was settled May 
17 through Government conciliation by the 
granting of an increase in wages. Over 3,000 
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workers were involved in this dispute which 
tied up tramway traffic over this period dur- 
ing which army trucks were used morning 
and evening to convey people to and from 
their work. 


Belgium 


Fifteen thousand coal miners in the Charle- 
rol district were involved in a strike which 
began May 21 and was settled May 27 when 
an increase of 24 per cent in wages was - 
granted. The strikers had demanded a 5 per 
cent increase, 


France 


A strike of about 2,000 seamen and other 
ship employees at La Havre delayed the sail- 
ing of one or more liners from May 15 to 
May 20. The strikers sought to be employed 
on an annual basis. A compromise settlement 
was reached through government intervention. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary was 144, and 106 were still in effect 
from the previous month making a total of 
250 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 89,000 workers, with a time loss of 
811,000 working days for the month. 


The dispute of automobile factory workers 
which began at Toledo, Ohio, April 23, later 
spreading to other cities and involving direct- 
ly and indirectly 33,000 workers, and which 
was noted in the May issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, was settled May 13, when an in- 
crease in wages of 4 cents per hour, with 
time and one-half for all work over 48 hours 
per week was granted at Toledo. The de- 
mand for a signed agreement was not con- 


ceded, 


The strike of 7,000 employees of cleaning 
and dyeing establishments which began April 
23, and was mentioned in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, was settled April 29 in all 
except non-union shops. The settlement con- 
tinued the conditions in effect in 1934. 


Strikes in the lumbering industry and other 
related industries were in effect during May 
in various centres in the State of Washington 
over demands for increased wages, involving 
directly and indirectly about 40,000 workers. 
By the end of May settlements had been 
made in several centres on a compromise 
basis and progress was being made in reach- 
ing settlements throughout the industry in the 
district affected. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, ONTARIO AND 
QUEBEC IN 1935 


British Columbia 


URING the recent session of the British 
Columbia Legislature which opened on 
February 12 and closed on March 23, 1933, 
a new Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 
was enacted to replace the earlier statutes 
dealing with metal mines and quarries. An 
Apprenticeship Act, similar to the Ontario 
Act, was also passed. Existing statutes which 
were amended included the Hours of Work 
Act, Male Minimum Wage Act, Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Truck Act, Shops Regulation Act, Week- 
lv Half-Holiday Act and Woodmen’s Lien for 
Wages Act. 

The Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 
consolidates and amends the laws relating to 
metalliferous mines and quarries. Coal-mines 
are covered by the Coal-Mines Regulation 
Act and petroleum or natural gas mines by 
the Coal and Petroleum Act. New rules re- 
quire inspectors to have had either five years’ 
experience in metalliferous mine management, 
or four years’ experience and a degree in 
mining from a recognized university, or a 
first-class certificate as mine manager under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. Inspectors 
are to inquire into any conditions affecting 
the health or safety of employees and into 
any unusual conditions. As under the former 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, special 
inspections may be made at any time and 
written reports forwarded to the Minister of 
Mines. Additional points to be covered by 
such reports are, whether more exits from the 
mine are required, and the condition of bunk- 
houses, kitchens, dining-rooms and dressing 
rooms as regards sanitation, health and safety 
of employees. New sections provide that an 
owner or manager may appeal from an in- 
spector’s orders to the Minister, and authorize 
the enforcement of such orders and of the 
rules and regulations by court process. Em- 
ployers must keep registers of all employees, 
not merely of women and young persons as 
formerly, and such registers must give the 
nationality as well as the name, age, residence 
and date of first employment. 

No boy under 15 years of age may be em- 
ployed about a metal mine or quarry and 
no boy under 18 years of age may be em- 
ployed below ground. The minimum age for 
underground employment was formerly 12 
years. As heretofore no Chinese or Japanese 
may be employed below ground. The Act 
provides as before for an eight-hour day from 
bank to bank for underground workers and 
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for persons above ground about a mine or 
quarry or metallurgical works. The limita- 
tion on hours does not apply to persons 
employed in the office, boarding or bunk- 
house of any mine or metal works. A new 
clause enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to amend or repeal the provision as 
to hours and to prescribe hours of employ- 
ment. No such regulation may be issued, 
however, until the Minister has had an in- 
vestigation made by an officer of his Depart- 
ment and has made recommendations on the 
matter to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. 

Provision is made for the making of special 
rules by the owner or manager for the pro- 
tection of workers in mines having over fifty 
employees. Such rules must be sent by the 
owner or manager to the Chief Inspector for 
approval by the Minister but they must be 
posted at the mine and objection to them 
may be made by any employee to the Chief 
Inspector during the two weeks preceding 
their transmission to the Minister. The Min- 
ister may propose modifications and if dif- 
ferences arise they may be arbitrated under 
the Arbitration Act. Printed copies of the 
Act and of the special rules must be kept 
posted in a conspicuous place at or near the 
mine and copies must be supplied to em- 
ployees applying for them. Failure to com- 
ply with the rules when established by the 
Minister is an offence under the Act. 


A number of new general rules for all 
mines within the scope of the Act are added 
to the rules laid down in the old Act. These 
cover such subjects as ventilation, explosives, 
fire protection, aid to injured, handling of 
water, sanitation, prevention of dust, pro- 
tection of working places, shafts, winzes, 
raises, etc.; ladderways, shaft equipment and 
operation; testing of brakes; haulage; pro- 
tection from machinery; electrical installa- 
tions; and connection between mines. The 
rules also forbid the employment of any 
person as foreman or shift boss in supervising 
the work of other men underground unless 
he can give and receive orders in English. 
Operators of hoisting machinery used for 
handling persons must be at least twenty-two 
years of age instead of eighteen as formerly, 
have adequate experience, and hold a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness. Such certificates 
must be renewed annually 

The Chief Inspector is given power to de- 
clare to what extent the general rules for 
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mines are to be applied to quarries. The 
rules respecting blasting are to apply to all 
quarries and additional precautions are pre- 
scribed. The Chief Inspector may also classify 
as a quarry any place where the work of 
excavation is carried on. The general rules 
for mines may similarly be applied to metal- 
lurgical works and other rules in respect of 
such works may be made by the Minister. 
The Act requires that metallurgical works 
shall provide guard-rails at approaches to 
railway tracks, guards at dangerous places, 
safety ropes and belts, rescue apparatus, safety 
devices and protection against machinery, and 
heat. No person under 18 years of age may 
operate any machinery in metallurgical works 
except under an experienced operator. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
additional safety rules for mines, quarries and 
metallurgical works. The Chief Inspector, on 
written application showing satisfactory 
reasons, May suspend the application of any 
rules to any establishment, on such conditions 
as he may see fit. Penalties are provided 
for offences against the Act. 


The Apprenticeship Act, which will come 
into force on Proclamation, is largely similar 
to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. It pro- 
vides for the appointment by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of an Inspector of 
Apprenticeship charged with the following 
duties: to promote interest in the adoption 
of apprenticeship in trades, to assist in 
establishing a permanent system of training 
apprentices, to collaborate with educational 
authorities in the training of apprentices, to 
keep a register of contracts entered into 
under the Act, to make such enquiries as 
are necessary to ascertain whether the pro- 
visions of the Act are being complied with, 
and to provide such information as may be 
required by the apprenticeship committees 
to be appointed under the Act. These com- 
mittees, as well as the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee provided for, are to advise 
the Minister on matters connected with 
apprenticeship conditions. The Inspector 
must make an annual report to the Minister. 
The Act applies to certain “designated trades” 
listed in a schedule: carpentry and joinery 
(bench work), painting and _ decorating, 
plastering, sheet-metal working, plumbing 
and steam-fitting, and electrical work. Other 
trades may be added on receipt of a petition 
from a representative number of employers 
in any trade or of a collective agreement in 
the trade or the recommendation of the 
Minister. 


After the commencement of the Act, no 
minor may enter into a contract of appren- 
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ticeship in a designated trade except in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
Existing contracts must be filed with the 
inspector for his approval within three 
months. Where there has been employment 
without a formal contract, the Act is to 
apply after a period of three months from 
its commencement or from the time of the 
addition of the trade to the Schedule, as 
the case may be, and such prior employment 
may be allowed by the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee as part of the period of apprentice- 
ship. Except as above provided no minor 
under 16 years of age may be employed in a 
designated trade and no minor over that age 
may be so employed for more than three 
months except under contract of apprentice- 
ship. This restriction does not apply, how- 
ever, to a common labourer or to a minor 
who, before the commencement of the Act, 
completed the period of apprenticeship 
customary in the trade or who, after the 
commencement of the Act, completes such 
period. A contract must be in the prescribed 
form and for a period of at least two years. 
It must be signed by the employer and the 
minor, and by the latter’s guardians, and 
approved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee and the Inspector and registered. 
It may be terminated by mutual agreement 
of all parties or cancelled by the Inspector 
on cause being shown by the employer, 
apprentice or guardian. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the establishing of 
apprenticeship committees for defined areas; 
specifying the number and qualifications of 
members, governing their procedure and pre- 
scribing records to be kept, prescribing the 
powers and duties of such committees in 
relation to the designation of any trade, the 
length of apprenticeship, conditions required 
in the trade, standard of education for 
apprentices, training and educational classes, 
certificates on completion of training, wages 
and hours of labour of apprentices and the 
assessment of employers. Such regulations 
may also deal with the obligations of 
employers and apprentices and the number 
and qualifications of apprentices who may be 
employed in any designated trade. 


An amendment to the Hours of Work Act 
stipulates that the exemption from the 
limitation as to hours of persons in super- 
visory, managerial or confidential capacities 
applies only so long as their duties are 
entirely of that nature. A new clause pro- 
vides that the Board of Industrial Relations 
may require an employer to provide for the 
registration of the hours of work of each 
employee with respect to starting time, 
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stopping time, and rest intervals, by means 
of time clocks or in the manner directed by 
the Board. The clause enabling the Board 
to require from employers sworn statements 
of the working hours of their employees was 
replaced by a clause enabling the Board to 
require employers to make such statements 
either orally or in writing and, in its discre- 
tion, ta require such statements to be verified 
by statutory declaration. 


The Male Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to authorize the Board to fix the 
wages and conditions of labour of male 
persons under twenty-one years of age, as 
well as of males between 18 and 2] years 
as formerly. The section empowering the 
Board to fix a price for the board and lodg- 
ing charged to an employee by an employer 
was amended to make it more definite and 
applicable to any or all his employees. 

Both the Male and the Female Minimum 
Wage Acts were amended to make the same 
change regarding employers’ statements of 
wages as that made by the amendment to 
the Hours of Work Act in regard to state- 
ments of hours and to enable the Board to 
promulgate decrees taking effect on publica- 
tion, and to extend the period for which 
wages might be claimed six months instead 
of 60 days. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act applies only to accidents 
occurring on or after the date of the com- 
mencement of the amending Act (March 21, 
1985). Compensation for total disability may 
not be less than $10 per week or the average 
earnings instead of $5 per week or average 
earnings as formerly. A new clause provides 
that, where, owing to the short period of 
employment or to its casual nature or its 
terms, it is inequitable to compute average 
earnings in the manner provided by the Act, 
regard may be had to the average daily, 
weekly or monthly amount which was earned 
during a _ stated period previous to the 
accident by a person in the same or a similar 
grade of employment. 

The Truck Act was amended to strike fuel 
from the list of articles which an employer 
could supply to a workman and deduct the 
cost from wages. A new section forbids 
deductions from wages on account of the 
purchase or subscription price of any stock 
or shares in any corporation. Payment of 
wages to a workman by the allotment or 
delivering to him of stock or shares is made 
illegal. The amending Act applies to wages 
earned by workmen after its enactment 
(March 21, 1985), on contracts made before 
as well as after that date. The clause pro- 
viding that no proceedings might be taken 
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for a second offence after more than two 
years from the last preceding offence was 
struck out. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, was 
amended to provide that where moneys are 
borrowed from the Government of the Prov- 
ince by a municipality, the claim of the 
Province against the municipality shall have 
priority over other claims. The Minister’ of 
Labour is authorized to designate any person 
in the service of the Crown as an Unem- 
ployment Relief Investigation Officer to in- 
quire into the needs of applicants for relief 
and into any other necessary matters. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations for carrying out these provisions. 


Other amendments deal with agreements 
regarding loans by the Province to the 
municipalities. 


The Shops Regulation Act was amended to 
empower the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to define any area of unorganized territory 
for the purposes of the Act, and to fix the 
closing time for shops in that area. Such 
Orders may only be made on petition signed 
by not less than three-fourths of the licensed 
occupiers of shops within the area. In respect 
of any such area, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is vested with the powers given to 
a municipal council in respect of a muni- 
cipality. 

The section of the Weekly Half-Holiday 
Act which provides for closing of shops at 
1 pm. was amended to permit the closing 
hour to be fixed at such earlier hour as may 
be determined by the municipality. 


The Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act was 
amended to enable a number of lien-holders 
to join in taking proceedings. 


A Bill to amend and consolidate the Trade 
Unions Act of 1902 was introduced by a 
private member but not passed. The former 
Bill, in addition to reproducing the sections 
of the Act of 1902, would have imposed a 
penalty on any employer who refused to hire 
or who discharged a workman on the ground 
that he was a member of a trade union. 
Moreover, an employer who refused to dis- 
cuss with the representatives of his workmen, 
whether they were on strike or locked out or 
not, any matter respecting wages, hours or 
other conditions of labour was to be lable 
to a penalty. An employee was to be required 
to notify promptly the Minister of Labour 
for the Province whenever a strike or lock- 
out occurred in his establishment. A _ strike 
or lockout, as the case might be, was to be 
deemed to exist when 50 per cent or more 
of the workmen employed by any employer 
within a radius of 24 miles ceased work or 
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where 60 per cent or more of the members of 
any trade or craft ceased work or were 
suspended or prevented from working by the 
closing of the establishment or the refusal 
of the employer to continue to employ them 


as a result of a dispute as to working con- 
ditions. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to add certain diseases to those 
compensatable also failed to pass, 


Ontario 


During the session, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 20 and closed on April 18, 1985, the 
Ontario Legislature enacted new laws dealing 
with collective agreements and land settle- 
ment, revised legislation relating to unem- 
ployment relief and amended statutes respect- 
ing master and servant, exemption of wages 
from seizure and workmen’s compensation. 

The Industrial Standards Act, which is de- 
signed to encourage agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in the various indus- 
tries and to enable the terms as to wages 
and hours of such agreements to be given 
the force of law for a period of one year, is 
printed in full in this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE on page 534. A similar law was 
passed by the Alberta Legislature during its 
recent session. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, which re- 
peals the Unemployment Relief Acts of 1938 
and 1984, makes provision for the appoint- 
ment by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil of a Commission of not more than five 
members to administer unemployment relief. 
The Act gives the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council full power respecting unemployment 
relief measures of every kind and, more par- 
ticularly, power to enter into and perform 
agreements with the Government of Canada 
and the municipalities, to undertake or com- 
plete works or other measures or provide 
direct relief, to require municipalities to make 
similar provision for their residents and to pay 
all or part of the cost of the works or direct 
relief furnished by the Government of On- 
tario and to make regulations with respect to 
such matters. Past and future agreements, 
existing Orders in Council and previous pay- 
ments are validated and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council is authorized to pay out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund or raise by 
way of loan the sums required for the pur- 
poses of the Act. Powers of municipalities 
to provide funds for relief purposes and to 
issue debentures with the approval of the 
Municipal Board are continued as is the 
power conferred in 1924 to undertake relief 
works beyond the municipal limits. 

A new provision enables municipalities, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to undertake, as a relief measure, the 
repair of dwelling houses, with power to charge 
part of the cost against the lands by annual 
instalments to be collected as taxes, and also 


to participate in any scheme for housing or 
abolition of slum areas inaugurated or aided 
by the Government of Canada or the Pro- 
vincial Government or by the municipality 
itself, the cost to be met in the same manner 
as the cost of other work under the Act. An- 
other section allows municipal authorities to 
levy unemployment relief rates against fac- 
tories which for purposes of general taxation 
have a fixed assessment. A municipality fur- 
nishing direct relief to any person who has 
removed thereto may recover the cost of such 
relief for a period of twelve months after re- 
moval from the municipality where such per- 
son formerly resided. Under the old Act the 
period for which such cost might be recovered 
was three months, 

The Relief Land Settlement Act validates 
an agreement of May 31, 1934, between the 
Government of Canada and the Government 
of the Province, for the purpose of authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of relief moneys to assist 
families to settle on the land and authorizes 
the making of agreements between the Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests on behalf of the 
Province and any municipality for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the Act. 

An amendment to the Master and Servant 
Act adds the same definition of the term 
“wages” as is given in the Wages Act. 
“Wages” includes wages and salary whether 
employment is by time or by the job or piece 
or otherwise. 

The Wages Act was amended to exempt 
from seizure or attachment in all cases a sum 
not exceeding $2.50 for each working day 
represented by the wages seized or attached. 
Formerly, a sum not exceeding $15 was 
exempt. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that after October 15, 
1934, members of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board should hold office during pleasure 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, sub- 
ject to the rule already in force, that unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council directs 
otherwise such members shall retire at the age 
of seventy years. Formerly, members of the 
Board held office during good behaviour but 
might be removed at any time for cause. 

The section of the Public Vehicle Act which 
forbids the owner of a public vehicle to allow 
any driver or operator to work as driver or 
operator for more than ten hours in any 
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twenty-four hour period, was amended to con- 
form with a new definition of “public vehicle.” 
This definition includes motor vehicles which 
operate between two or more given points in 
the same manner as buses. 


That section of the Mining Act was repealed 
which forbade the operation of any shop or 
store for the sale of liquor within six miles 
of a mining camp at which six or more work- 
men were employed except when sucl store 
was in a city, town or village. 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act was the sub- 
ject of a number of amendments. The defini- 
tion of “ Commission” was altered to permit 
the administration of the Act by a single 
person instead of by a department or branch 
of the Government or by a body of persons. 
An allowance is now payable to a widow or 
the wife of a man who is permanently un- 
employable by reason of mental or physical 
disability, or of a man who has deserted her 
and has not been heard of for at least three 
years. Formerly, the period of desertion was 
five years and provision for the families of 
mentally disabled persons was restricted to 
cases where such persons were inmates of an 
institution. The nationality qualification was 
amended to permit a widow who is ctherwise 
eligible to qualify for an allowance if she 
becomes naturalized. A mother or foster- 
mother caring for only one child may now 
be granted an allowance whereas formerly 


allowances were paid only where there were 
two or more children. Inquiries and investi- 
gations as to persons to whom allowances 
may be paid may now be conducted by any 
person appointed by the Commission for the 
purpose. Formerly, such inquiries were con- 
ducted by local boards, 

Three Bills of interest to labour were intro- 
duced in the Legislature but failed to pass. 
A bill to amend the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act would have enabled municipali- 
ties to extend the provisions of early closing 
by-laws to boot and shoe repair shops. A 
Bill to amend the Woodmen’s Employment 
Act was designed to prevent lumber operators 
from requiring or permitting employees to 
move logs or timber more than four feet in 
length. A Bill to revise the Fire Department 
Act would have required permanent fire de- 
partments in cities with a population exceed- 
ing 10,000 to work on a three-platoon system 
with three eight-hour shifts per day. 

A resolution of the Legislature on April 16, 
1935, approved the principle of social insur- 
ance and expressed confidence in the Provin- 
cial Government co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to establish an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance. A reso- 
lution passed on April 18, 1935, approved 
pensions for blind persons over 40 years of 
age and urged that the Old Age Pensions 
Act be amended by the Parliament of Can- 
ada to that effect. 


Quebec 


During its session from January 8 to May 
18, the Legislature of Quebec enacted new 
laws to aid the unemployed and amended 


existing statutes dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, collective agreements, mini- 
mum wages, industrial and commercial 


establishments and Sunday observance. 

A provisional Act to be in force from April 
1, 1935, to June 1, 1936, empowers a municipal 
corporation to contribute out of its funds or 
by borrowing as authorized by by-law to 
assist the unemployed within its jurisdiction. 
The approval of the Quebec Municipal Com- 
mission and the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council is required for such by-laws. Another 
enactment ratifies by-laws for the same pur- 
pose which were adopted before April 11, 
1935. 


Under the Colonization Promoting and Re- 
turn to the Land Act, ten million dollars is 
appropriated for the purposes indicated in 
the title. Subsidies may be granted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to coloniza- 
tion societies or organizations engaged in the 
movement, to farmers for establishing their 


sons or sons-in-law on land not then used 
in farming, to British subjects who wish to 
settle on such land, to settlers who need help 
in the cost of buildings or for breaking new 
land or to bachelors who will be employed by 
farmers. In the case of farmers and British 
subjects, the subsidy is limited to $300 to be 
paid in equal annual instalments. Not more 
than $100 may be given to any settler for 
building purposes or for ploughing new land. 
Provision is made also for granting loans for 
the purchase of stock and implements, for 
developing the districts in which colonists 
settle, for aiding colonists previously settled, 
paying transportation expenses, building or 
improving schools, providing seed _ grain, 
giving technical assistance in agriculture and 
encouraging establishment of mills and small 
industries. The lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council is authorized to acquire any land 
necessary for the purposes of the Act and 
to enter into agreements with the Dominion 
Government or with any municipal corpora- 
tion in the Province for the purpose of pro- 
moting the colonization. 
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Under the Colonization Land Acquisition 
Act, power is given to the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor in Council to authorize the acquisition 
of any territory required for the purpose by 
way of purchase, exchange or expropriation. 

The Women’s Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to extend its application to hotels, 
clubs and restaurants in cities and towns with 
a population of not less than 5,000. The 
Minimum Wage Commission or _ persons 
authorized by it are given the same powers 
as to entry into establishments, production of 
documents, examination of witnesses, etc., 
as inspectors appointed under the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act. The 
minimum fine to which an employer violating 
the Act, or order under it, is liable for a 
first offence is raised from $50 to $100 and 
the maximum fine from $200 to $300. For a 
subsequent infraction, the penalty is increased 
from not less than $100 and not more than 
$300 to not less than $200 and not more than 
$500. For a third offence, an employer was 
lable to one month in prison without the 
option of a fine. The Act as amended stipu- 
lates that imprisonment shall be for three 
months for a third offence. The Bill as pre- 
sented to the Legislature provided that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council might amend 
any order of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion but this section was rejected by the Leg- 
islature. 

An amendment to the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act enables the chief 
inspector to authorize the double-shift system 
in industrial establishments. Under the Act, 
women and young persons could not be em- 
ployed before 6 a.m. or after 9 pm. As 
amended, the Act restricts the work-period for 
two shifts of eight hours each to the period 
between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. In establishments 
operating on the double-shift system, an hour 
must be given for a meal between 10 a.m. 
and noon and again between 6 p.m. and 
8 p.m. A proposal to repeal the 1934 enact- 
ment limiting the working day for women and 
young persons in shops on the days before 
Christmas, New Year’s Day and Euster Sun- 
day to 10 p.m. was defeated. 

The Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act, 1934, was amended in several par- 
ticulars. An agreement that might be ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to all persons engaged in the trade or in- 
dustry in the district specified in the agree- 
ment is now stipulated to be an agreement 
entered into by “one or more associations of 
bona fide employees according to the decision 
of the Minister of Labour” and to bind all 
the employers and employees in the “same 
trade, business or industry.’ The words 
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“bona fide,” “ according to the decision of the 
Minister of Labour” and “business” are in- 
serted in the section. Previously, the only 
provisions of the agreement which could be 
made obligatory were those relating to wages 
and hours. Under the amended Act, condi- 
tions laid down in the agreement as to ap- 
prenticeship and the proportion of apprentices 
to workmen in any establishment may be 
made binding on all persons in the trade. A 
joint committee of the employers and em- 
ployed who are parties to a binding agree- 
ment is given power to levy an assessment on 
the employers concerned, or if the agree- 
ment so provides, on both the employers and 
employees, for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of enforcing the agreement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council must, how- 
ever, approve the assessment rate and the 
estimated receipts and expenses, and quarterly 
reports of receipts and expenditures must 
be made to the Department of Labour. The 
levy may not exceed one-half of one per cent 
of the workman’s wages or of an employer’s 
payroll. When an agreement expires or is 
not renewed, any funds on hand must be 
turned over to the Department of Labour as 
trustee. Joint committees are constituted 
corporations under the Act with all the powers 
of an ordinary corporation but a joint com- 
mittee cannot be held liable for the damages 
suffered by an employee through a_ suit 
brought in good faith but unfounded in fact. 
If a committee does not establish a board of 
examiners to determine the competence of 
the workmen, as permitted by the original 
Act, workmen or apprentices who make a 
sworn declaration as to their experience, or 
apprenticeship for a five-year term, may claim 
at law rights accruing to them from a col- 
lective agreement. Claims under the Act by 
a workman, trade union or joint committee 
must be brought within six months. Labourers 
are not required to make a declaration. <A 
joint committee in any municipality of more 
than 10,000 population is given power to make 
obligatory a certificate of competency for the 
workmen and apprentices to be issued either 
by a board of examiners set up by the com- 
mittee or by the trade union concerned. A 
workman without such a certificate may not 
be employed in the industry in the district 
covered by the agreement. 


Special conditions are provided for certain 
parts of the building industry. No building 
in connection with the agricultural industry 
may be made subject to a collective agree- 
ment under the Act and workmen permanently 
employed in maintenance work in connection 
with churches, seminaries, colleges, convents, 
hospitals, orphanages and other such institu- 
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tions or with the maintenance of immovables 
mostly or wholly used as manufacturing estab- 
lishments may be paid a lower rate of wages 
than that fixed in the agreement for the dis- 
trict. Such agreements must take account of 
the permanent nature of the employment and 
any payments in kind. The amended Act 
stipulates also that no collective agreement 
may fix a lower wage for female employees 
than that established by the Quebec Muini- 
mum Wage Commission for the trade. No 
penalties were provided in the original Act 
but the amendment of this year declares any 
person, association or corporation violating 
the wages provisions of a collective agreement 
liable to pay to the joint committee for the 
industry an amount equal to twenty per cent 
of the wage claim as determined by the 
Court. If a workman voluntarily agrees to 
work for a lower wage than that established, 
he is lable to the same penalty. Violation 
of any other provision of a collective agree- 
ment made obligatory renders the offender 
lable to a fine not exceeding $10 and costs 
for a first offence and to not more than $50 
and costs for a second or subsequent offence. 
For giving false information to any inspector 
acting on behalf of a joint committee, re- 
fusing to give necessary information § or 
obstructing such person in the performance of 
his duties, a fine of not more than $25 and 
costs may be imposed for a first offence and 
not more than $50 and costs for a second or 
subsequent ‘offence. An employer who em- 
ploys without a certificate of competency a 
workman who is required by a joint com- 
mittee to have one is liable to a fine of $5 
and costs or, for a second offence, a fine of 
$10 and costs but only the joint committee 
may take action against such employer. 

A section in the Bill would have enabled 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
binding any terms of a collective agreement 
as to wages for the direct hire of an artisan’s 
services to a consumer and for the selling 
price of an article made by an artisan or his 
family for sale but this section was struck 
out by the Legislature. 

Four Bills to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were presented to the Legisla- 
ture but three failed to pass. One of the 
latter would have permitted compensation to 
be paid to orphans up to 18 years of age in- 
stead of 16. This provision was embodied in 
a Bill which was assented to. Another Bill 
would have raised the minimum weekly com- 
pensation in the case of dependent children 
from $10 to $12.50 and enabled payment for 
the first seven days if disability continued be- 
yond that time. This proposal was designed 
to restore certain conditions as they were be- 
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fore the amending Act of 1933. A third Bill 


that was rejected was designed to grant to an 
injured workman the right to choose his own 
physician as provided before the Act of 1933 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act on several points was passed. Un- 
der its provisions compensation is now pay- 
able in cases where disability lasts seven days 
instead of three weeks but the waiting per- 
iod of seven days is retained. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission is empowered 
to bring action against a municipal or school 
corporation for an accident to a workman 
any time within a year from the date on 
which it is informed as to the workman’s 
choice between action against such corpora- 
tion and claiming compensation under the 
Act, provided that the corporation is noti- 
fied by the Commission as to the work- 
man’s choice within thirty days after the 
Commission is informed. Prior to 1935, com- 
pensation was declared to be inalienable and 
exempt from seizure except where the Com- 
mission permitted. This power of the Com- 
mission is now done away with. An em- 
ployer who fails to transmit to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission the required 
information regarding an accident was liable 
to a fine and in addition to pay the com- 
pensation. -As the Act is amended, he is 
liable also to pay the costs of medical aid. 
Compensation is now payable in respect of 
dependent children or orphans up to the age 
of 18 years instead of 16. Where the depend- 
ents are an invalid husband or a widow and 
one child, the minimum compensation is $50 
a month and where there are two children 
or more the minimum is $54.16 a month or 
$12.50 a week. Previously, the Act fixed 
a minimum of $12.50 a week for an invalid 
husband or widow and one child or more. 
The minimum compensation for temporary 
or permanent total compensation is restored 
to $12.50 a week as it was before the Act of 
1933 by which it was reduced to $10. 

A section was added to enable the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission to allocate 
the general costs of an employer, who carries 
on several industries liable to different assess- 
ment rates, among all the industries carried 
on. None of the provisions of this amending 
Act apples to accidents which occurred be- 
fore its enactment. 

An amendment to the Civil Code prohibits 
any action under the Code against an em- 
ployer for an industrial accident but if the 
workman or his representatives have recourse 
against any person other than the employer 
of an injured workman under the provisions 
of the Civil Code, they may exercise such 
right, or claim from the employer under the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act. Another 
amendment to the Civil Code, which affects 
beneficiaries under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, prohibits any third person from 
receiving as remuneration or as collateral 
security or otherwise any part of an indemnity 
which an injured person or his representatives 
may claim. Eivery arrangement in violation 
of this provision is null and any payment 
made in pursuance of such arrangement is 
recoverable, 

An Act amending the Montreal Police 
Benevolent and Pension Society of 1892 was 
also enacted. 

A Bill was introduced to amend the Sunday 
Observance Act of Quebec to repeal the sec- 
tion declaring persons observing the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath day and ab- 
staining from work on that day not to be liable 
to punishment for working on Sunday provided 


Unemployment relief work has been pro- 
vided by National Parks Branch of the Interior 
Department according to the annual report. of 
the Commissioner for the fiscal year 1934, 
which has recently been published. For the 
relief of single, homeless men, appropriations 
totalling $1,050,000 (exclusive of the Golden- 
Donald advance) were authorized under the 
Relief Act, 1933, for disbursement by the De- 
partment of the Interior on public works in 
the National Parks of Canada and on the 
‘Golden-Revelstoke Highway. Additional ad- 
vances, totalling $70,000, were authorized for 
the relief of married, permanent park resi- 
dents. These funds were drawn on to the ex- 
tent of $67,471.82 during the fiscal year under 
review, leaving an unallotted balance of 
$2,528.18 as at March 31, 1934. The number 
of man-days of relief for single homeless men 
was 753,037 while for married permanent park 
residents the man-days of work was 24,697. 





According to the 1934 annual report of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Public Works and 
Mines, the average number of men employed 
in the coal mines during 1934 was 12,297, as 
compared with 11,884 in the previous year. 
The total number of man-days worked was 
2,680.265, as compared with 1,862,169 in the 
fiscal year of 1933, which is an increase of 
818,096 man-days. Coal output for the year 
was 5,526,987 tons of 2,240 pounds, as com- 
pared with the previous year’s output of 
3,663,671 tons, an increase of 1,863,316 tons. 
Coal sales for the year were 5,169,767 tons of 
2,240 pounds, as compared with the previous 
year’s sales of 3,277,251 tons, an increase of 
1,892.516 tons. The number of fatal accidents 
at the coal mines during the year was 25 as 
compared with 21 in the previous year. 
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other persons are not disturbed thereby. As 
discussion arose as to the right of the provin- 
cial Legislature to repeal this section, which 
was enacted shortly before the Lord’s Day Act 
of the Dominion Parliament in 1906, a motion 
was adopted to refer the question to the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

A resolution in favour of the adoption in 
Quebec of an old age pensions scheme under 
the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act was 
amended in favour of postponing action until 
the Dominion Parliament should take action 
along the lines recently forecast by the Prime 
Minister. Another resolution that the prov- 
ince should take action to give effect to any 
federal legislation regarding minimum wages, 
hours of labour, unemployment and other 
social insurance was amended to urge that 
the Provincial Government should study the 
federal legislation as it affects provincial laws 
and put it into effect if advisable. 


During the month of May 4,734 accidents 
were reported to The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 17 of these being fatal cases 
This compares with 4,486 during April and 
4.452 during May of 1934, and brings the total 
this year to date to 23,104, as against 20,130 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
total benefits awarded during May amounted 
to $470,142.60, of which $376,467.19 was for 
compensation and $93,675.41 for medical aid. 
The benefits awarded during April were $395,- 
732.31. . 


A National Minimum Wage Bill has been 
introduced in the House of Assembly, South 
Africa. The proposed measure provides for a 
compulsory minimum wage not exceeding one 
shilling per hour which is to be paid to em- 
ployees im various scheduled occupations ex- 
clusive of agriculture and government ad- 
ministration. The hours of works are limited 
to 9 per day and 50 per week with provision 
for overtime. 








Details of a proposed plan to aid at least 
2,000,000 unemployed youth were made public 
recently by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker. The plan 
calls for am adaptation of the present college 
student aid plan and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps ‘Camp program for the purpose of 
assisting in their own communities the large 
number of unemployed youth wmnaided by 
other work relief projects. The committee 
developing the proposed program of com- 
munity youth service was appointed as a result 
of a nation-wide conference on youth problems 
held last June. Representatives of many Gov- 
ernment agencies and educational and re- 
creational leaders co-operated in this confer- 
ence which laid the ground plans for the 
proposals to aid unemployed youth. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


PRESENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include: the extension to all em- 
ployees and employers in the specified indus- 
try and district, by Order in Council of agree- 
ments affecting painters at Quebec city, 
building trades at Saint Hyacinthe, bakers at 
Hull; modifications to the Orders in Council 
affecting bakers at Quebec and_ building 
trades at Montreal; an application for a 
change in the Order in Council affecting 
plumbers at Three Rivers, and applications for 
the extension of agreements affecting plum- 
bers at Hull, building trades at Drummond- 
ville, plumbers and electricians at Quebec, 
barbers and hairdressers at Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Sherbrooke, Saint MHyacinthe and 
Montreal, bakers at Montreal, longshoremen 
at Montreal and millinery workers at Mont- 
real. 
Under 


the Collective Labour Agreements 


Extension Act,* Quebec, the text of which was 


printed in the Lasour Gazette, May, 1934, 
page 417, applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by any asso- 
ciation of employees or employers, which is 
a party to a-collective agreement, to have 
those terms of such agreement which concern 
rates of wages and hours of labour made 
obligatory on all employees and employers 
in the same trade or industry within the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the follow- 
ing thirty days, objections may be made to 
the Minister of Labour. After this delay, if 
the Minister of Labour deems that the pro- 
visions of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance ” 
that would make the establishment of these 
conditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
be passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade or in- 
dustry in the territory included in the agree- 
ment from the date of the publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory are to govern all individual 
labour contracts in the specified trades and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee 
will have effect unless expressly prohibited in 
the agreement which has been approved by 
Order in Council. The applications for exten- 
sion of agreements have been noted and the 
conditions of the various agreements made 





* For amendments see page 526, 


obligatory by Orders in Council have been 
given in the LAasour GAZETTE beginning in the 
issue of June, 1934, 


Painters, Quepec—An Order in Council, 
approved May 2, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 4, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain paint- 
ing contractors of Quebec and the National 
Catholic Union of Painters of Quebec, Incor- 
porated, (The application for the extension 
of this agreement was noted in the LaAsour 
Gazette, April, page 323). The terms of the 
Order in Council are as follows:— 

T—The words “Journeymian painter” signify 
and include any person doing painting work 
either with a paint-brush or pneumatic machine, 
varnishing, painting, decorating, papering or 
imitation or gilding or glazing. 

I1.—The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the counties 
of Quebec, Portneut, Charlevoix, Levis, Mont- 
morency and Beauce.. 

IIIa) In the Cities of Quebec and Levis 
and in a radius of 10 miles from their limits, 
the minimum wage of a painter shall be $0.45 
per hour. 

b) Notwithetatne the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and with the exception of 
the City of Quebec, of Levis and of a radius of 
10 miles from their limits, it is stipulated and 
agreed that in all the municipalities of the said 
jurisdiction determined in article 2, having a 
population of less than 5,000 souls according to 
the last census of the Dominion of Canada, or 
where the general building contracts, the total 
cost whereof, wages and materials included, is 
less than $5,000.00, the rate of wages per hour 
shall be ($0.40) forty cents. 

IV—tThe wages of apprentices shall be as 
follows:— 


lst year.. why 10 per hour 
2nd year.. 15 
ard year.. 209K a 


After three years, the apprentices will receive 
($0.10) ten cents less than the wages fixed for 
the journeymen in the course of their first year 
of as journeymen. 

V—Any work done outside of the regular 
hours will be paid at the rate of time and a 
half, with regard to the regular wage and double 
time after midnight. There will be no work 
on Sundays and feasts of obligation, on St.- 
Jean-Baptiste Day and on Labor Day; in case 
of necessity, work done on those days shall be 
paid at the rate of double time. 

VI—Painters engaged in the upkeep of pub- 
lic buildings (as set forth in article 2, Chap- 
ter 176, R.S.Q. 1925) or the buildings of a manu- 
facturing establishment, if they are permanent 
employees, and paid per month or per week, 
shall receive a minimum wage of $16.00 per 
week, 

The employer may deduct from the workman’s 
wages, $3.00 per month, and per room, if such 
workman lives in the establishment. A maximum 
deduction of ($0.20) twenty cents per meal will 
be allowed if the workman boards in the estab- 
lishment. 
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Vil—wWhatever be the form or kind of the 
individual labour contract entered into, that is 
to say, whether it be for work by the job or 
otherwise, and whether such contract has been 
entered into between an individual, or an em- 
ployer and an employee, the latter is entitled 
to a remuneration, with regard to the number 
of working hours and according to the trade 
‘carried on, equal to that to which he would 
have been entitled in virtue of the rates of 
wages and the provisions of the Collective 
Labour Agreement rendered obligatory by an 
Order in Council enacted in virtue of Article 4. 

VIII —Notwithstanding the provision of 
Article 2 of the present agreement, the parties 
signing the said agreement must comply with 
the provisions of the said agreement when they 
are exercising their activities outside of the 
territorial jurisdiction determined in article 2. 

IX—The hours of labour shall be in con- 
formity with the provisions of Order in Coun- 
ceil No. 1496 of July 12th 1933, for the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Extension of 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, respecting 
the limiting of working hours (23 Geo. V, Chap- 
ter 40).* 

In case of non-application of said Order 
in Council or of authorized derogation thereto 
by competent authority, the hours of labour 
shall be nine (9) hours per day, from the 
lst of April to the 30th of September, and 
of eight (8) hours per day from the Ist of 
October to the 3lst of March. 

X.—The travelling expenses and board of 
workmen who are sent out of town shall be 
paid by the employers. 

XI — AI] workmen shall be paid on the Friday 
of each week. 

XTi—The present agreement does not apply 
to Agricultural Industry. 

XIla.—The present agreement does not apply 
to building contracts signed before the publica- 
tion in the Quebec Official Gazette of the Order 
in Council approving the present request. 

XIII.—The present agreement shall remain in 
force until the 30th of April 1936; it shall re- 
new itself automatically each year unless one 
of the contracting parties hereto notify the 
other party, thirty days before the expira- 
tion of the said time, of his intention of amend- 
ing or repealing the same. 


Buimwpina ‘TRADES, 
Order in Council, approved April 27 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette May 4, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between the City of Saint Hyacinthe, certain 
contractors and the Trade Union of Building 
Workers of Saint Hyacinthe. Following cer- 
tain objections made to the application, a 
change was made in article III eliminating 
the appointment by the joint council of a 
board of examiners. (The application for the 
extension of this agreement was noted in the 
Lasour Gazetts, April, page 323.) The terms 
of the Order in Council as approved are:— 

1. The minimum rate of wages per hour to 


be the following for each of the following 
trades:— 





* Maximum of 8 hours per day, 
on pubic works, ete., 
per day, 
page 776). 


40 per week, except 
for which maximum is 6 hours 
36 per week (Labour Gazette, August, 1933, 


SAINT HyactIntHE—An 


Wages per 

Trades. hour 
Bricklayers. as $0 50 
Joiners and - car penters. . le petoahadle 35 
Cement fnisiters.<« <1) «<a. «see 35 
Electricians... .. .. «+ «- «+ @ oo 
FLOG.. CALTICTS ox ents cardeebacs Sheet 35 
Labourers (common) . Soe SN 30 
Lathers—-metabieey 29 . 84s. see 35 
Lathers—wood. [D1 Sebi «9% oo 
MiasOiis . sef.../6% pi .. AM ae Staal 50 
Marble setters. . we Siig’ v.ahwte 40 
Ornamental iron w orkers: 

Briectorsnsiiany ee? site ae salle 40 

Helpers. . de A ik oes te 35 
Pastiters e5< jee ar are ie 30 
Plasterers... .. ies, ae 50 
Roofer “9—sfate mad tile. he lS) 40) 
Roofers—composition.. .. .. .. .. 35 
Sheet: metalaworkersigviu bass) as 40 
‘Pile. settereue ‘ia sen alecaent |... we 40 
Terrazzo lay ers. : Je eas 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . ae 35 
Stationary enginemen .. .. 35 
However: a) A reduction of $0.11 10 per hour 


for the following trades: bricklayers, 
and plasterers, and, 

b) A reduction of $0.05 per hour for the 
other trades, i.e.: joiners and carpenters, elec- 
tricians. plumbers and steamfitters, cement fin- 
ishers, hod-carriers, labourers, lathers—wood 
and metal, marble setters, ornamental iron 
workers (erectors and helpers), painters, roof- 
ers—slate and tile, roofers—composition, sheet 
metal workers, tile setters, terrazzo layers and 
stationary enginemen, will be permitted for 
journeymen the capacity of whom is lowered 
on account of age, invalidity or any other 
deficiency and who consequently cannot give 
the normal amount of work. However, the 
proportion of workmen of this class on a given 
work shall not exceed one per five qualified 
jyourneymen or fraction of this number. 

II. The following minimum wages will be 
paid to apprentices in the trades mentioned 
in article (I) with the exception of labourers: 


masons 


Per hour 
Ist year.. $0 124 
2nd year. 174 
3rd year. 921 


III.+ The eoines estes will not appoint 
a Board of Examiners, any workmen using the 
tools of a trade being considered as journey- 
men-workmen of the said trade and being on- 
titled to the minimum wages fixed at article I 
or at article VII, as the case may be 

However, the Joint Committee shall issue, 
upon justified request by the interested parties, 
annual cards of competency for apprentices 
contemplated in article II and special licences 
identifying the workmen contemplated in the 
second paragraph of article I and incapable, 
for some cause, of giving a normal amount of 
work. 

IV. The territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the present agreement comprises the Saint 
Hyacinthe county. 

V. Are exempted from the provisions of this 
agreement: 

a) Those engaged in the agricultural indus- 
oy or farms; 

b) The municipal corporations carrying on 
certain unemployment relief work. 

ec) The building contracts signed and the 
building works already started before the pub- 





t As amended. 
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lication in the Quebec Official Gazette of the 
Order in Council rendering obligatory the 
present collective agreement. 

VI. The duration of labour shall be in con- 
formity with the provisions of Order in Council 
No. 1253 of the 14th of June, 1933, and amend- 
ments thereto, for the putting into force of the 
Act respecting the limiting of hours of work 
(23 Geo. V, ch. 40).* For building works ex- 
empted from the dispositions of the said Act, 
the regular day of work shall be eight (8) 
hours for qualified workmen and shall not 
exceed nine hours for labourers, helpers and 
unqualified workmen. 


VII. The maintenance men, if permanent 
and paid monthly or weekly, shall benefit from 
the following conditions of labour: 

a) Salary of qualified workmen: not less 
than $15 per week; salary of unqualified work- 
men or labourers: not less than $12 per week; 

b) Hours of labour: 55 per week. Over- 
time shall be paid according to rates mentioned 
in article I; 

ec) The employer may subtract from the em- 
ployee’s salary $2 per month and per room, if 
such workman lives in the establishment. A 
maximum reduction of $0.20 per meal is author- 
ized if the workman is boarded in the estab- 
lishment. 

VIII. The present agreement shall be valid 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council ap- 
proving the present petition and shall remain 
in force during 12 months from such date. 

The present agreement shall renew itself 
automatically unless one of the contracting 
parties hereto notifies the other party of its 
intention of amending or repealing the same 
at least 30 days before its expiration. 


Bakers, Hutyu—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved May 10, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 18, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
bakery owners and master bakers and the 
Association of Employed Bakers and Confec- 
tioners, Registered for the counties of Hull, 
Pontiac, Gatineau and Papineau. (The appli- 
cation for the extension of this agreement was 
noted in the Lasour GazmerTTs, April, page 323). 
The terms of the Order in Council are: 

I. The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the present agreement comprises the town of 
Hull and the villages of Aylmer and Pointe- 
Gatineau and a radius of 40 miles from their 
limits. 

IIl.—a) Master bakers baking 230 bags of 
flour or more per week (bags of 98 pounds) 
shall pay their employees as follows: 

Per week 


Ist baker.. Te. ot ee Ee oS 
DOO Ae . Weta Rabe A ~ > eee eeaoerte 25 
RIC Me nee erates), ea omre ka? 22 
Be Aen. a te ee LS, tae, 18 
STO MEL Aish. aMby oO ot bot SEO OTS. 2 14 
Git hyo Biker sateen F 12 


b) Master bakers baking from 150 to 229 
bags of flour per week: 





* Maximum of 8 hours per day, 40 per week, except 
on public works, ete., for which maximum is 6 hours 
per day, 36 per week (Lasour Gazette, July, 1933, page 
701). 
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Per week 
Ist. baker... Cae. ted wu teck. ike oe $25 
Doma KeVai7 Mee . Sy MEL «fist. w vce ~. vie 22 
Sid Aker . See ce AY ee hore Bak 18 
Ate Daler aMetals ios easily ae hd oe 14 
Bth spa keriar ate. ered tte weg. ch ete ee 12 


c) Master bakers baking from 80 to 149 bags 
of flour per week: 


Per week 
ISU Oa KCl GH atin tagelehs- acoy- vhs, «ee 
Aaa a, KCl a a BR, hae bsg te 18 
cA KCY peerne Re Wie GO aie noe ae 14 
ACT a eCP , ere eee” ek ee ee ae 12 


d) Master bakers baking not more than 80 
bags of flour per week: 


Per week 
LR OAKeY . Sees. sa ee Oe cs $18 
DANCY CEC Sage RT ule ewer > i: wR 14 
SLO TOARer Oe ee, tiesto es 3 eee 12 


e) The weekly wage of confectioners shall 
be at least $20. The weekly wage of appren- 
tices confectioners of at least 3 years’ experi- 
ence shall be at least $12. 

The weekly wage of apprentices confectioners 
less than 3 years’ experience shall be at least 
36. 

f) Apprentices: 

Master bakers employing two workmen bakers 
or more shall have the right to employ only one 
apprentice at $6 per week if such apprentice 
has less than 2 years’ experience. If he has 
more than 2 years’ experience the minimum 
oie wage to be paid shall be not less than 

pak 
g) The supplementary or temporary em- 
ployees shall receive at least $3 per day. An 
employee unable to work shall pay a substi- 
tute the same amount he is receiving. 

h) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding subsections, the salaries to be paid 
outside the limits of the town of Hull and the 
villages of Aylmer and Pointe-Gatineau, may 
be reduced 15%. 

III. Duration of labour: 

The duration of labour shall be 60 hours per 
week; overtime work shall be paid at the rate 
of ordinary work. 

IV. The present agreement shall be valid 
from the date of the publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council ap- 
proving the present request and shall remain 
in force until the Ist of March, 1936. It shall 
then renew itself, automatically each year, un- 
less a notice of thirty days be given before the 
expiration of this term, by one of the contract- 
ing parties to the other, that he desires to have 
the same modified or repealed. 


Bakers, QuEBEC—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved May 10, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 18 (with corrections pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
25) amends a previous Order in Council gov- 
erning the bakery trade at Quebec, the terms 
of which were published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, page 148. The modifications to the 
original Order in Council thus approved and 
later corrected are as follows: 

1. The second paragraph of article 1 is re- 
placed by the following: 


“When less than 30 bags of flour per week 
are baked, the men shall be paid eighty cents 
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per bag of flour, it being understood, however, 
for 28 to 30 bags, the minimum wage for the 
foreman shall not exceed $22 per week, as 
established hereinabove.” 

2. Article 3 is amended by the addition of 
the following paragraph: 

“The number of bags of flour per man applies 
to workshops where the baking shall not be less 
than 30 bags and not more than 60 bags.” 

3. Article 4 is replaced by the following: 

“4. In shops baking more than sixty bags 
per week, the wages for apprentices shall be 
at least $6 per week. Subsequent increases 
shall be fixed by an agreement between the 
employer and the employee, subject to con- 
firmation by the Joint Committee.” 

4. The following article 7a is added: 

“7a. However, in the counties of Portneuf 
and Lotbiniére, only master-bakers selling all 
or any part of their product in one or more 
adjoining counties belonging to the judicial 
district of Quebec, shall be subject to the 
present provisions. 

County of Portneuf: 

A master-baker who bakes less than 30 bags 
per week, shall pay his workmen the amount 
of sixty-five cents per bag, to be distributed 
among them. If the baking exceeds thirty 
bags, article 7 shall apply.” 

County of Lotbiniére: 

Only master-bakers of the county of Lot- 
biniére shall be subject to the same conditions 
as those concerning the master-bakers of the 
county of Portneuf who sell all or a part of 
their production in one or more of the adja- 
cent counties belonging to the judicial district 
of Quebec.” 

5. The following article 7b is added: 

“7b. The bakers of doughnuts and rolls shall 
be subject to the following scale of wages: 


Per week 
First man.. ees) eee A ee $20 
Secondtanane.fwst.0r..Je.8) >: ey 18 
hivdsanaiy elo wel eae) ) td 
Fourtheman.u) 4. ‘ ene 8 


6. The following article 7c is added: 
7c. Employees, wages shall be paid weekly.” 


Burtpine Traves, Monrrear—An Order in 
Council, approved May 25 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 1, amends 
the previous Order in Council governing 
building trades at Montreal, the terms of 
which were published in the Lasour Gazerre, 
May, page 424. (The application for this 
amendment was noted in the LaBour GaAzerre, 
May, page 426.) The terms of the amend- 
ment are as follows: 

1. Article 1 is modified by the addition of 
the following two classifications: 


Elevator mechanics.. 


$0 75 
Helpers. . 


0 523 


la. A) The wage for plasterers mentioned in 
article 4 of the Order in Council, is 50 cents 
instead of 40 cents; 

B) The wage for roofers—slate and tile— 
mentioned in article 4 of the Order in Council, 
is 45 cents instead of 40 cents. 

2. Article IV is modified by the addition of 
the following two classifications, immediately 
after the list of trades: 


Hlevator mechanics; 03) RO 
Helpeng!, ~fP4, 9 sae? fom, 1h Qe 0 


> 
ov 
23 
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3. The Order in Council is modified by the 
addition of the following article IV-D: 

“TV-D. Any overtime work as well as work 
done on New Year’s Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas, will be paid at the rate of time 
and a half the regular salary.” 

3a. “ Elevator mechanics and their helpers 
shall receive double their regular wages for 
any overtime work done after 5 p.m., on 
ordinary days; Saturday afternoons as well as 
Sundays, New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday and Labour Day.” 

PLuMBERS, THREE Rivers—An application 
has been made and published in the Quebec 
Offical Gazette, May 18, for a modification 
to the Order in Council for this industry 
(LaBour GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1146). 
The modification provides, for the inclusion of 
wages for apprentices at from 10 cents per 
hour during the first year to 18 cents during 


the fourth year. 


PuumBers, Huiu—dApplication has _ been 
made and printed in the Quebec Official Gaz- 
ette, May 11, for the extension of an agree- 
ment between certain plumbing and steam- 
fitting contractors of Hull and the Associa- 
tion of Plumbing and Heating Employees. 
The wage rates in the application are $1.25 
per hour for master plumbers (personal ser- 
vices), 75 cents for journeymen, apprentices 
from 10 cents per hour during first year to 
25 cents during fourth year, improvers 40 - 
cents during first six months and 50 cents 
during second six months. 


Bumpina Trapes, DrRuMMONDVILLE.—Ap- 
plication has been made and printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 18, for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between certain con- 
tractors of Drummondville and the National 
Catholic Union of Building Trades of Drum- 
mondville. The rates of wages in the agree- 
ment include:—bricklayers and masons, 60. 
cents; plasterers and plumbers and steam- 
fitters, 55 cents; electricians, 50 cents; carpen- 
ters and joiners, 45 cents; cement finishers, 
marble setters, painters, slate and tile roofers, 
sheet metal workers, tile setters, terrazzo 
layers, ornamental ironworkers (erectors) 40 
cents; ornamental iron workers’ helpers, com- 
position roofers, hod carriers, lathers (metal 
and wood) 35 cents; stationary enginemen 
and common labourers, 30 cents. 


PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS, QuEBEC.—Ap- 
plication has been made and printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between certain con- 
tractors and the Brotherhood of Plumbers and 
Electricians of Quebec, Incorporated. The 
wage rates in the agreement are 45 cents per 
hour for journeymen and from 10 cents per 
hour for apprentices during first year to 18 
cents during fourth year. 
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BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—Ap- 
plication has been made and printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 25 for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between the Union of 
Master Barbers and Hairdressers of Quebec, 
Incorporated, and the Catholic Union of. Jour- 
neymen Barbers of Quebec, Incorporated. The 
wage rates for Journeymen are $15 per week 
and 50 per cent of gross receipts over $25 per 
week for each journeyman; female hair- 
dressers to be paid according to the orders 
of the Minimum Wage Board. If paid by the 
hour $1 per hour, or if by the work done, the 
prices are stipulated in the agreement for 
each piece of work. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS.— 
Application has been made and printed in. the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between the National 
Catholic Union of Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Three Rivers and the National 
Catholic Union of Employed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Three Rivers. The minimum 
wage rate for men is $15 per week plus 50 
per cent. of receipts over $25 per week, the 
minimum wage for women is $12.50 per week. 
Minimum prices are set for piece work. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE.— 
Application has been made and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, for the 
extension of an agreement between the Mas- 
ter Barbers and Hairdressers’ Union of the 
district of Saint Francis (City of Sherbrooke) 
and the Union of Employed Barbers of the 
District of Saint Francis (City of Sherbrooke). 
Minimum wage rates for barbers and _ hair- 
dressers are $13 per week plus 50 per cent of 
any receipts exceeding $20 per week made by 
the employee; extra employees 45 cents per 
hour. Prices for piece or job work are stipu- 
lated in the agreement. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SAINT HYACINTHE 
—Application has been made and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 25, for the 
extension of an agreement between the Trade 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Saint Hyacinthe and the Trade Union of Em- 
ployed Barbers and Hairdressers of Saint Hya- 
cinthe. Minimum wage for men in the agree- 
ment is $13 per week plus 50 per cent of all 
receipts over $18 made by the employee. 
Minimum wage for women $12.50 per week. 
Extra employees 45 cents per hour. Prices 
for piece work are set for each type of work. 

BarBERS AND HarrpRessers, Montreau.—aAp- 
plication has been made and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette May 25, for the ex- 
tension of an agreement between the Trade 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
the Island of Montreal and the Trade Union 
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of Employed Barbers of the Island of Mont- 
real. Minimum wage rates for barbers and 
hairdressers (men) are $15 per week plus 50 
per cent of all receipts in excess of $25 per 
week made by the employee. Minimum wage 
for women hairdressers $12.50 per week. Extra 
employees 45 cents per hour. Prices are set 
for piece work. 


Bakers, Montreat.—Application has been 
made and printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 25, for the extension of an 
agreement between certain master bakers and 
bakery owners and the Union of Bakery 
Workers of Montreal. The wage rates in 
the agreement are $22 per week for men in 
charge of the oven or of the dough or of the 
pastry, $18 for journeymen bakers, helpers 
and labourers employed inside the bakery, 
$15 for salesmen, $10 for first year apprentices 
and $12 for second year apprentices. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, MontreaL.—Application has 
been made and printed in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 1, for the extension of an agree- 
ment between certain inland navigation com- 
panies and the Longshoremen’s Union of 
Montreal governing conditions in the loading 
and unloading of ships engaged in inland 
navigation in the Montreal Harbour. The 
wage rates are 42 cents per hour for day 
work and 45 cents for night work. 


Minuinery Workers, Montrear—Applica- 
tion has been made and printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 1, for the extension of 
an agreement between the Association of 
Manufacturers of Millinery and Women’s and 
Children’s Headwear and the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union, Local No. 49. The weekly wage rates 
are: $31 for hand blockers, $28 for straw 
operators, fabric operators, blockers and cut- 
ters, $19 for drapers and $14 for trimmers. 


According to the annual report recently 
published by the Hollinger Mining Company, 
employees have co-operated enthusiastically 
in the welfare plans established by the com- 
pany in 1934. Last year a savings plan calling 
for a voluntary contribution of $1 per em- 
ployee each two weeks, and carrying $250 
extra insurance, was inaugurated. Initially, 
95 per cent of the employees availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and since then prac- 
tically 100 per cent have joined the plan. The 
savings have now reached a total of $65,000. 
Group insurance, starting at $500 and increas- 
ing to’ $1,500 in five years, was started at the 
same time. Under this group policy, $26,000 
in death claims was paid during the year. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS IN ONTARIO AND ALBERTA 


TATUTES have been recently enacted in 

Ontario and Alberta designed to promote 
the establishment of standards of wages and 
hours of labour by agreement between the em- 
ployers and employed in any industry in any 
zone or zones of the province and to enable 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to de- 
clare any written agreement as to wages and 
hours binding, for not more than one year, 
on all persons engaged or employed in the 
industry in the zone or zones to which it 
applies if, in the opinion of the ‘Minister of 
Labour for the province, the agreement was 
arrived at “by a proper and sufficient repre- 
sentation of employees and employers.” The 
Acts and schedules of wages and hours are 
to be enforced by the Minimum Wage Boards 
and penalties are provided for violation of 
the Act or the schedules. Joint boards may 
be set up by the parties in any industry to 
hear complaints and assist in enforcing the 
terms of the schedule as to wages and hours. 


Except in the references to other provincial 
statutes and departments and in two other 


particulars, the Ontario and Alberta Acts are 


ilentical. The Ontario Act requires wages 
found to be due and unpaid to be paid to the 
Minimum Wage Board on behalf of the 
Provincial Treasurer or of the employee 
in the discretion of the magistrate. The 
Alberta statute requires wages to be paid to 
the employee. Further, to the Bill as pre- 
sented to the Alberta Legislature was added 
Part IV empowering the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations presenting 
standard specifications as to commodities for 
industrial use or for sale in the province. 


The text of the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario follows: — 


1. This Act may be cited as The Industrial 
Standards Act, 1935. 

2. In this Act,— 

(a) “ Association of Employees” shall mean 
a group of employees organized for the 
purpose of advancing their economic 
conditions and which is free from un- 
due influence, domination, restraint or 
interference by employers or associations 
of employers; 

(b) “ Deputy Minister” shall 
Deputy Minister of Labour; 

(c) “Employee” shall mean and _ include 
every person engaged in any industry 
who is in receipt of or entitled to com- 
pensation for labour’ performed in 
Ontario whether such labour is_ per- 
formed on the premises of the employer 
or of the employee or elsewhere and 
whether such compensation is on the 
basis of time or of the amount of work 
performed or piece work, but shall not 
include domestic servants; 


mean the 


’ sidering the condition of 


(d) “ Employer” shall mean and_ include 
every person, corporation, partnership, 
firm, manager, representative, principal, 
agent, contractor, and _ subcontractor, 
directly or indirectly responsible for the 
payment of wages to an employee; 

(e) “Industry ” shall mean and_ include 
every business, calling, trade, undertak- 
ing and work of any nature whatsoever 
and any branch thereof in which there 
are employees and employers except the 
mining and agricultural industries; 

(f) “ Minister” shall mean the Minister of 
Labour or such member of the Execu- 
tive Council as is for the time being 
pore: with the administration of this 

Cts ; 

(g) “ Officer” shall mean Industrial Stand- 
ards Officer appointed under the author- 
ity of this Act; 

(h) “Regulations” shall mean the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council under the authority of this 


Act; 

(i) “Schedule” shall include schedule of 
wages and schedule of hours of labour; 

(j) “Schedule of Hours of Labour” shall 
mean a schedule of the maximum number 
of hours in each day or of days in each 
week, or of both, which an employee 
shall be permitted to work; 

(k) “Schedule of Wages” shall mean a 
schedule of the minimum wages or re- 
muneration payable to an employee. 


PART I 


3. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint one or more persons as_ Industrial 
Standards Officers whose duty it shall be to 
assist in @arrying out the provisions of this Act 
and of the regulations and schedules. 

4. Every officer shall have such powers and 
duties as may be prescribed by this Act and 
regulations and shall have authority to con- 
duct enquiries and investigations respecting all 
matters coming within the scope of this Act 
and of the regulations and shall, for such pur- 
poses, have all the powers, rights and privi- 
leges as a commissioner appointed under The 
Public Enquiries Act. 

5. The Minister may define and_ redefine 
yones in the various industries for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act and the regulations. 

6. The Minimum Wage Board shall have 
authority to enforce the provisions of this 
Act and of the regulations and schedules. 


PART II 


7. The Minister may, upon the petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers en- 
gaged in such industry in any one or more 
zones, for the purpose of investigating or con- 
labour and _ the 
practices prevailing in such industry and for 
negotiating standard or uniform rates. of 
wages and hours and days of labour in each 
industry in said zone or zones. 

8. The employees and employers in attend- 
ance may formulate and agree upon a schedule 
of wages and of hours of labour for all or 
any class of employees -in such industry with- 
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in such zone or zones and the parties to every 
agreement entered into under the authority 
of this Act shall assist in maintaining the 
standard of wages and hours and days of 
labour provided for by any schedule affecting 
such parties. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and of hours of labour for 
any industry is agreed upon in writing by a 
proper and_ sufticient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve 
thereof, and upon his recommendation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force for a period not 
exceeding twelve months and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which such schedule applies. 

10. No such schedule shall become effective 
until ten days after publication of the order 
in council in the Ontario Gazette. 

ll. Every employer’ affected by any 
schedule shall cause a copy of such schedule 
to be posted in a conspicuous place where his 
employees are engaged in their duties so 
that the same may be readily seen and read 
by all employees and further shall cause such 
schedule to be there maintained so long as 
it remains in force. 


PAR TYIIT 


12. The Minister may investigate and en- 
quire into any partnership or association and 
if he considers any such partnership or asso- 
ciation is being used for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the provisions of this Act or the regula- 
tions, he may, in writing, declare any or every 
partner or member of such partnership or 
association an employee for the purpose of 
this Act and the regulations. 


13. Whenever a schedule is in force, the 
Minimum Wage Board may require any em- 
ployer affected thereby to,— 


(a) furnish the name, address and age of 
all employees and such further informa- 
tion respecting wages, hours and days 
and conditions of labour as may be 
required; 

(6) produce for inspection at a place named 
by the Board any books, registers, pay- 
rolls, financial statements, attendance 
records, time records, contracts of em- 
ployment and all such records as may 
be deemed necessary. 


14. The Lieutenant-Governor in \Council may 
make such regulations not inconsistent with this 
Act as he may deem necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of this Act and for the 
efficient administration thereof and such regnulia- 
tions shall be published in the Ontario Gazette, 
and upon being so published shall have the 
same force and effect as if enacted in this 
Act and such regulations may be repealed, 
altered or amended from time to time and such 
repeal, alterations or amendment shall be pub- 
lished in the Ontario Gazette and upon being 
so published shall have the same force and 
effect as if enacted in this Act. 

15. In every zone or group of zones to which 
any schedule applies, the employees and em- 
ployers engaged in the industry to which such 
schedule applies may establish a board of not 
more than five members, one of whom may act 
as chairman, and such board shall hear com- 
plaints of emiployees and employers to whom 
such schedule applies, and shall generally assist 
in enforcing such schedule. 
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16. (1) No employer shall pay or cause to 
be paid to any employee wages or remuneration 
of a sum. less ‘than is prescribed by any schedule 
nor shall he require or permit any employee 
to work a greater number of hours in each day 
or a greater number of days in each week than 
is prescribed by any schedule, which schedules 
apply to the industry in which the employee 
or employer is engaged and to the zone in 
which the employer’s business is located or in 
which the work is performed. 

(2) Everyone who violates any of the pro- 
visions of subsection 1 shall be guilty of an 
offence and shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than $25 and not exceeding $100, and in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for ia term not 
to exceed three months, and in addition shall 
pay to the Minimum Wage Board, on ‘behalf of 
the Provincial Treasurer, or of the employee 
in the discretion of the magistrate, the full 
amount of the wages then found to be unpaid 
under the provisions of the schedule and in 
default of payment the said amount of wages 
may be recoverable by distress at the instanice 
of the Minimum Wage Board. 

17. (1) No employee shall agree or consent 
to be employed for wages or remuneration of a 
sum less than he is entitled to by any schedule 
nor shall any employee work a greater number 
of hours in each diay, or a greater number of 
days in each week than is prescribed by any 
schedule, which schedules apply to the industry 
in which the employee or employer is engaged 
and the zone in which the employer’s business 
is located or in which the work is performed. 

(2) Everyone who violates any of the pro- 
visions of subsection 1 shall be guilty of an 
offence and shail, be liable to a fine of not 
less than $1 and not exceeding $10 and in 
default of payment to not more than ten days 
imprisonment. 

(3) Every person who violates any of the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations shall 
be guilty of an offence under this Act and 
shall, wpon conviction, where no penalty his 
been specifically provided, be liable to a fine 
of mot less than $1 and not exceeding $100 and 
in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
not more than thirty days. 

(4) Every penalty imposed for an_ offence 
under this Act shall be recoverable under The 
Summary Convictions Act. 

18. (1) The provisions of The Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, 1932, The Master and 
Servant Act, The Minimum Wage Act, The 
Public and Other Works Wages Act, The Wages 
Act, The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1932, and The Woodmen’s Employment Act, 
1934, shall be read and construed subject ito 
the provisions of this Act, but in no case shall 
the wages prescribed by any schedule to this 
Act be for a less amount nor shall the hours 
of labour prescribed by any schedule to this 
Act be for a greater number of hours in each 
day or days in each week than is prescribed 
by any of such Acts. 

(2) The wage rates for women and girls 
prescribed by any schedule shall not be for 
lesser amounts nor shall the number, of hours 
of labour in each day or the number of days 
of labour in each- week be greater than is pro- 
vided in The Minimum Wage Act or The 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 1932, 
and the regulations thereunder. 

(3) The wage rates for apprentices to whom 
The Apprenticeship Act, 1928, applies shall 
be the rates provided under said Act and the 
regulations thereunder. 
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19. This Act shall not extend to persons 
employed by the Government of the Province 
of Ontario or by any of the Departments there- 
of or to any municipal corporation or by 
any board or commission created by any Act 
of this Legislature. 

20. This Act shall come into force on the day 
upon which it receives the Royal Assent. 


First Agreement Under Act 


Under the Ontario statute an order in coun- 
cil, May 30, 1935, on the recommendation of 
the Minister. of Public Welfare, Municipal 
Affairs and Labour, made binding upon all 
employees and employers in the plumbing, 
steamfitting and gas fitting industry a schedule 


Trends in Vacation Policies 


“Recent Trends in Vacation Policies for 
Wage Earners” is the subject of a brochure 
recently issued by the Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton University. It is pointed 
out that before 1919, comparatively few firms 
gave vacations to any but tneir white-collar 
workers. “The others stayed on the job, when 
there was a job, fifty-two weeks a year.” The 
growth of industrial relations techniques since 
the war has been. a force in favour of vacations 
for all types of workers. It was found that 
companies have examined their labour policies 
more critically in the light of new standards 
and have become more aware of the advan- 
tages of morale and a favourable attitude to- 
ward the company on the part of all of their 
employees. The action of unusually progres- 
sive companies has stimulated that of others 
who might not have taken. the lead themselves. 
Increased channels of communication between 
management and employees have made it 
possible for employees to present their case for 
vacations, as for other industrial relations 
activities. 

“This tendency has been influenced by the 
pace of machine production which has been 
felt by the shop workers more than ever 
before,” the report states, “and particularly 
during the depression, employees in many 
stable companies have been called upon to 
exert more sustained mental effort and 
physical co-ordination than an earlier genera- 
tion would have deemed possible.” 

The survey also revealed that the policy 
of giving vacations with pay to wage earners 
has increased markedly in favour and appli- 
cation during the past year. New plans have 
been installed by several large and important 
industrial concerns and older plans have been 
made more liberal or re-established after hav- 
ing been discontinued during the depression. 

“Vacation plans applying to hourly and 
piece-rate workers were discontinued in great 
numbers during the depression. In many 


of wages and hours of labour agreed to in 
writing by representatives of the employees 
and employers. This schedule is applicable 
in a zone including the city of Toronto and 
its vicinity from June 1, 1935, to May 30, 
1986. The schedule provides for eight hours 
per day, forty hours per week, an da minimum 
wage rate of 85 cents per hour for journey- 
men and 55 cents for junior mechanics for all 
work contracted for prior to July 31, 1935, 
and 90 cents and 60 cents per hour respectively 
on work contracted for thereafter; time and 
one-half for overtime, Saturdays and Sundays 
and specified statutory holidays, double time. 


cases the discontinuance was announced as 
temporary and the company stated that it 
hoped to put the plan into effect again as 
soon as business conditions made such action 
possible. During the past year and a half, 
several of these plans have been reinstated; 
others are still inoperative. On the other 
hand, new plans have been established and 
the matter is under discussion in several large 
concerns. By the spring of 1985, the tide 
seems to have turned once more toward an 
increase in the number and coverage of such 
plans.” 

The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, of 
Saskatchewan has been proclaimed in force as 
from April 15, 1935. The provisions of this 
Act were outlined in the last issue of the 
Labour Gazette, page 416. 








In a report recently presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Labour, the British 
Government states that it is not prepared to 
ratify the Convention of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations) con- 
cerning fee-charging employment agencies. 
While the Government is in favour of the 
development of the work of the national em- 
ployment exchanges so as to offer the widest 
practicable range of services for the free use 
of the public, it does not agree that it is de- 
sirable to abolish the specialized services pro- 
vided by fee-charging agencies that are con- 
ducted with due regard to the public interest. 
The Government relies on local authorities in 
the United Kingdom to obviate the possibility 
of abuse under the powers which they exercise 
in accordance with existing legislation or in 
pursuance of private Acts. In these circum- 
stances the Government was not prepared to 
ratify the Convention. 





On May 21, Hon. David A. Croll, Ontario 
Minister of Welfare and Municipal Affairs, 
was sworn in as Minister of Labour. It is 
understood that the work of the departments 
of labour and welfare will be co-ordinated. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA, MANITOBA AND 
ONTARIO IN 1934 


Alberta 


ee seventeenth annual report of the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
shcws that there was a considerable increase in 
the number of accidents in the calendar year 
1934. During that period there were 9,608 
accidents—-an increase of 1,448. Thirty-five of 
these were fatal, which is fourteen more than 
in 1938, and seventy-seven resulted in per- 
manent disabilities of varying degrees, an in- 
crease of twenty over those of the previous 
year. In 9,496 cases the workmen either were 
temporarily disabled or required medical treat- 
ment only. 


The cash receipts and expenditures for 1984 
show that $671,242.27 was collected and $731,- 
670.72 was expended, leaving a deficit in ex- 
penditures over revenue, of $60,42845. The 
corresponding deficit for 19383 was $86,171.68. 


The amount collected from assessments on 
the payroll of 1934 was $666,237.20, as com- 
pared with $653,427.25 for the previous year, 
an increase of $12,809.95. “The assessment 
rate,” the report states, “was increased in a 
few industries, which would explain this in- 
crease. However, the substantial increase in 
the amount of uncollected assessments over 
those of last year, when added to that of the 
collections, indicates a substantial increase in 
the industrial payroll of 1934. The sum of 
$312,092.05 was paid to workmen who were 
temporarily partially disabled. In 1933 the 
disbursement under this heading was $291,- 
405.68.” . 

The cost of administration for the year un- 
der review, was $111,20242, a reduction of 
$2,039.20 as compared with 1983. 


Assessment rates—Explaining the method of 
rating, the report states: “Industry is divided 
into classes according to the hazard of the 
industry and as enumerated in this report. 
Separate accounts are kept of all receipts and 
disbursements in each industry and for each 
class of industry. ‘Each class of industry is, 
therefore, in effect, a mutual insurance asso- 
ciation of the employers within that class. 
The rates of assessment for the respective 
classes are determined at the beginning of the 
year and are based on the accident experience 
of the preceding year. The rates of assess- 
ment consequently fluctuate from year to year, 
as each class is assessed for an amount suffi- 
cient to meet the estimated expenditure within 
that class. Should a deficit occur within a 
class, a temporary loan from some other class 
with a surplus is arranged. It may, therefore, 
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be said that the mutual aspect of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act does extend beyond 
the mutuality within the class......... 

“There has been a substantial increase in the 
assessment rates in the last few years in haz- 
ardous industries such as lumbering, coal- 
mining, general contracting, etc. In addition 
to the regular assessment, a super-assessment 
may be levied upon those industries where the 
accident experience has been abnormally high. 
The authority for such super-assessment is 
contained in Section 20, Subsection (10) of 
the Act.” 

An analysis of assessment rates levied on em- 
ployers per $100 of pay-roll shows that among 
the industries with high assessment are the 
following: logging, $12; sawmills, $12 and $10 
(according to total amount of payroll); street 
construction, $10; railway construction (with 
blasting) $6; fishing, $6; highway construction 
(with blasting), $6; other highway construc- 
tion, $4.50; building construction (over four 
stories high) $5; employment in and about 
coal mines, $4.50. 

In the same table is presented the medical 
aid rating under the various schedules, based 
on each shift or part of shift. Under the 
Alberta Act employers are authorized to de- 
duct a sum, as determined by the Board, from 
the earnings of each workman. These deduc- 
tions are credited to a medical fund from 
which payments are made for medical service 
and hospital attention to workmen injured in 
the course of employment. 

The highest medical aid rating in 1934 
occurred in logging and sawmills each with 
10 cents; and in coal mining, steel construc- 
tion, railway construction and highway conr 
struction each with 7 cents. During the year 
$202,316.64 was collected from workmen for 
medical aid purposes and the amount ex- 
pended was $186,751.47. 

Pension Reserve Fund—The act provides 
that pensions are payable to permanently dis- 
abled workmen and to widows of fatally in- 
jured workmen for the remainder of their 
lives, and to the children of such fatally in- 
jured workmen until they have reached the 
age of sixteen years, and in some cases to 
eighteen years of age. Provision has, there- 
fore, been made for the payment of pensions 
by the creation of a fund for that purpose 
called the Pension Reserve Fund. 

The sum of $325,733.81 was awarded in pen- 
sions as compared with $358,597.66 for the 
preceding year, a decrease of $32,863.85. The 
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total amount to the credit of the Pension Re- 
serve Fund is now $2,917,15626. Payments 
from this fund for the year under review, 
amounted to $368,784.43. At the present time 
there are 1,331 persons in receipt of monthly 
pensions, of whom 527 are disabled workmen, 
392 are widows, and 412 are dependent children. 


Administration of the Act—Dealing with the 
administration of the Act the report states: 
“The depressed economic conditions of the 
past few years have made the administration 
of the Act more difficult than formerly, em- 
ployers finding it more difficult to pay their 
assessments, and partially incapacitated work- 
men finding it more difficult to obtain em- 
ployment, and the Board in ecnsequence comes 
in for considerable adverse criticism from both 
parties. While some of the employers seem 
to feel that the assessments are too high, some 
of the injured workmen feel that the com- 
pensation is too low, and naturally enough 
perhaps, the Board is blamed for both condi- 
tions. The former fail to realize or seem to 
forget that the cost of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion is entirely governed by the number, 
amount and extent, of the industrial accidents 
that occur, and as they reduce the hazard to 
employment in industry, so algo will they re- 
duce the cost of compensation, and the latter 
fail to realize that, as compensation is based 
on earnings, decreased earnings must of neces- 
sity mean a correspondingly decreased com- 
pensation for temporary disabilities. 

The report points out that “there is one 
class of workmen that has been more unfor- 
tunate than others during these latter years, 
and which is deserving of all possible considera- 
tion. It is that of the workmen who have 
been partially incapacitated by accident, but 
who are unable to find suitable employment. 
The compensation payable under such circum- 
stances is based on the workman’s ability to 
earn, and where there are no earnings the com- 
pensation is often inadequate to provide a 
living. Some employers could do a great deal 
more than they are doing, to assist such un- 
fortunate cases, by providing them with suit- 
able employment.” 


Summary of statistics—The payroll for all 
classes in 1934, amounted to $61,880,494.41 and 


the total number of employees in such classes 
was 59,192. Other statistics for the year were 
summarized as follows:— 

Number of employers within the scope of 


of the Act as at December 31, 1934.... 4,503 
Number of accidents reported during the 
Wea‘ 1934s SEOs re sous ¢ bea pic eee 9,608 
Number of accidents and claims not finally 
disposed of as at December 31, 1933. 507 
Number of claims disposed of by award 
“a pene or payment of compensa- 
«wanes MEME A ce pple REy 3) ato ear 4,090 
Nuwber of claims disposed of by payment 
only of account for medical aid...... 3,212 
Number of accidents disposed of for which 
no application for compensation was }e- 
COLVEO: ets sate erica ste eee crests a ieaeee teats 125 
Number of accidents disposed of on which 
no compensation was due.............. 1,291 
Number of claims on which further pay- 
ments: havevto, PG IMade. «cca «hwy eee © 798 
Number of accidents awaiting further re- 
ports and on which no payments have 
been Mate warts co ke ole ah. «eae 599 


Of the total of 9,608 accidents, 77 mvolved 
some permanent disability, 9,496 were of a 
temporary nature, while 35 were fatal. The 
mining industry was responsible for the great- 
est number of accidents with a total of 2,608. 
Second in accident frequency was the group 
involving trucking, manufacturing of textiles, 
bakeries, power laundries, food products, etc., 
with 1,040 accidents. The most frequent 
cause of accidents was that designated as 
“falling objects or bodies” (2,233) followed 
by “handling objects” (2,190). 

The time loss in non-fatal claims totalled 
142,043 days. The average time loss in per- 
manent disability cases was 94:76 days and 
in temporary disability cases 31-46 days. The 
average age of injured workmen was 36-76 
years. The number of accidents to minors 
(under 20 years of age) was 380 and to those 
of advanced age (60 years or over) 189. 

The Mine Rescue and First Aid branch die- 
tails the training and extent of equipment at 
the various stations. Particulars are also given 
of the first aid work at these stations. 

Included in the report is the annual review 
of the administration of the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act. The electrical industry has de- 
cidedly improved during the past year. There 
has been a considerable amount of rewiring 
done and also an increased amount of elec- 
tricity used in the average home annually. 


Manitoba 


The annual report of the Manitoba Work- 
men’s (Compensation (Board which reviews the 
administration of the Act during the calendar 
year 1934, notes that “the improved trend of 
business first visible in 1933 continued during 
1934 with the result that the volume of work 
handled by the Board showed a decided in- 
crease. There were twenty per cent more ac- 


cidents reported to the ‘Board during_ 1934 
than in the previous year. 

During 1934 the Board received reports of 
7,879 accidents including 18 fatalities as com- 
pared with 6,560 accidents reported during 
1933, of which 12 resulted fatally. — 

Final returns for the year 1933 showed that 
6,608 accidents were reported to the Board as 
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having occurred during that year. Of these 
accidents, 83 per cent entailed the payment 
of compensation, either for medical aid only or 
for compensation for time loss and medical 
aid, while in 17 per cent of cases no expense 
was entailed. 

On December 31, 1934, the Board had on its 
books 519 dependents of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March 1st, 1917, to 
December 31, 1934. 

The total actual payroll for all classes of 
employees for 1933 was $50,194,872.29. Of this 
total the returns for the largest group, known 
as the general body of employers, showed a 
payroll of $24,481,750.00. During 1934 the 
Board assessed 5,163 employers in this group 
as compared with 5,072 in 1983. 


In 1934 the actual cash disbursed by the 
Board amounted to $797,996.90 as compared 
with $789,560.51 expended during 1983. 


The value of the Board Orders passed dur- 
ing 1934 for the payment of compensation, 
(including orders respecting Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees and amounts transferred 
to General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
the future payments in fatal and permanent 
disability cases) was $666,854.85 as compared 
with $715,522.53 for the year 1988. 

The accidents as reported by the various 
industrial groups for the last two years are as 
follows: 
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Group 1933 1934 
Steam railways... ...fie..sis-. 0s, 925 1,.05de5.. 
Province of Manitoba.............. 164 R204 HEE 
Citysol Wammipes a neeteeret etc a 256 315 3 
General Body of Employers....... 4,765 5,761 
Winnipeg Electric Company....... 15 172 
Dominion Government............ 295 374 
6,560 7,879 


The ‘Board also deals with all industrial ac- 
cidents happening in Manitoba to employees 
of the Dominion Government, the Dominion 
agreeing to keep the Board in funds as re- 
quired and to pay its share of the administra- 
tion cost. With respect to such accidents, 
the report states: “It is perhaps worthy of 
note, that the cost of administration to the 
employers of this Province, $56,645.60 in 1934, 
is the lowest for any year since the going into 
effect of the present Act in 1921. The cost of 
administration to Manitoba employers in 1924, 
a year of similar volume of industrial activity 
was $77,303.34.” 

In addition, the Board also administers the 
old age pensions regulations for the province. 
Since April, 1928, some 16,000 claims have been 
dealt with. Nearly 10,000 pensioners are at 
present on the rolls, entailing a budget in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 per year. 

The latter part of the report contains a tabu- 
lar analysis of the accidents occurring in 1933, 
showing the nature and causes of accidents, 
time loss, etc. 


Ontario 


According to the annual report of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board, for 
the year ending December 31, 1934, there 
was a considerable increase in the number of 
accidents reported to the Board, the total 
during the calendar year 1984 being 54,730 
as compared with 38,042 in 1933, or an in- 
crease of about 44 per cent. Included in the 
54,730 accidents in 1934 were some not serious 
enough to involve payment of either com- 
pensation or medical aid and for which no 
claims were made and others for which claims 
were made but which were not allowed by 
the Board. At the close of the year there 
were 1,374 claims in assembly, as compared 
with 1,082 at the end of 1933, notice of the 
accident having been given but reports neces- 
sary to deal with the case not yet having 
been received. 


The number of accidents in which compensa- 
tion or medical aid was paid during the year 
was 49,302, as compared with 33,706 during 
1933. Of the 49,302 accidents 190 were fatal; 
14 involved permanent total disability; 1,705 
permanent partial disability; 23,238 temporary 


disability; while 24,155 entailed medical aid 
only. Except for Department of Northern 
Development cases, Schedule 2 and Crown 
cases, involving medical aid only, which are a 
large proportion of the accidents reported, 
are not included as accidents paid for, as 
the medical aid is furnished directly by the 
employer. In addition to the 49,302 claims 
compensated, the Board in 1984 opened for 
further award 506 claims which had been 
settled previously. 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
covers the greater number of industries in 
the Province, but not all of them. Industries 
under the Act are divided into two schedules. 
Schedule 1 includes manufacturing of all 
kinds and the operation of theatres and mov- 
ing picture places, gas works, light and water- 
works systems, construction and repair of 
roads, streets, etc., fishing, dredging, stevedor- 
ing, and many other similar industries. Sched- 
ule 2 comprises railways, street railways, ex- 
press, telegraph and telephone companies, 
navigation, municipalities, commissions, and 
school boards. 
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Much the greater number of industries are 
included in schedule 1. The number of em- 
ployees reporting under schedule 1 at the end 
of 1934 was 19,942 as compared with 19,600 at 
the end of 1933. The industries in this sche- 
dule are dealt with under the collective liabil- 
ity system, that is, the industry as a whole 
bears the losses of the industry which are 
distributed over classes, groups, and individual 
items, for each of which items, numbering 
in all 426, there is a rate set from year to 
year. The rate is then applied to all the pay- 
rolls in the particular item for which the rate 
is fixed and the individual employer is 
assessed for an amount resulting from the 
application of the rate to his annual pay roll. 

The disbursements in 1934 were: compensa- 
tion, $3,657,968.82; medical aid, $841,738.41; 
accident prevention, $146,065.93; rehabilita- 
tion, $10,627.56; administration expenses 
totalled $322,458.99. 

The average general rate levied on the full 
payroll in schedule 1 since the commencement 
of the Act has been $1.16 per $100 of payroll. 
In some years the assessment has been higher, 
and in some years substantially lower. The 
provisional rate for the year 1984 is $1.16 


Assessments——The total assessments in all 
the classes of Schedule 1 for the year 1934, 
including estimated adjustments, amounted to 
$3,888,156.35. In assessments are included col- 
lections for default in making returns or pay- 
ments and interest for under and over esti- 
mate of payroll. Other income and credits 
amounted to $139,151.98, making a total of 
$4,027,308.33, of which $32,896.17 is to be re- 
funded for merit rating. The net income and 
credits for the year are, therefore, $3,994,412.16. 


Employers in Schedule 2 are assessed their 
share of the expense of administration. For 
1934 that share amounted to $23,074.66, as 
compared with $25,784.96 in 1933, and $24,- 
189.86 in 1932. Proportionate to the amount 
of compensation awarded, administration ex- 
penses in Schedule 2 and Crown Cases were 
8-88 per cent in 1934, as compared with 8-71 
per cent in 1933, and 5-85 per cent in 1932. 


Compensation—Compensation for Schedule 
1 industries during the year, including esti- 
mate for what is still to be awarded for ac- 
cidents happening during the year and for ad- 
justments of prior years amounted to $3,462,- 
546.09; payment for medical aid, including 
estimate for what is outstanding, amounted to 
$969 226.13. Administration expenses for 
Schedule 1, including $11,403.09 for mine rescue 
work, totalled $250,115.11; and $146,065.93 was 
paid to employers’ safety associations. Total 
expenditures and charges were $4,827,953.26, 
while the provisional deficit for the year was 


$833,541.10. The balance forward from prior 
years was $1,589,872.87, which, added to the 
year’s deficit makes a net provisional surplus 
of $756,331.77 at December 31, 1934. 


The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2, industries and Crown Cases 
during 1934 was $912,729.66. Of this amount 
$254,361.23 was for injured workmen of muni- 
cipal corporations; $152,805.71 for steam rail- 
roads; $3,370.46 for electric railways; $49,766.11 
for navigation companies; $1,926.04 for ex- 
press and sleeping car companies; $7,752.25 
for telephone and telegraph companies, and 
$208.63 for all other industries in Schedule 
2; $244,150.14 for Dominion Crown Cases and 
$198,389.09 for Provincial Crown Cases. Of 
the total amount awarded $457,868.69 was for 
pensions, and $454,860.97 for compensation in 
non-pension cases. 


Administration—The gross administration 
expenses of the Board during 1934 were $333,- 
895.74, which included special statistical ser- 
vices for which refunds have been received of 
$11,436.75 making the total administration 
expenses $322,458.99, as compared with $300,- 
292.50 during 1933. The employers pay the 
whole expense of the administration of the 
Act. The amount is divided according to the 
accidents handled among Schedule 1 (accident 
and silicosis funds), Schedule 2, and Dominion 
and Provincial Crown. Administration ex- 
penses for 1934 were 7-11 per cent of all 
benefits awarded, being 6°65 per cent of 
benefits awarded in Schedule 1 and 8-88 per 
cent in Schedule 2 and Crown cases. 


Safety Associations—The safety or accident 
prevention associations are organizations of 
employers established under the authority of 
the Act by the employers in twenty-one out 
of the twenty-four classes of industry. They 
are under the management of the employers, 
but the expenses are paid by the Board out 
of the accident fund. 


Total payments to such associations for 
1934 were $146,065.93, divided as follows:— 
Lumbermen’s Safety Association, $19,955; 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Asso- 
ciation, $13,645.08; Class 5 Accident Preven- 
tion Association, $11,200; Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, $92,740.85; Electrical 
Employers’ Association of Ontario, $8,525. 
Payments for mine rescue work in 1934 totalled 
$11,403.09, and for rehabilitation clinics it 
totalled $730.33. 


Funds—The Schedule 1 funds are known 
and referred to in the Act as the “Accident 
Fund.” They comprise, in addition to cur- 
rent funds out of which temporary payments 
of compensation, medical aid, and administra- 
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tion expenses are paid, the pension fund, dis- 
aster reserve, and compensation deferred. The 
balance of assets in excess of liabilities at 
December 31, 1934, was $1,565,487.96 

The pension fund, representing the out- 
standing pension liability, comprises the 
largest part of the funds standing to the 
credit of Schedule 1. It had a balance at the 
end of the year of $20,007,875.02. 

The disaster reserve is a fund set aside under 
the provisions of Section 99 (2) of the Act 
to meet any unforeseen disaster or other cir- 
cumstance which might unduly burden the 
employers in any class of industry. The fund 
has been accumulated by a transfer of one per 


Anthraco-silicosis Among Miners 


Anthraco-silicosis (Miners’ Asthma) is the 
title of a pamphlet recently published by the 
Department of Labour and Industry of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, US.A. The 
report is the result of a study made in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania by the 
United States Public Health Service. This 
study of health conditions including the physi- 
cal examination of 2,711 men (about 96 per 
cent of the number on the payroll) was made 
in three representative anthracite coal mines. 

It indicated that the prevalence of anthraco- 
silicosis among the entire group of employees 
was about 23 per cent. Among all except 
rock workers, less than 2 per cent of the men 
developed anthraco-silicosis, when the duration 
of employment was less than 15 years, regard- 
less of the amount of dust in the air. Among 
men exposed 15 to 24 years to dust containing 
less than 5 per cent free silica, 14 per cent of 
those who had worked where the average dust 
count was 100 to 199 million particles per 
cubic foot, 29 per cent of those exposed to 
200 to 299 million particles, and 58 per cent 
of the men who had worked for this period 
in more than 300 million particles per cubic 
foot, developed anthraco-silicosis. With the 
exception of miners, their helpers, and rock 
workers, about 25 per cent of all the men em- 
ployed under ground developed anthraco-sili- 
cosis after a working period of more than 25 
years. This group was exposed to dust having 
a quartz content of about 18 per cent. 

_ The prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis 
among the hard-coal mining employees at ages 
below 35 was slightly less than that found 
among male adults in the general population 
of the country. In the age group 35 to 44 
however, the prevalence of tuberculosis was 
about twice that found among the general 
population; at ages 45 to 54 about five times; 
and for the ages above 55 it was about ten 


cent of the gross assessments up to the end 
of 1922, and for the year 1928. These are the 
only moneys set aside or held by the Board 
which do not directly cover liabilities actually 
incurred by reason of accidents which have 
already happened. The balance in this fund 
at the end of 1934 was $280,803.76. 

The funds included under “compensation 
deferred” comprise compensation moneys. held 
at interest for claimants in Schedule 1, pay- 
ment being deferred to a future time by rea- 
son of the claimant being a minor or for 
other reasons. At the end of the year there 
was a balance in this fund of $43,336.22. 


times the rate found in the general population. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases was 
found to be much greater among anthracite 
workers than in the general adult male popu- 
lation of the country. The data indicated that 
underground work in the absence of dust did 
not predispose the fatal attacks of respiratory 
disease. 

Under the section dealing with “recommen- 
dations” the report lists various methods of 
dust abatement already employed in some of 
the anthracite coal mines and concludes this 
section with the statement :— 

“In the control of dust hazards there is no 
single measure applicable to all dusty opera- 
tions and processes. Aill of the means of pre- 
vention must be practiced to insure success in 
the solution of the problem.” 





A statement on coal and coke statistics re- 
cently issued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics shows that Canada’s coal production in 
April reached a total of 881,661 tons as com- 
pared with 814,578 tons in April, 1934 and 
807,339 tons, the average for the month during 
the past five years. Bituminous coal output 
in April, 1935, amounted to 687,536 tons, sub- 
bituminous coal, 34,928 tons and lignite coal, 
159,197 tons. 





The activities of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions during the period 1930- 
1932, have been published recently in book 
form. The contents comprise the subject of 
a report submitted to the sixth congress of 
the federation held in Brussels in 1933, and 
which was reviewed in the Lasour Gazerre for 
October, 1933, page 1006. The report is in 
several sections dealing with such subjects as 
economic policies, social activities, propaganda 
and educational work, fight against war and 
reaction, ete. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1934 


Fifteenth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


HE fifteenth annual report of the Ontario 

Department of Labour reviews the ad- 
ministration of the various acts under its 
jurisdiction during the year ended October 31, 
1934. The following enactments are admin- 
istered by the Department: The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act; the Minimum 
Wage Act; The Sanitary and Hoisting Engin- 
eers Act; The Employment Agencies Act; The 
Steam Boiler Act; and The Apprenticeship 
Act. 

In reviewing conditions in the province the 
Deputy Minister notes that a substantial im- 
provement in employment conditions prevailed 
during the year, although there were minor 
set-backs in the upward trend which com- 
menced the middle of the previous fiscal 
year, but these were of a temporary nature. 
Increased employment was apparent in almost 
all classes of activity and in all sections of 
Ontario. 


Greatest increases in activity were reported 
in the construction industry, the index num- 
ber of which was more than double that of 
last year, and in the logging industry, the 
index number of which almost tripled that of 
1933. Mining, the manufacturing industry as 
a whole, services and trade ranked next in 
order of improvement. Slight decreases were 
recorded for communication and transporta- 
tion groups. It was stated that a considerable 
portion of the increase in the construction in- 
dustry was undoubtedly due to unemployment 
relief work on highways. However, the fact 
that the value of building permits issued in 
30 municipalities in Ontario during the year 
showed an increase of approximately 35 per 
cent over the previous year indicates a sub- 
stantial improvement in building construction 
also. The total value reported for 1934 
amounted to $12,807,744 as compared with $9,- 
482,217 for 1983. 


Further indication that industry is on the 
upward grade in Ontario, observes the Deputy 
Minister, is evident in the report of the Ex- 
aminer of Plans in the Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Department. The estimated 
value of plans for factory, shop and office 
buildings which were submitted to the branch 
for approval amounted to $6,426,550 for the 
year, as compared with $2,534,000 in 1983, 
which was the lowest figure for any year on 
record. The fact that this year’s figure was 
more than two and one-half times that of last 
year and approximately 45 per cent greater 
than that of 1982 was regarded as a decided 
step towards recovery. 


In touching on labour legislation, the 
Deputy Minister summarizes amendments to 
two enactments—the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act and the Minimum Wage Act. 
The former established a maximum of 56 
hours per week in bake shops with written 
permission required for overtime. The latter 
was amended on several points. Working hours 
were fixed at a maximum of 48 per week in 
municipalities of more than 50,000 population; 
50 hours in municipalities between 10,000 and 
50,000 population; and 54 hours in other 
municipalities. If, however, these hours are 
less than the prevailing hours, then the pre- 
vailing hours are to be considered the maxi- 
mum. Other amendments concerned the pay- 
ment of not less than the minimum rate to 
male employees replacing female employees; 
and increased penalties for contravention of 
Board orders. 


Employment Service —Statistics of the On- 
tario Government Employment Offices indi- 
cated that during the year 221,580 vacancies 
were reported in 28 centres throughout the 
province; 85,864 men and women were referred 
to positions of assumed permanency; and 124,- 
006 placements of a casual nature were made. 
A very high percentage of the vacancies were 
in connection with municipal, provincial or 
federal relief projects. Placements on relief 
work were made on municipal relief projects, 
provincial construction projects, provincial 
highway projects and federal airport and relief 
camp projects. 


The report indicates that Ontario Employ- 
ment Offices continued to serve agricultural 
employers. In most centres the demand was 
above that of 1983, and with one exception, 
all offices reported an increase in farm wages. 
An interesting feature of the reports on farm 
placements was the improvement in the de- 
mand in Northern Ontario, where farm work 
retains many of the features of pioneer days, 
inasmuch as the orders generally call for a 
man who can adapt himself to clearing land 
as well as farming. 


“Unemployability among applicants” was a 
subject of special study by employment super- 
intendents during the past year. The results 
indicate the problems faced by the unemploy- 
able group, or those who are on the border- 
line due to advancing years or physical dis- 
ability. The statistics compiled from various 
provincial offices indicated a considerable per- 
centage in various municipalities who were 
classed as unemployable. 
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Private Employment Agencies—During the 
year there were no serious complaints regis- 
tered regarding the operation of private em- 
ployment agencies and no prosecutions under 
the Act. The number of placements effected 
by these agencies totalled 3,118; of these, 2,233 
were men and 885 were women. 


Factory Inspection—The forty-eighth annual 
report of the Factory Inspection Branci 
states that: “The upward trend which was 
evident in industrial conditions during the last 
year was again apparent and slowly but surely 
industry is approaching normalcy. Attention 
was drawn to the increase in double shift 
and overtime permits indicating increased em- 
ployment over a more or less extended busy 
season, Fewer prosecutions were necessary and 
little difficulty was encountered in the en- 
forcement of the Act. 

mployees in the firms inspected numbered 
268,422 as compared with 291,252 in the pre- 
vious year. The number of first inspections 
totalled 18,398, there being 17,797 such inspec- 
tions in 1983. 

There were 2,246 applications or 968 more 
than the previous year, for overtime permits, 
while double shift permits increased from 67 
to 94. Accidents increased during the year. 
The total number reported was 2,446 of which 
32 were fatal, as compared with 1,890 reported 
in 1933 with 23 fatalities. 

In the accompanying table are given the 
number of employees by sex and age in in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments and 
office buildings, together with hours of wo:k 
during 1933-1934. 


NuMBER oF EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 


Employees 1933 1934 
Males over 16 years................ 195, 523 183, 232 
Males 14 to 16 years................ 10 342 
Females over 18 years............. 94,914 83, 830 
Females 14 to 18 years............. 803 1,018 
Totals eco ee: 291,250 268, 422 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 2 1 
Hours or LaBour iN ONTARIO FACTORIES 
Number of 
Employees 
Males— 
45 hourssper, Week sr isci-G sire telios ste crotnees «A 99,935 
SOMMOULA Pel WECK meine scr e-tcl Poveiwunsts cuaeile 28,810 
54, hours per: week:...ctacivairos seers 5 weiss broeetere 16,414 


58 hours per week s.,.crssieves a cassie on apts 1,833 


GO hours per Week «co saesa ces Bosak sco vane = 16, 857 
Females— 

AG TIOUTS PEL WEEK « Sta weriac tetak ee caters tereere 54,095 

HO hours: persweelks :% «gj .asiaees «20 314 So es Hate 13, 822 

BASDOUTS PEI WOOK «.cctsierepeke sic aneanyays Toners ivisvelties.s 4,856 

SS hours per Week sera. coe eo Fs orale 593 

GOshours per: week «sagied s0 00 Foes chew detoers 33,730 


There were also 27,497 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. 


Apprenticeship Act—The Apprenticeship 
Board reported that the prolonged inactivity 
and lack of employment in the building trades 
have made it impossible to revive operations 
under the Apprenticeship Act, but conditions 
were reported as improving with “signs of 
renewed interest which should result in new 
developments during the coming year.’ Con- 
ditions vary throughout the province and it 
inay be several years before the whole pro- 
gram of apprentice training can be put 
into operation in all sections, but it is ex- 
pected that an increasing number of boys will 
be indentured in the larger centres and, ade- 
quate provisions made for their training both 
on the job and in special school classes. 

Some employers are continuing to indenture 
apprentices despite the fact that day classes 
have been discontinued and little is being done 
by way of special evening classes for appren- 
tices even in large centres. The number of 
boys registered during the past year was 15 
as compared with 27 for the previous year. 
The total number of registered apprentices on 
October 31, 1934, was 348, a decrease of 304 
for the year. The number of completions 
(185) was practically the same as for 1983 
but cancellations of contracts numbered 134 
for the past year as compared with 13 for 
1933. 

The 647 active registrations in effect at the 
end of the year were distributed by trades as 
follows: bricklaying, 43; masonry, 3; carpentry, 
28; painting and decorating, 12; plastering, 
12; plumbing, 120; steamfitting, 34; sheet 
metal work, 34; and electrical work, 57. 


Boiler Inspection—The annual report of the 
Boiler Inspection Branch shows a decided ia- 
vrease in all phases of the work, particularly 
m connection with infired pressure vessels, of 
which 214 more than last year were fabricated 
and inspected during construction in the shops 
of the various manufacturers. 

Inspections in 1934 of second-hand boilers 
and other pressure vessels exceeded those of 
last year by 199. There were 289 designs sub- 
mitted and approved, an-increase of 38 over 
lust year. 

Throughout the province more boilers and 
other pressure vessels were sold or exchanged, 
and the additional vessels installed in existing 
plants were greater in number. Some plants 
re-opened after a period of inactivity, and their 
pressure vessels were again inspected with a 
view to safe operation. In some instances new 
pressure vessels were installed, all of which 
clearly indicates an upward trend in industry. 
The total amount of moneys transmitted 
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through this branch to the Treasurer of On- 
tario, for the year ended October 31, 1934, 
was $14,636.80 or $2,416.81 more than in 1933. 

Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers reported an in- 
crease in the amount of revenue received fro:n 
fees, certificates, etc. Last year the net revenue 
amounted to $23,177.06, while this year the 
amount was $24,522.60, an increase of $1,345.54. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
1934, 94 industrial disputes were reported in 
Ontario, involving 18,198 persons and causing 
a time-loss of 256,311 working days. 

‘Compared with the years during the period 
1921-1934, there were in 19384 more strikes and 
more persons were involved in the strikes than 
in any other year in the period. The time- 
loss due to these strikes was greater than in 
any year since 1922. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN ONTARIO IN 1934 


Annual Report of Minimum Wage Board 


EATURING the administration of the 

Ontario Minimum Wage Act in 1984 was 
a more intensive effort to enforce orders and 
regulations in all parts of the province. Th2 
annual report of the Board reflects not only 
the results of this effort but indicates the 
nature of several important amendments to 
the Act. Briefly, these amendments provide 
for the limitation of the number of hours per 
week for which the minimum wage shall be 
paid; part-time and overtime employment; 
prohibiting the replacement of women by men 
receiving less than the prescribed rates; safe- 
guarding employees from being dismissed be- 
cause of making complaint to the Board; and 
increased penalties. 


The report emphasizes that the fixing of 
maximum hours for which the minimum wage 
must be paid does not in any way affect the 
period for which female workers may be em- 
ployed, but it does prevent employers from 
working girls and women for longer periods 
than those prescribed without paying more 
than the minimum weekly wage. 


During the period November 1, 1933, to 
October 1, 1934, there were 64 court prosecu- 
tions which were dealt with as follows: 7 cases 
dismissed; 30 cases withdrawn—arrears paid 
before date of trial; 24 cases completed— 
fines paid $1,075.00; 1 case judgment reserved ; 
1 case warrant issued for arrest; 1 case re- 
manded. 


Complaints were received during the year 
from 790 persons, most of whom were the em- 
ployees concerned. As a result of prosecu- 
tion, investigations and complaints during the 
year, the Board collected arrears of wages 
from 664 employers for 1,601 girls and women, 
amounting to $51,932.88. 


Wage sheets were obtained from 6,035 em- 
ployers throughout the province, showing the 
time worked and actual wages paid to 77,648 
female employees during a specified four 
weeks period. 


In commenting on these returns, the report 
states :— 

“Ordinarily these returns are submitted once 
each year covering a period when the plant 
is fairly busy, but it sometimes occurs thai 
the returns are obtained during a slack period 
in one year and at an exceptionally busy 
period the following year, so that the figures 
showing the number of employees and wages 
paid do not represent average conditions 
throughout the year, but are merely samples 
taken for the purpose of determining whether 
the Minimum Wage Regulations are being 
complied with. Wherever these wage returns 
reveal underpayments, or whether there is rea- 
son to believe that the returns are inaccurate 
or imcomplete, additional returns are required 
and, if necessary, the books and payrolls are 
audited by a representative of the Board. 
These returns for the past year revealed under- 
payments in 771 firms affecting approximately 
1,000 employees, whose wages were adjusted 
as a result of the Board’s activity. It is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of the in- 
creases in wages resulting from such action, 
but it is known that, in addition to the firms 
referred to above, there were many others who 
voluntarily made adjustments before sub- 
mitting returns to the Board.” 


The number of permits granted to em- 
ployers, authorizing them to pay certain em- 
ployees less than the prescribed minimum 
rates, was reduced from 159 at the beginning 
of the year to 66 on October 31, 1934. The 
Board explains that a few of these permits 
were issued to meet temporary conditions in 
an establishment but practically all of those 
now in effect cover individuals who, because of 
physical or mental disabilities, are unable to 
earn the established minimum wages. 


The increasing volume of work during the 
past few years necessitated increases in staff 
which had been taken care of by co-operation 
between the Board and the inspection services 
of the Department of Labour, but, at the 
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close of the past year, arrangements were The sudden growth in the work of the 
made to transfer four men and five clerical Board is attributed directly to economic de- 
workers to the staff of the Board, and during pression. “During the past three years em- 
the year two members were added from with- ployers have adopted the practice of reducing 
out the Public Service. wage rates and actual hours of employment 


MINIMUM WAGES AND AVERAGE HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN 
ONTARIO, 1934 


Female Employees | Average Minimum 


Number |——————|_ hours wage 

Industry of per (experienced ) 
Firms week adults) 
Retail Stores (A Bos oleh Pon ih Oat an RES SOMME On clo Gc no Gd t Reet 497 48-9 12-50 
(otherciticsyover o0}000)).. ces «cotta a ee ne sine 353 47-8 12-00 

‘ (placesiirom’5;000' to 50}000) PS. 2 25 ose. coe. hee ae ate 610 50-0 10-00—11-00 

s (rest of province), Oh, TA aear 5 Selo ts SER UREA ows SBS 248 51-7 8-00—9-00 
Telephone Exchanges, KLOrOUutO) eet. Sete ne ee ee ace 1 48-0 12-50 
(other cities over 50,000)..............22006- 4 48-0 12-00 
is (places from 10,000 to 50,000)................ 23 46-7 11-00 
sf (places from 4,000 COrLO O00) ters cer nci is cee Oe 31 48-0 10-00 

S (rest Of Province) .AAGs, Ch onwitees © cele se oles LOS: [SF SS6SE BS. AIS IES oh RAR eee toe 
Textile trades, (TOTOntO ier. ccthiat ad. 5 bes eine Eh es eee 55 46-7 12-50 
(otvercitiessover 50000) erin. . s ei oacacs ncn oes ss 27 48-4 11-50 
. (places from 5,000 to 50,000)...............0.0e cee 70 51-2 11-00 
~ (rest of province) Bo ict eRe ey RR a ees oloors 58 52-5 10-00 
N eedle | trades Crete eB R Eras Herts Soa MC Miia ss. ese hes 505 44-4 12-50 
(OLbeRCItIES OV.ER,0 0/000)... carci aston erate toes cce cs oaks 79 46-9 11-50 
if (places tromys.000; tolo0C00)s asa. eee. oe 65 49-4 11-00 
“ (rest of province) DANI tia cts Dd ie oe ere 16 48-6 10-00 
Drugs, chemicals, eve. (Toronto)......8 hae el bk). eee 80 44-0 12-50 
(other cities over 50,000)................--. 22 44-5 11-50 
y (places from 5,000 to 50,000)................ 22 43-0 11-00 
Me (rest of province) Eg th, Bs PERE is: oAte ac ho 6 45-0 10-00 
Office workers CEORONCOM ER re oo nt ote cutee ocak 885 42-2 12-50 
(othenecities over 50,000) ick. soar esee en eek soso. 298 43-5 12-00 

es (places from’ 5!000it0'50;000)2/4i GAS. fits st. ss oe 641 44-0 10-00—11-00 

‘ (restiofprowance)ya oat... Rack « Sty Ge Le ee oc ce ss 224 46-2 8-00—9-00 

Hotels, restaurants EGrOntGihe a A Asia. Seed We ti eb: «os os 309 43-8 26c per hr. 

(other cities over 50,000)..............000.0000% 131 47-4 25c per hr. 

us. (places from 10,000 to 50,000).................. 302 48-9 22c per hr, 

fs (places from 4,000 to 10,000)................... 146 50-6 20c per hr. 
Leather dracon (1 Ononco hrs i! i cos cc... tests aehigeeee wet omeas. «» «Be 49 45-5 12-50 
(other citiesiover,50;000). dee cits. Snactern: + «be 6 47-9 11-50 
(places from 5,000'to 50,000)....................-- 33 49-0 11-00 
2 (reat of provines iw). MRP alocks...., 16 45-9 10-00 
Departmental Stores (two largest in Toronto)..............0-.000- 2 48-0 12-50 
Electrical tTACES: ( MOLONLO) 030k canes se ate {ROS eee S| 28 44-5 12-50 
(othericities over 00,000): choice waecane oc cose 11 48-2 11-50 
“§ (places 5;000'to 50;000)2<- Bsr Bel eee ek enn ows 11 49-0 11-00 
SS (rest of province) EG LORS RES OSS Ort, Be: 7 50-0 10-00 
Laundries, dyeworks, e607 (LOranko to. cy. ed: serait ol cocbih so 91 46-5 12-50 
(other cities over 50,000)..............5. 65 48-0 12-00 
‘ ¢ (rest‘of province) YS... a 93 48-7 11-00 
Food trades (Eoronto)}iss 1) Ss... io See he 118 47-4 12-50 
(other, cities over 50,000). sccc0.5..s.00s.. dace. eels 52 46-8 11-50 
* placestromt5,000't0.50,000) 00 < alnesa © cate euracl: 6642. 43 49-7 11-00 
34 rent Grav InCe).. 8)... teat eerie oe. 28 51-0 10-00 
ee AU LOOM ar eet a sce he te eer Grates rie ne 8k rj 44-9 12-50 
(Othericitiestover 50,000)Es Lt Pes ee 5 45-0 11-50 
4s (places from: 5,000 ¢0750;000) Fo. . xg 5 010... 1 48-0 11-00 
‘ (eke inbovingh) 210s te Sede lesinee aattt os. 8 48-0 10-00 
Rubber Treen (1 OROREO) fas hah hon an cm ka bee ates Bie vith oie ot 6 45-8 12-50 
(otlier cities over 50,000)..... 1 44-0 11-50 
xy (places fromi'S,000'to'50,000)2. 820 Wee wk... 10 47-0 11-00 
« (ronholiprovines)..isus-itth ME. a ladeaciie. .. x 3 51-0 10-00 
Jewellery trades (TOronta) ia 40 oan. - cic «aes eed gmeclefe stein os +s. 16 Ce 12-50 
(other cities'over 50/000)... eee. wa eae 4 41-5 11-50 

x (restofprovince)en:. Jae sake ee Lae, 8 50-1 10-00—11-00 
Paper tredes\(Toronto) i) 5.0.0. .c0.. 1. AR, BB SEL... 173 46-3 12-50 
(othericities over 50}000)&.<..cnO& cn eP eed. .  & 61 45-8 11-50 
(places from. 5,000 to, 50,000)..0. ....s2++scceesseccees 75 46-8 11-00 
a (test of Provilice), .¢.... vale Mo Sy SSS 49 47-2 10-00 
Riliiheryerades (Torontoy 2 t19 2... eas WIVES wo 45 46-9 12-50 
(other cities over 50,000). ...............00 cee eee 30 47-9 12-00 

¢ (places from 4,000 to 50,000)..............cce cece 34 49-0 | 10-00—11-00 
Hairdressing establishments (pronto). Geeeeen act us... oe 176 45-5 12-50 
(cther cities over 50,000) 54 47-0 12-00 

@anners (cities over h05000)-t 8 ss ote. LES ROT ST SEG | rae. 17c-25¢ per hr. 

& at(places trout B,000%o 50,000)... . sevac Mabel nls... cb 43 Sho! oS boii or }28)3 |reoredionctg 15c-28¢ per hr. 

ss (places: froma2:000;60;5:000)8 9. BaP. nth cradame tiles. 6. < cc 17 pleeieers {COMMIS erees teen sae che 15c-20e per hr, 

% (POSTIOG DTOVANCO) Rett are. oon eee eee cet eee - SOT tie 0 OAM te LOM Liye tare 15c-18e per hr. 
Miscellaneous trades RR OrONtO MIEN, . EPMA. UR. ae 155 45-8 12-50 
fobher cities Over SOD0N). . ioc tibes sow weds ss 0 57 47-2 11-50 
4 “f (places from 5,000 to 50,000).................. 96 47-3 11-00 
< Hs @estioh province): (a4, Wh. ceTahlOA .. 55 49-0 10-00 





*Total employees only. 
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until, in many instances, the minimum rates 
fixed by the Board have become the pre- 
vailing rates and the short time worked has 
resulted in weekly earnings below the amount 
necessary to maintain a decent standard of 
living. Consequently, the Board has been 
faced with the necessity of either enforcing the 
Act more vigorously or permitting an ever 
increasing number of violations, which in a 
short time would render this protective legisla- 
tion useless insofar as the workers are con- 
cerned, and a source of annoyance and unfair 
competition to the honest and conscientious 
employers. Backed by the Government, the 
Board has chosen the first alternative and is 
making a sincere effort to maintain the mini- 
mum wages for all female employees despite 
the increasing tendency to regard the mini- 
mum fixed by law as a fair rate of wages.” 
The Board considers that there is a general 
lack of information regarding the minimum 
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wage rates fixed by orders, while the fact 
that over forty orders have been issued during 
the past fourteen years “leads to confusion.” 
This multiplicity of orders is due to the prac- 
tice of calling conferences in each industry or 
class of employment before orders are issued 
and endeavouring to meet the peculiar needs 
of each industry. In effect, however, the mini- 
mum rates for experienced adults are fairly 
uniform throughout the province, being based 
on the cost of living, which varies according 
to the population of the municipality or place 
of residence. 

In the accompanying table are summarized 
the chief data with respect to the various in- 
dustries covered by the Act. As previously 
explained, these statistics were secured in vari- 
ous months and do not represent average con- 
ditions throughout the year. However, the 
prescribed minimum for experienced workers 
is indicated. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Orders Governing Textile Trades and Hairdressing Establishments 


The Minimum Wage Board of Quebec has 
recently issued the following new orders: 


Textile Trades 


Orver No. 5—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any 
class of employment in the textile trades 
which wmclude weaving, knitting, spinning, 
and allied processes. 


1. Minimum—No wage shall be less than is 
set forth in the following table:— 
City and Island of Montreal and a radius of 
10 miles around and beyond the Island— 
10 per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 14.5¢c. per hour. 
25 per cent of the employees, 
than 19c. per hour. 
65 per cent of the employees, 
than 25c per hour. 


at not less 


at not less 


Province of Quebec, with the exception of the 
City and Island of Montreal and a 
radius of 10 miles around and beyond the 
Island— 

10 per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 12.5c. per hour. 

25 per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 17c. per hour. - 

65 per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 2le. per hour. 


The worker’s salary shall be paid to her 
wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever. This 
salary shall be given to her in a sealed envelope 
on which shall be written: her name, her re- 
gister number, the date of the week or of the 
fortnight she has worked, the number of hours 
she has performed, the rate per hour, the 
amount of money included in the envelope; 
same must be initialled by the person who 
paid the employee. 


2. All employees, whether timeworkers, piece- 
workers, or those paid according to a bonus 
system or any other basis, are subject to the 
above specified minimum wages. 

3. Deduction for absence—No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost. 

4. Waiting Time—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

5. Hxemption—The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions. 

6. Discharge of employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about 
to testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under 
the provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
treated strictly confidential. 

7. Penalties —Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

8. Posting—HEach establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous place 
in the workshop. 

9. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on August 1, 1935, and is replacing 
Orders 5 and 6 which were in force and 
effective since September 1, 1928, which said 
Orders shall thereupon be rescinded. 


Hairdressing Establishments 


Orpver No. 19—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in hair- 
dressing or manicuring establishments, beauty 
parlours, and similar occupations. 


1. Minimum—No wage shall be less per 
week than is set forth in the following table:— 
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City and Island of Montreal— 
Apprentices: 


Beginners, not less than...... $ 7 00 
After 6 months’ experience.. 8 00 
After 12 months’ experience.. 10 00 
After 18 months’ experience.. 11 00 


Experienced workers: 

After 24 months’ experience, an employee 
shall be considered an experienced operator and 
shall be paid not less than $12.50. 

Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hull, and 
cities over 25,000 population. 


Apprentices: 
Beginners, not less than...... $ 6 00 
After 6 months’ experience.. 7 00 
After 12 months’ experience.. 8 00 
After 18 months’ experience.. 9 00 
Experienced workers: 
After 24 months’ experience, an employee 


shall be considered an experienced operator and 
shall be paid not less than $10. 

The worker’s salary shall be paid to her 
wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever. This 
salary shall be given to her in a sealed envelope 
on which shall be written: her name, the date 
of the week or of the fortnight she has worked, 
the number of hours she has performed, the 
rate per hour and the amount of money en- 
closed in the envelope. 


2. Hours of Work—The work period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid, shall 
be 48 hours per week. 

(a) Work in excess of the above work-period 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(b) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short time and be 
paid for pro rata of the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 


3. Maximum of Apprentices—The number 
of apprentices in an establishment shall not 
exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
female employees. However in establishments 
employing less than 4 employees, one apprentice 
shall be tolerated. 

4. All employees, whether time workers, piece 
workers, or those paid on a bonus system, or 
any other basis, are subject to the above speci- 
fied minimum wages. 

5. Waiting Time—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 


6. Exemption—The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions. 

7. Discharge of Hmployees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
treated strictly confidential. 

8. Uniforms—If a special uniform is re- 
quired it shall be ‘furnished and laundered by 
the employer without cost to the employee. 

9. Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

10. Posting—Each establishment shall keep 


a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place where the employees have access. 


11. This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on August 1, 1935. It shall be sub- 
ject to revision in conformity with Section 8 
of this Act. 


Hours of Work, Quebec 


The Quebec Official Gazette of May 18, 
contains a recommendation from the Min- 
ister of Labour that the Order in Council 
(422) of February 8, 1935, for the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act Limiting the 
Hours of Labour be modified by the addi- 
tion of the following Article 3-A:— 

“3-A.—A workman (operarius) of either sex, 
exercising the art or trade of ladies’ hair- 
dresser, whether or not he or she employs other 
persons, is subject to the provisions of the 
present Orders in Council, if he or she person- 
ally work in a public or private parlour. 

Any person hiring the services of such a 
workman, contrary to the provisions of the 
present Order in Council, is lable to the penal- 
ties set forth in article 7 of the said Act.” 


Weekly Rest Day, Quebec 


The Minister of Labour of Quebec has 
recommended according to notice in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of May 18, that the 
regulations of the Act providing for one day 
of rest per week (Lapour Gazerre, February, 
1935, page 150) be amended by the following 
additions: 

1. The following paragraph is added imme- 
diately after article 2: 

“1, Within the limits of the Quebec Divi- 
sion, aS determined by the Order in Council 
No. 1036 of June 17, 1921, it shall be permis- 
sible for the inspector of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments to grant to a proprietor 
or lessee of a hotel; the permission to replace 
the day of rest. of 24 consecutive hours per 
week, by two periods of rest, in the same week, 
of 18 consecutive hours; such permit shall be 
posted up in the establishment.” 

2. The following paragraph is added imme- 
diately after article 9:— 

“The clubs mentioned in article 1 of the 
present regulations and in the present article 
does not include clubs where only members are 
admitted and which are, for the purposes here- 
of, considered as private establishments. The 
inspector of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments shall himself decide, after inquiry, 
whether or not a club is a private or public 
establishment.” 


Workmen’s Compensation, Quebec 
By the repeal of Regulation No. 9, of the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1933, page 519) work- 
ers engaged on relief works regain their right 
to indemnity under the Act. 





According to a recent press despatch, Tip 
Top Tailors Limited, have announced a plan 
of unemployment insurance for their em- 
ployees. The plan becomes effective on July 
1, and is non-contributory, the company bear- 
ing the whole expense. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia — administering the 
Hours of Work Act, the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Male Minimum Wage 
Act—has recently issued the following order. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


OrDER (NO, 20) establishing a Minimum 
Wage in the Shipbuilding Industry. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of 
the Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and 
the “ Male Minimum Wage Act Amendment 
Act, 1935,” the Board of Industrial Relations 
hereby Orders: 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “ ‘Shipbuilding industry” includes all 
operations in the construction, reconstruction, 
alteration, repair, demolition, painting and 
cleaning of hulls, putting on or taking off the 
ways, or dry-docking, of any ship, boat, barge, 
or scow. 

2. That the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee and every male person under the age 
of twenty-one (21) years, employed in the 
shipbuilding industry as a ship-carpenter, ship- 
wright, joiner, boat-builder, or wood-caulker, 


Educational Refunds in Industry 


“Educational Refunds in Industry” is the 
title of a brochure recently published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. Pointing out that a time of 
frequent and rapid change emphasizes the 
need for employee training, the report states 
that educational opportunities are an essential 
part of a sound promotional policy. In many 
cases training is given entirely by members 
of the staff or in a school supported by the 
company. Some companies with well-de- 
veloped training programs feel that it is better 
policy not to duplicate outside educational 
facilities. Their courses are, therefore, limited 
to subjects peculiar to their own operations 
and hence not available elsewhere. Em- 
ployees of these companies, as well as of 
those which offer no training, find much to 
help them in the schools of the cities in which 
they live. Public and _ business schools, 
colleges and universities frequently give 
courses useful either as direct preparation or 
as general background. Some outside courses 
are free, notably those in general public and 
vocational schools. Most colleges and private 
schools, however, charge a tuition which, with 
the books and necessary equipment, represent 


shall be the sum of sixty-seven and one-half 
cents (674c.) per hour. 

3. That the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee and every male person under the age 
of twenty-one (21) years, employed in the 
shipbuilding industry, exclusive of those men- 
tioned in paragraphs 2 and 4 hereof, shall be 
the sum of fifty cents (50c.) per hour. 

4. That, until further Ordered, it shall be 
permissible for an employer to employ a per- 
centage of male persons under the age of 
twenty-one (21) years in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry at a rate less than that fixed in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 hereof, but in no case shall the 
rate so paid be less than twenty-five cents 
(25c.) per hour, nor shall the percentage of 
male persons under the age of twenty-one (21) 
years paid at such rate (inclusive of em- 
ployees and male persons under the age of 
twenty-one years in respect of whom a permit 
has been obtained under section 6 of the said 
Act) be in excess of ten per centum (10%) 
of the total number of employees and male 
persons under the age of twenty-one (21) 
years in the said employer’s plant. 

5. This Order shall become effective on the 
14th day of June, 1935. 


a considerable outlay for the average em- 
ployee. Where such courses are distinctly 
valuable to employees in their work, a few 
companies have developed plans for refund- 
ing all or a part of the tuition. 

Such educational refund plans are com- 
paratively infrequent. Of seventy-one large 
concerns interested in education from which 
the Industrial Relations Section requested in- 
formation on current experience, eighteen 
reported plans in effect at present, seven 
reported plans which have been discontinued, 
and thirty-one, that they had never had a 
plan. 


The April issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review (United States Department of Labour) 
contains a survey of dismissal compensation in 
foreign countries. According to this survey 
laws requiring notice of dismissal or the pay- 
ment of dismissal compensation to employees 
have been enacted in 40 countries. In general, 
salaried employees have been better protected 
than manual workers. The payments have 
ranged from small sums in lieu of notice to 
comparatively large amounts of compensation. 
Important factors in the increased demands for 
and the adoption of dismissal compensation 
plans have been the increase in and the fear 
of technological unemployment, 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of the Fifth Convention 


HE all-Canadian (Congress of Labour held 

its fifth convention in Montreal, on May 
7, 1935, with approximately 100 delegates pres- 
ent representing the following organizations: 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada; 
Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada; Canadian Electrical Trades Union; Cana- 
dian Association of Stationary Engineers; 
Canadian Printers’ Union; ‘Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees; Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Railwaymen; One Big Union; Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; National 
Musicians Union of Canada and other unions. 

Presiding at the opening ceremonies, Mr. 
Joe Wall, Secretary of Montreal National 
Labour Council, in his welcome to the dele- 
gates pointed out that the first organization 
meeting of the Congress was held in Mont- 
real. 

In opening his address, President A. R. 
Mosher, expressed his deep appreciation of the 
manner in which the affiliated organizations 
and directly chartered unions had co-operated 
in carrying out the purpose for which the 
Congress had been instituted. He informed the 
delegates that owing to the unprecedented 
tasks laid upon the officers of the Congress 
during recent years it had been difficult at 
times to give to the immediate problems of 
the individual union or to the more general 
problems of the Congress itself, the attention 
which they demanded. Notwithstanding this, 
the president stated that “there was a wide 
recognition of the value of the new basis of 
association which the Congress afforded, and a 
willingness to support its policies and program 
of action.” ‘He considered that the most dif- 
ficult task which confronted the Congress after 
its institution, was to re-establish the confi- 
dence of the workers in their ability to direct 
their own affairs. “In helping to mould pub- 
lie opinion and develop national self-reliance, 
the ‘Congress had performed a great service to 
the people of Canada,” declared the president, 
adding that the Congress “has fought in de- 
fence of national autonomy, and insisted that 
the people of Canada, even though they were 
small in numbers as compared with the popu- 
lation of the United States, had their own 
vital and essenitial contribution to make to the 
world.” 

Continuing, the president referred to the in- 
fluence exerted by the Congress on public 
opinion for economic and social reform, and 
to the legislation that had been already en- 
acted in this direction. The more widespread 
representation of the Labour movement on 


boards and councils was commented upon, as 
were also the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Price Spreads and Mass Buy- 
ing, more particularly those which cailed for 
the consultation and co-operation of !abour 
unions. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that the Congress was asked to nominate an 
adviser to the government delegation at the 
elghteenth session of the International Labour 
Organization, held at Geneva, in June, 1934, 
and it was expected that the Congress would be 
represented again this year. He stated that 
the immediate objective of the (Congress was to 
secure complete independence of the Canadian 
Labour movement and to organize the workers 
of Canada in industrial unions covering every 
Canadian industry, while the ultimate objec- 
tive is the transformation of the economic 


system into one based on service instead of 


profit—one im which production and consump- 
tion will be closely correlated, and work, pleas- 
ure, and product will be equitably shared 
among the workers. 

In closing President Mosher stated that “the 
workers must always be ready to protect their 
rights on the job, under whatever system of 
production may be evolved. They must also 
be strongly organized in order to ensure repre- 
sentation on works councils or other agencies 
by which policy is determined, and they must 
be organized in order to exert their political 
power and take their full share of responsibility 
for the government of the country.” 

In the absence of Hon. W. A. Gordon, Min- 
ister of Labour, and Mr. W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. E. McG. 
Quirk, eastern representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, addressed the delegates. A 
letter from Hon. 'W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour, regretting his inability to attend the 
convention owing to a previous engagement 
was read by the secretary. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and 
Forests in the Ontario Cabinet, also forwarded 
a letter regretting his inability to be present. 

The financial statement covering the period 
since the last convention, indicated total re- 
ceipts amounting to $35,269.94, expenditures 
totalling $35,169.66. 


Executive Board Report 


In the Executive Board’s report reference 
was made to the combining of the Canadian 
unions of building workers in the Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada, the final step 
in this merger taking place on July 1, 1933. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the steady growth 
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of membership among some of the smaller 
occupational groups of workers such as the 
musicians and cinema projectionists. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour does not directly un- 
dertake the organizing of new unions or the 
extension of existing unions, as it was felt 
that the central body could best serve the 
interests of all unions by facilitating their 
organizing efforts rather than by supplement- 
ing them. ‘With the co-operation of all its 
members and units the success of the National 
labour movement was confidently predicted. 
In the report menittion was made of the post- 
ponement of the fifth convention, the execu- 
tive believing that owing to so many of the 
members of local unions being unemployed 
they would not be able to defray the expense 
of sending delegates but it was pointed out 
that as a substitute for the regular convention, 
the executive board called conferences of the 
affiliated and chartered unions, which were 
attended by union officers and other delegates. 
From consultations at these conferences 1t was 
possible to make legislative representations 
which embodied the considered opinion of the 
movement as a whole. 

It was pointed out that the Congress in its 
representations to the Federal Parliament had 
stressed the vital importance of measures to 
ensure the freedom of the workers to organize 
in the manner of their own choosing and to 
have the legal right to bargain collectively 
with employers. Satisfaction was expressed 
that the Commission on Price Spreads in its 
report emphasized the need of change in this 
respect as the basis of all plans for social 
security, and it was hoped that the com- 
mission’s recommendation would be imple- 
mented in legislation, at least to cover so far 
as all public utilities were concerned. 

The Board was also gratified by the strict 
impartiality with which the provisions of the 
immigration law are being enforced, and the 
board was glad to acknowledge the diligence 
of the Federal Department of Labour in 
their effort to prevent discrimination against 
groups of workers on public building projects. 

The attention of the delegates was drawn 
to the desirability of amendments to the 
Railway Act and the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

In referring to the organization of a Labour 
political party, the report reiterated its de- 
claration of six years ago, namely, “it has 
become increasingly apparent that political 
power must grow out of the economic organi- 
zation of the workers and must indeed grow 
in proportion to the growth of unionism.” 

In reporting on the “outlook” the report 
drew attention to the danger of tactics de- 
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signed to effect changes by direct action or 
by continual strife as it might provide a pre- 
text for repression and further intimated there 
was abundant evidence that powerful groups 
are ready in Canada to seize upon an emer- 
gent situation for the institution of a tyran- 
nical form of government under which the 
workers would be deprived of even such lib- 
erty of expression and action as they now 
enjoy. 

The objective of unionism was given as 
“the provision of a standard of living com- 
mensurate with the resources of a developed 
country for every person willing to perform 
socially necessary work,’ and suggested that 
“for the attainment of the first practical stage 
towards that objective—the supply and distri- 
bution of ample food, clothing and shelter— 
there is no need of adherence to any fine- 
spun theory of government or social organiza- 
tion.” It was pointed out that dictatorship 
of the proletariat is not the goal. 

In its recommendations of policy the execu- 
tive urged) that “wherever practicable the 
workers’ organizations should be designed to 
embrace all engaged in the production of a 
particular commodity or the provision of a 
particular service, and it should be free from 
any influence or control by the employer.” 
The hope was expressed that “the laws to 
facilitate and extend collective agreements in 
Quebec and Ontario will lessen the workers’ 
handicap.” 

(Hindorsement was given to the recom- 
mendation of the Price Spreads Commission 
for the regulation of hours and wages by the 
same authorities, and the Executive believed 
that the most satisfactory means of regula- 
tion is a National Hours and Wages Board. 

The executive took the stand that workers 
who had no jobs should not be forced to 
await the effect of remedial legislation but 
should receive a cash allowance from the 
Dominion treasury sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of themselves and their dependents in 
decency and comfort. 

Other recommendations of the executive 
were:—The taking over of the basic indus- 
tries by the state, as an emergency measure 
of national self-preservation, and their opera- 
tion as public utilities. 

Advocacy of the gradual acquisition of all 
land values by taxation, the revenue so de- 
rived being applied first for the provision of 
housing for the workers. 

National ownership and control of radio 
broadcasting services. 

Support of measures designed to maintain 
the collective peace system of which the 
League of Nations is the chief instrument. 
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Opposition to amalgamation of the railway 
systems of Canada, unless such amalgama- 
tion provides for the retention in the service 
of all the present employees and for the re- 
absorption of those who have been !aid off 
during the pericd of depression. 

Regret was expressed that the amendments 
to the Canada Shipping Act which were 
adopted in 1933 and 1934, in so far as they 
relate to the working conditions of seafarers 
and longshoremen, have not yet been put 
into effect. 

A request from the Workers’ Unity League 
that a representative from that organization 
be granted the privilege of extending frater- 
nal greetings from the floor of the conven- 
tion was refused by a vote of the delegates. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 


This committee, to whom was referred the 
President’s address and the Executive Board’s 
report, recommended concurrence in the ad- 
dress as a whole and was adopted by the con- 
vention. és 

With reference to that section of the 
board’s report on the organizing of new 
unions and the extension of existing unions 
the committee urged that as soon as the 
Congress was in a position to do so organizers 
be selected to organize new unions on an 
industrial basis, and endeavour to secure 
afhliation of unions which are not at present 
associated with the Congress. This was 
adopted. 

That the Congress endeavour to secure a 
wider circulation of the Canadian Unionist 
among affiliated organizations was another 
adopted recommendation. 

In the section of the board’s report setting 
out the executives’ opposition to amalgama- 
tion of the two railway systems and their 
related services, an addition was made to the 
effect that the secretary of the Congress make 
a request of the political groups in the next 
Dominion elections to place themselves on 
record as to their position on the question of 
amalgamation of the two railway systems and 
subsidiary companies. This was also adopted 
by the convention. 

The convention did not concur in an execu- 
tive recommendation to increase the licence 
fee of radio receiving sets. 

With these amendments and a slight change 
in the phraseology of one other section, the 
report of the executive board as a whole 
was concurred in by the convention. 

The convention approved of a recommen- 
dation of the committee on constitution and 
law that the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the All4Canadian Congress of 
Labour shall be decided by the executive 
board. A resolution calling for the appoint- 
ing of a full time president was aon-con- 
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curred in by the committee, and its recom- 
mendation adopted by the convention. 


Adopted Resolutions 


Among the recommendations contaimed in 
resolutions adopted were: 

(Closer co-operation with the Federation of 
Catholic ‘Workers of Canada. 

Opposition to the levying of a special tax 
by cities and towns upon workers employed 
in these localities but residing outside. 

Appointment by the Dominion (Govern- 
ment in consultation with the All-Canadian 
‘Congress of Labour, of the workers repre- 
sentative on the Employment and Social In- 
surance Commission, 

Extension of the Employment and Social 
Insurance Act to embrace all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. 

The calling of a convention of Canadian 
unions in Alberta to make representations to 
the Provincial Government, such representa- 
tions to receive the approval of the execu- 
tive of the ‘Congress before presentation 
made. 

Drawing the attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the conditions prevailing in the 
food and beverage dispensing industry, and 
asking that remedial legislation be introduced. 

‘Strict enforcement by the Board of Rail- 


way Commissioners for Canada of Section 295 


of the Railway Act. 

Opposition to any form of railway amal- 
gamation, unification, or co-operation. 

The granting of federal conciliation boards 
to municipal workers regardless of any objec- 
tion made by the municipal council con- 
cerned. 

The pledging of the full support to the 
railway workers in their effort to secure res- 
toration of basic wage rates. 

Favouring legislation to guarantee to the 
workers the right to belong to the organiza- 
tions of their choice and making interference 
by the employers with the exercise of that 
right a criminal offence. 

Extension of the Old Age Pensions Act to 
provinces where it is not in operation. 

An extensive building and public works 
program be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the fair wage clause inserted 
in all contracts. . 

Removal of 
control, 

Pensions for the blind. 

Prevention of actors and troupes from the 
United States coming into Canada unless they 
are prepared to give equal recognition to 
international unions. 

Opposition to railway shops giving work 
to other than Canadian workers. 

That the Congress place mo restriction on 
affliated organizations co-operating with 
other labour bodies where such was possible. 


relief camps from military 
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The convention approved of a recommen- 
dation that the secretary-treasurer express to 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour, the 
regret of the delegates at his inability and 
that of his deputy of attending a session of 
the convention; and also conveying the 
thanks and appreciation of the convention to 
the Minister for the presence at the meeting 
of two representatives of the Department of 
Labour. 
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Election of Officers 


The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President, A. R. Mosher, 
Ottawa, Ont.; vice-presidents, Z. David, 
Montreal, Que., and J. McKinley, Vancouver, 
B.C.; secretary-treasurer, W. T. Burford, 230 
Laurier Ave. ‘W., Ottawa, Ont. Executive 
board members: G. W. McCollum, Toronto, 
Ont.; M. M. McLean, Ottawa, Ont.; A. 
Meikle, Winnipeg, Man. 


WELFARE WORK IN MONTREAL IN 1934 
Report of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies 


HE thirteenth annual year book of the 

Montreal Council of Social Agencies re- 
views welfare and relief work in Montreal 
during 1934 as carried on by thirty-four 
agencies, each dealing with some phase of the 
social and economic problem. 

Referring to the unemployment situation 
in Montreal the report states that “the entry 
of Government into the field of relief has ap- 
parently created in the minds of some, the 
impression that all social service work is now 
being paid for by tax money. It has been 
one of the difficult tasks of the Federation to 
explain to the public that Government re- 
hef is applicable only to employable people 
and covers only food, fuel, clothing and shel- 
ter. Those who are too old to work, depen- 
dent children, widows with large families, in- 
dividuals who are unable to work through 
sickness and many others, are all excluded 
from Government relief. Federated Charities 
assisted these people before the (Government 
entered the field, and must continue to do so 
now, for there is no other organization to 
which to direct them.” 

“The year 1934,” according to the report, 
“was one of increasing difficulties. ‘While un- 
employment was somewhat less, the aftermath 
of depleted resources put a heavy load on a 
number of agencies, particularly on the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association. This, together, with 
decreasing revenues of the agencies through 
reduced grants, decreased interest returns, and 
virtual cessation of contributory payments 
further increased the demands on Federation.” 

The Federation’s financial campaign of 1934 
resulted in a _ total subscription from all 
sources of $700,042, being 97 per cent of the 
objective of $725,000. 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment indicates that “the transfer of 
the administration of unemployment relief 
from the private charitable organizations to 
the Unemployment Relief Commission, which 
occurred in December, 1933, has relieved the 
private agencies of a great deal of responsi- 
bility. The new system of cash relief which 
replaced the ‘voucher’ system, appears to have 
operated satisfactorily, except in the first in- 


stance, when sufficient money was not avail- 
able to pay rents. As a result, a number of 
families suffered eviction. The unusual sever- 


ity of the winter also rendered the fuel allow- 


ance unsatisfactory and undoubtedly many 
families suffered severely on this account. It 
is to be noted, however, that with the pas- 
sage of time the points of dissatisfaction, 
which are perhaps inevitably associated with 
a. re-organization of such a large program 
as that of present-day unemployment relief, 
have decreased. The principal lacks at pres- 
ent are a more adequate system of clothing 
distribution and medical care.” 

Reports from each agency are presented in 
the volume, each giving details of its own 
particular sphere of activity. A general idea 
of the scope of the organization is indicated 
in the following four main divisions and the 
agencies listed under each:— 

Division of Children—Boy’s Home; Child- 
ren’s Bureau; Day Nursery; Ladies’ Benevo- 


lent Society; Protestant Infants’ Home; 
Protestant Orphans’ Home; Women’s Direc- 
tory. 


Division of Dependency and Delinquency. 
—Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee; Family Welfare Association; Protes- 
tant Employment Bureau; ‘Girls’ Cottage In- 
dustrial School; Montreal Boys’ Association; 
Prisoners’ Aid and ‘Welfare Association; 
Protestant Bureau for Homeless Men; Pro- 
testant Industrial Rooms; Sheltering Home; 
Society for the Protection of Women and 
Children. 

Division of Education and Recreation— 
Big Sister Association; Daily Vacation 
Schools; Griffintown Club; Iverley Settle- 
ment; Negro Community Centre; Parks and 
Playgrounds Association; University Settle- 
ment; Young ‘Women’s Christian Association. 

Division of Health—Brehmer Rest Preven- 
torium; Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind (Quebec Div.); ‘Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation; Montreal Diet Dispensary; Mental 
Hygiene Institute; Montreal Industrial In- 
stitute; Murray ‘Bay Convalescent Home; 
Victorian Order of Nurses; Westmount Social 
Service Association. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Annual Report of the Director 


ek a comprehensive world survey, Mr. H. 
B. Butler, Director of the International 
Labour Office, analyzes social and economic 
conditions, and finds that “the fifth year of 
the depression has now run out without bring- 
ing the hope of general recovery to fruition.” 
He considered, however, that “on the whole 
it is clear that 1934 marked a distinct advance 
over 1933.” This observation was based on 
the fact that “in most countries unemploy- 
ment continued to diminish, production con- 
tinued to increase, exchanges remained more 
stable. In the countries which made some 
progress in the previous year, a further ad- 
vance was registered during the last twelve 
months, and in some of them the belief 
became current that the depression was already 
passing into history. No country saw a social 
or economic cataclysm such as those which, 
produced the ‘German revolution and the 
American crisis in 1933. It may fairly be 
said then that the world’s economic life has 
been running in smoother and deeper chan- 
nels, but it is still far from having returned 
to the broad, even flow of real prosperity.” 

However, hopes of a general return to nor- 
mal were not realized, and according to the 
Director, recovery is “still superficial rather 
than fundamental.” Pointing out that inter- 
national trade is very little, if any, better 
than in 1933; that “immense reserves of the 
capital still remain stagnant and sterile”; that 
exchanges, though steadier, are still inherently 
unstable; and that the “springs of inter- 
national lending are still dried up,’—he con- 
siders that all these symptoms indicate little 
assurance as to the solidity and permanence 
of the gains so far registered. On the basis 
of these manifestations he states: 

“While it is true that some countries have 
gained ground, others have lost it, and in 
most of the latter the nervous tension has 
notably increased. Though one or two nations 
may claim to have reduced their unemploy- 
ment figure to normal, their position is still 
altogether exceptional. There is still wide- 
spread distress and frustration of hope. The 
world as a whole is 8till groping its way pain- 
fully and fearfully. It has not acquired con- 
fidence in the new economic system which is 
slowly emerging.” 

Continuing, the Director declared: Nearly 
all the progress so far accomplished “has been 
the result of national effort, and its effects 
have been mainly confined to the national 
field. But it has so far done little to restore 
the flow of international trade and _ inter- 
national financing without which the world 


cannot finally recover complete or lasting 
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prosperity. Indeed, in the summer months of 
last year there were some indications that 
the upward movement was flagging, which 
may mean that the limits of national effort 
are being reached and that further progress 
can only be attained by setting the inter- 
national machine once more in smooth and 
harmonious operation.” 

From the social point of view, he finds that 
the past year has confirmed some of the ten- 
dencies which had been gradually gaining 
strength since the depression, and by so doing 
“has demonstrated the radical change which 
is coming over social thinking.’ Among these 
tendencies which were being incorporated into 
social policy and becoming generally recog- 
nized as necessitous was that of “planning” 
which he defines as the “deliberate interference 
by government with the economic structure 
and the course of economic events in order 
to achieve social objectives.” 

Explaining this transformation in the regu- 
lation of national affairs, he states: 

“The fatalistic faith in the benevolent. opera- 
tion of economic law was everywhere giving 
way to the demand for systematic collective 
action. In response to the vehement insistence 
of public opinion, one country after another 
had abandoned the laissez-fatre outlook in 
an endeavour to arrest the inroads of depres- 
sion, which by destroying its standards of 
life was undermining its social stability. Hence 
the initiation of controlled monetary policies, 
of ambitious schemes of public works, of new 
industrial structures of which the State was 
the architect and often the builder, of State- 
controlled and directed agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing, of managed international 
trade, of wholesale relief of unemployment at 
the expense of the community.” 

This new attitude he found “abundantly 
evident” in Germany, Italy, Japan, Sweden, 
United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and gaining a hold in Argentine, Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain. “It meant a definite 
break with the practices and the philosophies 
of the past. It implied that the crisis had 
brought the world to a turning-point from 
which there was no retreat. It had shown 
that there was a stage beyond which modern 
civilized communities would not brook the 
destruction of the economic and social secu- 
rity to which they had become accustomed. 
They had come to regard the standards al- 
ready attained as the minimum requirements 
of decent living, not as an occasional boon to 
be enjoyed in good times but to be sacrificed 
without a murmur when depression sets in. 
In other words, the old self-regulating economy 
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was no longer likely to be tolerated unless it 
guaranteed the maintenance of social well- 
being. When it failed to do so, it became 
the business of Government to intervene in 
the general interest of society, and particu- 
larly in that of those agricultural and in- 
dustrial groups which were most exposed to 
the ravages of the slump. 

“The events of the last twelve months may 
be said to have set the seal upon this trans- 
formation of attitude. Instead of receding as 
signs of recovery have appeared, the demand 
for collective action and organization has, on 
the contrary, been reinforeed. The very 
security of the State is now seen to depend 
not only upon the inviolability of its fron- 
tiers, but upon its ability to provide an 
orderly and sufficient existence to all classes 
of its citizens... 

“In former times the resistance of the social 
fabric to economic strain was almost inde- 
finite, because unemployment, privation and 
distress were looked upon as visitations of 
some blind providence from which there was 
no escape. Nowadays the breaking-point of 
passive endurance is far more quickly reached, 
because certain standards of health, comfort 
and well-being are considered as inherent 
rights which the community not only should 
but must guarantee by organized collective 
effort.” 

The Director asserts that this demand for 
government action “has been re-enforced by 
the patent fact that the present scarcity is not 
due to any failure of nature but failure to 
make the products of nature available to those 
who need them. . This paradox has sunk 
deep into the popular consciousness and has 
probably done more than anything else to 
destroy popular faith in the economic sys- 
tem .... It therefore now seems reasonable to 
expect Governments to devote the same 
energy, Ingenuity and attention to the pro- 
vision of the elementary needs of feeding, 
clothing and shelter on a civilized scale as to 
the provision of air communications, wireless 
services and elaborate systems of national 
defence.” 

He regards “the revelation of this profound 
psychological change as being perhaps the 
outstanding lesson of the present depression ;” 
and that “it has been brought home to every 
government of every civilized country, whether 
conservative or radical, democratic or dicta- 
torial in its complexion.” 

Drawing attention to the social effects and 
complications of the “new type of economic 
structure” now emerging, and to the practical 
problems involved im social planning, Mr. 
Butler deals directly with the new economic 
orientation. In a chapter on “Recovery and 
Employment,” he shows how in the beginning 
the first interest was to alleviate distress by 


relief either in cash or in kind, but that it is 
now realized that though relief wards off 
actual starvation, it “does not prevent the 
progressive undernourishment and demoral- 
ization of individuals and families in cases 
where unemployment is of long duration. 
It is also being realized,” he added, “ that it 
affords no solution at all in the case of the 
young, whose aptitude for work and whose 
whole moral fibre may be permanently weak- 
ened if they are unable to learn a job and 
turn their energies to some active and 
productive purpose in the formative period 
of their lives.” 

As a result, “insistence on the necessity of 
the State adopting energetic measures to 
ereate work, either indirectly by stimulating 
the revival of industry or directly by initiating 
work-giving schemes of national development 
is manifestly gaining momentum.” 

In this respect, he quotes Canada’s Prime 
Minister, denouncing the dole as “a condem- 
nation, final and complete, of our economic 
system. If we cannot abolish the dole, we 
should abolish the system.” Also President 
Roosevelt denouncing “relief as a narcotic, 
a subtle destroyer of the human spirit.” Other 
authorities are also quoted indicating the 
direction in which thought is moving. 

After reviewing financial policies adopted in 
various countries, the Director observes that 
the results of this survey indicate that the 
nations that have taken expansionist measures 
have managed to revive production and to 
reduce unemployment better than those which 
have put their faith in the automatic oper- 
ation of economic forces. “Deliberate inter- 
ference by the State in economic affairs has 
continued to increase rather than to diminish, 
and there seems to be some ground for 
thinking that its success is justifying and 
strengthening the popular belief that, by bold 
well-conceived steps planned on a sufficiently 
comprehensive scale, it is within the power 
of Governments to influence the course of 
recovery to a very considerable extent. There 
is less and less willingness to accept the thesis 
that all human agencies are impotent to 
control the fluctuations of economic fortune, 
and the fact that this sentiment is becoming 
widespread is in itself a psychological element 
in the general situation which cannot be 
ignored.” 


Remedies for Unemployment 

Unemployment Insurance-—-The Director 
discusses remedies for unemployment in a 
chapter dealing with insurance and _ relief, 
public works, hours of work, organization of 
industry, etc. On the matter of unemploy- 
ment insurance, he points out that expend- 
itures in this direction have been maintained 
everywhere, and increased where the growth 
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of unemployment has required it; and that 
the “economic value of such expenditure 1s 
being more widely recognized. ‘“ No doubt,” 
he adds, “the organization of systems of 
State assistance involves some degree of 
interference in the play of economic forces, 
but experience is proving that it not only 
constitutes a social necessity but also provides 
some economic benefit.” As evidence of the 
acceptance of this view, he outlines recent 
developments in Great Britain (with the 
longest experience and where it is now 
proposed to include agricultural workers); in 
the United States with its proposal of a 
national scheme; in Canada; in South Africa; 
and in Sweden. 

Closely connected with unemployment 
insurance measures were other forms of social 
insurance, especially those providing against 
sickness and old age. In the past two years 
he found that such systems experienced extra- 
ordinary difficulties due to a variety of causes. 
But in 1934, an improvement was noted, 
and in general such insurance funds are now 
in a much stronger condition. The Director 
then adds: 

“The structural changes which are taking 
place in industry, the growth of mass produc- 
tion and rationalisation on the one side, and 
the prevailing unemployment on the other, 
would have rendered it. desirable substantially 
to reduce the pensionable age, which remains 
fixed at sixty-five under most of the general 
schemes of pension insurance. But if the 
desirability of this reduction is generally 
admitted, objection is always raised on the 
ground of increasing longevity and the charges 
it entails. Even so, it is possible to discern 
a movement in the direction of lowering the 
pensionable age.” 

Dealing with measures taken to offset the 
effects of unemployment on the young, he 
considers that the principal remedy is to be 
found in prolonging education and in the 
postponement of the normal age of industrial 
employment until fifteen or sixteen as has 
been adopted in a number of countries, in 
most States of the United States, and in some 
of the Canadian provinces. 

“The justification of this measure,” he 
declares, “lies not only in the relief which it 
affords to a congested labour market, but 
much more in the need to ensure greater 
intellectual and bodily development under the 
prevailing conditions of urban civilisation, 
Much has been done in this direction by 
residential training centres and by courses of 
instruction and physical training organized 
for the young unemployed in a number of 
countries. But it cannot be claimed that 
the problem has anywhere been solved. No 
social problem is of more vital importance.” 
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Public Works—wWith reference to public 
works, he asserts that “the experience so far 
gained is insufficient to enable any final con- 
clusions to be drawn. It certainly does not 
justify the claim that public works offer the 
sovereign and complete cure for unemploy- 
ment; still less, however, does it warrant the 
assertion that public works have failed to 
furnish any aid to the solution of the problem. 
It is unfortunate that a sterile controversy 
still rages round the question, usually nur- 
tured by the desire to prove or disprove the 
value of some economic doctrine or political 
attitude rather than by any judgment of the 
real facts.” 

From the experience so far gained, he em- 
phasizes: (1) That public works cannot pro- 
duce any substantial effect either in stimulat- 
ing general economic activity or in reducing 
the volume of unemployment unless under- 
taken on a large scale; (2) that beneficial 
results only seem to accrue where public 
works are financed by loan rather than by 
taxation—“to increase taxation in times of 
depression is liable to hinder fresh enterprise 
and thus in the last resort tends only to 
displace men from private industry to employ 
them on public works. Where, however, money, 
for which there is no outlet in private invest- 
ment, can be borrowed at cheap rates for 
schemes of national development, the volume 
and the velocity of monetary circulation is 
increased, and as a consequence the aggregate 
amount of employment tends to expand; (3) 
that public works are economically effective 
in combating depression only when accom- 
panied by “an expanionist monetary policy.” 
He also states that it is generally agreed that 
work should not be undertaken unless it is 
of real economic value... and that the amount 
of useful development work available varies 
with the extent to which a country is already 
equipped and developed. 

Hours of Work—With respect to hours of 
work, the Director says that the conviction is 
gaining ground that shorter hours may not 
only offer a means of spreading work in times 
of depression, but may also be the logical and 
necessary consequence of the enhanced pro- 
ductive power now at the service of industry. 
Another feature of hours reduction is “a 
marked tendency to attack the problem in- 
dustry by industry”’—the method being fol- 
lowed along varying lines in the United States, 
in Italy, in France and in Great Britain. “The 
importance of the method,’ the (Director 
notes, “lies in ensuring that the problems 
special to each industry receive full consid- 
eration, and that the regulations are drawn 
up with the co-operation of the organizations 
directly concerned.” 

Organization of Industry—“The attempt 
being made in a whole series of countries 
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towards the organization of industry is one 
of the outstanding features of present-day 
economic development,” observes the Director, 
who sees in it a search for a “half-way” house 
between complete freedom and complete regi- 
mentation. “What is sought,’ he states, “is 
some means of reconciling the merits of pri- 
vate enterprise with the need for some 
measure of discipline and _ organization.” 
Hence, in country after country and industry 
after industry, efforts have been made to 
prevent “cut-throat” competition from bring- 
ing the producers to bankruptcy and forcing 
down labour conditions to impossible levels. 
Reviewing the varying experiments in different 
countries, the Director considers that they 
have already attained a degree of develop- 
ment “which suggests that in the future in- 
dustry is likely to proceed towards closer 
integration rather than to return to its former 
state of uncontrolled and unregulated inde- 
pendence.” 

Though he does not anticipate any final 
solution except by a long process of trial and 
error, he does draw attention to one or two 
salient features. 

The first is “the inevitability of some 
measure of State interference. In any com- 
petitive system it is rare that there should 
be sufficient unity among producers to ensure 
the observance of a common rule by voluntary 
agreement. Whether it is a question of regu- 
lating prices, of fixing wages and hours, of 
restricting production, of banning unfair prac- 
tices or of eliminating inefficient units, a 
recalcitrant minority is almost always to be 
found that refuses to accept the dictates of 
the majority and to conform to their view of 
the general interest of the industry. It is 
for this reason that the intervention of 
Government is usually required sooner or 
later to secure the necessary degree of disci- 
pline and cohesion. ‘Conversely, it has not 
infrequently happened that, where a volun- 
tary association has really become sufficiently 
powerful to control a branch of production, it 
is tempted to exploit its monopoly to the 
detriment of the public, for whose protection 
the State is eventually obliged to step in.” 

In the broader field of international trade 
and organization, he considers that restriction 
of international production can at best only 
achieve a very relative and temporary suc- 
cess. In his opinion, experience suggests that 
the true problem to be tackled by international 
action is not how to restrict production but 
how: to increase consumption. National plan- 
ning, he states, has rendered the task more 
difficult. Neither does he see that bilateral 
trade agreements will make much impression 
on the stagnation of international trade except 
being helpful in some cases as a first attempt 
“to loosen the bonds by which commercial 
intercourse is now trammelled.” He suggests 
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that more progress might be hoped for “from 
areas of freer trade formed by countries with 
similar economic and political instincts.” But 
whatever the method, “it has to resolve the 
antimony between the need of all nations for 
foreign trade if their material civilization is 
to be maintained and developed, and the 
actual existence of national systems of econ- 
omy aiming at regulating and controlling the 
internal level of production and consumption 
in the interests of steady employment and 
stable prices both for agriculture and indus- 
try.” 

The IL.O. in 1984: In a chapter on the 
International Labour Organization in 1934, the 
Director reviews the expansion in membership 
due to the entry of the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Ecuador 
and Afghanistan. He traces the ratifications 
of the Conventions of the Organization, in- 
dicating progress. 

Thirty States Members have now ratified 
10 or more Conventions, 23 have ratified 15 
or more Conventions and 10 have ratified 
more than 20 Conventions. Taking the 32 
Conventions adopted up to 1932, the 27 Euro- 
pean States Members of the Organization 
have now ratified over 51 per cent of the 
maximum possible number, and he considers 
it’ satisfactory that. 31 per cent of the total 
ratifications now come from extra-European 
States, whereas five years ago the percentage 
was 14. “There are, however, still one or two 
grounds for disappointment. Although it can- 
not be contended that the situation in the 
European coal fields has substantially im- 
proved, no progress has been made towards 
ratifying the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) 
Convention. A further effort to secure simul- 
taneous ratification was made in June of last 
year when a technical conference of six of the 
seven States primarily interested met to con- 
sider the situation. As a result the revision 
of the Convention in certain respects is on 
the agenda for this year’s Conference and it 
may be hoped that it will lead to some prog- 
ress being made. Similarly, it may be hoped 
that steps will soon be taken in some of the 
more advanced countries to put into opera- 
tion the six Conventions adopted in 1933 
relating to old-age, invalidity and survivors’ 
insurance, particularly in those States where 
little or no modification of existing legislation 
is required.” 

In conclusion, the Director states: “The 
history of the Organization shows that it has 
already proved capable of continuous adapta- 
tion. It has come through the darkest period 
of reaction against the ideas of international 
fellowship which presided at its birth. There 
are signs that the ebb is slackening and the 
flood tide setting in. The objectives for which 
the Organization was created are steadily as- 
suming greater prominence in the minds of 
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men. With the growing complexity of eco- 
nomic regulation it will be called upon to meet 
new demands and to shoulder heavier respon- 
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sibilities. Its past record is the best earnest 
of its capacity to rise to the opportunities of 
the future.” 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1935 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

May, 1985, was reported by the superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

There was little call for farm labour in 
the Maritime Provinces, although spring plunt- 
ing was in progress. Fishing was fair and 
logging quiet. Sawmills, however, were busy 
at Halifax, filling the demand for dressed 
lumber. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from one to five days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity, with 
the exception of one which was idle, worked 
from two to five days. Food manufacturers 
were busier, and pulp and paper mills and 
wood products were working full time, but 
cotton factories were quiet, and iron and steel 
plants, though slack at New Glasgow, reported 
no idleness at Sydney. Building construction 
consisted chiefly of the erection of small build+ 
ings and repairs. Road work with the Pro- 
vincial Government was opening up, prefer- 
ence being given to men from the localities 
in which the work was being done. Trans- 
portation by rail, water and auto was busy. 
Trade was better, both wholesale and retail, 
and the demand for experienced domestics good. 

Requests for farm labour in the Province 
of Quebec showed! little change, Hull alone 
reporting a slight increase in orders. The call 
for river drivers was active, except at Rouyn, 
where a number of men were laid off, due 
to low water. Mining, also, was somewhat 
dull in this district. Manufacturing had not 
yet reached normal] activity. Some improve- 
ment was noted in the paper and match fac- 
tories at Hull, but no change of note in the 
lumber industry. At Montreal, rubber and 
textiles were quiet, with clothing and metal- 
lurgy busy, and shoe factories more active. 
Conditions at Quebec City, Sherbrooke and 
Chicoutimi were generally active, while a slight 
decrease was reported in cotton mills at Three 
Rivers. Repairs and alterations effected some 
improvement in building construction at Hull 
and Montreal, where more tradesmen were 
employed, and the demand for unskilled labour 
fair, while at Quebac and Three Rivers this 
group was slack. Conditions were satisfactory 
at Sherbrooke. Trade and _ transportation 
showed little change. Requests for women 
workers were many, particularly at Montreal, 
where there was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of applicants registered. 


‘last year. 


There existed a fairly good demand for farm 
labour in Ontario, particularly for fully ex- 
perienced single men. River driving and 
pulpwood peeling afforded employment to 
a number of workers in the logging industry, 
and sawmills were busy. Men were also 
called out to assist in fighting bush fires near 
Pembroke. The rush on new prospects in 
the mining districts had fallen off consider- 
ably and outside of work sponsored by the 
larger producers, the situation in this line was 
not quite so good. The improvement noted 
since December in manufacturing seemed on 
the whole fairly well maintained. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries had taken on a few ex- 
tra hands for seasonal employment, and iron 
and steel plants, auto accessory industries, 
also textile, rubber and tobacco companies 
were busy. Some slight curtailment of activ- 
ity was reported by automobile manufac- 
turers, particularly at Windsor, but fewer lay- 
offs were reported, generally, in other lines. 
Better conditions existed in building construc- 
tion, for although some skilled tradesmen were 
idle, more were working than at this time 
Highway and airport construction, 
as relief work, took care of a number of the 
unemployed. Trade was fair. There was an 
increased call for experienced domestics in 
the Women’s Division, with a shortage of this 
kind of help, for many applicants who were 
registered at the offices lacked the necessary 
qualifications and experience. Hotels and 
restaurants were also asking for summer help. 

Seeding in the Prairie Provinces being about 
completed, fewer calls were received for farm 
help, but sheep ranchers were preparing for 
the shearing season which would commence 
shortly. In logging, several calls for cord wood 
cutters were listed, which were easily filled. 
Mining was quiet. Manufacturers at Winni- 
peg reported the volume of business for this 
season as comparing favourably with that of 
the corresponding period a year ago, Lut, 
elsewhere, manufacturing showed little change. 
Construction, other than road maintenauce, 
was only fair, except at Winnipeg, where 
building permits issued at the end of May 
had reached a total of $2,080,600 as compared 
with $233,200 in ‘May, 1934. Trade was bet- 
ter. Little change was noted in the Women’s 
Division, with applicants still greatly in ex- 
cess of vacancies, and country positions were 
difficult to fill as most of the experienced help 
sought city employment. 
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A decline in orders for farm help was shown 
in British Columbia, as most of the field work 
was finished until haying time. Fruit crops 
were progressing satisfactorily, but little extra 
help was required as yet. Logging and lumber- 
ing were quiet, although sawmills were run- 
ning full time, with many export orders on 
hand. Extended work was being done at 
the mines in the Kamloops area and mining 
operations were also active at Prince Rupert 
and Penticton. Seasonal eniployment in can- 
neries, fishing camps and cold storage plants 
in the district around Prince Rupert was gen- 
eral, but was chiefly available to local men 


only. Building construction was quiet and 
highway construction, as a relief measure, was 
being carried on. Labour disputes, however, 
in some parts of the province had handi- 
capped any likely progress which might have 
been made in the relief of unemployment. 
Shippers and longshoremen were active at New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert and Victoria, but 
work was hampered by a strike at Vancouver. 
The drydocks were quiet at Prince Rupert, 
but busy at Victoria. In the Women’s Divi- 
sion few positions were offered other than these 
in domestic service and these were difficult 
to fill, for many of the girls preferred outs:de 
to inside work during the summer months. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1935 


i fit e following information as to the em- 

ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on May 1 was 9,203, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
892,506 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for April was 1,735 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 162,410 persons, 17-0 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
May 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 65 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1935, as reported 
by the Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated employment reports from 9,203 firms 
who reported an increase in personnel on May 
1; their payrolls aggregated 892,506 persons, 
as compared with 875,149 in the preceding 
month. Reflecting this advance, the crude 
index rose from 93-4 p.c. of the 1926 average, 
to 95:2 at the date under review, as compared 
with 92-0 on May 1, 1984, while at the same 
date in the preceding thirteen years, it was as 
follows :—1983, 77:6; 1932, 87-5; 1981, 102-2; 
1980, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 
101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 
92-5; 1922, 84-3 and 1921, 85-1. The index 
was higher than at May 1 in any other year 
since 1931, and was also higher than in any 
of the years from 1921 to 19385. The gain of 
nearly 17,400 persons in the staffs of the co- 
operating employers from April to May 1, 
1935, was smaller than the average recorded 
on May 1 in the fourteen preceding years for 


which data are available; thus the index of 
employment, after correction for seasonal influ- 
ences, showed a decline, falling from 98-9 in 
the preceding month to 97-4 at the latest date. 

Manufacturing reported improvement on the 
date under review, mainly in the food, lum- 
ber, clay, glass and stone and iron and steel 
divisions; the advance in the last-named is 
particularly interesting because it is contrary 
to the downward movement which, on the 
average, has characterized the iron and steel 
group on May 1 in the years since 1921. Trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices and trade also recorded considerably 
heightened activity. In all of these except 
construction, the gains exceeded the average 
increases indicated at the beginning of May in 
the last fourteen years. On the other hand, 
large numbers of workers were released from 
logging camps, coal mines and tobacco fac- 
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, 
tories, the losses being mainly of a seasonal 
character. 

An analysis of the situation in the various 
industries is given in some detail on pages 563 
to 566. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Improvement was reported in all provinces, 
firms in Quebec showing especially pro- 
nounced gains. The situation in four of the 
five economic areas was better than on ‘May 
1, 1934, the index for the Maritime Provinces 
only, showing a slight decline in this com- 
parison. 


(uebec.—Conditions improved in Quebec, ac- 
cording to 2,193 employers of 246,342 persons, 
as against 236,016 in the preceding month. 
Large increases took place in manufacturing, 
notably in food, pulp and paper, lumber, 
leather, clay, glass and stone, iron and steel 
and other metal, electric current and electrical 
apparatus plants. Logging, mining, transpor- 
tation, highway construction, services and trade 
also afforded more employment. On the other 
hand, tobacco factories laid off many workers, 
and there were slight declines in a few other 
industries. Activity was greater than at the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Maritueme Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces advanced, the increase 
being rather smaller than the average recorded 
from April 1 to May 1 in the years since 1920. 
The index, at 97-4 on the date under review, 
was fractionally lower than at the beginning 
of May in 1984, though it was higher than at 
the same date in either 1933 or 1982. Six hun- 
dred and fifty-five firms reported 69,417 em- 
ployees, or 1,217 more than in their last re- 
turn. Manufacturing (especially in fish-pre- 
serving and iron and steel factories), logging, 
mining and building and highway construc- 
tion reported gains, while transportation and 
railway construction released large numbers of 
workers, the declines in transportation being 
due to the falling-off of traffic at the winter 
ports. 
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beginning of May last year, when the seasonal 
advance had provided work for a much smaller 
number of persons than were added to the 
staffs of the firms making returns for the 
latest date. The general increase on May 1, 
1935, was considerably above the average in- 
dicated on the same date in the preceding 
fourteen years. 

Ontarto—Moderate industrial expansion 
was noted in Ontario, but the general advance 
was less than the average gain between April 
1 and May 1 in the years since 1920. Manu- 
facturing showed considerable improvement. 
especially in the iron and steel, lumber, clay, 
glass and stone, food and pulp and paper 
divisions. Mining, transportation, building 
and railway construction and maintenance, 
services and trade were also busier. On the 
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other hand, logging camps released many 
workers, following the completion of the win- 
ter’s operations and before river-driving ac- 
tivities had absorbed any large number of 
men. Employment on the highways also de- 
creased. The working forces of the 4,052 co- 
operating firms aggregated 388,701 employees, 
compared with 384,836 on April 1. Employ- 
ment on May 1, 1934, had shown a decline, 
and the index then was over three points 
lower than at the latest date, when it was 
101-7. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, construc- 
tion, services and trade reported greater activ- 
ity, the gains in railway construction being 
most pronounced; in the group of factory 
employment, a considerable part of the ad- 
vance took place in the lumber, food, clay, 
glass and stone, textile, mineral product and 
iron and steel divisions. On the other hand, 
coal-mining and logging were seasonally slack- 
er. Statements were tabulated from 1,839 em- 
ployers in the Prairie Provinces, whose staffs 
rose from 109,492 persons on April 1 to 
110,815 on the date under review. This im- 
provement was less than that recorded on 
May 1, 1934, being also below the average 
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indicated in the years since 1920. The index 
on the date under review, standing at 87:9, 
was two and a half points higher than at the 
beginning of May of last year. 

British Columbia—The increase in British 
Columbia was not so extensive as that noted 
on the same date of 1934; the index then, 
however, was over four points lower than on 
May 1, 1935, when it stood at 92°6. An 
aggregate payroll of 77,231 persons was em- 
ployed by the 964 firms furnishing data, who 
had 76,605 employees in the preceding month. 
Logging, shipping, railway construction, ser- 
vices and manufacturing showed improvement 
over April 1, that in the last-named being 
most marked. Within the group of manufac- 
turing industries, the greatest gains took place 
in the lumber, food and metal divisions. 
Highway construction, however, released a 
considerable number of workers. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, firms 
in Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjoining ‘Border 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


May teal SLO20e cate eee Men die GANE Aa a free 85-1 
Mays ~1922 fo 3 ond cretepebert tate ore ce ects 3 ao nas 84-3 
May Sl? 1925 octane eer he. ss eee meee 92-5 
MB y pnd LODE ee eel ch Be sek or levees eal wv <a IIs 92-9 
Mia yi slce1 O25 tetera gen ceo eet =e ~ S7iereene 91-9 
May tl SO 26 ee eda kore ie eA. « kee 95-4 
Mayr 1;-1020 esticsstewns stetesra.. >: See 101-8 
Mary prt 1028 ae ete eee eee eee eae 106-8 
Miays..d.; 01929) PR aaa eee cen «cca ee Ie 116-2 
Mayrils 180i ete cockeotiteebr ic duck ee 111-4 
Mayet S10 Terre rete te 6... oe ee meas 102-2 
May Fish) 0326 sar tens arene.“ ener 87-5 
May? 1, 1933s ane ne feet es. ae eee. B 77-6 
JAN HIGSLOS ES, he maed « Skee eee. Re ates Ree 88-6 
Het Upheeecusiey fetes eat ois MAA 91-4 
INL OE SO Leis aicneiarhs MIE eet ees, « clerhacitieee 92-7 
HADES ME ciate lochs cee etait e's cs Lares oe 91-3 
MER ok. 2 Aer ee tne Oat: .. 5 MAN et 92-0 
SONG TLS osclateiecere era ee Tecate ces: s, « AO 96-6 
DULY SUES. Ss ass eee CER ce cee 101-0 
AN: Us tS Pee Ohm pecans |< eke aed 99-9 
Sepbsg lees cice te ak eat ee oO e + caters ee 98-8 
Oebmaitcn (eshte: et ee ca ee cae 100-0 
INOW ee rate oe ee Ue so a ee 100-2 
DCC eM oars uo erst eo ee eR. ORE: 98-9 
AUER "ih Baga Oe ae es Pi ayoe 2 One ll wR coho REECE 94-4 
WOW lec. sapere Cae ck oe ee Le one 94-6 
Marty.) eas res. ie Sees 3... HO eee 96-4 
Aer ee terete aes Lode eee ols io ee 93-4 
NA eal a oe te a en eee, kee 95-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas as.at Maye 1oasae.. .... . «sma oe 100-0 


Canada Provinces 


Maritime Prairie British 
Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

98-2 77:0 89-0 86-0 79°9 
92-4 77:4 87-8 83-0 81:0 
101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
101-2 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
80:3 75-4 79-5 79-2 72-2 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
7°8 27-6 43-5 12-4 8-7 





Norse.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the tote 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting 
heightened activity. The largest gains were 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. The 
situation in each of these eight centres was 
better than on May 1, 1934. 


Montreal—Transportation recorded a_ sub- 
stantial seasonal advance in Montreal, and 
manufacturing, services, trade and construc- 
tion were also busier; within the manufactur- 
ing group, increases took place in textile, 
leather, food, electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel factories, but tobacco works showed 
marked seasonal curtailment. The 1,290 co- 
operating employers reported 129,021 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 125,360 on 
April 1. The level of employment was higher 
than on May 1, 1934, when the increase had 
not been so pronounced, 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
165 firms with 12,687 employees, as against 
12,235 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping, manufacturing, services 
and trade. The gain involved many more 
workers than that recorded on May 1, 1934, 
when the index was fractionally lower. 
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manufacturing reported increases in personnel 
in Toronto. The advance in manufacturing, 
which was most marked, was general in dis- 
tribution, but the largest additions to staffs 
were in the iron and steel group. According 
to data furnished by 1,359 employers in 
Toronto, their payrolls aggregated 117,469 
persons, aS compared with 115,186 at the be- 
ginning of April. This gain exceeded that in- 
dicated on May 1 of last year, or of any 
other year of the record except 1927 and 1928, 
being considerably above the average for that 
date in the thirteen previous years for which 
statistics for Toronto are available. Employ- 
ment was in greater volume than at the be- 
ginning of May last year, when the index 
stood at 92°9, as compared with 96°7 at the 


| latest date. 


Ottawa—Construction, transportation and 


manufacturing registered moderate improve- 


ment in Ottawa, the increase in factory em- 
ployment being most marked; the general 
advance in the city involved fewer workers 
than that noted at the beginning of May, 
1934, when the index stood at 100°8, com- 








Toronto—tTransportation, building and _ pared with 101-3 on the date under review. 
highway construction, services, trade and Statistics were tabulated from 171 firms em- 
Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 

— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
May iit 1922Na i: ee bo Se) th. ear Oey a O82 8 ls 03 RAMEN cde Ng SDE 22. ok Al Renee alas 90-7 82-6 
Mayan S192500es 90; O21 Beck... Aeee 97-4 101-0 97-5 || 2a oe. 88-3 79-5 
May © 2,01924.98) 500.) veo Cian ee 94-5 104-7 90-9: yee ed. . 84-9 88-5 
Mayet Woi1g25ete' 53 92-9 92-9 96-0 97-8 86°74 see he 87-4 $0-9 
May? 10192622; oo 97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
Magh 1pdootied. 24 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
Mayi, 1928s057....! 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
May h'1o3999 mar. 28 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
May! 1; 1930.:88!:..4; 110-8 115-3 167-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
Mag? i) 1981240). 8 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
May trie los 248 sia 91-1 104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
Maya Te Mlossat. 28 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
Jan LOSE ONS. os 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76:5 81-1 82-2 
Bebub ess a5 8s oe 81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
Marit. ioe Soe 8 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
Apres 8s 5. 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
Mayantty.© 452 N08. 28 82-9 96:3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
Rune wit ea Taos css 86:3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
fully lesen ea eess oe 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
Rots Es BERGA aR 86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 100:7 84-0 91-5 
Sones Use Gongs: ae 86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
DeesP le oe OM 87-0 97-5 96°5 100-8 84-4 86-7 86°5 90-5 
NOVA 1 seed ees 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86:3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
DOCH 1d HRA ot 86-7 92-4 97-1 96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
JAN Ll 935 aed. 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
Hebi via: (gus ei 81:6 90-0 93-0 98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
March 1%. Soa se eee). 28 86:3 94-0 94-0 99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
Apr! BTkisce: sees... 83-8 93-4 94:8 99-3 87-7 132-6 83°5 89-7 
Mays Tie eee Se so 86:3 96-7 96-7 101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci-| © 
ties as at May 1, 1935 14-5 1-4 13-2 1:5 3:2 2-0 4-1 3°3 





Norze.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ploying 13,007 persons, compared with 12,719 
on April 1, 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
28,914 was reported by the 271 co-operating 
establishments, who had 28,059 employees on 
April 1. Manufacturing was brisker, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel division, and 
construction, transportation and trade showed 
heightened activity. Employment was at a 
much higher level than in the same month 
of 1934, when a smaller advance had been 
indicated. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities— 
Further but rather slight improvement was 
noted in the Border Cities, where employ- 
ment has increased steadily from the begin- 
ning of the year, the reporting firms having 
added over 7,500 persons to their staffs since 
December. Returns for May 1 were tabu- 
lated from 164 employers with 18,063 workers, 
compared with 17,951 in the preceding month. 
Most of the gain occurred in general factory 
and construction work. Additions to their 
payrolls had been indicated by the establish- 
ments reporting on May 1, 1934, but employ- 
ment was then at a decidedly lower level, 


the index standing at 109-3, as compared with 
133°5 on the date under review. 


Winnipeg—Manufacturing (particularly of 
food, iron and steel and textile products), 
building construction and trade showed im- 
provement, while other industries were gener- 
ally unchanged. The 444 co-operating em- 
ployers had 36,446 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 35,639 on April 1. Employ- 
ment was in rather greater volume than on 
the same date of last year, when a smaller 
gain had been noted. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing activity  in- 
creased in Vancouver, the food and iron and 
steel groups in particular showing improve- 
ment; transportation and construction were 
also brisker. According to data received from 
402 firms, they employed an aggregate work- 
ing force of 29,612 persons, compared with 
28,400 on April 1. The index was higher than 
at the beginning of May of a year ago, when 
a decidedly smaller advance had been re- 
ported, 


Index numbers by cities are given in 


alle «Qe 


Tasie II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— All Manu- 
industries] facturing | Logging 
Mics rel sl 02 leaeeeae eres ee 85-1 86-8 90-1 
Maye il, AQ22 2 es chen ee 84-3 85-5 66-8 
Mary Wh AG Oe ee nee 92-5 97-9 86-2 
May 015 519246 ee 92-9 94-9 98-1 
IVA les, TODS ME en eo EA 91-9 93-7 85-6 
ia’ TO TO2G Me se sa 95-4 98-8 72-7 
LM Ae al Nass BD 7 ae lo li On Be 101-8 103-9 82-8 
Mave lie TODS ae res fee 106-8 109-0 78-5 
Mayle 1 O06) eee nee ae 116-2 119-8 75°8 
Mays Ay 1980. wee ee 111-4 112-4 63°5 
Pays Ls AOS ecco aet 102-2 100-7 55°9 
LW Ege es OR eee a |. 87-5 85-8 32-5 
Nye OS foe eee. be 77-6 76°8 35-1 
aie Al ol O34 sec ee ee 88-6 80-0 168-8 
LS his PROM stele canes 91-4 84-2 174-0 
lated Sets tomtemien Sade 92-7 86-5 153-3 
Ji ae eee ae SO 5 91-3 88-1 104-9 
VERY alc. ian Acree eatin 92-0 90-2 80-5 
MUNG? bane hed or Pie en ree 96-6 93-2 75-0 
DUS udlancin tier ereceninmene 101-0 93-8 86°3 
2: \ ag [EES BE ph 2 Be eee 8 99-9 94-2 84:5 
Se eae A. ray Eee eS SS 98-8 94-3 85-6 
Wb alice catemenmacoeeree 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOW. 8, monwteechon seine eee 100-2 92-8 171-9 
ID EGH Mckee Op amee Ree 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Geet el LOSS cece cee oie 94-4 87-4 181-3 
12a oa PR oe an On ae 0. 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Lh gle | Da Ss i a PH, 2 96-4 92-7 166-9 
AIC. UucRiher eure sanoreeke 93-4 93-9 104-3 
BD gee SA a Meee 8 95-2 95-6 93-9 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
May le 1030 % 2a.) Ser 100-0 53:7 2-9 











Commu-| Trans- Con- i 
Mining | nications | portation | struction | Services | Trade 

90-9 88-6 86:8 56-9 82-1 93-5 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79°9 89-4 
101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96:3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
114-1 117-3 104°3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
106-8 78-4 76:3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76:8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78°5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80:3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110:3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80:7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77°8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76:5 94-2 Li7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77°5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
6-0 2-3 10-6 11-1 2-8 10-6. 





Norre.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given-just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment by Manufacturing Indusiries 


Employment in manufacturing at the be- 
ginning of May showed a further increase, 
the fourth reported since the opening of the 
year. Returns were tabulated from 5,466 
manufacturers having 479,503 employees, com- 
pared with 471,020 on April 1, 1935. The 
general improvement approximated the aver- 
age indicated in the years since 1920. The 
unadjusted index rose from 93:9 in the pre- 
ceding month to 95-6 on May 1, 1935; after 
adjustment for seasonal variation, the index 
at the latest date was 94:9, or practically the 
same as at April 1. The crude index on May 


1 in preceding years was as follows: 1934, 
90-2: 1933, 76-8: 1932, 85:8: 1931, 100°7; 
1930, 112-4; 1929, 119°8; 1928, 109-0; 1927, 
1039; 1926, 98°8: 1925. 93-7; 1924, 94-9; 


1923, 97-9; 1922, 85-5, and 1921, 86-8. 

The most marked advance on May 1, 1935, 
took place in lumber, iron and steel, animal 
food and clay, glass and stone factories, but 
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leather, vegetable food, pulp and paper, chem- 
ical, electric current, non-ferrous metal and 
mineral product plants also reported important 
gains. On the other hand, rubber and tobacco 
works were slacker. 


The experience of the years since 1920 shows 
that employment on June 1 has almost in- 
variably increased so that continued improve- 
ment may be anticipated for the next report. 


Animal Products, Edible —Large increases in 
employment were noted in fish and meat pack- 
ing plants and dairies; the improvement was 
more extensive than that reported on May 
1, 1934, when the index was some eight points 
lower. Statements were tabulated from 286 
firms in this group, employing 20,904 workers, 
or 1637 more than at the beginning of April. 
The expansion took place chiefly in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia, but the 
trend in the group as a whole was generally 
upward. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 


Industries 1Relative | May 1, 

Weight 1935 

Many lactiring,.» 6 nat etre tess es 

Animal products—edible............ 53-7 95-6 
Fur.and products... cd. .cise sect es 2-3 111-1 
Leather and products............... 2 84-8 
Boots and SHOES: ee sk oo these ee 2-5 108-8 
Lumber and products............... 1:7 113-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3-9 67-2 
HPN CATO stt.5 Stee ts eee eae oo eee 2-1 56-3 
Other lumber products............ -7 70-9 
Musical instruments,..............-: 1-1 98-2 
Plant products—edible.............. +1 29-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 3-0 92-6 
Pulpand inaperaeceeno ee. coerce 6:3 93-4 
IES) ClApTOGUCtS ae. saan a2 sae aes 2-8 81-6 
Printing and publishing........... 9 108-0 
Rubberproducts gasesees« Ifans aad. os 2-6 104-1 
Mextile puOGucts...ceo ee ttcuciec se aes 1:3 91-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 10-7 111-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 4-1 124-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 1:8 85-8 
Silk and silk goods................ 9 128-3 
Hosiery and knit goods............. 1-1 508-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. . 2-1 iba 
Other textile products............. 3:4 102-9 
lant nEOcucus: (TsO'Sa) a... eas cater oc 1-1 95-2 
ENGDACEOM... ore sels ae 1:6 109-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 9 94-1 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 7 130-4 
Chemicals and allied products...... -1 111-8 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-1 130-6 
IESISCtricicurrent.cceet eileen aoe oon 9 69-4 
Electrical apparatus................- ites Pea 109-0 
Iron and steel products.............. 1:3 106-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 12-7 86-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-4 98-7 
Agricultural implements.......... 1-1 88-7 
wind «volieles cok. \tetceyeewtteroyesaie 6 61-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 6-0 89-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2-4 154-6 
Heating appliances.............++- 3 69-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 5 94-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 5 72-1 
Aut takeres broccoli nes boone 6 92-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 80-2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-1 119-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 15 129-3 
HiiscellancOus.. comitnsn cere... ce « 6 118-7 


May 1, 


April 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, May 1, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
93-9 90-2 76-8 85-8 100-7 112-4 
102-5 103 -2 97-7 97-1 103-3 106-7 
79-5 76-9 72-9 75°9 94-5 88-6 
107-3 99-9 87-8 91-4 93-8 90-4 
113-2 106-7 95-4 99-1 101-1 91-4 
63-0 63-2 49-1 60-1 79-2 97-6 
49-8 51-8 37°3 45-5 63-6 87-7 
72-6 74-2 62-9 77-1 103-9 113-0 
96-7 90-5 75-1 91-6 108-4 115-0 
25-9 27°3 22-6 33-7 47-2 63-0 
90-4 92-4 88-0 93-4 101-8 102-9 
92-7 90-3 82-1 87-3 98-1 110-9 
80-8 79-1 67-9 72-4 87-3 108-1 
107-1 103-4 93-4 96-2 100-4 107-8 
103-5 100-8 97-4 104-2 111-6 115-8 
92-7 92-3 74°8 85-9 97-6 112-8 
111-9 110-7 91-5 100-7 102-4 104-9 
123-6 124-8 95-4 108-5 102-1 100-4 
84-3 89-7 67:1 80-6 84-4 86-9 
132-6 128-8 95-0 111-8 105-5 92-6 
504-9 481-7 373-1 381-1 315-1 271-4 
118-4 120-4 100-0 111-2 108-1 108-2 
102-4 96-7 87-8 93-0 103-8 109-1 
96-7 95-0 77-9 83-9 90-8 101-9 
118-9 108-5 105-4 120-6 117-3 120-9 
114-5 100-4 102-9 120-3 109-4 107-2 
122-9 119-2 108-7 120-3 128-5 142-3 
120-2 136-7 100-6 91-5 113-3 130-0 
128-0 125-2 109-4 113-6 121-0 121-9 
59-9 64-1 50-2 77-0 108-3 123-1 
166-9 105-8 108-4 114-1 122-7 132-6 
106-0 100-5 84-1 116-5 137-8 159-5 
84-3 75°7 60-8 70-5 98-9 118-8 
88-4 91-8 43-1 65-2 110-4 122-7 
87-4 76°3 61-3 81-7 102-3 127-6 
59-6 45-4 33-4 27-3 42-3 81-8 
89-4 79-4 70-4 73-7 101-2 118-4 
156-6 116-8 78-6 81-7 110-7 153-2 
66-6 51-2 54-6 65-9 107-6 128-0 
90-0 85-0 65-2 73-2 105-0 118-9 
67:9 56:5 45-8 71-2 128-9 169-0 
89-6 77:2 62-5 74-9 98-7 118-4 
80-9 75-5 58-8 76-0 95-1 111-9 
116-2 106°5 75-1 83-2 119-8 126-8 
126-8 129-7 114-8 119-4 123-6 146-7 
117-4 109-4 90-8 102-8 106-6 111-2 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Fur and Fur Products—Employment in the 
fur division gained, according to the 56 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 1,773 work- 
ers, compared with 1,670 on April 1. Activity 
was greater than in the corresponding period 
of last year, when a smaller increase had 
been indicated. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
moderate improvement, according to 284 manu- 
facturers of leather products with 22,1389 em- 
ployees, as compared with 21,773 in the pre- 
ceding month. The gain occurred mainly in 
Quebec. The increase was substantially larger 
than that noted on May 1, 1934, when the 
index was considerably lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in sawmills, although operations 
were somewhat retarded by the late season. 
Data were received from 801 employers of 
35,196 persons, as against 32,895 in the pre- 
ceding month. ‘There were increases in all 
provinces, those in Quebec, Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia being greatest. Much smaller 
additions to staffs had been registered on 
May 1, 1984, and the index then was below 
its level at the beginning of May of the pres- 
ent year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease in personnel in vegetable food factories, 
chiefly in sugar and syrup and fruit and vege- 
table preserving canneries. The general ad- 
vance involved fewer workers than that noted 
on May 1, 1984, when the index stood at 
92-4, compared with 92-6 at the beginning of 
May this year. Statements were com- 
piled from 429 employers, whose payrolls ag- 
gregated 26,629 persons, as compared with 26,- 
037 on April 1. The gains took place chiefly 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Further improve- 
ment was noted in these industries, in which 
employment was in greater volume than on 
the same date in 1934, although a more pro- 
nounced advance had then been reported. 
Increases took place on May 1, 1935, in pulp 
and paper and paper product mills, while 
printing and publishing houses were also busier. 
The working forces of the 580 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 56,514 employees, as 
against 55,990 in their last report. Heightened 
activity was shown in Quebec and Ontario, 
while elsewhere the changes were slight. 


Rubber Products—Losses were noted in rub- 
ber factories on May 1, 1935, these being on 


much the same scale as those reported on the - 


corresponding date in 1934, when the index 
was slightly higher. Returns were tabulated 


from 52 manufacturers employing 11,625 work- 
ers, or 186 fewer than at the commencement 
of April. Most of the decrease was in Que- 
bee and Ontario. 


Textile Products—Practically no change, on 
the whole, took place in this group at the be- 
ginning of May, according to. statistics from 
973 manufacturers having 95,527 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 95,502 in the 
preceding month. Cotton and garment and 
personal furnishing factories added to their 
forces, but kntting, woollen and some other 
mills were slacker. An advance had been 
noted on May 1, of last year, when the index 
stood at 110-7, compared with 111-9 on the 
date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 168 plants in this group 
employing 14,401 persons, or 1,240 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This decrease, which 
was rather larger than that recorded on May 1 
of last year, took place chiefly in tobacco 
manufacturing in Quebec. Employment was 
at a rather higher level than on the same 
date in 1984. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
an increase, this occurring mainly in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. Informa- 
tion was compiled from 190 manufacturers, 
whose staffs included 10,201 workers, as against 
9,992 in April. The gain was smaller than that 
of May 1 a year ago, but the index was then 
over five points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain result- 
ed in the. employment of a much greater 
number of additional employees than that 
reported at the beginning of May last year, 
when the index was over five points lower. 
The 191 co-operating firms had 7,604 em- 
ployees as against 6,563 in the preceding 
month. 

Electric Current Improvement was record- 
ed on May 1 in electric current plants, in 
which employment was rather brisker than 
in the spring of 1934. Statements were re- 
ceived from 98 companies employing 13,756 
workers, an increase of 268 over their April 
1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment on the 
whole was unchanged in electrical appliance 
work, according to data furnished by 108 
establishments, which had 11.591 employees. 
A gain had been registered on May 1, 1934, 
when the index was much lower. 
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Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
boiler, engine and tank, machinery, agricul- 
tural implement, heating appliance, iron and 
steel fabrication, sheet metal and some other 
groups reported heightened activity on May 
1, employment in the iron and steel group 
as a whole showing its fourth consecutive 
increase since the beginning of the year. 
Returns were tabulated from 828 manufac- 
turers with 113,215 operatives, as compared 
with 111,017 in the preceding month. Larger 
gains had been indicated at the beginning of 
May of last year, but employment was then in 
lesser volume. The movement was upward 
in all provinces, the improvement in Ontario 
being most marked. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products shrowed an increase in em- 
ployment, according to data from 152 firms 
with a working force of 18,826 persons, or 
437 more than on April 1. Similar additions 
to staffs had been recorded in this group in 
the same month in 1934, but the index num- 
ber was then very much lower. All branches 
of this division shared in the gains recorded 
on May 1, those in smelters and refineries 
being largest. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was in- 
dicated in the mineral products division; the 
increase was of much the same size as that 
which occurred on May 1 of a year ago, when 
the index number was fractionally higher than 
on the date under review. Reports were re- 
celved from 122 manufacturers, whose payrolls 
included 13,077 persons, as compared with 
12,862 in the preceding month. The greatest 
advance was in the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging 

Seasonal losses that exceeded the average, 
but were much smaller than on May 1, 1934, 
were recorded in logging; increases in the 
Maritime (Provinces, Quebec and British Col- 
umbia were more than offset by declines in 
the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. The 302 
co-operating firms employed 26,231 men, or 
2,867 fewer than on Apr. 1. The index, at 
93.9 was higher than at the beginning of May 
im any other year of the record, except 1924. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a seasonal contraction, which was larger than 
that noted in the same month of last year. 
The index then, however, was slightly lower 
than on May 1, 1935. Data were received 
from 101 operators with 22,244 employees, as 
compared with 23,878 in the preceding month. 
The decline took place mainly in the coal- 
fields of the Prairie Provinces. 
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Metallic Ores—There was a further increase 
in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Ontario and 
British Columbia. An aggregate working 
force of 25,089 persons was employed by the 
151 co-operating firms, who had 24,682. work- 
ers in their last report. A similar advance 
had been indicated at the beginning of May 
a year ago, but activity then was not so great 
as at the date under review, when it reached 
the highest level yet recorded in the years 
since 1920. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain; 77 employers enlarged their payrolls by 
488 workers to 5,780 at the beginning of May. 
Quarries and other divisions reported height- 
ened activity. The index was higher than on 
May 1, 1934, when considerable improvement 
had also taken place. 


Communications 


A minor decrease was noted in communica- 
tions, in which the level of employment was 
fractionally higher than on the corresponding 
date of last year. The co-operating branches 
and companies reported an aggregate working 
force of 20,510 persons, or 34 fewer than at the 
beginning of April. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation on May 1, 
when the 199 firms from whom. information 
was received, reported 24,164 employees, or 342 
more than in the preceding month. The index 
was slightly higher than on the same date in 
1934, when a larger gain nad been noted. Que- 
bee and Ontario registered mest of the ad- 
vance recorded on May 1, 1935, but the ten- 
dency was generally favourable except in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Steam Raiiways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 
where heightened activity was shown. State- 
ments were received from 100 employers in 
this division, whose payrolls increased from 
55,226 persons on April 1 to 55,532 at the be- 
ginning of May. A minor gain had been noted 
on May 1, 1934, but the index then was frac- 
tionally higher. 

_ Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 

of 15,011 men, as compared with 11,043 in 
the preceding month, was reported by the 98 
firms furnishing statistics in the water trans- 
portation group. This gain was much larger 
than that noted on the same date last year. 
when the index was some fifteen points lower. 
Seasonal reductions in the Maritime Provinces 
were more than offset by increases in Que- 
bec, Ontario and ‘British Columbia. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building construc- 
tion showed further expansion; the industry 
was rather more active than on May 1, 1934. 
The working forces of the 662 co-operating 
contractors aggregated 19,010 persons as 
against 18,221 at the beginning of April. The 
tendency was favourable in all provinces, ex- 
cept Quebec. 


Highway—Work on roads and highways in- 
creased at the beginning of May; 4,166 men 
were taken on by the 331 employers making 
returns, who had 57,097 workers on May 1. 
There were gains in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces, and Quebec, while in Ontario and 
British (Columbia curtailment was reported. 
Generally lessened activity had been recorded 
on the same date last year, but employment 
on highways was then in greater volume than 
in the spring of the present year. 


Ralway—Thirty-four companies and divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
23,110 workers, as against 22,666 in their last 
report. The Prairie Provinces recorded most 
of the increase; moderate improvement took 
place in Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, but there were seasonal reductions in 
the Maritime Provinces. Expansion involving 
a larger number of workers was noted at the 
beginning of May a year ago; the index num- 


ber then was slightiy higher than on the date 
under review. 


Services 


The service group reported considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 451 establishments employing 25,034 
persons, as against 24,027 in their last report. 
Gains were made in laundries and dry-cleaning 
plamts and in hotels and restaurants. Employ- 
ment was brisker than on May 1 in 1934, 
when a slight decline had been indicated. 


Trade 
Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in wholesale and retail trade; 1,147 


trading establishments enlarged their forces 
by 1,492 persons to 94,191 on the date under 
review. The index was higher than at the be- 
ginning of May of a year ago, or of any other 
year since 1981. 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight,” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or indusiry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returas on May 1, 1935. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not consid- 
ered as unemployed, while unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent change in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Little variation in the volume of work 
afforded local trade union members was 
apparent at the close of April from the 
previous month, though the trend was toward 
lessened activity, unemployment standing at 
17 per cent, as compared with a percentage 
of 16.7 in March. This percentage for April 
was established from the reports forwarded 
by 1.735 labour organizations, embracing 162,- 
410 members, 27,562 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month. The level of 
employment during April was, however, some- 


what above that of the corresponding month 
last year when 19.1 per cent of unemployed 
members was recorded. Alberta and New 
Brunswick unions reported noteworthy curtail- 
ment in work afforded from March, between- 
season quietness in the coal mining industry 
in the former province being the determining 
factor in the adverse situation shown, while 
in the latter, the losses were attributable 
almost entirely to the pulp and paper industry. 
Quebec and Manitoba unions also indicated 
a less favourable employment tendency, 
though the changes from March were but 
fractional. Of the gains reported in the re- 
maining provinces, and largely counteracting 
the recessions previously mentioned, none 
were outstanding, ranging from slightly over 
2 per cent in Saskatchewan to less than one 
per cent in Ontario. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for April, 19384, Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan members 
were afforded considerably more employment 
during the month surveyed and improvement 
on a somewhat smaller scale was evident in 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. New Brunswick 
unions on the contrary suffered moderate 
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losses in activity, and the situation in British 
Columbia declined slightly. 

The returns on unemployment furnished 
by unions in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
are tabulated separately each month. Of these, 
Saint John unions reported a 4 per cent drop 
in work available from March. and in Winni- 
peg activity was but nominally retarded. A 
more favourable employment trend, however, 
was indicated in all other cities making 
returns, Regina and Halifax showing gains of 
around 2 per cent and Montreal, Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver fractional increases. 
In contrasting with the returns for April last 
year, Winnipeg and Edmonton unions regis- 
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ever, more favourable than in April of last 
year, when the point reached was above that 
of the month reviewed, 

The manufacturing industries reported mi- 
nor contractions in employment during April 
from the previous month, the 472 local unions 
making returns with a total of 52,690 members 
showing 13.5 per cent of idleness at the close 
of the month, in comparison with 13.2 per 
cent in March. Employment expansion on 
a substantial scale was noted during April 
by jewellery and fur workers, metal polishers 
and meat cutters and butchers, while condi- 
tions for iron and steel workers, and cigar 
makers improved slightly. On the contrary, 
among glass workers and general labourers 
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tered noteworthy employment expansion pronounced curtailment was evident, and the 


during the month reviewed and advances on a 
more moderate scale were evident among 
Montreal and Halifax unions. In Regina and 
Saint John also, a slightly better employment 
volume was recorded. Minor contractions in 
employment, however, were indicated by 
Toronto and Vancouver unions. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1929, to date. The curve at 
the end of April showed little variation in 
level from March, though the tendency was 
upward in a less favourable direction. The 
situation as indicated by the curve was, how- 

994045 


recessions apparent among textile and carpet, 
hat, cap and glove, and wood workers were 
also noteworthy. Declines in activity of 
lesser importance were indicated by pulp and 
paper makers, printing tradesmen, leather 
workers and bakers and confectioners. A 
more favourable situation was shown in the 
manufacturing industries as a whole, from 
April, 1984, when 16.4 per cent of inactivity 
was recorded. In this comparison the iron 
and steel trades registered gains in employ- 
ment involving the greatest number of mem- 
bers. Viewed from a percentage basis, how- 
ever, the improvement shown by metal polish- 
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ers, cigar makers, fur workers and meat 
cutters and butchers was most substantial 
though their membership was small. Decided 
betterment of conditions was also indicated 
by general labourers and advances of lesser 
magnitude were reflected by textile and carpet, 
garment and leather workers and printing 
tradesmen. Bakers and confectionery, wood, 
hat, cap and glove, glass and brewery workers, 
however, were much quieter than in April a 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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year ago, paper makers showing moderate 
curtailment of activity. 

In the coal mining industry during April 
a downward employment movement was 
noticed from the preceding month, between- 
season quietness affecting the situation ad+ 
versely. Activity was, however, maintained in 
better volume than in April, 1934. This was 
manifest by the reports tabulated from 51 
unions during April covering a membership 
of 16,340 persons, 2,434 or 14.9 per cent of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, 
as compared with percentages of 11.2 in 
March amd 19.3 in April last year. The 
bulk of the decline in activity reported from 
March was confined to the Alberta mining 
areas, though in British Columbia also small 
recessions occurred. In. Nova Scotia, however, 
there was some slight employment rise. Com- 
pared with the returns for April a year ago 
considerably better conditions prevailed for 
Nova Scotia miners during the month sur- 
veyed, British Columbia unions showing 
moderate curtailment of employment and 
Alberta but a fractional drop in work afford- 
ed. In addition to the miners reported totally 
unemployed at the end of the month, a num- 
ber continued to work at greatly reduced 
time. 

Slackness in the building and construction 
trades was slightly more marked during April 
than in the previous month, unemployment 
standing at 61-1 per cent, as compared with 
a percentage of 59.2 in March. Little change 
in the situation was apparent, however, from 
April a year ago when 61.3 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. The 
percentage for the month reviewed was based 
on the reports received from 197 organizations 
with an aggregate of 17,271 members, 10,552 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month. Painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers were 
afforded a moderate increase in available 
work from March. Extensive curtailment of 
activity, however, was evident among electric- 
al workers, bridge and structural iron workers, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers, while minor 
declines occurred among carpenters and join- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters, and granite 
and stonecutters. Steam shovelmen, however, 
reported the same unemployment percentage 
in both months compared. Carpenters and 
joiners, and plumbers and steamfitters alone 
reported a better volume of work than in 
April a year ago, the former group of trades- 
men showing increases of moderate propor- 
tions and the latter but slight gains. Of 
the contractions in the remaining groups the 
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most important were shown by electrical 
workers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
though noteworthy recessions were also 
apparent among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, hod carriers and building la- 
bourers, and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers. Employment for steam shovelmen, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and granite and 
stonecutters, however, subsided slightly. 
Heightened activity on a small scale was 
recorded in the transportation industries 
during April from both the preceding month 
and April a year ago, the 772 organizations 
from which reports were tabulated, with 53,- 
973 members, showing that 5,329 were without 
work at the end of the month, a percentage 
of 9.9, as compared with 10.4 per cent in 
March and 11.4 per cent in April, 1934. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
over 78 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, street and electric railway 
employees, teamsters and chauffeurs, and 
navigation workers all participated in this 
slightly better movement shown from March, 
the gains for navigation workers being the 
most substantial. Influencing the situation in 
the transportation industries as a whole, to a 
large degree, when compared with April, 1934, 
was the improvement noted in the steam rail- 
way division. Among street and electric rail- 
way employees the tendency was also favour- 
able, though the change from April a year 
ago was practically negligible. Conditions in 
navigation, however, were more depressed 
during the month reviewed, and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs there was a note- 
worthy falling off in work available. 
Quietness among retail clerks was more 
in evidence during April than in March and 
declines in activity were noted also from April 
a year ago. This was apparent from the 
reports received from 5 associations of these 
workers with 1,781 members, 205 or 11.5 per 
cent of whom were unemployed at the end 
of the month, as compared with percentages 
of 7.3 in March and 6.8 in April, 1984. 
Civic employees indicated a more favour- 
able trend during April than in the previous 
month, though the change was slight, the 72 
unions making returns with a total member- 
ship of 7,364 persons showing an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 1-7, compared with 2 
per cent in March. The situation, however, 
“emained identical with that of April, 1934, 


when 1:7 per cent of idleness also was record- 
ed. 

The miscellaneous group of trades showed 
little variation in the level of employment 
during April from the previous month, though 
the tendency was towards retarded activity. 
Reports for April were furnished by 122 unions 
with 3,829 members, 608 of whom were with- 
out work on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 15-9, contrasted with 15-4 per cent 
in March. Unclassified workers and barbers 
were afforded a better volume of employment 
than in March, which improvement, however, 
was slightly more than offset by the declines 
apparent among theatre and stage, and hotel 
and restaurant employees and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen. Minor contractions in 
activity were reflected in the miscellaneous 
group of trades from April, 1934, when unem- 
ployment stood at 15-2 per cent. In this com- 
parison the situation for stationary engineers 
and firemen, and unclassified workers was 
slightly better during the month reviewed, 
while recessions on a rather small scale were 
evident among hotel and _ restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers. 

Employment expansion of substantial pro- 
portions was noted by fishermen during March 
from the previous month, though conditions 
were still slack and considerably less favour- 
able than in April, 1934. Reports were re- 
ceived for April from 2 unions of these workers 
with a membership numbering 485 persons, 
230 or 47-4 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of the month, in comparison with per- 
centages of 64:2 in March and 2-2 in April, 
1934. 

Among lumber workers and loggers there 
was a Slight drop in activity recorded during 
April from the preceding month, the 2 unions 
making returns with an aggregate of 601 mem- 
bers, showing 8-2 per cent of idleness, as 
compared with a percentage of 5:8 in March. 
Pronounced recovery was indicated from April 
last year when 29-9 per cent of unemployed 
members was reported. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment, by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1932, inclusive, and for each month from Jan- 
uary, 1933, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1935, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected showed a gain of 
nearly 15 per cent over March, while a de- 
cline of almost 18 per cent was recorded from 
April a year ago. In comparison with the 
preceding month farming, services, transpor- 
tation, and trade showed increased placements, 
and construction and maintenance, manufac- 
turing, mining and logging losses, the most 
marked changes in each division being the 
gains in farming and services and the decline 
in construction and maintenance. When com- 
pared with the corresponding period a year 


be seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations declined considerably during the first 
half of the month, but more than recovered 
this loss during the latter half of the period 
under review, reaching levels above those re- 
corded both at the close of March, 1935, and 
also those registered at the end of April a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 47-7 and 56-4, respectively, 
during the first and the second half of April, 
1935, in contrast with ratios of 52-4 and 54:5 
during the corresponding periods of 1934. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 43:5 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ago all groups, except construction and main- 
tenance, services and manufacturing, showed 
increases, but the loss in construction and 
maintenance was such that it greatly over- 
balanced the improvement shown in logging, 
farming, trade, transportation and mining, 
none of which was very pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1933, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will 
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and 50-8, as compared with 49-1 and 50-1 
during April, 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,133,as compared with 954 in the 
previous month and with 1,846 in April a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily, by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,184, as 
compared with 1,770 in March and with 2,515 
in April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
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April, 1935, was 1,027, of which 619 were in 
regular employment and 408 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 894 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,249 daily, consisting of 624 place- 
ments in regular and 625 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1935, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,412 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 24,641 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 14,854, of which 10,638 were 
of men and 4,216 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,787. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 17,223 
for men and 9,960 for women, a total of 27,183, 
while applications for work numbered 52,397, 
of which 39,621 were from men and 12,776 
from women. Reports for March, 1935, showed 
24,788 positions available, 46,014 applications 
made and 23,231 placements effected, while in 
April, 1934, there were recorded 32,287 vacan- 
cies, 60,349 applications for work and 29,968 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date:— 





. Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
VO 25 cer scar via ates ay Seas 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
DODG eine eer cee eta iehn cs 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
TODOS irs eee are 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1028 1s. caine core ee 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1Q20IMSSPo Seek eee 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
19305 Ss eo ee eee oe 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOB TSE: . stearic 175 , 632 295,876 471,508 
IQS 2 Recasse Ae iien 0 OeR 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933. DM. oat deere inteae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
I BY RD clones Sek Ate Sips oye 223 , 564 182,527 406, 091 
1935 (4 months)....... 59, 803 40,338 100, 141 


Nova Scoria 


' Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April called for nearly 10 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 10 per cent less than in 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 4 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a loss of 
nearly 13 per cent in comparison with April, 
1934. Fewer placements in the highway divi- 
sion of construction and maintenance was 
mainly responsible for the decline from April 
of last year, although a reduction was also 
reported in services. ‘The changes in all 
other groups were small. Placements during 
the month in construction and maintenance 
numbered 698, and in services 392. Of the 
latter 279 were of household workers. There 
were 114 men and 78 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were nearly 17 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 4 per cent less favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 15 per cent 
in placements when compared with March, 
but a decline of over 4 per cent in comparison 
with April, 19384. The only decrease of im- 
portance in placements from April of last 
year was in construction and maintenance. 
This reduction was largely offset by a gain 
in services. Nominal changes only were re- 
ported in all other groups. During the month 
205 placements were effected in construction 
and maintenance and 625 in services. Of the 
latter 485 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 217 
of men and 94 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 12 per cent 
in the number of orders received at employ- 
ment offices in the Province of Quebec during 
April when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 83 per cent in com- 
parison with April, 1934. Placements ‘were 
less than 1 per cent higher than in March, but 
over 37 per cent above April, 1934. The 
substantial increase in placements over April 
of last year was due to gains in construction 
and maintenance, and logging. Small losses 
were reported in trade and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 94; logging 474; construction and 
maintenance 1,104; trade 115; and _ services 
1,980, of which 1,741 were of household 
workers. There were 1,820 men and 1,424 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On- 
tario during April, were nearly 12 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but nearly 
31 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain in placements of nearly 10 per cent 
when compared with March, but a loss of 
over 31 per cent in comparison with April, 
1934. A large reduction in the number of 
workers sent to relief employment on high- 
way construction during the month under re- 
view, when compared with April of last year, 
was responsible for the decline under this 
comparison for the province as a whole. Small 
decreases were also reported in manufacturing 
and farming. Of the gains in all other groups, 
those in logging and services were the largest. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1935 
Vacancies Applicants 
= Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled || Regis- | Referred }|_——-——_ ———_—_——_ Un- ments 
during | atendof|| tered to placed || same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of|| period 
period period 1934 
INOV A SCOUIBs co ei hice Ooi 1,299 70 1,284 1,160 192 947 1,749 169 
EV Alaxnetac csacn ects me noes § 454 64 475 384 106 278 1,134 98 
New Glasgow. aes. ee 113 6 168 134 74 38 404 - 63 
SGN Vitec o caste cal eee sige es coaie’> 642 0 641 642 12 631 211 8 
New Brunswick...................:- ~ 867 33 905 849 sil 538 804 257 
Ghauhant: 3 nck tcds dare cla cteeene «ses 37 19 38 32 16 16 132 9 
INTOUOLICLON GE coh ene Ae eae croton 91 10 104 . 85 76 9 97 85 
Moncton 8 is 2fase. eee Ree eae ae oie 311 es 315 304 135 169 96 102 
Saint VOU Marc s ccs cee ecectos stem tee 428 0 "448 428 84 344 479 61 
Quchec. 7.5 se Bes. AIH. ee. ve oh 5,144 879 8, 029 4,969 8, 244 561 2,514 2,088 
Chicoutimis. of. sees adden cs 271 0 558 270 270 0 TOZee Per ees 3 
Unters eats ot eetetae Marcotte a ares 4 oe 194 7 739 243 203 18 302 263 
Montreal 2,449 444 8, 843 2,057 1,214 291 1,503 1,010 
Quebec 1,008 358 1,402 1,040 528 137 3 539 
Rouyn 192 0 226 194 186 8 25 20 
Sherbrooke 657 8 860 692 642 re 102 127 
Three Rivers 373 62 401 473 201 100 57 129 
Ontario 9,996 657 255220 9,608 4,675 4,472 54, 796 4,844 
Belleville 163 215 76 
Brantford 152 11 228 137 97 40 2,159 111 
ChathamlGr.. Be. SA. F. en... 245 . 0 345 245 35 210 679 45 
ORCA ALATA atte ee eter nae Setter 153 0 180 153 63 90 470 107 
Guelpi>. feces... seen cae co ant 89 34 129 111 54 20 555 63 
PamiGon Asia ek | sah. tae neath ek 535 49 996 553 216 245 3,361 246 
CMe stones. | aac ane enn erates ch 424 28 439 389 293 96 548 350 
Kitchenerts. ook 7. domes seloueieen. wen 221 0 311 230 92 128 1, 434 73 
ondony, eaten. eae aes Leek ecs 572 22 636° 576 399 154 3, 053 613 
Niagara:Palisics, osteo cd. okies os oes 130 5 684 144 55 68 2,275 51 
INGORE DAY. fee taee. tere. 89 0 136 87 47 40 520 109 
Osha wayte ws Jt ieee we «keke debe 814 0 856 805 96 709 701 154 
Ottawa cmatlord sarees «siden gus one 90:9 39 1,839 892 534 332 2,312 553 
Pem Dro kes. so se.ccaeas eee ee. 239 0 292 191 86 105 2 113 
eter bOLouciivn.« sewtiion cee ece. s 94 4 137 135 81 17 415 88 
ORG AT CHUTE ee, Fes Catan Sites 376 0 313 343 335 8 649 129 
163 6 239 150 87 63 2,274 99 
173 9 164 166 77 89 666 90 
262 4 218 262 85 177 501 68 
184 4 704 203 116 62 313 69 
104 0 214 104 83 21 236 73 
235 25 1,259 209 165 44 725 143 
844 0 1,362 844 382 462 1,120 71 
2,421 358 12,359 2,143 1,013 940 25,998 151 
559 58 1,022 528 178 350 3,092 199 
25292 65 4,846 2,260 1,726 533 15,221 1,604 
9 20 274 181 1 4 819 167 
2,096 45 4,572 2,079 1,549 529 14,402 1,437 
25094 245 25424 25225 1, 608 647 1,919 1,804 
192 1 189 185 117 68 50 120 
28 28 28 28 0 86 
724 116 677 682 331 331 504 374 
103 22 93 88 80 8 19 51 
119 18 154 95 70 25 96 73 
1 Berta bibs Vans inl REO tt eee ise 494 2 584 509 429 80 698 449 
Saskatoon ties... tebe tee. oc tn 307 16 321 316 283 33 412 305 
Swart Currentacy. Seer os ob canbe eis 132 50 100 99 93 6 125 142 
Wey burnt sy. fee tee Bs ee, 121 12 107 103 75 28 6 109 
MOrkton masts ease. eee clk etee 174 8 171 170 102 68 9 95 
Alberta: Qisem: See. . exes aera: 2,469 62 4,931 25389 1,878 509 9,852 1,875 
CAlZaTy tes tet. ceae a laa eee dalek 869 20 1,660 834 785 49 4,195 656 
Drinvheller: A aati. Koes re ae tors 173 4 473 153 134 19 259 171 
yam Onton seekers css dace + ec eae oles 731 di 1,923 736 640 89 4,269 793 
ethpridvetyat.. tease ete 319 31 559 294 114 180 968 142 
Medicine tabi 354. shee saeekies. fs 307 0 316 372 200 72 161 113 
British Columbia.. 2,812 25 4,753 2,902 1,225 1,580 3,040 25215 
NSANTLOODS Mes boats « {hice Ae btitke «fo cielels 118 7 303 121 103 39 398 
INANOINOs FI sae te eet eee clare ee a. 587 0 578 575 494 81 139 438 
iNelson:7eth A elhoules Sars ae abd. i, 168 2 202 185 30 155 18 86 
New Westminster...........ccee008 107 0 218 106 57 49 170 80 
Ronticton ssha- ites «atesteete ect nae 146 3 182 148 94 36 53 101 
Princeskwupert. . 24. uae «ctewe.tden os 117 0 172 117 23 94 159 15 
MAN COU OD ar nregor. oo teres oc bine oes pees 582 13 2,019 663 349 246 2,249 975 
WAGCLOLIGN Se eee <5. Waele BOT IOGT AT whe ae 987 0 1,079 987 75 912 213 122 
Canadas eine et koe ewes os 27,1838 2,036 52,397 26, 412 14,854 9,787 89,895 14,961* 
IMGT een «carts Pree Oe ores set ees ane Lin2oo, 325 39,621 17,107 10, 638 6,301 GC, 081 10,711 
WOME, Shite cc Certisices laecktere stele s 9,960 atl 12,776 9,305 4,216 3,486 12,584 4,250 





*105 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 480; logging 480; farming 
848; mining 75; transportation 116; construc- 
tion and maintenance 3,096; trade 328; and 
services 3,689, of which 2,420 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 3,280 men 
and 1,395 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
MANITOBA 


During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
nearly 15 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and over 11 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of over 13 per cent 
when compared with March and of nearly 5 
per cent in comparison with April, 1934. The 
most important gains in placements over April 
of last year were in farming, construction and 
maintenance, and trade, while logging and 
services showed the largest losses. The changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included farming 
651; construction and maintenance 872; and 
services 631, of which 522 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,409 of men and 317 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of over 37 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month, but 
over 9 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase in placements of over 42 per cent 
in comparison with March, but a loss of nearly 
11 per cent when compared with April, 1934. 
All industrial divisions, except trade, showed 
declines in placements from April of last 
year. The largest reductions were in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and ser- 
vices. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 40; farming, 1,116; con- 
struction and maintenance, 351; trade, 45; and 
services, 692, of which 533 were of household 
workers. There were 1,196 men and 412 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

ALBERTA 
The demand for workers, as indicated by 


orders received at employment offices in AI- 
berta during April was nearly 27 per cent 


greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 13 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 


were nearly 22 per cent above March, but over 
14 per cent lower than in April, 1934. The 
reduction in placements from April of last 
year was due to fewer workers being sent to 
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relief camps or road construction, as small 
declines in services and logging were more than 
offset by gains in farming and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 89; farming, 1,068; construction 
and maintenance, 637, and services, 499, of 
which 405 were of household workers. There 
were 1,549 men and 324 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during April called for nearly 
25 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 34 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of loss were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. A substantial 
reduction in relief placements on road con- 
struction from April of last year was re- 
sponsible for the decline under this comparison 
for the province as a whole, as none of the 
changes in other groups were important. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
farming, 165; mining, 47; construction and 
maintenance, 1,843; and services, 660, of which 
402 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,053 men and 172 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1935, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
14,854 placements in regular employment, 7,648 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 605 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 542 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 63 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:7 cents per mile, with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may wish to proceed 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The Hull office was responsible for all trans- 
fers at the reduced rate in Quebec during 
April, which were of bushmen, numbering 27 
and bound for the Pembroke zone. The 
movement of labour in Ontario during April 
was entirely provincial and comprised the 
despatch of 326 workers. Travelling from 
Port Arthur to points within the same zone 
were 124 bush workers, 60 mine workers, 4 
hotel employees, 2 axe-men, 1 restaurant 
worker, 1 sawmil! labourer, 1 carpenter, 1 
mail carrier. and 1 town domestic. The Port 
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Arthur zone was also the destination of 2 
loggers conveyed from Timmins. For employ- 
ment within their respective zones the Sudbury 
office transferred 126 bush workers, and the 
Fort William office 1 mill hand, 1 domestic, 
and 1 handyman. Workers profiting by the 
Employment Service reduced rate in Manitoba 
during April totalled 61, of whom 28 were 
transported to centres within the province and 
33 to other provinces. Provincially the move- 
ment was from Winnipeg to employment 
within its own zone, and included 24 farm 
hands, 1 farm domestic and 3 hotel workers. 
The transfers outside the province were also 
effected by the Winnipeg office, which sent 19 
bushmen, 6 farm hands, 1 cook and 1 
domestic to Port Arthur, and 6 farm hands to 
rural districts in Saskatchewan. Business 
transacted by Saskatchewan offices during 
April involved the issue of 32 reduced rate 
certificates, all provincial. Of these, 27 were 
granted to agricultural workers, the Regina 
office assisting in the transfer of 11 farm hands 
and 8 farm domestics, and the Saskatoon 
office of 12 farm hands and 1 farm house- 
keeper to various points. within the province. 
From Regina also, 1 store clerk went to North 
Battleford, 1 town domestic to Yorkton, and 1 
teacher within the Regina zone. The Yorkton 
zone also received 1 logger from Saskatoon. 
The remaining transfer was of a cook travelling 
from Prince Albert to employment within the 
territory covered by that city office. Alberta 
offices issued 134 reduced rate certificates dur- 
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ing April, 131 provincial and 3 interprovincial. 
The latter were granted at Edmonton to 1 
farm hand and 1 farm housekeeper going to 
North Battleford, and to 1 farm hand 
travelling to Saskatoon. Within the province 
the Edmonton office transferred 36 sawmill 
workers, 27 bush workers, 22 farm hands, 6 
farm household workers, 5 labourers, 5 steam- 
ship employees, 4 mine workers, 3 carpenters, 
2 teamsters, 2 grader men, 2 housemaids, 2 
garage mechanics, 1 cook and 1 waitress to em- 
ployment at divers points in the districts 
superintended by that office, and 1 farm hand 
each to the Drumheller and Lethbridge zones. 
From Calgary 3 farm hands and 1 farm house- 
keeper went to Drumheller, and 6 farm hands 
and 1 maid within the Calgary zone. In 
British Columbia during April 25 persons were 
transported at the reduced rate, all to pro- 
vincial employment. Travelling on certificates 
secured at Vancouver 4 mine workers pro- 
ceeded to Penticton, 1 mine cook to Kamloops, 
and 15 mine workers and 1 hotel cook to em- 
ployment in the Vancouver zone. From Nelson 
the movement included 4 tie makers bound 
for Penticton. 

Of the 605 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April, 447 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 137 by the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, 15 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway; 4 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway, and 2 by the Temiskaming and 


Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During April, 1935 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 61 cities which granted building 
permits valued at $6,272,052 during April, as 
compared with $4,009,675 in the preceding 
month, and $2,269,157 in the same month of 
last year. There was, therefore, an increase 
of $2,262,377 or 56-4 per cent as compared with 
March, while there was also a pronounced in- 
crease of $4,002,895 or 176-4 per cent in the 
more significant comparison with April, 1934. 
So far in 1985, the value of building authorized 
in each month has been higher than in the 
same month of last year, while the total for 
each of the last three months has also exceeded 
that for the corresponding months of 1933 or 
1932. The cumulative total for the first four 
months of the present year was consequently 
higher than in the period January—April of 
1932, 1933 or 1934. Although the improvement 
is mainly due to the granting of construction 
permits for large public buildings in several 
centres as an unemployment relief measure. the 
movement in general building operations has 
also been decidedly favourable as compared 
with the last few years. However, in compari- 


son with earlier years of the record (viz., 1920- 
1931), the value of building authorization con- 
tinues low. The index of wholesale prices of 
building materials during the elapsed months 
of the present year, at 81-5 per cent of the 1926 
average, was lower than in the same period of 
any other of the sixteen years for which build- 
ing permits statistics are available, with the 
exception of 1932 and 1983. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1935, showing that they had issued 
more than 350 permits for dwellings value at 
over $2,500,000, and for almost 1,800 other 
buildings, estimated to cost over $3,200,000. In 
addition, [Brantford reported an engineering 
project valued at approximately $8,000. In 
March, authority was given for the erection 
of about 150 dwellings and 1,000 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $450,000 and 
$3,400,000 respectively, while one engineering 
project valued at approximately $14,000 was 
also reported. 

All provinces except Manitoba recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
issued during April as compared with the pre- 
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ceding month, the greatest gains of $1,793,634 
or 104-0 per cent and $1,557,866 or 628-6 per 
cent taking place in Ontario and Quebec, re- 
spectively. 

As compared with April, 1934, there were 
increases in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta, those of $2,486,456 or 241-0 per cent 
in Ontario, and $1,306,968 or 262-0 per cent 
in Quebec being especially notable. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and Van- 
couver registered increases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
April, 1934; the increase in Montreal was par- 
ticularly pronounced. In Toronto and Winni- 
peg, the value was lower than in (March, 1935, 
but higher than in April, 1984. Of the other 
centres, New ‘Glasgow, Moncton, Quebec, 
Sherbrooke, Belleville, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Kitchener, London, 'Niagara Falls, 
Peterborough, ‘Port Arthur, Stratford, St. Cath- 
arines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, 
York and East York Townships, Windsor, East 
Windsor, Riverside, Walkerville, Brandon, 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, New Westminster 
and North Vancouver reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
March, 1935, and also with April, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1935 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
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of building materials in the first four months 


of the same years are also given (1926—100). 


Average 
indexes of 
wholesale 

Indexes of | prices of 
Value of Value of value of buildin 
permits permits permits | materials 
Year issued issued issued in | in first four 
in in first first four months 
April four months | (1926 avge. 
months | 1926=100) = 100) 

19352 %...% $ 6,272,052] $14, 666, 720 35-1 81-5 
1934.50: 2,269,157} 4,980,156 12-0 82-4 
1O3Srneaen 1,595,502) 4,661,323 bln ie 75-1 
19320 5 4,370,863] 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 
LOB IS Aen 13,495,165) 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
1930..... 16,978,076} 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
1929..... 29,656,709] 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
1928..... 18,606,167} 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
a KY FA? faa 17,312,470} 42,340,823 101-9 96-3 
19268 19,044,499) 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
1925% : 4. 15,482,383} 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
1924..... 13,689,101} 31,737,100 76-4 111-6 
1923". 4 19,530,851} 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
19227 oe 15, 833,688] 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 
TODATY eee 18,500,360} 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
1920. .... 15,648,915] 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 


As already stated, the aggregate for the 
first four months of this year was approxi- 
mately three times greater than in the same 
period of 1933 and ‘1934, also exceeding the 
total for the months January-April of 1932. 
However, the value was lower than in any 
other year since 1920. It must also be noted 
that the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the present year have 
been lower than in any of the years from 
1920 to 1931; they were also slightly below the 
1934 level, though higher than in 1932 or 1933. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


Sag British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1935, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Between March 25 and April 15 employ- 
ment showed a further improvement, affecting 
most of the principal industries. The indus- 
tries showing the most marked advance were 
building, coal mining, the woollen and worsted 
industry, tailoring, the distributive trades, and 
hotel and boarding house service; but sub- 
stantial improvements were also recorded in 
many other industries, including engineering 
and ironfounding, shipbuilding and ship-repair- 
ing, electrical cable and apparatus manufacture, 
dressmaking and millinery, the furniture trades, 
cotton manufacturing, printing and _ book- 
binding, public works contracting, bread, bis- 
cuit, etc., making, road transport, and ship- 
ping service. None of the principal industries 
showed any marked decline in employment. 


STATES 


The reduction in the numbers of persons 
unemployed extended to all sections of the 
country but was greatest in Northeast Eng- 
land. Employment continued fairly good in 
the Southeastern counties (including London), 
and fair in Southwest England and the Mid- 
lands. It was slack in the North of England, 
and very slack in Scotland; while in Northern 
Ireland it remained bad, and in Wales very 
bad. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were Insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at April 15, 1985 (including those 
temporarily stopped as well as those wholly 
unemployed), was 15:7, as compared with 
16-5 at March 25, 1935, and with 16°6 at 
April 23, 1934. The percentage wholly unem- 
ployed at April 15, 1935, was 13-5, as com- 
pared with 14-0 at March 25, 1935; while the 
percentage temporarily stopped was 2-2, as 
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compared with 2:5. For males alone the per- 
centage at April 15, 1985, was 17-9 and for 
females, 9:7; the corresponding percentages 
at March 25, 1935, were 18-7 and 10-7. 

At April 15, 1935, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great. Britain was 1,676,623 wholly unem- 
ployed, 280,333 temporarily stopped, and 
87,504 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,044,460. This was 109,410 less 
than a month before, and 103,735 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,633,302 men, 
57,989 boys, 300,943 women, and 52,226 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
926,883 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 763,985 insured persons with appli- 
cations for unemployment allowances; 216,795 
insured persons (including 20,251 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age), not in receipt 
of insurance benefit or unemployment allow- 
ances, and 136,797 uninsured persons. In Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the total number 
of persons on the Registers of Employment 
Exchanges at April 15, 1935, was 2,118,851. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Aggregate fac- 
tory employment and payrolls remained un- 
changed from March to April. In 50 of the 
90 manufacturing industries surveyed each 
month by the US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there were gains in employment and payrolls 
which were offset by declines in the remaining 
40 industries. 

Declines in employment from March to 
April have been recorded in 10 of the preced- 
ing 16 years for which data are available and 
payrolls have declined in 12 of these years. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
factory employment for April, 1985, is 82-4 
(preliminary) and the index of factory pay- 
rolls is 70-7 (preliminary). As compared with 
April of a year ago the employment index 
shows no change. The payroll index, however, 
shows an advance of 5:1 per cent above the 
level of the corresponding month of 1934 
when the index was 67:3. 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls for April are computed from returns 
supplied by 24597 representative establish- 
ments employing 3,821,329 workers. Their 
weekly earnings were $80,780,232 during the 
pay period ending nearest April 15. The em- 
ployment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover more than 50 
per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country. The 
base used in computing the indexes is the 
average for the 3-year period, 1923-1925, 
which is taken as 100. 

Building Construction—Employment in the 
private building construction industry increased 


11 per cent from March to April, based on 
reports received from 10,395 contractors em- 
ploying 77,025 workers in April. These reports 
do not include employees engaged on public 
projects financed by allotments from P.W.A. 
funds. The gain in employment from March 
to April was accompanied by an increase of 
12-1 per cent in payrolls. Increases in both 
employment and payrolls were generally re- 
ported in each of the localities for which data 
are available. 

Non-manufacturing Industries—Based on 
data supplied by 106,996 establishments in 
the wholesale and retail trade, public utility, 
mining, service, and building construction in- 
dustries, gains in employment from March 
to April were shown in 12 of the 17 industries 
surveyed and increases in payrolls were re- 
ported in 9 industries. The changes, for the 
most part, followed the usual seasonal pattern. 


WHOLESALE AND Retrarp Trapp—Employ- 
ment in retazl trade increased 4:2 per cent 
over the month interval, based on reports 
supplied by 54,543 establishments employing 
879,495 workers in April, 1985. The general 
merchandising group, reflecting expansion for 
seasonal trade, showed a gain of 6°5 per cent. 
The remaining 50,985 establishments in other 
branches of the retail trade showed a net 
increase of 3-5 per cent in employment from 
March to April. Gains were shown in all of 
the major groups of retail trade, with the 
exception of the food group. 

Employment in wholesale trade, based on 
reports received from 16,820 establishments 
in which 296,015 workers were employed in 
April, showed a decline of 1:0 per cent over 
the month interval. This decline was due 
largely to seasonal recession in the groups 
including wholesalers of leaf tobacco and 
packers and shippers of fruit. A loss of 0°6 
per cent in payrolls accompanied the decreased 
employment in this industry. 


Pusuic Urinirres—The changes in employ- 
ment in the public utility industries from 
March to April were small. Two of the 3 
industries comprising this group showed gains 
in employment from March to April, electric 
light and power, 0-4 per cent, and electric- 
railroad and motor-bus operation and main- 
tenance, 0-2 per cent. Employment in tele- 
phone and telegraph offices declined 0:2 per 
cent. 


Service Inpustrigs—Among the 6 indus- 
tries included under this classification, 4 
showed gains in employment over the month 
interval. The largest gain (10-2 per cent) 
was a seasonal increase in dyeing and cleaning 
establishments. Payrolls in this industry in- 
creased 15-7 per cent. Employment in laun- 
dries increased 0:4 per cent from March to 
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April, and banks and insurance companies continuing the seasonal expansion in this 
reported gains of 0:2 per cent each. In hotels, industry. An increase of 15-9 per cent in 


a decrease of 1:1 per cent in employment 
from March to April was registered. This 
decrease was due entirely to the closing of 
winter resort hotels, employment in commer- 
cial hotels showing a slight gain. Brokerage 
firms reported 1-2 per cent fewer employees 
in April than in the preceding month. 


Minino.—In the group of mining industries, 
employment gains were reported in all but 
one of the 5 industries surveyed. The quarry- 
ing and non-metallic mining industry showed 
the most pronounced gain (11-8 per cent), 


payrolls was reported from March to April. 
A gain in employment of 2°3 per cent was 
shown in both anthracite and metalliferous 
mining, accompanied by payroll increases of 
28-1 per cent and 3-1 per cent, respectively. 
The crude petroleum industry showed a gain 
of 1-1 per cent in number of workers. The 
only regression in this group occurred in 
bituminous coal mining, in which a seasonal 
loss of 9 per cent resulted from a decrease 
in production. This decline was further 
evidenced by the sharp decrease of 33:3 per 
cent in payrolls. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINIGN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ype Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. On 
December 31, 1934, however, an Order in 
Council was passed rescinding what are known 
as the “B” Conditions of this Policy and sub- 
stituting other conditions therefor, the full 
text of which appeared in the LAsour GAZETTE 
for January, 1935, pp. 24-25. These “B” Con- 
ditions are applicable to all contracts for the 
manufacture and supply to the various de- 
partments of the Government of fittings for 
public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing 
and other outfit for the military and naval 
forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, letter 
carriers and other Government officers and 
employees; mail bags, letter boxes and other 
postal stores, 


The original provision for the payment of 
not less than current wages rates, or fair and 
reasonable rates if there are no current rates, 
is retained in the new “B” Conditions, but 
with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents an hour, 
and for female workers 18 years of age and 
over, be less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 


of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces, 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government, from its inception in 1900 was 
applied also to contracts for building and 
construction work. In the Fair Wages Orders 
in Council of 1922 and 1924 above referred to, 
the provisions applicable to building and con- — 
struction contracts were designated as “A” 
Conditions. An Act of Parliament entitled 
“The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act” 
(chapter 20-21, Geo. V), was adopted on May 
30, 1930, with respect to contracts “for con- 
struction, remodelling or demolition of any 
work,” and provides as follows:— 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In the case of contracts for the construction 
of, or repairs to, Government vessels, where it 
is not known beforehand at what point the 
work may be carried out, the practice is to 
utilize, instead of a fair wages schedule, a gen- 
eral clause providing for the observance of 
rates of wages generally accepted as current 
from time to time for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is being performed, 
provided that such wages shall in all cases be 
such as are fair and reasonable, and for the 
observance of the hours of labour which are 
customary in the district, provided that such 
working hours shall not exceed eight a day. 

In addition to the requirements of the Fair 
Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, government 
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contracts for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, contain a 
number of other provisions known as the 
“A” conditions, for the protection of the work- 
men employed, which are sanctioned by the 
original Orders in Council. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates and working 
hours, 


The contractor is required to post and keep 
posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 
where the contract is being executed, occupied 
or frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision, 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
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violations to the department with 


which the contract is made, 


parent 


In the case ef contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages conditions, 
have been recently executed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contract in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


During the month of May a contract was 
awarded by the Department of Indian Affairs 
to the Hom Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., Lindsay, 
Ont., for the manufacture of blankets, which 
contract included the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of May, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 


Shirts 
weig 


and drawers—light 
Hie teeter eee Schofield Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Shirts and drawers—light 
Weigh bst 4... case ke. Sept te Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. 

Marquee tents. 20.)...0.04.)..« Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Woollén socks 4300. RE. Burritt’s Rapids Woollen Mills, 
Burritt’s Rapids, Ont. 

Woollen‘sockst as ske ees. brie. Royal Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont. 

Service trousers.............. Canadian Converters Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Service BIITGS 4. aeractent woes ee Canadian Converters Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

*EapIsOles eects serene oe ...|Anglo Canadian Leather Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

sl Ries oP bi Se aBGeeao bt ad Oe ae Beardmore Leathers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Clothetrousers sete. Houde Laroche & Cie., St. 

Croix, P.Q. 

Sweater jackets.............. Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Peak’ Gapsyacasdos deotoconeas Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Blue serve J.peeis vestees ate Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

Drab serge jackets........... Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

arthenwares-ceierce see ee Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Drab serge trousers.......... The Workman Uniform’ Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Drab serge jackets........... The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Aircraft less engines.......... The Fleet Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 

Forage caps, drab............ The Hamilton Uniform Cap 


Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Alterations and repairs to two passenger ele- 
vators and terra cotta wall in the Public 
Building at Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Moncrieff & Vistaunet, Van- 
couver, B:C. Date of contract, March 1, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $3,628.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

, per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............ $0 80 8 
Bricklayers and masons........... 1 10 8 
Bricklayers’ mortar mixers........ 0 50 8 
Electricians (wiremen)............ 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Elevator constructors.............. 1 04 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..... 0 73 8 
Elevator maintenance............. 0 94 8 
MUA BOURGES § acct stots Sete ee eee oped ane 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 80 8 
IPlastoerers: 2... << <keace.c oe teat 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers etjoteee. oc es oe 0 623 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Structural steel workers........... 1 00 8 
Teamster with team and wagon... 1 00 8 
Teamster with team only......... 0 80 8 
AL 'GATO BRUGES GS otis denise isis.» ste'> choke 0 45 8 
Truck drivers::. (ogee ts dots 2% weer. 0 50 8 
Truck drivers with 1 ton truck.... 1 50 8 
Truck drivers with 2 ton truck.... 2 00 8 
Truck drivers with 3 ton truck.... 3 00 8 
Truck drivers with 4 ton truck.... 3 50 8 





N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
eer per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Interior painting and decorating of the pub- 
lic building at Calgary, Alta. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Donaldson and Evans, Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, May 18, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $11,892.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Painters and decorators........... $0 75 8 
Plasterers ffs soli oe ee are ee 0 90 8 
Mabourers ies tse. Bee OS, 0 45 8 


Construction of a public building at New 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Dickie 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, May 9, 1935. Amount of. con- 
tract, $75,655.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Comoent Einisherais ne cn. tea es 0 70 8 
StONCMASOUS.>..c sehice Maen] eter ee 0 90 8 
Stonecutterse,...Asseo- sc oases nae Be 0 874 8. 
Brick and hollow tile layers......: 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 80 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 75 8. 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 75 8 
Manincharge roofers, felt and gravel 0 70 8 
PerrazZo layers: Wel eee. os cae toe 0 75 8 
Marbleisettersyn st. <remonesne: 1 10 8 
Tilesetters..: ave eave seh oe pale anenae 1 074 8 
Lathers (nailed on wood furring)... 0 624 8 
Lathers (tied on metal furring).... 1 00 8 
Plasterers. src. sti eects 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ -helpers.-<seecee> + oes eo 0 65 8. 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 85 8 
Hilectriciansny .. scaled ee: aoe 1 00 8 
Vabourers, och. eee ce 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
PLOSINGLtED. oh! tee ee ae ces 0 50 8 
Motor truclk’driver.: es eee 0 55 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Reconstruction of a section of the commer- 
cial wharf on south side of harbour, Goderich, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. L. For- 
rest, Goderich, Ont. Date of contract, April 
25, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,683.50. A fair wages schedule was Inserted im 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths, Osh 4. «.c-edesciaes = is'5 $0 55 8 
@arpenter.. as 88: fn. e nde eae 0 60 8 
Cement finishé®. 5.2 sacccuieiseeatee 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
DIVER ce oats Ses wn sate tee EOS 1 10 8 
Drill runner (machine)............ 0 45 8 
Hireman.:. t.852. th. sce stead 0 40 8 
Hoist operatori(gas)..../.........- 0 50 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0. 65 8 
ADOULCIS et. tere ates oriole cee aie wa aes 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen............ 0 42 8 
Driver, horge and.cart.,...eeean. - bo: 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
WD TAV OTS cyl eis ec weleets isd Sie tases 0 35 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Win- 
nipeg, Man. Name of contractors, Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, April 24, 1985. Amount of 
contract, $1,407,729, plus $4,500 for installation 
of a heating system, and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was iIn- 
serted in the contract as follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator (gas or 
electric)... wince es ae $0 55 8 
Cement finishers)... .s.0..6 + sesiaae so. 0 60 8 
StonemasOnsty sts tee 8 ete els 1 00 8 
Stonecutters nis). cong tan «Se stees he 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(when continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering mortar)... 0 473 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(when attending on or at scaffold) 0 423 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erectors 0 75 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 0 75 8 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............- 0 70 8 
Man incharge felt and gravel roofers 0 65 8 
Roofers—slate and tile............ 1 00 8 
ROOfers, COMPOSITES so cis.cleverer «.s:01010. 0/0 0 70 8 
TROTNAZ ZONAL Svat: cael cto nssensyoio okt 0 673 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers (while en- 
gaged as machine rubbers)...... 0 473 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers (all men 
assigned to trade other than 
ID OV.G)) een Meas o. «ter oteeshexspsi shevensesys 0 422 8 
Marble: Sebber sit aac. s.<:ereke\ssensievessceyo40.° 0 95 8 
"Bilovsettersactes At... ««.scletonanion tater 0 90 8 
MEAL DOTS NO CAD e AA 0 :5j0ne obtsateseses tus, cix cess 0 75 8 
PLA BECECT Spt Welakelaxs, 6 oRetesccntanen sec 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ Jhelpers... <6 seta ete o.s:a.sce10.+.- 0 474 8 
Painters and glaziers............. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 473 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
TREAIM SECTSN:. Me ers & se miei ecncsceiess 0 373 8 
Motor truck drivers.........-.... 0 40 8 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 70 8 
MBLAOISINIGINS feet Mts «.cscsebs ssgecsaneitis os 0 65 8 
lectriclanse meee ©. onic vest st 0 85 8 
Compressor operators, gas or elec- 
LCR Rint ISIREERIBIEICR IGOR ae ica 0 60 8 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
: : per hour per day 
Derrick and hoist operators—single 

ondoubleidrumew. woes oc eee 0 75 8 

=o OMMOre GUMS. . i. 5.5 ee sss: 0 85 8 
Drillsimners gee . 6k. coee es 0 55 8 
Firemen—stationary.............. 0 50 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and polish- 

OLS eer ere ieee aS Lone 0 60 8 
Machinistsis... Grentics a. veka ene 0 75 8 
Mastic floor layers and spreaders. . 0 90 8 
Mastic floor kettlemen............ 0 60 8 
Mastic floor finishers and rubbers.. 0 75 8 
Pow dermen Abie. keane deters 0 60 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 65 8 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 
*Labourers—skilled............... 0 423 8 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 0 373 8 


*At least 25 per cent of the men employed on this contract 
are to be paid the rate for skilled men. 

N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Postal Station “D”, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Jackson-Lewis 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 22, 1985. Amount of contract $125,000.00, 
plus $2,300 for imstallation of central heating 
system, and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 60 8 
Gement: fintshers\...,..........).\cqseen ee 0 70 8 
SLONONTASONS he ec «cb oe eee 0 90 8 
Stonecuttons tee oo coc asics a cee 0 875 8 - 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 80 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 75 8 
Kalamein iron workers............. 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 
PTAC) oo cee cto oes) s\oh-1s ERS 0 70 8 
TerraZZO. LAY CLs: sos «ils eters 0 75 8 
Marblemsottereic: .. s,.:sa. «leat 1 10 8 
ARIE ERIS 32h ay SS RA Bo o> oot 1 074 8 
Lathers (nailed on wood furring)... 0 624 8 
Lathers (tied on metal furring)..... 1 00 8 
Plastorersit:. Suck oo os kee 1 00 8 
Plastererssihelpers:. ...«.|.s see. 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 
Wilectricians.. -0..- -st.- os |: tare es 1 00 8 
Tabourers).-c26.nc-, <0, eee 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
FECAINISLON savin tes: ois oe niet 0 50 8 
MOLOUEETUC KLOTIVOT ocsa.acte Seater 0 55 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ng hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
uch lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Alterations and repairs to the public build- 
ing at Kinistino, Sask. Name of contractor, 
Mr. John G. Ellis, Kinistino, Sask. Date of 


t 
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contract, May 1, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$1,156.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
: not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Lathers, metal ® ors. deexch oon 0 60 8 
Plasterers (Gh Bi. Moc od eee Ns 0 80 8 
Prasterers Nelpersisic. fa g6..0s00% see 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers... ...... 6.09.5 0 55 8 
HNGCErIClANGe Meera hee che oe 0 65 8 
GAD OURGIS 4.1 MR nruskie choses ole 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
DET VOT Pee pate Ab ord oie cores 0 35 8 
IMotoriemick GLriverye. caro: sn..t ee 0 40 8 


Construction of a machine shop at H.M.C. 
dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Brookfield Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, May 9, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $87,269.00 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 


day week 
Concrete mixer operator (steam)... $0 50 8 48 
Concrete mixer operator (gas)...... 0 45 8 48 
Cement finishers (wall)............ 0 70 8 44 
_ Cement finishers (floor)............ 0 60 8 44 
SCONGMASONS eet etnies Ore ns os aot 0 974 8 44 
Stonecutters. em Mees ees eee 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 974 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 0 40 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 48 
Ornamental iron workers (erectors) 0 55 8 48 
Hollow iron workers (erectors)..... 0 55 8 48 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 0 55 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
Charge)... by. Bte ey eee seecinesioe tee 0 55 8 48 
HOTTAAZONAV OLS eciee strane + eiiek 0 70 8 44 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 8 44 
Marble sottersee deci. ec bc eres ace 0 974 8 44 
le setter se vas a Pach set than one 0 974 8 44 
atherssmetalae se eee che as sacs ae 0 60 8 44 
IPIGRCOPGYS: There eee he en acore 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glazierg............... 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Hilectricratign. ee fem bees. + > oe 0 80 8 44 
Wabourersce: cee oe ees vs oes 0 35 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 48 
MORIN SLOM tr. Baas Spine haeks Gacescls ome 0 35 8 48 
IMOtOr truck Griver-tne she sen 6: ace 0 40 8 48 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 65 8 48 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.)....... 0 50 8 48 


Construction of a public building at Elm- 
wood, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Gerald A. Baert, St. Boniface, Man. Date 
of contract, April 25, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $23,984.00 and unit prices for any ad- 
ditional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows :— 


Trade or class of labour 


Concrete mixer operator (gas or) per hour 
GlGGtriG) 7, “Ree. Sevass eens $0 55 
Cement: finishorsan.)raee ee oe 8 
Stonemasons. Mae... deervenauce 1 8 
Stonecuttersye. wimes taee see 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(when continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering mortar). 
(when attending on or at scaffold) 
Structural steel workers............ 


ol ol 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Man in charge felt and gravel 


Coogan sy 


whe 


POYTAZZO VAY CNSH Mia.cc. se eee ae ten ak 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers (while en- 
gaged as machine rubbers)..... 
(other helpers than above)....... 
Marble and tile setters............. 
Latherssimotalic’ an doninanaasiects + 
Plastererse. accuse ce eatae 
Plasterers*helpers..da.. 45 ache ok 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
HMlectriciansoete. coe eke. ake 
Compressor operator (gas or elec.).. 
Derrick and hoist operator (sgl. or 
dbl. Grum) Re aeiectcnees aioe ee. 
Derrick and hoist operator (3 or 
MMOTOLOTUMS) es Fas Ns Oe 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Teanisters Aitt eanee.. Rene. See 


*Tabourers (skillod)anseeee acento 
*Labourers (unskilled)............. 


*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are 

to be paid the rate for skilled men. : 

N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a public building at George- 
town, Ontario. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
J.B. Mackenzie & Son, Georgetown, Ont. Date 
of contract, May 9, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $39,125.00 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


tol bal 


NOPD OD NANIVAIP RP 


eS 
CanNoonoamonn sar 
iH tole 


ao 
@® 00 00 CO GO CO go QO 00 OO GO CO CO GO GO 00 CO CO GO CO @ G00 00 00 CO 


oooooo coc coccoooroooo coo cececeo 


We & Co ~1 00 “I S> CO 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour er sr aes 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers).< .....e eee eee 0 55 8 
StONCMIASONS shales ences 0 80 8 
Stonecutters ses fs. a. s'< eeveaeaicie 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel roofing 0 60 8 
(RETTAZZO. IAVCFS. aa. wag Pecan, 0 75 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
Lathers, metal........ Be als san 0 60 8 
Rlasterers. von oe oaet eens anne 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ thelpers. ....0:<. sentence 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 
Bilectricianstes. eo. cet ence ete 0 65 8 
Habourers fs. ees .c a. ne een en 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
IDTiVETS Xi bio. ate nt eee 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers..........02..: 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
esser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 
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Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Orangeville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Herbert Hughes, Shelburne, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 9, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $11,800.00 and unit prices for any 
additional work. <A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Wement nNisherss.. 4. ees tec 0 55 8 
Stonemasons 6. 2..ees see ee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel roofing 0 50 8 
athens: metal. 44 et eee cok 0 60 8 
IPIASUCRET Sy See Pome othe: 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers: .......0:)...... 0 40 8 
Painters and Qlazicrsie, og bose 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 
Electricians most eee ee 0 65 8 
albOurerseasas One... tose ceo ae 0 35 8 
Driver, horseand/Ccarteweree cost. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
HOC UVErSe RTE ke ce eee en ci ets 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver !.) .. 35.08... 0 40 8 


Construction of an administration building 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, H. Dagenais, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 14, 1935. 

Amount of contract, $130,079.30 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages sched- 
ule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

ACONCTELO“WOPKETS oe eee ne $0 40 

Concrete mixer operator:— 

Gas omelectriComen era. sey sas 0 50 8 
SSECATIN IAG eeAn Le ELIF. So oN ees 0 60 8 
@omentifinishersy).: asses eae ook 0 60 8 
MEORCHIASONS EE... 8c 5 ineeiee ho sore ase 1 00 8 
StONCcuLLers’.. eevee. eee. 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Hollow iron workers............... 0 60 8 
Kalamein iron workers............ 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel roofers 0 65 8 
Mervazzo layersvssGe2) 2a... kee 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............ 1 00 8 
Watherswmetale. <.t athe deen oe 0 70 8 
(PIAstererss acces ene Ree Seek oS 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 
Mlectriciansijsnss (fees om: 0 70 8 
WG ADOULCTS sec itoseis, dope Re ek: 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Teamsters. Best.) : are oIe 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver............... 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


99494—6 


Dredging work at Lepreau Basin, Mace’s 
Bay, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
St. John Dredging Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, May 15, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,800.00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this 
contract. 

Dredging work at Baie Lavalliers, Richelieu 
Co., PQ. Name of contractors, St. Francois 
River Dredging Co., St. Francois, P.Q. Date 
of contract, May 10, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,407.18. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) 


Construction and installation of customs 
fittmgs in the public building at Hull, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. B. Harper, Hull, 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 7, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $616.00. The “B” Labour Con- 
ditions above mentioned were included in this 
contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1985, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 





Nature of Orders Amount 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellors, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa A ceke Si) Saeee nerba ett. eee $330 63 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, 
ao 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd., 
QE CAW AS cecal oionvas Gees er ele tet ner ereye 168 72 
Making and Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 
Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, Ont............... 50 40 
Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 4,429 24 
J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, Ltd., London, Ont. 661 50 
Muir Cap & Regalia Ltd., Toronto, Ont....... Jopece 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
fo We Carling, Ottawa; Ontemeccuis ais aos aces 9,393 72 
ChasA. Duff, Montreal) P.Qe 2238.8. 00)... 954 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, Ont......... 1,471 45 
Stamping Machines, etc.— 
Machine Works Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.......... 158 57 
Stamping Ink— 
Jak. Roole;Go.. Loronto,Onbaer acer cet - 366 35 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.... 90 00 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINnivEG, MANiTopA——Two NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE WINNIPEG NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The circumstances in connection with this 
agreement are outlined in the article on strikes 
and lockouts in this issue on page 514. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1935, to February 28, 1937, but if either party 
gives 60 days’ notice before March 1, 1936, 
the wage scale will become open to adjust- 
ment, 

Only members of the Winnipeg Newspaper 
Printers’ Association or those given a permit 
jointly by the parties to this agreement are 
to be employed, if available. 

Hours: 46 per week for day work and 434 
for night work. Middle shift same as night 
shift, that is 74 hours per shift, except that 
from June 1, to September 1, Saturday (or 
Sunday) 6 hours to be worked by middle 
shift, making a 424-hour week for this period. 

Overtime: time and one-half, 

Wages for machine operators, make-ups, 
proofreaders, bankmen, machinists and em- 
ployees engaged in hand composition and dis- 
tribution: 87 cents per hour for day work and 
96-6 cents for night work. Wages for machine 
learners: from $15 per week during first three 
weeks to $28 during sixth three weeks; learn- 
ers working night or middle shift $2 per week 
over the day rate. 

Apprentices limited to one in shop with two 
and under ten journeymen, and an additional 
apprentice for each additional five journey- 
men with a maximum of five in any chapel. 
Apprentices to serve five years and to be paid 
from 25 per cent of journeymen’s wage dur- 
ing first year to 75 per cent during fifth year. 

A joint standing committee to be formed 
to wham any question as to wage scales or as 


to the agreement and any dispute will be re- 
ferred. If this committee cannot reach a de- 
cision, the matter will be referred to a board 
of arbitration whose decision will be final 
and binding. No strikes or lockouts to occur 
during the life of the agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
or MONTREAL AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSO- 
CIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Port or MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1935, to April 30, 1936, for employees of the 
grain elevator system, machine shop, guard 
pier repair shop, shipyard, locomotive shop, 
construction and maintenance forces, electrical 
department, cold storage warehouse and power 
house, fleet and shore equipment. 


Hours and overtime: Elevator employees, 
including conveyor galleries, 10 per day from 
the opening of navigation to December 15, 
with time and one-half for overtime; from 
December 15 to the opening of navigation in 
1936, 8 hours per day with time and one-half 
for work over 9 hours. All hourly men working 
overtime or on Sundays or legal holidays to be 
paid time and one-half; if called to work for’ 
emergency work on Sunday, at least 5 hours 
to be paid at overtime rate. Harbour Yard 
Shop, Locomotive Shop and Guard Pier em- 
ployees, overtime to be paid after 9 hours and 
after noon on Saturdays. If called to work for 
a short time on Sunday on emergency work, 
these employees to be paid at least for 5 hours 
at time and one-half; time and one-half also 
for work on legal holidays. Construction and 
Maintenance Forces to be paid time and one- 
half after 10 hours between April 15 and 
December 15 and after 9 hours in winter. 
Electrical Department employees, overtime 
pay after 8 hours to electrical substations and 
cold storage power house operators and help- 
ers when their regular shift is 8 hours; for 
journeymen electricians and linemen, time and 
one-half after ten hours between April 15 and 
December 15 and after 9 hours in winter. 
After two years’ service, chief operators in 
electrical substations to get two weeks’ holi- 
days with pay and regular shift operators in 
electrical substations and cold storage power 
house, one week’s holiday with pay. For cold 
storage warehouse employees, time and one- 
half after 10 hours. Derricks and Dredges, 
overtime to be paid after 10 hours and for 
work on Sundays. Fleet Forces, time and one- 
half for hourly paid men for work on holi- 
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days; monthly paid employees on tugs, der- 
ricks and dredges, blasting boat, floating 
crane and coal scow not to receive overtime 
pay. 

Wages: The wage rates in this agreement 
are in most cases 3 or 4 cents per hour higher 
than last year. Sub-foremen or leading hands 
to be paid 5 cents per hour more than the 
men under their control except when other- 
wise provided. 


Wages per hour: Grain Elevator System 
-and Conveyor System—millwright 66 cents, 
weighman 60 cents, chief weighman 68 cents, 
carpenter 51 cents, fireman 50 cents, elevator 
helper 50 cents, conveyorman 50 cents; other 
classes from 50 to 65 cents. Harbour Yard 
Shop and Guard Pier—boilermaker and sheet 
metal worker, blacksmith, machinist, 65 cents; 
second class boilermaker 49 cents, second class 
machinist 53 cents, machinist’s helper 42 
cents, blacksmith’s and boilermaker’s helper, 
44 cents, carpenter 64 cents, electrician 63 
cents, plumber and steamfitter 60 cents, first 
class painter 60 cents, second class painter 55 
cents, labourer 38 cents; other classes of work 
from 47 to 68 cents. Locomotive Shop—lead- 
ing hand 72 cents, patternmaker and air brake 
inspector 68 cents, fitter 65 cents, labourer 38 
cents; other classes from 42 to 66 cents. Con- 
struction and Maintenance Forces—foreman 
millwright 75 cents, foreman (construction and 
maintenance) 68 cents, crane engineer and 
locomotive engineer 67 cents, pavers and 
cement finishers 61 cents, pile driver engineer 
55 cents, ironworker 53 cents, fireman 45 cents, 
blockman and labourer 38 cents, water boy 19 
cents; other classes from 42 to 64 cents. Elec- 
trical Department—foreman lineman 71 cents, 
subforeman lineman 65 cents, journeyman 
electrician 63 cents, first class lineman 60 cents, 
second class lineman 55 cents, shift operator 
55 cents, motor truck driver 51 cents; other 
classes from 38 to 58 cents. Cold Storage 
Warehouse—warehouseman 53 cents, shipper 
48 cents, trucker and checker 43 cents, labour- 
er 38 cents. Cold Storage Power House— 
operating engineer 63 cents, mechanic 63 cents, 
fireman 50 cents, operator’s helper 45 cents, 
handyman 42 cents. Fleet Branch—dredge 
crews: engineer 75 cents, craneman 62 cents, 
assistant craneman 55 cents, fireman 45 cents, 
deckhand 40 cents; derrick crews: engineer 
65 cents, assistant engineer 53 cents, fireman 
45 cents, deckhand 40 cents; drilling and 
blasting boat:—blaster 51 cents, driller 47 
cents, fireman 45 cents, helper 42 cents, pow- 
derman 42 cents, deckhand 40 cents; floating 
crane: captain 71 cents, engineer 65 cents, 
second engineer 55 cents, fireman 45 cents, 
deckhand 40 cents; coal barge: helper 42 
cents; diver (when diving) 95 cents, assistant 
diver (when diving) 62 cents; launch runner 
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55 cents. In all branches covered by the 
agreement, watchman $3.50 per shift and 
$3.75 when firing. 


Wages per month: chief operator at elec- 
trical substations $169; tug crews, $150 for 
senior captain, $132.50 for captain, $125.50 for 
engineer, $60 for fireman, $48.50 for deckhand 
and $42 for cook. Certain classifications em- 
ployed on tugs if still employed at the end 
of the navigation season to receive a bonus of 
$2.50 for each continuous completed month. 


If any difference arises between any em- 
ployee and a foreman or superintendent, the 
employee has the right of a hearing before 
the superintendent and to have the assistance 
of a fellow employee. If a settlement is, not 
reached, the employee may appeal to the 
Commissioners, 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES 
AND THE SYNDICATED LONGSHOREMEN OF 
THE Port or MONTREAL, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 18, 
1935, to March 31, 1936, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. This agreement 
was reached following the strike reported on 
page 518 of this issue. 


The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1934, page 373, and 
August, 1933, page 852, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 


Hours: both parties agree to take such steps 
as they are able to ensure that the average 
number of hours per week of the workers 
shall not exceed 48. 


Wage rates: for general cargo, 62 cents per 
hour for day work (an increase of 3 cents per 
hour over last year), 72 cents for evening 
work (an increase of 6 cents) and 82 cents for 
night work (an increase of 3 cents). For work 
on special cargoes viz. nitrate, bulk sulphur, full 
cargoes of china clay and fertilizers, for shifting 
bunker coal, for handling cargoes in refriger- 
ators which are to be transported at 32° F. or 
lower, for grain trimming and bagging, 15 cents 
per hour over the general cargo rates. (Pre- 
viously the difference was 11 cents extra for 
day work and night work and 12 cents extra 
for evening work for these cargoes.) A maxi- 
mum weight of 1,500 pounds per slingload has 
been established for handling by a regular gang 
of 16 men, so that extra men are to be em- 
ployed, by mutual arrangement, in fair pro- 
portion to any increases above this in the 
slingloads. Rediuctions have also been made 
in the number of bales per sling of pulpwood 
and the number of boxes per sling of tinplate. 
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MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS SrEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES 
AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION OF 
CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE PorRT 
or MONTREAL, 


Agreement to be in effect April 23, 1935, 
to March 31, 1936, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABoUR 
GazeTTEe, April, 1934, page 373, and August, 
1933, page 853, with the following exceptions: 

Hours: both parties agree to take such steps 
as they are able to ensure that the average 
number of hours per week for workers shall 
not exceed 48, 

Wage rates for general work are 62 cents 
per hour for day work, 72 cents for evening 
work and 82 cents for night work (increases of 
3 cents, 6 cents and 3 cents respectively over 
the rates previously in effect. For work in 
holds of steamers in which bulk sulphur or 
bulk fertilizer has been stowed and when the 
old wood is being used in whole or in part, 
10 cents per hour over regular rates. (Pre- 
viously the extra pay for this class of work was 
11 cents, 12 cents and 11 cents per hour for 
day, evening and night work respectively.) 


Vancouver, B.C.—A CrrTAIN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANY AND THE COASTWISE LONGSHOREMEN 
AND. FREIGHT HANpiERS ASSOCIATION. 


The agreement covers the loading and un- 
loading of coastal steamships and car work. 

Agreement signed following strike reported 
on page 518 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from May 29, 1935, to May 28, 1936. 
Hither party desiring any change in conditions 
and rates of pay to give two weeks’ notice 
and any new agreement reached to be con- 
firmed in writing. 

Only union members to be employed and 
all men to be despatched through the union 
hall. The union reserves the right to refuse 
to handle unfair cargo. 

Hours: all time between 8 am. and 5 pm. 
except noon hour and except Sundays and 
holidays to be paid at straight time. All over- 
time including all work on Sundays and holi- 
days to be paid at overtime rates. 

Wages: all labour 80 cents for straight time 
and $1.00 for overtime, double winch drivers 
90 cents for straight time and $1.10 for over- 
time. The meal hour may be advanced or 
deferred one hour, in which case the men will 
be paid for their regular meal hour $1.00 for 
all labour and $1.10 for double winch drivers 
for straight time, and $1.25 for all labour and 
$1.35 for double winch drivers for overtime. 
Wages for all labour on car work: 60 cents 
straight time and 90 cents overtime. 


A minimum of two hours pay, straight or 
overtime, to be paid for any work done on 
any .one job except if discharged for cause. 


Vancouver, B.C.—A Certain STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANY AND THE SEAFARERS’ INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 518 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 29, 1935, 
to May 28, 1986. When any change in condi- 
tions and rates of pay is desired by either 
party, two weeks’ notice to be given and any 
new agreement reached to be confirmed in 
writing. 

Only union members to be employed, except 
officers, etc. The right is reserved to refuse 
to handle unfair cargo. 

Hours: for desk and engine room, 9 per day, 
54 per week, except on steamers which are at 
present on the 8 hour day basis. When in dry 
dock, the hours to be 44 per week. One full 
day off in seven. 

Overtime: wage rate for overtime 50 cents 
per hour, except steaming time when the rate 
will be 25 cents per hour with certain excep- 
tions. 

A joint committee to be formed to inquire 
into any grievances. 


Quebee Labour Agreements Extension Act 


The following agreements in the Province 
of Quebec, not previously mentioned in this 
monthly article have been made obligatory 
by Orders in Council and the terms so made 
obligatory printed in the Lasour GAzETTE as 
follows: 


QUARRYMEN AND Cut STONE WorkKERS 
(OTHER THAN GRANITE AND Marsie), April, 
page 322. 

MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTHING WORKERS, 


PROVINCE oF QUEBEC, April, page 323 (correc- 
tion); Mav, page 426 (amendment). 

GLovE MAKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, May, 
page 421. 

Burtpina TRADES, THREE Rivers, May, page 
421. 
BuritpInc TRADES, JOLIETTE, May, page 423. 

Buriupinac TRADES, Montrear, May, page 424, 
and amendment in this issue, page 532. 

Buitpina TRADES, QuEBEc, May, page 426 


(amendment). 
Bakers, TuHree Rivers, May, page 426 
(amendment), 
Bakers. QueseEc. this issue; page 531 


(amendment). 
Painters, QueEBEc, this issue. page 529. 
BuitpInac TraADES, SAInt HYAcIntTHE, this 
issue. page 530. 
Bakers, Hutt, this issue, page 581. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1935 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the cost of the weekly 
family budget being unchanged, the lower cost 
of fuel being offset by a slight advance in 
rent and in the cost of foods, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was fractionally 
lower. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.52 at the beginning of May as 
compared with $7.50 for April. Price changes 
were of a minor nature, the most important 
advances occurring in the cost of beef, pork 
and butter, while the largest declines occurred 
in the cost of eggs, bacon and potatoes. Com- 
parative figures showing the cost of this budget 
for certain previous dates are: $7.53 for May, 
1934; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $11.17 for May, 1930; $11.29 
for May, 1926; $10.22 for May, 1922; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.48 
for May, 1914. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget was 
$15.97 at the beginning of May the same as 
for April as compared with $15.96 for May, 
1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years) ; $21.49 for May, 1930; $21.54 for 
May, 1926; $20.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak) ; and $14.21 for 
May, 1914. The cost of fuel was slightly lower 
mainly because of a seasonal fall in the price 
of anthracite coal. Rent was somewhat higher 
due to advances in certain cities chiefly in 
Ontario. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 72-3 for May as compared with 72-5 
for April, due to a considerable extent to 
lower prices for grains. Comparative figures 
for certain earlier dates are: 71-1 for May, 
1934; 64.5 for February, 1983 (the low point 
in recent years); 93-4 for May, 1929; 100-2 
for May, 1926; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and 64:2 for May, 19114. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the vegetable and vegetable 
products group was down from 69:4 in April 
to 68 in May, due mainly to lower prices for 
grains and flour, while the non-ferrous metals 
groups was up from 67-9 in April to 70-7 in 
May. Other groups in this classification were 
little changed. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistres by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con: 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
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or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province, 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sun- All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Jan. 1933 95 145 141 112 161 124 
Feb. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
April 1933 93 144 141 107 160 122 
May 1933 93 143 132 107 160 121 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
July 1933 95 140 131 107 160 120 
Aug. 1933 101 140 131 107 156 122 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Oct. 1933 99 142 131 113 157 122 
Nov. 1933 99 142 129 113 157 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.. 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934.. 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934. 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 iby 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan 1985". 27 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935.... 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Apr., 1985. 2. 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935.... 102 141 Haul 113 155 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices have advanced gradually in 
nearly all localities since the beginning of 
the year. In May sirloin steak averaged 23-9 
cents per pound as compared with 22:6 in 
April and 20 cents in January. Rib roast 
averaged 18 cents per pound in May, 17-2 
cents in April and 15:5 cents in January. 
Fresh pork also was higher in May than in 
the previous month, the figures being 20-4 
cents per pound as compared with 20 cents. 
Breakfast bacon was down in the average 
from 31-2 cents per pound to 30-5 cents. 

Egg prices were again generally lower, the 
decline having continued month by month 
since the beginning of the year. In May the 
Dominion average price for fresh eggs was 22 
cents per dozen as compared with 24-3 cents 
in April and 37 cents in January. Cooking 
eggs averaged 18-6 cents per dozen in May, 
20:3 cents in April and 29-5 cents in January. 
Prices now average lower in Ontario and the 
prairie provinces than in British Columbia 
and the Maritimes. Mulk was seasonally 
lower in a few localities but the average price 
was unchanged at 10-3 cents per quart. The 
price of creamery butter was one-half cent 
per pound higher in the average at 28-6 cents 
per pound. Increases, however, occurred 
mainly in Ontario and in the Western proy- 
inces. Onions advanced from an _ average 
price of 4-1 cents per pound in April to 4:6 
cents in May, while potatoes were slightly 
lower at an average price of 76-6 cents per 
ninety pounds. 

The price of anthmacite coal was down from 
an average of $15.06 per ton in April to $14.58 
in May, as a result of seasonal decreases in 
several cities. Bitwminous coal, coke and hard 
wood prices also declined but to a less im- 
portant extent than that in anthracite coal. 
Increases in rent were reported from several 
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COST PER ope OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
ERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 











Commodities | Quan-} (Tt) | (Tf) 


1910 | 1913 | May| May} May| May| May y| May| May} May| May} May} May|April] May 
tity | 1900} 1905 


1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 192 of ioe 1928 1929 1930 1931 } 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 





——$ | ——<<— | ————— | —q— |) qoq— qe |—q€— li ce lS qe!) _ |r __ |__| SS EES 


Cc Cc Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. C. 

Beef, sirloin...} 2lbs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 58-8] 67-8] 72-6] 74-6] 58-6] 43-2] 44-4] 45-2] 47-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-4| 52-6] 50-4| 43-6] 33-4] 32-0] 40-2] 45-0] 48-0] 32-8] 23-6] 24-4] 25-2 26-8 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-4] 26-4] 23-0) 19-0} 18-8] 21-6] 24-0] 24-4] 18-2] 12-1] 12-2] 12-7] 12.6 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 20-8] 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 30-4! 30-0] 31-5] 32-3] 26-9] 21-4] 22-1) 21-5) 91.4 
Pork, leg IRL. 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 19-9] 37-1] 39-1] 33-6} 30-0} 29-7! 25-2) 30-2] 30-4] 22-5] 15-1] 19-7] 20-0] 20-4 
Fors, BER ¥ - 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-0] 68-4] 71-6] 65-0} 52-2) 55-4) 50-8) 54-2] 54-4] 46-4] 29-2! 36-4] 38-6] 39-0 
Bacon, break- 

fast one. “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 50-0) 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 42-0] 35-2] 38-2! 40-4] 30-9] 19-9] 28-7] 31-2] 30.5 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0} 50-6) 44-0] 49-2] 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 32-2] 25-6) 26-2] 30-4] 30-4 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 25-8} 43-9] 55-0) 36-5] 32-7| 34-9] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1] 25-4] 19-2] 22-3] 24-3] 29.9 
Eggs, storage. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 25-1] 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 31-0] 31-6] 30-7} 31-1] 20-9] 15-4] 18-5} 20-3] 18-6 
Milks.) syn? qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-0} 86-4] 72-6] 70-8] 72-0] 73-2) 74-4] 67-8] 54-6] 58-8] 61-8] 61-8 
Butter, dairy.| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0) 55-2) 96-2/131-0/102-8] 77-4] 80-0] 84-4] 88-4] 73-2] 57-8] 48-0] 48-8] 49-2] 49.8 
Butter, cream- 

10 Eee “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 32-7] 53-4] 72-5] 59-2} 45-5] 43-6] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 32-8] 27-0] 27-8] 28-1] 28-6 
Files old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4} 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7] 32-1]§32-9)§33-9]§32-9]§26-6]§19-8]§20-1)§20-0|§20-1 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-8] 30-3} 37-8) 37-9) 27-9] 32-1)§32-9]§33-9]§32-9)§26-6)§19-8/§20-1/§20-0)§20-1 
Bread.. 15 “ 1 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/117-0]138-0}124-5/105-0}114-0 he 5}115-51115-5| 94-5} 82-5) 87-0) 88-5) 88-5 
Flour, family. 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0} 32-0} 68-0] 80-0) 64-0} 49-0} 53-0)§52-0)/§49-0}§50-0}§33 -0]§27-0]§31-0}§33 -0/§34-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-5] 40-0) 41-5) 31-0] 27-5} 29-0) 31-5) 31-5] 31-0] 25-0] 23-0] 25-0] 26-0 ae 
tee eae 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6) 22-0} 34-2] 21-6] 19-0) 22-0)§21-0)§20-8}§20-4)/§18-8]§15-8]§16-21§15-6)§15-6 
Beans, hand- 
abicked.... Nees 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 34-2] 23-8) 18-0) 17-6} 15-8] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-2] 7-6] 9-0} 10-4] 10-4 

pples,evapor- 
ate dies 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 12-9} 22-4] 29-2) 21-4] 23-5) 20-1] 21-1} 21-3) 20-8] 17-7] 14-9] 14-8] 15-4] 15-1 


9-9) 11-9] 12-2) 17-7) 27-6} 19-2) 19-2] 15-8) 13-4) 13-5) 16-3] 11-9] 11-2] 12-7] 12-3] 12-3 





barge Ae “| 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 22-0) 43-2) 86-8] 50-8) 32-0) 31-6) 32-4] 29-2] 27-6] 25-2] 31-2] 31-6] 25-6] 25-6 
Shear. ae 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2) 20-2] 40-8} 24-0) 15-2] 15-0} 15-2) 13-8] 18-2] 12-0] 15-2] 15-4] 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black.. ae 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1) 14-2) 16-5] 14-0) 13-6) 18-0)§17-91$17-7|§16-5)§13- 8) §10-4)§12-4/§13-0]§13-1 
Tea, green... ee 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 13-6] 17-0} 14-7) 15-2] 18-0]§17-9)§17-7]§16-5)§13 -8] §10-4]§12-41§13-01§13-1 
Cofiee..). 0% .|. 2°“ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 10-7] 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 15-4) 15-1] 15-2] 14-5} 12-5} 9-9] 9-7] 9-4] 9-4 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag] 24-1} 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 43-7] 62-0/204-9) 41-1) 45-9/119-1] 57-9] 41-0} 88-7] 36-1] 31-6] 44-0] 26-1] 25-5 
Vinegar........ |Meat. “7 oy | oy | 8 8 -O) 1-0), -9) 1-07 1-0] ' 1-0 1-0). 71-0) 1-0) -9)  -9]  -9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-95] 7-34) 7-43)12-66/16- 65/12 -25/10-22|11-29)19-80)10-94)11-17| 8-54) 6-86] 7-53) 7-50] 7-52 


All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96 


Cc, 


: . Om FLOaab “C.) pC ihe Css lief ie. Cet S. Gait eC 
Starch,laundry| 4]b.] 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7/ 4-8) 4-6] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 4-0] 3-8) 38-8] 3-8] 3-8 


CEO: eo sik ; .. {Me ton} 39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 53-2) 71-5] 99-5]/112-3]107-5/108-6]101-3]100-9]100-5| 98-7) 95-6} 94-1] 94-1] 91-1 














has ah oe 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-4) 57-7) 70-0] 77-9) 67-8] 63-9] 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 61-7) 58-6] 57-9] 58-6] 58-4 
Wood, bards: “ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8) 42-5) 40-9) 67-3) 79-5) 88-0) 77-7) 77-1) 76-1] 76-6] 75-8] 75-0} 61-8} 60-1) 62-2! 61-7 
Wood, soft.. “| 22-6) 25-5!) 29-4] 30-6] 31-7] 49-7] 60-7) 65-3) 58-0) 56-1] 56-7] 55-1) 53-8! 54-6) 46-1) 46-0] 45-8] 45-8 
Gaal oll. nc. 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 22-4) 27-1) 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0} 29-6] 27-0} 27-3] 27-3) 27-2 
Fuel and $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

light........]...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-87) 2-73) 3-45] 3-81) 3-43) 3-36] 3-29] 3-27) 3-24] 3-20) 2-89] 2-85] 2-88] 2-84 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... tmo.| 2:37) 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-88] 4-65) 6-29) 6-73] 6-89] 6-85) 6-91) 6-96) 7-63) 7-04] 5-79) 5-54) 5-55) 5-57 
$ 
Pidotals...20¢ 435s. 9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02)14-21/20- 09126 - 44/22 -84/20-57/21-54/21-04)/21-21/21- 49/18 82/15 -57/15-96/15-97)15 -97 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Seotian........ 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-26]12-46]16-59]12-53}10-37/11-47/10-74/10-93}11-17| 9-06) 7-19] 7-79) 7-74] 7-69 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4:81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-59)..... 15-41}11-39] 9-37/10-72] 9-62) 9-89)10-50} 8-46} 6-95) 7-40} 7-11] 7-30 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83} 6-55) 7-04) 7-26/12-30)15-96]12-46/10-21/11-73/10-79)10-79/10-99) 8-89} 7-23) 7-63] 7-78) 7-67 
QieDeC.! se» ob; a on 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 6-86/12-28/15-70}11-61) 9-62}10-93) 9-93)10-15)10-31) 7-78} 6-32] 6-93] 6-91] 6-88 
ONEATIO;. «cana Bt a.m 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20 & 09)12-69}16-90}12-19}10-13]11-38]10-86}10-86)11-15) 8-44] 6-83) 7-58) 7-53] 7-52 
Manitoba, cogws sb: oi 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) » -84/12-39]16-46/12-15]/10-01)10-45}10-50)10-58110-86) 8-02) 6-61] 6-97] 7-30] 7-34 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92] 7-86) 8-25 8- 04/12 -66)16-21/12-38]10-15)10-67/10-87)11-27)11-24| 8-19) 6-63] 7-18} 7-34] 7-41 
Albertal. snus 6h.— «2 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 7-83]12-91/17-03}12-02} 9-85}10-61]10-81]11-25}11-37] 8-33) 6-51) 7-21) 7-35) 7-37 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-04]13-34]17-55/13-27/11-47/11-95]11-88)12-07)12-36] 9-58) 7-55] 8-28) 8-25) 8-33 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ‘ y 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 pey cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
ple 


Beef Pork Bacon 
a Pry 
Ah 3 poi a ¥. ait re) ot 
LOCALELY, Fs 2 & Sk op be Pty alts! 5 o§ 
8 ry - ay ® 2 oy +3 Si 2 = 8 
es(@g| Be} 8a) so] 25 | ao | Ss | $25] So | Bo | Ba 
soap See) ge | aa des = “oe | ets | BB es 2S 
Ou Su ae Sw zh 8 irs ag OC th 3.0 (3) g.¢ 
£©S138 |] 58] 58 & 8 $5 2S | a9 Boo SRS is 
yal omlmea|] Sa) 9a] $a Ba on. |goe | fa ae) aa 
D foe (on) 7) 3) > = Fy oD) fQ faa) q 


Dominion (average)......... 23-9 | 19-7 | 18-0 | 13-4 | 10-7 12-6 21-4 20-4 19-5 30-5 34-0 47-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-1 | 18-9 | 17-6 | 13-8 | 11-2 10-5 18-9 20-0 19-8 28-1 32-0 46-7 
f= Side yi. an aateiais mies ibne 27-1 | 22-4 | 19-8 | 16-2 | 18-3 12-2 20-7 22-2 18-9 26-7 29-3 47-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 23-2 | 19 17 14 ibd 9 18 20-7 19-7 25-5 30-9 44.3 
SUA mbHersts fo vectae ser «ps 19 16-5 | 13 12 NOE 2E lace te tal eee 18 17-3 29-5 A el la = 
Aa Halifaxecncie, apse isto 25 18 20-1 | 12-8 | 11-3 9-7 17 21 19-3 27-5 31-3 46-4 
== WAN SOL. ta cess Sars Sale ai 23 18 20 15 12 10) ieee 18 20-5 30:7 32-5 45 
G2 Truro sian een Ae Soe eee 21-2 | 19-5 | 15-7 | 12-5] 9-3 11-7 20 20s | 222-9 28-8 33-9 49-7 
7—P.&.1.—Charlottetown | 24 20-5 | 18-2 | 18-6 | 12-3 11-5 23 20 16-3 28-4 31-2 45 
New Brunswick (average)..} 26-0 | 19-7 | 19-4 | 13-3 | 10-8 11-9 20-0 21-2 20-1 29-1 32-8 48-4 
S—Moncton. « vec 12s wae oe 24 18 16-4 | 13-4 | 10-4 Ie bey ertyeen as 22-6 19-2 28-4 32-5 46-2 
92 Sn intd Ohi. asian ..| 27-3 | 20-6 | 19-6 | 12-7 | 10-1 10-8 20-7 20-5 19-3 27-3 31-3 48-5 
10—Fredericton.....-...... 27-5 | 20-1 | 20-5 | 18-6 | 11-5 11-7 19-3 21-6 20-8 29-3 32-4 50-5 
PI—Bathurspn ie crease sios 516 25 20 Zl t3-D Wel 12D ele ee 20 21-2 31-3 34-8 48-3 
Quebec (average)..........- 21-5 | 18-3 | 18-7 | 12-5 | 8-6 8-1 21-6 17-4 18-4 28-8 32-5 48-3 
12 Quebec: ie sae dasa te 23:5 | 19-2 | 17 14 9-2 8-4 22-8 18-2 19-5 29 33-1 42-8 
19=-Three RIvers-<son ser a 18-2 | 18 16 12 7:4 8 22-2 youl 16-8 29-2 33-9 49-5 
14—Sherbrooke.n oe ac. - sere es 25-7 | 20-3 | 22-7 | 13-9 9-5 10-6 19-2 18-2 18-9 26 29-3 49-8 
15 Sorels askin arte ee ce aaa = 17 lft | Tabet || 307% 6 20 16-5 18 30 33-3 45 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 16-2 | 14-8 | 14-6 | 10-8 | 8 8 19 15-6 16-2 28-1 32-2 48-3 
hjs—-Gte Johns. aac eyccine ee 24 21-3 | 24 13-3 8-3 9-7 24 17-7 18-6 30 34-5 50 
18—Thetford Mines.........}] 15 15 13-5 | 11 7-5 Qe Do Pty. trices 15-5 19 BEle.,. aoe ee 50 
10==Montreall. Ss: aa. oe eos eee 26-2 | 20 22-5 | 12-2 | 9-1 5-5 21-8 19-4 19-2 28-8 31-5 49 
OOS Hulls acho cae tee ees 23-1 | 19-4 | 20-6 | 13-4 9-4 7:6 23-7 18-5 19 29-5 31-8 50-6 
Ontario (average)............ 24-4 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 13-9 | 11-1 14-1 21-5 21:5 20-1 30-0 33-3 48-7 
PAL AOM IG OREE Skee GEeeane 26-9 | 21 21-9 | 15-4 | 9-9 11-4 22-5 20-2 18-8 30-6 34 4951 
90 Brock villas aie secrete ore 27-3 | 21-7 | 18-8 | 14-6 | 10 10 20 20 17-7 59 (OY) 34-7 51-2 
23—King ston. tase. «icici © a0 22-9 | 18-6 | 18-5 | 18-1 9-4 10-6 19-8 20-2 17-1 26 30-8 46-1 
Da =—Bellevilie:te.. certitey is ete et 18:2) else Wael 2a eae, 9 12 17-5 19 18 30-3 31-1 47-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 23-8 | 19-8 | 19 14-1 | 11-3 14-8 22 21-6 20 29-5 33-8 45-9 
JG ——CSNSW aes oaks haces ore 26 20-6 | 17-5 | 13 11-7 13-2 20:3 19-6 20-3 28-4 33-7 48-1 
7 COPING sat ta ccerten. + 41s) sus 22-1 | 18-7 | 17-7 | 12-4 | 12-4 15-7 23-7 21-1 21-2 30-1 32-8 47-2 
DR NOLOntoretacese ae ee cre O74 22-2) 20-0 Mi lasd I 1220 14 20-8 22-7 22-3 31-9 36-4 50-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24 1 ier foal tel Lf 14-4 | 10-6 14-9 20 20 17-8 31 33-3 47-2 
Si St Cathabiness.ee cc. oe Doe VAG? 4, | 1S22 Is1s-0 | 10 13-2 19-7 20-8 21 27-4 30-5 46-7 
31—Hanltonwasss tesco. oe 25-1 | 21-7 | 21-3 | 15-2 | 12-9 15-9 19-3 22-1 24-3 28-8 32-4 48-3 
32=— Brantioldsmee eter <6 24 20-4 | 17-7 | 14-2 | 10-6 14-4 23-1 22-7 22-5 29-7 32-7 49-5 
B8—— Galton eas ceca asa. os 98-2 | 23-5 | 21-7 | 16-2 | 12-7 17 23 24 18 30-6 33-3 48-4 
34—Guelphises dose tfee sic re 24-6 | 21 18-3 | 14-2 | 12-1 14-7 22 20-6 19-5 27-8 32-3 48-2 
So Kitchener: acces ccc ses 23-3 | 20-9 | 17-1 | 14 12 14-9 23 19-4 23 27-7 30-6 46-7 
SG— Woodstock. -.saee er «1b Oot) OY 2 iid |el4 10-4 14-3 20-7 21-8 PA 29-3 31-4 48-6 
BT StratiOLe nas weve cer ciese © ese 25) 21 17-3 | 14-3 | 12-2 14-7 21 V4) eh AN 29-4 32-7 49-3 
38——Longdon. acc camites scone 26-3 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 14 11-2 14-2 20-9 22-8 19-8 29-3 33 48-9 
390—St.DNOMAS nee cle ae + bo 25-7 | 20-8 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 10-8 14-8 25 23 19-7 28-3 31 49-1 
A= CHACHA dare sete se.< see er 25-3 | 20-9 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 11-3 15-5 yal 21-2 19-6 31-2 33-4 50-5 
A1——Wandsor.. te. weetn soo we 24-7 | 20-8 | 17-4 | 14-1 | 11-3 13-3 23-1 21-3 19-3 28-1 30-3 51-2 
(DASA GAINS Bass say eee ae Ze 19-2 | 17-5 | 15-9 | 12 16 20 21-7 22 28-4 33-7 48-3 
43-—Owen Sound......-..... 22-7 | 18-7 | 17-3 | 14 10-8 LO nal deter, ee 18-7 18 31-5 35 49-1 
44—North Bay............. 23:3.) 19 19 12 10-8 [SecA tiene cae 22 21-3 28-2 32 50-8 
AG —— SUC DUE Yass ais dost sais bee 22-6 | 19-2 | 16-7 | 13-8 9-8 12-6 20-7 22:3 18 30-2 33-3 48 
46-——Cobalt. 24-0 aingne « oi 4 25 20 13 18 howe essed ol Wea Gentyed 1 ate Ae 220s | eee 33-7 36-2 47 
A(— LIMIMINS. 2... asd osu. 5:6 26-6 | 22-9 | 18-2 | 14-3 | 10-8 baat )ial ba BR ea Y 24-5 20-6 31-4 36-1 50-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-1 | 20 18-3 | 12-5 9-9 14-2 21 21-3 19-8 31-1 34-2 48-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 22-4 | 19-1 | 17-8 | 138-6 | 11 13-2 25 23-8 20-9 35-6 38-6 51-4 
50—Fort William........... 25 20-3 | 18-3 | 13-9 | 12 15-2 24 24-2 21-3 33-3 37-1 49-] 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-8 | 16-9 | 15-5 | 11-4 | 10-2 1i-1 21-6 21-5 17-6 32-4 35-0 46-5 
Bi-——Winnipes sede se ts 23-5 | 18-7 | 17-9 | 11-7 | 10-9 11-1 21-6 21-5 17-6 31-6 34-4 48-7 
59 =—BrandOn...ccmeeesos ier 18 15 13 11 (OGG Eps oe aero) Ie ean ne eae ee bonne See 33-2 35-6 44-2 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 23-2 | 18-2 | 16-5 | 12-0 | 9-5 10-9 19-8 19-1 17-5 35-1 40-2 48-8 
§3—Reeing..0.. creer oc. ces 24-7 | 19-3 | 17-8 | 12-3 | 9-8 10-8 19-6 18:8): - eee 33-6 40-3 Olen 
54—Prince Albert.......... 21-5 | 16-5 | 14-5 | 10-5 | 9-5 9 19 21 16-5 37-8 43-3 46-7 
55—Saskatoon.............. 20-7 | 16-6 | 15-9 | 12 9-1 ihe) 19-8 18 16-6 34-7 38-8 47-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 25-8 | 20-2 | 17-9 | 13-1 9-6 12-4 20:8 18-5 19-3 34-4 38-2 50 
Alberta (average)............ 21-5 | 17-4 | 15-1] 11-8] 8-8 12-5 19-3 17-5 17-4 30-4 33-9 44.2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22-5 | 18-7 | 16-7 | 13 10-2 15-7 18 i We 18-1 32-3 38 44-6 
58—Drumheller............ 22:5.) 17-5. 4.13-5 | 12-5. | 6:5 14 20 18-5 17-5 29-6 32 45 
59—Edmonton............. 18-2 | 15-4 | 13-1 9-7 7-8 10-9 19-2 16-4 16-6 29-1 31-9 42-6 
60=—-Cal arya. soos setae + x 22-4 | 18-5 | 16-3 | 12-2 | 10-6 12-3 21-4 20-1 16-7 33-2 36-7 46-2 
61—Lethbridge............. Q1e7e\ 17 16 11-5 |. 8:7 9-5 18 15-3 18 27-7 31 42-7 
British Columbia (average).| 26-2 | 22-0 | 18-8 | 14-3 | 13-4 15-5 24-4 22-0 21-1 33-7 37-4 47-5 
62——Bernie:. =. dcasae nis 606s 24 20 16 13 15 Se Bre: Fe tc. 20 20 33-2 37-3 45 
G3— Nelson. os dace ge ce cn's bs 26 20-7 | 20 14-3 | 13 16 Ze 23 20-2 32-1 35-5 49-2 
64—Trail........ So EY 2Aoval oe 18 14-8 | 12-8 16 25 wf Pai | ac 41-6 47 
65—New Westminster...... 24-2 | 22 19-4 | 13-7 3 13-6 23-5 20-7 20-5 32-3 36-5 46-2 
66—Vancouver............. 28-5 | 23-4 | 19-2 | 14-5 | 14-5 14-6 23-7 20-2 22 33-1 36-9 47-9 
67—Victoria BARE Ne ~ RTE 29-6 | 24-6 | 22-5 | 15-6 | 14-5 16-2 26-2 23 21-3 34-4 37-9 45-9 
68— Nanaimo A ieee 27-5 |°23:5 }°20-2 | 14-6° | 13-4 17-2 24-5 21-2 23 33-2 37-1 46-2 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 15 13°77} 7 11 15 25 25 20-7 34-5 36-3 52-5 





a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
2lig 2 * : o § ae | g s 
ye o rs 7) 2 oS. Ss. Gye = 
aotl 2s | oe) 8 | 8.) . | 3 (8 S| ee | ge Se (28 | .5 
Sf tO ag. > ae ‘aN * ‘ eas @ & Be Rey 20 y| Oa oe ile 
g A | Ye Bo he = KO by O 38 5 SS loot BD Ps O'S wi S55 as Q Bh 
Gee Soy] see | ae | oo | Bee! Bee Peer ee | g@ eae 2 | ne= |] ge 
wel Sy 383 Hoo pod od One go Oo| Do aa§8 |SeS5) 4S eo Sa 
offs | gan | Gh& = 4 342 Qa i=) Voor BO Ot G OM si ta a a 2. 
S | = B B a G7 |0 S| a 8 S Sent cS 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-3 23-5 15-7 12-4 49-2 17-6 16-7 22-6 15-2 22-0 18-6 10-3 24-9 28-6 
9-5 O34 1 ORF oc 220... 40-9 12-7 13-8 16-5 15-9 26-0 21-7 10-4 27-1 30-7 
9 O17 Liat cl eck... 42.2 11-8 14-4 16-8 15-4 28-8 25-1 |12-13 25 30-1] 1 
Se. Ob, 1.3 G2 nt Of. 8. 40 13-4 12 18 15 24-5 20-8 }10-11 26 29-8 | 2 
BOL eben Veoh ake, 45 12-7 15 14-6 16 24-6 21 7 28-8 Shade 8 
10 25 We eke e bk <x. 37-5 12-4 12-5 16-4 15-3 26-9 21-8 Picsalo 2c. 30-3 | 4 
Ue eral in Sete ET en ee Ve Re 190 1B ae | abe 17 25 £7<7. eee te es 31 5 
MBE. BO NUALE comeret a4 6.40 13-1 15-2 17 16-8 26-2 23-8 10 27-6 31-4 | 6 
18 D5 | ie Ok cleat. 50 12-3 13 17-9 15-4 21-8 17-4} 8-9 25 29-1] 7 
13-3 23-5 [RAT acl ehh en: 51-1 13-1 15-3 19-9 15-0 25-0 19-6 9-9 26-5 29-8 
13-3 B27 Peivi lace Be RE es. 44-8 13-8 14-3 19-6 16-2 23-1 17-9 | 9-10 27-2 29-9 | 8 
12-7 O52 1B AEs eh. 3 Blas. 51 12-6 14-2 23-7 14-6 25-3 20-9 10 7 30-3 | 9 
14 BG: 2) |, eae ee eee 57-5 14-1 17-3 21-6 16-6 26-6 21-7 10 26-5 30-7 |10 
ros eee argh ike Tgions Me Neda WP Gas Bh iy ae ee ee ec 12270). Aeod-s he. AS 10 25-2 28-3 |11 
12-6 28-2 15-5 8-0 57-5 14-3 16-7 16-3 14-4 23-6 20-3 8-8 22-1 25-6 | 4 
Be) ol Boe 1.08. el Ail co lode ecuke dhe sc.) fade iS: 14-2 26-1 22-4 10 23 25-8 |12 
10 09.31. 2.2 2 co eho. Cine tet. on, 16-8 19-9 13-4 23-1 19-9 9b 22 25-8 {13 
15 85 Se Oo ae. Pe core 17 20 16-1 14-4 25-2 293 9b 21-7 24-9 114 
Sas SOAS IS Ae A eae FR Te Ri ot ST» | ate fe ane fe 18 12-8 13-8 20 PRG bee hoe 24-5 115 
ee A Oh AO to AAI. on dwn. 18 16 14-6 22-6 20-2 (Doi eee ee la 20a 1G: 
eer A, OP 1b Ol ee ee oe: 12-5 15 13-4 14-8 24 19-7 Sl. |. cee poe thle 
PEP Sek OP.) 5 gabe ee Gee OE ee. co eee ee 15 23 19:7 8 20-7 25 118 
12-9 23-3 (eee Me Be eee 60 13-5 15-9 20-1 14-2 25-6 21-4 }10-11 25-5 a7 119 
ite | wee 15 Ser Wee teks ee 15 14 15-1 22-5 18-9 9 22 25-5 120 
14-1 o2:8 19-1 9-3 53-8 17-0 16-0 25-6 14-9 20-8 18-2 16-6 25-9 28-5 
28. 25-9 15 £00 | 8:0.5..1.) 19:8 16-7 28-5 14-6 23-1 20-4 10 25 26-3 |21 
rt 25 15 pg BBs ie ey 15 23-6 14-8 7-61. choee 9 24 27-2 122 
12-5 20 17°52\..3 Whoa. 40 15-4 16-8 21-7 13-8 19-3 17 10 23-3 27-5 |23 
ee 20 A A eee BLES” een 109 14 17-1 15-7 9 26 27-5 |24 
re eee eT ee eee 10 9-8. 8. BB cat eee fees 15-5 17-6 14-4 10 24-8 27-5 125 
OE) ee MD EET eB ied AE ct (i 48/5. |.6.8.-5.1 | 2437 14-9 21-1 18 lib. |, =. alates ee 
Pete TT Oke 21 Windy! ae 1 etal eee 16-2 15 25-9 15-3 17-3 13-8 10 25-7 28-9 127 
22, ev eee ip ot eh ag ae ee 21 17-2 29-9 14-3 23-8 19°6 12. L., ws achowesedmiee 
sees ga ae RT teres Wes ee eal EB Gee onl BO Dae 28-6 15-5 22-5 21-5 11 26 28-6 |29 
CE TR GET Pa ei ie (eg bara oe ee 15 16-3 27-2 14-7 29-4 21 11 26-3 29 ‘130 
Ps Lee I ed ee ed eee Ree ee eae 15 15 30 14-3 99: 20-8 11-5a] 27 98-6 131 
SH ng TP Papel ete ee ee UO a 14°7 1.6.8.2... 20 14-3 19-1 fie 11 28 28-5 132 
xe OT eae ey eae Wer ees ae 16-7 16 26-8 14-9 19-2 15-9 11 24-7 28-5 |33 
ee a Re A ET koe. 18-3 15 26-5 14-3 20-6 17-8 10 26 28-9 134 
Oe iva I RE aed ART oes ees cea Nn a I a | Pe 20-7 14-4 19 16-5 11 25-4 28-4 |35 
Ee el CRE CS TOR EC eT Ms 8. Lee e ac: 15 15 25-1 14-8 18-4 15-5 105. }., ...cbecesilinen 2508loe 
2 eee ee ee A Sp ni Wes OR geal We AP Meo PRC ear bp 27-5 14-9 18-6 15-6 10 26 28-3 |37 
re ea i Bry eee Pe et Near ae eae Vi De 53 17-5 32-4 14-9 20-1 17-8 10 25-7 28-8 |38 
Aiea bh ee Oh eta wee? | ti eet Ole 16-5 32-5 15-1 18-8 17-1 10 28-5 29-3 |39 
Pa) itt Pa OS Gag tee iter: ee et ee 15 15 23-4 14-7 15-8 13-8 10 25 28-4 140 
15 Oar 2 eet | ae 19-3 15 31-6 14-5 20-2 17-7 i Gel anaes 28-1 |41 
ee le eee In eet Nee” Te a ee 15-5 14 28-4 14-5 20-1 18-5 10 27 28-5 |42 
ee EL ee 0s ee pa ea Si Lae. 5 28-8 14-3 16-2 14-2 10 25-3 28-2 143 
ce Ce Wl lg ITN cco ie till Wee arte ae ©) 15 23-4 15-5 24 19-7 1 Peers Ae (RD RY | 
pepe. 20:7 1. £8 ee oa. ers. | 4.60 $8ee tee kl ye 10-3 14-7 24-5 92-4 12 |), este ase d 
OF. Eee be Bl eet ees ee 50 18°) |.4.4....|. 16-8 15 O67 td en LOD bes 5. , eienies 0. culAG 
12 22-6 15 9 65 19 18 20-5 16-5 26-8 22-5 To -Dal. <. cans 29-3 |47 
re ot eee eee A900 inate ae.) 1 9.48 18 26-9 15 23-8 22-5 11 25-5 29-2 148 
Ce yes ee ee iW ibe ui oe See aoe I Oe ee Be Vee 15-5 31-2 16-5 24-4 21-6 11 29 29-5 149 
et ek Oe ee ee ysl ae ep le ee Ma Sede 18-3 27-1 16-2 24-5 91.2 he es Pee ea Et 
22-0 22-0 16°07) 6.835. | 5m ce 17-5 16-1 20-7 14-9 21-1 16-6 9-1 25.7 27-9 
22 22 PS aS ey ser ty ea. o: 15 16-1 26-3 14-5 23-9 18-7 10 22.3 28-3 151 
Eee. 22 145 ge ot eee.) 20 16 15 15-2 18-3 14-5 |7-1-9-1la] 23 27-5 152 
23-0 23-8 10-3 12:8 late 72: 23.1 19-5 19-9 15-0 19-6 15-6 9-8 22-1 27-6 
21-5 24 Tees: Pa ee ee 25 20 24-4 14-8 20-3 15-5 10 92-5 26-6 153 
25 25 10 is al eee 20 20 18-3 15-2 20-3 16 9 Dia? 29-4 |54 
20-3 21-6 9-3 15 Pe Woes, 22-5 17 18-3 15-5 19-7 16-3 10 21-5 27-2 155 
25 24-6 12 i oe ee 25 21 18-4 14-4 18-2 14-5 10 99.7 27-3 156 
22-2 22-9 12-3 1570). kee... 23-4 19-2 23-5 15-4 18-5 14-5 10-0 21-9 28-1 
25 95° Ses. 07; ore. | Rhee. CS Rosai (ERE I 17-6 15-7 16-8 13-3 10 92-4 27-5 157 
25 24 12 i old Se Sec 25 19-3 23-6 16-1 15 12-9 10 22-5 27-6 158 
17-5 21-8 15-2 The) | woes ey 22 18-9 22-7 15-4 20-7 16-5 10 23-4 27-9 159 
23-3 24 WIE 9 a ee al Oh a ae 25 20 33-3 15-8 20-2 15-5 10 20-7 29 160 
20-2 19-7 9-7 15 eet ess, 20 18-5 20-3 14 19-6 15 10 20-7 28-6 |61 
17-4 21-6 12-5 14°69 |. 8:4.05.% 21-8 19-2 26-6 16-6 24.2 20-1 11-3 27-3 31-4 
23 5) ll RETA so Clea eee ee 20 22 32-5 19-3 26-2 21-2 Oe t.s 29-8 |€2 
20 $9.8 lia aes ic ee gee 93-7 21 19-5 17-7 25-5 22-2 12-5a] 25 29-8 163 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Dominion (average)..........-.....- 20-1 5-9al 14-0 3.4 5.2 7-8 11-0 10-8 12-6 11-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 419-1 6-5 14-5 3.9 5-1 4.6 13-1 11-0 12-6 11-0 
1-—“Sydnéy.f0.- 26. «ee cee wtane oe 18-9 Tine 15 3-4 5 6-6 131 10-6 12-9 10-5 
2 SINew (GlaSeOWsn.«« <leletteke c terale «© 19-2 6-6-7 14-3 3-8 5-2 7-9 12 10-7 12-1 Likt 
3—Amberst.....-. 0022 e reer eens 18-1 6:7 13 2:7 5 8 12-3 10-5 12-4 10-2 
A= PIALIEAK sie comet wee « a fetetbete =» 19-5 4-6-7 16-2 3.6 5 8-5 13h 7 10-6 12-6 10-8 
B—aWVINnGSOl Mies see esis c ate tote 3 19 6-7 15-5 3-8 5 74 15 11-7 12-2 12-2 
GM UTO Mee tie coe bee eee as aie tereege eis 19-9 7 13-2 3-8 Ba 7.7 12-5 They 1-1 11-4 
7—P.E..1.—Charlottetown......... 19 6-7 16 3.4 5 7-8 13-2 10-7 12-4 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-5 6-9 14.3 3-6 5-1 7-5 13-3 11-1 12-4 10-8 
SEMEONCTOM See cobs nti tite settle 19-2 7.3 14-8 3-7 5 8-4 13-4 11-8 12-2 11-3 
G2 Saint JOWU..c cee tees os aroete se 19-5 6-6-7 16-6 3-6 5-4 79 13 10-3 12-4 10-5 
10=—Fredemeton csi. tee. sellers 19-6 6-7 13-4 3.5 5-1 7-5 13-2 10-1 12-9 10-5 
1 1==Bathurs tees... tee debe cbse ates 19-5 16-7-7-3 12-5 Biay) 4-7 6-9 13-7 12 12 11 
Quebec (average)............------- 18-4 4.9 12-7 3.5 5-0 6-4 10-8 9.4 12-2 10-5 
12—Quebec.......... eee eee cece ees 19-9 | 4-8 13-6 Gian 5 7 10-6 9-2 12-2 10 
13-—"PhreedRivers i. .cee nck oni ee 18-5 |4-7-5-3 12-5 208 4.3 5-6 11-9 9-1 12-4 10-9 
142=Sherbrooke::. bacte sis « -fedrete oc ilofen Ane Ti<6 3.4 5-1 6-6 11-6 9-6 12-7 10-9 
15-—porel, ,...Ws. 545 ee eee 18-6}. 2 Ss 15:7 3-2 Ry 5-4 10 9-1 12-5 12-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-1 4 14 Biel 5-7 7-8 10-7 9-6 12-4 10-5 
17—St. Jobns.........--++s.eeeeeee 16-7 |4-7-5-3 12 3-2 5 6-8 10 9-6 12 10 
18-—“"hetfordenlines)... ae. «-\htetaets oe 19-8 4 12-2 a7 5.2 5-6 10:8 10 12 10-2 
19 |4-7-6 13-5 4 5 7:3 10-1 9-1 11-6 9-8 
17-7 |4-7-5-3 11-6 3-5 5-1 6-2 11-2 9-1 11-8 9-9 
19-5 5-6 13-9 3-2 5-1 8-7 11-1 10-0 12-2 10-9 
18-3 | 6-7-3 13-9 3-7 5-1 8-8 10-9 9-7 12 10-5 
16-1 5-3¢ 12-8 3-3 5-2 7:6 11-6 9-3 11-9 9-6 
O3—— King stoners... bosch fe cleo he vs 16-6 5-3 13-7 3-1 5-3 8-1 10-4 9-5 12 9-8 
245 Botlonillesecsc i. ict oa ache ete a 18 4-7 13-1 3-1 4.8 7:7 10-2 9-6 11-6 10-4 
25—Peterborough.... 2% ...6 dees ss 18 |5-3-6-7 15-4 3-2 5-2 8-8 11 9-2 11-8 10-2 
PG6—OSDA Wa urease cehee wack ccoebias 20-2 |5-3-6-7 12 3-2 4.8 8-9 10-5 9-9 12-1 10-8 
21 — Orillia’ Sarve.cs back aioe’ cout ks 21-1 5-3 15-8 3-1 4-7 8-5 12-4 10 12 11-2 
O8—NorOntO. caries os cello as 22-1 |5-3-6-7 15-4 3-4 5 9 10 10-1 11-5 10-7 
29—Niagara Palls:.........5 Ges. 19-5 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3-2 4-8 8-8 10-9 10 12-1 11 
30—St. Cathaeines, hs... .P ss sian 20-2 |5-3-6-7 14-4 3-1 4-8 8-7 11:3 9-9 11-7 10-8 
31 —Hamil bones... te oss a. ok deletes 23-4 |5-3-6-7 14-6 3 5 8-2 9-9 9-9 11-9 10-6 
SI BrantlOredes ste « abe-os «ecto bien. 20-3 |5-3-6-7 14 3-2 4-8 9-5 10-2 9-9 12-1 10-4 
So Galt nck: tees te iste vie. ot tects 22-3 |5-3-6 15 2-9 5 9-3 10-8 10-4 11-9 10-7 
34—Guelph. 15.20.2265. ++.) eevee. 20-1 |5-3-6 13-7 2-8 5 10 Tiles 10-4 12 11-4 
BO KI tCNeneia «sss oe oe sb. deletes. 20-6 |5-3-6 14.3 9-9 5-1 8-9 10-4 10 11-5 10-4 
3O—WOOdStOCK: cxinss 1s) 5/5) dettele «1 19-6 4-7 13 2-7 4-8 8-4 9-9 10-4 1322 10-8 
SOUL A GLOT OS <is'e tleiciots. © «eco CaREN SRI 18-5 {5-3-6 14-7 9-8 5 9-5 11-6 10-2 12-3 10-7 
B8—LONGON. Sttacciccs ose cah iekie er 18-9 |5-3-6 15-4 3 Bel 9 10-3 10-4 12-6 10-9 
BI SEPP DONIAS..<.siis 1's +: «ss ofthe aes 19-4 |4-7-5-3 14-6 9-9 5.2 9-5 12 10-4 12-7 fies 
40—Cha thant. 7k. 2s'04.. +. Sees es 18-5 | 4-4-7 et 3.2 5 8-8 10-5 10-3 iSet 11 
41 WiInGBOF. 235.04 ¢s- bse. +s sbhekess 18-1 |5-3-6-7 13-2 9-9 ik 7.8 10-3 9:7 11-8 diet 
AEH SATNIAG Gee meets teh «...o > Meee 20-4 5-3 15-4 2-7 5 8-6 12- 10-2 12-8 10-5 
43-——OwenmiSound ..5../0%6..=. 2 either 19-2 5-3 14-1 2-6 4.4 8-5 11-8 9-6 11-8 10:8 
44—North Ba Venc me ccs: «. «5 eee: 21-7 |5-3-6 12-5 3-4 5 7-7 12-7 10-1 12-1 12-1 
AD SUC DUI aimee et <0s.<.> «5 tite ce 18-1 6 12-5 3-6 5-2 8-2 12-5 10 13 10:6 
46—Cobalt. 05.4061. iits ess cceewne 20-4 67 13 3-8 6 8-8 tied 11-5 12-8 12-1 
47—Timmins...... TEES se 19-2 5-6 13 a7, Be7 9.2 11-6 10-1 1333 11-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 1S) 995 -3-6-7 12-5 3.5 5-7 8-3 13-5 10-1 13 11-9 
B0-—Port APthUr..f...$4--.) AGks.. 19-3 |4-7-6 15 3.4 5-6 9-4 fitled| Tet 11-8 10-8 
50—Fort William SCO a 19-9 |4.7-6 11-5 3.5 5-1 8 10-1 10-4 12-9 10-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 22°3 5-7 12-0 3-4 5-6 9-6 11-3 11-9 13-9 12-8 
1 Winn perrs oc.. fesieee ce os saeee ue 22 Sul bsG—F 0 Mh temets © 3-3 5-2 9-1 11 12 13-5 12-8 
Mal 1sTANGON Se, ., Wis te ka 3 5. TEN le ni 21-7 |4-7-5-3 12 3-5 5-9 10 11-6 11-8 14-2 12-8 
Saskatchewan (average),........... 21-4 5-2 12-1 3-4 5-4 9-1 10-6 13-5 13-9 13-8 
DO PUCEIDAS Teco ke seh. 3 eee ah 20:5 |4-8-5-6 10 3-4 6 10 10-4 13-7 13-8 13-4 
pi Prince ADORE as cep esas zee ce 24 4-8 13-5 3-2 5-3 aod 11-3 13-5 14 14-4 
55—Saskatoon........2.-sssssee0e. 19-5 5-3 12-5 3-5 5-1 9-3 10-3 13-1 13-9 13-3 
560—Moose Jaw...ahe ss 5s eee caees 21-7 5-6 12-5 3-3 5 9-3 10-4 13-6 13-8 13-9 
Alberta (average)................... 22-9 6-3 15-3 3:3 5-5 7:4 11-1 12-6 13-9 13-2 
57—Medicine Hat..............5... PEST | A ss ee ee Oe 3-4 5-8 6-4 10-4 12-5 13-9 13 
58—Drumbheller siatenatae.« 5 eee 23-3 6 15 3-5 5-6 7-4 12-5 13- 14-2 13-3 
BIW CIMONCO bass 4ars oh bs. «eee 21-1 6-7b 15-6 BES) 5-3 7-1 11-2 12-4 13-1 13-1 
60—Calgary SORE cat aiahs.s «5. 23-8 OO rhage. 3-1 5-2 7-9 10-5 12-6 14-1 13-3 
Ol F Oth DIdge.: iva cas. basen ae 22-4 6-7 alae wee 3-4 5-5 8-4 j1 12-7 14-2 13-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 22-7 7-4 16-5 3-9 6-1 5-9 8-2 12-4 +132 12-4 
62—Fernie bt hed ees ees t itr Zar Oa. Breen. c 13 say 6-4 6-7 9-3 12-9 14-7 14-7 
SS INGIBOD.... Fite ec Pe AEs <6 eRe ot 23-3 8-3 15 3-9 6 6-2 8-5 12-6 13-9 12-7 
64—Trail i ee LENE es 5 RRR 21 a 17-5 3-7 6 6-8 8-5 13 14-2 13-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-9 6-7-5 19-3 3-8 6 5-3 8-1 11-9 12-2 10-9 
OU VANCOUMER., 55h a0.84 40-5 oe Weess 23-2 | 6-7-5 16-8 3-7 5-9 5-5 7:6 11-3 13-2 The7 
Oi — Victoria... 6. ees se Riad 22-5 7:5 18-8 3-9 6-1 5-9 7-6 12-2 12-4 12-3 
68—Nanaimo ARE Se eels «be eee 25 CO ores 4-1 6-5 6 8-3 11-4 11-3 11-4 
69—Prince Rupert................. 22-2 |7-5-8-3 15 4-] 5-9 5 7°5 13-5 13-9 12-6 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1935 








Potatoes Apples 
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cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-2 4-6 766 16-7 25-5 15-1 12-3 16-5 15-5 56-5 21:3 54-7 43-0 
5:3 5:3 758 15-7 21-0 15-9 12-5 16-1 15-3 51-3 20-7 54-5 45-5 
5-1 5:6 913 eh hee Sees. 13-8 12-9 15-8 14-9 50 19-6 50 47-4 | 1 
5 4-2 768 Tee 8) ee Bete 12-8 13-8 15-6 Ut PSR ee 20-4 55 43-7 | 2 
5:3 5-4 67 13-Sa anh 20 11-8 15-3 O61 <a.) We. 203i dea: dish 242 45 3 
5-8 5-7 821 16-3 21-2 20 13-4 17:3 HOOT 1.8.2). 0s. DAS TALS OE, Ole, celeste: 4 
5:5 6-2 775 17-2 POE! .. 2. 11-5 | 16-7 15-7 49 21-7 53 47-5 | 5 
5-1 4:8 603 13-1 21-7 12-9 11-5 15-7 15-8 55 20-3 60 43-7 | 6 
5-2 4-8 425 10-4 20. Hea. @. 13-5 15-2 26} Agaees Be. 20 Putreta tot gds 47-5 |7 
5-1 5-1 551 13-4 25-3 13-6 12-8 15-1 14-4 50-2 20-5 53-8 46-8 
5-4 5-5 63 13-7 24-3 13-8 12-2 15-3 15 45 21-7 50 51 8 
5-1 4-8 535 12-7 31-7 13-6 12-6 14-4 13-2 61-7 20-9 52-5 42-5 | 9 
5 5 537 14-8 20 14-3 13-6 15-6 14-5 49 20-5 59 46 {10 
4-9 4-9 502 12-B9t sk Be 12-5 12-7 15-2 15 45 10-2) | Se pean: 47-5 11 
5-0 5-5 614 13-7 |. 24-5 13-8 12-2 16-1 14-3 60-1 20-9 59-3 42-3 
5 5 471 12-9 22-5 12-4 12-5 16-5 14-6 16-8 22-8 61-6 42-7 |12 
4-8 5-7 549 11-8 Bi-2 15-9 12.2 16-5 13-5 55 20-6 60-5 44-3 |13 
4-9 5-4 -668 13-9 32-7 14-4 12-6 15-9 er. Rei Pee 23-7 60-3 42-5 |14 
5 5 -52 i3'det.. AS 12-7 12-2 14-5 AS -SOpS Oe 20828 20: Zuo awaken 43-1 |15 
5:3 5-8 -585 12-2 20 14 13-2 16-2 ae eo 18-9 58-5 41-5 |16 
5 5-9 -526 13-2 25 13-2 10-1 16-6 14-5 54-3 20 55 41-4 |17 
5 5-8 -738 15-8 27-5 14-5 12-7 18 13 60 oi Ve wat cae 45-2 |18 
5 5-3 -778 15-1 26-5 13-3 12 16-5 13-7 81:7 20-6 55 40-2 |19 
4-9 5-3 69 14-9 20-6 13-8 11-9 14-6 17 47-7 19-4 64-5 39-7 |20 
4-9 4-0 -713 15-5 26-6 15-4 12-6 16-7 15-9 56-4 20-9 55-9 40-6 
5 5-4 789 17 27-7 13-9 12-6 16 16-7 55 21-2 58-8 39-4 |21 
5 4-2 “717 15 26-7 14-5 11:3 16-8 14-6 50 21-6 65 41-7 |22 
4-9 3:9 713 15-1 22-8 15 11-9 16-2 15-5 49 20-5 56-6 39-8 123 
4-8 4-1 645 13-6 BO Ano we 13-4 15-4 15-4 45 19-2 48 39-5 |24 
5 3-8 -578 12 21-2 15 12-1 15-8 15 60 21 57-5 38-8 |25 
4-9 4-6 - 654 14-8 26 DASE Se 13-4 16-8 16-5 65 21-6 63 41-3 |26 
4-9 3-1 543 12 30 17-5 12 15-8 15 53-7 20 59 AVASIO7 
4-9 4-1 745 15:5 SE RY RES 12 16-4 15-7 55 19-7 60-3 38-3 |28 
5-5 4 -787 15-5 O50. .k ee 12-9 16-5 256i. J... 208. 21-1 55 41 {29 
5-6 4-4 -731 15-1 O6g th. babes 12-6 17 15-2 65 DA eet tat 40 |30 
5 3-9 -692 15-3 22-5 12-5 11-8 16-7 15 -2sh BRL: HO eee 40-4 |31 
4-6 3-9 -60 12-9 O65 HAR 12-7 17 14-8 55 20-4 52-5 38-6 132 
4-3 3:3 556 13-6 82) Bet yk eS 13-1 16-1 16-3 60 21-5 50 39-8 |33 
5-2 4-6 587 14-4 Pai te rire weed 13-1 17-7 $6 -ASLOR 1.80824 21 46-3 40-2 |34 
4-8 3-1 531 11-Rs, . 5 A ee 12-2 16-4 16-6... 4) cee 19-8 65 40 {35 
5 3-8 543 14-2 OBEN core 12-6 15-3 1S ae Po ees foe 40-4 |36 
4-7 3:3 509 11-4 Oh i Ot 13-5 17 161. BR.) 5598. | 21-6 60 39-6 |37 
4-7 3 602 12-4 27. Gove him 13-3 15-6 064 Hh ee 19-9 60 37-8 |38 
5 3:3 618 13-7 54: SALAS, 13-4 16-5 15-3 50 LOS ae Faas 41 {39 
A-4 2-7 71 15-1 pia Page eed 12-6 16-2 Tee iR| ae 19-8 58 39-2 |40 
A-4 3-6 762 15-4 as ik eae ea 12-4 16-7 Tei) ie a a BT GR We Ais oie 40-5 41 
Ad 3-8 521 11-73 Obstet ee 12-3 16-6 HG Fhe 1. Wee: ae S Bem Bees 38-8 |42 
4-6 4-6 493 10363. 13 16-6 14-5 50 50 21 55 38-7 143 
4:5 3-6 758 18-4 ORAL, cee 12-7 17 18 62 20-3 55 41-7 144 
5-1 3-8 85 18° BAe ote 15 12 16-6 17-5 58-3 20-6 52-3 43-2 145 
5 4-8 87 24.238. 2, | Sie 20 12-5 19 15 66-5 23-3 59 46-7 146 
5-4 5 1-238 25-6 30 15-7 12-3 17-7 17-8 65-7 21-6 48-7 44.2 147 
4-7 4-2 872 19-BoN. . of 60 20 12-7 17-7 16-7 59-5 92-3 59 42-5 148 
5 4-5] 1-092 22-9 34-5 15 12-5 16-8 18-2 51-7 21-8 49-4 41-3 |49 
A-Q 4-2] 1-089 21-7 30 13-5 12-2 16-9 17-6 51-2 22 48-7 41-9 |50 
a7 5:2 71 16540)...4 28 14-5 12-5 17-7 16-2 68-4 21-5 50-8 44-0 
5-5 4-4 594 1454}48-8 13-1 12-1 17-1 16-1 56-8 20-5 48-5 43-2 |51 
5-8 5-9 908 18PSib 4.0% 15-8 12-8 18-3 16-2 60 22-5 53 44-7 |52 
5:8 5-5 1-088 rsa. } Nest ee 16-7 12-2 17-3 16-7 61-3 23°3 53:9 47-9 
5:8 5-2] 1-02 DO TE be Rak 20 13-2 17-6 15-8 61:8 23-5 41 46-9 |53 
5:8 5:9] 1-15 20 OP.c.a ee 17 12-2 18-8 18-2 64-5 24 56-8 48-6 |54 
5-9 5-6 | 1-13 O3- Fibs. .8 al 15 11-2 16 16-4 60-2 22-7 53-7 47-6 |55 
5:5 5-4] 1-05 ee |) a Oe 14-7 12-1 16-8 16-3 58-7 23 54-2 48-6 156 
455 4-3 910 Pt a ae 15-9 412-1 17-4 16-4 59-4 23-4 53-2 46-1 
5:4 3-8 733 Ce en wee 19-3 12-7 16-9 15-5 58-2 24-1 55-7 46-4 |57 
5-1 5 1-25 aa ene ee 16 12-5 16-7 16-7 61-3 24-6 54 47-3 |58 
5-9 4-8 766 ICS A ee 15-8 12-1 17-7 16-3 57-2 22-3 53-1 45-7 |59 
5-9 3-9] 1-09 24 Gass | RATA A Bek 11-9 16-2 16 59 22-1 50 43-6 |60 
5:4 4-1 71 22 Oh. toch 12-5 11-4 18-5 17:3 61-5 23-7 53 46-4 |61 
5:8 4-8 | 1-043 rye ee 15-4 11-1 16-2 14-8 54-3 22-0 49-6 44.3 
5-7 6-3 | 1-16 262 ke 17-5 12-5 17-5 16-7 56-7 23-3 55 51 {62 
6-7 4-7 | 1-06 OFC ck ee 17-5 11-4 16 14-5 53-7 23-7 51-2 50 —«[63 
6-3 3-7 | 1-09 OB oh 20 11-3 18 15 59-3 23-3 51-7 50/64 
5:5 4-8 79 pe Bes, oh 15 10-9 15-4 13-7 49-1 21-9 46-4 38-8 |65 
5-3 4-4 822 UPS. coche BD 19-5 10-2 14-7 13-6 52-6 21 45-8 39-7 |66 
5-3 5 1,00 Os Ti oct he 16-2 11-2 15-7 13-8 52-5 20-8 48-3 42 167 
5-5 4.5 99 TM. cee eee ee 10-8 14-7 15-8 54-5 20-8 50 40 {68 
5°7 4-7 | 1-45 | ae eee 17-6 10-7 16-5 15 56-2 21-2 48-7 43-2 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
l—Sydney.%..7:....--)- 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Ambherst............- 
4—Halifax..iaenecsss on 
5—Windsor............6- 
G——Truroit. eee tae 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
9—Saint John........... 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst.. 2%... 0. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebec............4.- 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15—orel..: Sees: ies gia 


17—St. Johpaee. 22.1.0: 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............. 


DOH ulls aes eee 
Ontario (average).......... 
DIO t twa tes Perctercteis sete 
22—Brockville........... 
23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
2O—Osha wae ats slele's creer 
27 — Or lliaiS wet els fe as 
O8—Lorontom ewe es oe 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines...... 
31 — Hamilton. oa... 2 


34-—Guelphiseascicn «0-5 
35—Kitchener............ 
36—Woodstock........... 
37—Stratford............. 
38=—Hondone.< Go. < oss oes 


fF Sree die a's ate iatas'ele oes 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
45-—Cobalt®...tee ane aoe 
47—Timmins...... fata Bs 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 
50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon............. 
Saskatchewan (average)... 
53-—Reginake... fn.<%% date 
54—Prince Albert........ 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
G0—-Caleary Vo 8s. .cek dof 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Cotumbia (average) 
62—Hernie.);; «22% 26. det 
63—Nelson..2........00.. 
64—Vratl ec ee oe date 





Sugar 


Granulated, 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Yellow, 


cents | cents 


i) 
mR Con Ow 


DP DADHAAHDAHAAAND 
cob SO CO CNW SOR OD Ore 


SUD DOD HD Org 


Oo Romcehs cow 


PARMARRAD 
COC C00 CODD OH MO NSD WOMWMDODODSAAW PIM 


ood rm co bo CO 


PND ANH HIP IIA ND WAIT ITI AIIM BD RAANABARAABDAADAAAABAABDAAMAAAAABAARBAATM AARP AAAAAARMAMRAANRAGAAAG 
DOW RCDENNWHHCO DOSHMANWNWIWSERUAWS w aa in 3 : ; 


WNHOHDOR NSwWO Nom 





Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Tea (kind most sold) 


Coffee, medium, 











48-5 








re ‘ ad 
eis | 85] 2 
3 Lol 
go |2.| 22 | 3 
be he 
Be (4 | 88 | 3 
ae o. Ong Oo. 
Bes | ae cee so 
wee luse | Be $5 
aM 38 & bp o ©. 
> ep) Ay (6) 
cents | cents} cents} cents 
14-4 2-9 42-0 59-3 
10-6 3:2 42-1 38-4 
13-3 3-4 46-2 47 
10-1 2-9 51-7 35-1 
9-6 3-3 387-5 34-7 
10 3-7 40 -- dane ee 
10 2-6 40 40 
10-5 3 37 85-3 
15 2-7 43-2 38-3 
10-8 2-9 41-1 37-1 
11-1 3 41-7 37-5 
10 2-7 45-2 38-1 
11-6 2-8 37-6 85-3 
10-5 3 40 37°5 
12-8 3-1 43-3 53-4 
15-1 3 41-9 57-5 
14-4 3:3 47-5 55 
11-8 3 43-1 50-7 
10-3 3-7 38-7 60 
13-1 2-8 43-1 51-4 
12 3-4 46 53-3 
13-7 2-9 40 46-7 
13-1 2-8 46-5 53-1 
11-4 3 43-3 ss 
13-1 2-6 40-9 51-0 
12-8 2-6 50-9 55 
9-4 2-7 38-3 47 
12-2 2-9 40-5 49-7 
11-8 2-6 38-9 50 
14-1 2°8 40 52-5 
12-6 2-7 38-7 52-5 
13-6 2-8 44.2 45 
11-9 2:6 44.3 43-3 
13-1 2-3 44 55 
12-8 2-4 41-5 50 
11-2 2-6 38-2 48 
12-3 2-7 40-7 51 
13-6 2-4 44.4 52-5 
12 2-7 40-6 46 
12-2 2-5 40-6 45 
11:3 2-9 42-3 56-3 
12-2 2-8 42-5 51-7 
13-1 2-4 40 41-7 
13 2-6 43-1 51-7 
13-2 2-4 40 60 
12-7 2-3 40 55 
igs 2-6 37-1 55 
11-8 2-9 40-8 52-5 
14-3 2-8 36° (els. eee 
15-2 2-4 40 60 
15 2-8 33°3 50 
16-4 3 39 
15 2-6 42-5 50 
16-4 2-8 41-4 50 
14-4 2-8 Ch ce ae ee a | 
14-5 3-1 36-8 50-5 
14-2 Bie 36-5 49.2 
14-7 3 37 51-7 
19-9 3-3 43-6 56-3 
17-3a] 2-9 45-8 55 
20a 3-9 39-7 50 
19-9a} 2-8 40-7 60 
22-5al 3-4 48 60 
16-8 3-3 39-1 55-3 
16-2a} 3-4 40 58 
18-4a] 3-4 40 60 
17-8a} 3-5 40-7 51-7 
15-5a}] 3-3 36-7 55 
16-4a} 3 38 52 
21-1 3-2 48-5 54-5 
20a 3:4 50 50 
23-3a] 3-4 46-2 56-7 
22-5a} 3-8 47-5 
22a 2-8 50 53-7 
19-4a| 2-7 50 59-3 
20-laj} 2-9 46-1 51-7 
20a 3-4 50 50 
Dieiat ele se: 60 


eee fe ee ee ay 


73 
ts é 
S = — @O g 
5 sg | ges 
S = oS 
3 Og Qnze 
ote, 3g eo “3S S ef 
ga a gees 
= a SES 
a Sm ==) aa 
a B < 
cents | cents $ 
11-5 4-8 14-596 
12-2 5-0 15-500 
12-3 BON ce cae ee 
12-1 tT dled) (OER ah, Sea 
11-7 BrP lee week oe aoe 
13-3 5 15-50 
1-3 St? lee oe see 
12-4 Be Y lee bce ae eee 
13 5 13-90 
11-9 5-0 15-750 
12 5-1 -g 
11-8 5 15-75 
11-7 Co ween ae, Ses ee 
12 SP Bice. bone ee 
10-3 4-4 13-893. 
10-3 4-5 14-50 
10-7 4.4 14-00 
11 4-5 115-00-15-25 
10 4-6 {12-75-13 -50 
10-4 4-5 13-50 
10 7) OR ih 8 re ca 
10 Gs D8 ores Brebeoe ha 
10-1 4-4 |12-50-12-75 
10 4-3 |14-25-14-50 
10-7 4-7 14-354 
10-1 4-8 |14-00-14-50 
10-3 5 14-50 
10-3 4-5 15-00 
10 4-6 |13-50-13-75 
11 4-8 113-75-14-00 
10-8 5 13-25 
10 4-2 15-00 
10 4-5 |12-50-14-00 
10 4-7 |12-00-12-25 
10-7 5 13 -50g. 
10 4-5 12-00 
10-2 5-1 13-00 
10-5 4-2 13-25-13 -50 
10-8 4-7 113-25-13-50 
10-3 4-1 14-50 
10-5 4-9 14-00: 
11-2 5-5 13-00 
10-4 4-9 14-00 
10-3 4-9 13-50 
10 4-4 14-50 
10 4-5 |12-75-14-00 
10-4 4-7 13-75 
9-7 4-5 |15-25-15-50° 
10 4 16-00-16-50 
10 4-4 |16-25-16-50° 
13 5 17-75 
4-4 18-00 
12-3 4-5 14-50 
12-4 5-2 |15-75-16-00 
12-7 4-1 |15-75-16-00 
13-1 5-7 26-000 
12-1 6-2 18-50 
14 5-1 21-50 
13-9 i ))| pee 
12-5 Ge See Mt Orciece.s 
14 SE Om Mec tet ws ares 
14-2 SCZ Or Bea oo, aa 
15 Ge Mla, 4S oteswe 
14-4 + C1 [eae ota 
13 6-1 g 
15 Ely Vent ae LA eis 
14-5 5-6 g 
15 4.9 = 
14-7 AS ORE ok RAS oe ia 5: 
11-7 SSE | Wo. att es oe 
13-7 ARTA cu: ts 8 toe 
13-5 PRT 4 ede ee OF: Da 
11 AAT SS. FG lacls wns 
10-5 iA 37) | ee ae oy eae 
10-7 Tee | ee a A i 
10 EE co oe SOFS oe « 
12-5 OR et cc Bits ccs 





a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


price per cord from price quoted. 


birch. 


f Petroleum coke. 


; , C g Natural gas used extensively. 
p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-50, according to condition and 


b For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


h Lignite. 


ce Calculated 
i Including 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1935 
Wood “ Rent 
: a ae, 
3 : “Sis ae 
8 S me 80 S Six-roomed 
Q 2 a. g = AM a ve s | = piaooned house ee 
ce} by 5 a 80 >a 3 2. ~ | -~x| house with | incomplete 
£8 2. 3s 33 8 &3 $4 8 929 ‘aq | $.8|modern con-| modern 
S i o Ob oO fs ie ae BSn <2 |S] veniences, con- 
=o 3 ao a2 8 a £28. S38 S | 3! per month | veniences, 
sa) 'S) se q D 7) = Oo le per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ c. |c $ $ 
9-343 12-017 9-870 11-649 7-335 8-651 7-464] 27-2 | 9-8 22303 16-092 
7-875 10-000 7-000 8-000 5-500 6-500 6-500) 29-8 | 9-7 a1-417 14-509 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 MC SOOS IES. oats | Waveho eh sR are ores ole» Sete 30-1 | 9-8]15-00-24-00 }12-00-15-00 | 1 
5-75- 6-50 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6:00c] 30 {10 }|18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
7-00- 9-50 TOF GOP rac ct. Le LP cate chee < ve Atte tek tetera are Lorde eras eRT EUs otale cfs «: Mets 28-8 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8- 00-10-25 11-00 }9-00-11-00}10-00-12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 9-5}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
weeoodented ullooge a@eRec cols doao ccd lb caceaeue 644] leo dlgcs oF Gol hae Hgiccuiesl nctacao dgsec 30 9-3}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DOOR adetaaf Reet AE Moa te Retnd Re ADO ech ate: es [aie Senet TALE SEG oh on 30 9-6}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 9-00c} 28-3 | 9-7118-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-344 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500] 28-6 | 9-7 22-125 17-125 
9-75-11: 75g 11-50g 6-00g 7-00g 5-00g 6- 00g g 30-7 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00} 7-00-8-00c] 27-7 | 9-5)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
10- Ht 100-1 180) bran. a, Meike d: ee eee (ee ian, Magt | Bees e ot [ed os caste acer 27-4 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
EOS! gl teats, inca: eal Mime Saban 2 ici: cation apm ae, Seances ally ie ian, gry i Peres aes 28-5 |10 18-00 15-00 {11 
9.050 11-600 10-799 12-134 8-068 9-068 8-550) 23-2 | 9-5 20-060 13-875 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67¢ 6-75c} 22 9-9/20-00=28-00ME gare 8... 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7:-00c 8-00c} 25 9-4/16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 {13 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-8 | 9-5}20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
So CSCS SD 6) (3c Boio.ee a5] [oe RSI Hip Dic Oa Orb! |S OREO Al iGOo UIA ICR ACG ies Soi ac 21-5 | 9 |14-00-18-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
Bre, BR ste 12-00 11-33¢ 12-67c 8-67¢ 10-67c 8-00 | 21-6 | 9-7}16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 116 
re MC IEMEL ANTE arat, ofersk sr er-. tare | eeu att. hata fet Shicvetes Mistiee al|esletererere ears [ever eee wove geo eh am sein okays aro 20-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
Sncinndhe, 3a Boge Bly Bieks Se ack eto (eats Biswehgiule Perko reese eee [ec Sens itt 8 al lore Drier Wal iaityctoas,dyorole 25 9-5]10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
7-50- 8-00 11-00 |12-00- 
13 -33¢}13 -33-14-67¢ 8-00 9-00 12-00c] 25-3 | 9-1]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 }19 
Lig bere Gkaee a a tiie are a VE adie SADA loth Smee ON Daa oy deg Lied! Iie oe Fats. Pe 23-2 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-071 11-823 10-531 12-375 8-483 10-173 8-896] 25-5 | 9-4 23-357 17-125 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 25-8 | 9-3}20-00-29-00 {15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 9-00 LAR DOSER. Me me. te (Renae eh Ae eee des Lette ce nee RL hee cent peo oes 23 9-1)18-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 {22 
7-50- 8-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c] 24-5 | 9-4}18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
11-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 AU acecce Sekar 24-8 | 9-4118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 }24 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-6]18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 19-5 | 9-5}18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 26 
9-75 13-00 9-00 SIUC kh overs aug byl loneae b cease heat PMR Sec 24-8 | 9-8/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-75 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 24 9-4}25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50g 10-00g g zg g g g 25g | 9-2118-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |29 
7:50g 10-50g g g g zg 24-52] 9-4/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 9-75 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-6 | 9-4|21-00-30-00 |13-00-20-00 |31 
11-75 iT 00" |eaR eereae 1SEOOE| Se eee 13-00 8-25c} 25-4 | 9-5]20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
10-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c] 24-5 | 9-5}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 [33 
9-00-10-50 10-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LOR OO: tareracre thes tetas: 24-9 | 9-4]20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 {34 
11-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 ESE UEHG Sci owraa cies 23-8 | 9-3120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {35 
9-00-11-00 PO ieee AN PA oe antes ema ss cites os [ewes seen s ot 23-7 | 9 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-11-50 11-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 TE O0 yh eisecrap cae 23-4 }10 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 {37 
tT DOO T0501 1250 eve ace 12 00G i wtaeae exe: 10 S0C meres cepcsa 24-3 | 9-3}22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
AOL OOOO SIE 2511-50, [eae F 12-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-8 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 {3 
7-50- 8-50 LOS 0p rissch.. ate. ee ee ee ESE. Cabs botvns [age s dome eis 24-2 | 9-1]17-00-25-00 }14-00-17-00 |40 
$00) 1000-10 -50nleae.....- 16: 00-18-00 sles. eek 12-00-14-00 |12-00-16-00 |...... 9-6]20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |41 
9-00 1D OUT mie wee ve bie oe RRO teen eee bs obretaays yp | Met nnea ames « 24-5 | 9-71/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
ne Gee See PLA Wee ee eek SN. cia. << onaecide ale Ge ie ae. obec S,| Fesaron00-24-00, 113 00-20-00 143 
12-75 Le UM eee, Wace eee te A RRL. teeter Tee eee oe ee * 30 QO eae. t Poe aries tee cents te 
9-00-13 -50 13 DOR Rie. «. antes 1S*50CiR.ctrnee 9-00c 9-00c] 30 9-6]23-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
SISAL «adele Bl dii Gpike Aa ee en ee eae ees 102500 ett O° 20510200) lerww . sys [OO 8-9 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 8-00 QeQOR ee 4 Seo 35 9-6 p p 47 
7:50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c] 26-7 | 9-1]15-00-22-00 }10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 UiOUG tere cde coco. ss: 306 26-2 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
9-50-12-50 12-00 -00 7-75 6-00 OLD" [dered soeteet ote 26-7 | 8-9]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-150 TA GOB. SNPS) OT 6-938 7-688 6-500) 26-3 |10-3 23-259 15-750 
S260 el or 00. 114200715 -50 fe oe aes) so ek as cles 5-25-8-75 | 6-00— 9-50 6-50 | 25 10-5}22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
So ero Let 00-10"00 1, one less tee. Bead 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 27-6 |10 |18-00-23-00 }12-00-16-00 152 
8-375 AG 750g 3 Sy. sh Le ee 5-250 7-781 8-500) 28-4 110-6 23-506 16-759 
8-50-12-25h 15 QOL Beck coos, s lemmas Scene mee, Samay s 00-787 000 terns ae crs 25 10 |20-00-85-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h TOP ee oe! OL e850 8.50: PB - 00a G200tdti ae ain ae 99-2 |12-3|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-75- 8-50h 17 DOWIE he Semin 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-3 }10-2]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h EE |, Sita ae dabei pe) Dente te 8-00-12-00e 10-00c| 30-2 }10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
5-156 1000078 TRE... SEI. Pee: 5-500 6-000 4-000) 30-2 |10-2 sh are ke aes = 
g 35¢ |1i1 |20-00-25- - 00-20: 
SOON ge ikies +o, Se a We BO oom seal a Rel eho ¥ ie 30° 10 r r 58 
2-75- 4-25h g zg 5-00 600g g 30-62] 10-5) 18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50g 10-00g g g 6-00g 6-00g 4:00g] 28-32}10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
TO ee emer en i ee ek [cc Wee ae, 4-00 | 27 | 9-5|17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 161 
9-886 LESH Ga ney 6-313 6-714 4-887| 33-6 |11-0 21-256 15-813 
Pies 2 cS n| Ret O28 eo cl A CO Onl Le ene Le © me Al (oc eer Rae a Oh OREE eG Se Clay | et Oe Res 37-5 16-00 14-00 }62 
9-00-10-50 Ly in peerage] Caadietiecntee = ele 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 40 |13-3/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 15500 Eee as) BE HE es 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 6-50c|...... 10 |22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 Tt ek ea rae a Pewee 5-00 3-50 | 30. |10-3/15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LO oe! ney tvemeteet i Galette geo teen 6-50 4-25 | 31-5 |10-8]16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |65 
8-75-10-75 ODO bs seat laxtate. 2 ivinets 4:50-5:50 | 6-20- 7-30 4-77c| 31-5 |11-5]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
PLIERCIET UA eae palace Sit ant DIMES S'S ih a aS ASS ee ae 33-3 110 |20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
T2POO-13 2508) ee es Poe eee eee sleeve ceases {0°00-10-°00i1| 7-00-12: 001 4-80c} 31-7 |11 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


SS  ————————— 


r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


conveniences. 
from mines. 


s Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS_OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- May| May} May} May| May| May} May|April] May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
*All commodities...............- 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-0]/110-0] 97-3]100-2] 97-9} 93-4] 89-7] 72-5) 66-7] 71-1] 72-5] 72-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2]102-6}101-3] 84-0] 85-3] 58-6] 61-0] 65-2] 69-4] 68-0 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9]127-1]145-1]109-6} 96-0} 97-8)102-5}108-4]102-6] 72-4] 58-6] 65-9} 69-3] 69-5 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Prodnctses! 62-00-61 Hees. 85 | 58-2)157-1]/176-5) 96-0)101-7/100-1] 93-7] 91-8} 83-0) 74-2] 68-9] 74-2] 70-3] 70-5 
iV. Wood, Wood Products and 
aper. 100.8800: 22) Att). 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3)100-2| 99-0) 94-1} 89-7] 80-3] 59-5} 65-7] 63-9] 63-9 
V. Iron and its Products....... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4/128-0}104-6]100-4] 94-0] 94-4] 91-4] 87-5] 84-5] 87-4] 87-4] 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-0] 97-3] 97-6) 91-7] 99-2] 80-6] 63-6] 64-7) 64-5) 67-9] 70-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productstix thease; eh. 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2/116-6}107-0) 98-5} 91-1] 92-3) 90-8] 84-7] 83-2) 85-5) 85-8] 85-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCHA!, OF: ROA Be tee 77 =«| 68-4/118-7}141-5}117-0}105-4] 99-7) 95-4} 95-5} 93-5] 86-9] 81-2] 81-9} 80-2] 79-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 61-9]107-0)140-0/108-0} 95-1/100-4] 95-1] 93-0) 91-3] 75-8] 70-8] 73-8) 73-5] 73-2 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bach BieCe OR Le: 126 | 61-8}119-4]151-0]105-4] 90-2) 99-6] 98-5} 96-5] 98-1] 70-6] 64-3] 68-8] 70-3] 69-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-4)126-3}111-4)101-4}100-9} 92-8} 90-7] 86-7] 79-3] 75-1] 77-1] 75-7) 75-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-4]131-5]163-1)112-8] 99-1/100-3/101-0] 93-1] 87-1] 68-5] 63-2] 67-2] 70-7) 70-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 80-4/108-6]113-8]104-1] 97-2] 92-4] 94-9} 91-5] 90-1] 84-9] 89-1] 89-9} 89-9 
Producers’ Materials....... 878 | 69-1/138-3]170-4}112-6] 98-2]101-6]101-9] 92-9] 86-6] 66-1] 60-8} 64-8] 68-6] 68-5 
Building and construction 
mmateniaisn... 16 toe. e 111 | 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-8/108-7} 99-7] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9] 83-0] 75-6] 83-1] 81-3] 81-4 
Manufacturers materials. 267 | 69-5}147-21176-6}110-2] 95-8)100-8)103-1) 91-5] 85-2] 62-4] 58-3) 67-7] 66-4] 66-3 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ABEL a Rs cots BE oe Pt 186 | 58-2)131-3)169-5}103-4} 89-1/101-7] 99-2] 83-8] 82-5) 59-0] 60-9] 63-7] 67-3} 66-3 
IB Animalier en. Aele.8 of 105 | 70-4/129-9]146-6)109-6] 95-5] 96-5} 99-7)104-5} 99-1] 72-9] 60-1] 67-2] 69-5) 69-6 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 62-6/132-9}161-6]102-8} 86-7}100-3}107-5} 93-0) 91-9] 57-7) 51-2) 57-0) 64-7] 64-1 

TLS Marinert: 8: 89-55. So eee. | 16 | 64-4]111-1]111-7}] 91-6} 91-9]100-2}101-0}103-6} 94-0} 71-4] 58-7} 68-3) 72-0} 70-0 
Ie Worestsks. ates. ae eels. 57 | 63-9) 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3]100-2] 98-9] 94-0] 89-5] 80-3] 59-7] 65-9] 67-9} 67-8 
TVG Mineral!) 23.58.06. 028.8 « 203 | 67-0}111-3)131-4]117-6]105-8} 98-9] 90-9] 92-6] 88-5} 80-8] 79-4] 82-1] 82-7] 81-9 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-7)155-7)/107-5} 94-8] 99-7)100-9} 93-0] 88-5] 62-7] 56-0} 62-3) 66-6] 66-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-6]/156-8]116-7)100-5} 99-8] 95-3} 91-1) 88-9] 74-5} 70-4] 73-0) 74-3} 73-3 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


localities and the Dominion average was 


slightly higher. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Wundsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $14; Quebec, $14.50; Three Rivers, 
$15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $15.50; 
Montreal, $13.25; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, 
$16; Belleville, $15.50; Peterborough, $15.50; 
Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, $14; St. Cath- 
arines, $14.75; Hamilton, $13.50; Brantford, 
$16.75; Galt, $16.50; Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, 
$17.50; Cobalt, $17.75; Timmins, $19.50; Port 
Arthur, $16; Fort William, $16; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 

Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices declined considerably during the 
month, influenced it was said by improvement 
in crop prospects in Canada and the United 
States. No. 1 morthern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, was down from 


an average price of 87-6 cents per bushel in 
April to 85:7 cents in May; western oats 
from 42-2 cents per bushel to 40°8 cents; rye 
from 51-7 cents per bushel to 46 cents; and 
barley from 45-9 cents per bushel to 42:3 
cents. Flour at Montreal was 40 cents per 
barrel lower at $5.30. Raw rubber at New 
York advanced during most of the month but 
turned downward following the decision: of the 
Supreme Court declaring the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act invalid. The average 
price for Ceylon rubber was 12-1 cents per 
pound in May, 11-6 cents in April and 13-9 
cents in May, 1934. Granulated sugar at Mont- 
real was unchanged at $4.90 per ewt. In live 
stock, cattle prices advanced early in the 
month and then reacted, influenced by the 
demand for supplies from the United States 
and its subsequent failing off. Choice steers 
at Toronto were up in the average from 
$7.11 per hundred pounds to $7.20 and at Win- 
nipeg from $6.29 to $6.82. Hogs and lambs 
also were higher, influenced it was said by 
relatively small supplies. The price of the 
former at Toronto advanced from $8.74 per 
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hundred pounds to $9.39 and of the latter 
from $7 per hundred pounds to $8.36. Stocks 
of creamery butter in cold storage at the 
- beginning of May were down to 3,466,000 
pounds from 6,831,000 on the first of Arpril 
and the price at Toronto averaged 23-2 cents 
per pound in May and 25 cents for April. The 
movement of eggs into storage continued 
but stocks on May Ist were about 28 per cent 
less than on the same date last year. The 
price at Tloronto averaged 20:3 cents per dozen 
in May and 19 cents in April, while at Mont- 
real the figures were 22:1 cents in May and 
21-3 cents in April. Visible supphes of raw 
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cotton were lower at the end of May than at 
the beginning and the price at New York ad- 
vanced from an average of 11:8 cents per 
pound in April to 12:3 cents in May. Raw 
wool at 14 cents per pound was one cent per 
pound higher in May than in April. The price 
in May, 1934, was 20-5 cents. In non-ferrous 
metals electrolytic copper at Montreal ad- 
vanced from an average of $8.25 per hundred 
pounds in April to $8.72 in May, tin at 
Toronto from 56:5 cents per pound to 57-3 
cents and silver at New York from 68:4 cents 
per ounce to 74:5 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


losis following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. ‘The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices 
index numbers for various countries appeared 
in the April issue of the Lanour GazErte. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 87°5 
for April, an increase of 0-7 per cent over the 
previous month’s level. This increase extended 
to all groups except coal, cotton, chemicals 
and oils and miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statzst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 84:1 at the end of April, an 
advance of 1-4 per cent over the March level. 
Advances were recorded in all groups except 
“animal food” which was unchanged. The 
principal changes were increases of 4:1 per 
cent in the “sugar, coffee and tea” group, 
2-2 per cent in vegetable food and 2-1 per 
cent in textiles. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July 1914=100, 
was 139 at May 1, showing no change from 
the previous month. The food group was 
slightly lower due to reductions in the prices 
of milk in some districts. The fuel and light 
group also showed a small decrease, ye rent 
advanced slightly. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July 1914=100 (gold index) was 70 for April, 
remaining unchanged from the March level. 
There was a slight advance in foods, the min- 
erals and metals group and textiles, while mis- 
cellaneous commodities were lower. 


Board of Trade 


Germany 


WHuotesste Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 100-8 for April, an increase of 
0:1 per cent for the month. Agricultural prod- 
ucts-and colonial products were higher, while 
industrial materials declined slightly. The 
greatest change in any group was an increase 
of 4-1 per cent in non-ferrous metals. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 122-3 for April, 
an increase of 0-1 per cent for the month. 
There were no marked changes, advances in 
food, clothing and miscellaneous commodities 
being partly offset by a decline in the fuel 
and light group. 


Italy 


WuotesateE Prices——The index number of 
the Provincial Council of Corporate Economy, 
Milan, on the base 1918=100, was 289-44 for 
March, an advance of 2-8 per cent for the 
month. The advance was general, extending 
to all groups. 


United States 


WHo.esaLe Prices— The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 80-1 for April, an increase of 0-9 
per cent for the month, and reaching the 
highest monthly average since November 1930. 
The increases for the month were in farm 
products, foods, hides and leather products and 
in the metals and metal products groups. 


Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$9.7965 at May 1, an increase of 1-4 per cent 
over the April 1, level. This brings this index 
aumber to the highest point reached since 
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December 1, 1930. The advance for the month 
was due chiefly to a substantial increase in 
the hides and leather group and smaller in- 
creases in the textiles and metals groups. 
Foodstuffs on the whole were unchanged. 
Dumn’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities, was $176.231 at May 1, a rise 
of 2-2 per cent for the month due to increases 
in the breadstuffs, meat, dairy and garden 


produce and clothing groups, while the “other 
food,” metals and miscellaneous groups were 
lower. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913=100, was 138 for April, 
showing no change from the March level. 
Increases in the food and clothing groups were 
offset by a decline in the fuel and light group; 
shelter and sundries were unchanged. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Master and Servant—Liability for Injury 


4 plaintiff, who was manager of defend- 
ant’s farm, was injured while operating 
defendant’s tractor-binder by being caught in 
a universal joint on a revolving shaft which 
connected the tractor to the grain binder. 
The tractor was being used at the time with- 
out a platform beneath the driver’s seat and 
over the revolving shaft. Plaintiff alleged, 
mter alia, that the defendant was negligent 
in requiring or permitting him to operate the 
machinery without having a guard over the 
shaft. Plaintiff’s testimony was that defendant 
told him the wooden platform which was 
sometimes used on the tractor could not be 
used when the tractor was connected with 
the binder because it would be in the way of 
the lever, and that defendant took it off the 
tractor and put it on the trailer. Defendant’s 
testimony was that he told the plaintiff to 
put the platform on but that the latter said 
he did not want it. The trial judge, who 
tried the action without a jury, stated that he 
found on the facts for the plaintiff, and 
awarded him $6,000 and costs. 

In the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, the 
Appeal was dismissed. The court held that 
the trial judge’s statement and judgment 
must be taken to mean that he accepted the 
plaintiff’s testimony and accordingly found 
that the defendant was negligent in not pro- 
viding proper appliances to protect the 
plaintiff against unnecessary risks; it followed, 
therefore, that 1t was immaterial whether there 
was an opening in the platform for the lever 
or not; if there was an opening the defendant 
should have permitted the plaintiff to put 
the platform on the tractor, and if there was 
not an opening and it could not be used for 
this reason, the defendant should either have 
altered it so that it could be used or should 
have provided some other guard to cover the 
revolving shaft so that the plaintiff would 
not be subjected to unnecessary danger. Hay- 
ing failed in his duty, ruled the court, the 
defendant was guilty of negligence and was 
liable for the damages caused by such neglect. 
The defence of volenti non fit tnjuria had no 
application. 


The appeal was dismissed with costs. 

Wendel versus Wall (Court of Appeal, Sas- 
katchewan), Western Weekly Reports, 1935, 
vol. 1, page 163. 


Liability for Fatal Accident to Man on Relief 
While Working for Municipality 


A workman on relief, in order to continue 
recelving such relief, was required to dio cer- 
tain work for the municipality (the defendant). 
He was employed with others on municipal 
work in clearing land. While engaged in 
felling trees, he sustained injuries resulting in 
his death. When the tree fell, it remained 
attached to the stump from which it was 
severed by one of the others employed. The 
tree then rolled, striking the workman on the 
head. He died subsequently from the effects 
of this blow. 


The trial judge found that the man’s death 
was caused by the negligence of the defendant 
(the municipality) or those for whom it was 
hable. 


An appeal was entered by the defendant 
against the ruling of the trial judge, who had 
adjudged that the defendant pay damages 
under the Fatal Accidents Act (RS.O. 1927, 
ch. 183) in the sum of $2,400 ($1,000 to the 
widow and $1,400 to the infant daughter of 
the deceased). The plaintiff cross-appealed 
that the damages awarded were inadequate. 


In the Court of Appeal, the findings of the 
trial judge were sustained. The Chief Justice 
was of the opinion that, on the facts, the 
deceased also was, when injured a servant of 
the defendant and that sec. 120 of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, R.S.O. 1927, ch. 179, 
which provides that “a workman shall here- 
after be deemed not to have undertaken the 
risks due to the negligence of his fellow 
workmen,” applied to the present case. 


The defendant’s appeal was dismissed with 
costs, and the plaintiff’s cross-appeal was 
allowed with costs, the damages being in- 
creased to $3,600. 

Humphrey's versus the city of London, 
Oniario Weekly Notes, No. 20, page 250. 
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Workman Awarded Wage Rate Established 
under Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act (Quebec). 


Paralleling a previous case (dealt with in 
the Lasour Gazerrn, March, 1985, page 306), 
a painter in Montreal brought an action 
against his employer for arrears of wages 
of $121, representing the difference between 
the rate (25 cents per hour) actually paid 
him and the rate (60 cents per hour) estab- 
lished by a collective agreement under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 
The defendant claimed that the Act did not 
apply to him; that he was not a building 
contractor, building only for himself on his 
own properties; and that the plaintiff was a 
casual employee, inexperienced, and not a 
painter. 

However, the Superior Court ruled that: 

1. A proprietor who builds houses on his 
own land, for his own account, in the expecta- 
tion of selling them at a profit, is engaged 
in the building industry and is subject to 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act. It is immaterial that he does not con- 
tract to do work for others. 
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2. Where such proprietor admits that no 
contracts were entered into for the building 
of his houses but declares that he did the 
work personally through workmen employed 
and supervised by him, he cannot avail him- 
self of the exception provided in section 5 
of Order in Council No. 1780, which exempts 
from the operation of the agreement fixing 
wages payable inter alia to painters at sixty 
cents per hour contracts granted and signed 
before the adoption of the said Order in 
Council. 


3. A plea of incompetency of a painter 
cannot be upheld, if such workman is the 
bearer of a certificate issued by the Syndi- 
cat des Peintres declaring that after examina- 
tion it was found that he had the necessary 
competency to exercise the general trade of 
painter (sections 8 and 10 of the Statute 24 
Geo. V, c. 56). 


Judgment was issued for $121 in favour of 
the plaintiff. 


Bertrand versus Forest (Quebec) 19385. Rap- 
ports judicianes de Québec, Cour Supériéure, 
vol. 73, page 154). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed decided 
expansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,270 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the data being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The report- 
ing firms had 915,792 employees on June 1, 
as compared with 893,088 in the preceding 
month. This advance, however, was smaller 
than the average gain between May 1 and 
June 1 in the years since 1920. The index 
of employment (with the average for the cal- 
endar year 1926 as the base equal to 100) 
stood at 97-6 on June 1, 1935, as compared 
with 95-2 on May 1, 1935, and 96-6 on June 
1, 1934. At the beginning of June in the pre- 
ceding thirteen years, the index was as fol- 
lows :—1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 
1930, 116°5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 
107-2: 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 
1923, 98-5; 1922, 90-3, and 1921, 87-7. 

At the beginning of June, 1935, reports were 
forwarded to the Department of Labour by 
1,755 labour organizations with a total of 
164,320 members. Of these, 26,078 or a per- 
centage of 15:9 were unemployed as com- 
pared with percentages of 17-0 at the begin- 
ning of May, 1935, and 18-5 at the beginning 
of June, 1934. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the number 
of placements effected each day during May, 
1935, was greater than that recorded during 
the previous month but considerably below 
the corresponding average for May, 1934, the 
major gains under the first comparison being 
in construction and maintenance and services, 
and the greatest decline under the second in 
construction and maintenance. Vacancies in 
May, 1935, numbered 30,847, applications 52,- 
251 and placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment 28,672. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lght- 
ing, and rent was $15.95 at the beginming of 

1241—14 


June as compared with $15.97 for May, fuel 
being somewhat lower while foods advanced 
slightly. “Comparative figures for earlier dates 
are $15.78 for June, 1934; $15.41 for June 
1933 ‘(the low point im recent years); $21.44 
for June, 1930; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.27 
for June, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was down from 72:3 in May to 71-5 in June. 
These figures compare with 72-1 for June, 
1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 93:4 for June, 1930; 105-3 
for June, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post. 
war peak); and 64-4 for June, 1914, 

The table on page 602 gives the most re- 
cent statistics available reflecting industrial 
conditions in Canada. The index of the physi- 
cal volume of business in May was at the 
highest level reached since the end of 1930. 
The advance as compared with the previous 
month was 5 per cent, due chiefly to increases 
in the manufacturing group and in electric 
power output. Mineral production was lower 
and construction amd distribution were little 
changed. In the latter group trade employ- 
ment, imports and exports were higher, while 
car loadings declined. The business index 
was 34 per cent higher in May than in the 
same month last year, all of the principal 
factors having advanced. Information avail- 
able for June shows wholesale prices lower 
than in May and lower than in June, 1934, 
while in the same comparisons employment, 
car loadings, contracts awarded, building per- 
mits and sugar manufactured were higher. 


During June there were on record fourteen 
strikes and lockouts involving 4,997 workers, 
causing a time loss of 57,081 man working; 
days, as compared with 22 disputes during 
May, involving 5,189 workers with a time 
loss of 32,357 working days. As in May, most 
of the disputes involved relatively small num- 
bers of employees for short periods of time 
but strikes of longshoremen at Vancouver, 
water transport workers on the British CColum~ 
bia coast (sympathetic), loggers in the Nipi- 
gon district of Ontario, and salmon fishermem 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 




































































1934 
ati April June May April 
Trade, external aggregate..... § 99,525,765] 117,495,059] 74,933,039 104,828,444] 111,430,320] 66, 861,317 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption. ........++.+ 46,738,€89| 54,547,747  36,636,702| 46,185,892} 52,886,861] 34,814,498 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 51,893,189] 62,100,691] 37,575,362] 58,045,528] 57,899,511) 31,581,881 


Customs duty collected....... 6,748,527 7,815, 506 6, 257, 948 7,084, 284 9,464, 215 6,360, 609 


Bank debits to individual 





BOCOUNUS Ch ec ete sis nestles Bk BP eek 3,132, 208,619] 2,366,725,309) 2,602, 125,551] 3,128,964,127| 2,536,347,022 
Bank notes in circulation...... Wiis bw eS 122,447,222} 121,419,937] 141,531,638] 127,348,127] 133,088,185 
Bank deposits, savings........ Dal inass te crane 1, 446,488,415) 1,451,711,330] 1,364,998, 798] 1,367,515,700| 1,375,862,015 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 824,125,882] 823,135,289] 862,302,612] 874,716,290] 877,447,651 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks... 0... 000 + see. 93-6 86-4 87-2 88-6 90-7 

Preferred: StOCKS acc... clels ees ttens 68-4 69-2 68-4 68-7 68-5 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 78°5 80-8 85-4 84-8 87-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUU DCL ee crn ote ie aie Mee ois site 72:3 72-5 72-1 71-1 ree 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

COU os AU ae Gene eto eee 15-97 15-97 15-78 15-95 16-28 
Bustnessialltures, MUmMbers. so. ess sles costes lau «ier s ours 's emmy ime) Rees RE. He 115 132 141 
Business failures} diabilifies.. 2S |Sisn Jaden <. |odd or shee on od ane mace reise olay 2,421,000 2,481,510 2,009,381 

(2) Employment, indexnumber, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 95-2 93-4 96-6 92-0 91-3 

(2) (*) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 17-0 16-7 18-5 19-1 19-5 

Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Lele lit sare eka Geese oa cars 166, 860 170, 206 178, 496 172, 658 169, 955 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 13, 713, 606 14,047,172 14, 006, 144 13,915,447 14, 767,854 13, 447, 004 
Operating expenses....... 6 A Eee Mises al ae 10,451, 767 11, 003 , 040 11,046,014 10, 104, 759 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........6.. Dow aT. ce MERE. 9,913,938 9,986, 543 10, 009, 263 10,454,019 9, 260,224 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 











PIMOS ce ee oases Pee oes We Ee renee se 8,770,025 8,573,945 8, 253, 684 8,652,091 7,989,759 
Steam railways, freight in 
Gorismat Lea y eke dh sede 0 atl oh we ellie ae eee SES ae vo ta. <a 1,797,106, 839] 1,720, 649,893] 1,872, 673,236] 1,869,304, 804 
PUL GINe PELL: «nae tee aya $ 4,825,188 Or 227052 2,411,460 2,997,695 2,289,157 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 18,521,400 16,302, 406 11,379, 400 12,208,900 17,383, 100 11,469, 200 
Mineral Production— 
(Pi pUIrOM ates yon as oie tons 44 555 4 37,306 38, 189 27,360 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons a 64,012 71,437 70,360 
Hierro alloys 2s <cfaleteays sdensueusss tons 4,978 5,147 2, oak 2,556 2,126 
OAC Se eee titer Guan eee MSS a Aen ee ee Pacscll «acs. eee ee 24,811,329 28,613,779 25,939,731 26, 293,879 
Ane RATE CER. et Ee TSS, Ss Ae RY. RRS. 4 23,611, 883 21,617,223 26,132,534 26,012,656 
Coppene nase Bla. nasal {I oF 8 RE es RCN SORA) Ms ery ern rire te 27,859,099 35, 680,539 $1,739,138 
INI CKel.« oeenistcrs home RSS RPC et tel: cic fo trate 13,401, 648 10,033, 939 12,924,418 
Gold: 2.2% . RSA PRI - Ounces | IAs). «tte A 269, 238 245, 697 242,713 259,706 227, 856 
Silver ici ects Rete OUNCES ge reeieers oBe oi sieges @ a Pocoke ilies. 6) 1,013, 805 1,161,702 1,508,323 1,032,744 
Ost ree listers tomer 2 NOMS) saer et cere oer 920, 736 881,661 979, 022 1,004,944 814,578 
Crude petroleum imports....... Pale: A eee eee eer a 40,446,492/| 114,880,000 98,880, 000 38, 983,458 
Rubber tmnportsie: c. occu cs ans WSs |e eran ee 8, 800, 907 2,380, 166 4,947,000 4,968, 000 5,418, 000 
Cottonimportss. vores sce weet bsJ|teeee ene tee 6,316, 000 8,836, 000 13,415, 000 15,987,000 9,376,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. bss taek. . eek 902,000 1,865,000 2,417,000 1,583, 000 1,959, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
lit Dig Weener sae ee. eee DOs, SEP: Ae 252°864,338\11 e281, 370, 6472. = \5.. 2... Ieee |e. Dated 
Flour production............... bris:| : 488 )oc: 1,164,322 965,765) 1,127,477 1,175,433 1,088,785 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 77,519, 642 49,612,873 84,064, 288 41,631,337 43,305,372 
Footwear production.......... paire| ei: el es: 2,032,751 2,026, 464 1,726,529 1,884,996 1,652,490 
Output of central electric stations 
Gailiy Average nies sn..ran cs Teswyslns| aetna tea are 62,034,000 62,701,000 56,954,000 59,059,000 56,597,000 
Sales of insurance............. $) | Re She. 27,141,000 28, 649, 000 32,055, 000 82,970,000 33,013, 000 
Newsprint production.......... BONS eq thon emy. esd 242,690 222,240 229, 640 242,540 216,510 
Automobiles, passenger production..].............. 17,098 20, 638) 10,810 16,504 15,451 
Index of Physical Volume of 
BUSINESS #3 ceiton. Fcrnsed ace baie bere eons 103-2 98-3) 95-8 99-6 92-6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION : ih 95-2 99-9 91-4 
Mineral, production. .ac. «asesep sealaake< deeck.- oe . “4 127-3 146-3 160-2 
Manila Gturin gn wa, cia. as vitioeel a aaeeriaeing eee : 0, 98-7 100-2 87-7 
Coustructiona.*. . Se Te Re Ak. Pallas. . : 25-1 35-1 28-3 
Eloctric poweln.<. PME St Besos calts-apdoert one : : 185-7 188-5 176:7 
JOISMRIRUDON see cccck epoiceee eee antmereieea ace. . . 97-5 98-5 96-0 
Tradoentployimnent...c: 0... Giese. [et esacaeeas © : 21-0 119-6 117-8 117-2 
Canloa dings etigr «etre birensire « RS ee eee ee eee . . 73-4 75-6 76-0 
UG 0765 oh Saami ae mean airline Teme sate [cs 0 <a NR Mars : 2 73-1 82-8 69°3 
EIXpOrte Mats. 1e6 SEs. OES. EG  .. inos . : Go 79-6 69-6 











(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. ; , 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 29, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 

(°) Sugar bradustien given in periods of four weeks ending June 15, May 18, and April 20, 1935, June 16, May 19, and 
April 21, 1934. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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in the Gulf of Georgia involved comparatively 
large numbers of employees and caused con- 
siderable time loss. In June last year there 
were twenty-four disputes involving 3,184 
workers with a time loss of 31,689 working 
days, the most important dispute being the 
strike of metal miners at Flin Flon, Man. Of 
the fourteen disputes in June, five were re- 
corded as terminated, one resulting in favour 
of the employer concerned while compromise 
settlements were reached in four cases. The 
disputes unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered nine and involved upwards of 
4000 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


The legislation of special 


Labour interest to labour enacted 
Legislation by the Parliament of Can- 
enacted by ada during its recent ses- 
Dominion sion is summarized in this 
Parliament. issue of the Laspour Gaz- 


ETTE. In accordance with 
the program for legislative action indicated 
by the Prime Minister in his radio addresses 
in January, 1935, laws were passed to provide 
for a National Economic Council to advise 
the Government, for unemployment insurance, 
for federal regulation in some measure of 
hours of labour and a weekly rest day in in- 
dustrial undertakings, and for the establish- 
ment of minimum wages in trades where wages 
appear unduly low. Money was appropriated 
to aid in a housing program, for the extension 
of public works and for unemployment relief. 
Works to which the Dominion Government 
contributes financial assistance were brought 
within statutory regulation as to fair wages 
and hours of labour. ‘Certain violations of 
provincial or Dominion labour laws, such as 
minimum wage and hours legislation, were 
made indictable offences. 

A Trade and Industry Commission was pro- 
vided for to take over the administration of 
the Combines Investigation Aict and to deal 
with unfair trade practices. Much of this 
legislation was based on draft conventions of 
the International Labour Conference or recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads. 


Under the title, “Canadian 
Cavalcade, 1920-1935,” the 
Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare has is- 
sued a review of social wel- 
fare activities during that period. This survey 
constitutes not only a record of the Council’s 
progress in the greatly enlarged field of social 


Review of social 
welfare in 
Canada 
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service, but it is also a cross-section of (Cana- 
dian life during the post-war and depression 
years with old and new problems accentuated 
by the stress of economic conditions. 

It is pointed out that the organized ‘Coun- 
cil held its first conference in Montreal, as 
the Canadian National Council on Child Wel- 
fare, September 29 and 30, 1921; was given 
a grant by the federal authorities in that 
year; and initiated its first active program. 
The name was shortened to the Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare and in 1923, a small 
office was opened in Ottawa. Full time execu- 
tive staff was appointed as of date January 
1, 1926, and the Council then embarked on 
intensive work, carrying on in the child wel- 
fare field only until November 1929. Tihen 
because of widening contacts and problems, on 
recommendation of a small conference of in- 
terested executives who had met in Ottawa in 
June, the Council agreed to expand in name 
and service into the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. 

“Bvents have moved rapidly since then,” 
states the report, “and the intensive pressure 
in public dependency has brought into strong 
outline the urgency of adequate, well-planne:l 
organization of both public and private wel- 
fare services. In the last five years the Coun- 
cil has attempted to advise in these problems 
with consequent, constant shifting in service 
and emphasis, and more and more emer- 
gence into the whole field of social work 
and generalized organization in community 
planning. Its initial fields of major interest— 
maternal and child hygiene, child protection, 
French-speaking services, and later family 
welfare—have been adjusted to provide for 
four more divisions—those on delinquency 
services, leisure time activities, community 
organization and public welfare administra- 
tion. Its budget has expanded to one of 
$40,000 for the current year, and its staff 
to provision for five senior executives serving 
specialized fields, two part-time consultants, 
and a junior staff for office administration.” 

In keeping with this enlarged program of 
major interests, the Board of Governors now 
recommend a further change in name to “The 
Canadian Welfare Council.” 


With a view to providing 
Labour Research trade unions with a research 
Service for service, the Workers Educa- 
Trade Unions tional Association of On- 
tario has recently organized 
a Labour Research Institute. This Institute is 
composed of trade unions with the W.E.A. 
represented on its Management Board. 
In describing its service the Institute empha- 
sizes the need for scientific examination of 
legal problems which confront trade unionists 
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and states that the development of the In- 
stitute will make available the following bene- 
fits :— 

(1) A legal research committee will give 
their services free. 


(2) The trade unions will provide secretarial 
Services and so on and hope to furnish fin- 
ancial assistance for one or more full-time re- 
search workers as the developments justify 
themselves to trade unionists. 


(3) The legal research committee will issue 
ten monthly bulletins on problems in indus- 
trial and trade union law. ‘These bulletins 
will be regular. Additional copies of the bul- 
letins may be obtained by trade union mem- 
bers at a nominal cost. 

(4) The legal research committee mill be 
prepared to receive and discuss suggestions for 
legal research on any industrial legal problem 
sent in to them by locals affiliated with the 
institute and, if the problem is of wide and 
general interest to trade unions, a special bul- 
jetin may be issued if necessary. 

(5) Affiliated trade unions will receive from 
the legal research committee confidential in- 
formation of an objective nature explaining 
the meaning and implications of any labour 

‘legislation which may be introduced. 

The first bulletin issued by the Institute is 
is entitled “The International Labour Organi- 
zation” and is the result of a study by N..A. 
M. MacKenzie, Professor of Public and Pri- 
vate International Law in the University of 
Toronto. 


The convention call of the 
Convention call Trades and Labour Con- 
of Trades and gress of Canada for its 51st 
Labour Congress annual meeting at Halifax, 

commencing September 
16th, has recently been issued. Drawing at- 
tention to the important social legislation en- 
acted by the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments the “call” states in part: 

“The past year has been an eventful one in 
the annals of the trade union movement in 
this Dominion. Spurred on by public indig- 
nation against unfair industrial practices and 
unsatisfactory social conditions resulting 
therefrom, against most of which organized 
labour has been vigorously protesting for many 
years, the Federal Government and several 
provincial legislatures have enacted a number 
of measures of a remedial character based 
upon the report of the Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, etc. 

“This year’s convention affords a valuable 
opportunity to collectively review this new 
legislation and reach decisions as to how it 
can be made to most effectively benefit 
workers.” 


Reporting to the 64th an- 


Unemployment nual general convention of 
recommendation the Canadian Manufac- 
of C.M.A. turers Association held at 
Committee Hamilton recently, the In- 


dustrial Relations ‘Com- 
mittee of that body reviewed the Dominion 
and provincial programs of social legislation. 
After outlining its representations on unem- 
ployment insurance (which was made before 
the Senate Committee) the report deals with 
the matter of unemployment generally and 
declared: 

“that there should be inaugurated along 
with the unemployment insurance scheme, a 
supplementary assistance or relief scheme par- 
ticipated in by municipalities and the pro- 
vinces as well as the Dominion, to carry on 
where unemployment insurance leaves off. 
Without attempting to say exactly how such a 
scheme should be worked, your Committee 
ventures to lay it down that the primary 
responsibility must be put squarely on the 
municipalities in the first place and the prov- 
inces in the second place, the Dominion com- 
ing in only as a last resort.” 


A special meeting of the 
Convention on American Association for 
labour legislation Labor Legislation was held 
and social in Montreal on June 13-15. 
insurance The membership in this 

Association from its begin- 
ning has extended over both Canada and the 
United States but this was the first formal 
meeting which had been held in Canada. 


The session on June 13th was held jointly 
with the Social Action Section of the National 
Conference on Social Work which was meeting 
in Montreal at the same time. An address 
was given at this session on “Health Service 
and Health Insurance,” by Dr. H. M. Cassidy, 
Director of Social Welfare of the Province 
of British Columbia. The proceedings on the 
following day were devoted to a discussion of 
the subject of Social Insurance in Canada and 
the United States, addresses being given by 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M-.P., on “Programme 
and Prospects in Canada”; by Mr. W. J. 
Couper, formerly Deputy Minister of Labor of 
Connecticut, on “Special Problems of Federal 
Administration”; and by Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, on “Canada’s Attitude towards 
Unemployment Insurance.” 

Another joint session with the Social Action 
Section of the National Conference on Social 
Work followed on June 15th, at which the sub- 
ject under consideration was that of “Inter- 
national Labour Standards.” Addresses were 
given at this meeting by Mr. Leifur Magnus- 
son, Director of the Washington Branch of the 
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International ‘(Labour Office, on “Why they are 
necessary” and by Mr. Tom Moore on “How 
they can be made effective.” 


The nineteenth Conference 


Nineteenth of the International Labour 
International Organization concluded on 
Labour June 25 with the adoption 
Conference of a number of important 


Draft Conventions and reso- 
lutions. Among the main items on the agenda 
was the question of reduction of hours of 
work in public works, iron and steel, building 
and construction, glass bottle manufacture and 
coal mines. 

The Conference adopted by 79 votes to 30 
a general Draft Convention embodying the 
principle of a forty-hour week, with the main- 
tenance of the standard of living, it being con- 
templated that this principle would be ap- 
plied to particular industries by separate con- 
ventions. A separate Draft Convention was 
also adopted for the application of this prin- 
ciple to glass-bottle works but proposed Draft 
Conventions for the application of the forty- 
hour week to public works, building and con- 
struction, iron and steel works and coal mines 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the Conference and will come up 
again next year. 

A complete report of the proceedings is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


In an article entitled “Un- 
employment and Employ- 
ment Among Women,” 
which appeared in a recent 
issue of the International 
Labour Review, Henri Fuss, ‘Chief of the Un- 
employment, Employment and Migration Sec- 
tion, of International Labour Office, estimates 
that there was a total of approximately four 
million unemployed women throughout the 
world. The writer in describing the restric- 
tions imposed on the employment of women 
in various countries states: 

“Unemployment is not a problem more espe- 
cially concerning men than women. It affects 
workers of both sexes, and it is therefore sur- 
prising that the idea should have presented 
itself of trying to remedy men’s unemployment 
by aggravating women’s. ‘This, however, is 
the tendency indicated by a variety of meas- 
ures taken recently in several different coun- 
tries.” 

He then analyses the reasons for the employ- 
ment of women, and studies possible methods 
of achieving a general reduction of unemploy- 
ment, among men and women alike. His 
conclusion is that the present difficulties are 
merely transitory, and that as soon as econ- 
omic equilibrium has been re-established on 
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firmer foundations of social justice, there will 
be work for all, both men and women. 


The new United States Na- 
tional Labour’ Relations 
Bill (Lasour Gazerre, April, 
page 343) has passed both 
the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and has been signed by 
the President. Designed to protect workers 
in organizing and bargaining collectively, the 
bill would declare certain activities of employ- 
ers “unfair labour practices,” and create a Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board to prevent such 
practices. Briefly, these unfair practices are 
held to be:— 


“To interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in organizing or bargaining; to dom- 
inate or interfere with the formation of unions; 
to discriminate against workers for union 
membership; to discharge or discriminate 
against an employee for filing charges against 
the employer; to refuse to bargain collectively 
with representatives of the emplloyees.” 

President Roosevelt’s program for social 
security (LaBouR GAZETTE, February, page 100, 
and April, page 343) has also cleared Con- 
gress. As approved by both Houses, it pro- 
vides for immediate state-federal old age re- 
lief; tax on employers and employees for old 
age insurance; and state federal payments for 
child welfare, the blind and other purposes. 


Labour 
Legislation in 
United States 


More than one-third of the 
high-school and _ college 
graduates in the United 
States between the ages of 
18 and 29 were unemployed 
in July, 1984. It is estimated that of the 
6,800,000 employable high-school and college 
graduates in this age group 2,450,000 were 
out of work. The younger element, those 
between 18 and 24, were most affected. Within 
this group 44 per cent of the high-school 
graduates and 35 per cent of the college 
graduates were out of work. Approximately 
300,000 persons on relief in October, 1934, 
had never held a job. Nine out of every ten 
of these were youths between the ages of 
16 and 25. 

These facts were revealed in a report to 
the United States Senate by the Secretary of 
Labor in response to a Senate resolution which 
requested an estimate of the extent of unem- 
ployment among youth and suggestion for 
meeting the problem. 

To meet this problem, President Roosevelt, 
on June 26, signed an Executive Order allo- 
cating $50,000,000 from work relief funds to 
provide educational and vocational opportun- 
ities for approximately 500,000 young American 
boys and girls. The Order created a National 
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Yioouth Administration under the direct super- 
vision of Aubry Williams, Assistant Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration Administra- 
tor, whose purpose will be to formulate a uni- 
fied program to school and find employment 
for those between 16 and 25 years of age. 
Employment for such persons will be sought 
in private industry. Meanwhile the organiza- 
tion will train young people for industrial, 
technical and professional employment op- 
portunities; will provide for continuing at- 
tendance at high school and college, and will 
plan work relief projects designed to meet the 
needs of youth. 





The annual report of the directors of the 
Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Association 
has recently been made public. According to 
this publication, the very substantial increase 
in employment in the pulp and paper industry 
during the past year has resulted in a general 
increase in the number of accidents. In view 
of the fact that one of the most serious 
problems confronting the association is the 
number of accidents occurring in wood opera- 
tions, more attention has been given to this 
section of the work than to the mills. 





Measures of Dust Control 


Dust as a cause of disease and measures for 
its control, has recently been made a subject 
of study by 'W. J. McConnell, M.D., assistant 
medical director, Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Company. According to this report there are 
very few industrial processes in which dust is 
not given off and rarely is there found, in the 
air of a plant environment dust of a single 
element but rather a mixture of dusts whose 
physical and chemical natures determine their 
harmfulness. 

Following an analysis of various types of 
dust, Dr. McConnell proceeds to discuss 
methods of dust control. In general, he states, 
preventive methods include the substitution 
of harmless or less harmful substances for 
harmful ones; the segregation of dust-produc- 
ing operations; enclosure of dusty processes; 
local exhaust ventilation and increased general 
ventilation; wet methods for dry; protective 
devices; good housekeeping; shop education; 
and medical supervision. He found that 
segregation of dusty operations usually can be 
done without loss in efficiency, thus limiting 
the exposure to a minimum number of work- 
ers. Those engaged in non-dusty operations, 
and even office employees, are often needlessly 
exposed to dust, owing to failure to isolate 
dusty processes. 


However, the preferred method of dust con- 
trol, is to entrap the dust at its source of 
origin by localized exhaust and dispose of it 
in such a manner as to prevent its dispersion. 
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He considered that the effectiveness of dust 
control measures in preventing diseases pro- 
duced by dusts can be determined only by 
careful physical examinations of the workers so 
exposed under the guidance of competent medi- 
cal supervision. In this respect he outlines the 
essential features in medical supervision of 
workers including the establishment of a medi- 
cal department, the routine examination of all 
applicants for employment (with X-ray of 
chest), rating and placement of applicants, 
periodical physical examinations and provi- 
sion for the disabled. 





Industrial injuries to women compared with 
injuries to men has been studied by the 
Women’s Bureau of the US. Department of 
Labour. According to a bulletin recently pub- 
lished, women’s imjuries decreased less than 
men’s. While injuries to women are still 
absolutely and relatively fewer than those of 
men, they are an increasing proportion of total 
injuries. In the case of both men and women, 
(1) cuts and lacerations and (2) bruises, con- 
tusions, and abrasions were the most frequent 
injuries. A much larger proportion of women 
than of men suffered from infections. 

A much greater proportion of injuries to 
women than to men are indicated in the group 
of persons 20 years of age or under. In each 
State the women under 21 years had more in- 
juries than any other women’s age group. The 
proportion of injuries to these young women 
is greater than can be accounted for by their 
number among all gainfully occupied women. 
On the other hand, women over 45 years 
of age, from these statistics, seem to be particu- 
larly good accident risks. Falls are the most 
frequent source of injury to women over 21, 
while machinery causes most of the accidents 
to girls under 21. 

Manufacturing outranked other industries 
in number of injuries both to women and 
to men, and generally had a jarger propor- 
tion of women’s accidents than of men’s. Cleri- 
cal, professional, and other services were im- 
portant groups in number of women’s injuries; 
construction and mining were important in 
men’s injuries. 





Ontario government investigation of a plan 
for hospital insurance for all residents of the 
Province was urged by the Ontario Mayors’ 
Association at the closing session of a two- 
day convention held recently in Kitchener. 
According to the proposal advanced by the 
mayors, no one earning less than $10 per week 
would contribute to the fund. The proposal 
included a scale of premiums ranging from 
$1.04 to $9.36 a year for persons earning $10 
to $100 a week. ‘For persons earning more 
than $100 a week it was suggested the Gov- 
ernment could work out a fair scale of con- 
tributions. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


PPLICATIONS for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

(1) from certain employees of various metal 
mines in the Bridge River Distmct in British 
Columbia. The employees comcerned, ap- 
proximately 600 underground and _ surface 
workers, request increased wages and a gen- 
eral improvement in working and living con- 
ditions. The mines involved are the Pioneer 
Gold ‘Mines of British Columbia, Limited, the 
Bralorne Mines, Limited, the Bradian Mines, 
Limited, the ‘Wayside Consolidated ‘Gold 
Mines, Limited, and the Congress Gold Mines, 
Limited. A strike had occurred in these 
mines on May 5, and, following discussions 
with the provincial authorities, a scale of wages 
proposed by the (Minister of Mines and Labour 
for British Columbia was accepted tentatively 
on May 23rd by the Pioneer, Bralorne and 
Bradian Mines and their employees, pending 
reference of the dispute to a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the federal In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. Later 
the Wayside Consolidated Giold Mines, Lim- 
ited, and their employees, made a similar ar- 
rangement, and operations were resumed in 
this mine early in June. The Congress Gold 
Mines, Limited, employs but a small number 
of men, and these men were still on strike 
when application for a Conciliation Board was 
made. A Board was established by the Min- 
ister of Labour on July 12 and members there- 
of were appointed as follows: on the com- 
panies’ recommendation, Mr. T. W. Bingay, 
of Vancouver, B-C.; on the employees’ recom- 
mendation, Mr. W. A. Pritchard, also of Van- 
couver. Messrs. Bingay and Pritchard have 
been requested to confer looking to a joint 
recommendation for third member, who will 
be chairman of the Board. 


(2) from certain employees of the Hamilton 
By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, being loco- 
motive, hoisting and stationary engineers, and 
firemen, members of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. Forty-four employees 
are stated to be directly affected and 55 in- 
directly affected by the dispute, which relates 
to the men’s request for increased wages, 
shorter hours and improved working condi- 
tions. A mediator of the Department has 
been instructed to interview the disputing 
parties in Hamilton and endeavour by con- 
ciliation to effect a settlement of the matters 


at issue, if at all possible, without the neces- 
sity of Board procedure. 

The Western Stevedore Company, Limited, 
and the Canadian National Railways notified 
the Department during May that they were 
not agreeable to accepting the findings of the 
Board of ‘Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt recently with a dispute involving their 
employees at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
respectively, being truckers, stowers, loaders, 
sealers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The 
representatives of the employees, on the other 
hand, stated that, although not satisfied with 
the recommendations of the Board, they were 
willing to accept them as a settlement of the 
dispute. The text of the report of this Board, 
and of the minority report submitted by the 
Board member representing the employers, ap- 
pears in the May issue of the Lanour GaAzerTs 
at page 397. Neither side would recede from 
the position taken, and on June 19, at meet- 
ings held simultaneously in both lakehead 
cities, the employees authorized the officials of 
the union to take a strike ballot. An officer 
of the Department subsequently interviewed 
the officials at Winnipeg and Fort William of 
the companies concerned, and held a lengthy 
conference with a committee representing the 
freight handlers of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. He also conferred with various of- 
ficers of the union. A basis of settlement had 
not been reached, however, at the close of the 
month. 

It was reported in the February issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, page 101, that an application 
for a Board of ‘Conciliation and Investigation 
had been received from certain shopmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways at 
Winnipeg, being members of the Fort Rouge 
Railroad Workers’ Unit, One Big Union. The 
dispute related to the question of seniority 
rights, the applicants claiming that the com- 
pany had re-employed junior machinists while 
senior machinists were available. The matter 
was taken up by the Department with the 
officials of the railways in Montreal, and, after 
considerable correspondence on the subject, the 
employees notified the Department on June 
24 that the points at issue had been adjusted 
to their satisfaction. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on May 31 to enquire into a 
dispute between members of the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Limited, and 
certain of their employees being members of 
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the Vancouver and District Waterfront Work- 
ers Association (Lanour Gazerte, June, 1935, 
p. 512). Subsequently members of this union 
refused to handle cargo from Powell River, 
where a strike of longshoremen was in pro- 
gress, and the ship was loaded by non-union 
labour. The Shipping Federation thereupon 
notified the Waterfront Workers’ Association 
that. in view of their action, the agreement 
under which they had been working was ter- 
minated, and telegraphed the Minister of 
Labour that they desired to withdraw their 
application for a Board. The disputing 
parties were notified that the opinion held 
in the Department was that it would be 
in the interests of both sides that all matters 
in dispute be dealt with through Board pro- 


cedure at the earliest possible moment, and 
that in the meantime the conditions of the 
agreement which had been in effect up to that 
time should be strictly observed by both 
parties. The Shipping Federation replied that 
it had entered into contractual relations with 
another labour union, the Canadian Water- 
front Workers’ Association, and that it could 
not therefore meet the views of the Depart- 
ment. As neither the Shipping Federation 
nor the Waterfront Workers’ Association sub- 
mitted a nomination for Board member, the 
Department did not proceed with the con- 
stitution of the Board during June. A state- 
ment with respect to the cessation of work in 
ithis case will be found in the next succeeding 
article. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE 1935 


ipod folowing table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1935, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
ARTISTE he a een ee 14 4,997 57,081 
MAY Gomes eee ee 22 5, 189 32,357 
June} n19384¢5. doe... 24 3,184 31,689 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The increase in the time loss due to strikes 
and lockouts in June over the figures for 
May, when the numbers of disputes and em- 
ployees show decreases, was due chiefly to 
the strike of longshoremen at Vancouver, 
B.C., and the sympathetic strike of other 
water transport workers in that district as 
well as to the strike of loggers in the Nipigon 
district of Ontario. The only other strikes 


causing much time loss were those of salmon 
fishermen in the Gulf of Georgia and gold 
miners in the Cariboo district of British Co- 
lumbia. The last two also accounted for con- 
siderable time loss in May when there were 
in addition important strikes of longshore- 
men at Montreal, P.Q., and steel workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. In June last year most of the 
time loss was due to a strike of metal miners 
at Flin Flon, Man. 


Eight disputes, involving 811 workers, were 
carried over from May, and six disputes com- 
menced during June. Of these fourteen dis- 
putes, five were terminated during the month, 
one resulting in favour of the employer in- 
volved, while compromise settlements were 
reached in four cases. At the end of June, 
therefore, there were nine disputes in progress 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: gold 
miners, Bridge River, etc., B.C.; leather gar- 
ment workers, Toronto, Ont.; compositors, 
Calgary, Alta.; compositors, Winnipeg, Man.; 
furniture factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
longshoremen, Powell River, B-C.; loggers, 
Nipigon District, Ont.; longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C.; and water transport workers, 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Chemainus, 
Cle., tr ho. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
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jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1982, two 
employers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving hat factory workers employed 
by one firm in Montreal, P.Q., commencing 
March 5, 1935, and carried in the above list 
since April, is recorded as lapsed by the end 
of June and has accordingly been removed 
from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A cessation of work by fifty of the em- 
ployees in a woodworking establishment in 
Vancouver, B.C., on May 28 and May 29 was 
reported too late for inclusion in the June 
issue of the Lasour Gazetre. The employees 
alleged that the wages of some employees 
were below the rates of the provincial male 
minimum wage scale but the employer 
claimed they were in accordance with the 
scale or better. A satisfactory adjustment is 
reported to have been made. 


A cessation of work by fishermen on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island in May was 
noted in the June issue of the Lasour Gazerte. 
Further information indicates that this dis- 
pute was confused with a strike of salmon 
fishermen in the Gulf of Georgia. 


A dispute involving electrical workers and 
other building trades early in June on one 
building in Vancouver, B.C., has been reported 
in the press. The representatives of the parties 
concerned have reported that no strike oc- 
curred. The owner of the building had stipu- 
lated that union wages and conditions were 
to be observed by contractors and work was 
suspended for a short time to draw up a scale 
for the sub-contractors, 

A dispute involving painters on one build- 
ing in Toronto, Ont., on June 3 has been re- 
ported. It appears that the unions objected 
to the rate of 25 cents per hour paid to 
painters instead of the union rate of 75 cents 
per hour and picketed the job, but that no 
cessation of work occurred. 

A cessation of work by longshoremen at 
Picton, Ont., at the end of June has been 
reported in the press. Full particulars have 
not been received but it appears that work 
was resumed on July 2, the wage rate having 
been increased. from 30 cents per hour to 
40 cents. 

Floorlayers (hardwood) numbering about 
forty, working for a number of firms in To- 
ronto, Ont., are reported to have ceased work 
between June 10 and June 15, securing in- 
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creases In wages from 25 cents and 30 cents 
per hour to 50 cents and 80 cents, also a re- 
duction in hours to forty per week. 

In connection with a strike of restaurant 
‘employees in Edmonton, Alta., from May 7 to 
\May 9, 1935 (jLABour ‘GazEeTTE, June, 1935, 
ip. 518), a number of persons were arrested on 
(charges of unlawful assembly, etc. Thirteen 
iwere convicted by the magistrate and on ap- 
peal to the District Court Judge, in June, the 
charges against two were dismissed owing to 
ansufficient identification, two were released on 
recognizance of $200.00 each for six months, 
iand sentences of imprisonment were confirmed 
an the cases of the others, one being for six 
months and the others for three months. 

In connection with the strike of coal miners 
at Corbin, B.C., January 2 to March 7, 1935 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, June 1935, page 514 and pre- 
ceding issues), a disturbance occurred on April 
17 as a result of which a number were arrested 
on charges of assault, etc. One man convicted 
of assault was also charged with perjury and 
in June elected for trial by jury at the fall 
assizes. Appeals against convictions for assault 
thave been entered by six men, and will be 
dealt with in October. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

SALMON FISHERMEN, GULF or GeoralA, B/C. 
—A large percentage of the fishermen involved 
in a strike commencing about May 16, de- 
manding higher prices for fish from the can- 
ning companies, resumed work early in June, 
@ compromise having been reached. The re- 
mainder similarly resumed work about June 
26. It has been reported also that a number 
of employees in one cannery at Deep Bay 
secured an increase in wages. 


iGoLp MINERS, Brinck River, ETc. (‘CARIBOO 
‘District), B:C.—As stated in the last issue of 
the Lasour GaAzETTE most of the employees 
involved in this dispute resumed work in the 
three large mines on May 23, an increase in 
wages having been agreed upon. As suggested 
by the western representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, a Board of ‘Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was applied for in June 
and work was resumed by the middle of the 
month in the other mines except one employ- 
ing a small number of workers. 


Fur Dressers, St. Joun’s, P.Q—As stated 
in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE a 
number of the employees on strike were re- 
placed, partly by men from Montreal. The 
latter returned to ‘Montreal, and other work- 
ers were secured locally. Finally on June 10 
about thirty of the strikers were re-engaged. 
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iLoccers, NuipicoN District, Ont—Em- 
ployees, cutting and peeling logs for a number 
of pulpwood and railway tie contractors, ceased 
work on June 19, demanding increases in piece 
rates and improvements in camp conditions. 
Increases in piece rates from $3.25 per cord to 
$4.00 were demanded and for monthly paid 
men from $35.00 with board to $45.00. 


WomMeEN’s CLoTHING Factory WORKERS 
(CLOAKMAKERS), GUELPH, ONT.—Operations in 
one factory were suspended from June 21 to 
June 25, owing to a dispute between the em- 
ployer and the International Ladies’ Ganment 
Workers’ Union. The union officials demanded 
increases in wages and as a result of mediation 
by an officer of the provincial Department of 
Labour a compromise was reached. 


GRANITE AND SToNE Currters, IBERVILLE, P.Q. 
—Employees in two stone cutting establish- 
- ments ceased work on June 8 demanding in- 
creases in wages from 50 cents per hour to 
75 cents. About forty helpers were indirectly 
affected. Work was resumed on June 13, in- 
creases to 60 cents and 65 cents per hour being 
granted, while labourers in one establishment 
received increases of 5 cents and 10 cents per 
hour. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL WorKERS, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
—Employees on one building ceased work on 
June 20 demanding an increase in wages from 
75 cents per hour to 90 cents and recognition of 
the Structural Steel and Ornamental Iron 
Workers Unit of the One Big Union. As a 
result of the mediation of the Chief ‘Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Department of Labour, the 
rate was increased to 80 cents per hour and 
work was resumed on June 27. 


(LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C—A _ cessa- 
tion of work by longshoremen, loading and 
unloading ocean going ships, occurred on June 
5, following notification by the Shipping Fed- 
eration of British Columbia that the agree- 
ment between the Federation and the Van- 
couver and District Waterfront Workers’ As- 
sociation, to be in effect from November, 1934, 
to October 31, 1937 (Lanour Gazerrz, Novem- 
ber, 1934, page 1,062), was cancelled. The 
union had required its members to refuse to 
handle cargoes to and from Powell River, 
where a longshoremen’s dispute was in pro- 
gress. Similar action had been taken on sev- 
eral occasions previously. A dispute as to 
the assignment of men from the union. hall 
instead of the employers’ hall had arisen and 
the Shipping Federation had applied for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (Lasour ‘Gazetrs, June 
1935, page 512). On cancelling the agreement, 


the Federation withdrew the application. Fur- 
ther proceedings in this connection are out- 
lined on page 607. The Federation then 
signed an agreement with the Canadian Water- 
front Workers’ Association, incorporated under 
the Societies Act of British Columbia. Work 
was carried on to some extent by members of 
this union and the docks were picketed by 
the strikers. On June 19 a disturbance oc- 
curred in which a number of police, pickets 
and bystanders were injured. ‘Twenty-three 
persons including one woman and two boys 
were arrested on charges of inciting to riot, 
rioting, assault, damaging property, carrying 
offensive weapons, etc. From time to time 
the number of men engaged at loading and 
unloading boats was increased so that by the 
end of the month nearly 700 men were work- 
ing and nearly all cargoes were being handled. 
On June 24 the strikers were reported to 
have voted 500 to 66 against resuming work. 
A sympathetic strike of water transport work- 
ers is outlined below. 


(CoaAstAL LONGSHOREMEN, SHIPS CREWS, 
Suir (LINers, Boom Loa Workers, VANCOUVER, 
AND LONGSHOREMEN, NEW ‘WESTMINSTER, 
(CHEMAINUS, ETC——The Vancouver and Dis- 
trict Waterfront Workers’ Association is af- 
fiiated with the Longshoremen and Water 
Transport ‘Workers of Canada, which on June 
15 called out the members of its other affiliated 
unions om a sympathetic strike, in Vancouver 
and other ports, except some working under 
recently signed agreements with employers. 
The representatives of these unions had met 
the executive of the Shipping Federation and 
proposed that negotiations with the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association 
should be re-opened but this was refused. 
The strike involved about 400 seamen and 
members of ship’s crews on some boats, mem- 
bers of the Seafarers’ Industrial Union, long- 
shoremen handling cargoes for coastal boats, 
about 270, members of the Coastwise Long- 
shoremen and Freight Handlers’ Association, 
longshoremen at New Westminster, about 300, 
and at Chemainus, about 60, also boom log 
workers, members of the Log Export Workers’ 
Association, and members of the Shiplining 
and Fitting Workers’ Association. The crews 
on most of the ships did not strike but parts 
of the crews of some ships ceased work, in 
some cases delaying the ship until they were 
replaced. The longshoremen at other ports 
did not cease work but in some cases refused 
to handle cargoes from Vancouver. In most 
cases these were handled by other men. At 
New Westminster the Mayor attempted to 
bring about a resumption of work and, when 
the strikers refused, arranged that the work 
would be done by other men under police pro- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1935* 


Industry 
occupation and locality 


Number 


workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to June, 1935 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Gulf of Geor- 
a a a i 


Mining, Erc.— 
Gold miners, Bridge River, etc. 
(Cariboo District), B.C....... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
Fur dressers, St. Johns, P.Q... 


Leather garment workers, To- 
Forme, One Mae MY Bemis 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man.. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont 


Oo) © 8 2) ee ee se 6 66 ses 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Powell River, 
B.C 


500 


100 


5,000 |Commenced May 16, 1935; for increase in rates for 


2,000 


200 


1, 250 


575 


1,500 


salmon; terminated June 26, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced May 5, 1935; for increase in wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 21, 1935; for increased wages, 
improved conditions and reinstatement of dis- 
charged workers; terminated June 8, 1935; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced May 7, 1935; for recognition of union 
and changes in working conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


Alleged lockout; April 7, 1935; re employment of 
members of one union only; unterminated. 


Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition 
and union wage scale; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1935 


Loaaina— 
Loggers, Nipigon District, Ont.. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory wor- 
Aah (cloakmakers), Guelph, 
ING eta. Reh Nati cotta. « Mink Zk, 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Granite and stone cutters, Iber- 
ville, P.Q 


Cd 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Structural steel workers, Win- 
bipegiiMan’: | 38d. ia . relies: 


2,100 


15,000 |Commenced June 19, 1935; for increase in piece 


rates and improved camp conditions; untermin- 
ated. 


300 |Commenced June 21, 1935; for increased wages; 


176 


terminated June 25, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced June 8, 1935; for increased wages; ter- 
minated June 12, 1935; compromise. 


240 |Commenced June 20, 1935; for increased wages and 


recognition of union; terminated June 26, 1935; 
compromise. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Number Time 
Industry of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 
involved days 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Vancouver, 
Rie. ., Se ees. Cee 927 20,000 |Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 
agreement; unterminated. 
Coastal longshoremen, ships’ 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
and longshoremen, New 
Westminster, Chemainus, etc. 1,000 10,000 |Commenced June 15, 1935; sympathy with long- 


shoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 5; 
unterminated. 





tection. These became members of a new 
union, the Royal City ‘Waterfront Workers’ 
Association, incorporated under the Societies 
Act of British Columbia. Employers organized 
the Fraser River Shipping Board which signed 
an agreement with the new union, one of the 
provisions being that all disputes shall be re- 
ferred to the Mayor whose decision is to be 
final. A sawmill at Chemainus was closed as 


a result of longshoremen refusing to handle the 
cargoes. Some logging camps were also re- 
ported to be closed down, in some cases owlng 
to fire risk. Many of the members of ships 
crews and longshoremen on the coast are work- 
ing under agreements between their employers 
and unions not involved im the sympathetic 
strike. Several of these are outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular dis- 
putes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as be- 
ginning in May was 47 and 9 were still in 
effect from the previous month, making a 
total of 56 disputes in progress during the 


month, involving 14,000 workers with a time 
loss of 88,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 47 disputes beginning in May, 4 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 5 over 
proposed wage reductions and 9 over other 
wage questions, 3 over questions respecting 
working hours, 16 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 7 over other questions of working ar- 
rangements and 3 over questions of trade 
union recognition. During May settlements 
were reached in 38 disputes, of which 9 were 
in favour of workers, 16 im favour of em- 
ployers and 13 resulted in compromise. In 
3 other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations, 

A dispute involving 2,000 coal miners at 
Blaenavon, Monmouthshire, which begam 
March 25 against a dismissal of some of the 
older miners, was still in effect at the end. 
of May. 


Belgium 


Following a decision of the National Joint 
Commission for Mines in ‘March to regulate 
wages in coal mines according to variations 
in the cost of living, which decision involved 
a reduction of 5 per cent in wages, a number 
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of strikes occurred in the Charleroi coal 
fields during May, involving at one time 
nearly 20,000 miners in a demand for an 
increase of 5 per cent in wages. A settlement 
was reached May 25 providing for an ad- 
vance of 24 per cent and further adjustments 
to be made later. 


France 


A dispute involving 4,000 leather glove 
workers at Millau which began December 27, 
1934 against proposed wage reductions of 25 
per cent and more was reported to have 
terminated May 31, but no information as 
to the terms of settlement has been noted. 


Netherlands 


The number of disputes which began in 
the year 1934, was 148 and 152 in effect 
during the year involving 432 establishments 
and directly affecting 5,830 workers. The 
time loss for the year was 114,200 working 
days. 


India 


Statistics for the year 1934 show the number 
of disputes for the year as 159, involving 
220,808 workers, with a time loss of 4,775,559 
working days. Over 90 per cent of the total 
time loss for the year occurred in cotton and 
woollen mills. Of the 140 disputes which 
began during the year, 107 were over wages 
questions, one over: bonus, 24 over personnel, 
6 over leave and hours and 2 over other 
causes. Of the 157 disputes which terminated 
during the year, the workers were successful 
in 32, partially successful in 25 and unsuccess- 
ful in 100, 


Philippine Islands 


The number of strikes and other industrial 
disputes adjusted through the Philippine 
Bureau of Labour reported for the year 
1933 was 59 and 8,066 workers were involved. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1934 was 1,740, and 1,770 were in pro- 
gress during the year, involving 11,392,860 
workers with a total time loss for the year 
of 19,308,650 working days. While these 
figures are much greater than those for the 
year 1929, the numbers of disputes and work- 
ers involved are considerably less than during 
the war and the years immediately after the 
war. The time loss figures for these latter 
years are not available but the time loss for 
1934 was not much more than half as great 
as that for the year 1927 and for the year 
1928. 
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The number of disputes beginning in 
March was 142 and 123 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
265 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 98,000 workers with a time loss of 
1,200,000 working days. 


The strikes of lumber workers in the State 
of Washington and also in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia which were mentioned in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazetre continued in June. 
In a number of mills where settlements had 
been made, the strike was resumed early in 
June. By June 20, compromise settlements 
had been reached in some towns in Washing- 
ton and several thousand workers were 
returning to work, but in other places the 
strikes continued. 


At Toledo, Ohio, on June 5, a one day 
strike of electrical workers was temporarily 
settled on agreement to refer the matter to 
arbitration, but the strike was resumed when 
negotiations broke down and electrical power 
was seriously reduced in the city for four 
days until a settlement was reached through 
government intervention June 17, when an 
immediate increase in wages of 5 per cent 
was conceded, and further demanded increases 
referred to arbitration. 


A two months’ strike of street car em- 
ployees at Omaha, Nebraska, ended June 
21, during which time there were outbreaks 
of violence and the militia was called out 
to enforce order. ; 


According to recent information published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, coal 
production in Canada during the first quarter 
of 1935 amounted to 3,559,083 tons, a 7 per 
cent increase over the output im the corres- 
ponding period of 1984. The January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1935 output included 2,292,858 
tons of bituminous coal, 167,298 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal, and 1,098,932 tons of lignite 
coal. Imports of coal into Canada during the 
first three months of 1985 were recorded at 
1,502,659 tons or 10 per cent below the total 
for corresponding period of 1934. Customs’ 
records show that 91,754 tons of Canadian 
coal were exported during the first quarter of 
the current year. 


(Canadian coal mines furnished employment 
to 27,563 men in January, 26,066 men in Feb- 
ruary and 27,766 men in March. These mines 
produced approximately 68 per cent of their 
possible output; 30-2 per cent of the output 
loss was due to lack of orders. The average 
output per man during January, February and 
March was 131 tons or 2°6 tons per man day. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


- HREE new decisions were given recently 

by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No.1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, April, 1935, page 
319, and in previous issues; and the fifth report 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from October 1, 1930, to September 30, 
1933, was issued as a supplement to the issue 
of December, 1933. 

The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement, concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the rail- 
ways during the continuance of the war. It 
has power to determine all differences arising 
between the railway companies and members 
of any of the six railway brotherhoods, “in- 
cluding the interpretation of wage schedules or 
agreements having due regard to the rights of 
the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way Brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and ‘Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 441.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


On January 5, 1935, the position of telegraph 
operator in the freight office at Depot Harbour, 
Ontario, was temporarily abolished for the 
duration of the closed’ season of navigation. 
The employees contended that when the oper- 
ator’s position was thus abolished, the post was 
filled by a clerk who did the work previously 
assigned to the operator, with the exception of 
sending and receiving telegrams on the wire 
direct. This action, the employees claimed, 
was a violation of Clause “B” Article 1, 
Schedule of Rules and Wages for Telegraphers 
and Assistants, which declared that: 

“ Hstablished positions shall not be discon- 
tinued and new ones created under a different 
title covering the same class of work, for the 
purpose of reducing rates of pay.” 

The Railway’s contention was that during 
the open season of navigation the staff in the 
General Agent’s Office at Depot Harbour con- 


sisted of twelve regular positions, including 
that of telegraph operator. Excluding the 
telegrapher, the balance of the staff was em- 
braced under another wage schedule. In 
accordance with practice of many years’ stand- 
ing, upon cessation of navigation last Fall this 
staff was materially reduced, due to decline 
in volume of business handled through that 
port; and included in this seasonal reduction 
of staff was the position of telegraph operator. 
The winter staff at Depot Harbour now con- 
sists only of the General Agent and three 
clerks. As it is only during the open season 
of navigation that it is necessary to have 
direct telegraphic communication with Depot 
Harbour, any additional clerical duties which 
may be assigned to this telegrapher by the 
General agent cannot thereby be regarded as 
work to which such telegrapher is exclusively 
entitled. 

The Board found that the question resolved 
itself into one as to whether in changes conse- 
quent upon reductions of staff a position should 
be filled by an employee under the tele- 
graphers’ agreement or under the clerks and 
freight handlers’ agreement. The fact that 
employees at a station may be working under 
two agreements does not justify the engage- 
ment of two employees when the service of 
only one employee is required. It was not 
admitted that the action taken in the case in 
question was @ violation of Clause “B,” Article 
1 of the Schedule of Rules and Wages of Tele- 
graphers. It further developed that the opera- 
tor’s position was re-established on April 25, 
and is to be maintained at least until after 
the close of navigation at the end of the cur- 
rent season. The operator was retained in 
employment throughout previous winter 
seasons. 

The Board’s decision was therefore that the 
operator’s position, having been re-established 
for the current season of navigation, arrange- 
ments should be made to reinstate the former 
operator in the position and the parties should 
confer further as to subsequent seasons. 


Case No. 442.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


A dispute arose as to the method of filling 
the position involving charge of the station at 
Westfort, Ontario. The employees’ contention 
was that this station had been maintained for 
many years and since December 1, 1910, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers have incor- 


JuLy, 1985. 
porated the position in the Telegraphers’ 
Agreement. 


Under the terms of the current agreement, 
clause (g), Anticle 2, telegraphers have the 
exclusive right.to any position incorporated in 
the wage schedule. This was carried out until 
September 30, 1934, on which date the regu- 
larly assigned agent was retired on pension, 
thereby creating a vacancy. It was claimed 
that the management then disregarded the 
agreement by extending the authority of the 
agent at Fort William to include Westfort 
and place one of the clerical staff at Fort 
William in charge of the agency at Westfort, 
and have declined to assign the vacancy to an 
employee carried on the Telegraphers’ senior- 
ity list. The employee placed in charge of the 
agency at Westfort is not carried on the Tele- 
graphers’ seniority list; therefore has no 
legitimate right to a job included in the Tele- 
graphers’ agreement. 


The employees also pointed out that this 
agency has not been discontinued, as when a 
station is discontinued it is entirely abandoned, 
but this has not beem done. They further con- 
tended that the railway had violated the last 
paragraph of Article 1, viz: 


“Established positions shall not be discon- 
tinued and new ones created under a different 
title covering the same class of work for the 
purpose of reducing the rate of pay.” 


The railway’s contention was that after the 
removal of the station from its former loca- 
tion in the town of Westfort to its present 
location near the outskirts of the town, the 
work was materially changed, the accounting 
and similar work being transferred to the 
Fort William agency, while the handling of 
express, baggage, tickets and money orders 
has been retained at Westfort. In view of 
this change and as the former agent was 
retiring from the service, 16 was decided to 
change the status to that of a sub-agency, 
and the man who had previously been em- 
ployed at this point as checker was placed in 
charge as sub-agent at a rate of $125 per 
month. 

The Board considered that while existing 
conditions are maintained at Westfort the 
agency should be regarded as continuing to 
come within the provisions of the tele- 
graphers’ agreement. It having been made 
evident that there was justfication for a 
revision of the rate of pay of the position, 
the parties should confer in regard to this 
question and subject to this consideration 
the claim of the employees is sustained. 
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Case No. 443.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


A dispute arose as to whether moves made 
by trains at six specified points constituted 
side trips under Article 3 (EK) of Engineers’ 
and Firemen’s Schedules. 

This clause reads:—“ Engineers (or Fire- 
men) will be paid not less than ten (10) 
miles for doubling and actual miles in ex- 
cess of ten (10) miles. 

“Engineers (or Firemen) except on 
assigned runs, making side trips on _ sub- 
divisions will be paid on the same basis as 
doubling and be paid terminal switching at 
the turn-around point on the side trip. 

“Engineers (or Firemen) om assigned runs 
which include a side trip as part of their 
regular assignment will be paid actual miles, 
plus detention and switching at turn-around 
point on side trip.” 

The employees contended that in all cases 
where trains are required to make move- 
ments of more than one-half mile off their 
direct route on to another subdivision such 
movement constitutes a side trip within the 
meaning of the foregoing schedule rules. 
They directed the attention of the Board to 
the decision in Case No. 177 which, in their 
opinion, fully supports their contention in 
regard to this dispute. 

The railway conceded that one point in 
the six specified constituted a move from a 
station to an outside function point, but in 
the other five cases the contention is that 
it never was the intention that such moves, 
within station limits, should be classed and 
paid for as side trips. These cases were paid 
as side trips, for a time, due to misunder- 
standing on the part of the timekeeper, but 
when the error was noted the payments were 
stopped. 

The Board found that following its decision 
in Case No. 177, it was arranged between 
representatives of the Railways and of the 
Employees that the arbitrary allowance of 
ten miles previously paid for side trips on 
regularly assigned runs should be discon- 
tinued, actual mileage plus detention and 
switching at turn-around points on the side 
trips being substituted therefor. This arrange- 
ment continued in effect for approximately 
seven years. A new schedule rule, Article 3, 
Clause E, was adopted for the engineers in 
1930, and for the firemen in 1931; it was 
indicated that under these rules detention 
and switching at turn-around points on side 
trips were paid for up to 1933 in all the 
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“eases mentioned. This practice would 
appear to indicate that there was a mutual 
understanding of the intent of the existing 
rules at the time they were adopted which 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ 


became effective in practice for a period of 
approximately three years. 
On the basis of the existing rules, the 


claim of the employees was sustained. 


BOARD OF 


ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


REPORT has been received of one case 

recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the LAasour Gazette, May, 1935, page 
406, and in previous issues. 


The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1,060. The text of the memoran- 
dum of the agreement made between the rail- 
ways and the employees concerned for the 
establishment of the Board was given in these 
summaries. 


The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to re-appointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the ‘Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made, in the agreement con- 
stituting the Board, for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any ‘ase in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. 


Case No. 170—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


On October 1, 1934 the position of senior 
clerk, Rockingham, NS., (rate of pay $140.00 
per month) became vacant owing to the death 
of the then occupant. The position was not 
bulletined but was filled by a clerk who was 
paid the scheduled rate until January 8, 1935, 


at which time it is contended it was abolished. 
In the meantime on December 3, 1934, the 
position of record clerk, rate $121.00 was set up 
temporarily for the winter season, and on 
January 9, the clerk who had been paid the 
senior clerk’s rate was reduced to car checker. 

The employees contended that the duties 
of senior clerk were still in existence and 
were being performed by a lower rated em- 
ployee, and claimed that under Article 3, Rule 
“D” of the schedule, the management was re- 
quired to bulletin the vacancy, but this they 
did not do, although they were requested on 
several occasions to do so. 


The contention of the railways was that 
when the senior clerk’s position was abolished 
on January 8, 1935, any supervisory duties 
which had been attached to this position were 
assumed by the station agent and the yard 
agent, and the claim that the senior clerk’s 
work was performed by the record clerk can- 
not be substantiated. It was also contended 
that the record clerk’s position had been set 
up temporarily during the previous winters 
and the same practice was followed this year, 
so that when the senior clerk’s position was 
abolished in January additional staff was not 
taken on to perform the work over and above 
the normal staff of previous years. In view 
of the fact that there is a station agent, 
yard agent and yardmaster, all located in 
the same office at Rockingham, it was con- 
sidered there was no necessity for a senior 
clerk. 


The Board was of the opinion that when 
the position of senior clerk rated at $140.00 
per month, became vacant on October 1, 1934, 
and was filled, that it should have been bul- 
letined in accordance with Article 3, Rule “ D” 
of the existing schedule. In view of the oral 
evidence adduced at the time of hearing the 
Board considered that when additional clerical 
staff is required at Rockingham Yard the two 
parties should confer and mutually agree upon 
the classification and rate of the position or 
positions, having due regard to the nature of 
the work and the provisions of the schedule 
applicable thereto. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
IN 1935 


HE Parliament of Canada during its 
recent session, which opened on Jan- 
uary 17 amd closed on July 5, 1935, enacted 
new laws providing for unemployment insur- 
ance, unemployment relief and for public 
works to stimulate employment, for minimum 
wages, the eight-hour day and a weekly rest- 
day in industrial undertakings in accordiance 
with draft conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and for fair 
wages and hours on public works, for loans 
to assist in the construction of houses, and 
for the establishment of an Economic Coun- 
cil and a Trade and Industry Commission. 
Amendments to the Criminal Code were also 
of interest to wage-earners. 


Motions were adopted by Parliament to 
approve the draft conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference regarding sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, the marking of 
heavy weights on packages for transportation 
by vessels and the protection of workers 
employed in loading and unloading ships, 
providing for a weekly rest-day, and’ eight- 
hour day and forty-eight hour week in 
industrial undertakings and for minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. Legislation to imple- 
ment the seamen’s and dockers’ conventions 
was embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 
1934. This statute, however, has not been 
proclaimed in effect. The formal ratifications 
of the conventions on weekly rest, hours of 
labour and minimum wages were transmitted 
to the League of Nations on March 21 and 
April 25, 1935, respectively. 

Unemployment Relief and Public Works 

The Relief Act, 1935, which received the 
Royal Assent on May 4, is generally similar 
in its terms to the Relief Act of 1934. The 
text of the 1935 statute was given in the April 
issue of the Lasour GazerTTe at p. 321. 

The Supplementary Public Works Construc- 
tion Act provides that, in addition to the 
works and undertakings provided for by the 
Public Works Construction Act, 1934, further 
projects shall be undertaken for the purpose 
of accelerating recovery of trade and: industry. 
The Act enables the Governor in Council to 
authorize the execution and completion of 
the works and undertakings in the Schedule 
to the Act which include work throughout 
Canada on railways, rivers, harbours and 
canals, geological surveys, conservation works, 
public buildings, camp sites, landing fields, etc. 
In the execution of such works, as far as 
practicable and consistent with reasonable 
efficiency and economy, first consideration is 

12412} 


to be given to the employment of those who, 
if available and competent, are most in need 
in the locality in which the works are to be 
performed without any discrimination what- 
soever, preference being shown to unemployed 
ex-service men and unemployed married and 
single men with dependants. The sum of 
$18,000,000 is appropriated to meet obligations 
arising under these sections of the Act. 

The Governor in Council may also autho- 
rize the guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest, over a period of two years, of equip- 
ment securities of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways up to a principal amount of $8,000,000 
and of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany up to a principal amount of $7,000,000, 
to assist these railways in bettering their 
equipment. 


Unemployment and Social Insurance 


A summary of the Bill which has become the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act and 
which was based on the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of the United Kingdom was given in 
the February issue of the Lasour GazeTTEe at 
pp. 135-189 and the principal amendments 
made by Parliament were outlined in the 
June issue at pp. 507-508. The full title of 
this Act, which received the Royal Assent on 
June 28 is “An Act to establish an Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Commission, to 
provide for a National Employment Service, 
for insurance against unemployment, for aid to 
unemployed persons, and for other forms of 
Social Insurance and Security and for pur- 
poses related thereto.” The Act came into 
force on being assented to but contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund! are not 
payable until a date to be fixed by the Com- 
mission to be set up to administer the Act. 


The Commission to be known as the Em- 
ployment and Social Insurance Commission is 
to consist of three members to be appointed 
by the Governor in Council. One member is 
to be the Chief Commissioner and of the 
other two, one is to be appointed after con- 
sultation with workers’ organizations and the 
other after consultation with employers’ organi- 
zations. Each Commissioner is to hold 
office for ten years subject to his earlier re- 
moval for cause or permanent incapacity. 
Commissioners must retire at the age of 
seventy years but if under that age are 
eligible for re-appointment on the expira- 
tion of their term of office. They are to be 
paid such salaries as are fixed by the 
Governor in Council. The Commission is to 
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undertake investigations for the purpose of: 
making proposals to the Governor in Council 
for the extension of insurance to employments 
at present excepted from the Act, for assisting 
during unemployment persons who are or- 
dinarily employed in excepted employments 
‘and those who, while ordinarily employed in 
insurable employment, are not for the time 
being entitled to benefit, and for providing, 
in co-operation with educational authorities 
or otherwise, physical and industrial training 
and instruction for the unemployed with a 
view to their rehabilitation. 

The Commission is to organize and main- 
tain an employment service for the Dominion 
with regional divisions and employment offices 
within each division. The central office in 
each regional division is to be used as a 
clearing house for information concerning va- 
gancies and applications for employment, and 
such offices are to be co-ordinated so that the 
information obtained in any regional division 
may be available to workers and employers in 
‘other divisions. The ‘Commission may estab- 
lish local committees, including members 
chosen after consultation with workers and 
employers, to advise the Commission and it 
may also authorize loans to workers travelling 
to places where work is available. The Em- 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act passed in 
1918 may be repealed on proclamation. 

All persons 16 years and over, employed 


under contract of service or apprenticeship, © 


are to be insured against unemployment, with 
the following exceptions: persons employed in 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry, fishing, 
lumbering and logging, (exclusive of such saw- 
mills as are reasonably continuous in their 
operation), hunting and trapping, transporta- 
tion by water or by air, stevedoring, domestic 
service, excluding employment in a club or in 
any trade or business carried on for the pur- 
poses of gain; persons employed as nurses, 
teachers, including teachers of music and 
dancing, whether engaged in schools, colleges, 
or in a private capacity, members of the 
military, naval or air forces and of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police or other police, 
members of the permanent public service of 
the Dominion or of a province or employees 
of a municipal authority; any person em- 
ployed as agent paid by commission or fees 
or a share of the profits, who is mainly de 
pendent on earnings from some other occupa- 
tion or is ordinarily employed as agent by 
more than one employer, and his employment 
under no one of them is that on which he is 
mainly dependent for his livelihood; persons 
employed otherwise than by way of manual 
Jabour and at a rate of remuneration exceed- 
ing in value two thousand dollars a year or, 


in cases where such employment involves 
part time service only, at a rate of remunera- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, is equivalent to a rate of remuneration 
exceeding two thousand dollars a year for 
full time service, provided that any person in 
respect of whom contributions have been paid 
for not less than five hundred weeks may con- 
tinue as an insured contributor; persons in 
employment of a casual nature otherwise than 
for the purpose of the employer’s trade or 
business or in employment of any class which 
may be specifically excepted by the Commis- 
sion as being a subsidiary employment and 
not the principal means of livelihood; any 
person employed by his consort or any person 
employed without wages for his parent or the 
person on whom he is dependent for his 
maintenance, and finally, persons paid for 
playing in any games. The Commission may 
add to or restrict the list of excepted em- 
ployments in order to remove any anomalies 
in the operation of the Act. 

Any person employed in a seasonal occu- 
pation lasting ordinarily twenty-four weeks or 
less in a year and not ordinarily employed in 
any other insurable employment or one who 
habitually works for less than the ordinary 
working day may claim exemption from the 
Commission. 

An Unemployment Insurance Fund is to 
be established, made up of contributions by 
employers, workers, and the Government of 
Canada. The weekly contribution in respect. 
of an adult male worker is 25c from the 
worker and a like sum from his employer. 
In respect of an adult female worker the 
contribution is 21 cents from each. ‘Lower 
rates are fixed for those between 18 and! 21 
years of age and those 17 years and 16 years 
respectively. The employer is to pay both con- 
tributions but may deduct the worker’s share 
from wages. The Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the payment of contri- 
butions by means of unemployment insurance 
stamps affixed to unemployment books or 
cards. The Dominion Government contribu- 
tion to the Unemployment Insurance Fund is 
fixed at one-fifth of the aggregate amount 
contributed by employers and workers. 


The three statutory conditions for the re- 
celipt of benefit by an insured contributor 
are:—(1) that not less than forty weekly 
contributions have been paid during the two 
years immediately preceding the date of 
claiming benefit; (2) that he has made ap- 
plication for benefit in the prescribed manner 
and proves that since the date of the applica- 
tion he has been continuously unemployed; 
and (3) that he is capable of, and available 
for, work but is unable to obtain suitable 
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employment. Special terms are laid down for 
contributors who, during any part of the two 
years, are incapacitated for work or em- 
ployed in an excepted employment of 
in business on their own account. A 
person is deemed to be “continuously 
unemployed” if he is unemployed for 
three days, whether consecutive or _ not, 
within a period of six consecutive days. 
Two such continuous periods separated by 
not more than six weeks are to be treated 
aS one continuous period of unemployment. 
But any period during which a person fails 
to satisfy the third statutory condition or 1s 
disqualified for benefit or deemed not to be 
unemployed is to be excluded in the compu- 
tation of continuous unemployment unless 1t 
is proved in the first two cases that he was 
incapable of work through definite physical or 
mental disability. As to the third statutory 
condition, a person is not deemed to have 
refused “suitable employment” if he has re- 
fused an offer of a job arising in consequence 
of a strike or lockout or at wages lower or 
on conditions less favourable than those he 
might reasonably have expected to obtain 
having regard to his usual occupation or has 
refused employment in his usual occupation 
at lower wages or on less favourable condi- 
tions than those laid down in collective agree- 
ments or recognized by reasonable and fair 
employers. It is stipulated, however, that 
after the lapse of a reasonable interval, em- 
ployment shall not be considered unsuitable 
only because it is at lower wages or in an- 
other occupation but no contributor is to lose 
his right to benefit for refusing to accept a 
job on condition that he refrain from Joining a 
trade union or if he would lose his member- 
ship or right to membership in a trade union. 

An insured contributor is disqualified for 
the receipt of benefit:—(a) if he has lost work 
owing to a trade dispute at the premises 
where he was employed unless he proves that 
he is not interested in the dispute and does 
not belong to the class of workers affected by 
it; (b) if it is proved by an officer of the Com- 
mission that he has neglected to avail him- 
self of an opportunity for work; (c) if he has 
lost his work owing to misconduct, or left it 
without good cause; (d) while he is an in- 
mate of a prison or other public institution or 
is, permanently or temporarily, out of Canada; 
or (e) while he is in receipt of an old age 
pension under an Old Age Pensions Act. 

The unemployment benefit payable to in- 
sured persons who fulfil the statutory con- 
ditions is $1 a day or $6 per week for adult 
males with proportionate amounts for other 
classes. Benefit is payable for not more than 
an aggregate of 78 days of continuous unem- 
ployment in any benefit year. Additional 


benefit is payable to any person who is en- 
titled to ordinary benefit and who has made not 
less than 100 contributions during the preceding 
five or less complete insurance years. Such 
additional benefit is calculated at the rate of 
one day’s benefit for every weekly contribu- 
tion paid for him in the five years or less 
preceding the year in which additional bene- 
fit is to be paid, less one day for every three 
days’ benefit he has already received on ac- 
count of those years. Two contributions on 
behalf of a person under 18 are reckoned as 
one, fractions of days are disregarded for the 
purposes of this section and the additional 
days must not extend beyond twelve months 
from the date on which he first makes appli- 
cation for benefit after having fulfilled the 
first statutory condition. 

Questions as to the employments and per- 
sons covered by the Act and as to rates of 
contribution are to be decided by the Com- 
mission. Machinery is provided for the deter- 
mination of claims for benefit. The Com- 
mission, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, is empowered to appoint one or 
more insurance officers for each regional divi- 
sion. Courts of referees to be set up in each 
regional divisiom are to consist of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and 
insured contributors chosen from panels of 
persons in these classes constituted by the 
Commission. The Governor in Council may 
appoint an umpire and deputy umpires from 
among the Judges of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada and the Superior Courts of the prov- 
inces. Claims for benefit are to be made in 
the first instance to an insurance officer, who 
if of the opinion that the claim ought to be 
allowed, may allow it. If the insurance of- 
ficer is not satisfied, he may refer the claim 
to the court of referees or, in certain cases, 
may himself disallow it. At the instance of 
an insurance officer or of an association of em- 
ployees of which the claimant is a member, 
and, in certain cases at the instance of the 
claimant, appeal may be taken from a deci- 
sion of a court of referees to the umpire 
whose decision is final. 

The Act provides for the appointment by 
the Governor in Council of an Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee consisting of 
a chairman and not less than four or more 
than six members representing equally em- 
ployers and employees. The Committee will 
advise and assist the Commission, report on 
the condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund and if the fund is, or is hkely to be- 
come, insufficient or more than sufficient to 
discharge its liabilities, the Committee is to 
make such recommendations for the amend- 
ment of the Act or regulations as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances. 
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The Commission may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, make regulations 
for carrying out the Act and may appoint 
inspectors to ensure compliance with it. Pen- 
alties are provided for fraudulently obtaining 
benefit or evading payments and for other 
violations of the Act or the regulations under 
it. 

With regard to national health, the Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of collectang 
information concerning any scheme, actual or 
proposed, for providing medical, dental, sur- 
gical and hospital care, and compensation for 
loss of earnings due to ill-health or accident, 
making such information available to per- 
sons interested, and examining and reporting 
on schemes on request of any province, muni- 
cipality or group of persons. In performing 
this duty the Commission is to co-operate, as 
far as possible, with any department of the 
Government of Canada, the Dominion Coun- 
cil of Health, or with provinces, municipalities, 
or associations. The Commission may also 
from time to time submit to the Governor in 
Council proposals for co-operation by the 
Dominion and may undertake special investi- 
gations with regard thereto subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council concerning 
the scope and nature of such investigation. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wages Act, which received 
the Royal Assent on June 28, is designed to 
give effect to the provisions of the Draft Con- 
vention concerning the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1928. The Act 
empowers the Governor in Cougceil, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
to create and by regulation provide for the 
operation by or under the Minister of ma- 
chinery whereby minimum rates of wages can 
be fixed for workers in specified rateable 
trades. Employers and workers concerned are 
to be associated in the operation of such ma- 
chinery in such manner as the Governor in 
Council may by regulation determine, but in 
any case in equal numbers and on equal 
terms. “ Rateable trades” are defined as 
“those trades or parts of trades (in particu- 
lar, home-working trades) in which no ar- 
rangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages by collective agreement or otherwise 
and wages are exceptionally low.” “ Trade” 
includes manufacture and commerce and 
“worker” includes any employed person not 
under 16 years of age. Minimum wages so 
fixed are to be binding on employers and 
workers concerned so as not to be subject 
to abatement by means of individual agree- 
ment, or, except with the general or particu- 


lar authorization of the Minister, by collect- 
ive agreement. 

The Governor in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister which is to be 
made after the Minister has consulted or 
caused consultation as the Convention re- 
quires, may by regulation declare which trades 
or parts of trades are those rateable trades 
to which the minimum wage-fixing machin- 
ery shall be applied. Such trades are to be 
known as specified rateable trades. The ma- 
chinery is to be applied only in rateable 
trades after the Minister has consulted or 
caused consultation as required by the Con- 
vention* and has declared, by regulation of 
his Department, the nature and form of, and 
the methods to be followed in the operation 
of, the machinery as it is to be applied to 
that particular trade. This section and that 
providing for the creation of the minimum 
wage-fixing machinery are to come into force 
on proclamation. The International Labour 
Convention on which these sections are based 
provides that it shall come into force in any 
country twelve months after it has been rati- 
fied by the Government of that country. The 
Minimum Wage Convention was ratified by 
Canada on April 25, 1935, and cannot come 
into force in Canada until April 25, 1936. 
The Prime Minister stated in the House of 
Commons on June 20, 1935, that “it is de- 
sirable, therefore, that these sections that de- 
pend upon the convention for their validity 
should not come into force until proclama- 
tion on a date subsequent to the 25th day of 
April, 1936.” 

In other sections of the Act which came 
into force on enactment, it is provided that 
the Governor in Council, when satisfied that 
the trade and commerce or the public revenue 
of Canada is being injuriously affected by 
the absence of uniform minimum rates of 
wages or that workers throughout Canada are 
being oppressed by reason of the insufficiency 
of the wages being paid to them to enable 
them to maintain a suitable standard of 
living, may, by regulation, fix uniform mini- 
mum wages or fair and suitable rates of wages 
in the trade concerned and provide or indicate 
the necessary machinery for enforcing obser- 
vance and for punishing non-observance of 
such regulation. 

The Governor in Council is further em- 
powered to make regulations enabling the 
Minister or his nominee to permit any em- 





*Article 3 (1) of the Convention requires 
that before minimum wage-fixing machinery is 
applied in a trade or part of a trade, repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers concerned 
including representatives of their organizations, 
if any, shall be consulted, as well as any other 
specially qualified persons whom the competent 
authority deems it expedient to consult. 
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ployer or employers to pay wages at less 
than the minimum rate to workers who, by 
reason of age, infirmity or inexperience are 
incapable of doing the work of a competent 
worker, or to authorize any person, including 
an officer or employee of any provincial gov- 
ernment, to act as inspector or supervisor in 
connection with the enforcement of the Act; 
ensuring that employers and workers concerned 
are informed of the minimum rates of wages 
in force; prescribing the procedure for making 
orders as to wages effective; providing that 
whenever minimum rates have been fixed by 
one of the two methods laid down in the 
Act, the rates so fixed shall apply to em- 
ployers and workers engaged in that trade in 
lieu of the minimum rates fixed in that trade 
by the other method provided in the Act; 
granting to any board, commissioner, etc., 
authorized under the Act to fix minimum 
wages the powers of a commissioner under 
the Inquiries Act; empowering the Minister 
to permit delays to enable the orderly and 
proper application of the Act to industry and 
commerce and all necessary consultation and 
arrangement with relation thereto to be made; 
and making such other provision as, being 
consonant with the Convention, is necessary 
to enforce the Act and carry out its true 
intent and meaning. 


The Minister, or his nominee, with the 
powers conferred by the Inquiries Act, may, 
at any time, on the application of repre- 
sentatives of employers or workers, conduct 
an inquiry as to the minimum rates of wages 
required to enable a worker to maintain a 
suitable standard of living. 


An employer in a trade for which minimum 
wages have been fixed who is convicted of 
paying or agreeing to pay to any worker a 
wage less than the rate fixed is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding $5,000. A worker in 
the trade who has been paid less than the 
minimum rate may recover the difference as 
an ordinary debt but on a prosecution of an 
employer for paying less than the fixed mini- 
mum wage, the Court, in addition to impos- 
ing a penalty, may order payment to the 
employee concerned of the amount due. 
Every person who fails or omits to comply 
with the Act or regulations is liable, if the 
offence is one for which no other penalty is 
prescribed, to a fine not exceeding $50. 


Nothing in the Act is to be construed as 
Telieving any employer from the obligation 
to pay any minimum wages fixed by or under 
any provincial statute if such minimum wages 
are higher than the relevant minimum wage 
fixed under the Dominion Act. 


Hours of Labour 


The Limitation of Hours of Work Act, 
which received the Royal Assent on July 5, 
1935, and is to come into force three months 
thereafter, gives effect to the draft conven- 
tion respecting hours of work in industrial 
undertakings adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1919. The Bill, as pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, was sum- 
marized in the March issue of Tue Lazour 
Gazette at p. 233. During its progress in 
Parliament a number of amendments were 
made. 

The Act applies to mining and quarrying, 
manufacturing (including shipbuilding and 
electrical works), construction and transporta- 
tion, including the handling of goods at docks, 
warehouses, etc., but excluding transport by 
hand. Industries in which only members of 
the same family are employed are excluded 
and the Governor in Council is authorized 
to define the line of division separating in- 
dustry from commerce and agriculture for 
the purpose of determining the employers to 
whom the Act applies. 

The Act establishes an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight-hour week for persons in the 
specified industries except those who hold 
positions of supervision or management or 
who are employed in a confidential capacity. 
Where, by law, custom or agreement be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
or, where no such organizations exist, between 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, the 
hours of work on one or more days of the 
week are less than eight, the limit of eight 
hours may be exceeded on the remaining 
days of the week by the sanction of the Gov- 
ernor in Council or by agreement between 
such organizations or representatives but in 
no case may the daily limit be exceeded by 
more than one hour. 

Where persons are employed in shifts they - 
may be employed for more than 8 hours per 
day and 48 per week if the average number of 
hours over a period of three weeks does not, 
exceed that limit. The limit of hours may also 
be exceeded in case of accident, actual or 
threatened, or of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or: plant, or in case of ws major 
but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary working 
of the undertaking. In continuous processes 
carried on by a succession of shifts the limit of 
hours may also be exceeded provided: that the 
number of working hours does not average 
more than 56 per week. A clause added by 
the Senate provides that such regulation of 
hours must in no case affect any rest days 
which may be secured by the law of Canada to 
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the workers in such processes in compensation 
for the weekly rest day. 

The Bill as introduced provided that in ex- 
ceptional cases, where it is recognized that the 
daily limit of hours of work cannot be applied, 
and where agreements have been made be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organizations to 
increase the daily limit, the Governor in Coun- 
cil may give effect to such agreements pro- 
vided that the average number of hours per 
week over the number of weeks covered by 
such agreement does not exceed forty-eight. 
In the House of Commons, a further proviso 
was added that where such an agreement, em- 
bodying the basic principle of the eight-hour 
day, had been made, prior to December 31, 
1934, between a railway company and any 
employees’ organization, the provisions of such 
agreement relating to hours of employment are 
to continue in effect for “one year from the 
3lst March, 1935, unless suspended during such 
period by the Governor in Council.” A Senate 
amendment replaced the words quoted by the 
words “three months from the date of the 
coming into force of this Act.” The Act, 
itself, is to come into force three months after 
receiving the Royal Assent. 


Whenever the Governor in Council after 
consultation as required by the Convention 
(i.e. with the employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations concerned, if any) is satisfied that the 
work or any class of work in any industrial 
undertaking or any class of industrial undertak- 
img is preparatory or complementary so that 
it must necessarily be carried on outside the 
limits laid down for the general working of 
an establishment, or is essentially intermit- 
tent as when it does not require the worker to 
be continuously occupied, or must necessarily 
be performed in variable periods of employ- 
ment, or is seasonal or subject to intervals of 
discontinuance or variations in the supply of 
raw materials, or exceptional owing to pres- 
sure of work for the time being, he may, by 
regulation, except all or any employment at 
such work or class of work in such undertaking 
or class of undertakings. Such regulations are 
to provide that fair and humane conditions 
of labour with relation to hours of work shall 
prevail in such excepted employment and 
that any regulation made by reason of pres- 
sure of work shall be temporary. Whenever 
practicable, the maximum additional hours 
permitted are to be fixed by the regulations 
and in such case the rate of pay for overtime 
is not to be less than one and one-quarter times 
the regular rate. 

Employers must post notices showing the 
hours of work in conspicuous places or notify 
them by such other method as may be approved 


by the Governor in Council. The hours must 
be so fixed that the duration of the work does 
not exceed the limits prescribed by the Act 
and when so notified may not be changed ex- 
cepb in a manner approved by the Governor 
in Council. Rest intervals not reckoned as 
part of the working hours are to be notified in 
the same way. Employers must keep overtime 
records in prescribed form. An employer who 
violates or fails to comply with the Act or 
regulations is punishable on summary convic- 
tion for each offence by a fine not exceeding 
$100. A minimum fine of $20 in the original 
Bill was struck out. A section added by the 
House of Commons provides that nothing in 
the Act is to be construed as relieving any em- 
ployer from any obligation under any provin- 
cial statute establishing shorter hours of work 
than those established by the Dominion Act. 


Public Works and Contracts 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, which received Royal Assent on June 
28, 1935, and is to come into force on May 
1. 1936, repeals the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act, 1930, but re-enacts a number 
of sections of that statute, adding new prov- 
isions to comply as far as possible with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads. The Act, like its prede- 
cessor, makes provision for “fair wages” and. 
an eight-hour day on construction works 
undertaken by the Government of Canada 
directly or by contract. It provides also, 
however, for a forty-four-hour week on such 
works and extends the Federal Government’s 
policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day 
to works towards which Federal aid is grant- 
ed by way of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guaraantee, by stipulating that an 
agreement must be entered into with the 
Government of Canada by the party intended 
to receive such grant setting forth that “fair 
wages” as defined in the Act will be observed 
and working hours will not exceed eight a 
day except in special cases to be determined 
by the Governor in Council or in cases of 
emergency approved by the Minister of La- 
bour. This provision includes works carried 
out by any provincial or municipal authority 
to which financial aid is given by the Dom- 
inion as well as other works aided by the 
Government of Canada. A grant or payment 
by the Dominion may be excepted from this 
provision by statutory authority or by 
agreement with the Government of Canada. 
Regulations may be made by the Governor 
in Council to require the furnishing of any 
necessary information to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the Act. The Act, however, does 
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not apply to such contracts, agreements or 
works as are, by order of the Governor in 
Council made before the execution of the 
contract, declared to be excepted from the 
operation of the Act. 


Weekly Rest Day 


The Weekly Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings Act, which gives effect to the draft 
convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference on that subject adopted in 1921, 
received the Royal Assent on April 4, 1985, 
and comes into effect three months there- 
after. The Act applies to industrial under- 
takings, defined as in the Limitation of 
Hours of Work Act, and requires employers 
to grant a rest period of at least twenty-four 
consecutive hours in every seven days to 
all employees, with the exception of persons 
who hold positions of supervision or man- 
agement or who are employed in a confi- 
dential capacity. The rest period is, wherever 
possible, to be granted to the whole staff 
simultaneously and to fall upon the Lord’s 
Day, as defined by the Lord’s Day Act of 
Canada. 


The Governor in Council may make 
regulations authorizing total or partial ex- 
ceptions and, in so doing, is to have special 
regard to proper humanitarian and economic 
considerations and to consult with resvon-zible 
associations of employers or workers, if any. 
Such regulations are also to provide, as far 
as possible, for compensatory periods of rest, 
except where agreements or custom already 
make such provision. 


Where the weekly-rest day given does not 
coincide with the Lord’s Day, the employer 
must make known the days and ‘hours of 
rest by notices posted in conspicuous places 
in the establishment or other convenient 
place or in any other manner determined 
by the regulations. The Act repeals that 
clause of the Lord’s Day Act which provided 
that the prohibition of employment (other 
than emergency employment) on the Lord's 
Day without a compensatory rest day during 
the following week should not apply to any 
employee engaged in an industrial process IL 
which the regular day’s labour of such 
employee does not exceed eight hours. 
Nothing in the Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act is to be construed as affect- 
ing the operation of any provision of the 
Lord’s Day Act as thus amended. 


A fine not exceeding $20 may be imposed 
on any employer who violates or fails to 
comply with any provision of the Act. 


Criminal Law 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code, 
assented to on July 5, 1935, carries out cer- 
tain recommendations of the Commission on 
Price Spreads designed to prevent evasion 
of the minimum wage or other labour laws. 
It adds to the Code a section, effective 
September 1, 1985, declaring everyone guilty 
of an indictable offence and lable to two 
years’ imprisonment or to a fine not cxceed- 
ing $5,000, or to both, who, knowingly, em- 
ploys a person at a rate of wage less than 
the minimum wage fixed by any law in Can- 
ada, falsifies an employment record or punches 
a time clock with intent to deceive; puts the 
wages of more than one employee in the same 
envelope with intent to evade the provisions 
of any law of Canada; employs a child or a 
minor contrary to any law of Canada. 


National Economic Council 


The Economic Council of Canada Act was 
assented to on July 5, 19835. An honorary ad- 
visory council on social and economic ques- 
tions, to be known as the Economic Council 
of Canada, is to be set up under the Act. 
The Council is to consist of the Prime Min- 
ister as chairman and fifteen members ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council who are 
to serve without remuneration but necessary 
expenses may be paid. Not more than seven 
of the members must be selected from the 
officers of the Dominion public service whose 
duties require consideration of social and 
economic problems; not more than five are 
to be representatives of organizations of a 
social or economic character and not more 
than three are to be other persons with 
special knowledge or experience of economic 
problems. Committees may be set up by 
the Council to consider special questions and 
persons not members of the Council may be 
appointed to such committees as associate 
members. The Dominion Statistician is to 
be secretary of the Council which is to meet 
at least twice a year and the necessary staff 
may be appointed. The duties of the Coun- 
cil, all of which are of an advisory nature 
and to be undertaken at the request of the 
Chairman, include the investigation of gen- 
eral or particular economic or social con- 
ditions or problems in Canada, the promo- 
tion and co-ordination of economic and social 
research in Canada, the co-ordination of 
activities of a social and economic character 
carried on by the various departments of the 
Government, consideration of the organiza- 
tion of gtatistics required for social and 
economic inquiries and the publication of 
such reports as are deemed to be in the 
public interest. The Dominion Statistician 
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is to make such special statistical investiga- 
tions as the Council requires. Regulations 
governing procedure may be made by the 
Governor in Council and an annual report 
is to be submitted to Parliament. 


Housing 


The Dominion Housing Act, assented to on 


July 5, 1935, provides that the Economic 
Council, when so required by the Governor in 
Counail, shall investigate and advise as to the 
best means to be adopted to improve housing 
conditions in Canada; advise upon proposals 
for housing schemes submitted by local author- 
ities, and particularly as to the necessity for 
and feasibility of establishing a housing scheme 
in any locality for the construction of houses 
with the assistance of the State to be leased 
to low wage earners, and for the clearance and 
re-development of overcrowded areas; as to 
proposals that have been adopted outside of 
Canada and the results achieved; as to the 
factors that enter into the cost of construction 
and means of securing economy and increased 
efficiency. The Minister of Finance may, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, enter 
into contracts with approved lending institu- 
tions or local authorities to join with such in- 
stitutions or authorities in the making of loans 
to assist in the building of houses under con- 
ditions laid down in the Act. The sum of $10,- 
000,000 is appropriated for the purposes of 
the Act. 


Trade and Industry Coommission 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on July 5, and will come into effect on October 
1, 1935, is designed to carry out certain re- 
commendations of the Price Spreads Com- 
mission. The Act provides for a Dominion 
Trade and Industry Commission of three 
members and that the members of the 
Tariff Board shall act as the Commis- 
sioners. The Commission is charged with 
the administration of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and is given power to in- 
vestigate complaints regarding unfair trade 
practices, to promote fair trade conferences, to 
co-operate with boards of trade and to conduct 
economic investigations alone or in co 
operation with the Economic Council to be set 
up under the Economic Council Act. The Com- 
mission may recommend the approval of an 
agreement to control and regulate prices or 
production if it is unanimously of the opinion 
that wasteful or demoralizing competition 
exists in an industry and that the agreement 
would not be against the public interest. If 
the Governor in Council approves of the agree- 


ment, no prosecution under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act or Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code may be instituted except with the con- 
sent of the Commission. If, after investigation, 
the Commission considers that any practice 
complained of constitutes an offence against 
any Dominion law relating to unfair trade 
practices, it may investigate and communicate 
the complaint, and any evidence in support 
thereof, to the Attorney-General of Canada 
with a recommendation that the parties be 
prosecuted. The Attorney-General may refer 
the matter to the Attorney-General of the 
province concerned or to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions whose appointment is provided 
for in the Act. The latter, who must be a 
barrister of at least ten years’ standing, is 
charged with the duty of institutang, at the 
instance of the Attorney-General of Canada, 
criminal proceedings for violation of any of 
the laws prohibiting unfair trade practices in 
cases which appear to be of importance or 
difficulty, or in special circumstances, to assist 
the Attorney-General of any province in pro- 
secuting offenders against such laws and to 
assist the Commission in the conduct of in- 
vestigations. The National Research Council 
may, at the request of the Commission, in- 
vestigate, report and advise upon all matters 
relating to commodity standards, prepare draft 
specifications or grades and analyze and report 
upon any commodity. 

The Combines Investigation. Act was 
amended so as to transfer the administration 
of the Act from the Minister of Labour to the 
Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 
The words “ merger, trust or monopoly” are 
defined in the Act as amended and the defini- 
tion includes one or more persons who either 
substantially or completely control the class 
or species of business in which they are en- 
gaged. 

Other Measures 


The Canadian Fisherman’s Loan Act, which 
received Royal Assent on July 5, 1935, es- 
tablishes a system of long-term mortgage 
credits for fishermen under the administra- 
tion of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, 
and authorizes the Government of Canada 
to provide initial capital in an amount not 
exceeding $300,000, to subscribe for the $1 
shares, issued as capital stock as loans are 
made, up to an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the loans, to purchase fishermen’s long- 
term loan bonds in an amount not exceeding 
$500,000, and to guarantee the principal and 
interest of such bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. 

A Bill to amend the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, as recommended by the Royal 
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Commission on Price Spreads but drafted to 
confine it to industries within federal legis- 
lative jurisdiction, was introduced in the House 
of Commons on May 23, 1935, and passed by 
the House but thrown out by the Senate. The 
Bill was designed to enable a board of con- 
ciliation and investigation to be appointed 
under the Act “in any industry subject to 
the legislative junisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada”, whether or not it was an industry 
to which other sections of the Act applied, 
that is, mines and public utilities, if complaint 
was made to the Minister of Labour “ that 
intimidation has been practised or other dis- 
criminatory action taken either by employers 
or employees” and it seemed expedient to 
the Minister to appoint a board. The text of 
the Bill and an account of the circumstances 
attending its rejection were given in the June 
issue of THE LAspour GAZETTE at pp. 508-509. 

A resolution was agreed to in favour of the 
adoption of a Federal health policy to be car- 
ried out in co-operation with the provincial 
governments. 

Another resolution to provide old age 
pensions for blind persons over forty years 
of age by an amendment to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act was referred to the Select Standing 
Committee of the House on Industrial and In- 
ternational Relations on January 30. On 
April 3, the committee reported its approval 
of the motion while expressing its regret that 
since the Old Age Pensions Act was in force 
in only seven of the nine provinces, an amend- 
ment to it would not benefit blind persons in 
New Brunswick and Quebec unless subsequent 
action was taken by the legislatures of those 
provinces. It was estimated by the committee 
on the evidence submitted that the cost to 
the Dominion of pensions to the blind be- 
tween 40 and 70 years of age under the Old 
Age Pensions Act would be under $500,000 
apart from administration expenses. On pre- 
sentation of this report, it was moved that the 
report be referred back to the committee with 
power to amend it by recommending the 
enactment of a special Act applicable to all the 
provinces and providing pensions for the blind 
over 40 years of age on the same basis as old 
age pensions. On June 12 the committee sub- 
mitted its amended report stating— : 

In view of all the circumstances including 
possible constitutional difficulties, the commit- 
tee recommends that the Government of Can- 
ada consider amendments to the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act in such manner as to make that act 
apply to blind persons of forty years of age and 
over. The committee are of the opinion that 
in drafting such amendment provision should be 
made whereby any province might by appro- 
priate provincial action, provide for the opera- 
tion of that portion of the act dealing with 
Pensions for the blind without the necessity of 


providing for the operation of the whole act 
within such province. 


The motion for concurrence in this report 
was allowed to stand over and on June 27, 
the Prime Minister stated that no action 
would be taken by the Government re- 
during the present session. As to amend- 
ment of the Old Age Pensions Act for this 
‘purpose, there was strong opposition to 
this course on the ground that as two prov- 
inces had not adopted the Act, an invidious 
distanction might be made by giving pen- 
sions to a given category of persons in the 
other provinces. 





New Labour Organizations in Canada 


Charters have been issued by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to the follow- 
ing organizations: 

Toronto Paper Box Makers’ Federal Labour 
Union, No. 76—President, F. F. McCarthy, 
Toronto, Ont.; Secretary, J. J. McAuliffe, 180 
Jones Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Truckers’ Federal Labour Union, No. 77— 
President, —Thomas Chisamore, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Secretary, Alexander Reynard, 212 Mc- 
Intyre St., Port Arthur, Ont. 

Kenora Trades and Labour Council—Presi- 
dent, Fred Rivers, Kenora, Ont.; Secretary, 
T. J. Thomas, Box 773, Kenora, Ont. 

Border City School Maintenance Associa- 
tion, No. 72, ‘Windsor, Ont—President, F. E. 
Mason, Windsor, Ont.; Secretary, Frank Hard- 
ing, 709 Dougall Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

Federal Labour Union, ‘No. 65, Brantford, 
Ont.—President, W. Rodgers, 9 Blossie St., 
Brantford, Ont.; Secretary, J. R. Dutton, 131% 
Drummond St., Brantford, Ont. , 

Charlottetown General Labourers’ Protective 
Association, No. 66—President, Harry Red- 
mond, ‘Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Secretary, Henry 
Ford, Charlottetown, P.E_I. 

Amalgamated Workers’ Federal Union, No. 
73—President, W. L. Myles, Kenora, Ont.; 
Secretary, D. C. Talbor, Box 893, Kenora, Ont. 

The following new local unions have been 
chartered recently by the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 

‘Montreal Sheet Metal Workers’ Union— 
Secretary, R.Senecal, 1288 Beaubien St., Mont- 
real, Que. 

London ‘Civic Employees’ Union, Local No. 
1—Secretary, J. Hughes, 371 King St., London, 
Ont. 

Winnipeg Projectionists’, Local No. 8, Nat- 
ional Union of Theatrical Employees—Secre- 
tary, Ed. Barr, 1248 Downing St., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Calgary Newspaper Printers’ Association, 
Local No. 1, The Canadian Printers’ Union — 
Secretary, R. H. Thornton, 327 Second Ave. 
N.E., Calgary, Alta. 

Edmonton Local No. 2, National Cleaners 
and Dyers’ Union—dActing Secretary, R. Le- 
Maitre, 11319—87th St., Edmonton, Alta. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1935 


4 se Alberta Legislature, which was in ses- 
sion from February 7 to April 23, 1985, 
enacted a number of laws of labour interest 
including new statutes dealing with collective 
agreements, regulation of quarries, and health 
insurance, and amendments to acts relating to 
unemployment relief, regulations of steam 
boilers and pressure vessels and the employ- 
ment of children. 

The Industrial Standards Act, which is de- 
signed to encourage the making of agreements 
between employers and employees in the vari- 
ous industries and to enable the terms of such 
agreements as to wages and hours to be given 
the force of law for a period of one year, was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette for June, 
1935, at pp. 534-5386. . ; 

The Quarries Regulation Act, which will 
come into force on Proclamation, empowers 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations governing the working of quarries. 
“Quarry” is defined to include workings in 
any land for the purpose of obtaining rock, 
stone, gravel, sand, clay, or earth, not being 
a mine within the meaning of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, and all machinery and equip- 
ment used in connection with such workings. 
The regulations may be made generally for 
the purpose of ensuring the safety of workers 
and prescribing the manner of operation. 
They may deal in particular with the storage 
and use of explosives, the prevention of in- 
sanitary conditions and the accumulation of 
gas, may require the appointment of quarry 
managers and prescribe the minimum ages for 
employees, the hours of employment, and the 
places and times of payment of wages and 
the deductions to be allowed. Inspectors ap- 
pointed under the Coal-Mines Regulation 
Act are charged with the duty of inspecting 
quarries aS occasion may require, or as the 
Minister may direct. For contravention of 
any regulation a fine not exceeding $25 and 
costs may be imposed, and, in default of 
payment, the offender may be imprisoned for 
not more than thirty days. 

The Alberta Health Insurance Act, which 
will come into force on Proclamation, pro- 
vides for the appointment by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of a Health Insurance 
Commission of three members, including one 
medical practitioner. Where, by resolution 
of a majority of the governing bodies of the 
municipalities or improvement districts con- 
cerned or by a petition of at least 25 per 
cent of their residents, it appears to the Com- 
mission that there is a desire for the forma- 
tion of a medical district, the commission may 
direct the taking of a vote of the electors on 


the question in the manner prescribed by 
the Municipal Hospitals Act. The Commis- 
sion may of its own motion direct the taking 
of such a vote. If a majority of the electors 
favour the constitution of the area into a 
medical district, the Commission, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, may issue an order forming the district. 
“Elector” is defined to include any British 
subject twenty-one years of age and over, who 
has resided in the Province for twelve months 
and in the district for three months imme- 
diately preceding the taking of the vote. 


Provision is made for an advisory board 
for each medical district, consisting of one 
member from each municipality or improve- 
ment district included. This board is to make 
recommendations to the Commission for the 
conduct of affairs in the territory under its 
charge. The Commission Its empowered to 
appoint professional boards of reference to 
inquire into and report on any question rela- 
ting to dental, hospital, medical or nursing 
services. Such boards are to consist of three 
persons all of whom must be members of the 
profession concerned. The chairman is to 
be nominated by the Commission, one mem- 
ber by the advisory board of the district in 
which the question arises, and the remaining 
member by the governing body of the pro- 
fession concerned. The member of the local 
advisory board for each municipality and the 
chairman and secretary of the advisory board 
are to be a local board of reference for that 
municipality to hear and determine questions 
which are not of a professional nature as to 
the claim of a resident to receive benefit, or 
to deal with emergency situations. 


Upon the constitution of a medical district, 
every municipality wholly or partly included 
therein must, as soon as possible, take a cen- 
sus and ascertain what persons are residents 
or income earners or likely to become earners 
and any other information prescribed by the 
regulations. “Income earner” does not include 
a married woman whose income, independ- 
ently of her husband, does not exceed $100 
per annum, a female domestic servant whose 
remuneration over and above board and lodg- 
ing, does not exceed $12 per month, or a 
male person under 18 years of age who is a 
relative of, and resides with, an income earner 
but receives no remuneration for services 
other than board and lodging, and has no 
other income. Residents of a medical district 
who become income earners or income earn- 
ers who become residents subsequently to 
the taking of the census, must register with 
the secretary of the municipality in which 
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they reside and residents removing from a 
district must notify the secretary. 

The scheme is to be financed by contribu- 
tions from the municipality, the province, 
employers and residents. Each municipality 
wholly or partly within a medical district 
is to pay $11.28 per annum and the Provin- 
cial Treasurer $322 per annum to the Com- 
mission for each resident of such district. 
Residents who are wage-earners are to pay 
$2.01 per month, and those who are casual 
labourers one cent per month for each hour of 
employment. The employer will contribute in 
respect of each employee who is a resident of 
a medical district 81 cents per month in the 
case of a salary or wage earner, and one-half 
cent for each hour of employment in the case 
of a casual worker. The employee’s contri- 
bution is payable to the employer who acts 
as collector for the municipality entitled to 
the payment. Income earners other than 
wage or salary earners, are to pay on demand 
to the municipality in which they reside the 
sum of $33.83 per annum or $2.82 per month. 
Each employer must keep accounts and pro- 
duce them for inspection by the secretary of 
the municipality or any person authorized by 
him, and must also make a monthly return to 
the secretary in the form prescribed by the 
regulations. Amounts payable under the Act 
are recoverable as taxes. 

Benefits afforded to residents of medical 
districts include medical, surgical and dental 
advice and treatment; hospital and nursing 
services; laboratory, X-ray and biochemical 
services; hospital facilities necessary for pur- 
poses of diagnosis; and drugs, medical and 
surgical supplies and appliances prescribed by 
the medical practitioner. A resident may con- 
sult any medical practitioner or dentist prac- 
tising in the district who is to be paid for his 
Services by the Commission according to the 
tariff and subject to the conditions laid down 
in the Act and regulations. The medical 
practitioner is to decide in the first instance 
as to the necessity for benefit but a patient 
may appeal from his decision to the local 
advisory board. A local board of reference 
may disqualify for the receipt of benefit any 
person who appears to have taken up resi- 
dence for the purpose of receiving benefit 
without becoming a bona fide resident of the 
district, and, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, any person who is persistently un- 
reasonable in his demands for services 

‘Rhe Commission is authorized to institute 
and carry on clinics for the promotion of the 
public health of medical districts and, gen- 
erally, all services for the maintenance of 
health and the prevention of disease, and may 
Maintain a trained staff to provide such ser- 
Vices. The Commission may also, with the 


approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, make regulations prescribing the procedure 
to be followed in proceedings under the Act, 
defining the extent of benefits to be granted 
and providing for any event or contingency 
for which no express provision is made in the 
Act. 

A sum not exceeding ten per cent of all 
moneys received by the Commission is to be 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
Commission; two per cent of the moneys re- 
ceived from each medical district is to be 
kept in a separate contingency fund for that 
district to be used only for dealing with 
emergencies and unusual conditions; the bal- 
ance of the funds received from each dis- 
trict is to be available for the payment of 
benefits in the district. 

Clauses added to the Town and Village Act 
enable the council of a town or village to pass 
a by-law making provision for medical care 
of its residents by means of a contract or 
agreement with a medical practitioner, either 
alone or in conjunction with the council of 
one or more cities, towns, villages or muni- 
cipal districts, and such contract or agree- 
ment may be by way of guarantee or upon 
any other basis. No by-law for medical care 
is to be finally passed until it has been as- 
sented to by two-thirds of the electors who 
are property-owners and who vote thereon, 
and no contract or agreement made under such 
by-law is to have any force until approved in 
writing by the Minister of Health. 

The provisions relating to the imposition 
in towns of a minimum tax of $ for school 
purposes were redrawn and the tax may 
now be imposed upon every person twenty- 
one years of age and over who has been resi- 
dent in the town for one month in any 
calendar year, is gainfully employed and has 
not been assessed for that year. Formerly 
all male persons of 21 years of age, so resi- 
dent were subject to this tax whether em- 
ployed or not. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, Con- 
tinuation Act, 1935, revives the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1933, as from the date of 
its expiration, (March 31, 1934) and continues 
it in effect until March 31, 1936. The Act 
authorized the making of agreements with the 
Government of Canada and with the muni- 
cipalities and improvement districts for the 
carrying out of measures to relieve unemploy- 
ment. The Unemployment and Agricultural 
Relief Borrowing Act provides for the ratifica- 
tion of borrowings by the province from the 
Dominion in 1934 for unemployment and agri- 
cultural relief a total of $2,145,000 particulars 
of which are set forth in the Schedule. The 
Relief Liability Act, 1934, was amended to 
correct a verbal error. 
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The Income Tax Act was amended to per- 
mit any person whose income does not exceed 
$3,000 per annum and who in the year 1935 or 
1936 has living with him a son between 21 
and 25 years of age who by reason of unem- 
ployment is wholly dependent upon him, to 
deduct $300 from the amount of his income 
in respect of such son. 

An amendment to the Boilers Act forbids 
any person to use any second-hand pressure 
vessel acquired by him until he has obtained 
permission from an inspector to do so. 

An amendment to the Theatres Act requires 
moving-picture machine operators to be h- 
censed after an examination as to competency 
and provides for the payment of fees by can- 
didates at such examinations. 

The Alberta Natural Products Marketing 
Act was amended to enable the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council by Proclamation to de- 
clare all or part of the Natural Products 
Marketing Act and the Dairy Industry Act 
passed by the Parliament of Canada, as well 
as any amendment thereto, or regulations 
made thereunder, to be in force in Alberta 
so far as they relate to any commodity pro- 
duced in the province and to any other com- 
modity to the extent that such commodity is 
not within the legislative competence of the 
Parliament of Canada and is within the legis- 
lative competence of the province. 


Jury, 1935. ) 


A Bill to amend the Labour Disputes Act, 
1926, was introduced but not passed. This 
Bill would have added to the Act sections 
similar to the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of the Dominion prohibiting a strike 
or lockout pending or during a reference of 
a dispute to a Board of Conciliation. 


On April 15, 1935, the Legislature agreed 
to a Resolution pointing out the serious 
effect on the wages of miners of the proposed 
reduction of fifty cents per ton in the coal 
supplied to the Canadian National Railways 
and directing the Legislature to request the 
Fuel Department of the Canadian National 
Railways to maintain the then price levels. 


On April 18, a resolution was passed re- 
commending that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and its administration be reviewed 
by a Special Commission of three members, 
any or all of whom might be members of the 
Legislature, the Commission to present its 
report during the next session. 


A Resolution adopted on April 22, favoured 
the financing by the Government of a pro- 
gram of public works so as to eliminate direct 
relief as far as possible. 


A resolution of March 7, dealing with old 
age pensions was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April at p. 321, 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


RECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same trade, industry or 
business and the same district, by Orders in 
Council, of eleven agreements which are sum- 
marized below and an amendment to an Order 
in Council affecting plumbers at Three Rivers, 
also summarized below. Notices of applica- 
tion for changes in agreements already in force 
under Orders in Council have appeared in 
various issues of the Quebec Official Gazette, 
as follows: building trades, Three Rivers, in 
June 8 and June 15; plumbers, Three Rivers, 
in June 8; painters, Three Rivers, in June 8; 
bricklayers, Three Rivers, in June 15; build- 
ing trades, Montreal, in June 15 and June 22; 
men’s and boys’ clothing workers throughout 
the province, in June 22, Statements of cor- 
rection to applications for change in agree- 
ments already in force under Orders in Coun- 
cil have appeared in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, as follows: plumbers, Three Rivers, 
in June 8, and plumbers, Quebec, in June 22. 


Notices of application for the extension of 
agreements to all employees and employers 
in the same trade, industry or business and 
the same district have appeared in the Quebec 
Official Gazette as follows: structural steel 
workers, Montreal in June 8; barbers, Hull 
in June 8; barbers, Joliette in June 8; barbers, 
Shawinigan Falls in June 15, and _ printers, 
Chicoutimi in June 29. Statements of correc- 
tions to applications for extension of agree- 
ments already under consideration have ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette, as 
follows: plumbers, Quebec, in June 8; bar- 
bers, Saint Hyacinthe in June 8. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazettE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
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ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. ‘The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour, After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in ‘Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indlus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the diate of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 
contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in ‘Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazette beginning 
in the issue of June, 1984. In this issue and in 
future, the terms of agreements will be out- 
lined instead of being given in full. 


BurtpiIna Trades, VIcToRIAVILLE—An Order 
in Council approved June 138, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 15, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
(as amended following objections) between 
certain building contractors and La Federation 
Ouvriére die Victoriaville et des environs No. 
19865 (‘The Workers’ Federation of Victoria- 
ville and district, No. 19865). The application 
for the extension of this agreement was noted 
in the Lasour Gazette, April, page 323. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
county of Arthabasca. The agricultural in- 
dustry is exempt. 

The agreement is to be in effect from June 
15, 1935, to June 15, 1936, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

Hours in accordance with regulations under 
the limiting of working hours Act, 8 per day 
and 40 per week for skilled workers, except on 
public works, etc., 6 per day and 36 per week, 
two shifts from May 1 to October 1 on large 
contracts. (LaBour GAZETTE, July, 1933, page 
701.) 

For any contracts exempt from this Act, the 
agreement provides for an 8-hour day for quali- 
ed workmen and 9 for labourers and helpers. 


ie 

Wage rates per hour: bricklayers, masons an 
plasterers, 50 cents: electricians, steam engine- 
men (construction), carpenters and joiners, tin- 
smiths, plumbers and steamfitters, 35 cents; 
painters, 30 cents; carters with single horse 
40 cents, with two horses, 55 cents; labourers, 
25: cents. 

Lower minimum rates are specified for small 
buildings in municipalities of small population 
ane for persons partially incapacitated by age, 
ete. 

Wages for apprentices: 15 cents per hour 
during first year, 20 cents during second year, 
and 25 cents during third year and until jour- 
neymen’s licences be obtained. 


Piumsers, Huti.—An Order in Council ap- 
proved June 13, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 15, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
plumbing and steamfitting contractors and 
VAssociation des Employés en Plomberie et 
en Chauffage (the Plumbing and Heating 
Employees’ Association). The application for 
the extension of this agreement was men- 
tioned in the Lasour Gazerrsn, June, page 532. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Abitibi, 
Temiscamingue, Labelle and Papineau so far 
as public buildings are concerned and applies 
to the county of Hull only, for other build- 
ings, except that the agricultural industry is 
not included in any county. 

The agreement is to be in force from June 
15, 1935, to March 31, 1936. 

Hours are limited to the same as governs 
building trades at Victoriaville noted above. 

ages per hour: master plumbers (personal 
services) $1.25, journeymen 75 cents, appren- 
tices from 10 cents during first year to 25 
cents during fourth year, improvers 40 cents 
during first six months and 50 cents during 
second six months. 

Each journeyman or improver to be entitled 
to one apprentice only; one improver only 
shall be allowed to each two Journeymen. 

For work away from residence of the em- 
ployee, transportation and board to be paid 
by the employer. 


BreaD AND CAKE Detivery Men, QuEBEC.— 
An Order in Council approved June 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
June 15, (correction in June 22) makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
‘certain bakeries and confectioners and 
YUnion Nationale Catholique des Compa- 
‘enons Boulangers de Québec, section des dis- 
tributeurs de pain, gateaux et patisseries (the 
National Catholic Union of Journeymen 
Bakers of Quebec, bread, cake and pastry 
distributors section). 

The application for the extension of this 
agreement was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, page 427. 

The territorial jurisdiction of the agreement 
comprises the judicial district of Quebec ex- 
cept that in the counties of Portneuf and Lot- 
biniére. only master bakers selling all or any 


part of their production in one or more ad- 
joining counties will be subject to it. 
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The agreement is in effect from June 15, 
1935 to November 1, 1935, when it will be 
renewed if no notice or change has been given 
by either party. 

Hours: 72 per week. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: a man in 
charge of one delivery $15, second employee 
on a delivery $6; when paid on a commission 
basis, the minimum of $15 to be paid. Em- 
ployees who only deliver orders which they 
have not solicited, to be paid a minimum of 
$10 per week. Outside the city of Quebec and 
the town of Levis and within a radius of 15 
miles of their limits these wage rates may be 
reduced 10 per cent. If a chauffeur is em- 
ployed on a delivery truck, he must be paid 
a minimum of $15 per week. 

Bread, cake and pastry delivery men are 
not responsible for the collection of money. 


PLUMBERS AND ELEcrriciANs, Quresec—An 
Order in Council, approved June 28, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
29, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between certain contractors and la 
Fraternité des Plombiers-Electriciens de 
Québec, Inc. (the Brotherhood of Plumbers 
and Electricians of Quebec, Inc.). The ap- 
plication of the extension of this agreement 
was noted in the Lasour Gazerrz, June, page 
532. 

The territorial jurisdiction determined by 
the agreement comprises the judicial districts 
of Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, 
Saguenay and Gaspé. 

The agreement is in effect from May 20, 1935, 
to April 30, 1936, and for another year if 
neither party gives notice of intention of 
changing it. In case of a revision of wages 
for May 1, 1936, if the parties do not come to 
a signed agreement, the present agreement will 
remain in force until the completion of the 
works underway and until the expiration of 
negotiations. 

_ Hours are limited under the limiting of work- 
ing hours Act, to be same as governs building 
trades at Victoriaville noted above. Or in 
“ier of non-application or of derogation grant- 
ed by 
per day, 
July 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half till midnight; 
from midnight to 7 a.m. double time; work on 
Sundays or holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: journeymen plumbers and 
electricians, 45: cents; apprentices from 10 cents 
per hour during first year to 18 cents dur- 
ing fourth year. However in any municipality 
outside a radius of 10 miles of Quebec and 
Levis, which has a population of less than 
5,000, for work on contracts of less than $5,000, 
the rate will be 40 cents. 

Plumbers and electricians employed perman- 
ently in the maintenance of public buildings or 
industrial establishments to receive at least $19 
per week. 

The number of apprentices must not exceed 
one per three journeymen for work in the shop 
and one apprentice for every journeyman for 
work done on a _ construction job, but every 
workshop is entitled to one apprentice. 

If the employee rooms or boards in the 
establishment, the employer may deduct from 
the worker’s wages $3 per month for room and 


a 54 hour week except during June, 
and August when they would be 50 per 


the proper authority, hours would be 9 


20 cents per meal. The travelling expenses and 
board of workers sent outside the town will be 
paid by the employers. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 28, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Les Syndicats des Maitres/Barbiers et Coif- 
feurs du District de Saint-Francois (The Mas- 
ter Barbers and Hairdressers Unions of the 
District of Saint Francis) and Le Syndicat 
ides Employés-Barbiers du District de Saint- 
Frangois (The Union of Employed Barbers of 
the District of Saint Francis). The applica- 
tion for the extension of this agreement was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, page 533. 

The territorial jurisdiction of the agreement 
includes the Counties of Sherbrooke, Richmond, 
Wolfe, Compton, Frontenac and Stanstead. _- 

Agreement to be in effect from June 29, 1935 
to June 28, 1938, and until a new agreement is 
made. With the consent of both parties, the 
joint committee may modify the agreement in 
the interest of the trade. 

Hours: the regular hours for the shops vary 
in different localities in the district from 66 
to 71 hours per week, but in this time each 
employee is entitled to 6 consecutive hours off 
each week except the weeks when there is a 
holiday. 

Minimum wages per week: barbers and men 
and ladies’ hairdressers $13 per week, plus 50 
per cent on any receipts over $20 made by the 
employee; extra employees 45 cents per hour. 
Employees receiving higher wages than these at 
the time the agreement is signed are not to 
have their wages reduced. For master or em- 
ployed barbers and hairdressers who work by 
contract, by the piece or by the job, minimum 
rates are set for each piece of work. Wages of 
female hairdressers in no case to be lower_than 
the minimum fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Commission of the Province. Provision is made 
for arranging for lower rates of wages for per- 
sons partially incapacitated on account of age, 
etc. 

Apprentices to be at least 16 years and must 
serve 3 years and follow the regular barber’s 
Siar Not more than one apprentice in each 
shop. 

Wages for apprentices: $5 per week after six 
months, $7 after one year and $9 after two 
years. 


‘BARBERS AND HAtRpRESSERS, Montrean—An 
Order in Council, approved June 28, makes 
obligatory the terms of an Agreement (as 
amended following objections) between Le 
Syndicat Professionel des Maitres-Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de l’Ile de Montréal (the Trade 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
the Island of Montreal) and Le Syndicat 
Professionel des Employés-Barbiers et Coif- 
feurs de l’Ile de Montréal (the Trade Union 
of Employed Barbers of the Island of Mont- 
real). The application for the extension of 
this agreement was noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, page 533. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 10 miles of 
its limits. 

The agreement does not govern ladies’ beauty 
parlours with the exception of the minimum 
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tariff for ladies’ hairdressing or any other 
service that can be done either in a barber 
shop or in a ladies’ beauty parlour. 

The agreement is in effect from June 29, 1935 
to June 28, 1938, and until a new agreement is 
made. With the consent of the two parties, the 
joint committee may make any modifications in 
the interest of the trade. 

Hours: 55 per week. 

Overtime: 45 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages per week: barber_ hair- 
dressers $15 plus 50 per cent of all receipts in 
excess of $25 made by the employee in the 
week; extra employees 45 cents per hour. For 
tradesman, master or employee, barber, barber- 
hairdresser working on contract, piecework or by 
the job, minimum rates are set for each piece 
of work. 

No object or service of any value which may 
serve to decrease the rates in the agreement 
may be given to a customer. Provision is made 
for arranging for lower rates of wages for 
persons partially incapacitated through age, 
etc. 

Not more than one apprentice in any shop. 
Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and serve two years, during the first six months 
of which they must attend a barbers’ school and 
continue a special course throughout the two 
years. 

Wages for apprentices: $7.50 per week after 
six months at the school, $10 after 12 months 
apprenticeship and $12.50 after 18 months. 


BARBERS AND JH~AIRDRESSERS, SAINT Hya- 
cINTHE.—An Order in Council, approved June 
28 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 29, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between “Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique National des Maitres-Barbiers et Coif- 
feurs de Saint-Hyacinthe” (The National 
Catholic Union of Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Saint-Hyacinthe) and Le Syndicat 
Catholique National des Employés-Barbiers 
et Coiffeurs de Saint Hyacinthe (The Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Employed Barbers) 
and l’Union Internationale des Ouvriérs Bar- 
biers d’Amerique, District de Saint Hyacinthe, 
(the International Union of Journeymen 
Barbers, district of Saint Hyacinthe). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
towns of Saint Hyacinthe and Drummondville 
and within a radius of two miles of their 
limits. 

Agreement to be in effect June 29, 1935 to 
June 28, 1938 and until a new agreement is 
made. Modification may be made with the 
consent of both parties, through the joint com- 
mittee, if in the interest of the trade. 

Hours: 59 per week. 

Minimum wages: for barbers and men’s and 
ladies’ hairdressers, $13 per week, plus 50 per 
cent of all receipts in excess of $18 made by 
the employee; but after the agreement is in 
effect one year, the minimum wage will be $14 
per week plus 50 per cent of all receipts over 
$20; for female hairdressers, $12.50 per week 
but in no case less than the minimum wage 
fixed by the Minimum Wage Commission. Extra 
employees, 45 cents per hour. The minimum 
wages for employees working by the job are set. 
No object of any value may be given to a cus- 
tomer with a view to reducing the minimum 
rates mentioned. Journeymen who due to ad- 
vanced age or infirmity cannot give the regular 
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service may arrange through the Joint Com- 
mittee to work for lower minimum wage rates. 

The regulations for apprentices are similar to 
those for Montreal noted above in the Montreal 
agreement except wage rates which are $7 
per week after six months at the school, $9 
after twelve months and $11 after 18 months. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved June 28, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 29, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
(as amended, following objections) between 
Le Syndicat des Maitres Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
de Québec, Inc. (The Master Barbers and 
Hairdressers Union of Quebec, Inc.) and 
Union Catholique des Compagnons-Barbiers 
de Québec, Inc. (The National Catholic 
Union of Journeymen Barbers of Quebec, 
Inc.). 

The territorial jurisdiction 
City of Quebec. 

The agreement is in effect from June 29 to 
May 1, 1936. 

Hours: 58 per week, except in hairdressing 
parlours where they are 55 per week. 

Overtime: 25 cents per hour over the regular. 

Minimum waves for journeymen: $15 per week, 
plus 50 per cent commission on the gross re- 
ceipts exceeding $25 each week, except that 
journeymen who earn $1,500 or more per an- 
num, in barber shops, are to be paid a straight 
50 per cent on gross receipts. Temporary em- 
ployees to be paid $2.50 per day except for 
Saturdays or the eve of feasts, when rate is 
$5 per day. Women hairdressers to be paid the 
minimum established by the Minimum Wage 
Board. For employees who work on commission, 
special rates are established for each piece of 
work, and no premium may be given to anyone 
with a view to reducing these rates. No par- 
ticular agreement more advantageous than this 
to the employee may be changed by this agree- 
ment. 

If ia barber or hairdresser boards with em- 
ployer, not more than $2 per week for lodging 
and $4 per week for board to be charged. 

No master barber or hairdresser may rent one 
or more chairs to a journeyman barber or hair- 
dresser or to another master barber, barber- 
hairdresser or female hairdresser. 

One apprentice may be employed for each two 
journeymen in a shop, but not more than two 
apprentices in any shop, Apprentices to serve 
three years, but three months in an approved 
barbers’ school may replace one year’s ap- 
prenticeship. 

Wages of apprentices: $3 per week during 
first year, $5 during second year and $7 during 
third year. 

No strike or counter-strike shall be declared 
unless all means of conciliation have been pre- 
viously tried. 


comprises the 


BARBERS AND ‘HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
29, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment (as amended following objections) be- 
tween L’Union Nationale Catholique des Mai- 
tres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs des Trois-Riviéres 
(The National Catholic Union of Master 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Three Rivers) 
and L’Union Nationale Catholique des Em- 
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ployés-Barbiers et Coiffeurs des Trois-Riviéres 
(The National Catholic Union of Journeymen 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Three Rivers). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
towns of Three Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine and 
Pointe du Lac. 

Hours: 57 per week. 

Wages for barbers and hairdressers: $15 per 
week plus 50 per cent of all receipts exceeding 
$25 or $18 without the percentage; $12.50 for 
ladies’ hairdressers. In no case may women 
hairdressers be paid less than provided by the 
minimum wage board. No employer to reduce 
the wages for an employee receiving more than 
these minimum rates. Minimum rates are 
specified for each piece of work by employees 
working on contract or piece work. 

Provision is made for arranging that par- 
tially incapacitated employees may work for 
less than regular rates. 

Any agreement with a view to reducing the 
rates enumerated either per hour or contract 
shall be null and void. No object of any value 
with a view to reducing the rates may be given 
to a customer. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to any 
one shop. Apprenticeship calls for a six months, 
course in hygiene. 

Wages of apprentices: after six months’ 
practice $5 per week, after one year $7.50 and 
after 18 months, $10. 


Bumpine ‘Trades, DrRuUMMONDVILLE.—An 
Order in Council, approved June 28 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Officual Gazette, June 29, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
(as amended following objections) between 
certain building contractors and le Syndicat 
Nationale Catholique des Métiers de Ja Con- 
struction de Drummondville (The National 
Catholic Union of Building Trades of Drum- 
mondville). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
county of Drummond. 

The agreement is in effect from June 29, 1935, 
so June 28, 1936, and shall be renewed auto- 
matically if no notice of change is given 30 
days before its expiration. 

The agricultural industry and also contracts 
signed before the publication of the Order in 
Council are exempt. . 

Hours are limited to 8 per day and 48 per 
week under the limiting of working hours 
Act, but for contracts exempt from this Act, 
hours are limited to 8 per day for journeymen 
and 9 per day for helpers and common labour- 
ers. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: bricklayers and 
masons 55 cents, electricians, plasterers and 
plumbers and steamfitters 50 cents, carpenters 
and joiners 45 cents; cement finishers, marble 
setters, ornamental iron workers (erectors), 
painters, slate and tile roofers, sheet metal 
workers, tile setters and terrazzo layers 40 
cents; hod carriers, lathers (metal and wood), 
composition roofers, stationary enginemen and 
ornamental iron workers’ helpers 35 cents, com- 
mon labourers 30 cents. For workmen who 
cannot perform the normal amount of work due 
to old_age or invalidity, lower rates are speci- 
fi Lower rates are also provided for work on 
small contracts in municipalities of a small 
population. 


Maintenance men employed permanently may 
be paid $15 per week for qualified workmen and 
$12 for unqualified workmen and labourers. 
Hours for maintenance men, 55 per week and 
any overtime to be paid at regular hourly rates 
mentioned above. 

The number of apprentices allowed for jour- 
neymen employed on a job are: for tthe trades 
of painters, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, elec- 
triclans and joiners, one apprentice to four 
journeymen, 2 apprentices to 10 journeymen, 
3 apprentices to 15 journeymen, amd in the 
other trades one apprentice to 10 journeymen, 

Wages for apprentices: first year 124 cents 
per hour, second year 18 cents, third year, 25 
cents. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council approved June 28, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette June 29, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain inland navigation companies and 
Union des Travailleurs du Port de Montreal. 
(The Longshoremen’s Union of the Harbour 
of Montreal.) The Order in Council covers 
employers and employees interested in the 
loading and unloading of ships engaged in 
inland navigation in the Montreal harbour. 


Wages for longshoremen and for checkers and 
coopers except those paid weekly or monthly: 
42 cents per hour for all work done between 
7 am. and 7 p.m., and 45 cents for all work 
done between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


If required to work more than six consecu- 
tive hours without a meal hour, all such extra 
time to be paid at time and one half. For 
work on Sundays, St. Jean Baptiste day, Ascen- 
sion Day, Labour Day, Confederation Day and 
All Saints’ Day, 60 cents per hour. 


Time used for shifting and rigging of ships 
to be paid at prevailing rate. 


For the handling of nitrate, bulk sulphur and 
full cargoes of china clay and fertilizer, shifting 
bunker coal and cargoes in refrigerators which 
are to be transported at 32° F. or under, 70 
cents for day work and 78 cents for night work; 
for work performed in open deck when grain is 
running in a hatch conneeted with the said deck, 
the whole gang to be paid 70 cents for day work 
and 78 cents per hour for night work; for grain 
handling and bagging and cleaning 70 cents for 
day work and 78 cents for night work. 


When in the course of their work, longshore- 
men are required to move from one place to 
another to continue their work, they shall be 
paid during transfer time at prevailing rates. 


Piumsbers, THREE Rivers—An Order in 
Council approved June 20, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 22, adds a 
clause to the original Order jin Council 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1934, page 1146) 
by specifying wage rates for apprentices at 
10 cents per hour during first year, 15 cents 
during second year, 20 cents during third 
year, 25 cents during fourth year, 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 534, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and _ to 
negotiate standard rates of wages andi hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Munister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in the Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and! of the 
regulations and schedules. A summary is 
given below of three schedules which have 
thus been approved by Order in Council. 


Piumsers, Toronto—An Order in Council, 
dated May 30, and published in the Ontario 
Gazette, June 1, makes obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade a schedule 
of wages and hours governing plumbers and 
steamfitters in the city of Toronto and’ sur- 
rounding district. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1935, 
to May 30, 1936. 

The agreement applies to all those engaged 
in the plumbing, steamfitting and hot water 
heating, gas fitting and the installation of all 
pipe work and fittings, but not including 
sprinkler fitting. ; 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week. No men 
will be employed for more than 40 hours per 
week without the sanction of the Board. 

Overtime to be paid for at time and one half 
regular rates. Work on Saturdays (not other- 
wise provided for), Sundays and eight statutory 
holidays to be paid for at double time. If 
finishing up a repair job on regular working 
days, if to finish will not take more than one 
hour’s time, it will be done at regular rate. 

Emergency work, the setting of sleeves and 
inserts on Saturday morning may be done at the 
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regular rate. Men instructed to report for 
work on Saturday mornings to be paid a mini- 
mum of two hours single time. 

Minimum wage rates: from June 1 to June 
30, 1935, journeymen plumbers and steamfitters 
85 cents per hour, fifth year junior mechanics 
55 cents; from July 1, 1935, to termination of 
agreement, journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters 90 cents, fifth year junior mechanics 60 
cents. It is however provided that any work 
contracted for and accepted before July 1, 1935, 
of which due notice has been given to the 
Board is to be completed at the wage rates in 
effect during June, 1935. Any night shift will 
commence at end of the regular working day 
and be paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Not more than one junior mechanic allowed 
on each job to each branch of the trade, except 
where there are more than five journeymen 
plumbers or five journeymen steamfitters em- 
ployed when two improvers will be allowed to 
six journeymen, three to eleven and four to 
sixteen journeymen. 

All apprentices to be employed in accordance 
ae the Ontario Provincial Apprenticeship 

ct. 


PLasterERS, Toronto.—An Order in Council, 
dated, June 12, and published in the Ontario 
Gazette, June 15, makes obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade a sche- 
dule of wages and hours governing plain and 
ornamental plastering in interior work or ex- 
terior work. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 28, 
1935, to June 1, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. No work 
on Saturday until 5 p.m. and then only at 
overtime rates, except that in case of emer- 
gency permission may be given to work Sat- 
urday or nights by arrangement with the 
Board. Where three shifts are worked, 8 
hours pay for 7 hours work if the overtime 
shifts equal at least two thirds of the regular 
shift. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one half the 
regular rates. Work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays at double time. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: 90 cents per 

hour. 
On all work contracted for and accepted be- 
fore June 10, 1935, of which due notice has 
been. given to the Board on or before July 1, 
1935, shall be completed at a rate set by the 
Board. ; 

A rate of wages may be determined by the 
Board for aged or handicapped employees. 


Brewers, Province oF onTarto.—An Order 
in Council dated June 19 and published in 
the Ontario Gazette, June 22, makes obliga- 
tory on all employers and employees in the 
industry the terms of an agreement govern- 
ing the brewing industry throughout the 
province. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1935 
to July 1, 1936. 
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Hours: from April 1 to September 30, 9 
per day with 5 on Saturdays; from October 1, 
to. March ,<dl, “3° per’ Way" wisn. 6 on 
Saturdays. If a longer period than 9 hours 
is required to complete the process of manu- 
facture or a trip in connection with the de- 
livery, the Board may authorize employees to 
continue to work at the regular rate of wages 
until the completion of such operation or trip, 
but in no case to work for a longer period 
than the hours per week stipulated in this 
agreement. 

Overtime (except as noted above) and work 
on legal holidays, time and one half the regular 
rates. 

Minimum wage scale per week; coopers $30, 
truck drivers $25; bottlers operating machines, 
watchmen, fermenting room and cold storage, 
brew house and wash house $24.50; other 
bottlers $22.50; helpers $22.50. 

Drivers and their helpers who have been con- 
tinuously employed for 6 months to be given 
one week’s holiday with pay, and if employed 
one year, two weeks’ holiday with pay, during 
the winter months. 

All drivers delivering half barrels and bar- 
rels and large loads to have helpers. 


Additional agreements negotiated under 
the Act, for approval by Order in Council, 
have been reported in the press. In Toronto 
and district in the building industry these 
provide for the forty-hour week and wages 


per hour as follows: bricklayers and masons, 
98 cents; spray painters, 80 cents, paper 
hangers, glaziers and decorators, 70 cents, 5 
cents to be added to both rates on Septem- 
ber 1; electricians, $1; sheet metal workers, 
75 cents; metal lathers, on metal furring 
90 cents, on wood furring 70 cents, wood 
lathers, 624 cents per hour or 7 cents per 
yard; unskilled labour, 50 cents. An agree- 
ment for plasterers’ labourers at 60 cents per 
hour with a 48-hour week is also reported. 

For the furniture and woodworking in- 
dustry throughout Ontario except in the 
Toronto district, an agreement has been re- 
ported providing for minimum rates for 
skilled and unskilled workers, apprentices, 
etc., according to district. 

For the jewelry industry, negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the employers and 
workers are reported to have been initiated 
under the Act. 

A violation of the plumbers’ agreement 
outlined above is reported to have been dealt 
with by the plumbers’ board, a question as 
to classification of work, the employer con- 
cerned paying labourers’ wages instead of 
the plumbers’ rate. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Recent Orders Governing Minimum Wages and Hours of Work 


HE Bnitish Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations, administering the Minimum 
Wages and Hours of Work Acts, has recently 
gazetted orders establishing the minimum rates 
for women employed in the mercantile indus- 
try and manufacturing industry. 


Orver No. 24—Establishing a minimum wage 
wn the mercantile wdustry. 3 


Subject to certain exemptions, the Board has 
fixed the minimum rate for employees over 
eighteen years of age in the mercantile in- 
dustry at $12.75 per week of 40 hours or more. 
For employees working less than 40 hour per 
week, the minimum rate is 35 cents per hour. 
provided that the wages in any one day shall 
not be less than $1.40. 

The minimum scale for employees under 
eighteen years of age for a week of 40 hours 
or more is as follows: $7.50 a week during the 
first three months of such employment; $8 a 
week during the second three months; $8.50 a 
week during the third three months; $9 a week 
during the fourth three months; $9.50 a week 
during the fifth three months; $10 a week 
during the sixth three months; $10.50 a week 
during the seventh three months; $11 a week 
thereafter until the said employee reaches the 
age of eighteen years. 


For employees under eighteen years and 
working less than 40 hours per week the 
schedule is: 20 cents per hour during the first 
three months of such employment; 21 cents 
per hour during the second three months; 23 
cents per hour during the third three months; 
25 cents per hour during the fourth three 
months; 26 cents per hour during the fifth 
three months; 27 cents per hour during the 
sixth three months; 29 cents per hour during 
the seventh three monts; and 30 cents per 
hour ‘thereafter until the said employee 
reaches the age of eighteen years. In this 
group, however, it is provided that the wages 
in any one day shall not be Jess than one 
dollar. 

Inexperienced employees, eighteen years or 
over, working 40 hours a week or more are to 
be paid the following minimum rates: $9 a 
week during the first three months of such 
employment; $10 a week during the second 
three months; $11 a week during the third 
three months; $12 a week during the fourth 
three months; $12.75 a week thereafter. 

For inexperienced employees eighteen years 
or over, working less than forty hours per 
week the minimum established is: 25 cents per 
hour during the first three months of such 
employment; 27 cents per hour during the 
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second three months; 30 cents per hour 
during the third three months; and 35 cents 
per hour during the fourth three months, with 
the proviso that the minimum in any one day 
shall not be less than $1.25. 

No woman or girl is to be employed for a 
greater number of hours than 48 in any one 
week unless special permission has been 
obtained from the Board. 

This order becomes effective on July 1, 1935, 
and is in substitution of Order No. 18, of 
September, 1927. 


Orver No. 25—Establishing a minimum wage 
in the manufacturing industry. 


This Order, which replaces Orders No. 16 
and 16A of Setpember, 1923, establishes a 
minimum rate for every experienced employee 
in the manufacturing industry (whether on 
time work or piece work) of $14 per week of 
48 hours, or 29% cents per hour. 

According to the regulations, the minimum 
wage— 


“for every inexperienced employee in any branch 
of the manufacturing industry in which any of 
the articles or commodities mentioned in the 
following list are manufactured, prepared, or 
adapted for use or sale, or in any branch of the 
manufacturing industry ancillary or accessory 
thereto: Tea, coffee, spices, essences, sauces, 
jelly-powders, baking-powders, molasses, sugar, 
syrups. honey, peanut butter, cream and milk 
products, butter, candy, confectionery, bread, 
biscuits, cakes, macaroni, vermicelli, meats, eggs, 
soft drinks, yeast, chip and shoe-stri ing potatoes, 
cereals. cooked foods, salads, ice-cream cones, 
other food products, cans, fruit and vegetable 
containers, paper boxes, wooden boxes, buttons, 
soap, paint, varnish, drug and toilet prepara- 
tions, photographs, ink, seeds, brooms, brushes, 
whisks, pails, wash-boards, clothes-pins, matches, 
explosives, munitions, gas-mantles, window- 
shades, veneer products, batteries, plant fertili- 
zers, maps, saw-teeth and holders, mats, tiles, 
ropes, and shingles, whether on a time-work or 
piece-work basis, shall be at the rate of:—Not 
less than $8 a week for the first two months’ 
employment; not less than $10 a week for the 
second two months; not less than $12 a week 
for the third two months; not less than $14 
a week thereafter. 

The minimum wage for every inexperienced 
employee in any branch of the manufacturing 
industry in which any of the articles or com- 
modities mentioned in the following list are 
“manufactured, prepared, or adapted for use or 
sale, or in any branch of the manufacturing 
industry ancillary or accessory thereto: Cot- 
ton bags, paper bags, envelopes, overalls, shirts, 


ladies’ and children’s wear, uniforms, gloves, 
hats, caps, men’s neckwear, water-proof cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, tents, awnings, regalia, 


carpets, furniture, bedding, pillow-covers, loose 
covers, mattress-covers, draperies, casket fur- 
nishings, factory-made millinery, knitted goods. 
blankets, machine-made cigars, pulp and paper- 
mill products, artificial flowers, lamp-shades, 
flags and other decorations, worsted-mill prod- 
ucts, baskets, wreaths and other floral pieces, 
pianos, optical goods, aeroplanes, toys and 
novelties, rayon products, stockings and lingerie 
(including repair of same), and dipped choco- 
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lates, whether on a time-work or piece-work 
basis, shall be at the rate of:—Not less than 
$8.00 a week for the first four months’ employ- 
ment; not less than $10 a week for the second 
four months’ employment; not less than $12 
a week for the third four months’ employment; 
not less than $14 a week thereafter. 

The minimum wage for every inexperienced 
employee in any branch of the manufacturing 
industry in the following list, or in any branch 
of the manufacturing industry ancillary or 
accessory thereto: Bookbinding, embossing, en- 
graving, printing, dressmaking, men’s and 
women’s tailoring, taxidermy, and the manufac- 
ture of ready-to-wear suits, jewellery, furs, 
leather goods, hand-made cigars, and hand-made 
millinery, whether on a time-work or piece-work 
basis, shall be at the rate of:—Not less than 
$7 a week, for the first six months’ employ- 
ment; not less than $10 a week for the 
second six months’ employment; not less than 
$13 a week for the third six months’ em- 
ployment; not less than $14 a week there- 
after. ‘a 

The above provisions shall not apply to 
regularly indentured apprentices whose inden- 
tures have been approved .by the Board. 

No employee is to be employed for more 
than eight hours per day or forty-eight hours 
in any week unless permission has been ob- 
tained in accordance with the provisions of 
the Factories Act. 

Tie order becomes effective on July 1, 1935. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Orver No. 26—Establishing a minimum 
wage in the transportation industry. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, the 
Board of Industrial Relations has issued orders 
fixing the minimum rates of pay for employees 
under twenty-one years of age engaged in the 
transportation industry (exclusive of rail, 
water, or air transportation) as follows:— 


1—Operators of Motor-vehicles of 2,000 
Pounds Net Weight or over, as specified on 
the Motor-vehicle Licence, exclusive of those 
specified in Section 7 hereof. 


(a) Not less than the sum of forty cents 

(40c.) per hour when their week con- 

sists of not less than forty (40) hours 

and not more than fifty (50) hours. 

Not less than the sum of forty-five cents 

(45¢.) per hour when their week consists 

of less than forty (40) hours. 

(c) Not less than the sum of sixty cents 
(60c.) per hour for every hour in excess 
of fifty (50) hours per week and up to 
and including fifty-four (54) hours per 
week. 


(b) 


2—Onperators of Motor-vehicles of less than 
2,000 pounds net weight, as specified on the 
Motor Vehicle Licence, exclusive of those spe- 

cified in Sections 3 and 7 hereof. 
(a) Not less than the sum of thirty-five 
cents (35c¢.) per hour when their week 
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consists of not less than forty (40) hours 
and not more than fifty (50) hours. 


(b) Not less than the sum of forty cents 
(40c.) per hour when their week con- 
sists of less than forty (40) hours. 

(c) Not less than the sum of fifty-two and 
one-half cents (524¢.) per hour for every 
hour in excess of fifty (50) hours per 
week and up to and including fifty- 
four (54) hours per week. 


3.—Operators of Motor-cycles. 


(a) Not less than the sum of twenty-five 
cents (25c.) per hour when their week 
consists of not less than forty (40) hours 
and not more than forty-eight (48) 
hours. 


(b) Not less than the sum of thirty cents 
(30c.) per hour when their week eon- 
sists of less than forty (40) hours. 


4—Bicycle-riders and Foot-messengers em- 
ployed exclusively on Delivery or Messenger 
Work. 


(a) Not less than the sum of seventeen cents 
(17c.) per hour when their week con- 
sists of not less than forty (40) hours 
and not more than forty-eight (48) 
hours. 

(b) Not less than the sum of twenty cents 
(20c.) per hour when their week consists 
of less than forty (40) hours. 


5—Swampers and Helpers. 


(a) Not less than the sum of thirty-five cents 
(35c.) per hour when their week con- 
sists of not less than forty (40) hours 
and not more than fifty (50) hours. 

\b) Not less than the sum of fonty cents 
(40c.) per hour when their week con- 
sists of less than forty (40) hours. 

(c) Not less than the sum of fifty-two and 
one-half cents (524c.) per hour for every 
hour in excess of fifty (50) hours per 
week and up to and including fifty- 
four (54) hours per week. 


6.—Drivers of Horse-drawn Vehicles other 
than those covered by Section 7 hereof. 


(a) Not less than the sum of forty cents 
(40c.) per hour when their week con- 
sists of not less than forty (40) hours 
and not more than fifty (50) hours. 


(b) Not less than the sum of forty-five 
cents (45c.) per hour when their week 
consists of less than forty (40) hours. 


(c) Not less than the sum of sixty cents 
(60c.) per hour for every hour in excess 
of fifty (50) hours per week and up to 
and including fifty-four (54) hours per 
week, 


7—Drivers of Vehicles employed in the Re- 

tail Delivery of Bread or in the Retail De- 
livery of Milk. 

Not less than the sum of forty cents (40c.) 
per hour. 


The order, which becomes effective on July 
4, 1935, also provides that where the vehicle is 
provided by the employee “all reasonable costs 
in connection therewith while the vehicle is 
actually in use on the employer’s behalf shall 
be in addition to the minimum wages fixed.” 

When uniforms are required to be worn, 
these are to be furnished without cost to the 
employee. Time spent by an employee wait- 
ing on call for employment shall be paid for 
according to the rates established. 


Hours of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations under 
authority vested in it by the Hours of Work 
Act, 1934, and Amendment Act 1935, has re- 
cently issued regulations (Nos. 22 and 23) 
governing working hours in the transportation 
industry (exclusive of rail, air, or water trans- 
portation). These regulations stipulate: 

“That employees in the transportation in- 
dustry, other than those employed as (a) 
operators of motor-cycles, (b) bicycle-riders 
and foot- messengers employed exclusively on 
delivery or messenger work, and (c) drivers of 
vehicles employed in the retail delivery of 
milk, are hereby permitted to work six (6) 
hours per week in excess of the hours pre- 
scribed by section 3 of the said “Hours of 
Work Act, 1934,” in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Order No. 26 of the said Board of 
Industrial Relations dated the 19th day of 
June, 1935, fixing minimum wages in the trans- 
portation industry: Provided that no such 
employee in the transportation industry shall 
work more than ten (10) hours in any one day. 

“That employees in the transportation in- 
dustry employed as drivers of vehicles in the 
retail delivery of milk are hereby permitted 
to work fifteen (15) hours per week in excess 
of the hours prescribed by Section 3 of the 
said “Hours of Work Act, 1934”: Provided that 
over a period of seven (7) weeks no such em- 
ployee shall work more than three hundred and 
seventy-eight (378) hours, nor more than ten 
(10) hours in any one day. 





A “History of wages in the United States 


from Colonial Times to 1928” has been 
recently published by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The main 


reason for the preparation of the present 
report was “the desire to preserve in perma- 
nent form the principal contents of the 
Bureau’s early wage studies as well as the 
still earlier records of colonial America.” 
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MINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1934 


‘bh HE annual report of the Minister of 
Mines, British Columbia, covering the 
calendar year 1934, indicates that this industry 
has recovered to an appreciable extent the 
loss in value sustained between the peak year 
of 1929 and the low of 1932. The value of 
mine production declined from $68,245,443 in 
1929 to $28,798,406 in 1932, a loss in three years 
of $39,447,037. During 1933 the value of mine 
production increased $3,804,266 to $32,602,672, 
and in 1934 it inlcreased a further $9,702,625 to 
$42,305,297. The low point apparently was 
reached in the first six months of 1933, when 
the estimated value for this period was $12,- 
887,984. Subtracting the estimated value for 
the first six months from the actual value of 
mine production for the year, it is found that 
the production for the last six months of 1933 
was about $19,719,688. The estimated pro- 
duction for the first six months of 1934 was 
$20,697,827, and, subtracting this figure from 
the final value for the year, it is found that 
the production for the last six months was 
about $21,607,470. It is apparent that the 
greater part of the recovery to date took place 
in the latter part of 1933, since when the 
industry has progressed slowly but steadily. 

Gold production accounted for by far the 
greatest micrease in value for any one metal 
or material in 1934, followed in order by lead, 
silver, zinc, copper, coal, and miscellaneous 
metals, minerals, and materials. The output 
of structural materials showed a slight decline 
in value. 

Gold production established an all-time high 
in both volume and value. Lead established 
an all-time high in volume production and 
zine fell just short of the all-time high volume 
production attained im 1930. 

During the year some of the larger opera- 
tions brought their production back to 
capacity, several operations imcreased their 
milling capacity, and a number of properties 
were brought into production. 

The number of shipping metalliferous mines 
increased from 109 in 1933 to 145 in 1934, and 
those shipping over 100 tons increased from 47 
to 69. 


Labour and Employment—During 1934, 
2,893 persons were employed in and about the 
coal mines of the Province, a decrease of about 
6-5 compared with 1938. Taking the average 
of all the mines in Vancouver Island District, 
about 30 per cent of the working-days was lost 
through lack of trade. In the Nicola-Prince- 
ton District the different collieries worked 
from 40 to 77 per cent of the working-days, 
averaging for the district about 59 per cent of 


the working-days. In the East Kootenay Dis- 
trict the mines worked from 50 to 89 per cent 
of the working-days during the year, and 
worked on an average for the whole district 
about 72 per cent of the time. 


Accidents.—S1x fatal accidents occurred dur- 
ing the year, in coal mining, as compared with 
three for 1933. The ratio of fatal accidents per 
1,000 persons employed was 2-07, as compared 
with 0-97 in 1933. In 1932 the ratio was 2-21; 
in 1931 1-22; in 1930, 11-62; in 1929, 2-38; in 
1928, 2-64; in 1927, 2-10; in 1926, 1-88; in 1925, 
1-10; the average for the ten-year period 
being 2°89. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1934 was 4:45; during 
1933 the figure was 2:37; in 1932, 5-21; in 
1931, 2-81; in 1930, 28-64; in 1929, 5-33; in 
1928, 5-54; in 1927, 4-48; in 1926, 4-3; im 1925, 
2:45; the average for the ten-year period 
being 6-53 per 1,000,000 toms of coal mined. 

There were twenty-two fatal accidents in and 
about the metalliferous mines in 1934, being 
an increase of twelve from the figures for 1933. 
There were 4,525 persons employed under and 
above ground in the metalliferous lode mines 
in 1934. The ratio of fatal accidents was 4-86, 
compared: with 3-20 in 1933. The ratio for the 
last ten-year period was 2:95. The tonnage 
mined per fatal accident was 446,390 tons for 
the last ten-year period. 


Mine Safety and First Aid—The Depart- 
ment of Mines through its Inspectors in the 
different districts has continued to assist in 
keeping up the safety and first-aid organiza- 
tions in all the mining areas of the Province. 

There are now active centres of this work at 
the mines in the Crowsnest Pass, Kimberley, 
Princeton, Nanaimo, Britannia, Anyox, and 
at the newer mines in the Bridge River area. 

There is a growing realization, states the 
report, that the utmost safety can be attained 
only by the fullest co-operation between the 
mine employees, the mine operators, and the 
Inspectors of Mines. 


Government Rescue Stations—The Depart- 
ment of Mines has now four mine-rescue 
stations in different parts of the Province and 
centrally located in the mining districts— 
namely, at Nanaimo, Cumberland, Prince- 
ton, and Fernie. During the year many re- 
quests were received from medical men for 
oxygen and the inhalators for use in emergen- 
cies, and immediate service was rendered in 
every case. In the larger coal-mining dis- 
tricts of Crowsnest, Cumberland, and 
Nanaimo, experienced teams maintain a 
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regular schedule of training throughout the 
year and so keep ready for any emergency 
calls. 

The preliminary training course consists 
of twelve two-hour lessons in the actual use of 
the oxygen apparatus and Burrell all-service 


gas-masks in an irrespirable atmosphere, and 
instruction on the approved method of dealing 
with mine fires and recovery-work. The train- 
ing itself is strenuous work, and all candi- 
dates have to undergo a special physical ex- 
amination, and must be under 34 years of age. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA 


ck HE last annual report of the Department 

of Health and Public Welfare, Manitoba 
reviews the administrative activities under the 
jurisdiction of the Department during the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1934. It includes the 
report of the the Division of Child Welfare, 
which has charge of the administration of the 
Child Welfare Aict. This enactment which 
combines in one statute practically all of the 
child welfare legislation of Manitoba, consists 
of several parts, each of which is concerned 
with some phase of the protection and care of 
children. 

The section dealing with bereaved and de- 
pendent children takes the place of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act which was repealed in 
1924 when the Child Welfare Act was enacted 
(Lasour Gazerts, May, 1924, page 273 and 
August, 1924, page 626). 

During the year under review there were 
268 applications for allowances, of which 204 
were accepted, bringing the total number of 
families to. 1,092 and the total number of en- 
rolled children to 3,313. Children over the age 
of 14 years are not enrolled unless they are 
so handicapped physically as to be unable to 
earn their own livelihood. It is pointed out 
that under the act a child under the specified 
age may be enrolled as a “bereaved and de- 
pendent child,” when, because of the death 
of the father or both parents, or confinement 
of the father to a hospital for mental 
diseases, or the total and permanent disability 
of the father, such child is likely to suffer 
want. As already indicated the children of 
204 families were considered as falling within 
the above definition. 

The distribution of cases—now totalling 
1,092—remains fairly constant as between 
rural and urban Manitoba. Greater Winnipeg 
has 328 enrolled families; there are 59 families 
in the other three cities of the Province and 
705 cases in the rest of the Province. There 
were 154 cases of “total disability” of the 
father during the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1934—an increase of 23. In regard to this 
problem, the Director of Child Welfare Divis- 
ion states :— 

“This feature of the work has been given a 
considerable amount of study by your officials 
and two methods suggest themselves whereby 


a closer check might be kept on this type of 
case; first: That there should be a require- 
ment that the totally disabled father must 
be domiciled in some Institution for the care 
of chronic diseases; or secondly: That a medi- 
cal board be set. up to personally examine and 
pass on this type of application; before allow- 
ances can be granted. These suggestions have 
been made in the new Child Welfare Act, 
which will be presented at the next Session of 
the Legislature; and we trust that something 
may be evolved which will give the Depart- 
ment Officials better control.” 


Neglected Children—The administrative 
activities of the section of the Act relating to 
neglected children indicates that the number 
of wards in charge of the Child Welfare Divis- 
ion at the close of the fiscal year was 238. 
Of these, 25 were temporary wards and 213 
permanent wards. In the case of the tempo- 
rary wards there is still hope of reunion of the 
child with the family. 


During the year representatives dealt with 
664 families involving 1,059 adults and 2,232 
children.in unorganized territory and in areas 
not covered by a Children’s Aid Socity. In 
1-95 per cent, or in 13 of these families only, 
was it necessary to remove the children by 
court action. 

The report shows that during the year under 
review nine temporary wards were discharged 
to their parents through the courts, six became 
of age, one was married, one was accidentally 
drowned and for fifteen children decrees of 
absolute adoption were granted, so that the 
year closed with two hundred and thirty-two 
wards under care. 

The disbursement for wards from the appro- 
priation was $17,330.56; from collections on 
municipalities, $6,234.10, and from relatives 
$254.18; making a total of $23,818.84. 

Other activities under the Child Welfare 
Act deal with legal supervision and adoption. 

Included also in the main report of the 
Department are the annual reports of the 
administrator of Estates of Insane Persons; 
the Welfare Supervision Board; the Fiscal 
Supervision of Public Institutions and Relief; 
Vital Statistics Division; the Public Health 
Nursing Service and Health Education. 
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CONVENTION OF LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 


HE thirty-third annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of On- 
tario was held recently in St. Catharines. 
After conveying greetings on behalf of the 
organized workers of the City, Mr. Peter Grant, 
President of St. Catharines Trades and Labour 
Council called on Mayor N. J. M. Lockhart, 
who welcomed the visiting delegates. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in addressing 
the delegates referred to the need for legis- 
lative action to correct existing conditions, 
and he stated that “success in this direction 
depended upon the workers themselves.” The 
speaker touched briefly on various measures 
dealt with during the present session of Par- 
lament, such as the Employment and Social 
Insurance and the Eight Hour Day Acts, stat- 
ing with regard to the former that “it was not 
all that organized labour desired but that it 
established the principle for which Labour 
stood, that of state responsibility.” 

The President, Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, 
M-P., expressed gratification at the large at- 
tendance. In referring to the question of 
legislation in the interest of the workers he 
emphasized that there could be no substitute 
for well organized, well led trade unions. 

Others who addressed the delegates were: 
James F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario; F..H. Avery, M.L.A.; 'R. J. Tallon, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and Stephen L. Clark, first 
president of the Association when it was 
founded at Woodstock, Ont., thirty-three years 
ago. 

The first section of the officers report dealt 
with the reactionary forces at work in other 
countries which tend to reduce the standards 
of the workers and curtail the workers’ free- 
dom of organization. The membership was 
called upon to use every effort to ensure the 
continuance of democratic government in Can- 
ada, and to take advantage of legislation en- 
acted in the interests of the wage earner. 

Opposition was expressed to changes made 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act during 
the last session of the Legislature which pro- 
vided that members of the Board hold office 
at the pleasure of the Government. It was 
considered that members of such an important 
body should be free from political control or 
influence. 

The efforts of dual organizations to super- 
cede the international trade union movement 
was dealt with at some length. 

Attention was also drawn to the following: 
—(1) Unemployment and relief; (2) Hours of 
labour; (3) Minimum wages and control of 


industry; (4) Freedom of organization and 
collective bargaining; (5) Old age pensions; 
(6) Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, and (7) The Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario. 

The recommendations contained 
of the resolutions adopted were: 

Reduction of qualifying age for old age pen- 
sions from 70 to 65 years. 

Nationalization of the banking and credit 
system of Canada. 

Legislation prohibiting piece work, task and 
bonus systems in industry. 


in some 


Assistance to civic employees’ organizations 
chartered by Trades and Labour Congress in 
efforts to secure protection under existing 
schemes of superannuation. 

Equalization of the income tax levied by 
municipalities throughout the province, with 
mandatory collection of same. 

The placing under superannuation of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who are 
employed at “prevailing rates.” 

Opposition to the application of the provin- 
cial amusement tax to admissions of 25 cents 
and under. 

Condemning the practice of municipalities 
in using relief labour for maintenance works. 


That both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments consider the worker over 45 years in 
drafting further legislation to cope with pres- 
ent economic conditions. 


Publication of Hquor advertising within the 
province. 

Opposition to the provisions of the Milk 
Control Act which prohibits the payment of 
purchaser dividends. 


Hstablishment of a minimum wage for house 
workers and custom dressmakers. 


Inclusion of boys within the scope of the 
Minimum Wage Act. 


Protesting the closing of manual training 
and domestic classes in public schools and the 
closing of libraries in workers’ districts. 

Condemning the practice in some municip- 
alities of deducting a percentage off relief 
vouchers from merchants. 

Chief officers elected were: President, Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, M.P., Hamilton; vice-presi- 
dent, O. H. Hughes, Kitchener; secretary- 
treasurer, Rod Plant, 172 McLaren St., Ot- 
tawa. 

Hamilton was selected as the next conven- 
tion city. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 
Summary of Proceedings of 62nd Annual Meeting 


\ LV, ITH an attendance of approximately six 

thousand social workers from fifty-two 
welfare organizations, public and private, in 
Canada and the United States, together with 
representatives from Great Britain and other 
countries, the 62nd annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work was con- 
vened in Montreal on June 8 in a week’s pro- 
gram for the “discussion, orientation and in- 
spiration” of social work on this continent. 
The work of the Conference was divided into 
four main sections, each of which covered a 
wide field of social and welfare activity. Sec- 
tion 1 dealt with social case work; Seetion 2 
with social group work; Section 3 with com- 
munity organization; and Section 4 with social 
action. In addition, there were a large num- 
ber of special committees, each concerned 
with some aspect of social welfare. 

This international assembly was welcomed 
by Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister of Marine, 
on behalf of the Dominion Government; Hon. 
(Senator) C. P. Beaubien; Hon. E. L. Paten- 
aude, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Quebec; and His Worship, Camillien Houde, 
Mayor of Montreal. Featuring the opening 
sessions were the addresses of Sir Francis 
Floud, British High Commissioner of Canada; 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour in 
the United States administration; and Miss 
Katherine Lenroot, Chief of the ‘Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labour 
and President for 1935 of the National Con- 
ference on Social Work. 

Sir Francis Floud dealt with the outlook 
for economic and social security in Great 
Britain and Miss Perkins on the same subject 
in the United States. The British High Com- 
missioner reviewed the operations of the Brit- 
ish systems of old age pensions, health insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, educational and 
youth training schemes, employment agencies, 
and public housing programs. He emphasized 
that the British social services generally had 
contributed more than could be estimated to 
national stability, the buttressing of the mor- 
ale of the unemployed, the breaking down of 
class barriers and the building up of a com- 
munal co-ordination. 

Miss Perkins, after outlining the benefits 
accruing from the N.R.A. program, claimed 
that the gains made were not all obliterated 
by the recent Supreme Court decision. She 
contended that wages had increased more than 
prices. Touching on the new Social Security 
Bill, she considered it as indicative that the 
United States was still determined to progress 
towards social rehabilitation. The keynote of 


this new measure, she explained, was close 
co-operation between federal and state au- 
thorities. In old age care, child welfare, un- 
employment relief and allied branches of social 
service, the new legislation would provide aid, 
both financial and advisory, to local adminis- 
tration units from federal authorities, having 
regard for the particular circumstances of 
each district. 

In her presidential address, Miss Lenroot 

defined the great task of the century as “the 
reconciliation of individual freedom and social 
security.” She outlined the objectives of organ- 
ized social service as being: national security 
through economic and political organization to 
ensure satisfaction of basic needs; social justice 
through an ordered relationship between 
groups, social achievement through  col- 
lective endeavour; emotional security through 
personal and social adjustment; and: spiritual 
power through philosophic insight and adven- 
ture. ! 
Preliminary to the opening of the Confer- 
ence itself, were meetings of the American 
Public Welfare Association. A dinner meeting 
of this body on June 8 was presided over 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the 
President of the United States. Mrs. Roose- 
velé brought best wishes from her husband 
and spoke of her interest in social service work. 
Other speakers were Hon. C. H. Cahan, Sec- 
retary of State, representing the Dominion of 
Canada; Hon. David A. Croll, Minister of 
Public Welfare and Labour, for Ontario; and 
Hon. Harry L. Hopkins, administrator of the 
United States Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Government intervention in the labour 
movement formed the major topic of the 
Tuesday morning address of Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, Director of industrial studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. In a 
subsequent address, Miss Van Kleeck criti- 
sized the American ‘Medical Association’s 
resistance to health insurance schemes. She 
viewed with disfavour certain tendencies 
toward governmental intervention as reflected 
in legislative proposals in both United States 
and Canada. “Experience in both countries 
seems to indicate,” she declared, “that these 
are false hopes for Jabour, and that instead of 
this type of legislation a program is needed to 
guarantee civil liberties, the right of free 
speech, free assemblage, the right to picket 
and to carry on other peaceful activities con- 
nected with the collective withholding of 
labour, and the persuading of others to with- 
hold their labour in time of strikes.” 
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Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Economics, 
Chicago University, contributed an analysis 
of the problem of social justice from the 
United States point of view, in which he 
developed a fourfold theme—preservation of 
US. neutrality in war (which he saw as im- 
minent); redistribution of wealth; establish- 
ment of material security, and maintenance 
of individual liberty. He favoured a “ man- 
aged” monetary system and credit system, 
and a public works program concentrating on 
housing. 

Among the other labour “features” of the 
Conference were the following subjects and 
discussions: 

“The Place of Government in Organized 
Economic Society,” by John A. Lapp, Direc- 
tor of The Petroleum Labour Board, Wash- 
ington. 


“State responsibility for the Handicapped 
Worker,’ discussed by W. Frank Persons, 
Director of United States Employment Ser- 
vice; Professor Fritz Morstein Marz, Prince- 
ton University; Dr. G. N. Patterson-Smyth, 
Women’s General Hospital, Montreal; Ida 
M. Cannon, Chief of Social Service, General 
Hospital, Boston, and Dr. B. Silverman, Men- 
tal Hygiene Institute, Montreal. 


Housing and Slums, by Paul L. Stannard, 
Cleveland; Professor Percy Nobbs, McGill 
University; and John Ihlder, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Alley Dwelling Authority, District 
of Columbia. 

Health Service and Insurance, by H. M. 
Cassidy, Director of Social Welfare, British 
Columbia. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Nineteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 4 to June 25, 1985. 
The eighteen previous sessions were held as 


follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1922); Geneva, 1922 (Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923 (Lasour 
Gazette, ‘December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 


(Lasour GaAzerTe, August, 1924); Geneva, 1925 
(Lasour ‘Gazerte, July, 1925); Geneva, 1926 
(8th and 9th Sessions), (Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1927); Geneva, 1928 (Larour Gazerrs, July, 
1928); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1929); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour Gazerts, De- 
cember, 1929) ; Geneva, 1930 (LABour Gazerre, 
July, 1930); Geneva, 1931 (Lasour Gazxrte, 
July, 19381); Geneva, 1932 (Lasour Gazyrrtn, 
May, 1932); Geneva, 1933 (Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1933); and Geneva, 1924 (Lasour 
GazertTe, July, 1934). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 


Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 


ence, two of whom must be government. dele- 
gates and the two others are to be delegates 
representing, respectively, the employers and 
the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, 
as the case may be, in the respective coun- 
tries. Each delegate may be accompanied by 
advisers not exceeding two in number for 
each item of the agenda. 


The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast. by the delegates is required for 
the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference, The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted) through the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations to the differ- 
ent countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at. the earliest practicable moment and in 
no case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the re- 
spective Recommendation or Draft Conven- 
tions before the authority or authorities with- 
in whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment. of legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
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have been examined in all cases by the Law 
Officers of the Crown to determine whether 
the subject-matters were within federal or 
provincial jurisdiction, and they have there- 
upon been brought before the Dominion Par- 
liament and the respective Provincial authori- 
ties, together with the law officers’ reports on 
the subject of jurisdiction. 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Nineteenth Session of 
the Conference comprised seven items, 
namely :— 


(1) Maintenance of rights in course of ac- 
quisition and acquired rights under invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
on behalf of workers who transfer their resi- 
dence from one country to another. (Second 
discussion.) 

(2) Employment of women on underground 
work in mines of all kinds. (Second dis- 
cussion.) 

(3) Unemployment among young persons. 
(First or single discussion.) 

(4) The recruiting of labour in colonies and 
in other territories with analogous labour con- 
ditions. (First discussion.) 

(5) Holidays with pay. (First discussion.) 

(6) Reduction of hours of work, with special 
reference to— 

(a) Public Works undertaken or subsidized 

by Governments, 

(b) Iron and steel, 

(c) Building and contracting, 

(d) Glass bottle manufacture. 

(e) Coal mines, 


(7) Partial revision of the Hours of Work 
(Coal Mines) Convention, 1931, in respect of 
the following five questions:— 

(a) The question of allowing a normal shift 
to work during certain hours on Sun- 
day and legal public holidays, and of 
the amount of the rest period for these 
workers which fall within the Sunday 
or legal public holiday. 

(b) The question of extending the addi- 
tional time allowed for workers em- 
ployed on operations which by their 
nature must be carried on continuously, 
so as to enable the necessary work to 
be done by three shifts. 

(c) The question of extending the additional 
time allowed for preparatory and com- 
plementary work, in the case of under- 
ground storemen, enginemen and drivers 
of locomotives, so as to enable them 
to complete the work of. this kind on 
which they are employed. 


(d) The question of allowing additional time 
to be worked on the day of the period- 
ical change-over of shifts of men (work- 
ing on the three-shift system) in charge 
of main underground ventilation and 
pumping machinery which has to be 
operated continuously for seven days 
in the week. 

The question of modifying Article 22 
of the Convention (the Article relating 
to the legal consequences of revision) 
for the purpose of making it uniform 
with the Article upon this subject in- 
cluded in other Conventions submitted 
to the Conference at its Nineteenth 
Session. 


(e 


a 


Countries Represented 


Of the sixty-two countries which are mem- 
bers of the Organization, fifty-two were repre- 
sented at this session of the Conference. Six- 
teen states, however, sent only Government 
delegates. The total number of delegates in 
attendance at the Conference was 159, of whom 
89 were Government delegates, 35 Employers’ 
delegates and 35 Workers’ delegates. There 
were also 242 advisers in attendance. A list 
of the countries represented follows: Afghani- 
stan, Albania, Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Columbia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, 
India, Iraq, Iran, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, United States of America, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 

Egypt, although not a member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, was represented 
by an observer, who participated in the Con- 
ference proceedings. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
was made up as follows:— 

Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada: Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Ad- 
visory Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; and Mr. P. E. Renaud, Secretary, 
Office of the Canadian Advisory Officer, League 
of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada: Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario, 
President of the Goldie-McCulloch Company, 
and Chairman of the Industrial Relations Com- 
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mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Delegate representing the Workpeople of 
Canada: Mr. P. M. Draper, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Technical Advisers to the Government Dele- 
gates: Mr. H. Quevillon, Hull, P.Q.; Mr. A. 
R. Mosher, Ottawa, Ontario; Mr. W. L. Best, 
Ottawa, Ontario; Mr. R. H. McGowan, Cobalt, 
Ontano. 


Techmcal Adviser to the Employers’ Dele- 
gate: Mr. H. W. Macdonnell Toronto, Ontario, 
Secretary of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Technical Adviser to the Workpeople’s Dele- 
gate: Mr. Robert J. Tallon, Montreal, P.Q., 
Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and President of Division 
No. 4, Railway Shop Crafts. 

Mr. A. R. Goldie was elected Vice-President 
of the Employers’ Group, and Dr. W. A. 
Riddell and Mr. P. M. Draper served on the 
Selection Committee. Canada was also re- 
presented on a number of important commit- 
tees of the Conference, namely: on the Com- 
mittee on Hours of Work by Mr. Tallon; on 
the Maintenance of Pension Rights by Doctor 
Riddell; on the Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Women on Underground Work by 
Doctor Riddell; on the Committee on Unem- 
ployment among Young Persons by Doctor 
Riddell and Mr. Goldie; on the Committee 
on Hohdays with Pay by Dr. Riddell and 
Mr. Goldie; on the Application of Conventions 
(Article 408) by Mr. Goldie. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 

President —Colonel the Hon. F. H. P. Cres- 
well, Government delegate of the Union of 
South Africa. 

Vice-Presidents —Mr. Berg, Government dele- 
gate of Norway; Mr. Mircea, Employers’ dele- 
gate, Roumania; and Mr. Jouhaux, Workers’ 
delegate, France. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The following is a summary of the decisions 
of the Conference :— 

MAINTENANCE OF MIGRANTS’ PENSION RIGHTS 
(Item I of the Agenda)—The Conference 
adopted by 85 votes to 0 a Draft Convention 
for the establishment of an international scheme 
for the maintenance of rights in course of ac- 
quisition and acquired rights, under invalidity, 
old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, on 


behalf of workers who transfer their residence 
from one country to another. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON UNDERGROUND 
Work in Mines (Item II of the Agenda.)— 
The Conference adopted by 117 votes to 0 a 
Draft Convention for the prohibition, with cer- 
tain specified exceptions, of the employment of 
women on underground work in mines of all 
kinds. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG Persons (Item 
III of the Agenda)—The Conference decided 
by 96 votes to 17, in view of the urgency of 
the problem, to deal with it at this Session 
after a single discussion, and not to defer action 
in accordance with the normal procedure until a 
second discussion had been held next year. It 
adopted by 106 votes to 0 a Recommendation 
embodying principles which Governments were 
invited to apply with regard to the raising of 
the school-leaving age, vocational education, 
recreational and social services for the youn 
unemployed, special employment centres, specia 
public works for the young unemployed, placing 
facilities, etc. It also adopted, by 61 votes to 
18, a Resolution requesting the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
inter alia the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of an early Session of the Conference 
the revision of the Conventions relating to the 
minimum age for employment, with a view to 
the raising of the age from 14 to 15 years. 
The Resolution further invited the Office to con- 
tinue its enquiries with a view to arriving at 
international regulations for unemployment in- 
surance or assistance for agricultural workers. 

RECRUITING OF CoLONIAL Labour (Item IV 
of the Agenda).—After a first discussion, the 
Conference decided by 94 votes to 0 to place on 
the agenda of the next Session, for second and 
final discussion, the question of the regulation of 
certain special systems of recruiting workers. 
It adopted a list of points on which a Ques- 
tionnaire should be framed by the Office with a 
view to the consultation of Governments prior 
to the second discussion, notably as to the pos- 
sibility of dealing with the subject by means of 
a Draft Convention and two supplementary 
Recommendations. 


HouLiIpAYS WITH Pay (Item V of the Agenda). 
—The Conference decided by 107 votes to 15 to 
place this question on the Agenda of the next 
Session for second discussion, with a view to 
the adoption of international regulations in 
the form of a Draft Convention or a Recom- 
mendation or both. It approved the points on 
which Governments should be consulted in the 
meantime. It also adopted, by 64 votes to 19, 
a Resolution requesting the Governing Body 
to place the question of holidays with pay in 
agriculture (which had been excluded from the 
question on this year’s Agenda) on the Agenda 
of the next Session. 


REDUCTION OF Hours or WorxK (Item VI of 
the Agenda)-—The Conference adopted by 79 
votes to 30 a general Draft Convention em- 
bodying the principle of the forty-hour week, 
with the maintenance of the standard of living, 
it being contemplated that the principle would 
be applied to varticular industries by separate 
Conventions. Tt also adopted by 75 votes to 27 
a supplementary Resolution relating to the 
maintenance of the standard of living. 

It adopted by 72 votes to 34 a Draft Con- 
vention for the application of this principle to 
glass-bottle works. The Draft Convention pro- 
vides for an average working week not exceed- 
ing 42 hours, and the institution of a system 
of at least four shifts. 
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A proposed Draft Convention for the appli- 
cation of the forty-hour week to public works 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity on the final vote (67 to 38). It was there- 
fore decided by 84 votes to 31 to place the ques- 
tion on the Agenda of the 1936 Conference for 
second discussion. : 

A proposed Draft Convention for the appli- 
cation of the forty-hour week to the building and 
civil engineering industry failed to obtain the 
two-thirds majority on the final vote (57 to 40). 
It was decided by 83 votes to 26 to place the 
question on the Agena for 1936. 

It was decided by 81 votes to 23 to place on 
the 1936 Agenda the question of a Draft Con- 
vention for the forty-hour week in iron and 
steel works. 

Finally, it was decided by 76 votes to 25 to 
place on the 1936 Agenda the question of a 
Draft Convention providing for a week of 38% 
hours in underground hard coal and_ lignite 
mines, and for a week of 40 hours on the aver- 
age in open hard coal or lignite mines. 


PARTIAL REVISION OF THE Hours oF WorK 
(Coat MINES) CoNVENTION, 1931 (Item VII of 
the Agenda).—The Conference adopted by 72 
votes to 18 a Draft Convention revising that of 
1931 on certain technical points which had been 
found by several Governments to preclude its 
ratification. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Resolutions were adopted to 
the following effect: That the Governing Body 
should instruct the Office to continue its investi- 
gation of the problem of nutrition, in collabora- 
tion with other bodies, and to report on the 
subject to the 1936 Session of the Conference 
(adopted unanimously); that the Governing 
Body should instruct the Office to expedite its 
study of the conditions of agricultural workers, 
should develop action to organize measures re- 
lating to such conditions, and should set up a 
permanent Agricultural Committee (unani- 
mous); that the Governing Body should con- 
sider the desirability of placing on the Agenda 
of an early Session of the Conference the ques- 
tion of the workers’ right of association (89 
votes to 1); that the ‘phe Rca Body should 
instruct the Office to urge States to constitute 
minimum wage-fixing machinery where it did 
not already exist (71 to 20); that the Govern- 
ing Body should consider placing on the Agenda 
of the next Session the question of reduction of 
hours of work in the textile industry (63 to 26); 
a similar resolution with regard to reduction of 
hours in the printing and book-binding trades 
(66 to 25); a similar resolution with regard to 
hours in the chemical industry -(73 to 19); 
that the Governing Body should consider placing 
on the Agenda of the 1937 Session the question 
of the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment (74 to 23); and that the Office should 
extend its investigations into the truck system 
and related practices, with a view to reporting 
to an early Session of the Conference (unanim- 
ous). A resolution in favour of the early holding 
of an Asiatic Labour Conference obtained a 
majority (70 to 2), but was not adopted 
owing to failure to attain the quorum. 


Opening Proceedings 


The Conference was opened by Mr. Gui- 
seppe de Michelis (Government delegate, 
Italy), the Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, who wel- 
comed the delegates and specially mentioned 
Afghanistan, the United States of America, 


and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as three states which had recently joined the 
Organization. He noted with satisfaction that 
the International Labour Organization is full 
of life and energy. Its work had not of course 
been perfect. The Conventions adopted by 
the Conference in the past had established 
some degree of equality of treatment in a 
large number of countries and brought about 
uniform regulation both from the social and 
from the economic points of view. The pro- 
gress made in the ratification of the Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
was clear evidence of the success of the work. 
Up to the present time there had been 647 
ratifications of the forty-four Conventions 
which had been individually adopted since 
1919; further, apart from ratification, the 
adoption of these Conventions by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference had exercised a 
stimulating effect on the development of na- 
tional legislation in all parts of the world. 
The Organization had contributed materially 
towards bringing about a state of equilibrium 
in industrial and social relations. The new 
stabilization which is coming into being is 
based on the fundamental principle that the 
general interest must prevail over individual 
interests and that the life and activity of 
the individuals must be subordinated to the 
needs and to the life of the State. Yet that 
principle, which is the underlying idea of many 
schemes and movements in different parts of 
the world, is not in contradiction to, but im- 
plies, the right of all those who form part 
of the’same community to life, labour and 
subsistence. 

The work of the International Labour Or- 
ganization must not, he said, be based solely 
on the idea of protecting the workers, but on 
the necessity of allowing the worker to play 
the active part which is his due in the har- 
monious interplay of the various elements of 
production and in the life of the nation. 
One of the means of achieving that object is 
to embark deliberately and as soon as possible 
on the problems of the constitutional rights 
of labour, trade union relationships, collective 
agreements, labour disputes, arbitration, labour 
counts, the essential principles of the contract 
of labour, and kindred problems. 

Colonel the Hon. H. P. Creswell (Govern- 
ment delegate, South Africa), the former Min- 
ister of Labour of the Union of South Africa, 
on taking the chair as President of the Con- 
ference, referred to the immense and rapid 
transformation which economic life had under- 
gone in the last one hundred and fifty years. 
Machinery had taken the place of muscular 
energy, with increasing intensiveness and ex- 
tensiveness. Changes so great and so rapid 
could not fail to create difficulties, having re- 
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gard to the inertia of habit of mankind in 
the mass and the tangle of material interests 
interwoven with the very texture of society. 
In the last analysis, surely, he said, the natural 
concomitant to this endowment with power 
over matter beyond the ability of man to 
conceive in the long ages past should seem to 
civilized man to be a shorter part of his span 
of life, whether measured by hours in his week 
or years in his lifetime, being absorbed in 
arduous toil to satisfy his material needs, and 
a greater part being free to satisfy his higher 
aspirations and faculties. 

This International Labour Organization and 
its annual Conference, constituted as it 1s and 
dealing as it does with matters touching so 
nearly the root causes of our economic trou- 
bles, can and should render immense service 
in clearing the way to a less anxious and 
troubled world outlook than is ours to-day. 
It is true, he continued, that it is constituted 
in groups which no doubt often, from the 
nature of things, take strongly divergent views 
on matters coming before it. But it is con- 
stituted of groups which each have special 
knowledge of aspects of any problem confront- 
ing the Conference, and knowledge the pooling 
of which when once any definite line of ad- 
vance has been decided upon can, as far as 
possible, ensure that the steps in that ad- 
vance shall be well placed and on firm ground. 
of Work 


Reduction of Hours 


One of the main items on the agenda of the 
Conference was the question of the reduction 
of hours of work. This matter had also been 
under consideration at the 18th Session of the 
International Labour Conference last year. The 
International Labour Office had proposed to 
the present Session the adoption of a resolu- 
tion on the reduction of hours of work de- 
claring approval of the principle of the 40 hour 
week as a general international standard and 
declaring that the Conference should proceed 
at the present and subsequent sessions to the 
adoption of conventions for the progressive 
application of this principle to the whole field 
of employment, having regard to the special 
circumstances of particular groups of estab- 
lishments or classes of workers. The proposal 
made by the International Labour Office was 
discussed early in the proceedings of the Con- 
ference and met with strong opposition from 
the employers’ group. 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, employers’ delegate for 
Canada, in the course of the discussion of the 
subject, observed that it might be all right for 
a rich and resourceful country like the United 
States to indulge in a great and expensive 
gamble but that other and smaller countries 


had to look before they leaped. He was him- 
self opposed to a compulsory 40 hour week 
convention. Canada had just ratified the 48 
hour week convention and it would be almost 
ridiculous to start immediately afterward to 
apply a 40 hour week, especially as most other 
countries have not yet ratified the 48 hour 
week. There was one cure only for unemploy- 
ment and that was work. The reduction of 
hours would raise costs and reduce the amount 
of work available. It would be injurious to. 
industry and in the long run to the worker and 
the consumer as well. The prices of farm 
produce in Canada are extremely low; hence. 
purchasing power of 50 per cent of our people. 
is low also. A wide disparity exists between 
the prices paid for agricultural products and 
those being paid for factory products. If we 
increased: the price of factory products it was. 
merely going to make matters worse. In the. 
United States this difficulty also arose and an. 
attempt had been made to correct it by the. 
wholesale destruction of farm products, with. 
rather indifferent results. 

The Conference instead of accepting the. 
draft resolution proposed by the International 
Labour Office decided, on the initiative of 
the workers’ group, to adopt instead a general’ 
draft convention in favour of the 40 hour week 
and to apply this principle to separate indus- 
tries by individual convention. The text of’ 
the general draft convention on the reduction 
of hours of work is included in the present 
article. Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Govern-. 
ment Delegate, speaking in the Conference on 
this proposed general draft convention made. 
the following declaration :— 

“Canada has shown its sympathetic atti-- 
tude towards the reduction of hours of work.. 
Not only has my country unconditionally - 
ratified the Washington Hours Convention, but 
the Federal Government has at present before. 
Parliament a Bill to reduce working hours in 
certain Government undertakings to 44 in. 
the week. Our provinces have also shown great 
interest in this matter. Within the past year, 
the Federal Legislatures of Quebec and Nova 
Scotia have passed legislation to restrict work- - 
ing hours in various industries by Order-in- 
Council, and the Province of Quebec has also 
reduced working hours in building and con-. 
struction enterprises to 40 per week. The 
Provinces of Ontario and Alberta have adopted ° 
legislation to give legal effect to agreements - 
limiting the hours of work. The Canadian 
Government Delegates have always supported — 
the principle of full and thorough discussion of 
all questions on the Agenda of the Conference 
by consultation with Governments between the 
first and second readings. We can see no rea- - 
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son why any exception should be made in the 
present instance. The Government of Canada 
would like to have a further interval for 
closer examination of the possible implications 
of this proposal. We will therefore support the 
double-discussion procedure. If, however, 
the draft Convention is submitted to the Con- 
ference for final decision at this present Ses- 
sion, it will be necessary for the Canadian Goy- 
ernment Delegates not to participate in the 
vote.” 


Discussion of Director’s Report 


The annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office (a summary of 
which appeared in the June issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTP) was discussed at a number of suc- 
cessive sittings of the ‘Conference. 


Address by Dr. W. A. Riddell—Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Government Delegate for Canada, in 
the course of this debate referred to the 
changes which had been made recently by the 
Governing Body in the list of the eight states 
of chief industrial importance entitled to per- 
manent seats on this Body. He gave reasons 
for the opinion held by the Government. of 
Canada (see pages 248-9, March 1935, Lasour 
GazeTTE) that the International Labour Con- 
ference, functioning through the Government 
group therein, was alone competent to change 
the list of eight states in question. Further, 
he contended that the selection made by the 
Governing Body of criteria for determining 
the respective importance of the states mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
was contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
constitution. The selection should have been 
left to an independent body of experts. He 
was confident that steps would be taken, 
before the next triennial reconstitution of the 
Governing Body, to place this matter on a 
satisfactory basis. 

Dr. Riddell concluded by calling attention to 
recent ratifications by Canada of various con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference, and especially the ratification of the 
Conventions on Hours of Work in Industry, 
Weekly Rest, and the Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery as proof of the determination of 
Canada to carry out her obligations as a 
member of the Organization, notwithstanding 
certain disabilities arising under the Federal 
Constitution. Dr. Riddell mentioned also the 
resolutions which had been approved by the 
Canadian Parliament approving of the Con- 
ventions concerning Seamen’s Articles. of 
Agreement, the Marking of Weights on Heavy 
Packages Transported by Vessels, and the 
Protection Against Accidents of Dockers, with 
a view to their ratification. 


“In Canada,” he said, “the economic depres- 
sion, as in other countries, has accentuated the 
problems of unemployment. and low wages to 
such an extent that the feeling has grown 
that solution must be sought on a national 
scale under centralized authority. It has been 
considered that the application in Canada of 
a number of International Labour Conven- 
tions would not only provide nation-wide so- 
lutions of labour problems, but would serve to 
strengthen the efforts which are being made 
internationally to solve world-wide labour 
problems.” 


Reply of the Director 


Mr. H. B. Butler, Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, replied at length to the 
different points which had been raised in the 
discussion of his annual report. The debate, 
he said, had covered the whole of the eco- 
nomic and social field. It had had a breadth 
and a perspective which tended to create what 
might in the past have been a somewhat too 
European outlook. 


Facts and Theories—The upshot was that, in 
spite of undoubted progress in many directions, 
no one could pretend that the world had re- 
covered anything like normality. He had made 
no attempt in his report to suggest any golden 
remedy; all he had done was to attempt to set 
down what was actually happening and to make 
a few tentative deductions from the facts. They 
were not all pleasant facts; they were not all 
easily reconciled to each other; they did not 
support any cut-and-dried theory; they did not 
fit into any single doctrinal explanation. But 
that was not a reason for not looking at them 
and trying to understand what they meant. 

In so doing, one was inevitably forced to use 
certain expressions which tended to become mis- 
leading. “Planning,” “orthodox methods” and 
“Liberal economy,’ words which often meant 
different things to different people, tended to be 
elevated into catchwords and slogans. What was 
essential was to get at underlying realities, re- 
membering that because some remedies had been 
successful in certain cases it by no means fol- 
lowed that they were applicable everywhere, and 
conversely, that because they were not applicable 
everywhere it by no means deprived them of 
their validity in the cases where they had suc- 
ceeded. The test one ought to apply to all these 
measures was the pragmatic test—Had they 
worked or had they not worked? 

In the course of the discussion, the upholders 
of the self-adjusting system had made a number 
of rather sweeping statements. At the same 
time, the need for some regulation of the indus- 
trial process was not altogether denied. It 
might, perhaps, be established as a first elemen- 
tary point that there must be some degree of 
planning, co-ordination or  systematization— 
whatever one liked to call it. The question was, 
by what methods and by whom was the economy 
of the future to be organized on rational lines. 
Could it be left entirely to the initiative of 
private individuals or, failing that, did the inter- 
vention of the State necessarily imply the de- 
struction of private enterprise? The further 
question was, what forms of organization were 
bad and obstructive to. the economic process, 
and what forms could be justified as working 
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towards the general aims which both planners 
and anti-planners had in view—the happiness 
and welfare of mankind, based on a rising stand- 
ard of living and an expanding volume of em- 
ployment? 

Commercial Policy and Expansion—tThe first 
sphere in which the clash of opinions became 
apparent was that of commercial policy. Here 
the planners had certainly occupied nearly the 
whole field. The pure free trader seemed now- 
adays to be regarded as almost a prehistoric 
animal. But it did not follow that all or even 
most of the restrictive measures taken had been 
wise or profitable. Indeed, most speakers in the 
debate had agreed with the suggestion in his 
report that there could be no real recovery 
until a freer and broader flow of international 
trade was restored. It was now beginning to be 
realized that methods which might be individ- 
ually justifiable might in the aggregate be 
pernicious. 

What forms of positive action might contrib- 
ute to loosening the shackles of trade? The 
main suggestion which emerged from the debate 
was the adoption of expansionist policies. Here 
there seemed to be a good deal of misunder- 
standing and confusion. Some speakers appeared 
to think that expansionist policy and currency 
devaluation were the same thing. It had even 
been suggested that his report advocated deval- 
uation as a universal remedy for the depression. 
He had expressed no such view. Itdeed, he 
entirely agreed with those who said that the 
world must finally get back to stabilization. He 
had, however, pointed out the fact that in many 
of the countries which had resorted to deval- 
uation a distinct improvement of economic ac- 
tivity and employment had taken place. These 
results could not be attributed to devaluation 
alone. In itself it was no remedy. It was a 
temporary and emergency measure which could 
not be continued indefinitely. But in the ease 
of many countries it was probably an indis- 
pensable first step towards applying measures 
for restoring adequate buying power on the 
home market and counteracting the withering 
effects of the deflationary process. 

Public Works—Next came the question of 
public works and other forms of expansionist 
policy. Some delegates had condemned public 
works as incapable of reviving economic activity 
and imposing a dangerous burden on the public 
finances. On the other hand, the Swedish Min- 
ister of Labour had come to the conclusion, as 
a result of his own practical experience, that 
State expenditure on public works, financed by 
loans, did counteract the forces making for de- 
pression during the earlier stages and strength- 
ened the impulse towards revival. Sweden was 
not alone in having successfully adopted such 
measures; there were also the experience of 
Japan. Belgium. Argentina, Rumania and the 
United States of America. 

Speaking generally, it could hardly be gain- 
said that public works carried with them three 
advantages. First, no one would deny that work 
was better than subsidized idleness; secondly, 
public works properly planned possessed an 
economic value which remained a permanent 
asset; thirdly, public works properly used re- 
stored large sums of money into circulation 
at a time when private borrowing was stagnant. 
It had been argued that to revive purchasing 
power with borrowed money was to mortgage 
the future. But if the operation were success- 
ful, as it had been in various countries, one of 
the first results was to improve the state of 
public finances. Monetary circulation was an 
essential adjunct of production and distribu- 
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tion, and unless they were in a healthy state 
the whole economic mechanism was out of gear. 
If by calling in the doctor a person succeeded 
in restoring his health, he had some chance 
of being able to pay the bill; if he died, his 
finances were apt to collapse altogether. 

state Intervention in Industry—rThere had 
heen a good deal of controversy about the inter- 
vention of the state in industry. His report 
gave many examples of such intervention. While 
each of them must be judged separately, it was 
difficult to suppose that all of them had been 
unnecessary and harmful. Here, however, the 
restriction on liberty was most acutely feared. 
In his opinion, the assumption that all state 
interference in industry must logically lead to 
a complete state management of production 
could hardly be maintained. In countries which 
were previously mainly agricultural and which 
were building up their industrial structure from 
the bottom, it was natural that the state should 
play a very active part. But it was altogether 
improbable that the tendency towards closer 
integration of industry would result in any 
general system of state management in countries 
in which industry was already highly developed 
by the efforts of private enterprise. There was, 
in fact, room for a great variety of forms of 
planning in this field. Hiach case must be 
judged on its merits, but the principal test 
of merit was to be found in its social con- 
sequences. 

Social legislation had hitherto been the clas- 
sical form of state intervention. At the present 
state, however, social legislation was not 
enough. The problem had broadened out into 
finding the right formula for each country, and 
perhaps in some cases for individual industries, 
to allow social justice to keep pace with tech- 
nical progress. The difficulty was not to foster 
production in the old industrial communities. 
There was no lack of brains or of equipment 
to multiply it indefinitely. The real problem 
was the human problem. The machine’s power 
to produce was increasing faster than the 
demand for labour, and hence the Conference 
had witnssed the tragic spectacle of the un- 
employed youth pleading for ‘action. 

Unemployment as it now faced the world 
was not a problem which could be readily dis- 
missed by appealing to the experience or the 
formulae of the past. It contained new elements 
and could only be solved by new measures. 
That was why new policies were being ap- 
plied—not from any love of novelty or economic 
adventure, but under the pressure of dire neces- 
sity. 


Future Tasks of the Organisation—The de- 
bate had been rich in suggestions as to the 
immediate future tasks of the International 
Labour Organisation. First, reference had been 
made to what he might call its geographical 
expansion. The representative of the Govern- 
ment of Chile had proposed that a Conference 
should be convened under the auspices of the 
Organisation in Santiago de Chile, to discuss 
questions of particular interest to the American 
countries as they arose out of the work of the 
Organisation. That proposal had been sup- 
ported by every delegate from Latin America 
as well as by the United States delegation. 

He was gratified by the invitation extended 
to him by delegates from India and China_to 
visit those countries. It had long been his 
desire to do so, and as soon as a suitable occa- 
sion presented itself he would not miss it. 
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References had been made to the represen- 
tation of different nationalities on the staff of 
the Office. In these matters he was not a free 
agent, for he could not exceed the funds pro- 
vided in the budget of the Organisation. The 
budget for 1936 which would be submitted to 
the Assembly of the League made provision for 
the creation of certain mew posts, and if it 
were adopted it would be much easier for him 
to meet the legitimate wishes which had been 
expressed. In this connection, he would men- 
tion that in the last three years sixteen va- 
eancies had occurred on the staff. Nearly all 
of these posts were formerly held by Europeans, 
but eleven of them had been allotted to extra- 
European countries. 

Ratification and Conventions—Proceeding, 
the Direcror called attention to the steady 
progress of ratifications of International La- 
bour Conventions, particularly by the extra- 
European countries. 

The Key to Social Progress—After referr- 
ing again to the problem of population, and 
the prospect of a reopening of the avenues of 
emigration as trade improved, the DIRECTOR 
reafirmed his reasons for believing that the 
industrial development of the East and the 
industrialisation of other countries which had 
hitherto been mainly agricultural were bound 
in the long run to be beneficial to the world. 
The solution of present troubles must be 
found in the expansion of the consumption 
of the masses throughout the world, rather 
than in the cutting down of the standards of 
living in the old industrial countries. 

But (concluded the Dzirecror) that can 
only be achieved by restoring not only the 
freer flow of goods but also the freer flow of 
capital. As Mr. Cemal Hiisnii said, the great 
need of the present time is to employ the 
eapital now lying idle and to give buying 
power to those who lack it. That can only 
be done by returning to an _ international 
outlook. As Mr. Watanabe expressed it, 
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“the world’s troubles cannot be cured by 
isolated national policies’. Before we can 
emerge from the present depression, what is 
narrow and selfish and shortsighted in those 
policies has to be discarded. There must be 
a genuine and not a hypocritical desire for 
international co-operation. In the end_ it 
will be imposed by the logic of facts, which 
will induce nations not to plan against each 
other but with each other. That is not an 
inconceivable or even a very difficult ideal. 


It can be realised as soon as the will to 
it exists. The world will then recover its 
sense of interdependence, which Mr. Yoshi- 
saka very truly called the “key to social pro- 
gress”. That is the aim which this Organ- 
isation must hold steadily before it. Its 
object is not merely to prevent abuses, to 
reduce accident and disease in industry, to 
eliminate hardship and distress. It has a 
more positive task in making possible a freer 
and better life for all those engaged in indus- 
try and agriculture, in raising the standard 
of material comfort and in making available 
to all the opportunities for physical, inte) 
lectual and spiritual culture which have been 
won for us by the machine. But no nation 
can gain these benefits by its own unaided 
efforts. There is no autarkic road to a higher 
civilisation. It is only through international 
effort and understanding that the path lies 
to the greater happiness and prosperity of 


mankind. This Organisation was founded to 
that end. It has a long and arduous task 
before it. It offers no short cut to Utopia, 


but its growing strength and purpose are 
the best proof that its past labours have not 
been in vain and that a widening sphere of 
usefulness is opening out to it in the future. 

The full texts of the Draft Conventions 
and of the recommendation adopted by the 
Conference follow:— 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTER- 
MAINTENANCE OF RIGHTS UNDER 


INVALIDITY, OLD-AGE, AND WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ INSURANCE 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Nineteenth Session on June 4, 1935, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
maintenance of rights in course of acqui- 
sition and acquired rights under inva- 
lidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance on behalf of workers who 
transfer their residence from _ one 
country to another, which is the first 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft Inter- 
national Convention, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and _ thirty-five, 
the following Draft Convention which may be 
cited as the Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension 
Rights Convention, 1935: 


Article 1 


(1) There is hereby established between 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 


isation a scheme for the maintenance of 
rights in course of acquisition with and of 


rights acquired with compulsory invalidity, 
old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
institutions (hereinafter called insurance 


institutions). 

(2) References to Members in Parts II, 
III, IV and V of this Convention shall be 
construed as including only Members of the 
International Labour Organisation bound by 
this Convention. 


Article 2 
(1) The insurance periods spent by per- 
sons who have been affiliated to insurance 


institutions of two or more Members. shall, 
irrespective of the nationality of such per- 
sons, be totalised by each such institution 
in accordance with the following rules. 


(2) For the maintenance of rights in course 
of acquisition the periods to be totalized shall 


e: 

(a) contribution periods; 

(b) periods in respect of which contribu- 
tions were not payable but during which 
rights are maintained under the laws 
or regulations under which they were 
spent; 
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(ce) periods during which a cash _ benefit 
has been paid under an invalidity or 
old-age insurance scheme of another 
Member; and 

(d) periods during which a cash _ benefit 
has been paid under some other social 
insurance scheme of another Member, 
in so far as a corresponding benefit 
would, under the laws or regulations 
governing the _ institution which is 
totalising, maintain rights in course of 
acquisition. 

(3) For the purposes of: 

(i) determining whether any conditions 
as to the qualifying period (mini- 
mum duration of liability to insur- 
ance) or the number of contribu- 
tions prescribed for entitlement to 
special advantages (guaranteed 
minima) have been fulfilled; 

(ii) the recovery of rights; 

(iit) the right to enter voluntary insur- 
ance; and 

(iv) the right to medical treatment and 
attendance; 

the periods to be totalised shall be: 

(a) contribution periods; and 

(b) periods in respect of which contribu- 
tions were not payable but which are 
counted for the purpose of the quali- 
fying period both under the laws or 


regulations under which they were 
spent and under the laws or regulations 
governing the institution which is 
totalising. 


(4) Provided that, where under the laws 
or regulations of a Member periods spent 
in an occupation covered by a special scheme 
are alone to be taken into account for the 
purpose of determining whether a _ claimant 
is entitled to certain advantages, the periods 
to be totalized for the purpose set forth in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 shall be restricted to 
periods spent under the corresponding special 
insurance schemes of other Members or, in 
respect of a Member with no special insurance 
scheme for the occupation concerned, to 
periods spent in that occupation under the 
insurance scheme applicable thereto. 

(5) Contribution periods and _ assimilated 
periods spent simultaneously with institutions 
of two or more Members shall be reckoned 
once for the purpose of totalisation. 


Article 3 


(1) Each insurance institution from which 
on the basis of the totalised insurance periods 
the claimant is entitled to benefit shall cal- 
culate the amount of such benefit according 
to the laws and regulations governing the 
said institution. 

(2) Benefits or benefit components which 
vary with the time spent in insurance and 
are determined with sole regard to the periods 
spent under the laws.and regulations govern- 
ing the institution lable shall be payable 
without reduction. 


(3) Benefits or benefit components which 
are determined independently of the time 
spent in insurance and consist of a fixed 


sum, a percentage of the remuneration taken 
into account for insurance purpose, or a mul- 
tiple of the average contribution, may be 
reduced in the ratio of the periods counted 
for the purpose of reckoning benefits accord- 
ing to the laws and regulations governing the 
institution liable to the total of the periods 
counted for the purpose of reckoning benefits 
according to the laws and regulations govern- 
ing all the institutions concerned. 
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(4) The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
shall apply to any subsidy or supplement to 
or fraction of a pension which is payable out 
of public funds. 


(5) The apportionment of the cost of 
medical treatment and attendance is not 
regulated by this Convention. 

Article 4 


In cases in which the total of the insurance 
periods spent with the insurance institutions 
of a Member does not amount to twenty-six 
contribution weeks, the institution or insti- 
tutions with which they were spent may 
decline to recognise any liability for benefit. 
Periods in respect of which liability for 
benefit has been so declined shall not be taken 
into account by any of the other institutions 
concerned when making the reduction per- 
mitted by Article 3, paragraph 3. 


Article 5 


(1) If a person who is entitled to benefit 
from the insurance institutions of at least 
two Members would but for this Convention 
be entitled to receive from any such _ insti- 
tution in respect of periods spent with it a 
benefit greater than the total of the benefits 
to which he is entitled under Article 3, he 
shall be entitled to receive from that insti- 
tution a complementary benefit equal to the 
difference. 

(2) Where such complementary benefits are 
due from more than one institution, the total 
amount due to the beneficiary shall be the 
highest such benefit due from any one of them 
and the liability for this amount shall be 
apportioned among them in proportion to the 
complementary benefit which would have been 
due from each individually. 


Article 6 


Provision may be made by agreement bet- 

ween the Members concerned for: 

(a) the reckoning of benefits by a method 
which differs from that prescribed in 
Article 3 but gives a result which is 
at least equivalent on the whole to 
that given by applying the said Article, 
subject to the total of the benefits 
payable never being less than the high- 
est benefits payable by any one insur- 
ance institution in respect of periods 
spent with it; 

(b) enabling an insurance institution of 
one Member to discharge its lability 
to the insured person and his depend- 
ants by paying to the insurance insti- 
tution of another Member to which he 
has become affiliated the capital repre- 
senting the rights in course of acquisi- 
tion by him at the date at which he 
ceased to be affiliated to the institu- 
tion, subject to the latter institution 
consenting thereto and undertaking to 
apply the capital for the purpose of 
crediting rights; 

(c) limiting the total of the benefits grant- 
ed by the insurance institutions of 
the Members to the amount due on 
the basis of the totalised insurance 
periods from the institution governed 
by the most favourable laws and regu- 
lations. 

Article 7 
A claimant shall not be required to submit 
his claims for benefit to more than one of 
the insurance institutions to which he has 
been affiliated. This institution shall then 
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inform the other institutions mentioned in 


the claim. 
Article 8 


For the purpose of converting sums ex- 
pressed in the currency of another Member, 
insurance institutions shall, when dealing with 
claims for benefit, adopt the relation between 
the two currencies which, on the first day of 
the quarter during which the claim was sub- 
mitted, obtained on the principal foreign 
exchange market of the Member in the curren- 
cy of which the sum is expressed: Provided 
that provision may be made for another 
method of conversion by agreement between 
the Members concerned. 


Article 9 


Any Member may decline to apply the prov- 
isions of this Part of this Convention in its 
relations with a Member the laws and regula- 
tions of which do not cover the risk in respect 
of which a benefit is claimed. 


Article 10 

(1) Persons who have been affiliated to an 
insurance institution of a Member and their 
dependants shall be entitled to the entirety 
of the benefits the right to which has been 
acquired in virtue of their insurance: 

(a) if they are resident in the territory of 

a Member, irrespective of their nation- 
ality; 

(b) if they are nationals of a Member, 

irrespective of their place of residence. 

(2) Provided that any subsidy or supple- 
ment to or fraction of a pension which is 
payable out of public funds may be withheld 
from persons who are not nationals of a 
Member. 

(3) Provided also that, for a period of 
five years from the first coming into force 
of this Convention, a Member may reserve 
the payment of any subsidy or supplement 
to or fraction of a pension which is payable 
out of public funds to the nationals of 
Members with which it has concluded supple- 
mentary agreements to that effect. 


Article 11 


(1) Pensions the right to which is main- 
tained under Article 10 shall not be commuted 
for lump sums smaller than their capital 
value. 

(2) Provided that the insurance institution 
liable for benefit may commute pensions the 
monthly value of which is inconsiderable for 
lump sums calculated according to the laws 
and regulations governing the said institution, 
subject to the said sums not being reduced 
on the ground of residence abroad. 


Article 12 


(1) The provisions of the laws or regula- 
tions of a Member permitting the reduction 
or suspension of benefit if the person con- 
cerned has concurrent rights to other social 
insurance benefits or is in employment involv- 
ing compulsory insurance may be applied to 
beneficiaries under this Convention in respect 
of benefits payable under an insurance scheme 
of another Member or in respect of em- 
feito in the territory of another Mem- 

er. 

(2) Provided that provisions permitting 
reduction or suspension in the case of con- 
current benefits in respect of the same risk 
shall not apply to benefits the right to which 
is acquired under Part II of this Convention. 


Article 183 


An insurance institution liable for benefit 
in virtue of this Convention may discharge 
in the currency of its own country its liability 
to all persons entitled to such benefit. 


Article 14 


(1) The authorities and insurance institu- 
tions of each Member shall afford assistance 
to those of other Members to the same extent 
as if they were applying their own laws and 
regulations relating to social insurance, and 
more particularly shall, at the request of an 
institution of any Member, carry out the 
investigations and medical examinations necess- 
ary to determine whether the persons in 
receipt of benefits for which the latter insti- 
tution is liable satisfy the conditions for 
entitlement to such benefits. 

(2) In so far as the Members concerned 
do not otherwise agree, the expenses to be 
repaid for assistance so afforded shall be an 
amount determined according to the scale of 
charges of the institution or authority which 
has afforded assistance or, in the absence of 
such a scale, the expenditure incurred. 


Article 15 


Any exemption from fees granted by the 
laws or regulations of a Member in respect 
of documents furnished to its authorities or 
insurance institutions shall be extended to 
the corresponding documents furnished in 
connection with the application of this Con- 
vention to the authorities and insurance insti- 
tutions of any other Member. 


Article 16. 


With the consent of the competent central 
authorities of the Members concerned, an in- 
surance institution lable for benefit to a ben- 
eficiary resident in the territory of another 
Member may, on terms agreed between the two 
institutions, entrust the insurance institution 
of the place of residence of the beneficiary with 
the payment of such benefit on its behalf. 


Article 17. 


Every Member which at the date of its 
ratification of this Convention has not establish- 
ed such a scheme undertakes to establish within 
twelve months from that date either: 

(a) a compulsory insurance scheme under 
which pensions are payable at an age not 
later than sixty-five to the majority of 
persons employed in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; or 

(b) a compulsory invalidity, old-age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance scheme 
covering a substantial proportion of the 
persons employed in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. 


Article 18. 


(1) Each Member shall treat the nationals 
of other Members on the same footing as its 
own nationals for the purpose of liability to 
compulsory insurance and for the purpose of 
insurance benefits, including any subsidy or 
supplement to or fraction of a pension which 
is payable out of public funds. 

(2) Provided that any Member may restrict 
to its own nationals the right to any subsidy 
or supplement to or fraction of a pension 
which is payable out of public funds and 
granted solely to insured persons who have 
exceeded a prescribed age at the date when 
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the laws or regulations providing for compulsory 
insurance come into force. 


Article 19. 


The provisions of this Convention may be 
derogated from by treaties between Members 
which do not affect the rights and duties of 
Members not parties to the treaty and which 
make definite provision for the maintenance of 
rights in course of acquisition and of acquired 
rights under conditions at least as favourable 
on the whole as those provided for in this 
Convention. 

Article 20. 


(1) For the purpose of assisting Members in 
applying this Convention there is hereby es- 
tablished in connection with the International 
Labour Office a Commission consisting of one 
delegate for each Member together with three 
persons appointed respectively by the Govern- 
ment, Employees’ and Workers’ representatives 
upon the Governing Body of the Office. The 
Commission shall regulate its own procedure. 

(2) At the request of one or more Members 
concerned, the Commission, which shall be 
guided by the principles and purposes of this 
Convention, shall make recommendations as to 
the manner in which it shall be applied. 


Article 21. 


(1) Where, prior to the coming into force 
of this Convention, a pension has not been 
awarded or the payment of a pension has been 
suspended on account of the residence abroad 
of the person concerned, the pension shall be 
awarded or the payment of the pension re- 
sumed in pursuance of the Convention as from 
the date of the coming into force thereof for 
the Member concerned. 

(2) In applying this Convention account shall 
be taken of insurance periods prior to its 
coming into force if account would have been 
taken of such periods if this Convention had 
been in force during these periods. 

(3) At the request of the person concerned 
claims settled before the coming into force of 
this Convention shall, unless they have been 
settled by the payment of a lump sum, be re- 
viewed. Review shall not involve the payment 
of arrears of, or the refund of, benefits for the 
period prior to the coming into force of the 
Convention for the Member concerned. 


Article 22. 
(1) The denunciation of this Convention by 
a Member shall not affect the liabilities of its 
insurance institutions in respect of iclaims which 
matured before the denunciation took effect. 
(2) Rights in course of acquisition which are 
maintained in pursuance of this Convention 
shall not lapse by reason of the denunciation 
thereof: their further maintenance during the 
period subsequent to the date on which the 
Convention ceases to be in force shall be 
regulated by the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the institution concerned. 


Article 23 
The formal ratification of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for Regis- 
tration. 
Article 24 
(1) This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International La- 


bour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 

(2) It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 


(3) Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 25 


As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered, the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations shall so notify all 
the Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. He shall likewise notify them 
of the registration of ratifications which may 
be communicated subsequently by other Mem- 
bers of the Organisation. 


Article 26 


(1) A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of five years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered. 


(2) Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of five years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation pro- 
vided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of five years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expira- 
tion of each period of five years under the 
terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 27 


At the expiration of each period of five 
years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 28 


(1) Should Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
Wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising (Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation o 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 26, above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revis- 
ing Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to 
ratification by the Members. 

(2) This Convention shall in any case re- 
main in force in its actual form and content 
for those Members which have ratified it 
but have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 29 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION 
UNDERGROUND WORK IN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by _ the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Nineteenth Ses- 
sion on June 4, 1935, and: 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the employ- 
ment of women on underground work in 
mines of all kinds, which is the second item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft International 
Convention adopts, this 2lst day of June of 
the year one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-five, the following Draft Convention 
which may be cited as the Underground 
Work (Women) Convention, 1935: 


Article 1 
For the purpose of ‘this Convention, the 
term “mine” includes any undertaking, 


whether public or private, for the extraction 
of any substance from under the surface of 
the earth. 

Article 2 


No female, whatever her age, shall be em- 
ployed on underground work in any mine. 


Article 3 


National laws or regulations may exempt 

from the above prohibition: 

(a) females holding positions of manage- 
ment who do not perform manual work; 

(b) females employed in health and welfare 
services; 

(c) females who, in the course of their 
studies, spend a period of training in 
the underground parts of a mine; and 

(d) any other females who may occasion- 


ally have to enter the underground 
parts of a mine for the purpose of a 
non-manual occupation. 

Article 4 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 5 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


ON 
MINES OF ALL KINDS 


Article 6 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other Members of the 
Organization. 


Article 7 

1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Hach Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of tem years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation pro- 
vided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of ten years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expira- 
tion of each period of ten years under the 
terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 8 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 


Article 9 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
Wise provides: 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 

revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 7 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 
as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force, this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to rati- 
fication by the Members. 
_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


(b) 


Article 10 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK 
TO FORTY A WBEK 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 
Having met at Geneva in its Nineteenth Ses- 
sion on June 4, 1935, 
Considering that the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work is the sixth item on 
the Agenda of the Session; 


Considering that unemployment has become 
so widespread and long-continued that 
there are at the present time many mil- 
lions of workers throughout the world suf- 
fering hardship and privation for which 
they are not themselves responsible and 
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from which they are justly entitled to be 
relieved; 

Considering that it is desirable that workers 
should as far as practicable be enabled to 
share in the benefits of the rapid technical 
progress which is a _ characteristic of 
modern industry; and 

Considering that in pursuance of the Reso- 
lutions adopted by the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference it is mecessary that a 
continuous effort should be made to reduce 
hours of work in all forms of employment 
to such extent as is possible; 

adopts, this 22nd day of June, 1935, the follow- 
ing Draft Convention which may be cited as 
the Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935:— 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention de 
clares its approval of: 

(a) the principle of a forty-hour week ap- 

plied in such a manner that the standard 
of living is not reduced in consequence: 


an 
(b) the taking or facilitating of such mea- 
sures as may be judged appropriate to 
secure this end; 
and undertakes to apply this principle to 
classes of employment in accordance with the 
detailed provisions to be prescribed by such 
separate Conventions as are ratified by that 
Member. 
Article 2 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 3 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Sec- 
retary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 4 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 


He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated 
subsequently by other Members of the Organi- 
zation. 

Article 5 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act communi- 
cated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 6 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 7 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides: 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 5 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 
as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


(0) 


Article 8 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION OF 


HOURS OF WORK IN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having met at Geneva in its Nineteenth 
Session on June 4, 1935; 

Considering that the question of the reduc- 
tion of hours of work is the sixth item on the 
Agenda, of the Session; 

Confirming the principle laid down in the 
Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935, including 
the maintenance of the standard of living; 

Having determined to give effect to this re- 
duction forthwith in the case of glass-bottle 
works; 

adopts this 25th day of June, 1935, the follow- 
ing Draft Convention, which may be cited as the 


GLASS-BOTTLE WORKS 


Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass-Bottle 
Works) Convention, 1935: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to persons who, 
in glass works where bottles are produced by 
automatic machinery, work in successive shifts 
and are employed in connection with generators, 
tank furnaces, automatic machinery, annealing 
furnaces and operations accessory to the working 
of the above. 


2. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “bottles” includes similar glass articles 
produced by the same processes as bottles. 
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Article 2 


1. The persons to whom this Convention applies 
shall be employed under a system providing for 
at least four shifts. 

2. The hours of work of such persons shall not 
exceed an average of forty-two per week. 

3. This average shall be calculated over a 
period not exceeding four weeks. 

4. The length of a spell of work shall not ex- 
ceed eight hours. 

5. The interval between two spells of work 
by the same shift shall not be less than six- 
teen hours: Provided that this interval may 
where necessary be reduced on the occasion of 
the periodical change over of shifts. 


Article 3 

1. The limits of hours prescribed in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4 of Article 2 may be exceeded 
and the interval prescribed in paragraph 5 re- 
duced, but only so far as may be necessary to 
avoid serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the undertaking, 

(a) in case of accident, actual or _threat- 
ened, or in case of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or in case of force 
majeure ; or 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen ab- 
sence of one or more members of a shift. 

2. Adequate compensation for all additional 
hours worked in accordance with this Article 
shall be granted in such manner as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations or 
by agreement between the organizations of em- 
ployers and workers concerned. 


Article 4 


In order to facilitate the effective enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention, every 
employer shall be required: 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in 
conspicuous positions in the works or other 
suitable place or by such other method as 
may be approved by the competent author- 
ity, the hours at which each shift begins 
and ends; 

(b) not to alter the hours so notified except 
in such manner and with such notice asmay 
be approved by the competent authority; 
and 

(c) to keep a record in the form prescribed 
by the competent authority of all additional 
hours worked in pursuance of Article 3 of 
this Convention and of the compensation 
granted in respect thereof. 


Article 5 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
custom or agreement between employers and 
workers which ensures more favourable con- 
ditions than those provided by this Conven- 
tion. 

Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 7 
1. Thig Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 
2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 


two Members have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
oe on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 8 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the regis- 
tration of ratifications which may be com- 
municated subsequently by other Members of 
the Organization. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of the years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes ‘into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exer- 
cise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Artiele. 


Artiele 10 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this Con- 
vention, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 


Article 11 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides. 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 9 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 
as from the date when the new revis- 
ing Convention comes into force this 
Convention shall cease to be open to 
ratification by the Members. 


_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


(6) 


Article 12 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION LIMITING HOURS OF WORK IN COAL MINES 
(REVISED 1985) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Nineteenth 
Session on June 4, 1935, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the partial 
revision of the Convention limiting Hours of 
Work in Coal Mines adopted by the Con- 
ference at its Fifteenth Session, which is 
the. seventh item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Considering that the proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Conven- 
tion, 

adopts, this 2lst day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five, the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1935: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention shall apply to all coal 
mines, that is to say, to any mine from which 
only hard coal or lignite, or principally hard 
coal or lignite together with other minerals, 
is extracted. 


2. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “lignite mine” shall mean any mine from 
which coal of a geological period subsequent 
to the carboniferous period is extracted. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this 
term “worker” shall mean: 

(a) in underground coal mines, any person 
occupied underground, by whatever em- 
ployer and on whatever kind of work 
he may tbe employed, except persons 
engaged in supervision or management 
who do not ordinarily perform manual 
work; 
In open coal mines, any person employed 
directly or indirectly in the extraction of 
coal, except persons engaged in super- 
vision or management who do not ordin- 
arily perform manual work. 


Convention, the 


(0) 


Article 8 


1. Hours of work in underground hard coal 
mines shall mean the time spent in the mine 
calculated as follows: 

(a) time spent in an underground mine shall 
mean the period between the time when 
the worker enters the cage in order to 
descend and the time when he leaves the 
cage after re-ascending; 

(b) in mines where access is by an adit the 
time spent in the mine shall mean the 
period between the time when the worker 
passes through the entrance of the adit 


and the time of his return to the surface. 


2. In no underground hard coal mine shall 
the time spent in the mine by any worker ex- 
ceed seven hours and forty-five minutes in the 
day. 


Article 4 


The provisions of this Convention shall be 
deemed to be complied with if the period be- 
tween the time when the first workers of the 
shift or of any group leave the surface and the 
time when they return to the surface is the 


same as that laid down in paragraph 2 of Article 
3. The order of and the time required for 
the descent and ascent of a shift and of any 
group of workers shall, moreover, be approxi- 
mately the same. 


Article 6 


1. Subject to the provisions of the second 
paragraph of this Article, the provisions of 
this Convention shall be deemed to be com: 
plied with if the national laws or regulations 
prescribe that for calculating the time spent in 
the mine the descent or ascent of the workers 
is to be calculated according to the weighted 
average duration of the descent or ascent of 
all shifts of workers in the whole country. In 
this case, the period between the time when the 
last worker of the shift leaves the surface and 
the time when the first worker of the same 
shift returns to the surface shall not in any 
mine exceed seven hours and fifteen minutes; 
provided that no method of regulation shall be 
permitted by which the hewers as a class of: 
workers would on the average work longer 
hours than the other classes of underground 
workers in the same shift. 

2. Any Member which, having applied the 
method laid down in this Article, subsequently 
applies the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 
shall make the change simultaneously for the. 
whole country and not for any part thereof. 


Article 6 

1. Workers shall not be employed on under- 
ground work in coal mines on Sundays and 
legal public holidays: 

Provided that this requirement shall be 
deemed to be complied with if the workers en- 
joy a rest period of twenty-four consecutive 
hours, of which at least eighteen fall upon the. 
Sunday or legal public holiday. 


2. National laws or regulations may authorize. 
the following exceptions to the provisions of 
the preceding paragraph for workers over 18 
years of age: 

(a) for work which, owing to its nature, 

must be carried on continuously; 

(6) for work in connection with the ventila- 
tion of the mine and the prevention of’ 
damage to the ventilation apparatus, 
safety work, work in connection with first 
aid in the case of accident and sickness, 
and the care of animals; 

(ec) for survey work in so far as this cannot 
be done on other days without interrupt- 
ing or disturbing the work of the under- 
taking; 

(d) for urgent work in connection with 
machinery and other appliances which 
cannot be carried out during the regular. 
working time of the mine, and in other 
urgent or exceptional cases which are. 
outside the control of the employer. 

3. The competent authorities shall take ap- 
propriate measures for ensuring that no work is 
done on Sundays and legal public holidays ex~ 
cept as authorized by this Article. 

4. Work permitted under paragraph 2 of this. 
Article shall be paid for at not less than one-. 
and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 


5. Workers who are engaged to any consider- 
able extent on work permitted under para- 
graph 2 of this Article shall be assured either 
a compensatory rest period or an adequate extra 
payment in addition to the rate specified in 
paragraph 4 of this Article. The detailed ap~ 
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plication of this provision shall be regulated 
by national laws or regulations. 


Article 7 
Lower maxima than those specified in Articles 
3, 4 and 5, shall be laid down by regulations 
made by public authority for workers in work 
places which are rendered particularly unhealthy 
by reason of abnormal conditions of tempera- 
ture, humidity or other cause. 


Article 8 

1. Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the hours specified in Articles 3, 
4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded in case of accident, 
actual or threatened, in case of force majeure, 
or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery, plant or equipment of the mine as 
a result of a breakdown of such machinery, 
plant or equipment, even if coal production is 
-thereby incidentally involved, but only so far 
as may be necessary to avoid serious interfer- 
ence with the ordinary working of the mine. 

2. Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the hours specified in Articles 
3, 4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded in the case of 
workers employed on operations which by their 
nature must be carried on continuously or on 
technical work, in so far as their work is 
necessary for preparing or terminating work 
in the ordinary way or for a full resumption 
of work on the next shift, provided, however, 
that this shall not refer to the production or 
transport of coal. The additional time so 
authorized for any individual worker shall not, 
except as specified in paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
this Article, exceed half an hour on any day. 

3. Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the hours specified in Articles 
3, 4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded to an extent 
exceeding half an hour in the case of the fol- 
lowing grades: 1st. ltt 

(a) workers whose presence is indispensable 
for the work of ventilation and pumping 
stations and of such compressed air sta- 
tions as are necessary for ventilation; 

(6) underground store-men; and. 

(¢) winchmen and_ locomotive drivers and 
their indispensable assistants. 

Provided that no worker in the above grades 
who is employed on operations which by their 
nature must be carried on continuously may be 
employed for more than eight hours per day 
exclusive of the time spent in the mine by 
that worker in reaching and returning from his 
place of work, it being understood that in each 
case this time will be reduced to the indispens- 
able minimum. 

Provided also that in the case of 

(a) underground store-men; } 

(b) enginemen and men in charge of internal 
shafts who are engaged upon the trans- 
port of workers; | 

(c) drivers of locomotives who are engaged 
upon the transport of workers; and 

(d) the indispensable assistants of the grades 
specified in clauses (6) and (ce): 

the limits of such extension shall be that fixed 
by the regulations of the public authority. 

4. Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the limit of hours specified in 
Articles 3. 4. 5 and 7. and in paragraphs 2 and 
3 of this Article may be exceeded in the case of 
workers whose presence is indispensable for 
the work of underground ventilation, pumping 
and compressed air stations but only to such 
extent as may be necessary to permit the 
periodical change-over of shifts. and time worked 
in virtue of this provision shall not he deemed 
to be overtime, so however that during any 


period of three weeks no worker shall work 
more than twenty-one shifts of the length pre- 
scribed for his grade by paragraph 2 or para- 
graph 3 of this Article as the case may be. 

5. In the case of mines in normal operation 
the number of persons :coming under para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of this Article shall at no time 
exceed 5 per cent of the total number of persons 
employed at the mine. 

6. Overtime worked in virtue of the provisions 
of this Article shall be paid for at not less 
than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 


Article 9 _ 

1. Regulations made by public authority may, 
in addition to the provisions of Article 8, put 
not more than ‘sixty hours’ overtime in the 
year at the disposal of undertakings throughout 
the country as a whole. 

2. This overtime shall be paid for at not less 
than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 


Article 10 


The regulations mentioned in Articles 7, 8 and 
9 shall be made by public authority after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned. 


Article 11 


The annual Reports to be submitted under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall contain all information as to the 
action taken to regulate the hours of work in 
accordance with the provisions of Articles 3, 4 
and 5, They shail also furnish complete infor- 
mation concerning the regulations made under 
Articles 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 14 and concerning 
their enforcement. 


Article 12 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, the management 
of every mine shall be required: 

(a) to notify by means of notices conspicu- 
ously posted at the pithead or in some 
other suitable place, or by such other 
method as may be approved by the pub- 
lic authority, the hours at which the 
workers of each shift or group shall begin 
to descend and shall have completed the 
ascent. 

These hours shall be approved by the 
public authority and be so fixed that the 
time spent in the mine by each worker shall 
not exceed the limits prescribed by this 
Convention. When once notified, they shall 
not be changed except with the approval 
of the public authority and by such notice 
and in such manner as may be approved by 
the public authority. 

(b) to keep a record in the form prescribed 
by national laws or regulations of all 
spat hours worked under Articles 

and 9. 


Article 13 


1. In underground lignite mines Articles 

3 and 4 and Articles 6 to 12 of this Convention 
shall apply subject to the following provisions: 
(a) in_acordance with such conditions as 
may be prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations, the competent authority may permit 
collective breaks involving a stoppage of 
production not to be included in the time 
spent in the mine, provided that such 
breaks shall in no case exceed thirty 
minutes for each shift. Such permission 
shall only be given after the necessity for 
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such a system has been established by 
official investigation in each individual 
case, and after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the workers concerned. 

(b) the number of hours’ overtime provided 
for in Article 9 may be ancreased to not 
more than seventy-five hours a year. 


2. In addition, the competent authority may 
approve collective agreements which provide 
for not more than seventy-five hours’ further 
overtime a year. Such further overtime shall 
likewise be paid for at the rate prescribed in 
Article 9, paragraph 2. It shall not be auth- 
orized generally for all underground lignite 
mines, but only in the case of individual dis- 
tricts or mines where it is required on account 
of special technical or geological conditions. 


Article 14 


In open hard coal and lignite mines Articles 
3 to 13 of this Convention shall not be applic- 
able. Nevertheless, Members which ratify this 
Convention undertake to apply to these mines 
the provisions of the Washington ‘Convention 
of 1919 limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week, provided that the amount 
of overtime which may be worked in virtue 
of Article 6, paragraph (6), of the said Conven- 
tion shall not exceed one hundred hours a year. 
Where special needs so require, and only in such 
cases, the competent authority may approve 
collective agreements which provide for an 
increase of the aforesaid one hundred hours by 
not more than a further hundred hours a year. 


Article 15 
Nothing in this Convention shall have the 
effect of altering national laws or regulations 
with regard to hours of work so as to lessen 
the guarantees thereby afforded to the workers. 


Article 16 


The operation of the provisions of the Con- 
vention may be suspended in any country 
by the Government in the event of emergency 
endangering the national safety. 


Article 17 
The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 18 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat. 


2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two of 
the following Members have been registered by 
the Secretary-General of the League of Na-- 
tions: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Netherlands and Poland. 

3. Thereafter the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 19 


As soon as the ratifications of two of the 
Members mentioned in the second paragraph of 
Article 18 have been registered with the Secre- 
tariat, the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations shall so notify all the Members of the 


International Labour Organization. He shall 
likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated sub- 
sequently by other Members of the Organiza- 


tion. 
Article 20 


_1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 

tion may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by ian act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

2. Hach Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of five 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period 
of three years under the terms provided for in 
this Article. 

Article 21 

1, At the latest within three years from the 
coming into force of this Convention the Goy- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
shall place on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of the revision of this Convention 
on the following points: 

(a) the possibility of a further reduction in 
the hours of work provided for in para- 
graph 2 of Article 3; 

(b) the right to have recourse to the excep- 
tional method of calculation laid down 
in Article 5; 

(c) the possibility of modifying the  pro- 
visions of Article 13, paragraphs (a) and 
(6), in the direction of a reduction of 
the hours of work; 

(d) the possibility of a 
amount of overtime 
Article 14. 

2. Moreover, at the expiration of each period 
of ten years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the Gen- 
eral Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 22 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of Article 20: above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 4 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG 
PERSONS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Nineteenth Ses- 
sion on June 4, 1935, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to unemploy- 
ment among young persons which is the third 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 25th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and _ thirty-five, the fol- 
lowing Recommendation which may be cited as 
the Unemployment (Young Persons) Recom- 
inendation, 1935: 

The Conference, ; 

Recalling that it has on several occasions 
drawn the attention of Governments to the 
economic measures that should be adopted as 
a remedy for the general depression, as a result 
of which large numbers of workers are unem- 
ployed; : 4 

Considering that this unemployment continues 
and affects a large number of young persons, 
whose involuntary idleness may undermine their 
characters, diminish their occupational skill, 
and menace the future development of the 
nations; ; 

Considering that the Conference at _ its 
Eighteenth Session adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion and Recommendation concerning unemploy- 
ment insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed which apply to young persons 
among others; ; 

Considering that many countries have adopted 
other measures to remedy a situation the grav- 
ity of which has rightly alarmed public opinion; 

Recommends, in the light of the experience 
already gained in this field, that each Member 
should apply the following principles and should 
submit to the International Labour Office a 
report stating the extent to which, and manner 
in which, the said principles have been applied: 


ScHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


1. The minimum age for leaving school and 
being admitted to employment should be fixed 
at not less than 15 years, as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

2. (1) Juveniles over the school-leaving age 
who are unable to find suitable employment 
should, where the organization of the school 
allows, be required to continue full-time at- 
tendance at school until suitable employment 
is available for them. 

(2) For the purpose of this paragraph the 
term “suitable” refers primarily to the con- 
tinuity of the employment and to future pros- 
pects therein. 

(3) For the purpose of applying this para- 
graph there should be close co-operation be- 
tween the education, placing and unemployment 
insurance authorities. 


3. For the purpose of this Recommendation, 
“juvenile” means a person under 18 years of 
age. 

4. In countries where compulsory education 
does yet not exist, it should be introduced ag 
soon as possible in conformity with paragraphs 
1 and 2. 


5. Maintenance allowances should, if neces- 
sary, be granted to parents by the competent 
public authorities during the additional periods 
of education recommended in paragraphs 1 
and 2. 

6. The curricula for juveniles whose period 
of school attendance is prolonged by the appli- 
cation of the measures recommended above 
should be designed primarily to promote their 
general education, but should also provide gen- 
eral training for occupational activity. 

7. (1) Measures should be adopted to en- 
courage juveniles with the necessary aptitudes 
to attend secondary or technical schools beyond 
the minimum school-leaving age. 

(2) Exemption from the payment of fees or 
the reduction of fees would be suitable methods 
of applying this principle. 

8. Juveniles who are no longer in full-time 
attendance at school should, until they reach 
the age of eighteen, be required to attend con- 
tinuation courses providing a combination of 
general and vocational education. 


9. (1) Where such attendance is not com- 
pulsory for all juveniles it should at least. be 
made compulsory for unemployed juveniles, who 
should be required to attend for a prescribed 
number of hours every day or, where this is 
not possible, for a prescribed number of hours 
every week. 

(2) In districts in which there is a sufficient 
number of unemployed juveniles special courses 
should be organized for them. 

(3) Measures should be taken to enable 
juveniles who have attended courses organized 
in accordance with the two preceding sub-para-~ 
graphs to continue similar instruction if pos- 
sible after having found work. 

10. Any unemployed juvenile unable to show 
good cause for his having refused to attend the 
course which he is required to attend in applica- 
tion of paragraph 9 may, under suitable cir- 
cumstances, be temporarily disqualified, entirely 
or partly, for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit and allowances. 


11. (1) There should be organized for unem- 
ployed persons between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five vocational training centres in 
which some provision is made for general edu- 
cation. Whether these centres are residential 
or non-residential should be decided according 
to circumstances. 

(2). These centres should be organized in co- 
operation with employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations. 

12. (1) The programs of such centres should 
include, in addition to practical subjects, gén- 
eral courses of vocational and cultural interests. 

(2) The persons responsible for giving the 
courses at such centres should be suitably 
remunerated and should be selected with special 
care, as far as possible from among qualified 
unemployed young persons. 


13. Persons attending a course or centre or- 
ganized in application of paragraphs 9 or ll 
should be allowed supplementary grants to 
cover their travelling and other necessary ex- 
penses. 

14. In the case of persons unable to secure 
employment on the termination of secondary, 
Mita get or higher studies measures should be 
taken: 
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(a) to enable such persons to supplement 
their theoretical training by obtaining 
practical experience in industrial, com- 
mercial and other undertakings and in 
public administration, every precaution 
being taken to prevent such persons dis- 
placing regular workers; 

to facilitate, by such methods as the pro- 
vision of free courses and of study and 
research scholarships, their continued at- 
tendance at the institution where they 
terminated their technical or higher 
studies or at some other institution of 
general or vocational education; 

(c) to give such persons information con- 
cerning overcrowded occupations and to 
assist them to counteract prejudices 
which constitute barriers to their occu- 
pational readjustment. 

15. Special measures should be adopted to 
train a qualified staff for educational, recrea- 
tional, social service and employment centres 
for the young unemployed. It would be ap- 
propriate for such training to be given in spe- 
cial centres to which unemployed young per- 
sons with the necessary qualifications are ad- 
mitted. 


(b) 


RECREATIONAL AND SocrIAL SERVICES FOR THE 
Young UNEMPLOYED 


16. (1) Measures for promoting the general 
and vocational education of the young unem- 
ployed should be accompanied by measures to 
facilitate the useful and agreeable utilization 
of their spare time, such as the establishment 
of recreational centres, physical training centres, 
reading rooms, etc. 

(2) Such centres should not be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the unemployed but should 
also, with a view to avoiding any systematic 
separation of employed and unemployed be 
open to young employed persons. 

(3) Such centres should be under the super- 
vision of a qualified person, but their activities 
should be arranged as far as possible by co- 
operation with and among the young persons 
themselves. 

17. In districts where there is a_ sufficient 
number of young unemployed, measures should 
be taken to establish social service centres and 
hostels where they can obtain board and lodg- 
ing at low cost. 


ACTION BY TRADE ORGANIZATIONS AND PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


18. The public authorities should assist edu- 
cational and other social services for the young 
unemployed organized by trade organizations 
and other associations. 


SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT CENTRES 


19. Where it is considered desirable to es- 
tablish, for unemployed persons between the 
ages of 18 and 24 inclusive, employment centres, 
the principal object of which is not to give 
vocational training but to provide work under 
other than normal conditions of employment, 
adequate safeguards should be adopted to 
prevent these abnormal conditions resulting in 
abuses. 

20. Attendance at employment centres should 
be strictly voluntary. 


21. Every care should be taken to prevent 
centres, whether public or private, from be- 
coming institutions for military training. 
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Privately organized centres should be under 
the supervision of public civil authorities. 

22. No person should be admitted to an em- 
ployment centre unless he has been medically 
examined and found physically fit for the work 
proposed for him. 

23. The strictest hygienic conditions should 
prevail in all centres. 

24. Special attention should ‘be devoted to 
living conditions and discipline. The organiza- 
tion of the centres should as far as possible 
be such as to enable the young unemployed to 
govern themselves, particularly as regards dis 
cipline. 

25. In order to enable the young persons to 
maintain regular contact with their families, 
centres should be as near to their homes as 
circumstances permit. 

26. (1) The work programs of the centres 
should be such as to avoid competition by 
the centres with workers in normal employ- 
ment. 

(2) In so far as possible, the work pro- 
vided should be appropriate to the age, sex, 
strength and occupation of the persons con- 
cerned. 

27. The remuneration of young persons em- 
ployed at centres should include a cash pay- 
ment, in addition to board and, where these 
are provided, working clothes and lodging. 

28. Persons employed at centres should be 
admitted to social insurance schemes and the 
contributions due in respect of them should 
be payable by the centres. 

29. Where there is no general scheme of com- 
pulsory accident compensation insurance, centres 
should, unless directly organized by public 
authorities, which act as their own insurance 
carriers, cover their compensation liability by 
insurance. ; gee 

30. (1) With a view to the inclusion in the 
programs of centres of adequate provision for 
general education, vocational training, games, 
sports and free time, the time spent on pro- 
ductive work should be considerably less than 
forty hours per week. ; 

(2) Centres should have libraries. 

31. (1) There should be detailed regulations 
for the training and selection of the staff of 
centres, and members of centre staffs should 
have a thorough knowledge of social questions 
generally and of the problems of youth in 
particular. é 

(2) The staff of centres specially organized 
for young women should consist chiefly of 
women. 

(3) Intermediate posts should in all possible 
cases be reserved for persons in attendance at 
the centres who are found to be suitably quali- 
fied. 

(4) These centres should be placed under the 
supervision of a qualified person, but their 
activities should as far as possible be regulated 
by co-operation with and among the young 
persons themselves. ' 

32. (1) A central supervisory council should 
be instituted for the purpose of general super- 
vision over the employment centre system. 

(2) The central supervisory council should 
include representatives of the most representa- 
tive organizations of workers and employers 
and of the public departments responsible for 
placing, public works, agriculture, public health, 
safety, education and for other aspects of the 
welfare of the young. 

(3) Among these representatives there should 
be a certain number of women. 
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33. The central supervisory council or some 
other appropriate body should collaborate close- 
ly with the public employment exchanges with 
a view to placing in normal employment the 
persons attending the centres. 


34. Measures should be taken to develop team 
spirit among the persons attending the centres 
and to encourage them to form co-operative 
working groups for employment on land settle- 
ment schemes, public works, handicrafts, etc. 


SpecIAL Pusrtic Works For UNEMPLOYED 
YouNnG PERSONS 


35. (1) Special public works should be or- 
ganized to assist unemployed young persons 
and such works should as far as possible be 
adapted to the age and occupation of such 
persons. 

(2) For young unemployed persons who have 
terminated secondary, technical or higher 
studies, such works should be adapted ag far 
as possible to the training of such persons. 

(3) In so far as they are appropriate and 
possible, the safeguards recommended for 
Special Employment ‘Centres should also be 
applied to public works organized to assist 
unemployed young persons. 


PLACING AND DEVELOPMENT OF OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NORMAL EMPLOYMENT 


36. The national system of public empley- 
ment exchanges should include special local and 
central arrangements for the placing of juveniles 


37. Placing services for juveniles: 

(a) should seek to place juveniles in suitable 
egeu paling as defined in paragraph 2 (2); 
and 

(6) should either include a vocational guid- 
ance department or be co-ordinated with 
independent bodies for vocational guid- 
ance. 

38. Employed should be required to notify 
the local placing service for juveniles of 
vacancies for juveniles and of any engagements 
of juveniles which they have made without re- 
course to the placing service. 

39. Placing services for juveniles should be 
required: 

(a) to supervise, in co-operation with voca- 
tional guidance services, apprenticeship 
committees and similar bodies, the results 
of the placings made, with a view to ob- 
taining information likely to further the 
occupational prospects of juveniles; and 

(b) to maintain close relations with all other 
public and private institutions interested 
in young persons and notably with the 
education authorities. 

40. In the development of placing services for 
young persons of eighteen years of age and 
over, provision should be made whenever possible 
for assisting such persons in their occupational 
readjustment. 


41. Measures should be taken to transfer 
to expanding occupations and to districts in 
which such occupations are carried on young 
persons who are without employment in districts 
where the principal industries appear to be in 
permanent decline. 


42. Governments should conclude agreements 
for the purpose of facilitating the international 
exchange of student employees, that is to say, 
of young persons desirous of improving their 
occupational qualifications by a knowledge of the 
customs of other countries. 

43. Present attempts to promote re-employ- 
ment by a reduction in ordinary hourg of work 
should be pursued with special vigour in respect 
of employment in which young persons engage. 


STATISTICS 


44. (1) Unemployment insurance institutions 
public employment exchanges, and other insti- 
tutions which compile unemployment statistics 
should include in their statistics figures show- 
ing the extent of unemployment among persons 
below the age of twenty-five. 

(2) These figures should be classified so as 
to show the distribution of such unemployment 
according to: 

(a) sex; 

(b) age, juveniles and other young persons 

being classified separately; 

(c) occupation, persons who have never been 
in paid employment being classified sep- 
artely and according to the occupation 
for which they have been trained or in 
which they have applied for employment. 

45. For the purpose of supplementing such 
statistics, and in substitution for them where 
they do not exist, special enquiries should be 
made from time to time wtih a view to obtain- 
ing the above information and complementary 
information upon such matters as the length of 
unemployment and occupational history of the 
persons concerned 

46 Where the general census returns include 
information concerning unemployment, the re- 
turns should be analyzed for the purpose of 
obtaining in so far as possible the information 
referred to in paragraph 44, 

47. Until such time as the recommendation 
made in paragraph 1 ig fully applied in the 
varlous countries, annual returns should be 
compiled showing the number of children still 
under the school-leaving age who during the 
year have been engaged in employment out 
of school hours. Such returns should be classi- 
fied by sex, age group and occupation, and 
should give details of the days of the week and 
the seasons during which such employment was 
carried on, and the number and incidence 
of the hours of employment. 


Following are the texts of two Resolutions 


of special importance adopted by the Con- 
ference :— 


RESOLUTION ON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE STANDARD OF 
LIVING OF THE WORKERS. 


The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention de- 
claring its approval of the principle of the 
forty-hour week. 

Considering that the application of this 
principle should not as a consequence reduce 
the weekly, monthly or yearly income of the 


workers, whichever may be the customary 
method of reckoning, nor lower their standard 
of living. 

Invites Governments: 

(1) to take appropriate measures in order 
to ensure that any adjustment of wages and 
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salaries should be effected as far as possible 
by means of direct negotiations between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations concerned; 


and 

_ (2) after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, to 
take or facilitate appropriate measures to 
enable either of the parties concerned, if 
agreement between them cannot be reached, 
to submit the dispute to bodies competent to 


deal with wage questions, such bodies being 
set up, where they do not exist, for the pur- 
pose; and 

(3) to furnish to the International Labour 
Office periodic reports upon the measures 
they have taken for the introduction of the 
forty-hour week and for the maintenance of 
the standard of living of the workers. 

When submitted to the Committee, this text 
was adopted by 33 votes to l. 


RESOLUTION RESPECTING UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG PERSONS 


(1) The Conference, 

Having considered the problem of  un- 
employment among young persons and having 
recommended Governments to apply a number 
of measures including in particular: 

(a) the fixing at 15 of the minimum com- 
pulsory school-leaving age and _ the 
minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment; 

(b) the development of technical education; 


an 
(c) the setting up of vocational guidance 
services attached to or in co-operation 

with the public employment exchanges; 

Is of the opinion that these measures con- 
cern not only unemployed young persons but 
all-young workers, 

And requests the Governing Body to con- 
sider urgently the desirability of placing on 
the Agenda of an early Session of the Confer- 
ence: 

(1) the revision of the Conventions fixing 


the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment 
(1919), to employment at sea (1920), 


to employment in agriculture (1921) 
and to non-industrial employment (1932) 
with a view to raising the age from 
14 as laid down in those Conventions 
Tie Lian OE 

(2) the question of vocational guidance 
apprenticeship and technical education 
of young workers. t 

The Conference invites the Governing 


Body of the International Labour Office: 


“ Safest Mill in Canada Contest ”’ 


The final report on the contest conducted 
by the magazine, Pulp and Paper of Canada, 
for the six-months period ending December 
31, 1934, awarded the trophy for Class A to 
the Wayagamack Division of the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation. Class A mills consist of 
all those having over 200 employees, while 
Class (B mills have 200 or less employees. 


At a safety rally held at the St. Maurice 
Division of the Consolidated Paper Company 
at the time the presentation of the trophy 
was made, R. Collins, Mill Manager, reviewed 
the accident experiences of the mill, stressing 
the wonderful improvement that had been 
effected since 1930 when intensive safety work 
was instituted. In 1929 the mill employees 
lost over $20,000 in wages due to accidents, in 
1934 they lost but $2,000. This enormous 
saving to the men, he stated, had been ob- 


(1) to submit to its unemployment Com- 
mittee the reports referred to in the preamble 
of the Recommendation and to ask the 
Governments of the countries which have 
sent in such reports to send experts to the 
meeting of the Committee; 

(2) to submit to an early Session of the 
Conference of Labour Statisticians that part 
of the Recommendation dealing with statis- 
tics with a view of facilitating its application. 

Considering that the measures recommend- 
ed should be applied also to unemployed 
young agricultural workers; considering that 
in any case such workers will not receive ade- 
quate and effective protection until the fund- 
amental question of unemployment. insurance 
in the case of agricultural workers is settled, 
the Conference, having regard to the resol- 
ution on unemployment among agricultural 
workers adopted at its Eighteenth Session, 
invites the International Labour Office 
urgently to pursue the necessary enquiry with 
a view to adopting international regulations 
regarding an effective system for the prevent- 
ion of agricultural unemployment and a special 
system of unemployment insurance or assist- 
ance in agriculture. 


tained by the whole-hearted co-operation of 
every person in the mill. 

Trophies have been awarded annually by 
Pulp and Paper of Canada for the past nine 
years. The purpose of the contest is to create 
a “safety complex” in the industry that will 
make pulp and paper mills safer places to 
work in. The reports of the contest show the 
number of accidents in connection with the 
work of each competing mill; the days of lost 
time, the total payroll hours of exposure to 
risk, and the points gained or lost by the con- 
testants. 





The fifteenth annual meeting of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Manitoba was held re- 
cently in Winnipeg. Featuring the report of 
the secretary, were observations concerning 
such matters as spreading employment, wages 
and hours, industrial accidents, industrial dis- 
putes, ete. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1935 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ifé HE employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 

‘Crop conditions in the Maritime Provinces 
were very promising and farm produce abun- 
dant. Loggers were still cutting and pulpwood 
peeling was brisk. Large quantities of lumber 
were being shipped to the Old Country, and 
sawmills were working night and day shifts. 
Fishing was fair, for although lobster packers 
were experiencing a dull Season, with returns 
much below those of last year, the salmon 
run was at its height and cod and haddock 
were plentiful. The majority of mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated three to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked five days. Manufacturing was 
not very busy, except in the iron and steel 
group, where several large orders for structural 
steel had been received. Sugar refineries and 
wood products were also busy. Building cons- 
truction was slack, but highway work was 
continuing under government contract, and 
shipbuilding and repairs were active. Trans- 
portation and trade were fair. No change was 
reported in the Women’s Division, the usual 
placements in domestic service being made. 

Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
hittle change, except at Montreal, where im- 
provement was noted. River drivers were in 
demand at Rouyn; less elsewhere logging was 
quiet. Manufacturing showed no noteworthy 
variations, the situation being generally quiet 
throughout the province. Some building con- 
struction was in progress, particularly at Hull, 
but few orders were received at Montreal 
under this heading, although the call for com- 
mon labourers was good. Road construction, 
also, was under way and more was expected 
to be undertaken shortly. Transportation was 
active at Quebec. ‘Trade increased slightly. 
Many requests for cooks and domestic help 
were listed in the Montreal Women’s Section 
and placements were effected. 

The demand for farm help in Ontario was 
very good, a number of offices reporting that 
the call for experienced men exceeded the 
supply. There was also considerable casual 
work available in the fruit growing districts 
for berry and cherry pickers. Logging was 
quiet, being hampered in some districts by 
strikes. Sawmills, however, were busy. Min- 
ing also was dull, only the large producers 
running as usual. No marked change was 


registered in manufacturing. Factories in the 
majority of cases were busy. Some slackness 
was reported in the textile and iron and 
steel group, which appeared to be seasonal 
only. Building construction in many centres 
was mainly confined to alterations and erec- 
tion of residences, but more skilled tradesmen 
were employed this year than last year and 
prospects were brighter. Highway and airport 
construction continued as relief work. Trade 
was rather dull. In the Women’s Division 
the shortage continued of cooks and cooks- 
general. A number of women were placed as 
berry pickers, also some in factories, while 
various other orders for institutional help and 
casual workers were also received. 

The crop situation in the Prairie Provinces 
was reported to be most favourable, with gen- 
eral weather conditions ideal for excellent 
growth and very little damage, as yet, from 
grasshoppers. Logging was quiet in Manitoba 
but busy in Alberta, although there was no 
call for men. Mining also showed little acti- 
vity. Manufacturing was only fair. Building 
construction, likewise, was inactive and build- 
ing tradesmen unemployed. MHighway con- 
struction continued as a relief measure. Trade 
was dull, with collections slow. There was a 
good demand for farm domestics, with a scar- 
city of suitable applicants, but a marked in- 
crease in the placement of charwomen in city 
work. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, few 
helpers being required as yet in the fruit in- 
dustry, owing to the lateness of the season. 
Logging was somewhat slack, labour difficul- 
ties considerably hampering this industry. Saw 
and shingle mills, however, wene working fairly 
steadily. Mining continued active, especially 
in the Northern Interior. Fishermen were 
hoping for a good return with the opening of 
the sock-eye fishing season near at hand. 
Little new building construction was in evi- 
dence, but National Defence camps and pro- 
vincial highways as relief centres provided 
employment. Drydocks and shipyards were 
quiet at Prince Rupert, but longshoremen had 
resumed work there. A strike, however, in 
Vancouver delayed loading operations in that 
port. Waterfront workers were kept busy at 
Victoria. The demand for house-workers was 
large, but the supply limited, as many appli- 
cants either refused domestic work or were 
inexperienced. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1935 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on June 1 was 9,270, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 915,792 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for May was 1,755 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 164,820 persons, 15-9 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
June 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1935, as Reported 
by the Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 9,270 firms 
throughout Canada, there was a considerable 
expansion in employment at the beginning of 
June, in which most industrial groups shared. 
The payrolls of these employers were enlarged 
from 893,088 on May 1 to 915,792 at the 
beginning of June, or by 22,704 persons. The 
crude index at the latest date stood at 97-6, as 
compared with 95:2 in the preceding month, 
and 96:6 on June 1, 1934. On the same date 
in the thirteen preceding years, the index 
(average 1926—100) was as follows: 1938, 
80:7; 1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 1980, 116-5; 
1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 107-2; 1926, 
102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 1922, 
90-3 and 1921, 87-7. Although the advance 
on June 1, 1935, provided work for many per- 
sons, it was smaller than the average increase 
indicated between May and June in the years 
since 1920, so that the index, after adjustment 
for seasonal variation, declined from 97-4 on 
May 1 to 95:1 at the latest date. 

Pronounced advances were reported in 
manufacturing, the additions to staffs con- 
siderably exceeding the average seasonal gain 
noted on June 1 in the last fourteen years. 
The favourable movement extended to practic- 
ally all classes of factory employment. In the 
non-manufacturing industries, there were im- 
portant increases in logging, mining, communi- 
cations, local and _ railway transportation, 
building and railway construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade. On the other hand, 

1241—3 


shipping and stevedoring was slacker, and 
there were temporary losses in highway con- 
struction owing to the closing of certain unem- 
ployment relief camps. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was indicated in all of the five 
economic areas except Ontario, where there was 
a minor contraction; firms in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces employed the greatest num- 
ber of extra workers. 

Maritime Provinces—Gains that exceeded 
the average increase between May 1 and June 
1 in the last fourteen years were noted in the 
Maritime Provinces, according to statistics 
received from 661 employers with a combined 
working force of 72,427 persons, as compared 
with 69,437 on May 1. This increase was very 
much larger than that reported on June 1 of 
last year, when employment generally was in 
rather smaller volume. Manufacturing regis- 
tered heightened activity at the latest date, 
particularly in the lumber, iron and steel, pulp 
and paper and animal food divisions. Con- 
struction and coal-mining also afforded greater 
employment, but transportation and logging 
were seasonally slacker. 

Quebec—Transportation, construction and 
manufacturing recorded important increases 
in personnel in Quebec, and there were also 
gains in logging, mining and services. Within 
the manufacturing division, pulp and paper, 
lumber, clay, glass and stone, textile, iron and 
steel, mineral product, non-ferrous metal and 
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vegetable food factories reported the greatest 
improvement, while leather plants showed a 
falling off in personnel. The general gain in- 
dicated by the co-operating establishments did 
not provide work for so many persons as were 
added to the payrolls on the same date of last 
year; the index, however, was then nearly 
three points lower. Statements were tabulated 
from 2,209 firms employing 257,837 workers on 
June 1, 1935, or 11,165 more than in their last 
monthly report. 

Ontario—There were considerable increases 
in manufacturing, logging, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, building and railway 
construction, services and trade on June 1, 1930, 
but the temporary release of large numbers of 


June in 1934, when important advances had 
been indicated. This was the first report since 
July, 1933, in which activity in Ontario was at 
a lower level than in the corresponding month 
of the preceding year, but as already stated, 
it was expected that the contraction in em- 
ployment would be temporary. 

Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
railroad construction and maintenance), trans- 
portation and manufacturing reported im- 
provement in the Prairie Provinces; the food, 
lumber, iron and steel, clay, glass and stone 
and pulp and paper industries showed the 
greatest advances in the factory employment 
group. The firms whose statistics were tabu- 
lated employed 116,247 persons, as against 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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men from the unemployment relief camps 
offset these gains, with the result that there 
was a small decline in employment in the 
province asa whole. The payrolls of the 4,094 
co-operating establishments aggregated 388,720 
employees at the latest date; as compared 
with 388,963 on May 1, this was a loss of 2438 
persons. Within the group of factory employ- 
ment, the tendency was generally upward ex- 
cept in textiles and iron and steel, in both of 
which the falling-off was seasonal in charac- 
ter. The general index of employment stood 
at 101-6 on June 1, as compared with 101-7 
on May 1, 1935, and 104-4 at the beginning of 























110,869 in the preceding month. Rather 
smaller increases were indicated on June 1, 
1934, and the index then was lower by nearly 
three points. 

British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
80,561 was employed by the 969 reporting 
firms, which had 77,147 employees at the 
beginning of May. This increase considerably 
exceeded the average gain on June 1 in the 
years since 1920, being also much larger than 
that noted on the same date in 1934, when 
the index of employment was lower than at 
the first of June of the present year. Manu- 
facturing recorded the most noteworthy ex-~ 
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pansion on the date under review; within 
this group, the improvement was most pro- 
nounced in edible animal, lumber and vege- 
table food factories. Among the non-manu- 
facturing groups, mining, logging, transporta- 
tion and construction recorded heightened 
activity. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


The trend was upward in six of the eight 
cities for which separate compilations are 
made: Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver all showed con- 
siderable gains, while declines were noted in 
Quebec City and Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities. Employment in all these 
centres, except Quebec, was in greater volume 
than at the same date of last year. 


Montreal—Further improvement was re- 
corded in Montreal, where the 1,299 co- 
operating firms employed 130,353 persons, an 
increase of 1,305 over their May 1 staffs. 
Manufacturing, especially of food, clay, glass 
and stone, iron and steel and mineral pro- 
ducts, reported increases, and construction and 
trade were also busier. On the other hand, 


transportation was slacker. The index, at 
87-2, was slightly higher than in June, 1934, 
when the indicated gains were on a much 
larger scale. 

Quebec—On the whole, there was a con- 
traction in Quebec City; this was chiefly due 
to losses in manufacturing, while construction 
was brisker. Statements were tabulated from 
166 establishments having 12,567 workers, as 
against 12,697 in the preceding month. Ad- 
vances had been indicated at the beginning 
of June of a year ago, when the index was 
two points higher. 

Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,382 
employers in Toronto with 118,969 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 117,489 on May 
1. Manufacturing as a whole was brisker; 
there were reductions in iron and steel and 
textile factories, but the trend was upward in 
food, fur, printing and publishing, electrical 
apparatus and some other industries. Trans- 
portation and construction also afforded more 
employment. The general index was higher 
than on June 1, 1934, when the indicated ex- 
pansion had been on a smailer scale. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing reported moder- 
ately heightened activity of a general char- 
acter, while construction and trade also showed 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


-——— Canada, 

ame ce LOOM ae ke och cran 6 his aG.0 RR ee 87-7 
ave Led ORME eas 8s wp icaees oun, 0 AR coe 80-3 
Sl LO ee on hes caer orss Shwe, & a AO ooo 98-5 
ATHY Seal legiag LY 72. oo 5 ea ee TORS eS A 96-4 
ome tet OSes. an ERE ov ce RAO ode 95-6 
AS yi Cugeall Meet BOP ek Lt Sean > a Se 19 DR 102-2 
dune 1, S192; ee oa ETRE. oot BRE. ae 107-2 
LSte) Sigupel Ciel LO ee tS aan Bae: | See ee oe! 2 a 113-8 
Sees SL LO 2G a eas. ss = bo RE Es oo He a 122-2 
ee 8) ST OCON RE ooo A es. «os ie eR oo aR 116-5 
oe ke 103 eee te tO EE os ors oA ss oo 103-6 
ipaier te 198 eee a. Leder, : <5 EAR occu ae 89-1 
LA SST Ehyeegl MRR UR 4» | Reena be 2 co 3 80-7 
Sano 1, AOSPAGY. OF) ee ics ee 88-6 
EE) Creal GER Bec 2. <a ees ' Sena Oe OS 5 ee 91-4 
a ill Ae ne oe eS a kp. ae §2-7 
Porte 2 eee te Oe... se ee coe 91-3 
Myo det NS Be cca ge eles «TERE oo 8 92-0 
Or ls 58 eRe. oe. SD oo 5 SE eo ee 96-6 
Ae ae ee CRE ee. oo SERRE Ee oe 101-0 
De ee het, Se a) 2 Cs Ce oe: ae 99-9 
So Digel See Se: Ses iors ee, oe ne | eee 98-8 
Cie Sahl TR Se, ot: Se eee ee | 100-0 
POV SPER ce oben es bob cs os ch Oe e oes 100-2 
ID YON a Sea, RC ee Ree es eS (Oe ha eee. 98-9 
Denes 19S 5p oes 35 LAE SOOS. . x... eRe... 3 94-4 
ECS) 5. Ae oe Ae. hee EL ke Cae Oe ee 94-6 
Nir ih A Ree lS Eee ss hetet Bessa 96-4 
PAC PI 3 WAS, ae, ae SR Ee, ot AR, 5, eee 93-4 
1 ae oo Le, BS a OO eee gene ee = 2 95-2 
BSAA a PRPC R Sastre nA oR Ge ia vole ads ch tPRed o's 8 97-6 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

‘Areas as ateune: £,1985.6 245% wniseecbseesie ss « 100-0 











Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 

7-9 28-2 42-4 12-7 8-8 


nD, 


Nore.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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improvement. The gain was rather greater 
than that noted at the beginning of June of last 
year; the index was then slightly lower. A 
combined working force of 13,333 employees 
was recorded on June 1, 1985, by the 172 co- 
operating firms, who had had 13,035 on their 
staffs in the preceding month. 


Hamilton—Considerable improvement was 
noted in Hamilton, where 270 employers re- 
ported 29,914 workers on their paylists, as 
compared with 28.883 at the beginning of May. 
This increase was larger than on June 1 in 
any other year since 1922, except 1938. Most 
of the increase took place in manufacturing, 
notably in textile, clay, glass and stone and 
iron and steel plants, while transportation and 
construction were also rather more active. 
Employment was brisker than on the same 
date a year ago, when a smaller advance 
had been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a 
seasonal decrease on June 1, for which data 
were received from 166 firms with 16,727 em- 
ployees, or 1,334 fewer than at the beginning 
of May. Most of the loss took place in auto- 
mobile factories, while there were only slight 


general changes in the other groups. A de- 
cline had also been registered on June 1, 1934, 
but employment was then in lesser volume. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
37,125 persons was indicated by the 448 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 36,499 employees on May 1. This 
increase was decidedly larger than that noted 
at the beginning of June of last year, when 
the index was several points lower. Most of 
the gain recorded on the date under review 
was in manufacturing, food, iron and steel and 
other factories showing heightened activity; 
the changes in the remaining industrial groups, 
on the whole, were slight. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and _ construc- 
tion reported gains in Vancouver, the advance 
in the former taking place mainly in food and 
lumber factories. Statements were tabulated 
from 401 employers with 30,588 workers in 
their employ, as compared with 29,598 on 
May 1. A much smaller increase had been 
indicated on June 1 of a year ago, and the 
index was then lower by over ten points. 


Index numbers for cities are given in Table 
Zt 


Tapur IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








_- Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
June 1, S70 | 5 beers ssi 5 Falta cdot ters ts aeowel ltoreenerertovattorets wnctalll alan dela e opener 95-1 84-1 
June 1, OG 6'°| eee. 99-3 116-7 00s Gp ler seers 89-2 82-0 
June 1, 07 <4. |... Laas araless. 94-1 108-2 Sie el Rercbcorn eee 85-6 86-3 
June 1, 96-8 96-8 95-8 106-6 BS Sir der stemmepcev aha 87-5 89-3 
June 1, 104-5 90-3 99-7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
June 1, 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
June 1, 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
June 1, 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
June 1, 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
June 1, 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
June 1, 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
June 1, 80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
‘ans, 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
Neb; Ls cad de Beas 81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
NIG ea Ueeaetete Be Sch i ERAS 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
Sc) aie Pe ee 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
INDY Os. aidan t re ot nie 82-9 96-3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
FONG 15.2 ace eee sai 86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
Fal, ane: Rc. +s 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
Gen ee, Selmoe 86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
Sept. Liacit BY: Be 86-6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
Diet. Aicccaseees slice 87-0 97-5 96-5 100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
Ln Co ge De i Bea 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86-3 76:1 86-4 89-0 
Dee. Weis 86-7 92-4 97-1 96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
WAL hs ldots aia sone 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
obs Leis. sate aaen 81-6 90-0 93-0 98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
Mew dicts yee Sho. «De 86-3 94-0 94-0 99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
Apr. Uo. oe ee ites os 83-8 93-4 94-8 99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
NESTLE, 2. Settee. 2 86:3 96-7 96-7 101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
ine. Dede t eons 87-2 95-8 97-9 103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at June 1, 1935 14-2 1-4 13-0 1-5 3:0 1-8 4-1 3-3 


i ———————————————————————————————— aw 


Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was a strongly upward movement in 
manufacturing, which extended to most of the 
industries so classified, and to the five econ- 
omic areas, with the result that factory em- 
ployment showed an advance considerably 
exceeding the average gain recorded between 
May and June 1 in the years 1921-1934. 
Statements were tabulated from 5,523 manu- 
facturers employing 494,194 operatives, as 
compared with 480,145 in the preceding month. 
The crude index rose from 95:6 on May 1 to 
98:4 at the latest date; this was higher than 
in any other month since June 1, 1931, while 
the seasonally adjusted index, at 95-4 (or 
half a point higher than in the preceding 
month) was also at its highest point in forty- 
eight months. 

Gains were registered on June 1, 1935, in 
the lumber, pulp and paper, fish-preserving, 
vegetable food, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, clay, glass and stone, electrical ap- 
paratus, electric current, textile, tobacco and 
mineral product industries. The increases in 
lumber were greater than in any other month 
since June 1, 1930; those in iron and steel and 
textiles, though comparatively small, were 
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interesting because the trend of employment 
in these industries has usually been unfavour- 
able at the beginning of June in the experi- 
ence of the years since 1920. The only de- 
clines at the latest date were in leather and 
musical instrument factories, and were of a 
minor character in both cases. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were 
further and more pronounced increases in the 
number employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. Sta- 
tistics were tabulated from 300 firms employ- 
ing 22,753 persons, as compared with 20,961 in 
the preceding month. This advance was 
smaller than that reported on June 1, 1934, 
but the index was then some five points 
lower. 

Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 
58 of which enlarged their payrolls from 1,781 
persons at the beginning of May to 2,071 on 
June 1. A rather smaller gain had been indi- 
cated on the same date last summer, when 
activity was at a lower level. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group showed a moderate falling-off in the 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— All Manu- 
industries} facturing | Logging 
Junew1 yVMO2ZIMM. ... Se 87-7 87-8 85-4 
JUMeSNT 1, [922 OL... te both 90-3 91-1 67-7 
Jumertt, PIG2Z3R Oe... a Ge 98-5 101-2 94-8 
Sine Hl 1h 1924 we..2. a. A 96-4 95-7 96-6 
June), 1925 FO. wn «bl Pe 95-6 95-6 92-6 
Juner 1, 19208... 2. Ee 102-2 101-6 96-4 
Jtimed 1, 1927224: .c0)c). do 107-2 106-9 86-8 
Jtnes 1, 192802 R8. sh. oa ee 113-8 112-6 85-9 
Jtneakll , “WO29PS Ps... Fae 122-2 121-2 92-7 
Jwaedtt,19308.38E.<.. i. 22H 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Simentl, 193 Weil .. «a: Bad: 103-6 99-4 53-3 
June 1, 1932. 89-1 86-0 37-9 
JuMeSE) 11983 MAL 5 cand Re 80-7 80-0 40-7 
Janoill, J9S40.H... 4 ata 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Febyel..s3.05,0 ibis cick Sot 91-4 84-2 174-0 
UU ee 8) a Lions Wie Sa) a Be 92-7 86:5 153-3 
ADRELI sete BL Era. i. ee 91-3 88-1 104-9 
MENVEUL 3. cobb bis clot cto 92-0 90-2 80-5 
WURCEEL ore bokeh oe oh ate 96-6 93-2 75-0 
Jill ots Teh eee 101-0 93-8 86-3 
VN Cah 8 PUES one ae eek Es eS: 99-9 94-2 84-5 
DODtAL seb ee cc ake Bone 98-8 94-3 85-6 
ANCOR Eee te OO. Focs.12 SO 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOW: 1. cpl sce ack aie 100-2 92-8 171-9 
IWSEI EL. AS ORR ood. Bo 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Janet 19saRe ee. kL aoe 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Hebeebt:...o34 ae Reb 35 ced 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Marat... sdk :.. ob Oeoe 96-4 92-7 166-9 
April Se ee Se. Sh 93-4 93-9 104-3 
Mayan 2a, BAGO bby ot fo) 95-2 95-6 93-9 
WERCE EL 4... dock A 2 cfs Ae 97-6 98-4 96-0 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Jume. LS 1935s A: Wee 109-0 54-0 2-9 











mf Commu-| Trans- Con- 

Mining | nications | portation | struction | Services | Trade 
92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 

106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 ily fos 126-0 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76:8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78:5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80:3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110:3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125:°5 117-1 
117-9 81:3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87:9 115-2 130°6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76:3 89-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 89-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 

5-9 2: 10:3 11-5 2-8 10-3 





Nore.—The “Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Jatest month, which, however, was slightly 
larger than that indicated in the same month 
last year; the index then stood at 99-9, com- 
pared with 108-1 on the date under review. 
The working forces of the 284 co-operating 
employers totalled 21,999 persons, as against 
22,124 in the preceding month. There were 
losses in footwear factories in Quebec, while 
the tendency was upward in Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
improvement took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container, furniture 
and other wood-using factories. Returns were 
compiled from 806 manufacturers in the 
lumber group having 39,643 workers on their 
staffs, compared with 85,219 at the beginning 
of May. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement on June 1, but Quebec and On- 
tarlo showed the largest increases; the general 
advance was greater than in any other month 
since June 1, 1980. Smaller additions to staffs 


were made on the same date last year, and 
the index then was a few points lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June 
when 1,888 persons were added to the forces 
of the 431 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 28,463 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, sugar and syrup, flour and cereal, 
bakery and confectionery and other vege- 
table food establishments reported improve- 
ment, which occurred mainly in Ontario. A 
smaller increase had been registered on June 
1, 1934, when the employment index was frac- 
tionally lower than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—All branches of 
this group showed heightened activity, thalt in 
pulp and paper establishments being most 
pronounced. The index number stood at 96-7, 
compared with 93-6 at the beginning of June 
of last year; the gains then recorded, how- 
ever, were rather larger. ‘An aggregate pay- 


Taste ILV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 
SS Sr 


Industries 1Relative | June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, June 1, 
Weight 1935 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
IV GT ACERT ING sw aca otc os wlons Be CR 54-0 98-4 95-6 93-2 80-0 86-0 99-4 113-6 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 120-6 111-1 115-8 110-4 106-3 112-3 116-9 
Fur .and products, .«....h 5, Sele 2 99-0 84-8 86-5 87-1 86-0 102-9 98-9 
Leather and products: (.....+2.-¢--2 2:4 108-1 108-8 99-9 91-7 90-5 91-2 88-6 
Bootsand Shoesciewn. seen s sone 1-6 112-0 113-4 105-9 100-1 98-3 99-2 88-4 
Lum ber and products. <4 =. «cu. sae. 4-3 75°6 67-2 71- 56-4 64-2 84- 109-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-4 68-1 56-3 61-9 45-8 51-3 72-1 105-6 
EM TLUE ee oon Aclculaee esha ee tls Vaid, 72-4 70-9 73-1 66-5 77-4 101-8 112-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 101-6 98-2 98-2 81-4 93-3 106-8 118-3 
Musical instruments................. 1 27-4 29-0 30-4 22-9 31-3 53-4 64-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 98-9 92-6 98-3 93-5 96-9 102-2 106-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 96-7 93-4 93-6 85-7 88-3 97-5 110-9 
Pulp and paper... .405.6%.....<0cn ee 2-9 86-7 81-6 84-5 72-6 72-8 86-9 108-6 
Paper products. ...4.2 44... .-b mee “9 109-7 108-0 105-7 97-1 99-1 100-5 106-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 105-5 104-1 101-7 99-4 105-3 110-4 115-4 
Wupber produets....:.0 004... .. bee 1:3 91-3 91-2 96-3 76-2 86-4 96-8 118-0 
J extile products... 5 2 ue... scbakle 10-5 112-4 111-9 109-8 93-6 98-9 101-3 102-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 127-3 124-2 125-6 102-4 107-0 102-8 97-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-9 90-3 85-8 91-0 74-1 80-4 81-5 86-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 8 127-6 128-3 125-8 107-4 108-5 98-7 86-2 
Silk and silk goods. 7.2))....1.0'5 1-1 512-7 508-9 491-8 367-3 374-6 314-4 268-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 117-9 117-1 118-4 101-3 108-6 107-6 106-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 101-0 102-9 94-2 84-6 91-9 100-0 105-1 
Other textile products............. j-1 94-3 95-2 96-7 79-2 81-0 90-5 101-3 
Plant products (n.e.8.) .....; 1-7 115-5 109-7 107-0 102-5 112-4 115-1 126-3 
ERODACCO. Gta. cs dekh «30 ok eee 9 104-1 94-1 99-7 98-2 107-1 105-7 113-5 
Distilled and malt liquors......... ‘7 130-1 130-4 116-6 107-9 119-7 128-9 146-4 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 118-8 111-8 121-4 100-2 78-8 107-0 138-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 131-0 130-6 123-5 111-1 114-1 119-0 120-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 77-9 69-4 73°5 51-9 83-1 111-3 130-3 
SLIECtIiC CUITERS: 022) ed es sk ae 1-5 111-0 109-0 107-9 112-1 117-4 124-2 139-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-3 108-1 106-0 103-5 84-0 109-9 134-7 158-2 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-4 86-2 86-0 77-1 61-7 69-4 92-2 115-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 104-0 98-7 92-2 53-4 58-8 97-3 122-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 90-1 88-7 78-9 62-8 78-6 98-1 126-8 
Agricultural implements.......... 6 61-8 61-2 47-0 83-5 27-4 36-4 75-4 
Hand vehicles.....5 898. .a aes 5-7 86-9 89-1 78-8 68-4 73-8 94-3 114-6 
Automobiles and parts.. er ee 2-2 145-8 154-6 117-7 75-0 86-3 99-7 138-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 64-2 69-1 61-0 50-6 65-4 87-5 122-6 
Heating appliances..............3- “5 97-4 94-3 88-1 70-0 76-5 103-5 113-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. +5 76-0 72-1 63-8 46-4 66-0 125-4 162-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
MCUSS! Eee cattle kc eee 6 92-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 83-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 121-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 134-6 
TEN ey RE SOO | ERD 6 123-5 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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roll of 58,443 workers was reported by the 581 
establishments whose statistics were compiled; 
these had employed 56,490 in the preceding 
month. 

Rubber Products—Fifty-two rubber faic- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
11,638 persons, or 13 more than in their last 
return. Employment was in lesser volume 
than at the beginning of June a year ago, when 
a large increase had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Contrary to the wun- 
favourable movement usually noted in the 
early summer, there was an improvement in 
the textile industries on the date under review, 
chiefly in cotton and knitting mills. Most of 
the advance occurred in Quebec. On the 
other hand, garment and headwear factories 
were seasonally slack. Data were received 
from 982 firms employing 96,196 persons, as 
against 95,901 in the preceding month. A re- 
duction had been reported on June 1, 1934; 
the index was then some three points lower 
than at the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inrquors— 
Activity in this group showed an advance, 
according to 167 employers whose staffs were 
enlarged from 14,389 in the preceding month 
to 15,145 at the beginning of June in the 
present year. Tobacco manufacturing in 
Ontario absorbed most of the extra workers. 
A downward movement was indicated on June 
1, 1934, when the index was lower by 5:7 
points. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 198 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 8,605 persons, or 888 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 77:9; this 
was a few points higher than that recorded on 
June 1, 1984, when a rather greater increase 
had been made. Quebec reported the bulk of 
the gain, in which factories producing all kinds 
of building materials shared. 


Electric Current-—-A general advance as 
compared with May was shown in electric 
current plants, in which activity was higher 
than on the same date in 1934. The 99 co- 
operating companies increased their staffs by 
241 workers to 14,009 at the beginning of 
June, 1985. 

Electrical Apparatus—Greater activity was 
shown in electrical appliance factories, 108 of 
which enlarged their payrolls by 263 employees 
to 11,840 on the date under review. A gain 
had also been recorded on June 1, 1934, when 
employment was at a lower level. 

Iron and Steel Products—There was a fur- 


ther increase in the iron and steel group, 
mainly in the crude, rolled and forged, mach- 
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inery, heating appliance, iron and steel fabri- 
cation and wire divisions, while automobile 
and other vehicle factories were slacker. 
Though comparatively slight, the general ad- 
vance 1s interesting because it reverses the 
trend in employment usually shown in this 
group at the beginning of June. Returns were 
tabulated from 839 manufacturers employing 
113,557 persons, compared with 113,342 on 
May 1. Improvement was noted in all proy- 
inces except Ontario, that in the Maritimes 
being greatest. Larger gains had been made 
on June 1, 1934, but the index was then many 
points lower. 


Non-ferrous Metal Produwcts—These indus- 
tries neported heightened activity according to 
155 firms employing 19,225 persons, compared 
with 18,847 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease took place mainly in Quebec and On- 
tario. More extensive improvement had been 
recorded at the beginning of June of a year 
ago, but employment was then in smaller 
volume. 


Mineral Producis—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group; 
these were larger than those indicated on 
June 1, 1934, when the index number was 
practically the same as at the latest date. 
An aggregate payroll of 13,617 persons was 
reported for June 1, 1935, by the 122 co-oper- 
ating employers, who had 13,077 workers on 
May 1. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
production in the manufacturing establishments 
listed under this heading showed an increase, 
202 workers having been added to the forces 
of the 107 firms whose returns were tabulated 
and who employed 5,470 at the beginning of 
June. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps increased to 
some extent, in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Returns were received from 284 
firms employing 26,681 persons, or 495 more 
than on May 1. ‘Reductions had been in- 
dicated on June 1, 1934, and the index, at 
75:0, was then many points lower than at 
the beginning of June in the present year, 
when it stood at 96-0. 

Mining 

Coal Mining—Employment in the Western 
coal fields showed little general change, while 
there was an adivance in the ‘Maritime Prov- 
inces. Statements were compiled from a total 
of §9 operators with 22,487 employees, or 
256 more than at the beginning of May. The 
index was higher than on June 1, 1934, when 
a decline had been recorded. 
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Metallic Ores—A further gain was shown in 
metallic ore mines, mainly in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia; 153 employers en- 
larged their staffs from 25,011 workers on 
May 1, to 25,693 on the date under review. A 
similar increase had taken place at the be- 
ginning of June of last year, but the index was 
then over 40 points lower than on June 1, 
1935. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 79 firms in 
this group, they employed 6,336 persons, or 
510 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was rather more active than on the 
same date of last year, when larger additions 
to staffs had been reported by the co-operating 
firms. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation on June 
1, when 198 companies added 286 employees 
to their payrolls, bringing them to 24,390. 
Additions to staffs had also been noted at the 
beginning of June, 1984, but the index was 
then fractionally lower than on the date under 
review. 

Steam Ratlways—Improvement was indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 101 co-operating employers enlarged their 
personnel from 55,544 in the preceding month 
to 55,899 on June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported seasonal reductions, while there were 
increases in the remaining provinces. Em- 
ployment was at a slightly lower level than on 
June 1 of last year, when more extensive gains 
had been recorded. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
(Maritime Provinces, partly offset by increases 
in Quebec and Ontario. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 96 firms with 13,907 employees, 
as compared with 15,007 in the preceding 
month. An advance had been noted on June 
1, 1934; the index then, at 83-6, was the same 
as at the date under review. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 85 companies and 
branches reporting had 20,962 persons on their 
paylists at the beginning of June, or 424 more 
than on May 1. Employment was at a slight- 
ly ‘higher level than on the same date a year 
ago, when a smaller gain had been indicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—An aggregate staff of 21,829 was 
reported by the 666 contractors furnishing 


statistics, who had 19,023 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all provinces, the largest 
gains being in Quebec and Ontario. The gen- 
eral advance was greater than in any other 
month since June 1, 1931. Building generally 
was more active than on the same date of a 
year ago, or of 1938. 


Highway—tThe 338 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 53,994 persons 
in their employ, or 3,128 fewer than at the 
beginning of May. This decline occurred wholly 
in Ontario, where large numbers of men were 
temporarily released from unemployment re- 
lief camps; employment in the other economic 
areas increased. Activity was decidedly greater 
at June 1, 1934, when very large increases had 
been indicated. 


Railway—Continued important advances 


Jwere registered by the track departments of 


the railways, whose employment mas brisker 
than at the beginning of June of 1934 or 
19388. The working forces of the 34 co-oper- 
ating employers totalled 29,077 persons, as 
against 23,109 in the preceding month. This 
increase exceeded that noted in any other 
month since June 1, 1931. The most note- 
worthy gains were in the Prairie Provinces, 
but all provinces reported improvement. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a seasonal 
increase, and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also recorded improved conditions. 
Statements were compiled from 458 firms em- 
ploying 25,630 workers, as compared with 
25,082 on May 1. The index, at 118-5, was 
some three points higher than on the same 
date in 1934, when greater seasonal advances 
had been made. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in retail and 
wholesale trade; 1,156 establishments employed 
94,613 persons, or 453 more than in their last 
return, A larger increase had been noted on 
June 1, 1934, when the index was over three 
points lower. ‘Most of the advance on the 
date under review took place in wholesale 
establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1935 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own: trades, 
or who are idle on account of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations, As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
wpon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 


factor in the advancement recorded. Gains 
in employment, on a smaller scale, were regis- 
tered from British Columbia while conditions 
in Manitoba were but nominally better. In 
Quebec, however, activity declined slightly, 
the garment trades showing pronounced cur- 
tailment from April, which was in some meas- 
ure offset by the improvement recorded in 
the building and construction trades and in 
transportation. In Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia also the trend was toward a re- 
duction in the employment volume available 
though the changes were quite small. All 
provinces with the exception of New Bruns- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Activity among local trade union members 
at the close of May tended favourably, both 
when compared with the previous month and 
May a year ago, as evident from the returns 
tabulated from a total of 1,755 labour organi- 
zations with 164,320 members. Of these, 26,078 
or a percentage of 15-9 were without work on 
the last day of the month in contrast with 
17-0 per cent in April and 18-5 per cent in 
May of last year. The New Brunswick situa- 
tion showed improvement of nearly 5 per cent 
from April, the pulp and paper industry ac- 
counting chiefly for this better movement 
while in Ontario where expansion of about 
4 per cent was noted increases in building and 
construction operations were the determining 
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wick reflected a higher level of activity during 
May than in the corresponding month of last 
year, ‘Nova Scotia with a gain of about 6 
per cent showing the most pronounced expan- 
sion, the coal mines of the province absorbing 
a considerably greater number of workers. 
In Manitoba and Saskatchewan employment 
increased by about 4 per cent, Ontario show- 
ing a 3 per cent gain and Alberta, British Col- 
umbia and Quebec advances of lesser degree. 
In ‘New ‘Brunswick the declines recorded were 
but of minor importance. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island are tabu- 
lated separately. Considerably more work was 
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afforded Toronto members during May than 
in the previous month, while in Regina the 
gains reported were of moderate proportions, 
Vancouver showing a slightly better employ- 
ment level. Conditions in Halifax, however, 
were distinctly unfavourable, marked increases 
in slackness being shown from April and de- 
clines in activity, on a much smaller scale, 
were noted in Saint John, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. Compared with the returns 
for May last year Edmonton and Toronto 
unions indicated substantial recovery during 
the month reviewed. Regina also showed 
noteworthy gains and Montreal and Winnipeg 
moderate advancement. Employment for Van- 
couver members, however, declined slightly 
from May a year ago and in Halifax and 
Saint John activity was nominally retarded. 


The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1929, to date. It will 
be noticed that the curve remained at a level 
in May below that of the preceding month, 
showing a better employment volume during 
the month reviewed. The trend from May 
a year ago was also favourable, the projec- 
tion being downward, though the divergence 
was greater than in the previous comparison 
and indicative of improvement on a some- 
what larger scale. 


Employment in the manufacturing indus- 


tries showed a falling off during May from the 
previous month, an outstanding feature in the 
adiverse situation being the inactivity regis- 
tered in the Quebec garment trades. Much 
slacker conditions also prevailed for glass, 
jewellery and leather workers, and among 
metal polishers and fur workers the curtail- 
ment evident was noteworthy. ‘'Cigarmakers 
and hat and cap workers registered moderate 
recessions in activity, and iron and steel, and 
textile and carpet workers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners decreases of less than one per cent. 
On the contrary, there was a substantial rise 
in employment afforded general labourers, 
wood and brewery workers, and advances, on a 
smaller scale, were recorded by papermakers 
and printing tradesmen. For May reports were 
tabulated from 478 unions in the manufac- 
turing industries, comprising a membership of 
52,644 persons, 15:9 per cent of whom were 
unemployed at the end of the month in con- 
trast with a percentage of 13-5 in April. The 
level of activity showed little change from 
May of last year, though the tendency was 
toward retarded employment, the percentage 
of idleness for that month standing at 15-6. 
In this comparison wood and fur workers, gen- 
eral labourers, metal polishers and cigarmakers 
all were afforded a much better volume of 
work during the month reviewed, and improve- 


ment of much lesser proportions was reflected 
by iron and steel, textile and carpet, and brew- 
ery workers. Among printing tradesmen slight 
expansion was noted. Of the declines, the 
most important was shown in the garment 
trades, though among glass and jewellery 
workers whose combined membership was 
quite small, pronounced increases in slack- 
ness were recorded. ‘Noteworthy curtailment 
was evident also among hat, cap and leather 
workers and papermakers, while bakers and 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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confectioners reported declines on a smaller 
scale. 

In coal mining, activity was slightly retarded 
during May from the previous month, though 
conditions were considerably better than in 
May a year ago according to the reports for- 
warded from 52 unions, embracing 15,749 mem- 
bers. Of these, 2,438 or 15-5 per cent were idle 
at the end of the month in contrast with per- 
centages of 14-9 in April and 22-2 in May, 
1934. Alberta unions alone were responsible 
for the drop in employment noted from April, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia members 
showing slight increases in activity. Compared 
with the returns for May last year Nova Scotia 
miners indicated a decidedly better situation 
during the month reviewed, while in British 
Columbia there was noteworthy curtailment 
in employment, and conditions in Alberta re- 
mained almost unchanged though the tendency 
was less favourable. 

Extensive revival in building and construc- 
tion operations was apparent at the close of 
May, the 204 organizations making returns 
with a membership aggregate of 18,295 per- 
sons showing that 8,319 or 45-5 per cent were 
unemployed as compared with a percentage of 
61-1 in April. Conditions were also substan- 
tially better than in May last year when 63-7 
per cent of the members reported were idle. 
All tradesmen participated in the total ad- 
vancement noted from April, carpenters and 
joiners showing gains involving the greatest 
number of members, though the percentage 
increases recorded by tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers were more pronounced, but their mem- 
bership was small. Electrical workers, paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and bridge and structural 
iron workers also were much busier than in 
April, and gains on a smaller scale, though 
noteworthy, were registered by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, granite and stonecutters, 
and steam shovelmen. As in the previous 
comparison a favourable employment move- 
ment was indicated in every group of trades 
when compared with May, 1934, carpenters 
and joiners showing the most important gains. 
Recovery on a large scale was also apparent 
among electrical workers, granite and stone- 
cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and hod carriers and 
building labourers. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers reported noteworthy improvement 
from May a year ago, and moderate increases 
were shown by painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers. Among bridge and structural iron 
workers and steam shovelmen the expansion 
recorded was small. 

The level of employment for transporta- 
tion workers during May was slightly higher 
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than in either the previous month or May a 
year ago, the same degree of change being 
shown in both comparisons. Reports for May 
were tabulated from 768 unions in the trans- 
portation industries, with 54,812 members, 
4,906 of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 9-0 as compared with 
9-9 per cent in both April, 1935, and May, 
1934. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns involved about 79 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, were slightly 
better engaged than in April. Among teams- 
ters and chauffeurs fair-sized increases in ac- 
tivity were recorded, navigation workers also 
reflecting somewhat better conditions. Street 
and electric railway employees showed prac- 
tically no variation in the volume of work 
accorded from April. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for May of last year, 
steam and street and electric railway employees 
were slightly more active during the month 
reviewed. Some increase in slackness, how- 
ever, was apparent among navigation workers, 


-and the trend of employment for teamsters 


and chauffeurs was nominally adverse. 

Retail shop clerks with 5 associations re- 
porting 1,825 members during May, indicated 
an unemployment percentage of 13-3 in con- 
trast with percentages of 11-5 at the close of 
April and 6:6 in May last year. 

The situation for civic employees showed 
little variation during May from either the 
previous month or May, 1934, the 75 organiza- 
tions making returns with a membership total 
of 7,600 persons showing an unemployment 
percentage of 1:9 as contrasted with 1-7 per 
cent in April and 1:8 per cent in May last 
year. 

Minor improvement in conditions was re- 
ported in the miscellaneous group of trades 
during May from the preceding month as 
shown by the reports received from 127 unions 
covering a membership of 4,190 persons. Of 
these, 634 were out of work at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 15-1 as compared with 
15-9 per cent im April. Theatre and stage 
employees, barbers, and stationary engineers 
and firemen all shared slightly in this better 
trend, while among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and unclassified workers the percent- 
age of idleness remained the same in both 
months. Activity was very slightly restricted 
in the miscellaneous group of trades as a 
whole from May a year ago when 14-7 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. A 
less favourable situation obtained for hotel and 
restaurant employees during the month re- 
viewed, and among theatre and stage em- 
ployees and barbers a small drop in avail- 
able work was noted. On the other hand, 
stationary engineers and firemen were some- 
what better engaged than in May, 1934, and 
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gains of lesser importance were shown by un- 
classified workers, 

Extensive increases in employment were re- 
flected by fishermen during May, the 3 unions 
furnishing reports with 558 members showing 
an unemployment percentage of 3-4 as con- 
trasted with 47-4 per cent in April. Shght 
improvement was indicated from May of last 
year when 4:3 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. 

Among lumber workers and Joggers activity 
subsided slightly during May from the pre- 
ceding month, and curtailment of somewhat 
larger proportions was evident from May a 
year ago. This was shown by the reports 


received from 8 unions with an aggregate of 
632 members, 58 of whom or 9-2 per cent 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month as contrasted with 8-2 per cent of 
inactivity in April, and 6-1 per cent in May, 
1934. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1932 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1933, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1935 


During the month of May, 1985, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed an increase of almost 12 
per cent in the average daily placements when 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but a loss of nearly 27 per cent was reported 


ments in all other groups considerably lowered 
the total number recorded. This loss was 
largely due to a heavy reduction in the high- 
way division of construction and maintenance, 
where the greater part of relief work was 
effected, although fairly heavy declines were 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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in comparison with the average daily place- 
ments effected in May a year ago. All groups, 
except farming and mining, registered gains 
over April, the highest being in construction 
and maintenance, services, logging and trade, 
and the largest decline in farming. When 
compared with May last year, increases were 
shown in farming and trade, but fewer place- 


1934 


1935 


also shown in services and manufacturing. 
Other changes were nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1933, to date, as 
represented iby the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computations 
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being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications rose about 3 points 
during the first half of the period, but re- 
mained practically stationary during the latter 
half of the month. At the end of May both 
levels were about 5 points below those recorded 
at the close of the corresponding period a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 59-0 and 59-1 during the 
first and the second half of May, 1935, respect- 
ively, in contrast with ratios of 58-9 and 63-8 
during the corresponding periods of 1934. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the month under review was 54:4 and 
55:3, as compared with 54-7 and 60-5 during 
May a year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1935, 
was 1,234, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,133 in the preceding month and with 
1,667 in May, 1934. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,091, in compari- 
son with 2,184 in April and with 2,714 in May 
last year, 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1935, was 1,147, of which 681 were in regular 
employment and 466 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,027 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,565 daily, consisting of 904 placements in 
regular and 661 in casual employment. 


During the month of May, 1935, the offices 
of the Service referred 30,429 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 28,672 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employment 
were 17,032, of which 12,536 were of men and 
4496 of women, while placements in casual 
work numbered 11,640. The number of vacan- 
cles reported by employers was 20,324 for men 
and 10,523 for women, a total of 30,847, with 
apphcations for work numbering 52,251, of 
which 38,215 were from men and 14,036 from 
women. Reports for April, 1935, showed 27,- 
183 positions available, 52,397 applications 
made and 24,641 placements effected, while in 
May, 1934, there were recorded 43,388 vacan- 
cies, 70,548 applications for work and 40,688 
-placements in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice, each year, from January, 1925, to date: 


SHRFPSSTR-YONGTAICTIUNRIEINeesnesaes secarmersersrer ne eer ee ES ee See eee 


Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

1005 1 nol ace. sod: 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LO ZO ee aie nae eae 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
NOZTSE. see ae Sea. 302,723 112,046 414,769 
19 Get sen ey gceatenpscesti De 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
OLS Mea ote are ae ee dee 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
TSO ee 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
i ee ee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
UB Yc vate ae tn 153,711 198, 443 352,214 
1093 Sota ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
hy or ee. oe aoe 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1935 (5 months)....... 76,835 51,978 128, 813 
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(Nova Scorra 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were over 1 per 
cent better than in the preceding month but 
over 26 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain of over 4 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but a loss of 
nearly 28 per cent in comparison with May, 
1934. Except for nominal gains in manufac- 
turing and farming, all industrial divisions 
showed losses in placements when compared 
with May a year ago. The only declines of 
importance, however, were in construction and 
maintenance, services and logging. During the 
month there were 680 placements under con- 
struction and maintenance and 442 in services. 
Of the latter, 310 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 244 of men and 
108 of women. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through employment offices in New Bruns- 
wick were over 14 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and nearly 13 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 17 per cent above April 
and nearly 20 per cent in excess of May, 1934. 
Except for a small decline in transportation, 
increased placements were reported in all in- 
dustrial divisions over May of last year, the 
most important gain being in services. Place- 


ments by industrial divisions included manu- 


facturing 44; logging 42; construction and 
maintenance 179; and services 701, of which 
514 were of household workers. There were 
268 men and 88 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1935 











Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |—-——-—————————_ Un- ments 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of} period 
period period 1934 
NOVA SCOUIA. cee te eee ke vit oeraie ae 1,224 56 1,373 1,194 352 835 1,390 237 
Bralifax Gots se ele a lah ee 449, 53 486 403 123 280 706 120 
News Glas Owe. cisioc crass onccckille +e 210 o 235 219 173 39 393 101 
Syaieyee. seer oe oe Rie onion ce 572 0 652 Bi2 56 516 291 16 
New Brunswick..................... 932 34 1,027 991 356 635 808 268 
Chatham isc. © oc tienen ote oie 57 18 65 58 44 14 139 
FSGOTICCOl ot aetectice soak sees ot 101 13 93 98 89 9 87 97 
MONG CORSA SE HRS LISP Re shee sess 829 3 340 330 109 221 96 62 
Saino Qui sca og: 5 wie oko cue ener 505 0 529 505 114 39 486, 101 
Quebec. miklelsintele «ale Sietstelsiaiviee slerstelsis «/=/01s 5,213 8890 8,301 5,214 3,268 G72 25%28 2,496 
Chicoutiniiras 6 lit 9rd. casi oe 259 0 400 259 222 SECs ) ASOT, . SERN 
CT ae Mos Mist eee Se hee cae 242 21 801 283 240 22 361 176 
MWontrealey. {14 6 tte ih. te ee eae ae 2,747 334 4,425 2,426 1,494 416 1,670 gL WY it) 
GOBER ore 2.6.08 «Ful yeR. ails « fat: 1,078 478 1,485 1,118 599 164 445 626 
Ie Xo) agit aks AS ee Reb Ac 7 3 146 84 78 6 41 58 
Sherbrooke! ].2 08 Oi aa oe 479 6 672 536 412 64 a dp 199 
AL POGUEWV CLSc:.» astireayees erased. 6s 05s 321 38 372 508 223 6 4 175 
OMCAPION Fr Bee CAS F aacok bose eeree 13,776 778 25, 756 13,363 7,038 5,570 46,141 12,871 
‘Belleville, Sie ase aes ose aeeds oe 50 54 195 59 300 1,070 
IBEAN TOF GO: vacenseettebisns acres Sasi se 138 11 269 136 88 49 1,915 115 
(CISD A DENT Wee Ay SSR 5 Deh 8 neni ae a = 278 0 303 279 30 249 621 340 
INORG Vili ftaapaaeee Mette. ankeie ss 511 0 513 511 401 110 472 282 
iite lap bites, Wet eee Sel henences sarssouet teres 6 ors 85 30 154 130 51 23 635 394 
PLATA COME Hee te cats 5 oF Cera otites f 595 53 1,086 582 249 280 2,630 276 
RSH STOR ION « tee e te aabllens clots 426 10 408 314 94 514 895 
IEC CCU e ccc cose Co aiors «cisternae 110 0 272 114 53 55 1,398 231 
GON AOW AS ses ce his cae oe 1,484 38 797 L521 1,319 142 2,296 1,033 
Niagara Walsh csc ates. 6 aso slese ais s 125 12 154 136 0 63 2,168 285 
INOEGH BAY. «kas cc os s aR es 2 3% 294 0 314 290 254 36 521 286 
OST Si curee se cet. eer arsi om sis rehoeu ans 752 0 830 739 104 635 484 610 
OTC ee ence onan ee be eas Sec 1,047 46 1,846 1,023 666 332 1,803 1,034 
PEM DLOMSME noes eet: coe eie sloate ate 248 0 313 248 138 110 20 244 
iPeterboroue hy: SIO ha. Leo He 126 16 121 134 56 49 399 209 
PorteAtUINites. 5.45 vapote copes« Decputt 1,461 0 1,480 1,430 970 460 649 629 
Sty Catharines’: 0.02 sea ele es 213 16 292 193 93 100 2,307 193 
Stadihomast /440 . a yeedis «jase 193 10 212 181 70 11 614 271 
UOTE shy Rae ERIAINe Sere 256 4 264 256 99 i RSP 509 157 
SAUib tera lario. cae. at setioe mentee 275 1 734 283 204 69 310 580 
Strotiordis. sis cab. ees aes BAS 87 0 317 88 62 26 363 149 
SUGDOLV ic wee ese. ee 420 50 1,306 392 315 TG 789 376 
APMP! Pe A. Sache aie tenes Sees 516 0 998 514 250 264 15132 242 
Toronto rralsn... BROS. ccna de a 3,273 437 11,538 2,930 1,094 1,640 19,785 2,506 
WiInGQSOns nt wots We oe ac Cotes ite tee 605 44 593 213 380 3,507 464 
Manitoba: Bea ees. awa 2,077 32 3,464 2,071 1,519 552 14,799 1,936 
Brand ondateh o.cerias.velesresies dearke se 169 12 197 160 154 6 830 109 
WVINTOGE Weert... cei tats cate tere cee 1,908 20 3,267 1,911 1,365 546 13,969 1,827 
Saskatchewan.............c0ccececes 2,182 136 2,546 25129 1,370 739 1,911 1,929 
FE StOV alin he oi cigs < aia ates tastes» 155 0 164 153 8 65 30 6 
IMeHOrGa aaetoecite cette ence 70 0 70 70 70 0 0 50 
Moose Jawhst sc tte LR ii as 490 52 516 503 283 200 451 139 
North Battleior din sma wtecr veel 99 9 90 92 73 19 ile 51 
PEPIMCOTALDEL Gs sks Hess na tees oe elas 131 17 178 109 68 41 124 60 
eg Tey S Fats We AC Mis Hee eg lane 507 3 645 513 368 145 599 269 
Saskatoon: ao. nies nae dovdemn ries 287 17 339 279 218 61 449 205 
DS WIhUMCULEOCN GS ot sss ass Gs cs tate aie uke Oe 126 26 153 HLEZ. 95 22 139 68 
Wey DUNG Fas es RULER. oe BE Sti korsie 147 4 127 125 57 68 3 63 
PVOGIUON sek aotiet capes bs Aaedomuisioaite ees 170 8 264 168 50 118 94 55 
AL Crtate eee. Coat as cen stone eee 2,824 49 4,707 2,819 1,960 856 9,449 1,760 
Cal oaryy, ARIEL co REAM reach bis 698 15 1,455 631 74 3, 744 540 
dW Fgh oot YSN bey ory cee ae aee wet Sinn te Bat ae 215 0 496 207 149 58 263 105 
dim onton tiie. seni ce lee ae nde 984 2 1,691 993 855 135 4,363 886 
Petia nidl cen warts :< Seioicpere slags) susialeisiatss 635 23 778 620 179 441 925 130 
Medicine Hat... tee Chae bee 292 0 287 294 146 148 154 99 
British Columbia.................... 2,559 27 5,077 2,646 869 1,681 3,535 2,389 
Kamloops: . dtaenareelcstae «sta. 3 134 3 301 141 118 14 119 454 
IN AM SAO de tet ter ide riniare orn siera ens 117 0 131 111 107 4 130 469 
Nelson 7t. fis 2a. eee ot 215 1 253 213 68 145 23 81 
New Westminster...........-.eee00- 126 1 188 125 54 71 167 84 
OU LLCLON GEE cree as os ec haste ateet lege os 112 7 166 128 75 28 70 85 
Prince Riupertiac:. Preset doseoweenes 111 0 121 110 32 78 AS7 20 
WARCOUMVODs i toe OSs she mie sracie ce 529 ues 2,593 603 320 221 2,655 1,048 
IVICLORIAS See nate a Rete eae eee ae deter 1,215 0 1,324 1,215 95 1,120 234 148 
Canada-F1. ayaa See, Seo 30,847 1,983 52,201 39,429 17,032 11,649 89, 760 23,492* 
IMCD ic acrdetse hs Pie sons iaetaehee tera. i 20,324 251 38, 215 20,396 12,536 7,698 68,245 19,090 
NVIOUROLI Tec Soko Sie Slee ole Meats. Bere 10,523 iwee 14,036 10, 033 4,496 3,942 12,515 4,402 





*596 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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() UEBEC 


There was an increase of over (1 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
auring May when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 13 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were over 6 per cent higher 
than in April and nearly 24 per cent above 
May, 1934. The improvement over May of 
last -year was nearly all attributable to in- 
creased placements under construction and 
maintenance, as small gains in services and 
logging jwere nearly offset by declines in mining 
and trade, and the changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 95; log- 
ging 225; farming 58; construction and main- 
tenance 1,187; trade 94; and services 2,362, of 
which 2,023 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,709 men and 1,559 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On- 
tario during May, were nearly 388 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but nearly 
44 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain of over 41 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, but a loss of nearly 45 
per cent in comparison with May, 1934. A 
large reduction in relief placements on high- 
way construction was mainly responsible for 
the decline from May of last year, supple- 
mented by losses in services and manufactur- 
ing. The only gains of importance were in 
logging and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 506; logging 
1,188; farming 732; transportation 98; con- 
struction and maintenance 5,244; trade 519; 
and services 4,547, of which 2,625 were of 
household workers. There were 5,857 men and 
1,481 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Kmployment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of over 9 per cent less vacancies during 
the month of May than in April and nearly 
21 per cent less than in May, 1934. Place- 
ments also were over 8 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and over 23 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
Reduced placements under construction and 
maintenance, logging and services accounted for 
the decline from May, 1934, as with the ex- 
eeption of a moderate gain in farming, small 
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changes only were reported in all other groups. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
farming 275; construction and maintenance 
901; and services 805, of which 662 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 1,174 of men and 345 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May, was nearly 9 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but over 5 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
7 per cent less than in April, but over 6 per 
cent above May, 1934. Farm placements were 
considerably higher than in May of last year, 
but the imcrease in this group was partly off- 
set by declines in construction and mainten- 
ance and services. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 49; farming 
842; construction and maintenance 311; trade 
52; and services 844, of which 565 were of 
household workers. There were 1,012 men and 
358 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of May, orders received at 
employment offices in Alberta were over 14 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 3 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of over 18 per cent when 
compared with April and of 5 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1934. Placements in 
farming and services were higher than during 
May of last year, but these gains were partly 
offset by losses in construction and mainten- 
ance and logging. The changes in other groups 
were unimportant. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 61; 
farming 957; tramsportation 71; construction 
and maintenance 1,041; and services 629, of 
which 450 were of household workers. There 
were 1,617 men and 343 women placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during May called for 9 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 41 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Sim- 
ilar percentages of loss were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. A large reduc- 
tion in relief placements on highway construc- 
tion was regponsible for the decline from 
May of last year, but small losses were also 
reported in manufacturing and logging. All 
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other groups showed small to moderate im- 
provement, the largest gain being in services. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
farming 168; mining 54; construction and 
maintenance 1,561; and services 681, of which 
384 were of household workers. During the 
month 655 men and 214 women were placed 
im regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1935, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
17,082 placements in regular employment, 8,- 
159 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,801 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,254 journeying to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 46 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may wish to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


Vouchers for transportation were granted in 
Quebec during May to 13 bushworkers who 
were conveyed to employment in the Pem- 
broke zone on certificates secured at Hull. 
Transfers at the reduced rate from Ontario 
centres during May totalled 975, all of which 
were for provincial points. This movement 
was largely of bushworkers, Port Arthur des- 
patching 754, Fort William 118, and Sudbury 
53, to situations within their respective zones. 
In addition, Port Arthur shipped 36 mine 
workers, 5 hotel employees, 2 cooks, one res- 
taurant kitchen girl, one fisherman, and one 
town housekeeper to employment in the ter- 
ritory covered by that city office, and Fort 
William 2 mine workers and one hotel wait- 
ress within its own zone. The one remaining 
certificate was granted at Pembroke to a high- 
way foreman going to Timmins. In Manitoba 
46 certificates for reduced transportation were 
issued during May, 13 provincial and 33 inter- 
provincial. The former were granted at Win- 
nipeg to 12 farm hands and one hotel waitress 
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going to employment within the same zone. 
The transfers outside the province were also 
effected by the Winnipeg office, which was in- 
strumental in the despatch of 17 bushworkers, | 
4 saw mill labourers, 3 farm hands, 3 cooks, 
one mechanic and one town domestic to the 
‘Port Arthur zone, and of 4 farm hands to 
Saskatchewan agricultural areas. Benefiting 
by the reduced rate in Saskatchewan during 
IMay, 7 persons proceeded to employment 
within the province. These received their 
certificates at the Regina office, included among 
whom were one laundry checker going to 
Prince ‘Albert, 2 farm hands to Saskatoon, one 
town thousekeeper to Moose Jaw.and 2 farm 
hands and one teacher within the Regina zone, 
The labour movement in Alberta during May 
was to provincial points and comprised the 
transfer of 235 persons. Of these, 228 travelled 
from Edmonton, one farm hand each going to 
the Drumheller and Calgary zones and 109 
highway construction workers, 44 steamship 
employees, 21 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 
12 building construction workers, 12 mine 
workers, 6 saw mill workers, 5 hotel employees, 
4 Dominion Parks employees, 3 bushmen, 2 
restaurant workers, 2 bridge carpenters, one 
garage mechanic, one blacksmith, one fire 
ranger and one labourer to various sections 
of the Edmonton zone. In addition, from 
Calgary 4 farm hands were carried to Drum- 
heller, one farm housekeeper to Edmonton and 
2 farm hands within the Calgary zone. The 
Vancouver office was responsible for all trans- 
fers at the reduced transportation rate in Brit- 
ish ‘Columbia during May, which numbered 25, 
Proceeding to Penticton were 4 mine workers; 
to Nelson 2 musicians and one hotel cook; to 
Kamloops 2 mine workers and one farm hand; 
to Prince Rupert one saw mill engineer; and 
to centres ‘within the Vancouver zone 10 
mine workers, one farm hand, 2 hotel workers 
and one telegraph lineman. 


Of the 1,301 workers who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during May, 685 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 603 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 11 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1935 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1935, was lower by 
23:7 per cent than in April, 1935, but was 
higher by 58:9 per cent than in May, 1934, 
a comparison of greater significance. Accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $4,799,285, as compared with 

12416 


$6,292,152' in the preceding and 
$3,019,761 in May, 1934. 

So far this year, the value of building 
authorized in each month has been higher 
than in the same month of 1934, while in 


month, 


1 Revised to include figures from Charlotte- 
town, which arrived too late for inclusion in 
the April report. 
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each of the last four months, the total has 
also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month of 1933. The cumulative total for 
the first five months of ithe present year is 
higher than in the period January-May of 
any of the last three years. The improve- 
ment is partly due to the granting of con- 
struction penmits for public buildings m sev- 
eral centres as an unemployment relief 
measure, but the movement in general build- 
ing operations has also been much more 
favourable than in the last few years. In 
comparison with earlier years of the record, 
from 1920 to 1931, however, the value of 
building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of the 
present year, at 81-7 per cent of the 1926 
average, was lower than in the same period 
of any preceding year for which building 
statistics for the 61 cities are on record, with 
the exception of 1932 and 1983. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 400 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$1,373,000 and for more than 2,300 other 
buildings estimated to cost nearly $38,260,000. 
In addition, engineering projects, having an 
estimated cost of $119,152, were authorized in 
four cities, viz. Brantford, Guelph, Moose 
Jaw and Calgary. In April, authority was 
given for the erection of some 350 dwellings 
and 1,800 other buildings, valued at approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 and $3,200,000, respectively, 
while there was also an engineering project 
estimated to cost approximately $8,000. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with April, 1935, that of $84,150 
in Saskatchewan being the most pronounced. 
The remaining provinces showed declines in 
this comparison, that of $1,366,111 or 38-8 
per cent in Ontario being greatest. 

As compared with May, 1934, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia registered in- 
creases, of which those of $806,451 or 191-5 
per cent in Quebec and $785,583 or 57-5 per 
cent in Ontario were most noteworthy. In 
New Brunswick, there was a decline of 
$18,876 or 33:1 per cent, while no report for 
May was received from Prince Edward Island. 

Of the four largest cities, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed improvement as 


compared with last month and also with the 
same month of 1934; Montreal registered a 
loss as compared with April, 1935, but an in- 
crease over May of last year. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Que- 
bec, Brantford, Chatham, Galt, Kingston, 
Kitchener, Oshawa, Ottawa, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Lethbridge, 
Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, North Vancouver 
and Victoria showed increases in the value 
of the building authorized as compared with 
either the preceding month or the same month 
of 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1935 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926—100). 








Average 
indexes of 
wholesale 

Indexes of | prices of 

Value of Value of value of building 

permits permits permits | materials 
Year issued issued issued in | in first five 

in in first first five months 
May five months | (1926 avge. 

months | (1926=100) = 100) 

1935:6E $ 4,799,285) $19,486, 105 32-5 81-7 
AOS Ac. 5 late 3,019,761] | 7,999,917 13-3 83-0 
19383 20.05 2,065,372] 6,726,695 11-2 75-2 
1932 2554 5,488,845] 19,312,720 32-1 78°8 
NO steams 12,115,291) 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
198ORI 20,321,160] 66,792,498 111-2 95-5 
1929 Ee. 3 24,185,738] 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
1928. 8 27,515,522) 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
19270. 20,138,657} 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
1926 tc 18,504,296} 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
1925 ak 15,520,435} 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
1924... 14,807,589] 46,544, 689 77-5 111-3 
1923... oxi. 18,937,638] 57,946,608 96-5 111-1 
1922 "0: 19,527,061} 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
1021, FRE 14,460,878} 41,530,750 69-2 134-4 
1920. 222 13,082,015} 47,640,916 79-3 144-7 





The aggregate for the first five months of 
1935 was very substantially greater than in 
the same period in 1934 or 1933, being also 
slightly higher than in the months January- 
May, 1932; the increase over last year was 
243-6 per cent. The average index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials, as 
already. mentioned, was lower than in 1934, 
and all other years since 1920, except 1932 
and. 1933. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Tea ‘British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1035, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


There was some further improvement in 
employment, on the whole, between April 
15 and May 20, the estimated numbers of 
insured persons in employment showing an 
increase of 14,000. 

The industries in which an improvement 
was recorded included building, public works 
contracting and certain ancillary trades, gen- 
eral engineering, the cotton, hosiery and tailor- 
ing industries, some of the food manufacturing 
industries, the distributive trades, and hotel 
and boarding house service. On the other 
hand there was a large increase in the num- 
bers temporarily stopped in the coal mining 
industry, mainly in Yorkshire and the Mid- 
lands, and there was also a decline in em- 
ployment in motor vehicle building, steel 
melting, rolling, etc., the linen industry, tex- 
tile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and musi- 
cal instruments etc. manufacture. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at May 20, 1985 (including those 
temporarily stopped as well as those wholly 
unemployed), was 15-6, as compared with 15-7 
at April 15, 1935, and with 16-2 at May 14, 
1934. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
May 20, 1935, was 13-1, as compared with 13-5 
at April 15, 1935; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 2:5, as compared with 
2:2. For males alone the percentage at May 
20, 1985, was 17-9 and for females, 9-5; at 
April 15, 1985, the corresponding percentages 
were 17-9 and 9:7. 

At May 20, 1935, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,641,969 wholly unemployed, 
314,775 temporarily stopped, and 88,008 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 2,044,752. This was 292 more than a month 
before, but 45,629 less than a year before. The 
total included 1,630,572 men, 65,120 boys, 293,- 
662 women, and 55,398 girls. There was an 
increase of 10,375 between April 15 and May 
20, in the total number of juveniles, under 16 
years of age, on the registers, due to the regis- 
tration of boys and girls who left school at 
Easter. 

The persons on the Registers included 923,231 
persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
761,061 insured persons with applications for 
unemployment allowances; 218,766 insured per- 
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sons (including 21,904 insured juveniles under 
16 years of age), not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances, and 
141,694 uninsured persons. In Great Britain 
and ‘Northern Ireland the total number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes at May 20, 1985, was 2,113,996. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased 1-5 per cent from April to 
May and pay rolls decreased 3-2 per cent, 
marking the first recessions to be reported 
since November 19384. Employment normally 
declines in May, decreases thaving been re- 
ported in 10 of the preceding 16 years. An 
important factor in depressing the levels of 
employment and pay rolls in May 1935, were 
strikes in the automobile and lumber in- 
dustries. 

Gains in employment over the month inter- 
val were shown in 37 of the separate 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed and gains in pay 
rolls were reported in 33 industries. 

The declines in employment and pay rolls 
from April to May were less pronounced in 
the durable goods group of industries than in 
the nondurable goods group. Employment 
decreased 0-6 per cent in the durable goods 
group and pay rolls declined 2-8 per cent, 
while in the nondurable goods group de-~ 
creases of 2-2 per cent in employment and 
3:9 per cent in pay rolls were reported. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ preliminary 
index of factory employment for ‘May 1935, 
(81-2) is 1-6 per cent lower than the May 
1934, index (82:5). The index of factory pay 
rolls is 68:5 (preliminary) or 2-1 per cent 
above the May 1934, index (67-1). 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1928-25, taken as 100. In May reports were 
received from 23,434 establishments employing 
3,685,772 workers whose weekly earnings were 
$76,514,338. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 


more than 50 per cent of the total wage earn- 


ers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

Non-manufacturing Industries—Gains in 
employment were shown in May 1935, in 13 
of the 17 non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
only industries in which employment declines 
were reported were wholesale and retail trade, 
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metalliferous mining, and hotels. Gains in 
pay rolls were shown in 10 of the 17 non- 
manufacturing industries for which data are 
available. 


WHOLESALE AND Retait TrApe—Reacting 
from the marked expansicn reported in retail 
trade establishments in April, recessions in 
employment and pay rolls were shown in May. 
Reports received from 54,3867 establishments 
employing 844,972 workers in May 1935, in- 
dicated that employment decreased 1-7 per 
cent over the month interval. In the general 
merchandising group, which is composed of 
department, variety, and general merchandise 
stores and mail-order establisaments, employ- 
ment decreased 3:2 per cent while in the re- 
maining 50,854 retail establishments a decrease 
of 1:2 per cent was reported. Gains in em- 
ployment were shown in several lines of retail 
trade, among which were dealers in automo- 
tive products, lumber and building materials, 
amd furniture and household goods. Em- 
ployment in the group of apparel stores showed 
a sharp decline and retail food stores showed 
fewer employees in May than in the preceding 
month. 

Employment in wholesale trade establish- 
ments decreased 0-8 per cent from April to 
May. This percentage change was based on 
reports supplied by 16,742 establishments em- 
ploying 293,361! workers in May. Sharp declines 
in employment were shown in the packing and 
shipping of fruits and’ vegetables. Firms en- 
gaged in the wholesale leaf tobacco trade also 
showed pronounced declines. The group of 
wholesale grocery establishments showed prac- 
tically no change in number of workers over 
the month interval while the dry goods and 
apparel group showed a decline of 1°8 per cent. 


Pusuic Urmirms—Each of the 3 public 
utility industries surveyed showed small gains 
in employment from April to May. The elec- 
tric light and power and manufactured gas in- 
dustry showed an’ increase of 0-8 per cent, 
telephone and telegraph 0:4 per cent, and 
electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
maintenance 0°3 per cent. 


Service INpustres.—Each of the service in- 
dustries surveyed, with the exception of hotels, 
showed gains in number of workers from April 
to May. Employment in brokerage firms in- 
creased 1-9 per cent., laundries and dyeing and 
cleaning establishments reported gains of 1:3 
per cent each, and small gains were reported 
by banks and insurance. The hotel industry 
reported 0:9 per cent fewer employees in May 
than in the preceding month. 

‘Mininc—Four of the 5 industries in the 
mining group showed gains in employment 
from April to May. The quarrying and non- 
metallic mining industry reported a seasonal 


expansion of 9:4 per cent. Employment in- 
creased 1-8 per cent in anthracite miming and 
1-6 per cent in the crude-petroleum producing 
industry. 

The bituminous coal mining industry showed 
a slight recovery from the pronounced de- 
creases of the preceding month, employment 
increasing 1-4 per cent and pay rolls 9-1 per 
cent. In the metalliferous mining industry the 
decrease of 3:5 per cent in employment was 
due primarily to strikes in lead and zine 
mines in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Buitping Construction —Further expansion 
was shown in the private building construc- 
tion industry from April to May, employment 
increasing 11-2 per cent and pay rolls increas- 
ing 15-3 per cent. These gains exceed the 
increases reported in May in any of the four 
preceding years for which data are available. 
The changes in May 19385, are based on re- 
ports supplied by 10,274 contractors employing 
84,692 workers, whose weekly earnings during 
the pay period ending nearest May 15 totalled 
over $2,000,000. These workers were employed 
in private building projects not aided by 
PWA funds. Increases in employment were 
generally reported in the localities for which 
data are available. 





The Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain has recently published the results 
of a survey on “The Performance of Weavers 
under Varying Conditions of Noise.” 

In its summary and conclusions the report 
states :— 

“The two experiments (with two groups, 
each consisting of ten weavers), clearly show 
that excessive noise has some effect upon 
weavers, which handicaps them in the per- 
formance of their normal daily work. This 
effect is not a temporary one, occurring onlv 
in the mitial stages of exposure to noise, 
but has been shown to exist in individuals 
who have for years been accustomed to ex- 
cessive noise as a normal accompaniment to 
their work. In view of this, it may be 
doubted whether complete immunity from the 
inimical effects of excessive noise can ever be 
acquired so long as normal hearing 1s 
retained, and the development of partial 
deafness appears to be the only effective pro- 
tection which the individual can acquire. 
Tolerance of noise can be established in some 
measure, but chiefly in the psychological 
sense. Thus it is possible to become so 
accustomed or acclimatized to noise that 
consciousness of its subjective effects—irrita- 
tion, annoyamce, distraction—ceases or be- 
comes much less acute, but some of its effec‘s 
remain and are revealed only by objective 
measurement. Excessive noise is to the 
human organism very much as excessive fric- 
tion is to the machine; it wastes energy.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINIGN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘hae Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour 
to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order-in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of (Govern- 
mental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Coun- 
cil was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 
1985, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It 
is also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924 provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, or 
if there were no current rates, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and for adherence to the 
hours of work generally accepted as current in 
the district, or fair and reasonable hours. 
These “A” conditions, in so far as wages and 


hours are concerned, were superseded in 1930 
by the adoption of an Act of Parliament en- 
titled “The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day 
Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. V), the full text of 
which was published in the Lazour Gazerre 
of June, 1830, p. 652. The clause relating to 
wages and hours in this Act is in the terms 
following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or, 
except in cases of emergency, aS may be ap- 
proved by the Minister. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
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governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it- is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 


and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages conditions, 
have been recently executed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


mn Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contract 


A contract was awarded recently by the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
to the Muir Cap & Regalia Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, for uniform caps, which contract con- 
tained the “B” labour conditions above re- 
ferred to. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded during the month 
of June, 1935, by the Department of Indian 
Affairs, containing the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to, as follows: to Grant, Hol- 
den, Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., for the manu- 
facture of trousers; to Bates & Innes, Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont., for the manufacture of 
kersey cloth and tweed; and to the Domin- 
ion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont., for the manufacture of serge. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


wn Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contract 


A contract was awarded recently by the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Woods Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., for tents and 
tarpaulins, which contract contained the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


wn Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts 


Contracts were awarded recently by the De- 
partment of Justice, containing the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to, as follows: to 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., Moncton, NB., 
for the manufacture of blue prison cloth; and 
to Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., for the 
manufacture of helmets. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


wn Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

Contracts were awarded recently by the De- 
partment of Mines, containing the “‘B” labour 
conditions above referred to as follows: to 
Grant, Holden, Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
for tents; to J. J. Turner & Sons, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ont., for tent flies; and to the Woods 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., for 
camp equipment. 


Contracts 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of an Armoury for the Ist 
Batallion, Seaforth Highlanders of Canada, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, Smith 
Bros. & Wilson Ltd., Vancouver, B:C. Date 
of contract, May 7, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$161,555.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos journeymen.............. 85 8 
Asbestos improvers................ 0 623 8 
IaCKSETLM Score totes ce cee eee 0 674 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ Tet0 8 
Bricklayers’ mortar mixers........ 0 50 8 
Labourers. ..... ever aa sek ees. ee 0 45 8 
B@arpenteEsecucnrtenaecnionntsnysenteierate 0 80 8 
Caulkérs stag Ne. ).. 64a 6 oe 0 783 8 
Cement finishers... . 4.4.6 ..6.0.0.2%. 0 75 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 60 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 584 8 
Coppers ths on otis ao Fs 55,0: 0 75 8 
Electricians (wiremen)............. 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Engineers—Elec. hoist............. 0 60 8 
Engineers—Hoisting steel.......... 1 00 8 
Engineers—Road roller............ 075 8 
Floor layers—hardwood........... 0 50 8 
Floor polishers—hardwood......... 0 50 8 
Lathers—wood...........::0s00005 0 75 8 
Mathers— metal ens occ ee ensiees « 1 00 8 
Mastic floortayersey.........0.ceess 6 75 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Paving asphalt layers.............. 0 50 8 
Paving asphalt rakers.............. 0 60 8 
Paving cement finishers............ 0 75 8 
Paving cement labourers........... 0 45 8 
Pipelavers.cot a fee he ee 0 563 8 
Plasterers: 0 oa ee ees: 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers... 10 oe. se. 0 624 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ 

METPST Se. es PO Fad 0 50 8 
Powdermen 7. ee Sse ss ates 0 50 8 
Roofers—patent................--- 0 55 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Teamsters.) 2ee Ges... eee es 0 45 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
Teamster with team only.......... 0 80 8 
Tileisetterat ss see etree zs viel hanes 28% 1 123 8 
Tile setters’ helpers................ 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Hoisting engineres—1 drum........ 0°75 8 
Hoisting engineers—2 drums....... 0 90 8 
Marble setters. 228 sP tee fos. 1 00 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work" 
ing hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per week» 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Armoury for the 17th Duke 
of York’s Royal Canadian Hussars, Montreal, 
PQ. 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 12, 1935. Amount of contract, $206,934.00. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


Name of contractors, A. F. Byers & 


tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 
Asbestos insulation workers’ help- 

CUO cast aa tithes ete eee ee Ae Ee 0 45 8 
Ibiacksorithsl.. we we. tl eteeeess! 0 60 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cement finishers...../............. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 
Com pressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Fireman—Stationary.............. 0 45 8 
Hoist engineers—steam............ 0 65 8 
Hoist engineers—gasoline.......... 0 55 8 
Excavator, bear cat and gas. shov- 

(peat ce bey. as op cmeigttiale Bek PRE take 0 75 8 
Blectricianss.. i Ve. Tee 0 70 8 
WapOUTerS.. to ee Oot. ete oh eeS 0 40 8 
Eathers, metaler ©. 3... tht htt sate 0 70 8 
Mathers, WOO eee. css. Lele re tke 0 65 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers and 

polishers sie. tee 0 60 8 
Machinists ats. wo. eke oo AREA eek 0 65 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 
Motor truek ‘drivers... 0.0: 2.543%52.2 0 45 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plasterers satin, ne 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Roofers, slate and tile.............. 0 60 8 
Roofers, composite................ 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Ohinglers ae, ce oe) fae ee 0 70 8 
Stonecuttersys co. ant 2 eee. 0 75 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
‘LEaMisters. . hoe aee eee << Dada ds. c.oc 0 40 8 
POITAZZO VAY OCB. «ee oon kt vdeke s 0 70 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 50 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 . 8 
DEllrunnersey ih SORA OL, Ae 0 45 8 
Powdermen Be ee oy 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Construction of an administration building 
at the Permanent Force Barracks, Calgary, 
Alberta. 
White Construction Co., Ltd., 
Alberta. Date of contract, June 18, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $156,035.00. A fair wages 


Name of contractors, Bennett & 


of Calgary, 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
Biacksminhs 40 me wee 0 70 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 90 8 
Camentere). retiaris sens 0275 8 
Cement Einiehorss. 45 co-dedee oe: 0 60 8 
Cement mixer operators, gas or 
electricny. 2337". Bs: ant. bom 0 50 8 
Cement mixer operators, steam. 0 60 8 
Compresser operators.............. 0 60 8 
Hoist engineers—1 drum........... 0 65 8 
Hoist engineers—2 drums.......... 0 80 8 
Excavator, bear cat and gas. shovel 0 75 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 00 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Reinforcing steel rod man..... re EM 0 50 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 
‘Milectricianss). 2... 2022.2.) Peo an eae 0 85 8 
LepOurers mists gab aes Ge seek oe 0 45 8 
Lathers..... Ga Se begat 20 ey 0 06 8 
(sq. yd.) 
Magble setters ex. aems. Ads. Sees 0 95 8 
ALPE ROGEORS. 4. AW Bens x wd neue «socks 0 90 8 
Machinists. .¥. oa sees.) dee. . See 0 70 8 
Motor truck driver ie «cP Pai Rene eee 0 50 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Pamters andjelaziers.v.. 40. 0c6 oe. 0 75 8 
Plast Crets.4 2 itt tee See 4. Choe dn 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers:....... « Lacwsbe. ase 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 80 8 
Roofers, ation tat ae iin Setevek< tee 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers... 0 50 8 
SLONGCULLOIEE MA. 4 cco oe che oegacdanns 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Teamsters Ee Oe hs ee Oe ee oe 0 45 8 
WerrazZo lAvyersie A... se. lek. 0 674 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of a Gas Operated 
Steam Steel Boiler, Hot Water Storage Tank, 
Gas Operated Hot Water Heater, Piping, 
Fittings, Valves, ete. in Barrack Block No. 2, 
Permanent Force Barracks, Calgary, Alberta 
Name of contractors, Anderson Plumbing Co., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, June 11, 
19385. Amount of contract, $4,140.00. The 
same fair wages. schedule was. used in this 
contract as in the one immediately above 
mentioned, 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
warded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of June, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for 





L. W. shirts and drawers 


Camp cooking ranges 


Drab, Cheyrog ss.) ccla.0t ates k 


Arm embroidery badges...... 
Elousehold- soso Was. eee 


Battleship linoleem........... 


Draly erzery. $F spies 
Bluewerger). 2)... SA 2 
VWinG Ueki ae pene eee eee ae 


PAZ OBOE pier te ewes” ee 


Blue serge pantaloons and 


CRONGCTS a bes wate ees Bhs. aes 


Earthenware bowls, 
cups and saucers............ 


plates, 


Contractor 


A. E. Wry-St teaderd Ltd., 
Amherst, N 


The Acton Shiba Co., Acton 
Vale, P.Q. 

Seamer) Weepic Co., Litd., 
it 


Jos. Simpson Sons Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont 

Schofield Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 

Galt Stove & Furnace Co., 
Preston, Ont. 

eR Scully Ltd., Montreal, 


Burtt’ s Rapids Woollen 
Mills, Burritt’s Rapids, Ont. 
Madame Raoul Vennat, Mont- 
Crown Soaps Ltd., 

Calgary, Alta. 
Dominion Oilcloth and Lino- 
eu Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


2Q: 

Paten Mfg. Co., 
P.Q. 

weave Mfg. Co., Montreal, 

Biri is Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Montreal, 


Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont 





BItCes ia. kc ae ee eee W.A. es Co. tds, Lore 
onto, Ont. 
Canvas shoes. ie 6 tesco. Great West Felt Co., Elmira, 
Ont. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Contracts m Group “B” (Manufacture of 


Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a 


statement of contracts: 


awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of June, 1935, for various classes of 
manufactured supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “iB” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 





Goods contracted for Contractor 


Meta] dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, 


Bassey tere but PEP: nore meh Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Making and repairing rubber 
stamps, daters, etc......... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms... .. - Unica "Cap Co., Ottawa, 
t 
Letter carriers’ uniforms......]Yamaska Garments Ltd., 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms......|J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms... ., .| Needlecraft Mills Lid., .St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms......| Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings. ............ F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings. 9... «dec. J. A. Mayer, Montreal, P.Q. 

Stamping machines, etc......|Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Letter box locks.............. Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pritchard-Andrews Onl GG liag 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Juty. 1935. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxKs 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a warehouse, etc., for the 
Victoria, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Luney Bros, Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, May 21, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $42,540.00. 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


Hydrographic Survey of Canada, 


A fair wages 


lows: 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement. finishersie gy. a ee 0 55 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers (erectors 
and Fiveters).er atl. «tose ao 0 30 8 
Engineers, steam (hoisting steel)... 0 90 8 
Engineers, gasoline................. 0 50 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
ROOTS DALOD beg... sega» KS : 0 50 8 
Painters and ‘evalzjers®...3......... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Bilecteicians§)).isas eee 4. oo. eee 0 75 8 
WGADOUPOLS Bap. 3 IRIE |i e » cardiac 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Motor truek driver) qam..i....0..0+ 0 45 8 





Reconstruction of a wharf at Keewatin, On- 
tario. 
Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
June 15, 1985. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $13,889.91. 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Name of contractors, Messrs. Macaw & 


A fair wages schedule was 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Pilocriver CUNNCIs 6 askse ss ne ee $0 65 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
Hoist operators—gas............... 0 50 8 
Steel erectors. afxaar #444. oes. bea bemne: 0 75 8 
Ta ponrerae. ce. 6. .0s.. SRS 0 35 8 
Teamsier, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Teantetor st tAraeystendh. tosark ke < 0 35 8 
INIQUOEMCLUCK OLIV Ola. tin sks acti < 0 40 8 


Construction of a public building at Am- 
herst, N.S. Name of contractors, Rhodes, 
Curry Ltd., Amherst, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 7, 1935. Amount of contract, $126,482.00, 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
: per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ €0 60 8 
Bi keKel esi casi Ofc, Mew eeael a. AR ee eee eet 0 50 8 
POUlETMMAKCY 8: ... wtbe hes soared ete 0 55 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
MIASONS..... def seg eho aes ee eae 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Cémont finishers... 5k eee 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators—gas..... 0 45 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers—gas or 
electric (other than on steel! 
CLOCUION ek tak.2 5s At. Da eee: 5 
Dri]] runners—machine............ 5 
ISECrICTAN See fee sk ee ee re ee 0 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 
Hollow metal workers—erectors... 5 
(eabourers.. 4. “RAM iweb des 8h ocak 5 
Dachers, metal ae Yers..4 4, .256es5. 5 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 0 
Machinists tt). Wee Yont or oe to. ee os. 5 
Marble Settlers mete. ack cs ok 5 
Mastic floor layers: 
ICCELIOIICN Ree SEAN EE Men bua Soe 


Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 
Motor truck drivers................ 
Ornamental iron and bronze 

ER UOUS ce 3 cecetixers nie toe erste rte tae 
Pilacterers. stant) <. a ctunes F0,. nee 
Plasterers; belpers...2:5.. 2:8. wen: 
Fainters and ¢Jaziers.,... 052304: -4- 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
POW GSTINCN.. & crash Place, art Rin 
Roofers—slate and tile............. 
Roofers—composite...............- 
Man in charge felt and gravel roofers 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 








Structural steel workers............ 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 
SP GAIISUGE 4... dl meee sos Pe ee 
PLeLrazZ@ LAV OLGes mgs cat tere 
ive SOULCE St 4. oe ec ee eee 


SIDMWBDOITINSL HOON OTST WD NICO GT We BR OR oT 
GO CO GO CO CO CO CO 00 DH GW WH OO GD CO GO CO HM CO 00 CO ie ofle ofle 0} @ C2 CO CO GD GO GO C0 CO 


oocooocoooocooocoeoooooeoo coc cooocococoooeoo 
AAMARMaawntoentoocoanonoodoaana woo 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
a week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Gage- 
town, N.S. Name of contractors, Walter F. 
Lutz, Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, May 16, 
1935. Amount of contract, $8,245.00, and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement fintsiensenneo 3 Aa Aes. oe 0 50 8 
PP UCO TINA BOL Shes tem. ances sue, ols eee 0 70 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
SNC LAIMOSTONG) bens, \..'hsdeec oes 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 55 8 
TAL ROLES MOG beens vl. «ade. Dee een ee 0 50 8 
IPTGRUCLOUS < MeKAGtian ails. b.- cokes eens cae 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ -helperst... 122 aso: ae 0 35 8 
Painters and |glaziers.cciecd os... + - 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
ENSCLDICIONGE . cvs Mot orercke deserueie cute 0 55 8 
PDOULCES. OF. ek ecco ete s tee eee 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Motor track: dnTiwer : oo. .u0.2s ence 0 35 8 
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Construction of wharf at Hudson, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Rayner Construction 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, May 
25, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,618.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver runhers:.......0) 225% $0 65 8 
TADOUTErSeE Gee telae fucdet eee vee 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter 

changeably such tools as ham 

mer, broad-axe, X-cut saw, auger, 

BATE) OO LEEW, Aca stde ses 0 42 8 
Motor truck driver .....222828- 0 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
"LESUISCCT Mee eas aa BETEA GS OER 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths). WO. Vixsckacdeseee eet 0 55 8 
DDPVErss hors th Sees dae ceca eae 1 10 8 
Hoist operators—steam...........- 0 65 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 50 8 


Installation of electric wiring in the public 
building at Valleyfield, PQ. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Fred A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 10, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $1,800.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Wlectriteans. 2. Re ges eos dele we Oe oe $0 55 8 
Lahourersey sb: he acer: - eee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and Cart............- 0 45 8 
Driiver, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 
Drevers> er ese ee 0 30 8 
Motor truck Griversayocue ate 0 35 8 





Construction of a public building at Galt, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, 'G. H. Thomas 
& Son, Ltd. Galt, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 28, 1935. Amount of contract, $128,- 
850.00, and unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


a ee 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator—Gas...... $0 50 8 

Be 4 Steam... 0 65 8 

Cement finishérs......5.0:- eoesathak 0 55 8 

StOnemMAsOns nan. oases teers 0 90 8 

SPONOCULECISS « castes. sania cheye wert che 0 80 8 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 

Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 

Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 

Kalamein iron workers............- 0 70 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 

Stave SS bS ae ate «ee eee te 0 65 8 

Texrazz0 lAVOrSne ie ow @c0deeceot eo 0 75 8 

Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 

at hers MOGs hac seurdutnw erotic 0 65 8 

PISStOTCrs. oa < made ce eed. veer 0 90 8 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Plasterers’ helpers. .: of)... .Syn. « as 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
GCL TICIANS «5 asso ocuss secede vee 0 75 8 
TabOUrers:. oF 0.be. ce tac lee Ley... Sas 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
"Eoamater:: a. cr... AP eee ea 0 40 8 
Motor track driver. ........ strewn. 0 45 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Supply and instllation of a new boiler plant 
at new Examining Warehouse, Montreal, P.Q. 
aie of contractors, The Garth Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 17, 
1935. Amount of contract, $78,600.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator—Steam... $0 50 8 
re ia asus oe 0 45 8 
Cement finishers,..£) 9.72% 4. . && 0 50 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Lathers neta van co: ees cee 0 65 8 
Rlaaterefs te vias cstaacusas casas 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...°............- 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
PISGCUTICIANS Hee PRE ise os ess 0 65 8 
a bourers 2cxestnow er aserestecees 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
LOaRASECEY. CUE IE: Flas oie eis 0 40 8 
Motorttruckidrivienseiie <att.e- + - 0 40 8 
Boilermakers...:2ts[.tee..4.-0. 2 ete 0 65 8 
Machinists..4.55. sradlé «<> 4..8. thes 0 65 8 
Wial@erats. Sears Mi Raps ore rears 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths e204 son... 25 28 Sake 0 60 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of chain grate stokers 
in the Central Heating Plant, Cliff street, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Name of contractors, W. 'G. Edge 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 14, 
1935. Amount of contract $29,967.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
of wages of labour of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator—Steam... $0 60 8 Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
4 i Co ethan 0 50 8 Blacksmiths &s .. ..GGes 6th. Se 0 673 8 
Cement finishers........0..0....05. 0 60 8 Boilermakers—Shop rate.......... 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 Erection and instal- 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 lation@#e . Bazs. 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 Brick and hollow tile layers and 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 TUBOUND Reirson cee tusks 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Boileramékers fin: sarees ok 0 70 8 Cementafinighers so. Ay... .occisn 3 0 60 8 
WRIST REI, ies orn ssn rare laetenje « « 0 70 8 Concrete mixer operator—Gas or 
WORACESR IAT 5 ons onc Gown coun : 0 70 8 electric® See Let fi Pile ier, 0 50 8 
Blacksmathes} yen. Bi 3... SA oi 0 65 8 Derrick and hoist engineers— 
Painters eee wees... PR eek. 0 60 8 HMiectric'and vaste stewie es. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters......... 0 75 8 Lidrumilgra gk. teks... eke 0 60 8 
PlOCtSIOIARAE 5 ons doy sins ce stose ss 0 70 8 PIE cs) Se ohh RL veoh ik ae ae 0 90 8 
Labourersigasins. Ge ise Be <8. 0 40 8 DERE TOR Mer Ores crt es a ee 0 55 8 
Teamster, team end wagon........ 0 80 8 Electricians Wri dese . oe eee - 0 85 8 
‘Peanisterae. coer es eee aA: 0 40 8 Fireman—Stationary.............. 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 Hollow metal workers, erectors.... 0 75 8 
Kalamein iron workers, erectors.... 0 75 8 
PADOULCTSS.. Satna get ee etch 0 45 8 
N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- Tac. “pitas sree e sees eee seca, 0 75 8 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, got (tame ayers, waxers and pol- 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. ph OR Graig oe Sar Be Sirois Tae 0 60 8 
Mach miistsiiey Raitt. Bar OA ee: 0 65 8 
Marble hee and tile setters..... 1 00 8 
‘Construction of a public building at Fort “Spreaders and layers cy pieak iso - 
ubbers and finishers............ 
MeMurray, Alberta. Name of contractor, Mr. Kottlonion h).+. 29. Skee re 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 
Frank Dussault, Fort McMurray, Alberta. Ornamental iron and bronze erect- 
Cea Pret TI sets maeite ne vie tsb 0 75 8 
Date of contract, May 22, 1935. Amount of Sad econ glaziers. 2sr1) may... 0 a 8 
Dec amar ol i IE me 8 
fis Plasterers’ helpers................. 5 
contract, $7,200.00. A fair wages schedule Plumbers and steamfitters......... i 08 3 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— pordapneans ons wee tm 0 35 3 
Roofers, slate and tile.............. 0 80 8 
Roofers, composite................ 0 80 8 
aie yee Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 
of wages | of labour — ghact Srotal workers 700 0000 pe : 
Trade or class of labour 4 less neler Sheet metal workers’ helpers.” 0 50 3 
than than Steam shovelengineers......... | 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 50 8 
per hour per day Stonecutters 1 
Concrete finishers! ?{. 2224/0. .200. $0 55 8 TereMiireer en 00 8 
Concrioianere 0 45 8 Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 
Concrete layers..................0. 0 35 Sie a end Ween, . eae 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 poner sie ig iiesiarnlhe wickets: ° a5 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 80 8 T ers’ Hel aa genkey Os ae 00 8 
Metal lathers or wood............. 0 60 8 oEanao 18 ee ee ae 0 60 8 
Plasterers 0 80 8 Terrazzo machine operators Ps ethos cts 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. gees goer th, 0 45 8 Marble and tilesetters’ helpers..... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 _ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 0 40 8 ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
Electricians... 2.20 oa 0 65 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
lectins feet Se On eRe eee . : 
ommon labourers................ : : Beaty 
Driver team and wagon........... 0 50 8 Dredging Grandoon Flats Miramichi Bay, 
Truck driver ......@. 2s 9-20o.,. 2228. 0 40 8 NB. Name of The Federal 


Construction of a barracks for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police at Edmonton, Al- 
berta. Name of contractor, Mr. Harold G. 
Macdonald, Edmonton, Alberta. Date of con- 
tract, May 23, 1935. 
$248,944.00, and unit prices for any additional 


work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


Amount of contract, 


the contract as follows:— 


contractors, 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 25, 1935. Amount of contract ap- 
proximately $66,150.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. A. B. McLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, May 
23, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,800.00. The General Fair Wages ‘Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Donnacona, Portneuf Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cummins Construction 
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Co., Ltd., Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
June 7, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- Supplies, etc.) 


mately $31,115.7 The General Reig Wages 
Clause was imebtte ed in the contract. 

Dredging at Pictou, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, June th 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately 85 295, 00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging in the Bay of Quinte, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Russell Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 17, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $14,93505. The Gemeral Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at the eastern entrance to the 
Harbour at Toronto, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, J. P. Porter & Sons Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 12, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,614. 00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging channel from Lake St. Pierre to 
Fisherman’s Village Baie St. Francois, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Southern Working Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, May 27, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$18,840.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 


was inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Boissevain, Manitoba. Name of 
contractor, Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, May 30, 
1935. Amount of contract, $1,112.00. The 
“B” Labour Conditions above referred to 
were inserted in this contract. 

Royat CANADIAN MountTep POLICE 
in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of June, 1935, for 
different manufactured goods, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 











Goods contracted for Contractor 
BlanketistTaps....2.. a eee aoe J; K. Pou Co., Ltd., .Mont- 
rea, 
Leatherelovess sone eres Acme Glove ie Ltd., 
; Montreal, P. 
Ridme bootsawcs-c) eee eee eae Co., , Ltd., Mont- 
rea : 











FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NDER the authority of section ll of the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, 
amended, 1984, chapter 13, and 1935, chapter 
17) the provincial Minister of Public Works 
has approved a schedule effective June 165, 
1935, establishing the minimum rate per hour 
and the maximum working hours applicable 
on public works for building construction under 
contract and on private works as described in 
the Act. 


“Private Works,’ as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodelling, 
demolition, or the repairing at a cost of all 
work done irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, of 
any building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or any city 
or town which has a population exceeding two 
thousand, or any other portion of the Province 
to which the provisions of this Act are ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in ‘Coun- 





cil, but shall not include work which is done 
on property by or under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of the owner, tenant or occu- 
pant thereof if no more than three men are 
employed in addition to the regular mainten- 
ance staff, if amy, and if such work be not 
undertaken with a view to sale or rental of 
the property and shall not include work which 
is done by a maintenance man, or men, em- 
ployed by the month.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 15, 1935, on “ Public Works” 
and on “Private Work.” 


“Winnipeg and Environs” means Winni- 
peg and within a radius of thirty miles. 


“Other than Winnipeg 
means all portions of the 
said radius of thirty miles. 


and Environs” 
province outside 
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Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupaticn radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 
30 miles | week 
4 | n 
Minimum rates per hour 
Asbestos workers— $ $ 
(alGlourney Men o.oo. skye - -70 -70 44 
@Pimprovers S52. 4 tee GY. -60 69 44 
Asphalters— 
(a) epBinigh ers)..e.cg50 + eee ce. +523 +524 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing, heating material.. “45 -45 48 
Bilgeksmiiths.. ee... 16 SU Lae -65 60 44 
IBriCklayiersiay-ck tock «Werke «eases 1-00 -90 44 
Helpers— 


(a) Continvowkly employed 





at mixing and tempering 
PROTEUS tte Rae rik “475 49% 48 
(b) Attending on or at scaf- 
UNE NE 9 Peat Saye 422 -37} 48 
Bridge and structural steel and 
ION WOLKOLS i oes aes ce se ae °75 75 44 
(SAT PENUCES Bas Mace oo ts «so -75 -70 44 
Cement finishers (in warehouse 
or large floor area jobs)... -60 *55 48 
Electrical workers (inside 
wiremen, licensed journey- 
LCDS eee Colne een caassre ars -85 -75 44 
Labourers— 
Ca) iS kailleGstt Wack. ek oN! +492 +373 48 
(b) Unskilled ss... Ade°hewse “Bly °324 48 


Rule—That at least 25% of 
the men employed on any 
contract be paid the rate 
for skilled men. 

Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 


(a) Metal lathers........... “75 16) 44 
(b) Wood lathers........... -70 65 44 
Linoleum floor layers......... -60 +55 48 
Mar bleetters ec. cones otha + -95 -95 44 


(b) Helpers (all men as- 


signed to help tradesmen). 473 -421 Ag 
Mastic floor spreaders and , 
LaMTCLRU Mane ee ett: meee -85 85 48 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- 
ashersyc qa argues: ees -55 -55 48 
Mastic flocr kettlemen........ -45 +45 48 
Mosaic and tile setters........ -90 -90 44 
(b) Helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen). -473 -423 48 
Op crating engineers on con- 
struction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
GOMES . ckiae wg Shee: Sees 85 -75 48 





N.B.—AII men hired in Winnipeg to go into 
the country to work on buildings shall be 
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Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of | per 
30 miles | week 





Minimum rates per hour 
(b) Engineers in charge of 


machines of double or 
single drums! 02.28 -75 -65 43 
(@)aliremen. 54 csrorcrsoseen -50 -45 48 


Operators of gas or electric en- 
gines (when exclusively en- 
gaged on the work) used 
for running compressors, 





concrete mixers over 4 

yard capacity, or other 

IMACHINGSIe. «A. slat. Cate +50 +45 48 
Painters, decorators, paper- : 

hangers and glaziers...... -70 -65 44 
PAASUCTCTS an coer tote wee ne 1-00 -90 44 


(b) Helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and 
tempering material, in- 
cluding the making ot 
putty and operation of 





MachmMery)\...42e ees. 12 2. “474 -42% 48 
Pim bss. Sots. ee. f25806 -90 -80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen). 47% -423 48 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
(a) Man in charge........... 60 -55 48 
G Gy) oll S60) (5) = bar Nar era -AQ4 “374 48 
Sheet metal workers.......... -70 +65 44 
SCOR INTL ULCES cae. o> cxapeetan sta sas -90 -80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen). 472 491 48 
SILOMECUULOLAS «5% «aretha ten Reus a -90 -80 44 
Stonemasons (general)........ 1-00 -90 44 
Helpers— 
(1) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
MONAT EN ee wees e 47s -42% 48 
(2) Attending on or at scaf- 
fOLG eee eae Mees -421 +373 48 
"Team stersiee. . awaeeteenat eek AD pel Gd Bebe, 54 
(b) Teamsters with teams. . LOTS EO. 54 
Terrazo workers— 
Can as CVepiee pain ee, ie Sete. -673 -674 44 
(b) Machine rubbers (while 
so engaged only).......... -474 +474 48 
(c) Helpers (all men assigned 
to the trade other than 
DOOVE) Ce Lee eae -42% 374 48 
Truck drivers) thnk ae “49 40 48 
(b) Combined rate truck 
AN CCE WeDade . ctare scale 1-40 1-25 48 








paid the city schedule rate, excepting where 
other definite agreements are made. 





The growth and activities of “self-help” 
ganizations in the United States have been 
reviewed from time to time in the Lasour 
GazettE, (October, 1934, page 910 and April 
1983 page 366). A recent survey made by the 
Division of Self-Help Co-Operatives Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, outlines the 
history and organization of Self-Help Co- 
operatives. This study shows that up to 
August 1, 1934, a total of $1,100,715 had been 
granted to 147 “self-help” co-operatives in the 
United States with an active membership at 
that time of about 20,000. Since each mem- 
ber had on an average of three dependents, 


nearly 89,030 people were sharing in the earn- 
ings of these groups; furthermore, since the 
membership keeps changing, in the course of a 
few months many more than 80,000 people 
were getting some benefits from the co- 
operatives. Only about one-half of the funds 
granted had been used, and the greater part 
of this went for tools, machines, and equip- 
ment. For every dollar of the government’s 
money that the co-operatives spent their re- 
ports show that they gave their members any- 
where from 42 cents to $13.10 worth of goods 
and services—$2.25 on an average. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect. though not signed. 
In each agreement, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. Certain 
other agreements are outlined on pages 628 
and 633. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Iroquois Fatus, Srurceon Faris, Espano.a, 
Sautt Ste. Marte anp Fort WILuIAM, On- 
TARIO-—ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER ComM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF Paper MAkegrs, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS AND OTHER 
UNIONS. 


The agreement which was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, July 1934, page 701, with 
wage increase noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1934, page 1148, has been renewed 
from May 1, 1935 to May 1, 1936, and there- 
after from year to year until notice, 

Following a conference in July 1984, the 
company announced its intention of maintain- 
ing the 6 hour diay at least until May 1, 1935, 
in its operating mills. The wage rates for 
1935 to 1936 are the same as in effect prior 
to May 19385 except for an increase of one 
cent per hour for grindermen. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Moncton, N.B—Master PLUMBERS AND THE 
Unitep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, Loca No. 600. 

This agreement came into effect May 1, 
1934, to remain in effect until May 1, 1935, 
and from year to year until notice. Under 
this clause the agreement continues until May 
1, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. For work out of Moncton, a 9 hour 
day is optional with the men, but only 4 
hours on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all time worked after 6 p.m. on 
eight hour days ind after 1 p.m. on Saturdays 


to be paid at time and one half rates until 
midnight; double time for work after mid- 
night and for work on Sundays and: five spe- 
ecified holidays; work on Labour Day, treble 
time. 

Minimum wages for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 70 cents per hour. 


Apprentices limited to one apprentice for 
from one to five journeymen and one addi- 
tional apprentice for from six to ten journey- 
men; apprentices employed at the time the 
agreement was signed are exempted. All 
future apprentices to be registered with the 
New Brunswick Examining Board and with 
the union. 


Provision is made for arbitration of any dis- 
putes which cannot be settled between the 
parties. 


Toronto, ONtTARIO—TorontTo BumLpING AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE SHEET 
Mera Workers INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION LocaL No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1935, 
to Feb. 29, 1986, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only journeymen sheet metal workers and 
registered apprentices recognized by the union 
to be employed. If no members available, 
other qualified journeymen may be employed 
who are to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week. Where three shifts are worked, 8 
hours pay for 7 hours work, where the over- 
time shifts equal at least two thirds of the 
regular shift. If work cannot be done during 
the day, straight time to be paid for night 
work. 

Overtime to be worked only in case of 
emergency and then to be paid at time and 
one half rates to 10 p.m.; after 10 p.m. and 
on Saturdays after 5 p.m. and all work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages for journeymen sheet metal 
workers in shop or on job: 75 cents per hour. 

A joint arbitration committee is provided 
for the settlement of disputes, and no strike 
or lockout to occur before a dispute has been 
referred to this committee for settlement. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE ExcavATING ‘CoN- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF SHOVELMEN AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, District No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 12, 
1935 to May 1, 1936 and thereafter until 
notice. 
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Employers may choose men from: the union’s 
‘list or employ them direct, but always sub- 
ject to the approval of the union’s representa- 
tive. Employers agree not to rent their own 
or any other contractor’s shovels or excavators 
or cranes unless union men are employed 
thereon under union regulations. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week; but if both parties agree to work 
a shorter day, payment may be made on 
hourly basis. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
after 8 hours and for repairing on Sundays 
and holidays; if ordered to dig or move 
machine on these days, double time. 

Firemen will receive the same time as engin- 
eers, plus one and a half hours for raising 
steam and greasing. Oilers straight time, over- 
time pay plus one hour for having machine 
ready before working time. 

Wage rates: shovel engineers $48.40 per 44 
hour week or $1.10 per hour; crane engineers, 
material rehandling and pile driving $39.60 
per 44-hour week or 90 cents per hour; shovel 
firemen $28.60 per 44-hour week or 65 cents 
per hour; shovel oilers $24.20 per 44-hour week 
or 55 cents per hour. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—'GENERAL ‘CONTRACTORS 
SECTION OF THE TorONToO BUILDING AND 
‘CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locats No. 2 (Brick- 
LAYERS) AND No. 26 (SToNEMASONS). 


The agreement which was summarized in 
the Lasour GazettE, August 19384, page 787, 
was renewed without change from March 1, 
1935 to March 1, 1936. 

Hours and the wage rate are unchanged 
with a 40-hour week and wages 90 cents per 
hour. 

Recina, SASK.—REGINA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASons AND TILE 
Serrers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1, Rearna. 


_ (Agreement to be in effect from May 31, 

1935 to March 1, 1936. 

No members of the union from outside 
locals to be brought in unless the local union 
cannot supply sufficient Journeymen. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. except 
Saturdays, time and one-half; after 7 p.m. 
and work on Saturday afternoons and holi- 
days, double time. 

‘Wages for journeymen bricklayers and 
stonemasons: $1 per hour. Foremen to be 
paid at least 10 cents per hour extra. 

Any recognized firm in business for one year 
employing five Journeymen may employ one 


apprentice, but not more than two apprentices 
to be allowed to work on one job unless 20 
or more bricklayers are employed on it. 

In case of any dispute, a joint committee 
to be appointed. Any settlement reached by 
this committee is to be binding. No strike 
or lockout to occur before a dispute has been 
brought before this committee. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B:.C.—CrrTAIN SHIPBUILDING AND 
Drypock COMPANIES AND THE BOILER- 
MAKERS AND [RON SHIPBUILDERS UNION OF 
(Canapa, Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 12, 
1935 to June 12, 19386 and thereafter until 30 
days notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available and no discrimination to be shown 
any employee belonging to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week, except for 
second and third shifts for which hours are 
limited to 40 per week. The third shift (from 
12.30 a.m. to 8 a.m.) to be paid for 9 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
also for work on statutory holidays. When 
the second and third shifts do not last for 
three nights or more for any employee, these 
shifts to be paid at overtime rates. 

Wages: anglesmiths, boilermakers, electric 
welder, chippers and caulkers, riveters, ship- 
fitters, drillers anid tappers, 83 cents per 
hour, $6.64 per day; acetylene welders and 
acetylene burners 76 cents per hour, $6.08 per 
day; holder-on, drilling out rivets, punch and 
shearman 70 cents per hour, $5.60 per day; 
reamers and countersinkers 65 cents per hour, 
$520 per day; rivet heaters 63 cents per 
hour, $5.04 per day; ironworkers’ helpers 62 
cents per hour, $4.96 per day; passer boys 42 
cents per hour, $3.36 per day; passer boys 
over the age of 21 years 50 cents per hour. 
(These wage rates are an increase of 5 per 
cent over the rates previously in effect.) 

For all dirty work and work in confined 
places full of gas from rivet fires and torches, 
time and one quarter of regular wages to be 
paid; the foreman, shop steward and com- 
mittee to decide if work is to be so classed. 


Transportation and Public Viilities: 
Water Transportation 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP OPER- 
ATING COMPANIES AND THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MaRINE ENGINEERS oF CANADA, 
Councits Nos. 6 ANnp 7. 


Agreements in effect from January 1, 1935, 
to May 1, 1935, continue until either party 
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gives 60 days’ notice of desire to negotiate 
changes. 

Hours on duty in port or at sea, or partly 
in port and partly at sea, in vessels requiring 
three or more engineers not more than 8 per 
day except in exceptional circumstances. For 
duty in port, only 4 hours on Saturday. One 
day off in the week as far as possible, in some 
eases 4 days per month, except local night 
vessels where two days per month only are 
provided. If not possible to have the day off 
in any week, the day will be added to annual 
holidays. Two weeks vacation each year with 
pay after a year’s service. 

In case of necessity of any vessel sailing 
without the full complement of crew, the wages 
cf the absentee to be equally divided between 
the men who perform his duties, a substitute 
to be procured as early as possible. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re B. C. 
Coast Service, Victoria 


Basie minimum wages per month vary 
according to the steamships on which em- 
ployed: chief engineer $200 to $285; second 
engineer $145 to $190; third engineer $120 to 
5160; fourth engineer $125 to $150; junior 
engineer $115. From these rates, a reduction 
of 12 per cent was in effect from January 1 
to: May 1, 1935, changing to a 10 per cent de- 
duction from May 1, 1935. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Ltd. 
re B.C. Coastal Trade 


Basic minimum wages per month according 
to the vessel on which employed; chief en- 
gineer $200 to $285; second engineer $150 to 
$190; third engineer $125 to $160; fourth en- 
gineer $125 to $150; fifth, sixth and seventh 
engineers $120; juniors $115. From these 
basic rates, a reduction of 12 per cent was in 
effect January l to May 1, 1935, and from 
this date a reduction of 10 per cent only. 

Provision is made for assisting continuous 
employment by disrating engineers when neces- 
sary, in order of seniority, with provision 
being made for junior engimeers during the 
winter season in other services, when pos- 
sible. 

In case of any dispute, the engineers’ com- 
mittee to meet officials of the company in order 
to reach an agreement; if this is not successful 
an arbitrator agreeable to both parties to be 
appointed. 


Canadian National Railway, re Tug Boats 
operated from Port Mann, B.C. 


Basic minimum wages per month on the 
svecified tug boats: chief engineer $190 to 
$210; second engineer $135 to $155; from which 
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a reduction of 12 per cent was im effect Janu- 
ary 1 to May 1, 1935, which was changed to 
a 10 per cent reduction. from May 1, 1935. 
Provision is made for arbitration of disputes 
which cannot be settled between the parties. 


Canadian National Railway re Barge and Ferry 
Service Vessels operated on the Okana- 
gan Lake. 


Minimum basic wage rates; chief engineers 
$160 to $190 per month; second engineer $135 
to $145, from which a reduction of 12 per cent 
was in effect from January 1 to May 1, 1935, 
and of 10 per cent only from May 1, 1935. 
The hours are not specified in the agreement 
for these vessels, but for all work in excess 
of 10 hours per day, running time, or in the 
examination and overhaul of their engines, en- 
gineers to be paid pro rata for all hours 
worked. 


Victoria, B.C.—Corrrain STeEveDORING CoMPAN- 
IHS AND THE ASSOCIATION OF ‘TRANSPORT 
WORKERS OF VICTORIA AND THE VICTORIA 
RIGGERS AND STEVEDORES ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 20, 
1934 to August 20, 1935, and thereafter subject 
to notice. 

The unions will be advised of the arrival 
of vessels and preference to be given to union 
members in employing men. 

Straight time to be paid for work between 
8 am. and 5 pm. Any work at any other 
time and all work on Sundays and. holidays 
to be paid at overtime rates; for working 
through meal hours, time and one half until 
released. 

Basie wage rates in the Port of Victoria to be 
governed by the rates prevailing in the Port 
of Vancouver (81 cents per hour dock, 85 
cents, ship, for straight time and $1.22, 
dock, $1.28, ship, for overtime, effective in 
Vancouver from November 1, 1934, Lasour 
Gazette November 19384, page 1062). Ten 
cents per hour extra to be paid cranemen, 
double winch drivers, donkey drivers, hatch 
tenders, siderunners, holdmen and _ winch 
drivers working on lumber and_ piled 
from water for all work on certain specified 
cargoes. Twenty cents per hour extra to boom 
men and sling men working on lumber and 
piled from water; bulk salt same as Vancouver 
rate; high explosives and for damaged cargo 
$1.20 straight time, $1.80 overtime; for salvage 
work on a stranded vessel $1.50 per hour 
straight or overtime. 

When ordered out to work and no work is 
given, men to be paid one, two or three hours’ 
time according to the time of day they are 
ealled out. If called out to work and it 
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lasts for less than two hours in any day, at least 
two hours’ pay to be given. When called out 
and work not provided at specified time, one 
half time to be paid for waiting time except 
when delay is due to a shortage of men; half 
hourly rates also for travelling time. 


Port ALBERNI AND District, B.C —A CrrtTaiIn 
STEVEDORING COMPANY AND THE ALBERNI 
District Waterrront Workers Assocrs- 
TION. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 14, 
1935 to February 13, 1936, when it may be 
renewed or revised as agreed upon, 60 days 
notice of any change to be given. A confer- 
ence on revision of the wage scale may be 
secured by either party on 60 days notice.’ 

Members of the union to be given preference 
in employment but the company reserves the 
right of selecting its own employees, work to 
be divided as equally as possible between all 


There are at the present time 341,451 fami- 
lies on the relief rolls in New York, accord- 
ing to a report recently published by Mayor 
La Guardia’s committee on Unemployment 
Relief. In its recommendations and con- 
clusions the report states:— 

“Independence and the will to work must 
be maintained if the men and women on 
relief are not to become permanently unem- 
ployable. In order to do this there should 
be a minimum of interference with the 
family whose primary need is a Job. The 
allotment .of relief should be in cash so that 
after it is granted the management of it is 
given over entirely to the recipient. Men 
and women should be encouraged to secure 
part-time and odd jobs by being permitted 
to retain part of such earnings to raise the 
inadequate family budgets now allowed.” 





Increasing popularity of employee repre- 
sentation plans for collective bargaining in 
the steel industry is indicated by preliminary 
results of an industry-wide survey just com- 
pleted by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. The survey reveals active support of 
such plans by 89-1 per cent of the employees 
in the operating divisions of 101 companies 
which employ more than 90 per cent of the 
total number on the steel company payrolls. 
The survey covers the entire year 19384. A 
limited survey made last summer showed that 
employee representation plans at that time 
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gangs and between individuals as far as pos- 
sible. 

Hours not to exceed 12 per day, except by 
agreement on the job and in such case at 
double the wage rates, except that to finish 
a ship for sea 13 hours may be worked at 
ordinary rates 1f agreed to by the gang. 

Hourly wage rates for hold men and sling 
men working on lumber 85 cents straight time 
and $1.28 overtime; hatch tenders, side run- 
ners and double winch drivers working on 
lumber, hold men working with logs and 
hatch tenders, hold men, sling men and double 
winch drivers 95 cents for straight time and 
$1.38 overtime; hatch tenders, side runners, 
double winch drivers and boom men $1.05 
straight. time and $1.48 overtime. 

A minimum of 2 hours’ pay for any work 
done on any job. If called to work and none 
provided, a minimum of two hours’ pay at 
half rates; half time rates to be paid also for 
waiting time on the job. 


were supported by 86 per cent of the em- 
ployees of 35 companies. Despite the fact 
that 1934 was a year in which relations be- 
tween employers and employees in many in- 
dustries were unsettled, the steel industry’s 
employee representation plans are shown by 
the survey to have settled 15,665 questions in 
a quiet and orderly manner, 





During the month of June there were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion ‘Board 4,325 accidents, as compared with 
4734 during May, and 4,886 during June a 
year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 23, 
as compared with 17 in May, and 29 in June 
last year. The total benefits awarded in 
June amounted to $428,365.88, of which $343,- 
445.59 was for compensation and $84,920.29 
for medical aid. This brings the total benefits 
awarded during the half year ending June 30 
to $2,724,875.91, as compared with $2,061,064 .26 
during the corresponding period of 1934, and 
$2 438,642.97 in the second half of 1984. 


During the first six months the accidents re- 
ported numbered 27,429, as compared with 
25,016 for the same period last year and 
29,714 for the last half of 19384. The fatal 
accidents for the six months’ period were: 
1935, 130; first half 1934, 120; second half, 
156. The average daily benefits awarded dur- 
ing the half year were $18,165, and the aver- 
age number of cheques issued daily, 869. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Ai HE cost of the weekly family budget was 
little changed from that of the previous 
month, there being a slight increase in the 
cost of foods and a fall in the cost of fuel, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was somewhat 
lower, continuing the decline which com- 
menced in May. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $754 at the beginning of 
June as compared with $7.52 for May; $7.38 
for June, 1934; $6.84 for June, 1933; $11.10 
for June, 1930; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.49 
for June, 1914. Changes in the cost of indi- 
vidual commodities were small and advances 
were more numerous than the declines. The 
most important of the former occurred in the 
cost of beef, pork, lard, eggs and evaporated 
apples, while the principal decrease was in 
the cost of butter. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget was $15.95 at the beginning of June 
as compared with $15.97 for May; $15.78 for 
June, 1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.44 for June, 1930; 
$21.74 for June, 1921; $2692 for July, 1920 
(The post war peak); and $14.27 for June, 
1914. Fuel was somewhat lower owing chiefly 
to a seasonal fall in the cost of anthracite 
coal. Rent was unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
71-5 for June as compared with 72-3 for May. 
The decrease was due mainly to lower prices 
for farm products, chiefly grains, livestock 
and dairy products, and for certain non-fer- 
rous metals, chiefly copper and silver. (Com- 
parative figures for the index number for 
certain previous dates are 72-1 for June, 1934 ; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 93-4 for June, 1930; 105-3 for 
June, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post 
war peak; and 64-4 for June, 1914. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the vegetable products group 
declined 2:8 per cent, due mainly to lower 
prices for grains and milled products; the 
animal products group 1-2 per cent, because 
of lower quotations for live stock and dairy 
products; and the non-ferrous metals group 1-5 
per cent, due mainly to declines in the prices 
of silver and copper. Other groups in this 
classification were little changed. In the group- 


ing according to purpose consumers’ goods 
were down less than half of one per cent, 
while producers’ goods declined 1°7 per cent. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of a commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class 0 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are_the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAzerTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. a 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good . 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 


(Continued on page 704) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 




























































Commodities | Quan- (t) | 1910} 1913 | June} June} June} June} June} June] June] June} June] June] June} June] May] June 

tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 } 1934 | 1935 | 1935 

Cc. c. | c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 60-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0] 57-8] 44-0] 44-6] 47-8] 49-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2] 42-6] 35 33-0} 41-2] 48-2] 48-6] 32-0] 23-8] 24-8) 26-8) 28-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-1] 27-9] 27-7) 22-5] 19 19-1) 21-8] 24-5) 24-1] 17-8] 11-8} 11-9] 12-6} 12-9 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 21-0] 36-3] 38-4] 30-7] 29 31-4} 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 26-3] 21-3] 21-6} 21-4] 21-7 
Pork: leg 25.2. 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-1) 37-7] 40-4] 32-7] 31 30-7} 26-3] 31-2) 30-8] 22-8] 15-7] 20-0) 20-4] 21-3 









SUM... cere. 1 “ | 15-4} 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-6] 50-7] 55-8} 48-2] 41-3] 42-6] 35-7] 39-6] 40-3} 29-9] 20-2] 29-2) 30-5] 30-1 
Lard, pure.....} 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8] 44 48-6] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8} 30-4] 25-4] 25-8] 30-4] 31-0 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 44-8] 56-0] 33-5} 33-5] 35-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6] 23-8] 19-2] 22-3] 22-0] 22-6 
Eges, storage. 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 25-0] 38-7] 50-1) 30-8} 31-7] 31-9) 32-3] 31-1] 31-7] 19-8] 15-3] 18-6] 18-6} 19-0 

A See: See 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6) 51-6] 71-4] 88-8) 81-0] 69 69-6] 70-8] 72-0} 72-0) 64-8] 54-6] 58-8] 61-8] 61-2 
tod dairy .| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 52-4] 92-0]119-4] 65-0] 71-4] 74-8] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 47-4] 41-8] 44-6] 49-81 46-6 
Butter, cream- 

Beg: 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 38-0} 42-0] 41-3] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 27-6] 23-9] 25-3} 28-6] 26-3 
Chesed, old....} 1 16-1} 17-6} 18-5} 20-5} 21-4) 33-5] 40-4) 36-8] 29-8) §31-6]§32 -6]/§33-21§32 -6]§23-5|§19-3]§19-9]§20-1)§20-0 
Cheese, new...| 1 14-6] 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 19-4} 30-5) 38-2] 30-6] 26-1)§31-6]§32-6]§33-2)§32-61§23 -5]§19-3]§19-9]§20-1]§20-0 
PCAC. cs, gems: 15 55-5! 58-5} 66-0] 61-5] 64-5)117-0}144-0)123-0)103-5)114-0)115-51115-5]115-5] 93-0} 82-5) 87-0} 88-5] 88-5 
Flour, family .|10 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 83-0] 68-0] 84-0) 64-0} 50-0}§53-0)§53-0)§48-0]§49- 0] §33 -0} §30- 0} §32 -0)§34-0)§34-0 
Rolled Oats 5 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 21-5} 40-5} 42-5] 30-0} 28-0} 28-5) 32-0] 31-0} 31-0] 25-0} 23-5) 25-0] 26-0] 26-0 

ICC... 9... eee: 2 10-4} 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 11-8} 23-0) 33-6) 21-0] 19-6}§21-8}§21-0]§20-6)/§20- 41 §18- 6] §16-0]§16-2/§15-6]§15-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked... 2 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-4) 24-0] 17-4] 17-8) 15-6} 17-8] 24-0) 19-0} 12-4) 8-0} 9-2} 10-4) 10-6 
Apples,evapor- 

ates. on: aac. PL 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-8} 29-2} 21-1] 24-1] 19-8} 21-5] 21-5) 20-9} 17-2] 14-8] 14-8] 15-1] 16-0 





COG. dc. sir 5 - 4 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 22-0) 43-6) 90-4) 50-0) 31-2) 31-6] 32-0] 28-4) 27-2} 24-8) 31-6} 28-0] 25-6} 26-0 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2) 20-4) 42-0) 24-0) 14-6] 15-0) 15-2) 13-6} 13-0) 12-0] 15-4] 13-6) 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black.. rs 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0) 14-5] 16-5) 13-8) 13-7]§$18-0}§17-9)$17-6/§15-1]§13-8}§10-2] §12-6}$13-1/§13-0 
Tea, green.....] 4 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-2] 13-9] 16-9} 14-9} 15-0)§18-0)§17-9}§17- 6] §15-1]$13-8}§10-2]§12-6)§13-1)§13-0 
Coffee..........] 4 8-6] 8-8) 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 11-1) 15-2] 13-7] 13-5) 15-3) 15-1) 15-1] 14-3] 12-3] 9-8} 9-7] 9-4] 9-4 
Potatoes.......] 3 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 53-6] 60-7/216-9] 36-6] 45-71/100-7] 51-7] 43-7] 90-4] 33-7] 34-4] 40-0] 25-5) 25-9 
Vinegar........|Meat. 7 7 “7 8 8 -9) 1-0 “9 “Oe LO el-01 7 E- Ole 1-0} eit -O 9 ) “9 -9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-49)12-79)16-92)11-16/10-18)11- 06/10 - 73/16 -92 11-10 8-16] 6-84) 7-38) 7-52) 7-54 
e. Cc. C. Cc. C. Cc. c. eC; Cc: c: Cc. e. c. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. 

Starch,laundry} 41b 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 8-2] 3:3) 4-7] 4-9] 4-5) 4-1] 4- 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8} 3-8} 3-8} 3-8 





ff ff ff J | J | tO SS EE ET TT TF 























a 
OUS: bh i6c66% “1 31-11 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 39-4] 58-1) 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 63-6] 63-3] 62-7] 63-0] 61-9] 58-4] 57-7) 58-4] 58-1 
Wood, hard “ ed.} 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 67-4) 81-7] 87-9} 76-9] 76-8] 76-6] 76-5) 76-4] 73-6) 62-0] 60-3) 61-7) 61-0 
Wood, soft «1 92-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 49-6) 62-1) 64-6) 57-4] 55-9] 56-6] 55-2] 54-2] 54-2] 46-3] 45-7] 45-8] 45-7 
Coal oil....... lgal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27-6) 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-7] 31-0} 31-1] 30-9} 29-5] 26-7) 27-4) 27-2 {27-4 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2 are | ees 1-56) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 2-75) 3-55) 3-76) 3-41] 3-34] 3-29] 3-26) 3-25] 3-18] 2-86] 2-83] 2-84) 2-81 
$ $ $ 
Went... <5.cc5:. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-77] 6-36) 6-77) 6-95] 6-87] 6-91] 6-96] 7-06] 6-99) 5-67] 5-53] 5-57) 5-57 
$ $ 
TiTotals....;..]) css 9-37/10-50/12-79)14-02/14-27/20-36/26-S1/21- 74120 - 58/21 -31/20- 97/2018) 21-44) 18-36) 15 -44)15-78)15-97)15-95 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29}12- 55 17-04]11-43}10-30)11-24/10-61 10. 8911-12} 8-41] 7-11] 7-56] 7-69] 7-61 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 7-23]..... 15-08}10-28) 9-50)10-39) 9-77)10-04)10-42) 7-95) 6-75] 7-26} 7-30] 7-31 
ew Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55!) 7-04) 6-96]12-51/16-24]11-46] 10-29] 11-28)]10-66)10-74)10-89] 8-40} 7-18) 7-51] 7-67] 7-65 
Quebec..scees- ih .cons 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 6-84]/12-51115-99]10-41| 9-54/10-54| 9-85)10-04)10-14] 7-53) 6-23) 6-78] 6-88] 6-81 
OREATIO. . acs thin ee 5-01] 5-60} 6-50} 7-20} 7-11]12-74}17-12]10-85]10-08]11-17}10-78)11-80}11-03} 8-04) 6-79) 7-46] 7-52) 7-51 
Manitoba.ss...i an 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06/12-45]16-83}11-30] 9-89)10-27|10-45)10-54/10-88} 7-61] 6-60] 6-85] 7-34] 7-59 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-88]12-74}16-47| 11-53] 10-03] 10-56)10-85}11-21)11-21} 7-84] 6-70} 7-09} 7-41) 7-50 
Alberta ets 3 bop ae 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-14/13-15]17-12}11- 16] 10-02) 10-56)10-73)11-21)11-40} 8-07) 6-57) 7-15) 7-37] 7-53 
British Columbia....] 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13]13-65]18-18]12-68]11-48]11-81]11-87]12-32|12-46} 9-36] 7-63] 8-06] 8-33} 8-39 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork 
; res 
2oRe Wee rae g 3 
Slo a, ee ae | & . 
LOCALITY 3 ee ret ak ap & 2 
Sa ee ene A ee 
si iom|se|so) 82) ad | 4 | ae | sex 
O81 88: [aoe [Sis he Sprgs 25 28 | 238 
Beal] oalmal sa} sa ow 2A He ao 
D fa (owt 0) D > = a oD) 
a a 
cents |cents |cents |cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-8 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 14-0 | 11-3 12-9 a1-7 21-3 19-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-9 | 19-6 | 18-2 | 13-7 | 11-7 19-5 19-7 20-0 319-4 
1—Sydney........:.-..--- 27-2 | 22-71 19-7 | 16-3 | 14-4 12-7 19-7 22-4 18-9 
29—New Glasgow.........-| 24-3 | 19 17a YS Got at a7 Ct ser een oad 20 19-1 
So Ran erebre. ce. be sles cere © 20 18 14 12 ig UR pial ie a: achai Neel ries 19 16-3 
BF ob fa Wey. wertea eats tier 96-6 | 19-6 | 22-2 | 18-2 | 12-5 Seb ih, Gene 20-4 19-8 
§—"Windsor.t>. .5-40 ce: MO 20 20 15 12 pO lel 2. 1S. ele oe toe 
6—Truroeso is vel Beis 21 18-3 | 15-7 | 12 9-3 LOR sul. cere. 20 22-8 
7—P.&.1.—Charlottetown | 23 20 1628 | 13-7] 127 ES oe bl tev araccte 22 17-5 
New Brunswick (average)..| 25-9 | 19-7 | 19-8 | 14-5 | 11-4 11-9 20-2 21-4 20-2 
$=—Monctone.. 226 ts ee eee 24-6 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 13-4 | 11-4 ten || foetes. eee 22 18-9 
9G Saint Jonni s + ose sis eee oF 18-9 | 20-4 | 15-8 | 11-4 12-1 22-6 21-7 18-7 
16—Fredericton...7......-.- 26-9 | 20-6 | 21-5 | 13-7 | 10-7 10-5 17-7 2 21-5 
LISBathimst)s /ovets.< kites 25 20 20-5 | 15 12 10 eaters eh 20 21-7 
Quebee (average)........-.. 21-5 | 19-3 | 19-3 | 13-0] 9-1 8-9 20-8 18-2 18-6 
12—Quebec........-....6-.-- 23-5 | 21-4 | 19 14-4 9-9 8 21-1 19 20 
18—-Three Rivers... 2's: su! 18-7 |' 18-5 | 16-4 | 12-2 8-5 9-4 22 17-4 17-2 
14—-Sherbrooke......... SL Poa. S Te OTT 24a P1522") 10-5 10-3 22-7 19-4 19-3 
15=Sorelvew. teers ts eee ee 20 oS foe (et fw | tt SSR Eh a la a. Bhat 17-5 16-7 19 
16—St. Hyacinthe..:....... 16:6 | 16-1 | 16-6} 12 8-6 10 20-5 16 16-8 
GW SS Ue SR: ARES ° 21 20-7. 1218-7 Hllseh |! 9 Oi: eas 1 19-3 17 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 16 15 15-3 | 12-7 if 10 18 15 18-5 
49-—"Montrealsssex ot. - peeks s 28-7 | 22-4 | 24-2 | 18-1 | 10-2 5-6 22 20-2 19-7 
SO Hulk. FF Peas cee steers 23-4 | 20 20-9 | 13 9-1 8-1 22-7 20-9 19-8 
Ontario (average)............ 26-0 | 22-1 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 11:8 14:3 22°2 22°8 19-9 
21—Ottawad-. A teeess ae 28-3 | 23 93-5 | 15-8 | 10 11-5 23-4 21-7 19-1 
99 “Brock vill@w.ota~ ses - 26 23 19-5 | 14-2 | 11-2 CORE) eh ae ee 21 18 
23—Kingston......0.-0665-- 25-3 | 21-1 | 19-7 | 14-2 | 10-7 10-6 18-7 21-8 18-5 
D4== Belleville tietees - he. be 21 18 18-7 | 13 9-5 13 21 20 20 
25—Peterborough.......... 27-2 | 22 19-2 | 14-5} 11-8 13-9 23-9 1) ae 
IG—OSWAWAs te. ss eee eee 26-7 | 22 18-5 | 14 12-2 12-9 21-5 23 20-3 
OTE Orta «, Gre Ge eee oasis 26-2 | 22 20 14 13-2 15 24 20) rai 
DR=ToOronto.be nyse se ee che 27-3 | 22-7 | 20-8 | 14 13 13-5 21-6 22°1 19-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 98-3 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 16-8 | 10-5] 15-9]........ 22-5 | 18-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 95-3 | 22-3 | 18-7 | 18-5 | 11-2 13-5 19 23-8 19: 
Si=HamiltOm. ©. <t--" hss 26 22-4 | 22 1 SOB 0 fe IE 16-4 21 SA rt a ee LO, 
S9=SBrantiordns.ceheeee oe 26-1 | 22-6 | 19-4 | 15-1 | 11-2 15 Sarah ee 24 22-5 
29 OGalty ae oe ase ee 27-8 | 24-1 | 20-1 | 16-2 | 12-6 LaF, | GRRE spe 25-1 19 
34—Guelplis.f. a). ose clnet 25 21-8 | 19-2 | 14-4 | 13 1 Fate i 20-7 22-5 
35—Kitchener....... 95-1) 22-7 | 17-7 || 15-2 1712-5 14-6 21-5 21-1 18 
36—Woodstock 27-1 | 23-3 | 18-8 | 14-8 | 11-1 14-4 20 22-7 21 
D7 Stra tlordecs cst see cbse 28-3 | 24 17-7 | 16-2 | 13-3 Hap abel, teat Dewees nets! 53 
88-—Tondon. ja. ties tceimoite 97.5 | 22-9 | 19-9 | 15-3 | 11-9 14-1 20-9 23-9 21-8 
3O— Str THOMAS as teers tas 96-3 | 22-6 | 19-8 | 15-1 | 12-1 13-7 25 24-6 20-5 
40—Chatham'........5. 0. | 25-4] 23-2 | 20-7 | 15-2 | 12-2 Oza reo. Soe 23-2 20 
AI—WiIMGsOL.U7 tees Ses bates 94-6 | 21-4 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 11-5 13-7 23-3 22-9 20 
AP Sarnige. feces sees oes 2 25 oN 20-3 | 16 14-2 16-2 22:5 21 20-3 
43--Owen Sounds.2)etts. be 24-2 | 20 1%°7 P15 11-4 11) pat talent a 19 18 
44—North Bay............. 27-5 | 23-5 | 20 15 11-2 pee Pee Stes 22-5 20-3 
45—Sud bury}. .c.-t. see sae 92-8 | 20-2 | 15-8 | 12-8 | 10-5 14-2 22-5 23:8 18-2 
46—Cobalt...........++4-5- 25 22 14 OO Te ee a eee DST Eee 
47—Timmins...... soos s ofc 27-4 | 23-6 | 19-8 | 16 11-8 1 SAY) | an es "ra 25-6 20-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 94-8 | 20-8 | 18-2 | 18-8 | 10-5 14-5 2 22-8 19-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 26 | 20-3] 19-7|15 | 12-5] 13-3] 23-5] 24-7] 21 
50—Fort William: 1.2.3" .j...- 25 21-5 |} 16-5 | 13-6 | 13-1 16-2 25 25 20-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-7 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 11-2 12-1 20-1 21-2 18-1 
51—Winnipeg............... 25-8 |} 20-2 | 19-4 | 13-4 | 11-1 11 20-1 23-9 18-2 
5d Brandon’. .oceh .. 5. ata 93-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 14 11-2 13-2 20 18-5 18 
Saskatchewan (average).....] 24-1 | 19-7 | 17-7 | 13-2 9-9 11-5 19-8 19-4 18-0 
53—Resina...« Aes. teas. 24-3 ; 19 17-7} 12 9-2 10-5 16-4 102 ee Ae 
54—Prince Albert... .sac..+> 22-3 | 18-7 | 16-7 | 14 10:5 11 2 21-7 16 
55—Saskatoonis. si.cl ts. « 22-9 | 18-9 | 16-9 | 12-9 9-7 11-4 20-2 17-8 17-9 
56—Moose Jaw..........6- 27 22 19-3 | 14 10-1 13-1 19-7 19 20 
Alberta (average)............ 22-6 | 18-6 | 15-3 | 11-7 | 10-1 11-7 19-8 18-8 18-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 93-3 | 19-3 | 16-7 | 18 10-8 13 18-7 17 17-4 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 18 12 tO) pen oe fee 10 20 ye Nee yee a 
59—Edmonton............. 90-5 | 16-5 | 14-6 | 10-2 9-1 11-1 20-3 18-6 18-2 
€0—Calgary...........5.).. 25-5 | 20-7 | 17-7 | 13-4 | 10-9 13-8 22-7 21-3 18-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 93-5 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 12 9-5 10-7 17-5 17 20 
British Columbia (average).| 26-6 | 22-3 19-3 | 14-5 | 13-1 15-2 24-7 22°49 21-5 
O2==Hernie.5. oe. . sertiebiebe’s 24-5 | 20 16 13°55) 12-5 14-5 21-5 21 21 
63-—Nelson RUS weehetn ot sheets 26-5 | 21 21 16 12-5 16 24-5 23-5 21-2 
64—Trail........ Sega teeebes 25-3 | 22 18-7 | 14-8 | 12-7 15-3 26-7 23-7 20-7 
65—New Westminster...... 27 23-5 | 19-5 | 14-8 | 14-4 13-7 yas 23-5 23 
66—Vancouver............- 28-9 | 24-1 | 20-4 | 14-3 } 14 15-1 25°2 22-1 21-4 
67—Victoria SRSA CF. aS 29-9.) 24-6 | 22 14-7 | 14-5 16:3 23-7 23°6 20-8 
68—Nanaimo............+6. 28-2 |. 25 19-5 | 15-5 | 13-6 17 26-2 22-5 22-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 92-5 | 18-5 | 17-5 | 12 10-7 14 a0 22 21 


a. Price per single quart higher. 
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b. Price in bulk lower. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 


Jury, 1935. 





Bacon 
ras Ta) 
o. rv 
as se 
ad | 2d 
42 | 23 
a} La 
jaa fea) 
cents cents 
30-1 33-4 
27-8 31-6 
27-2 29-5 
26 29-8 
25 32-1 
28-9 32-7 
29-5 31 
30-4 34-4 
29 32-6 
28-8 32-2 
29-3 32:6 
26-8 30-1 
28-7 31-7 
30°3 34-2 
28-9 32-4 
29-2 33-1 
31 33-2 
26-2 29-1 
27-5 33-7 
30-2 33-4 
29-7 32-5 
26-7 320 
29-6 32 
29-8 32-2 
29-9 32-8 
30-1 33°2 
31-7 33-2 
oF 30-7 
30-9 32-4 
27-7 30-8 
29-2 33-1 
30-8 32-4 
31-6 35-6 
30-1 33 
28-3 30-3 
28-1 31:6 
29-7 32-8 
30-6 33-6 
28 31-1 
28-4 31-2 
29-6 31-5 
29-4 32-5 
28-5 31-9 
28-7 31-2 
30 33-4 
28-2 30-4 
28-7 31-7 
31-6 35-9 
30 32-3 
29-1 32-3 
33 35-6 
31-6 34-5 
29-6 31-8 
34-3 36-9 
33-9 36-3 
31-6 34-3 
30-7 33-6 
32.25, 35 
34-6 38-8 
33-9 38-5 
38-3 43-5 
33-5 36-9 
32-6 36-1 
29-3 32-6 
29-7 34-8 
26-8 30-2 
29-9 33-3 
33-8 35-9 
26°4 29 
32-8 36-4 
31-8 35-5 
29-4 34-2 
34-9 By ew 
32-4 35-1 
33°5 BY if 
32-3 36 
33-5 37-5 
34-2 37-1 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per |b. 


—_ 


49-9 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1935 


Fish Eggs 


—— 











we: a s |8 eS} 8 re 
a Gee: ae a 3 g2 oo 13. a: a 
SRR epee 235) SRE Birgiciige Sidon cl es. 34 a 
Gee ale ae! eel (SRE sa el Sk Gos | geO a] eos oo 
a) HO 108 BES a ore) BONES soe te BY we a0 | BoO> s D a 
oO hfe ae] Lae aft Se= SK 4OeUel lee ot be lade g Tab aa 
w2Sjmag!/seoo| 3s =o Ol 6 oe Sess ee| V8 eases) as Sa 
98s | eaoa |] shh |] Sa a2 |34ea|] §a |a~eo ga ote 160M Sie ac 
o so = oa) oa) a ca oO 4 3 e) = oO 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-47 22-3 15-3 13-7 48-2 17-5 17-2 22-7 15-5 22-6 19-6 10-2 26-3 
12-2 20-8 45-6 |. 0.7.55: 44.1 12-7 15-4 16-3 16-0 26-3 22-4 10-0 29-7 
9-3 W755. 8, SEL ee ESP 43-8 1227 14-6 15-3 15-3 28-7 24-4 112-13 28-3 | 1 
15 25 bs Re 45 12-9 15 18-2 15-2 24-7 91-5 {10-11 29 2 
PPh Dy ee op ae ie ee ee a 50 oath 4 FS oe 15-5 99:7 20 7e 31 3 
peek. ROSS Dg Bei ee Bea 40 |g oe ee ae ee 16-1 a4 21: 11-8a 30-2 | 4 
ee Oe ee ee es ae 13° +65 O'S. EG 17-5 26-7 8 NN ERE eae 30 5 
me oe) 20 BA Te Seek ep ayy 12-7 16-7 16-4 16-2 28 24- 8 29-71 6 
ES oe a ee BUG 9 ees 45 Pore FS. 16-3 15 21 17: 8-9 29-3 | 7 
12-6 22-2 3-6 1.9. 2 ok 47-1 13-1 15-6 19-4 15:2 26-0 19. 9-9 29-0 
13-7 S0°6 bo 4. boil pee Bee 41 13-7 14-7 Bree 16-1 24-7 21 9-10 29-31 8 
11-5 22-2 Bw th eee 50-6 12-6 14-2 23-5 14-9 25-9 21- 10 29:21 9 
1227 2300 {2 EEE led Fee 56-7 14-6 18 22-2 16-9 27-5 21- 10 30 10 
oe ie ee le ee BS ee. 40 | i. tag a ay a ee IS RS Bes | oe TS 10 27-5 |il 
13-0 23-0 19-0 by Me ae 16-1 16-0 16-8 14-9 23-6 20- 8-4 23-9 
10 21-7 g0° “es & Ved Or oh 22a 4 14-4 15-3 15-1 24-3 20- 9 94-4 |12 
15 23-5 ae, ee eee Se IEE ee 18 19-1 15-2 22-9 19- 9b 23-6 113 
Mad: Celene LL es: Bebe} ob Loge He ee OPT 2048 15-4 25-1 21- 9b 24-2 114 
gee bab ee Cee oe ee ees ko tae abe 14 15 23 Oe ee 93-1 115 
Se ae OS ae © Se oA ae Bap A a ae ee ee a ee 16-6 15-1 22 18- 7b 24-7 |16 
AEE. ee ee oe ee ne A, QA, oe Se 15 15 14 15 24-4 20- 7 22-8 |17 
ee eee ee oe eet ee Bo eth, oe ee 13-7 13-8 18-7 16 8 24-3 {18 
14 23-7 18 ie Eee 13-2 16-5 21-6 14-3 26-2 22 9-10 25-1 119 
eo oe ee we Se Ss So ee ee ee 2S | 16-5 14-9 25-7 21- 9 22-6 {20 
ae 22-9 16-9 9-0 57-5 16-9 16-7 25-4 15-0 21-9 18-9 16-6 25-9 
eee) 26-7 AE EY SOME Tee OT 16-7 24-7 14-4 23-3 21 10 23-5 121 
ee ie we ee. (Pe Boe Set Geek lk oR | ey i ge Mie eg 14-8 19-5 18 9 24-3 22 
a a a 20 1873 S Ves Se eh TG 2 16-5 19-2 13-3 21-1 19. 10 24-8 |23 
pee ae ee he aw ee BeOLe yee 18 15 20-1 14-7 18-9 17 8 25-3 |24 
CE Rte (ae AE, sell VERS. Aa AU pe MR atl (Oy Mi AR ey SelB) ee UR. A 22-5 15-1 18 15 10 25-2 125 
sees. Poe we ok Be everest Se Lee ss eis 14-8 21:5 20-8 lib 25-4 126 
oe Be Sei te bes 1 eS ae 15-4 19 16-7 10 27-2 |27 
Ce ee ee ee ee ne, Be eee 19 16-5 27-7 14-2 27-4 20 12: 26-4 |28 
SEO ee lek doe Lek es eb ee lee ahd eee 30-2 15-5 22-6 15-3 11 26-7 |29 
sa ae fee ee ek ee eee eee Bee 158 WOR Se 04 14-9 23-8 22 11 25-8 |30 
ee Eee ee eee ee 15 15 31 14-6 23-4 21-2 ll-5a 26-3 131 
See toe Bet BOR Ee eg 6 Uk a eee 14-2 ].....5..) )24-4 14-6 20-9 18-1 11 24-9 132 
tee eee OR LB Obiog ek 20 14 26-1 14-9 19-7 16-7 | 11 25-5 133 
ween ee See TSS °|Pae Soa aS bY Ala iets, ee ae Cd 14-5 22 18-9 10 25-4 134 
1 Oe BS SR e Rae eee ee ee oe 21 14-5 20-3 17-8 11 25-5 |35 
eee ee ee LE ee ed eee lick &. 23 +4 15 19 16-7 10 25-4 136 
Se ae EN ak A OS Ue a Le 20 27-5 15-3 19-4 16-6 10 25-4 [37 
Pe ee AS SOR eS Ud BS ae OD 15 15 30-6 14-7 20-9 19-7 10 25-1 138 
pees he ee ee ee 2 Pd eee | Sieh (ee Se aw a | 15-5 19-1 17-4 10 26-9 139 
ET ee aS Re EG i aS a oe 15 15 25-3 15-2 17-4 15-5 10 25-7 140 
ee. Ae Taw Wee eet es Bee hte 20 27-3 14-2 21-5 18-4 12 24-4 141 
ote ol AO ead a eS a RT Oe Br ie et oe 30-9 14-7 21-9 18-6 10 24-9 142 
NP ee 45, 2 pond AME A SA Ut Rn! eR Soe eae ae 25-5 14-7 18-2 15 10 26-2 143 
SE eee re ee Me) Ce ees ae Be oe 17 17 20 15 7 ed ee eae ed Lo 26-7 [44 
Se age a RE a ee 60 | ke eh eR pe ke 15-3 24-6 22-6 12 26-1 45 
Eh Se aS Seed Be ded Oe 50 ee 2.) Be 1? 120-7 15 97-6") 8. et 106 28-4 |46 
fen 20 17-7 9 62-5 20-7 19-7 19-9 15-8 26-8 24-4 12-5a 27-7 |47 
ene et ee 13 - eeh ed eee a eS ich Sey Pe yo 820-7 15 24-7 24-3 11 25-8 [48 
eee ae At 13-3 tot Pee 8 28 eae 15-5 28-8 16-9 25-1 21-7 11 27-3 149 
OS, gs BD |S SS ae id ce: Be be SO De 18-5 25-9 16-8 24-7 21-2 11 27-4 150 
20-5 23-3 i Ed ae De dig) Fae oe Oe 21-7 15-6 22-8 15-6 21-6 17:3 9-1 24-7 
PP, 24-1 15-38 pee) CES Rh) doa 16-2 26-1 15 23-9 19-1 10 24-7 151 
20-5 22-5 ee 8 ee i ee. 15 19-4 16-1 19-2 15-5 |7-1-9-1 24-6 [52 
22-8 23-8 12-6 13-5977. 2 22-5 18-2 21-8 15-2 19-3 16-1 9-8 25-7 
21-9 23-1 Ry ited 5 ere eee 25 17-8 22-2 15-2 20-6 17 10 26 = {53 
23-7 24 11-3 10 477) 5 Fe. 20 19 18-6 15-3 18-3 14-6 9 26-9 {54 
20-7 23 O:or ees 1 Vea | eee 20 17-8 21-8 15-1 20 16-3 10 23-5 |55 
25 25 15 15 AME ee rd bi eo 24-4 15 18-2 16-3 10 26-5 156 
21-5 21-8 14-2 15-O1°. hee. 23-1 18-4 23-1 15-6 18-7 14-7 10-0 25-3 
23-5 bd ae BB Sd hee  anles LAD Ot oe 1 i be A ee 20-1 17 16-5 12 10 25-2 157 
Nee. hol © Mc he Bh Aol Wey Wk Mis ok decay (eae beg gM aM 22-3 17-2 15-7 13-3 10 26-4 158 
20 21-8 18-5 Bei ee 21-2 18-5 20-8 15-6 19-7 15 10 24-9 
22-8 23-6 1¥ nas PG OE debs eg ORR Ee Oy ie 18-7 29-1 15 21-8 17-4 10 26-1 
19-5 20 11-2 18 4 8 ee 23 18-5 23 13-2 20 16 10 23-9 
18-2 are" |": 4,2. = tk ky © bee Oe dee 22-2 19-3 26-3 16-1 24-2 20-0 11-3 27-8 
23 BG es" a Fo 16> 3. 93-5 22 32-5 18-5 25 21 10 27-2 
21 72 od ae 11 Sele bol eek 23-5 20-7 23 16-2 27-2 22-3 12-5a 27 
21-3 75 ies ee Oe ee ih Re bt & costed 24 28 25-7 17-3 i ee Does 12-5a 28-6 
he yee Rp pos ioe BAER eve IB EB oa Bs 20 19 24-7 14-7 21-3 18-7 10 27-3 
13-7 LA han bel Rail! fil Bp Ailes Ear BE io 20-7 17-1 23-6 14-7 DS pm ES Bae 10 27-5 
12-4 EE as ee ew Biden BE tM Geile Odio 21-3 17-6 24-3 15-4 23-4 18-8 }10-12-5 27-7 
RU et le BLS ee BS pete OR Ae a Ee Be ee Be 31 15-6 23-2 18-7 10a 29-5 
16-5 25-4 16-2 25 20-5 14-3a 27-9 


es CO ee CC es OO Ce ee ie ee ac me er ry 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














+ g ad : Canned Vegetables 
° eet = ree 
ae ae = oo | a. | * = 
aes z a bso ax 32 Tice Be 
LOCALITY Al ee a: a gAT aS = ee ) a8 
42 | 3 ST /si2| is Ba | Fa] g ant 2 
— a6 pa od a ae Os He sa a8 85 a3 
ee pal Pee eta. wee) | ee | ee ae ae ee > 
86 | $8 | $3 | Bos! 28 | 96 | 28 | gb | G2 | 28 
a 2 2, Sa |] Sao] oe 2a oS. ae Sa ue 
oO jaa] o9) em) jae] fa HH 2 a O 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average) a) 20-0 5-9a, 14-3 3-4 5-2 7-9 19-9 19-8 12-8 11-2 
Nova Scotia (average) ee 18-8 6-5 14-9 3-7 5-1 7-8 13-1 11-1 13-4 11-2 
1S Vne yn cai ee ts te tise t vats ote tee 18-5 7.3 15-5 3-5 5 6:7 13-1 10-7 12-7 10-8 
2—New Glasgow Widget ahaa chnite ey tetas 18-9 6-6-7 14 3.7 5-1 res 12-3 10-6 12-1 16:7 
3—Ambherst ie ofoual OVO a ish 6 aie Wola ete le ane 18-4 ney 13 Say 5 8 13-5 10-7 12-5 10-3 
4—Halifax bs eu ae 6 61s @ < ale mie, wee 6.5 9 6.0 © 19-4 4-6-7 16 3-7 5-2 8-8 13-3 11-2 12-8 11-4 
D=—W WMISOL ss cece ae roe es sem eee 17-7 6-7 1% 3.9 5 Sm | Pe eae 12-3 12-7 12-3 
GT TUPO. sd. ck eee See ee Oot eros ae 20 6-7 13-6 3-8 5-1 8-3 13-2 11-3 1340 11-5 
7—=P BT: —Charlottetown...:.i..- 19-1 6-7 15 3.5 4-6 8-4 13-6 10-6 11-8 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-6 6-9 15-6 3-6 5-0 9.5 13-7 11-0 12-5 10-9 
8—Moncton......-- +e eeee cere ees 19-7 vie 15-7 ely 5 8.8 12-8 11-7 12-3 11-4 
9—Saint John.........+...eeeee ee. 19-4] 6-6-7 16 3.6 5-1 6-9 12-4 10-3 12-1 10-1 
J0=-Frederi¢toue. scr avails oct yas 19-8 6-7 15 3-6 5 7.3 12-9 10-1 12-8 30-7 
_ 11—Bathurst.........-.-.-..2 ee eee 19 SIG Teor | eee a Ste 4-8 628.2. ae” 11-7 12-7 11-3 
Quebec (average)...............6... 17-8 4-8 13-3 8.4 Geri 6-6 10-7 9.2 12-5 10-$ 
12—Quebee. ....--- sees eee erste eee Tel Beye 14-1 ai! 5.1 6-6 10-5 8-8 12-8 10-3 
13>"Three Rivers..iis2a5.-.6b pace 18-2 |4-7-5-3 13 3-5 4-7 6-6 11-9 9-4 12-9 19-1 
14 Sherbrooke se tecaasso epics 18 4-7 19-5 3.4 sna) 7.4 11-7 Ong 12-5 11-3 
15—Sorel.........0- seer cece eee eee {Oar icehe cee 14-3 3.9 5 G1 10-1 9-4 13-1 10 
16—St. Hyacinthe...:.3..25:.....: 17-4 4 13-5 3.3 6 6-8 rit ea! 9-2 Bia 10-8 
E72 -St. sobs te PAG eee tga 16-35) 425-3 13 3-9 5 of 10 8-4 13 12 
{S=“ThetiordsMines::: ccheca.$. Sees 18-8 4 3 3.5 5 5-1 11 9-8 12-9 10-2 
10—Montreallesc5. sepa tenes ei 18-5 |4-7-6 14 3.6 5 7-5 9-9 9-3 11-5 10-8 
PS ste ®t” Sane Oto ono eo act 18-1. 14-75-32 12-6 3-4 Rat 6:3 10-4 9 11-8 9-5 
Ontario (average)................... 19-3 5-6 14-1 3.2 rf 8-7 1-1 10-0 12-3 10-1 
ZI—OTAWA, 0 ieee ieee ee eect ecees Wiacy | ebay 15-2 3-6 5 8-4 10-8 9-5 12-1 10:8 
Bop BLOCK VIC sactcidee ages sas ene 16-6 5-3 12-7 2.3 5.2 8 11-9 9-6 12-8 10:3 
23—Kingston.......---sseseceeeeee 16-8 5-3 13-6 Beh] 4-9 8-9 10-1 9-6 11e7 9-9 
Z4-—Bellowillles saree esc are celal gee cee 19 4-7 12-6 Rey) 4-9 7.9 10-8 9-7 11-8 10:1 
2h-—Peterborough:.. i. 44-.'.b.5 on. 17 ap 15-38-67 14:7 Byes | 4-8 On 10-4 9-5 11-8 10-4 
ZO - OR Wn ipa ofa ts tere eae 19-8 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3-9 5 9 10-5 9-7 12 10-6 
le O vada ye rae delve sels tee 20-7 5.3 15-2 Sal 4-6 7-9 10-4 10-3 12-4 10-9 
28—Toronto..........-. Rae's he teed 22-1 15-3-6-7 15-4 Sav 4.9 8-6 10-5 9-9 11-5 10-4 
20--Niagara Fallsss. ogo... dgis 19-7 |5-3-6-7 15-3 3.2 4.8 9-2 11-1 10 ~ 12-2 11 
30—St. Catharines...........4..... 19-9 |5-3-6-7 15-3 3.9 5 8-6 11-3 9-8 11-9 11-2 
Sd Elam ton stan". ste fot’ ares 94 |5-3-6-7 15-3 3 5 8.3 9-9 9-9 12 10-8 
So Dra tlor dys jaeistae << eyelet ss 19-2 15-3-6-7 15 3-9 5 9-5 10-5 9-8 12-1 10-3 
Boeg Craibenie e's slaiele/-:s%abelele! gate ex eon 92:6 | 5-3-6 14-8 3 4.9 9-2 10-3 10-6 12-5 10-5 
34a Guel pie ers 3 este dagetes aoeees 1S:4al eo G 15 2-7 5 9-2 10-8 9-8 12-1 10-6 
SD KICCHENCL. ter vio sie'st- argc oe eters Oran eb Oo6 15-1 2.9 5 8-7 9-9 9-9 11°28 10-4 
BG=— WGOUSUOCKY sre rwcsicterabs tepatesl ore eta 19-7 Abe || khan oe 2-7 4-7 8-5 9-7 10-7 13-3 11-3 
Ser OE MOL Ss ch a nase oe. eo 18-7] 5-3-6 15 9.4, 5 9-5 11-5 10-2 12-3 10-8 
SS LORGON Mae are <6 chicago casas 19-9 | 5-3-6 14-8 9-9 4.8 8-5 10-3 10-2 12-2 10-6 
DUS balb MOMLASE Rs teteh es satel) aera ceed 20-6 14-7-5-3 13-9 2-9 5.5 10-2 11-9 10-3 12-4 11:5 
40 Chatham stag tito '<'s\stets's «ie. ates 18 4-4-7 13-6 Bide | 5 8-3 11-2 10-5 12-9 Hes 
AU WinGsoie. toes’ elaegs ode aes 17-6:|5-3-6-7 13-5 3 AG 8-2 10-4 9-7 11:6 10-4 
42 SAT Mia fae teiete she Ss tade's 8 Ae Saas 19-8 5-3 14-2 9-7 5.3 EG 11-5 10-4 12-6 10-9 
43~Owen Sounds... 6 6 were ae ov ee 18-3 5.3 13 9-7 4-8 9-9 12 10-2 12-5 10-7 
44—NOGt nn Bay aj.) \s' bes “sools's ae grees 20 5-3-6 13-5 ane 6 8-1 11-2 10 12-8 11-5 
AO OUGOULY cciadae ts aber apes do ates 18 6 12-6 2.6 5.5 7-6 1364 9-8 12-7 10-2 
AG COpalticnn tenes 'st le epeteless ae ooe 20 Gavel. eee ie 3.8 5-7 9 12 19-3 12-8 12-2 
47—Timmins...... ee Re Pct 18-8 5-6 12-7 3.7 Feel 12-2 10-1 12-6 12-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... ie ol S265 7 12 3.5 5 9 13-7 10 13-6 10-6 
40- Por eAr thurs i. <b i wipes | gees 1023004 726 14-6 3-4 5-3 8-7 11-3 10 12 10-6 
HUsH Hort Wiliam. «icles upp alte ae lag 19zdal Ae 726 14 3-5 6 8-1 10-8 10-4 13-2 10-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-0 6-1 12-0 3-5 5-6 9-5 10-8 12-3 13-7 12-9 
Sl WiInNIPes® decisis Ges eps «serge 23-5 | 5-6-7 12 3:4 5:4 9 10-4 11-9 13-1 12-5 
o2=-Brandon 22. Boob oak aad 22°4 |5-3-6-2 |.......; 3:5 5-8 10 11-1 12-7 14-3 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-0 5-2 10-7 3:3 5-3 9-1 10-7 13-5 14-1 13-5 
Ode ROGINAG ce ee. bis «eee es eee 20-5 |4-8-5-6 10 3:2 5-6 9-7 10 13-8 14-2 13-1 
54—— Prince Albert, «0:4... «6 «> «de doa 22-6 4-8 12 3:2 5 83 11 13-7 14-2 14-2 
5D=- SAS KAtOOHy |. a. 0% 2s ahh > «he deck 19-7 Dede x4 wae 3-4 5:1 9-1 10 12-7 13-6 13-1 
56 Moose Jawa <b sat ot ok eee 21-2 5:6 10 3-2 5:3 9-3 11-6 13-7 14-2 13-7 
Alberta (average)................... 23-3 6-3 15-3 3-4 5-5 8-0 10-8 12-7 14-6 13-9 
Six-Meaicine Hat....5 .- npos ob oo ae EY A | eae eee 330. esa: eee t1 10-9 12-7 13-6 13-7 
$8 Dremabetler iis. 2 24s. sw o> gears 23-7 6 15 3°6 5:3 8-6 11-9 12-6 15-6 14-5 
SEerAGOMONTOM cig ss $05 ance the 20-7 6-Tb] = 15 3-4 6-1 7:3 9-4 12-5 14-2 13-6 
60—Galgary? ees 3h 3 cneocsb den 25-2 5-6 16 3-2 5-8 7-9 11-1 13-2 14-4 13-7 
6l—-Leth bridge va ..22- - sents «oleae ake 23 Gitel. cas. oe 3-4 6 8-9 10-8 12-3 15 13-8 
British Colonia (average)... ... ..... 22-6 7:6 16-3 3-9 6-1 5-9 8-0 12-2 12-9 12-6 
62——Nermmies* s.saas2 thas age ack aoe AT Bee ce ee 13 3°7 6 6-2 9 12-9 13-5 14 
OS Nelson sb. sisi ib ae aks sb fae 22-3 8-3 16-7 4 5-7 6-4 8-6 12-4 14-5 13-7 
64—— Era oS okies chad sees sabre: 20-5 8 15 3-6 5-9 6-8 7-9 11-9 14 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 21-5 | 6-7:5 19-3 3-7 6-1 5-2 71 11-9 12-8 1i-4 
66-— Vancouver: x02553 55 ies 62 <b ace, 23:6 | 6-7-5 16 3:8 6-8 5-4 7-5 11-6 12-5 11-2 
OU ViGtOrial Me. ia. 0858 565 se eee 23-2 7-5 19-3 3-9 5-6 6-2 8-2 12-3 12-7 12-3 
S—-Nanalin® 9, ape. ts same <: ob as 25 (Gioal sche. ag 4-1 6-5 6 8 12 11 11-9 
— Fringe Rupert. s.é.atsed>nehtae 21-5 |7-5-8-3 15 4-1 6 5 76 12-3 12-3 13-1 


ss A 


Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1933 








Potatoes Apples 








« ca i:?) 
8 2 : 3 . 80 
we “2 - ze! g oy ze) mc: of a 
$ a4 # » | aa |oe 5 25 z= os | 
a = ‘a 3 oO i oo 2 os og Ais ae! 
>a a: a e ro) Gm E. oa as io) ie § 8 <a i a”, 
Agree, th ees B 3 Sins nie Bg | oie Bs 2.0 5. co Fale 
Medes Hes He oe Uke eS aed ees) See es| eg ae Po ee 
ees| se o2 | 3 | ge) Be |} sf |sssl 6 | gs | fs | Be | gz 
a} gH 5 mB Pe > 2 Ea | aoc 5 ry aa 3a BS. 
5 o ao |e Sy | he S 3 ts) S 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:3 6-4 778 16-7 25°5 16-6 12-4 18-6 15-8 58-5 21-5 55-1 42-9 
3:2 7:2 662 14-7 29°0 14-3 12-4 16-2 15-6 61-9 20-8 55°90 41-8 
5 6-9 706 15 S4Ne... See 13-8 12-2 16 15° So) |b ee shi PAD LE bd (yi cy Mit od 39 1 
5-2 Goo 669 1s |, a We 12-7 12-4 15-4 14-2 65 21-1 52 40:3 | 2 
5-1 7:2 706 LASTER |, Seed bono ae 11-5 15-4 BS) Oe i lyre | Sa PAU) Barat fy ete ae sal (Shp costes ae 3 
5-7 G2 593 1470) een ae. S 16-2 12-9 17-3 Wicd | eee ee ee MEE el AA heh EO 40 4 
S 7-3 733 LY NRA ae 12 17 1 Kiay Bi ierstaty aad 21 53 45 5 
5-2 7-1 564 12-9 20 14-6 13-4 16-3 15-7 57 20-7 60 44-5 | 6 
5-1 7-6 467 10% eect. we ee. 13-9 15-2 15 50 DAVIS UC ia Weer test st res 44-2 | 7 
5-1 7-2 478 1 3s yl ee 14.2 12-8 15-2 14-7 55°2 20-4 57-6 4Y-5 
5-3 7-6 506 TOSS, ode: 14-2 12-7 15-4 15 55 21-4 55 53 8 
5-2 6-7 -459 5 ADS fal|2 Aine leeks 14-1 11:3 14:3 14-1 61-7 20-7 58-7 45 9 
5-1 7-6 +53 Liles. Oe 15 13-3 15-8 14-8 49 20-6 59 44-5 |10 
4-8 7 -417 1 Kl Sa ae 13-5 14 15-3 Totes 1 cee Ae ci ae EU betel Weer SeR A seated 47-5 111 
5-1 6°8 -589 13-0 28-0 14-2 12-4 16-2 14-4 59-6 21:9 60-0 42-7 
5 6-1 446 ja tal A le 13 12-4 16-1 14-4 75c 22-3 58-2 42-5 |12 
5-9 7-4 522 12-1 25 16-8 12-3 15-9 15-1 55 21-6 58-5 44-8 13 
5 7-2 659 13-8 30 1S 12-3 16-7 14-8 50 23°9 59 43-8 114 
4-7 7-7 549 12 De oe 13-5 12-8 15-8 14 50 Pig Lo PENI ie RA eters Ao 44-3 {15 
5 7-2 543 11-2 30 13-7 12-2 16-2 14 50 20-6 59-5 41 16 
5-2 5-7 539 12-2. sper 14 12-5 16-7 14 60 21 65 AQ 17 
Is 6-9 663 14°G7e an. 14-2 12-7 16-8 13-1 60 OM wel eh eee oir 46-5 118 
5-5 6-7 661 13-7 29-8 13-7 11-6 16-5 14-1 86-2 21-3 59-8 39-6 119 
5 6 638 15-2 25 14-2 12-5 15-3 15-9 50 1 3 |e 40-1 |20 
5:0 6-3 664 15-0 25-1 15-4 12-4 16-8 16-6 58-2 21-1 56-3 49-9 
5 6-8 736 17-1 él 14-3 12-4 15-9 17% | tee oe a 21:3 61-8 40 21 
5 8-6 70 15 30 14-5 10-6 17-2 15? fp |e est oe 20-8 62-5 42-6 |22 
5 6-5 69 14-8 25 14-7 11-7 16-1 15-4 49 20-3 55-2 38-2 {23 
5-1 4-5 -645 13-6 27 OR Wee Ae 13 16-9 15-3 49-7 19-2 48 40-2 124 
5:3 7-4 -50 10-4 22-5 15 12-6 15-3 15 65 21 61 38-5 125 
4-8 id 631 Le Weel See ae 13 16-7 16 65 21-3 63 41-5 126 
4-8 5-2 +498 12-4 30 15 12-5 16-2 15-2 58 20-7 55-7 41-6 |27 
5:3 6:4 -60 13-7 20 Wee. foe 11-5 16-2 15-9 61-7 19-8 59-8 39°5 128 
5°3 7:4 -614 pS Si | eee S| SI 12-6 16-8 16% peter 2 ee 22-2 55 39-4 129 
5-4 7:6 °591 ys Ot | Se Be HB) 12-9 16-1 15- 65 AN 1 el aR a pe iS eer 3 40-6 130 
5-3 6:8 -609 14-8 25 12-5 11-8 16-9 ASG Vem LO tres cee es 41 31 
4-9 7-9 -567 1-1 ad (ea sed ee Re 12-8 16:8 15-3 55 OE Oe | ean ets 38-9 [32 
4-6 7-6 -583 13:9) |. 28. See. bee 12-5 16-8 16-5 50 20-5 60 40 33 
5 8-2 -51 13-4 20) Brie. doe 11-9 17-8 [SEG TO eee oe 21-2 52 39-6 [34 
4-9 7-1 °525 13 25 RW. cae: 12-5 16-5 1O®- fi[Ooeee 2.8 21-1 65 40 35 
5 3-9 +507 14 18 Pee. fe: 11-8 15 LAST Ue Ae ee Pd DOS laa kde: 40-3 |36 
4-7 5-4 -494 10-6 25 ls. bae8! 13-3 17-2 GIG a see ei 22-4 60 40-2 |37 
4-7 3-9 +54 11-5 SO: Det. 34s 32 11-4 15-7 Toe TSS 8 20-3 54-7 39-5 |38 
5 5 -544 12-Tepe.., Seles 2: 13 -2 16-7 15-1 59 PHM Fgh | A ta 41-2 |39 
4-3 5°8 +658 13+ 9)-|e eee |e ee 12-7 16-6 1522) RR ee 21-2 58 39 40 
4-2 7:3 -64 1367. (RE ee SIG ace 11-1 16-4 LOO Poo 22.4 Nate este 38-5 {41 
SS Ie VR 8 ae +514 : 12-8 16-6 LEAST Coates ace LOTT Dae create eats 38°8 |42 
5 5-4 °49 12-7 17 15d 50 21-7 57-5 40-7 |43 
5-3 5-7 -767 12-7 18 SOP Roee 8 et 20-5 54 45 44 
5 6-4 “811 12-2 17 18-4 63-7 20-8 56-2 44-3 45 
5 6-7 -87 13-3 18-7 16-7 65 21-7 53°5 46-7 146 
5°5 6-3 1-12 13 18 18 64 21-8 49-5 45 47 
5 ay +796 12-5 19 16-5 57 22 55 41 48 
5-1 6-1 1-08 13-2 17 18-2 54-3 22-8 49-4 40-8 {49 
5-5 5:5 1-08 12-8 17-5 16-8 57 23-7 48-3 44-2 150 
5:8 6-2 1-055 13-9 17-3 16-2 59-7 21-4 50-2 44-2 
5-8 5-8 85 11-7 16-8 15-8 57-6 20-5 47-5 43-6 j51 
5-8 6-5 1-26 16-1 17-7 16-5 61-8 22-2 52-8 44-8 |52 
6-1 6-0 1-288 12-4 17-4 16-8 61-9 20°41 54-1 47-4 
6-3 6 1-31 13-9 18-1 16-2 62-7 22-9 51-3 46-4 |53 
6 6°7 1-18 12-5 19 17-7 63-8 24-2 57-7 48-8 154 
6-1 5:7 1-26 11-4 15-3 16-1 61-6 22-6 52-7 46-7 {55 
5:8 5-7 1-40 11-7 17 17-2 61-3 22-6 54-8 47-6 |56 
5:9 5:5 1-207 12°35 1h iar| 16-6 60-9 23°74 53-1 46-8 
5-9 6-2 1-36 12-6 17-9 17-2 57-6 24-3 54-7 48 57 
6-1 5-7 1-53 12-4 17-6 15-6 66 25-1 54-2 47 58 
6 5-2 +898 12-4 17-6 15-8 60-4 23 51-3 44-8 |59 
5-6 5 1-48 11-4 17 16 59-6 22-2 50-2 47-6 |60 
5-7 B38 -767 13-5 18-5 18-2 60-7 24 55 46-5 |61 
5:9 5:5 1-112 11-9 16-4 14-8 55°8 21-8 49-8 44-4 
iiey 5-7 1-26 14 17-5 16-7 58-3 23-3 5D 47-7 162 
6-4 8-2 1-278 11-4 17 14-6 61 23-2 54-8 49 63 
7-1 5-7 1-18 13-5 17-3 15 56-7 22-7 48-3 50-7 164 
5-5 4-8 866 11-1 15-4 14-1 53-6 22-1 46-7 38°4 165 
5:5 4-6 -936 11-4 15-5 14-5 51-4 20 44-5 41-3 166 
5-4 5 1-03 10-9 15-7 13-2 54-1 21-4 48-4 44 67 
6 5 868 11-7 15-7 14-7 53°3 20:4 50 39 68 
5°5 5-1 1-48 10-9 16-9 15-2 58 21 51 43 69 








c. In June issue printed 16.8 instead of 61.8. 
d. In June issue printed 50 instead of 14.5. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



































Sugar a ; 3 
: m & 5 ra rs ° o § ‘ 
ad = «> =O Lond S ie 
£12 | gelee/2 | 22] 8 | 2 sg | 33 
4 3 § ises| &s Ia eg g S oa oS 
a=] ® RS. HS.) Be | =| = Tag QQs 
LOCALITY ei ae tl ao. Ieee fee a. Bg “4 abe $5 Sod g 
25 |e4| oS] 25 |se-| ef | G5] cB | eS | ao | 38 | 8808 
au|Seles| as lees Be las] 22 | ge | Bs | of | SEas 
Sa l(/Saloal 2/6268] Sh 4 5 Be oe 8a 8 to s>aa 
O oa 6) BR |0 > n Ay oO n oa) < 
cents | cents} cents} cents} cents} cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-3 | 37-6 | 52-0 | 20-3 14:2] 2-9 42-5 49-6 11-5 4-8 14-150 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-2] 41-8 | 48-1] 18-4 10-3 | 3-1 41-7 38-6 12-0 5-0 13-500 
i—Gydney. | sw. ciweas sa 6-8 | 6-4 | 38-8 | 48-4 | 18-7 13-9 | 3-5 44-7 46-4 12-1 AG bes os. Bok 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-5 | 6-2 | 41-2 | 46-6 | 19 9 2-9 40 33-6 11-7 Pe ate eae 
3—Amberst.iiae vee ences 6-6 | 6-2 | 48-3 | 50 16 8-5 | 3-4 40 35 11-6 ig Seago oe 
4 Halitas:dic.. nc. des 6-2 | 6-1 | 47 47-7 | 23 10:4] 3-4 40) the, 13-4 5 13-50 
G6—Wiinidsors.. «<x... sin 6-5 | 6 35 47-5 | 16-5 O-bt 2-5 (. Aad. . 40 11 ES ae Bae ee 
G2 DOO s bs dete <4 cadet 6-7 | 6:4 | 40-6 | 48-6 | 17-2 10-5 | 3 43-8 34-8 12-1 $2.04 8 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown| 6-1} 5-8 | 45 48 16-8 15-7 | 2-5 43-4 39 13-2 5 13-90 
New Brunswick (average)} 6-6 | 6-4 | 42-0 | 46-9 | 16-9 10:7 | 3-0 41-3 37-5 12-2 5-0 15-250 
§—Monetones otncavcdee 6-2] 6 43-2 | 49-3 | 18 10-4] 3 45-8 39 12-4 5-1 g 
G—Saint Johns <n...) 6-6 | 6-2 | 40-2 | 45-1 | 15-7 10-1 | 3:4 41 37-8 11-9 5 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 6-5 | 44-8 | 48-2 | 16-3 11-4 2:8 38-3 35°5 11-8 if Th ee ee ete te 
11—Bathurat....<......:. 6-8 | 6:7 | 39-7 | 45 17-5 10:7 | 2-8 40 37-5 12-7 So) Kite ek 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5:8 | 36-7 | 52-7 | 20-6 12:9 | 3-0 44-4 52-2 10-2 4:5 13-500 
49-—Cineheds.ivae «+ +f 2 5-9 | 5-8 | 36-5 | 58-2 | 19-8 15-5 | 3 40-4 60 10-3 4-7 13-50 
13—Three Rivers.........] 6-2] 5-9 | 36-1 | 61-4 | 22-2 14:6 | 3-9 49 50 10-7 4-4 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-9 | 33-5 | 51-7 | 19-2 12-311 3-8 49-8 52-7 10-4 4-7 |15-00-15-25 
Fh ——Sorel 4) de waite vena ahs 6 5-8 | 35-7 | 49 19 10-6 | 2-9 40 60 10 4-8 |12-50-13-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe + ob 9.1 15-84 40-20 48-2 18 13-2 | 3-3 46 48 10 4-6 12-25 
17—St. Johns............. 6 6 34 44-6 | 21-5 12 2-8 43-3 50 10 rey St ee aoe 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 6-1] 5-7 | 36-2 | 51-8 | 23-1 12-1] 2-9 44 47-5 10 ree ree lee ee 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 | 5-7 | 39-6 | 54-2 | 21-4 13-3 | 3 45-4 51-5 10-2 4-7 |12-50-12-75 
Zo-—ethelh. So :% ice sos ok 3 6-1] 5-7 | 37-2 | 54-8 | 21-6 12:3 | 2-8 41-5 50 10 4-1 |14-00-14-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-2 | 38-3 | 55-5 | 20-0 13-0 | 2-6 41-6 50-7 10-9 4-7 13-897 
21—Ottawa.............. 5-9 | 5-9 | 37-4 | 55-3 | 20-3 12:9%:|. 3-7 48 51-4 10-2 4-8 |14-00-14-50 
22—Brockville........-.. 6 5-9 | 36-4 | 57-9 | 17-5 11 2-6 40 42-5 10-4 4-7 14-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-7 | 51-8 | 17-3 12-3)1 2-8 41-4 46 10 4-4 14-00 
S4—-elleville:..js-++. ss. 6-3 | 6-1 | 37-5 | 51-6 | 18-8 12:3 | 2:6 36-9 53-3 10-7 4-9 |13-00-13-25 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1] 5-9 | 40-8 | 48-6 | 19-5 13-4] 2-5 38-7 49 10-6 4-9 |14-00-14-25 
26—Oshawa.........+.06- 6-2 | 6-1 | 47-2 | 53-4 | 21-5 13:1 | 2-7 39 52 10:5 4 13-25 
FF—Orslligs..b aaah «<.0.0 5-9 | 5-7 | 38-3 | 55-2 | 23-5 14-80 2-7 39-7 47-2 10 4:3 13-50 
28—Toronto.........+.++- 5-8 | 5-7 | 42-7 | 55-2 | 19-6 12-1] 2:5 46-9 47-5 9-9 4-6 }12-50-12-75v 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 6 | 37-4] 54-8] 21-4] 13-2] 2-4] 45 55 10 4-4 |11-50-12-50g 
30—St. Catharines........] 6 6 39-5 | 56-6 | 21-6 12:9 | 2-6 43-6 50 10-5 5 12-50¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5e9 | 38-5 | 51-7 | 22-2 11-5] 2-5 40-4 52-8 9-9 4-6 12-00 
32—Brantford............ 6-4] 6-3 | 41-2 | 55-8 | 20-6 12-2] 2-5 42-2 50 10:1 5-3 |13-00-13 -25 
Ba~<Galtis.t.. debs sss ba 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-8 | 50-1 | 19-8 13-2} 2-6 43-3 53-7 10-6 5-1 |13-25-13-50 
34—Guelph.............-- 6-1 | 6-1 | 37-3 | 52-4 | 19-4 12-8] 2-6 40 50 10-4 4-8 |13-25-13-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1 | 6-1 | 31-6 | 57-7 | 18-8 12-6 | 2-6 36-5 47-5 10 4 13-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-1] 6 38 57-5 | 19-5 1isdals 2-7 41 49 10-7 4:7 12-50 
37—Stratford............. 6-5 | 6-6 | 40-6 | 56-9 | 19-3 12-5 | 2-7 43-1 51-7 11-2 5-2 13-00 
Gel OOO. b. oss05s000h: 6-1] 6-1 | 40 56-9 | 15-3 12:7 | 2-4 40 41-7 10-2 4-6 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-7] 6-4 | 42-4 | 55-6 | 18-2 12:7] 2-6 47-3 53-7 10-4 5 13-50 
40—Chatham 5-71 5-7 | 36-1 | 50-6 | 17 12-4] 2-3 39 60 10 4-5 14-50 
41—Windsor.......:.-.-» 4 06-11 6 35-8 | 53-8 | 16-6 12-2} 2-3 40 50 10 4-2 |12-75-14-00 
rh ee ee 6-3 | 6-3 | 38 56-9 | 18 12-2} 2-5 37-8 50 10-4 4-8 13-75 
43—Owen Sound 6-2 | 6-2 | 43-7 | 55-5 | 22-3 11-8] 2-8 42-5 43-7 10-8 4-7 |14-00-14-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 | 6-7 | 47 60 20 15 2-9 45 50 12-7 4-5 |14-00-15-75 
45—Sudbury, .3..s4...--5; 6-4] 6-3 | 34 65 23-5 15-2} 2-5 40 60 15 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt..............- w-2 1 17 38-3 | 56-7 | 21-7 15 2-7 ie ae oe 13 4-3 B14. 84. 2 
47—Timmins...... 2 7-2] 7-2 | 32-5 | 63-3 | 23 15-5] 3 AS-9 ) BE SoM 5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 7 6-7 | 31-3 | 56-7 | 18-3 15 2-6 42-5 50 12-7 4:7 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-6] 6-4 | 35-5 | 56-7 | 23-4 15-7 | 2-8 43-3 55 11-2 5-1 |15-75-16-00 
50—Fort William......... 7 6-8 | 40-6 | 54-8 | 23-4 14-2] 2-7 44 56 13 4-4 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-2] 7-2 | 34-6 | 50-7] 22-4] 14-5] 3-0] 37-0] 52-2] 12-9 5-3 20-000 
G61—Winnipeg.«..b4--..-)- 7-1] 7-2 | 34-9 | 49-3 | 20-9 14-2] 3-1 35-9 52-6 11-8 5-8 18-50 
§2—Brandon............. 7-3 | 7-2 | 34-2 | 52 23-8 14-7] 2-9 38 51-7 14 4:8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2 | 7-3 | 34-0 | 51-8 | 21-8 20-0 | 3-4 43-5 56-7 13-8 4 23-8 $-8 
56—Regina.............5. 6-9 | 7-4 | 32-7] 51-4 | 20-4 18-3a] 3-4 46-7 60 13-3 ES Right. B..2 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-4] 7-1] 33-4 | 50 22-7 21-2a} 3-8 44-8 50 14 SS 3825. 20.2 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-1 7-1} 31-9 | 50-1 | 21 20:4a] 2-7 39 60 14 aS We os. Bk 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:°3.| 7-6 | 37-8 | 55-5 | 23 20a 3-8 4-3 |. 5-4. Be SbRi¢-3 &E 
Alberta (average).......... 7-1] 7-1 | 32-9 | 48-3 | 22-3 17-2 | 3-3 38-7 51-1 14-5 £0 166.3.5. 3 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-2 6-8 | 32 48 23-4 20a 2-9 40.0 |... 028. eee 4-5 g 
58—Drumheller.......... it @ 32-2 | 48-7 | 25-5 18-5al 3-5 37-5 56-7 15 Oi 1545. 8.1 
59—Edmonton........... 7-2] 7-3 | 34-5 | 50-6 | 22-1 16-6a] 3-3 38-5 47-5 14-4 5-1 g 
60—Calgary.............. 6-9 7-2 | 31-6 | 46 19-6 15-7al 3-4 40 55 13-5 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9] 7 34 48-3 | 21 15a 3-5 37-5 45 15 HO 0.25. Bek .k 
British Columbia (average)| 6-7 | 6-4 | 35-1 | 47-2 | 21-8 21:0 | 3-2 47-5 53-4 11-7 69412-4502. 
62—Fernie..............-- 7-9 | 7-3 | 36-2 | 48-7 | 21 20a 3-5 50 50 13-7 ro 2 eee 
63—Nelson............... 7 6-4 | 34 48-8 | 25-4 21-2a) 3-7 47 60 13-1 re a eae. © eee 
O4—sirail..t. {.e.Gh 5... 0k 7:°3| 7-2 | 35 A671 BU-Sas. 1 We8! 3-5 45 50 11 ee Creek oe 
65—New Westminster 6-1 6 31 43-9 | 17-2 21-la} 2-9 52 50 11-2 fe Sei sek. head 2 
66—Vancouver........... 5-9 | 5-9 | 36-1 | 46-1 | 22-8 21a 2-7 45 60 10-7 OG Sleek ye 
67—Victoria.............. 6-9 | 6:3 | 35-2 | 46-4 | 22-2 20-5al 3 46-1 52-5 11-2 Oo 025.45. 8.3 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-2] 6 39 46-7 | 21-8 21-2a} 2-8 50 BG) HES. L bs GPs. 4 Bh. 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6:3 6 34 50-6 | 22-6 21-8a} 3-3 45 55 11-2 OPS. | ached «3 kak 





a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b For prices of Welsh coal see text. ¢ Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including 
birch. p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-50, according to condition and 
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Wood a Rent 
: +ey 2 
<a ¢ i) = 
8 Ec Bey ap = Six-roomed 
Q nS B, S _ se © on, a S = Secs house wie 
Cg he 5 (oem b0 > wm 3 Bs = - «| house with | incomplete 
A=) 2. ES as S 6 9 £4 3 229 r2 18 8|moderncon-| modern 
E be oO Oh ge. Mr t Ss Raacyee © |3°.] veniences, con- 
ze S aa a2 8 a 228 =e & |% &| per month | veniences, 
Q oO an) an QD a s Gy a= per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. c $ $ 
9-306 11-862} 9-759 11-551 7-306 8-613 7-419] 27-4 | 9-8 22-288 16-077 
7-860 9-875 7-600 8-000 5-500 6-500 6-500] 29-8 | 9-7 21-417 14-560 
6-50— 7-25 9-50 6-00 UUW mere teens: healed: eas Al le ve® Teele! Bie 30-3 {10 |15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
5-75- 6-50 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00 | 30 9-8118-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-85- 9-50 (CISTI eA Rete ied SEE SCR, A280: 2 ea i ied (pla = Dae 2 a tnd Gm bs eS 28-4 | 9-8]15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00-10-25 10-50 19-00-11 -00]10-00-12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 9-7}23 -00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
a RIS « ELM Rae Ae el sees. « Lae As eee oe  L beeta . SMR. oo hametos GAS tlnetas omtias 30 9 |18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
OOO seer tare ee Mee tee ea | eed ee, | Shoe. bres [ictads Mee, kes 30-3 | 9:6}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 10-80 9-00 10-50 6-50 7-50 9-00 | 27-8 |10 118-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-344 11-417 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500| 28-8 | 9-6 22-125 17-125 
9-75--11-752 11-50¢ 6-00¢ 7-00g 5-00¢ 6-00g g 30-8 | 9-3]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 } 28-1 | 9-7]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 1100) cae A meets ed ee ce ed, oo ee ttm ete ee 27-4 | 9:5 25-00 18-00 |10 
SO bal a cyciciacaen ce emia RE eee | RCE ERS eT ee een Pi ana Mec Le: Che ge Pale a 28-7 |10 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-150 11-500 10-599 11-934 8-068 9-068 8-250) 23-3 | 9-6 19-833 13-688 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c¢ 10-67c¢ 6-75c| 22-6 | 9-9}20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c] 26-1 | 9-6)16-00-25-00 410-00-18-00 j13 
9-25 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 25 9-6]20-00-26-00 |78-00-22-00 |14 
FEE NOR ets Ke eR eee, a PS aR EPs eile Al) * We bee e lt ae we! 50) he ee on a oe eee 20-6 | 9-6/14-00x-15-00}1-00z-10-00 }15 
os Es aches, 11-50 10-33c 11-67c 8-67c 10-67c 6-50c} 20-8 |10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 }16 
Ne ee ae RieerifacsRlE Aer hace IEe SORE POET He otter o cts ates enetc lacete: . cco. 20-5 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |17 
5 ORS 8 BS = 1 Hey ot es, BANE = Bean | a «RRA es AA SEES EMS.. cid zines oe Swallow stents te 24-2 | 9-1]10-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 ate e 13 -33-14-67¢ 8-00c 9-00c 12-00c] 25-5 | 9-3}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
LOR2O3| Set, eared 2 leprae ee ome! Oe Mel Meeleredoiie Foc oso hs dk. oho wwe: 24-6 | 9-2}18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |20 
9-964 11-567 10-406 12-273 8-417 10-689 8-896) 25-9 | 9-5 23-375 17-148 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 26-2 | 9-2}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
7-50- 8-50 12 DOs bcgecin Ye ay RE ee La ae eed tc ee al, OD, dtcme 23-8 | 9-1]18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 22 
8-00 13-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 24-8 | 9-2118-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
§-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 oJ, U0 |e ee a 24-2 | 9-8}18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 12-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-9}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 23 9-5]18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
9-75 12-00 9-00 JC AUL UIE |S es ae EN fey, A a Sg 24-8 | 9-7/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
10-50 10-75 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25-7 | 9-3/25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50¢ 10-50 g g g g e 25 g | 8-9|18-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |29 
7-50g 10-50g g g ¢ ¢ g 24 ¢ | 9-4|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 9-75 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26 9-2121-00-30-00 }13-00-20-00 |31 
11-00 00 te OO 152004 a, Soeee a 13-00 8-25ce] 25-6 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 {32 
10-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c] 24-5 10 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-00— 9-50 10-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 TOO) WARS 2 ees 25 9-5]20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
10:5 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 Aye OO) ste eeees oo a ee 24-7 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
8-00-11-00 TUTE 0D Meee ieer ei froin 0 Ja in Rel eye SOM IR 4. PaO |S 5. RED Pe 24 8-9]20-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 {36 
10-50 11-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 4 OO: ie. Sarees 24 10 |19-00-27-00 }14-00-19-00 |37 
11-50 }10-50-11-50 |.......... it? -OOCIIEN. . e.e Oe TOC IE eee a eee 24-2 | 9-3]22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-11-50 |.......... 12-00-16 -00c|>.....2-8. .: 12-00c 8-00c] 25 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-50- 9-00 HOZOOM ears mes SUN ee ee ee They. RARE th ORT Bey 23-8 | 9-1]17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8:00 | 10-00-10-50}.......... 16-00-18-00 |.......... 12-00-14-00 |12-00-16-00 |...... 9-1}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 }41 
OHOOM|, 3. seme rere fn Ree. Ae Lee, ee ae ee Sek RR RTS ee 24-5 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
a tacto nas MT AM OO eee A  watete 2 Mek on ee. Fa 25-278 9. E11S:00-24500 11300-2000 143 
12-00 OD cp Rh.. «testes eel Mt <P RER RTL PITS «SORTS © ws cvesear + = cll castes so cts cave DAS Ss ie is onl || RAGS main aD Bled Al VAD) (ot Gees Begg 44 
9-00-13 -50 1 DO tie Dy ete 1S D0Cl Bictt Se g- 9-00c} 30 9-8}/23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
NE « « ERs later. | Raa 10-500} 3 50.00% 4 8-25-10 50ele  .. nine | 81-7 | 9-4 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 8-0 aL |e 35 | 9-7 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6:50c 6-50c] 26-7 {11-1]/15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 Ti DOCH ie boats ies 25-9 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
9-50-12-50 12-00 7-00 7-50 6-00 Aa Reka TE Mah 28-7 | 9-1]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-150 TA G25 free 5 eee ee 6-938 7-688 6-500] 27-2 {10-1 23-250 15-750 
9-60-1200) }14+00-15* 50.1 seniat l. e. ides neds 5-25-8-75 | 6-00— 9-50 6:50 | 26-5 }10-1/22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8-50-10-50) [1250-16-50 ). 1d. eels ated oe... 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 27-8 }10 |18-00-23-00 }12-00-16-00 |52 
8-375 46+ F50)0..055. FoR A et 5-250 7-781 8-500) 28-4 |11-0 23-500 16-750 
8-50-12-25h 15 OOH) dk HOSA ace Nee Soars. Ween Geet ee OO er O0 IU Nee. ol. exe 25-6 |10-3]20-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00-9-00h 19 OO Mickie. «Meee tee ase sei 3-50-4-50 | 5-00— 6-00 |............ 29-2 |13-5/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-75- 8-50h LEE DOG Stat, tect te lly eee tea ee 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-2 }10 |18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h 15-50} 1's. cera. eee en ee aS Sallvidicke nach cee 8-00-12 -00c 10-00c] 29-6 |10 |20-00-25- . 13-00-18-00 |56 
5-156 TO2000|3 20 5 race Pele ee ee 5-500 6-000 4-000} 30-3 |10-2 22-2 15-625 
gz g g g g g 32-5g] 9-8}20- ia a 14- ae 00 |57 
GOOD ceded eters oN auc. ache MR etc oce SEE ak hanse seats ane eee 30 ©6110 58 
2-75-4-25¢ g g 5-002 6-00¢ 30-9e]11-1)18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 |59 
6-00- 6-50¢ 10-00g g g 6-00g 6-00¢g 4-00g] 27-7g|10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
AOSD OL... Mette so opie eee e Lee cect MER ices «| as ti cco alice scree 4:00). 2 10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 {61 
9-886 LEE SOO. Act. Mics Ae 6-313 6-714 4-887] 33-2 |10-8 21-250 15-813 
alerted tac oenae lee ope caged apps Mas) cate Pavel cnn eee Messer ais « lNayeverorays steueavi Betas x seen e. me-o PE. seers: Sucte ators 37-5 10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 UE bem SO, afetoe | ee eee 6:00-7:50 | 7-00— 8-00 5-50 | 40 ~=|12-5/20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 ASO" re sec caters | ce eee 6-00 | 7-00— 7-50 6: 50Gb... 9-5|22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 a KAR ta Is ste Si |e ee aa A) ae 5-00 3-50 | 30 10 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 ORGS Nie ote eee ERs Cee eee eee 6-50 4-25 | 29 11-5}16-00—-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 F-DOuhrae eat |. Seo Be 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c} 31-1 |11-2117-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
LD = Oe DORL. to's sakes Sed tay fee es oe ee tne, Lee awe ASSO tere. ae Sot 33-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00—-20-00 |68 
P2GOFISESON AAA Sil ae OMe A 5-00-10.00i| 7-00-12-00i 4-80c] 31-2 |11-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
conveniences. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s Delivered 


from mines. 


v. In June issue printed $12.50-$14.00 instead of $12.50-$12.75. 


instead of $14.00-$15.00. z. In June issue printed $8.00-$12.00 instead of $7.00-$10.00. 


x. 


In June issue printed $14.90-$18.00 
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(Continued from page 696) 

the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and hght group 
each month the index number is calculated 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Apr., 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935. .2. 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were higher in most localities 
in June, continuing the seasonal advance in 
progress since the beginning of the year. The 
Dominion ‘average for sirloin steak was 24-8 
cents per pound as compared with 23-9 cents 
in May and 20 cents in January. Rib roast 
averaged 18-7 cents in June and 18 cents in 
May. Veal and mutton also showed advances 
during the month, the former being up from 
an average price of 12-6 cents per pound 
in May to 12-9 cents in June, and the latter 
from 21-4 cents per pound to 21-7 cents. 
The price of fresh pork was higher, leg roast 
being up in the average from 20-4 cents per 
pound in May to 21:3 cents in June. Break- 
fast bacon averaged one-half cent per pound 
lower than in the previous month at 33-4 
cents. 

HKegg prices were higher in many localities, 
the Dominion average for fresh being up from 
22 cents per dozen in May to 22-6 cents in 
June. Milk was fractionally lower at 10-2 
cents per quart, seasonal decreases being re- 
ported from several localities. The price of 
dairy butter was down in the average from 24-9 
cents per pound in May to 23-3 cents in 
June and of creamery from 28-6 cents per 
pound to 26:3 cents. Prices of this commodity 
average somewhat higher in the Maritime prov- 
inces than in other parts of the Dominion. 
Canned vegetables have changed little in price 
during the last eighteen months. Onions 
advanced from an average price of 4-6 cents 
per pound in May to 6-4 cents in June. Pota- 
toes were little changed, averaging 78 cents 
per ninety pounds. Prices in the western prov- 
inces were substantially higher than elsewhere 
in the Dominion. 

Seasonal decreases in the price of anthracite 
coal were reported from several localities and 
the Dominion average declined from $14.58 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- June} June] June} June} June| June} June] May} June 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930) 1931] 1933 | 1934} 1935 | 1935 
SA IRCOMMMNOGILIOS, “© omnis ceca 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0} 97-3]100-1] 96-9] 93-4) 87-7] 71-8] 67-5] 72-0) 72-3) 71-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products....... 1385 | 58-1)127-9]167-0)103-5) 86-2/100-6} 96-4] 84-8] 83-0] 57-9] 61-5] 67-4] 68-0] 66-1 
II, Animalsandtheir Products 76 70-9)127-1}145-1/109-6} 96-0}100-8]105-8}107-7) 97-0} 70-5] 58-5] 67-1) 69-5| 68-7 
Iil. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile PrOOUCTS: ePeen. o-7 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5) 96-0}101-7| 99-7] 98-9) 91-6) 82-1] 74-6] 69-9! 73-8] 70-5] 70-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PADGT 2%), Se Mee cctes 3 49 63:9] 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3/100-1) 99-1] 94-0] 89-1] 79-7] 61-7| 66-2] 63-9] 64-0 
V. Iron and its Products...... 44 68-9)156-9/168-4}128-0}104-6/100-0} 92-7) 93-8] 91-2) 87-4] 85-3] 87-5! 87-4] 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 18 | 98-4/141-9]1385-5) 97-0] 97-3] 98-7] 92-3} 98-7] 77-8] 62-1) 68-0] 64-1! 70-7] 69-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PrOGUCtS es yates an 83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2}116-6]107-0) 99-0} 91-3) 93-0) 90-5) 84-8] 82-7) 85-6] 85-3] 85-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CWCISA.A..cG Oo ne 77 =| 63-4|118-7/141-5}117-0}105-4|100-0} 95-2) 95-6} 93-0} 86-7] 80-8] 81-9] 79-9] 79-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 236 | 61-9|107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1|100-6) 95-4} 93-4] 89-5) 75-4] 70-4] 74-1] 73-2] 72-9 
Foods, beverages and to- 
WACCOS 1e5.. FH MRE eeE. 126 61-8}119-4}151-0}105-4| 90-2) 99-6) 98-9! 96-7] 94-2] 68-9] 63-S] 69-7] 69-7] 68-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-2) 91-4}126-3]111-4/101-4/101-2} 93-1) 91-2] 86-4] 79-8] 74-8] 77-1] 75-6] 75-7 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 402 67-4}131-5}163-1]/112-8] 99-1]100-4| 98-8} 93-5} 85-0} 68-0} 64-6] 68-8] 70-6) 69-4 
Producers’ Equipment.... 24 55-1] 80-4/108-6/113-8]104-1] 96-9} 92-4} 94-0] 91-4] 89-1] 84-8] 89-2) 89-9] 89-9 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 | 69-1}188-3}170-4}112-6) 98-2/100-8} 99-5} 93-4) 84-3] 65-7] 62-4) 66-5} 68-5] 67-1 
Building and censtruction 
materials tc.) a. 20 111 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-8}108-7| 99-5) 96-5} 98-6} 92-2} 82-8] 78-9} 83-9) 81-4] 82-0 
Manufacturers’ materials 267 69-5}147-2}176-6)110-2] 95-8]101-1}/100-2} 92-2] 82-5} 61-9] 59-6] 63-6] 66-3] 64-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
wo lala She lade SORE ERE? He 186 58-2)131-3}169-5/103-4] 89-11160-0} 95-2) 84-2) 80-4] 58-5] 61-6) 65-3] 66-3] 64-6 
BSA Mat A.sccaeeee 105 70-4|129-9}146-6]109-6] 95-5] 98-9}102-6/103-5} 92-8] 70-8! 59-9] 68-0] 69-6] 68-7 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6}1382-9}161-6)102-8] 86-7] 98-8}102-5| 93-1] 86-1] 56-0} 52-5) 59-6] 64-1) 61-4 
rar ines ee eae ake 16 64-4/111-1/111-7] 91-6] 91-9} 99-4] 96-7/102-8] 94-8! 72-7) 60-3] 69-2] 70-0} 66-8 
WMeeRGrest.t ,.. Fe:. SPR... 57 63-9} 89-1)154-4}129-4/106-3/100-2] 98-9} 93-9} 89-0] 79-6] 61-9) 66-4] 67-8) 68-0 
EVewMineral “Pon e. .cet Beee os 203 | 67-0}111-3}131-4/117-6/105-8} 99-6} 90-8) 93-0] 87-8] 80-2) 79-8] 82-1] 81-9] 81-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8]120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 99-2] 98-3) 92-9) 84-6] 61-3) 57-6] 64-6] 66-5) 65-1 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Lee Ae cee, OR RUMI: 5 5 Eee 322 | 64-8)127-6]156-8}116-7}100-5|100-1) 95-3) 91-1) 87-2) 74-0} 70-2) 73-0) 73-3) 72:6 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


per ton in May to $14.15 in June. The price 
of coke was down from $12.02 per ton to $11.26, 
decreases being reported from cities in eastern 
Canada. Bituminous coal and hard wood 
prices also averaged slightly lower. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14; Wundsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; 
Moncton, $16; Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, 
$13.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; 
St. Hyacinthe, $13.25; Montreal, $13.25; Ot- 
tawa, $1525; Kingston, $1450; Belleville, 
$15.50; Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, $14.25; 
Toronto, $14; St. Catharines, $14.75; Hamil- 
ton, $13.50; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; 
Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, 
$19; Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices averaged lower in June than in 
the previous month, while as compared with 
June, 1934, wheat and oats were higher but 
rye, barley andi flax were lower. No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort Wiliam and 
Port Arthur basis, was down from an average 
of 85-7 cents per bushel in May to 81-7 
cents in June. Uncertainty as to marketing 
and the prospects of a larger crop than last 
year were mentioned as factors affecting the 
market. In coarse grains western oats de- 
clined from 40-8 cents per bushel in May to 
39-8 cents in June, rye from 46 cents per 
bushel to 414-2 cents and barley from 42-3 cents 
to 39-2 cents. The price of flour moved 
downward in sympathy with that of wheat, 
the quotation per barrel at Montreal at the 
middle of the month being 40 cents lower at 
$4.90. Raw rubber at New York was about 
one-half cent per pound higher, a grade of 
Ceylon averaging 12-6 cents per pound in 
June. Raw sugar at Montreal was down from 
$1.98 per owt. in May to $1.90 in June, in- 
fluenced by the United States’ Supreme Court 
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decision regarding the validity of the National 
Industrial Recovery Aict. In livestock, cattle 
prices were lower and hogs higher. Choice 
steers at Toronto declined from $7.20 per 
hundred pounds in May to $6.76 in June and at 
Winnipeg from $6.82 per hundred pounds to 
$6.22. Bacon hogs in the former market 
advanced from an average of $9.39 in May 
to $9.92 in June and in the latter from $8.24 to 
$9.06. Cold storage holdings of creamery 
butter were much higher at the first of June 
than at May first but considerably lower than 
for June, 1984. The price at Toronto for 
prints was down from an average of 24-6 
cents per pound in May to 22 cents in June and 
at Montreal from 23-2 cents to 22-3 cents. 
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Storage stocks of eggs on June 1st were sub- 
stantially lower than a year earlier and pro- 
duction also was unusually low for the month. 
The price for the fresh grade at Montreal 
rose from 22-1 cents per dozen to 24-4 cents 
and at Winnipeg from 19-3 cents to 20-8 
cents. ‘Raw cotton at New York averaged 11-9 
cents per pound in June, as compared with 
12-3 cents in May and 12-1 cents in June, 
1984. Raw wood advanced 1 cent per pound 
averaging 15 cents per pound in June. In 
non-ferrous metals the price of electrolytic 
copper at Montreal averaged one-half cent 
per pound lower at 8:22 cents and silver at 
New York was down from 74-5 cents per 
ounce to 72 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Ais accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain other 
index numbers of cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and several 
of the principal commercial and _ industrial 
countries. The following notes afford infor- 
mation as to recent changes in prices accord- 
ing to groups of commodities in several of 
these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 
88-1 for May, an increase of 0:7 per cent for 
the month. Decreases were recorded in cer- 
eals and in coal, but all of the remaining 
nine groups were higher than the April level. 

The Statzst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 85-2 at the end of May, an 
advance of 1-3 per cent for the month. Except 
for a small decline in the animal foods group 
and no change in the sugar, coffee and tea 
group, advances were recorded in all groups, 
of which vegetable food rose 7-2 per cent. 

Cost or Living—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 140 at June 1, a rise of one point for 
the month due entirely to higher food prices 
chiefly potatoes, eggs and bacon. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index) was 72 for May, an 
advance of nearly 3 per cent for the month. 
Animal food was the only group to show a 
decrease; all other groups contributed to the 
general upward movement. 


Germany 


‘WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
100, was 100-8 for May, showing no change 
from the preceding month. (Advances prin- 
cipally in non-ferrous metals and rubber were 


offset by declines in a number of other groups. 

Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 122-8 for 
May, an increase of 0-4 per cent for the 
month. Small increases in food, clothing and 
sundries were partly offset by a decline in 
the heat and light group; rent was unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Provincial Council of Corporate 
HKeonomy on the base 1913100, was 298-70 
for April, an advance of 3-2 per cent over 
the March level. The advance extended to 
all of the eight groups. 


United States 


‘WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 80.2 for May, an increase of 0.1 
per cent for the month. Small increases were 
recorded in all groups except the foods group 
which was lower, and miscellaneous com- 
modities which were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$9-9070 at June 1, an increase of 1-1 per 
cent from the previous month and the high- 
est point reached since November 1, 1930. Of 
the 13 groups, 7 were higher, 4 lower and 2 
unchanged from the previous month. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $174-314 at June 1, a fall of 
1:09 per cent for the month due chiefly to 
lower grain prices. 

Cost oF Livinc——The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913100, was 137-8 for May, 
remaining practically unchanged from the two 
previous months. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Dismissal of Quebec Coal Combine Appeal 


Ae Judicial Committee of the Privy 

‘Council on June 6 dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Canadian Import Company and 
other Quebec coal companies for leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council from their con- 
viction under the Combines Investigation Act 
and section 498 of the Criminal Code. The 
hearing of the application was commeniced on 
March 18 and concluded the middle of April. 
Lord Sankey in delivering the judgment of 
the Privy Council on June 6 stated: 

“Such appeals (criminal) must be essen- 
tially matters of Canadian concern, and the 
regulation and control of such appeals would 
thus seem to be a prime element of Canadian 
sovereignty as appertaining to matters of jus- 
tice. Their Lordships see no valid reason 
since the Statute of Westminster why the 
power to regulate or prohibit this type of 
appeal should not be held to be vested in the 
Dominion Parliament”’. 

The case was the first test of the constitu- 
tional validity of the enactment of the ‘Can- 
adian Parliament in 1933 intended to abolish 
appeals to the Privy Council from convictions 
by the Canadian courts in criminal matters. 

The last judgment in the court cases con- 
cerning the Quebec coal combine was given 
on June 21, when the Quebec Court of Appeals 
dismissed: the appeal entered by the Hartt and 
Adair Coal Company, Limited, and four other 
coal companies against their convictions in 
connection with offences similar to those of 
the first group of participants in the combine. 
The conviction of the five firms tried in the 
second group, including the Hartt. and Adair 
company and Scotch Anthracite Coal Com- 
pany, was reported in the Lasour Gazerre. 
February, 1935, p. 145. 

Mr. Justice Walsh on June 21 delivered the 
unanimous judgment of the Appeal ‘Court con- 
firming the convictions. The members of the 
Court who heard the case, in addition to Mr. 
Justice Walsh, were Sir Matthias Tellier, Chief 
Justice; Mr. Justice Bernier, Mr. Justice Le- 
tourneau, and Mr. Justice Galipeault. The 
final judgment stated in part: 

“The crime intended and charged was con- 
tinuous, though its phases and _ incidents 
changed; the intent was always to reap ben- 
efits unduly from the consumer. 

“,. The monopolists needed the distributors, 
and vice versa, to reach the consumer. The 
original parties and subsequent adherents, 
adopting the principle of the former, joined 


to create a monopoly in a commodity, in 
order to maintain their profits. Their success 
is immaterial. 

“Had these machinations of subsequent ad- 
herents not been for the furtherance of the 
common design of the basic contracts, these 
manipulations if independently undertaken 
would have been the overt acts of another 
conspiracy. It would then have been proper 
for this appellant [Hartt and Adair Coal Com- 
pany] to complain that the provisions of law 
were not directed against the same crime. The 
submission cannot be entertained in the pre- 
sent instance, though it was strongly urged. 

“ ..The various motives of the companies, 
their unequal shares, their different partici- 
pation, did not imply a different end, which 
finally was to effect injury to the public. 

“ .. All of the accused companies of the first 
as well as of the second group conspired to 
commit the offences for which they were con- 
demned. I would confirm all the convictions. 
This is the unanimous judgment of the Court.” 

The Quebee coal combine case, which 
related to Canadian importers and distributors 
of British anthracite coal, was the first case 
under the Combines Investigation Act at- 
tempted to be carried to the Privy Council, 
other than that in 1931 when the Privy 'Coun- 
cil upheld the constitutional validity of the 
statute. In the course of the coal combine 
prosecutions fines totalling $43,500 were im- 
posed. Ten firms were convicted as members 
of the combine and one company was acquit- 
ted. 


Subcontractors’ Right Under Woodmen’s 
Lien Act 


A subcontractor brought action under the 
Woodmen’s Lien Act, R.S., N.S. 1923, c. 251, 
claiming a lien upon a lumber company for 
$186.63. The company denied the indebtedness 
and submitted that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to a lien as he did not work as an in- 
dependent contractor. 

The Nova Scotia County Court Judge in 
reviewing the case found that a contractor had 
made an agreement with a subcontractor (the 
plaintiff) whereby the latter was to saw logs 
at. $3 per thousand. The plaintiff employed 
eleven men in the operation and from time to 
time personally engaged in the work. The 
plaintiff’s name did not appear on the pay-roll 
but he personally laboured as indicated for at 
least 75 days. 
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In giving his decision the County Court 
Judge referred to legislation somewhat similar 
to the Nova Scotia Woodmen’s Lien Act, 
which exists in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, and the United 
States. In conclusion the judge states:— 

“In my opinion I cannot do better than quote 
from the judgment of Emery, J., in giving the 
unanimous judgment of a Court consisting of 
six Judges in Littlefield v. Morrill (1903), 97 
Me. 505. The Maine statute is similar in this 
respect to the Nova Scotia Act. He says:— 

“Tt is true, these plaintiffs performed some 
physical labour... but they did not so do 
under the direction of an employer and for 
mere wages. They had not merely hired out 
their personal labour. They had taken a con- 
tract... and were independent in their method 
of doing it, and were carrying out their con- 
tract largely through the labour of others em- 
ployed by them... They were not mere 
labourers working for fixed wages, the rate of 
which would not be varied by circumstances. 
When they laboured themselves it was not for 
wages, but to increase profits by saving wages. 

“Let us suppose that the plaintiff takes a 
contract for $1,000. The wages due to his men 
for which they take liens amount to $1,500 
and he himself at a reasonable rate of pay on 
a quantum meruit has earned $260.Is it con- 
ceivable that in breach of this contract he 
could compel the person who made the con- 
tract with him to stand by while the plaintiff 
abandons his contract and $1,700 is recovered 
of which he received $200 when he had entered 
into a contract to do the whole work for 
$1,000. With deference I adopt the word's of 
Emery, J., above quoted”. 

The plaintiffs claim for a len was dis- 
missed. 

Blade vs Nelson et al, Dominion Law 
Reports, 1935, Vol. 2, page 655. 


Employer Cannot Withhold Part of Employ- 
ees’ Wages as Loan to the Company 

The appellant firm, a candy and biscuit 

manufactory, required its employees to sign 


an agreement whereby, in order to help the 
latter financially and at the same time provide 
a savings fund for themselves, they agreed to 
loan the company a given percentage of their 
hourly rate of wages, such loans bearing in- 
terest at the current savings bank’s rate. As 
the business of the company improved, the 
deduction from the hourly rate would be low- 
ered. The employee could not claim for a 
period of ten years the amounts thus loaned 
the company, so long as he or she was paid 
the interest provided on such loans. No 
dividends were to be paid executives of the 
company until all loans were repaid. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission, 
considered such an agreement as a violation 
of sections 11, lla and 116 of the provincial 
minimum wage legislation, and _ instituted 
legal proceedings against the company con- 
cerned. 

The case was tried by Justice Marin, of the 
Court of Sessions of the Peace, who found the 
defendant company guilty. On appeal by the 
company, the Court of King’s Bench (Criminal 
side) upheld the lower court’s decision and 
found as follows:— 

“Any company summoned for violation of 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Act can not 
advance as a defence plea an agreement signed 
by an employee by which said employee gives 
to the company by way of a loan the differ- 
ence between the actual wages paid and the 
minimum rate of wages provided, the loan to 
be repayable when the financial condition of 
the firm would allow, but at any rate within 
a period of ten years. Furthermore, such an 
agreement between an employer and an em- 
ployee whose wages are under $20 per week is 
null and void for the reason that such an em- 
ployee thereby becomes an associate member 
of the firm.” 


The Court set aside the appeal with costs. 


Stuart Biscuits Co. vs. Rex and Justice 
Marin, mis-en-cause, 1935, Rapports ju- 
diciaires de Québec (Cour supérieure), 
vol. 73, p. 138. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 
NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 


the beginning of July showed further im- © 


provement, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which tabulated returns from 
9,323 firms (each employing a minimum of 15 
persons) in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The staffs of these firms aggregated 934,262 
workers, or 18,516 more than they employed 
on June 1. The index (based upon the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100), stood at 
99-5, compared with 97-6 in the preceding 
month and 101-0 on July 1 of last year. On 
the date in the thirteen preceding years, the 
index was as follows: 1933, 84°5; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 
117-7; 1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 
1924, 97-1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 
88-6. 
smaller than that recorded on July 1, 1934, 
and was also less than the average gain be- 
tween June and July in the experience of the 
last fourteen years. 

At the beginning of July, 1935, the percent- 
age of unemployment reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 
at 15-4, as contrasted with percentages of 
15-9 at the beginning of June, 1985, and with 
18-0 at the beginning of July, 1984. The per- 
centage for July was based on the reports 
tabulated from 1,684 labour organizations, 
including a membership of 161,789 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during June, 1935, showed 
a decline in the total placements effected when 
compared both with the previous month and 
also with the corresponding month a year ago, 
the service group being mainly responsible for 
the loss under the former comparison and 
construction and maintenance, wherein less 
relief work had been provided, under the latter, 
Vacancies in June, 1935, numbered 27,721, 
applications 51,129 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 25,889. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was little changed from the level of the 


3090—13 


The increase on July 1, 1985, was: 


previous month, the figures being $15.94 for 


July and $15.95 for June. Comparative figures 


for certain previous dates are $15.84 for July, 
1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $21.26 for July, 1930; $21.58 
for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was unchanged in 
July from the level of the previous month 
at 71-5 as compared with 72-5 for July, 
1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 97-2 for July, 1929; 100-1 
for July, 1926; 104-8 for July, 1921; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 64-4 
for July, 1914. 

The latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in a 
table on page 712. The index of the physical 
volume of business was nearly four per cent 
lower in June than in May when the highest 
level since 1930 was recorded. Of the prin- 
cipal factors in the index, construction and 
trade employment were higher than in the 
previous month while mineral production, 
manufacturing, electric power output, car- 
loadings, imports and exports declined. The 
business index was 34 per cent higher in June 
than in the same month last year. In this 
comparison mineral production, construction, 
electric power output, trade employment and 
imports were higher while manufacturing, car- 
loadings and exports declined. Information 
available for July shows employment at a. 
higher level than in June but lower than in 
July, 1984, while carloadings numbered less 
than in June but more than in July, 1934. 
Gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways, contracts awarded and sugar manu- 
factured showed gain both as compared with 
the previous month and with July last year. 

During July there were on record twenty- 
five strikes and lockouts involving 7,355 
workers, causing a time loss of 67,888 man 
working days. Three of the disputes accounted 
for over one-half of the workers involved and 
for most of the time loss, namely a strike of 
longshoremen at Vancouver, a sympathetic 
strike of water transport workers at Vancou- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1935 1934 
July June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate..... g 106, 200, 635 99,525,765] 117,495,059] 100,931,175} 104,828,444) 111,430,320 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.............- 48,414,397 46, 738, 689 54,547, 747 44,144,509 46, 185, 892 52,886, 861 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 56, 239, 187 51, 893,189 62,100, 691 56,121,112 58,045,528 57,899,511 

Customs duty collected....... 6,609,801 6, 743,527 7,815,506 6, 849, 795 7,084, 284 9,464,215 
Bank debits to individual . 

PRO GOUTIES ire ocr eis iu catesncce* 9 oa Poe Neca aa 2,710,310, 988] 3,132,208, 619] 2, 767,400,278) 2,602,125,551) 3,128,964, 127 
Bank notes in circulation Hae $5 6. E eR PAS Ese 129,572,582 122, 447,222 132,493 , 947 141,531, 638 127,348, 127 
Bank deposits, savings........ + i Ie ee eee eee 1,425, 837,190] 1,446,488, 415] 1,360,388, 772] 1,364,998, 798) 1,367,515, 700 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............5- 831,032,518] 824,125,882] 850,636,713) 862,302,612} 874,716,290 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks: 5 sn: 3... sie see 92-4 93-8 93-6 81-3 87-2 88-6 

Preferred stocks... .<. 00. sc 25,5 69-6 68-4 68-4 68-1 68-4 68-7 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 80-2 80-4 78-5 83-1 85-4 84-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUM DeRSss cee c oe oP Gere 71-5 71-5 72-3 72-0 72-1 71-1 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

Bet vad td Hlth. «aria tye Heads Oe 15-94 15-95 15-97 15-84 15-78 15-95 
Business failures, number........-)-- 202. - ese eet efeeeeeeee eee cafes cok obldeselees 122 115 132 
Business fnilutes, Rabilrties $492: 222 ect Seep: ats ose e ++ > + hain oF pseu aie © 1,807,700 2,421,000 2,481,510 

(2) Employment, indexnumber, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 99-5 97-6 95-2 101-0 96-6 92-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 15-4 15-9 17-0 18-0 18-5 19-1 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue . 
freight: m.tee « «aleerenps «5 cars 174, 139 178,574 166, 860 173,818 178, 496 172,658 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14, 886,392 13,713, 606 14,047,172 13 , 993 , 275 13,915, 447 14, 767. 854 
Operating expenses....... a ETS eee aiid ck eee ee 11,433,412 11,380, 232 11,003 , 040 11,046,014 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........... Oe tee 10, 189, 871 9,913,938 10, 716, 853 10, 009, 263 10,454,019 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
kines mention ctusc meee» al DRE A 2, See 8,786,059 8,770,025 9, 205,371 8, 253, 684 8,652,091 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOUTS ete orate anaes > sucess] sas Se, ee [Pieicataatucr as. cla 1,719,913, 264!) 1,878, 799,123} 1,720, 649, 893) 1,872,673, 236 
Building permits.............. $ 4,266,224 5,117,066 4, 825,185 3,257,470 2,411,460 2,997,695 
(7?) Contracts awarded......... $ 18,549, 200 18,521,400 16,302,400 14,190,500 12, 208, 900 17,383, 100 
Mineral Production— , 

Piovironie. IES . eae. ie tons 50,513 44,555 45,432 36,759 37,306 38, 189 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 86,101 73, 250 72,811 66, 647 64,012 71,437 

PRECTO-AUOV Scie tec cya: tons 7,269 3, 845 4,978 2,483 2, ae 2,556 

NOR ELT sends cs cet kt okteln ee MISSA ARG eee oe es voce 26,777,539 31, 240,043 28,613,779 25,939,731 

PGIN Gs ees, fe acpyadebaxstae tis iets seus eiae NDS aes ak ctr heir. « «a 27,387,675 22,186,356 21,617, 223 26,132,534 

OD PCL en cach assis sereacsiae piasie sis NS Sel ete eee caetede eae le tae oe peers cas eae 35,772,440 29,484,128 27, 859,099 35, 680,539 

Nicke!. “air Sai eet). (ee HBS 1d ORE EE OE Oe... 11,330,388 10, 660, 423 13,401, 648 10, 033, 939 

Golds hotoes es bh veh OUNCES) 5. cfleraavpat <4 285,772 269, 238 246, 145 240, 279 261,125 

Shi Camatrabes, Ghee ates GUNCES| te te eee iar lit anceu ice eee 1,613, 002 1,287,340 1,161,702 1,508,323 

Coal. 21h ine sae Ehloep ed ok ONS. Ee. sarees be oe 925,114 920, 736 991,023 925,114 1,004,944 
Crude petroleum imports....... SAL || eka eee ai. 131,870,000 113,130,000 116,880, 000 114, 880, 000 98, 880, 000 
FUDD DER TIM POrts.. ce noes c tes cl Tosela cc x eee: 3, 215,000 8, 800, 907 5, 443, 000 4,947,000 4,968,000 
Cotton imports.........+.++8++- lbs.| BR . Fee. 7,397,000 6,316,000 8, 281,000 13,415,000 15,987,000 
Wool, raw, imports...........-- WB. ncaa cee 2,498, 000 902, 000 928, 000 2,417,000 1,583 , 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- : 

finn Din TMI . AERIS WL tS LASSE. «ERA 259 , 725, 824 252304, 338 remote thee AT Reed oe ee ceed ete ape eeeeetens ere 
Flour production, ........4.+.. Drlgthcstieecceer 991,559 1,164,322 1,072, 747 1,127,477 1,175, 483 
(6) Sugar manufactured Een as'g Ibs. 89,975, 627 87,364,302 77,519, 642 83,543, 766 84, 064, 288 41,631,837 
Footwear production.........-PalTS}.............. 1,756,304 2,032.751 1,333, 807 1,726,529 1, 884,996 
Output of central electricstations 

MAY AVELALO.. ac cs cece 5 kK Wel) come eer ekssae 60,530, 000 62, 034,000 52,300,000 56, 954, 900 59,059,000 
Sales of insurance............. Sam ASS. | gees OS es 31,810,000 27,141, 000; 33 , 538,000 32,055,000 32,970,000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS) «peel de « Linepa 232,020 242, 690 208, 240 229, 640 242,540 
Automobiles, passenger production..}.............. 12,276 17,093 8,407 10,810 16,504 
Index of Physical Volume of ; 

BSUSIMOSS 305.5 cok ova dae > cose dep | -berae> auakree. 99-2 103-2 95-7 95-8 99-6 
TNDUSTRIAT, -RODUCTION coe sticcpse 2 = lie mercer sensei 99-7 104-4) 95-6 95-2 99-9 

Mineral produvtion2:20.2. . Pik. . |X. . Renee oe 138-4 147-6 117-2 127-3 146-3 

Manufacturing oc. Sic ox ofan opatoro co's tin eae tiie <0 98-4 105-1 99-0 98-7 100-2 

CC ONSUONCUUM oe tne Soran at cre cho hiek ache 43-7 38-1 34-8 25-1 35-1 

Blectrie powPrtos.. A&:. Sess. SEs TIER . 197-4 198-1 180-6 185-7 188-5 
PISTRISUPION. cshie To > ok Owiey » Seerie= dl tea edn reset 97-8 100-5 96-2 97-5 98-5 

SETAGO CMDIOVINEMG es «sale oto siei’s | araiagais a, cregettter el ~ 122-6 121-2 118-0 119-6 117-8 

@arloadMsa tows .. 0... ROI. AAG. ae 70-6 73-4 72-3 73°4 75-6 

EM POT tS. ates bcjeegite se Seep myrtncel| > <Peehe «Magee s 74-6 84-0 72-2 73-1 82-8 

12) § SAT BLE Peeye RPI WSR OI IER DOES 8 Ol (gincediato CBE 70-0 84-1 76-7 77-1 79-6 








} Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. — 

2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 27, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) ipa =? sete given in periods of four weeks ending July 13, June 15, and May 18, 1935; July 14, June 16, and 
ay 19, , 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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ver and other ports, and a strike of loggers 
in northern Ontario. In June the figures were 
somewhat lower, fourteen disputes, involving 
4,997 workers, causing 57,081 days’ time loss, 
also due chiefly to the three disputes above 
mentioned. In July, 1934, there were thirty- 
two disputes, involving 11,463 workers with a 
time loss of 71,763 working days, the most 
important strike being that of men’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal. Of the twenty- 
five disputes in July, sixteen were recorded as 
terminated, two resulting in favour of the 
workers involved, seven in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned,- compromise settlements 
being reached in five cases, while the results 
of two were recorded as indefinite. The dis- 
putes unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered nine and involved some 2,250 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected, but which had 
not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


The sixth annual supple- 
“Labour Legis- ment to the volume 
lation in “Labour Legislation in 
Canada in 1934” Canada as existing Decem- 

ber 31, 1928” has been pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour under 
the title: “Labour Legislation in Canada, 
1934.” This supplement follows the lines of 
former reports, containing the text of the 
various Dominion and Provincial labour laws, 
together with certain Orders in Council and 
a number of regulations made under statutory 
authority, notes being added to the text to 
interpret new amendments. The legislation 
of 1934 covers a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding the protection of wages, hours of 
labour, the employment of women and chi- 
dren, workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
relief and land settlement, safety and health 
of workers, licensing of workmen, pensions, in- 
surance, etc. New legislation in Canada is 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre on the con- 
clusion of each session. 

The, main volume in this series may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar, the charge for each of the six an- 
nual supplements being 25 cents. 


According to the terms of 


Personnel of the Employment and Social 


Commission Insurance Act (Lasour Ga- 
administering zETTE, February, 1985, page 
Social Insurance 135; July, 1935, page 617) 
Act provision was made for the 


“appointment of a commis 
sion to administer this enactment. On July 20, 
the personnel of this Commission was an- 
nounced to be as follows: Hon. Gordon S. 
Harrington, former Prime Minister of Nova 


Scotia, chairman; Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, workers’ representative; and Mr. N. 
‘Roméo Beaudet, an executive of the Con- 
federation Life Assurance Company, eni- 
ployers’ representative. The commissioners 
will hold office for ten years, and must devote 
their whole time to the duties of their office. 

They are to undertake investigations for 
the purpose of making proposals to the Gov- 
ernor in Council for the extension of insurance 
to employments at present excepted from the 
Act, for assisting during unemployment per- 
sons who are ordinarily employed in excepted 
employments and those who, while ordinarily 
employed in insurable employment, are not for 
the time being entitled to benefit, and for 
providing, in co-operation with educational 
authorities or otherwise, physical and indus- 
trial training and instruction for the unem- 
ployed with a view to their rehabilitation. 
The Commission is to organize and maintain 
an employment service for the Dominion with 
regional divisions and employment offices with- 
in each division, 


In the amendment made to 
the Criminal Code at the 
recent session of Parlia- 
ment whereby it is made an 
offence for any person en- 
gaged in commerce or in- 
dustry to discriminate in any 
sale against competitors of the purchaser by 
granting rebates or discounts not available to 
such competitors, it was stipulated that the 
provision should not prevent a co-operative 
society of producers or consumers, or a Co- 
operative wholesale society, returning to its 
members dividends on their purchases from 
the society or on their sales to it. The section 
was added to the Criminal Code on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads. 


Dividends of 
co-operatives 
exempt from 
Criminal Code 
Amendment 


The first bulletin of the 


Bulletin of Industrial Law Research 
Industrial Council of the Workers’ 
Law Research Educational Association of 
Council Ontario has recently been 


published in mimeograph 
form. The author (Professor N. A. MacKen- 
zie) describes briefly the machinery of the 
Organization, the composition of the Govern- 
ing Body and of the International Labour 
Conference, pointing out the part taken by 
Canada in both. In view of the position taken 
by the Government of Canada at the recent 
session of Parliament as to the legislative 
powers of the Dominion Parliament with 
respect to the draft conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Professor Mac- 
Kenzie sets out extracts from the judgments 
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of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil in 1931 in the aerial navigation and radio 
cases on which the opinion of the Government 
is based. In both these cases, the Privy Coun- 
cil found that the Dominion had exclusive 
jurisdiction to give effect to the two inter- 
national treaties concerned. An outline is 
given, also, of the constitutional aspect of 
the draft conventions as it formerly was con- 
sidered to be and the action taken by the 
Dominion in regard to those deemed to be 
within federal jurisdiction. 


A survey of unemployment 


Unemployment among young people in To- 
among young ronto was recently under- 
people in taken at the request of the 
Toronto Mayor’s Youth Committee 


with the co-operation of the 

Employment Service of Canada. Registration 
centres were set up in the Y.M.C.A.’s and in 
some of the churches and it is estimated that 
75 per cent of young men, between 16 and 22 
years of age, looking for jobs in the city of 
Toronto, presented themselves at the centres 
and outlined their training and experience. 

Of the 3,293 thus registered, 1,331 sought 
positions as workers in factories, 402 in offices, 
326 as improvers, 275 auto-mechanic chauf- 
feurs, 266 in industrial plants, 163 as sales 
clerks, 160 as messengers, 128 technical posi- 
tions, 51 labourers, 41 stenographers, 17 build- 
ing trades, 10 typists, 10 professional, and 113 
miscellaneous. 

Hight of the 3,293 were university graduates, 
1,183 had technical school training and 629 had 
completed senior fourth. 


A report has recently been 
issued by the Home Office 
Departmental Committee of 
Great Britain which en- 
quired into the employ- 
ment of women and young 
persons on the two-shift system. The com- 
mittee recommend that the temporary pro- 
visions of the Act of 1920 should be made 
permanent, but with certain modifications of 
law and procedure. The temporay provisions 
allow employment of women and young per- 
sons of the age of sixteen years and upwards 
in factories and workshops on a system of two 
day-shifts between the hours of 6 a.m. and 
10 p.m. 

In the opinion of the Committee the value 
of the system to industry for a variety of 
purposes has been clearly established. In 
particular, it has enabled many branches of 
industry to meet changing conditions of- trade 
and employment and has facilitated important 
new developments. More especially in the 
highly mechanized industries it helps manu- 
facturers to reduce costs of production and to 


Employment 
on two-day 
shift system 

in Great Britain 


meet foreign competition. As a method of 
meeting seasonal rushes of work, short notice 
orders demanding quick delivery, break-downs, 
and other forms of pressure, it is more elastic 
than overtime and, from the point of view 
of fatigue, preferable for the worker. 


Reference has been made jin 
Federal Housing previous issues of the 


Administration Lasour Gazette (Septem- 
in the United ber, 1934, page 826, and No- 
States vember, 1934, page 989) to 


the purpose of the National 
Housing Act of the United States, 1934, and its 
program. After a year’s activity the results 
of the Act are summarized in the first report 
of the Federal Housing Administration, as 
follows: Number of financial institutions now 
making loans of this type and operating on 
this plan, 3,997, representing 71 per cent of 
the total commercial banking resources of 
the country; amount of loans _ insured, 
$30,450,583; loans reported during month of 
December at rate of $398,000 per day; num- 
ber of loans insured, 72,658; average amount 
of loan, $419; average duration of loans, 28 
months; number of chairmen appointed for 
campaign for repair and modernization, 4,931; 
number of communities organized, 3,822; num- 
ber of house-to-house canvass calls made, 
3,070,274; number of canvasses completed, 257; 
number of daily newspapers carrying better 
housing sections, 1,071; number of lines of 
newspaper advertising developed as a result 
of the better-housing campaign, 19,770,073; 
estimated total modernization and repair work 
developed, $210,833,974; estimated weekly 
average of repair and modernization work 
developed during the month of December, 
$17,760,000; estimated employment being cur- 
rently finished due to Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration modernization and repair, 750,000; 
expenditures of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to date, $1,739,770.36; estimated cost of 
furnishing employment, assuming all expendi- 
tures devoted to modernization program 
$2.32 per person. 


It was explained that at the time the 
National Housing Act was passed, there were, 
on the one hand, home owners who were al- 
lowing properties to fall into disrepair, and 
were failing to keep them up-to-date in con- 
venience, livability, and attractiveness. On 
the other hand, stood unemployed workers in 
the building trades, lumbering, brickmaking, 
transportation, and allied occupations; plants 
were idle or running only part time in vir- 
tually all of the heavy industries. The normal 
channels of credit needed reopening to assist 
in bringing about a revival of repair work 
and new building after several years of 
lowered activity. 
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Indicating the problem of home financing, 
the report stated: ‘“ Many financial institu- 
tions, responsible for the safe investment of 
funds of their depositors, accumulating in 
increasing amounts, were receptive to a plan 
providing productive outlet for such funds. 
Other institutions with good home mortgages 
in their portfolios were temporarily out of 
the mortgage market because the traditional 
home mortgage is not a readily liquid asset. 
A large proportion of the institutions, repre- 
senting millions of small savings depositors, 
were not able because of law or tradition, or 
both, to make mortgage loans of more than 
50 or 60 per cent of the appraised value, 
whereas the most urgent demand is for first 
mortgages from 60 to 80 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the property. 

“‘Representatives of all groups concerned— 
the general public, business, labour, and finance 
—Jjoined with the Government in devising a 
program for releasing credit and establishing 
the home financing of the country on a sounder 
basis. They proposed to participate in a coun- 
try-wide movement for the improvement of 
housing standards and conditions. 


“Following the passage of the National 
Housing Act, and as a result of the activities 
of the Federal Housing Administration, a 
national-better-housing movement has been jn- 
augurated and is in full swing.” 


The Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office 
in a special session at Gen- 
eva accepted an invitation 
given by Mr. Garcia Oldini, 
government delegate of 
Chili, who proposed that a regional inter- 
national labour conference should be held at 
Santiago de Chile, and that all the States of 
America should participate in it. 

Accordingly the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was authorized to in- 
vite, in agreement with the Chilean Govern- 
ment, all the States of America, Members of 
the Organization to take part in the proposed 
regional Conference. They would be asked to 
send tripartite delegations composed of two 
Government delegates, one employers’ dele- 
gate and one workers’ delegate, together with 
the necessary technical advisers. 

This Conference at Santiago de Chile which 
will open on December 30, 1935, will have 
the following questions on its agenda: 

(a) Examination of the situation of exist- 
ing International Labour Conventions as con- 
cerns ratification and application with special 
reference to Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions dealing with social insurance and Con- 
ventions and Recommendations dealing with 
the conditions of work of women and children; 


International 
Labour Con- 
ference at 
Santiago 


(b) Examination of questions which might 
form the subject of future discussions at the 
International Labour Conference. 





There were 5,480 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
month of July, this being the largest number 
during any month this year, and compares 
with 4,325 during June, and 5,489 during July 
a year ago. 

The fatal accidents numbered 29, as-com- 
pared with 23 in June, and 27 in July of 1934. 
The total benefits awarded amounted to 
$420 427.47, of which $340,768.07 was for com- 
pensation and $79,659.40 for medical aid. 





Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
has been chosen president of the Congress by 
the Executive Council, succeeding Mr. Tom 
Moore, who retired on his appointment as a 
member of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission of Canada. Mr. Draper will con- 
tinue to act in the position of president and 
secretary-treasurer until the election of 
officers takes place at the Halifax conven- 
tion which convenes September 16, 1935. 





The Board of Directors of the Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines Limited have de- 
cided to offer to all employees of the Hollin- 
ger mine a group life insurance policy and 
also the opportunity of joining in the estab- 
lishment of a savings fund plan for the bene- 
fit of employees. 

The first part of the plan involves a group 
life insurance policy which will be paid for 
entirely by the mine. The second part of 
the plan is for the purpose of assisting em- 
ployees to build up a fund from which they 
will receive benefits when they leave the com- 
pany. Employees joining this savings fund 
plan will make a contribution from each pay 


‘which will accumulate at interest. The com- 


pany will supplement these contributions by 
an additional 20 per cent. An employee 
leaving before completing five years’ service 
will receive a refund of his own contributions 
and the contributions made by the mine on 
his behalf together with interest in excess of 
three per cent per year. ) 

Each employee contributing to the savings 
fund plan will receive in addition a group 
life insurance policy of $250, the cost of 
which will be paid by the mine. In the event 
of death, at any time, the beneficiary of an 
employee, contributing to the savings fund 
plan, will receive the full amount of life in- 
surance then in force together with the em- 
ployee’s contributions with interest and the 
mine’s contributions to the fund with interest. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HWE applications for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour recently as fol- 
lows :— 


(1) From certain employees of the corpora- 
tion of the city of Winnipeg being linemen, 
cablemen, linemen’s helpers, troublemen and 
groundmen, members of the Civic Linemen’s 
Association. These men, thirty-five in num- 
ber, are employed in connection with the 
Hydro Electric, Police, Fire Alarm and Street 
Lighting Departments of Winnipeg. They 
request certain changes in working conditions, 
including full compensation in case of acci- 
dent, the Civic administration to pay one- 
third of the wages in addition to the two- 
thirds now paid by the Provincial Compensa- 
tion Board; payment of a weekly wage to 
include holidays, instead of payment on an 
hourly basis with no payment for holidays 
as at present; and that, in connection with 
the 40-hour week which they are now working, 
the 40 hours shall be in the first five days of 
the week, after which time and one-half shall 
be paid. The men also desire a signed agree- 
ment. A representative of the Department 
of Labour interviewed the parties concerned 
in Winnipeg and it was arranged that the 
employees’ complaints would be referred to the 
legislative committee of the City Council for 
consideration at an early date, the Board 
application to be held in abeyance in the 
meantime. 


(2) From employees of the Sandwich, Wind- 
sor and Amherstburg Railway Company being 
members of Division No. 616 (Windsor) of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. Ap- 
proximately 182 persons are stated to be af- 
fected by the dispute. Two points are sub- 
mitted in the application for determination, 
first, whether or not 171 union men should 
be compelled to work with 11 non-union men, 
and, second, if the Board of Management has 
the right to refuse a request to meet the 
accredited representatives of the men as pro- 
vided in an agreement between the company 
and the union. The members of the union 
had gone on strike on July 13 for a period of 
twenty-four hours when their demand that 
the 11 employees should be required to join 
the union was refused; it was also alleged 
that the request of the employees’ committee 
for a conference between the railway com- 
mission and the union and non-union men had 
been denied. The proposal of the City Council 


that the men return to work and submit the 
dispute to arbitration was adopted by the men, 
who thereupon applied to the Department of 
Labour for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. Upon receipt of the application 
a departmental representative was instructed 
to visit Windsor and confer with the interested 
parties. 


(3) From seventy-five employees in the Gas 
Production and Distribution Service of the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, being members 
of the Gas Workers Unit, One Big Union. The 
cause of the dispute was stated to be the 
dismissal of three employes, who, according 
to the claims of the applicants, were senior 
to others in the service of the company and 
should therefore be given preference of em- 
ployment. An officer of the Department of 
Labour conferred with the parties concerned 
in Winnipeg, and as a result of his mediation 
a basis of settlement was reached whereby 
preference of re-employment will be given to 
the three men involved as soon as the gas 
rehabilitation service is resumed, or, if this 
service is not commenced within a short period, 
when a vacancy occurs in the Gas Distribution 
Department, provided the men are competent 
to fill the vacant positions. The question of 
their efficiency is to be determined by the 
company. Procedure under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act will accordingly be 
unnecessary. 


(4) From certain employees of the London 
and Port Stanley Railway being clerks, shop- 
men, sectionmen, agents, despatchers, motor- 
men, conductors, brakemen, baggagemen, etc., 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employes. The dispute covered by the 
application relates to the employees’ request 
for improved wage rates, an agreement having 
been already reached between the London 
and Port Stanley Railway Commission and 
the employees regarding working conditions. 
The Railway Commissioners claimed, however, 
that in making application for a Conciliation 
Board the employees violated an understand- 
ing reached with the Commission in regard 
to further negotiations concerning wage rates, 
and as a consequence the Commission instruct- 
ed the manager of the railway not to sign or 
put into effect the agreement regarding working 
conditions. After the application was received 
in the Department of Labour a departmental 
officer visited London in connection with this 
dispute, and, as a result of a conference which 
he arranged between the parties concerned, 
the Commission agreed that at its next meet- 
ing a motion would be passed instructing the 
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manager to sign the agreement regarding 
working conditions to take effect as from 
August 1, 1985. The Commission further 
agreed that the question of wages would be 
open for further negotiations and that these 
negotiations would start immediately. 

(5) From certain employees of the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, Manitoba Power Com- 
pany, Limited, Northwestern Power Company, 
Limited, and Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 
Winnipeg Railway Company. Ninety-six em- 
ployees, members of the Association of Sub- 
Station and Hydro Plant Employees, are 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which relates to the men’s request for increased 
wages and certain changes in working con- 
ditions. A representative of the Department 
has been instructed to confer with the parties 
concerned in Winnipeg regarding this appli- 
cation. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
July 16 to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Telegraphs and certain 
of its employees throughout Canada being 
repeater attendants, radio attendants, manager- 
operators and operators, members of Canadian 
National System Division No. 48, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of North America. The 
membership of the Board is as follows: Mr. 
L. B. Spencer, K.C., Welland, Ontario, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members, Messrs. Geoffrey 8S. 
O’Brian and H. P. Green, both of Toronto, 
nominated by the employer and employees 
respectively. The application in this matter 
was received from the employees on May 27 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1935, page 512). 

The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established on July 12 to 
deal with a dispute between various metal 
mines in the Bridge River District in British 
Columbia and certain of their employees, 
being underground and surface workers (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 607) was com- 
pleted on July 25 by the appointment of His 
Honour, Judge J.C. McIntosh of Victoria, B.C., 


as Chairman of the Board, the appointment 
being made by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members, Messrs. T. W. 
Bingay and W. A. Pritchard, both of Van- 
couver, B.C., nominees of the companies and 
employees respectively. 

It was reported in the July issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 607, that the findings 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with a wages dispute between the 
Western Stevedore Company, Limited, and 
the Canadian National Railways, on the one 
hand, and certain of their employees at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, on the other hand, 
being truckers, stowers, loaders, sealers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, had been rejected by 
the employing companies, and that subse- 
quent mediation by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour had failed to solve the issue. 
While the result of a secret ballot taken about 
July 21 amongst the employees showed 98 
per cent in favour of a strike, the employees 
were not called out, arrangements having been 
made by the Honourable W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, and the Honourable Dr. 
R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways and 
Canals, to meet the committee representing 
the employees in Ottawa on July 31. These 
Ministers also conferred with representatives 
of the employing companies, and arranged a 
joint conference between the representatives 
of the employees and employers which was 
held later in the same day. While an agree- 
ment was not reached at this conference, 
certain concession were offered by the em- 
ployers which are now receiving consideration 
by the men. Owing to a misunderstanding a 
cessation of work for one-half hour by the 
employees of the Canadian National Railways 
at Port Arthur occurred on July 25. These 
employees had been informed erroneously 
that the employees of the Western Stevedore 
Company at Fort William had gone on strike. 
Upon learning that this was not the case, they 
immediately returned to work. 


Prosecution under Section 6] of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


On June 17, while the ss. Southolm, owned 
and operated by Frank Waterhouse and Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, was lying at the 
Empire Canal wharf, Esquimalt, British Co- 
lumbia, ten of the crew refused duty in sym- 
pathy with the longshoremen who were on 
strike in Vancouver. Charges were laid by the 
Master of the ship, Captain R. B. Bennett, 
against the crew under Section 288 (G) of 
the Canada Shipping Act, and against Patrick 
Driscoll, organizer of the Waterfront Workers’ 


Union, under Section 61 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for inciting the crew 
of the vessel to go on strike. The case against 
the ten sailors under the Canada Shipping Act 
was dismissed by the magistrate. On July 5 
Patrick Driscoll appeared before Stipendary 
Magistrate George Jay in the Provincial Police 
Court, Victoria, British Columbia. He was 
found guilty and was sentenced to a fine of 
$500 or three months in prison. Section 61 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
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under which this sentence was passed, reads 
as follows:— 

“61. Any person who incites, encourages or 
aids in any manner any employer to declare 
or continue a lockout, or any employee to 
go or continue on strike, contrary to the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall be guilty of an offence 


and liable to a fine of not less than fifty 
dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars. 
1907, c. 20, s. 60.” 

The Act applies to mines and industries 
connected with public utilities, including rail- 
ways, steamships, telegraph and telephone 
lines, etc. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1935, TO JULY 31, 1935 


(a; ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 

by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes occur- 
ring in industries coming directly under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, preliminary Inquiries 
and mediation by officers of the Department 
result in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period from April 1, 1935, to July 31, 
1935. (An article covering the period De- 
cember 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, appeared 
in the Lasour (Gazerts, April, 1935, page 317.) 

Coal Miners, Drumheller, Alta—On March 
5, 1935, negotiations were opened betiween rep- 
resentatives of the coal miners employed in 
the Drumheller field, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 18, and 


representatives of the mine operators relating, 


to a new wage agreement which involved, on 
the part of the miners, an increased wage 


scale. This conference was adjourned until 
March 20 and, as no basis of agreement could 
be found at this latter conference, it was 
unanimously decided that the services of the 
western representative of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour be requested. Following this 
request the departmental officer proceeded to 
Drumheller and upon his arrival there held 
several joint conferences with the interested 
parties but was unsuccessful in bringing the 
disputants into agreement. Finally he pro- 
posed im writing a compromise settlement 
which, in the main, was acceptable to the 
miners but was refused by the operators. As 
a direct settlement could not be made the 
miners applied for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Aict. It 
is stated that 1,350 miners are directly affected. 
Booming Ground Employees, Vancouver, 
B.C —Approximately 100 men employed on 
the booming grounds, Port of Vancouver, 
members of the Vancouver Export Log Work- 
ers’ Association, went on strike on April 5, 
1935, demanding a signed agreement with the 
British Columbia Log Exporters’ Association, 
which would embody increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions, the negotiations 
which had taken place having proved unsuc- 
cessful. Following this action, longshoremen, 
members of the Vancouver, New Westminster 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
in sympathy with the strikers, refused to 
load logs on certain ships, thereby tieing 
up operations. A conciliation officer of the 
department, who at ‘that time was in Alberta, 
was instructed to proceed to Vancouver to 
offer his assistance to the interested parties. 
Following his arrival conferences were held and 
a signed agreement was subsequently brought 
about. Work was resumed on April 25. 
Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q.—Longshore- 
men in the Port of Montreal, members of the 
Association of Syndicated ‘Longshoremen, 
ceased work on the afternoon of May 1, 1935, 
demanding improvements in their working 
conditions, particularly in respect to ‘the 
weight of sling loads. There are approximately 
3,500 members of this association, of whom it 
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is said 2,000 were actually employed at the 
time of the cessation of work. The strike 
immediately tied up operations on a large 
number of ships in port at that time. ‘The 
Montreal representative of the Department 
of Labour, in the capacity of mediator, at 
once interviewed representatives of the strikers 
as well as of the Shipping Federation, and 
arranged joint conferences. On the morning 
of May 2 an agreement was reached with rep- 
resentatives of the longshoremen with the 
understanding that the men would return to 
work the following afternoon. Ib developed, 
however, that this agreement did not meet 
with the approval of ‘the membership. Addi- 
tional demands were made and the strike con- 
tinued. Negotiations followed and on the 
morning of May 4 the Harbour Commissioners 
of Montreal intervened, calling a conference of 
officials of the Shipping Federation and of the 
Association of Syndicated Longshoremen. A 
settlement of the issue was brought about, 
the men securing their full demands and re- 
turning to work the same afternoon. 

Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—On May 7, 
1935, an application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of ‘Labour 
from officials of District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, on behalf of coal miners, 
members of that organization, The applica- 
tion, which covered miners employed by 
twelve coal mining companies operating in 
the Edmonton field, stated that the employers 
had refused to grant their demand for an in- 
crease in wages of 25 per cent and to adjust 
certain inequalities. It was stated that 700 
men were directly affected. Representatives 
of the mine operators and officials of the 
union intimated that the services of the west- 
ern representative of the Federal Department 
of Labour might be helpful in finding a solu- 
tion of the dispute and this officer was in- 
structed accordingly. On May 14 the depart- 
mental officer conferred with the interested 
parties in Calgary, and it was verbally agreed 
that no action would be taken toward the 
establishment of a board at that particular 
time. The latter part of July a further under- 
standing was reached that the matter would 
be allowed to remain in abeyance pending 
the report of a ‘Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation dealing with a similar dispute in 
the Drumbheller field, it being anticipated that 
such report would be forthcoming shortly. 

Longshoremen, Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B.C.—Early in 1935 members of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association gave notice 
to the Shipping Federation at the Port of 
Vancouver that they desired.to reopen their 
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agreement, requesting wage increases and 
changed conditions of employment. During 
the latter part of April and in May corre- 
spondence was exchanged between representa- 
tives of both groups for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a ‘basis of negotiations. It became evi- 
dent to this department that the dispute 
might lead to a strike being called without 
proper negotiations having taken place, and 
the western representative brought to the at- 
tention of both parties the requirements of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
this respect, at the same time stating that the 
conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour was available upon request. Friction 
developed over several matters, including the 
notification on May 23 of the Waterfront 
Workers’ Association that after May 26 des- 
patching of gangs of longshoremen would be 
done by the union, notwithstanding the fact 
that the agreement in effect provided that 
such despatching be done by the Shipping 
Federation. As a result, in the latter part of 
May, the Shipping Federation made applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the various matters in dispute. \A board 
was established promptly and both parties 
notified accordingly. Shortly thereafter a tele- 
gram was received from the Shipping Federa- 
tion withdrawing their application. The 
longshoremen had refused to load certain cargo 
which had been received from Powell River, 
where a longshoremen’s dispute was in progress, 
and the Shipping Federation thereupon noti- 
fied the Waterfront Workers’ Association that 
the agreement was cancelled. Following this 
the longshoremen ceased work on other ships 
as well, and a sympathetic strike of various 
classes of water transport workers occurred. 
The request of the Shipping Federation was 
not granted, and both parties were requested 
by telegram to nominate persons to act as 
board members, and were further urged to 
permit the dispute to be dealt with through 
board procedure. No reply was received from 
the employees’ association, they having pre- 
viously protested against a board being estab- 
lished.. The Shipping Federation advised that 
they were not agreeable to board procedure 
inasmuch as they had entered into an agree- 
men. with another union recently organized. 
In recent weeks a conciliation officer of the 
Federal Department of Labour has on a num- 
ber of occasions conferred with the interested 
parties and also brought about joint con- 
ferences with the object of finding a basis 
of settlement of the whole matter, but un- 
fortunately these efforts have been without 
success. It was stated that 927 workers were 
directly affected by this dispute. 
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Track Department Employees, Winnipeg, 
Man.—On April 27, 1935, the Department of 
Labour received an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes Jdn- 
vestigation Act from employees of the Track 
Department, Winnipeg Electric Company, 
members of Winnipeg ‘Electric Trackmen’s 
Unit, One Big Union, to deal with a dispute 
which had arisen between this group of em- 
ployees and the company officials. It was al- 
leged that one of their members had been 
laid off in violation of the seniority clause of 
the existing agreement, and that direct nego- 
tiations had failed to settle the issue. The 
applicants were advised by the Department 
of Labour that inasmuch as negotiations were 
to shortly take place between representatives 
of various classes of employees and officials 
of the Winnipeg Electric Company on matters 
respecting wages and working conditions this 
particular question should also be dealt with 
at that time; further that if it should be 
necessary to establish a board to deal with 
these other matters then this particular case 
could be referred to the same Board for ad- 
justment. Under date of May 23, the appli- 
cants advised the department that all matters 
in dispute had been adjusted, and requested 
that the board application be withdrawn. 


Textile Workers, Valleyfield, P.Q—On May 
13, 1935, a delegation representing employees 
in the plant of the Dominion Textile Com- 
‘pany at Valleyfield, P.Q., interviewed in Mont- 
real, the representative of the Federal De- 
partment of Labour in that city, complaining 
of low wages and certain conditions of em- 
ployment. They also alleged discrimination 
against a number of employees on account of 
their affiliation with the National Catholic 
Syndicate, and stated that there was danger 
of a strike occurring. Approximately 1,700 
employees were involved. The departmental 
representative, in the capacity of conciliator, 
took this matter up with the managing direc- 
tor of the company and arranged for a con- 
ference between the delegation and officials 
of the company, which took place that after- 
noon. At the meetings at which the conciliator 
was present, all points raised by the delega- 
tion were discussed in a very frank and friendly 
manner and the misunderstandings which had 
heretofore existed were apparently cleared up. 
The Department of Labour has not received 
any further reports on the subject. 


Steamship Clerks, Checkers, Stowers, Load- 
ers, etc., Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont — 
In the December, 1934, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE reference was made to a dispute in+ 
volving truckers, stowers, loaders. sealers, 
checkers, assistant foremen and clerks, mem- 


bers of the International Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, employed by 
the Western Stevedore Company, Limited, and 
the ‘Canadian National Railways at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ontario, and to the 
establishment, in November, of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the matter. The report (majority) of this 
Board was received in the department on 
April 27, 1935, and, while it did not meet the 
requests of the employees in respect to wages, 
substantial increases were recommended. The 
report was accepted by the employees’ rep- 
resentatives but the employing companies re- 
fused to make the recommendations effective. 
A wage deduction of 20 per cent had been re- 
duced to 10 per cent by May 1, as for certain 
classes of railway employees. On or about 
June 19, the employees, by a show of hands, 
authorized the taking of a strike ballot. Fol- 
lowing this a conciliation officer of the De- 
partment of Labour visited the Head of the 
Lakes and Winnipeg and conferred with of- 
ficials of the employing companies and with 
committees of the employees with the object 
of finding, if possible, an acceptable basis of 
settlement. The employers, however, would 
not agree to make effective the board’s recom- 
mendations in respect to wages, nor would 
they agree to any further concessions in that 
direction. A strike ballot was taken which 
resulted in an overwhelming majority for 
strike action. Following this vote the vice- 
president of the union brought the matter to 
the attention of the Prime ‘Minister by tele- 
graph and requested that a commititee of the 
employees be given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the situation with him. In the absence 
of the Prime Minister, the Honourable W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Labour, and the Honour- 
able Dr. R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways 
and ‘Canals, conferred, in ‘Otitawa, with a com- 
mittee of the men on July 381, and on the 
same day also held a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Western Stevedore Company, Limited. As 
a result of these discussions a joint conference 
between these groups was arranged for the 
same afternoon. It is understood that certain 
concessions in respect to wages were offered 
by the employers and, while a definite settle- 
ment was not reached at the time, there was 
reason to believe that an adjustment of the 
difficulty might be anticipated. 


Railway Shopmen, Winnipeg, Man—In 
January, 1985, an application was received in 
the Department of Labour from shopmen em- 
ployed in the Fort Rouge Shops, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Winnipeg, Manitoba, members 
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of the Fort Rouge Railroad Workers’ Unit, One 
Big Union, for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute arising out of alleged discrim- 
ination against two of their members. Fol- 
lowing receipt of this application mterviews 
took place between officials of the Canadian 
National Railways and officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and correspondence was car- 
ried on over a period of several months. In 
June word was received in the department 
that this dispute had been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, and tthe board application was with- 
drawn. 


Metal Miners, Bridge River District, B.C — 
On May 5, 1935, and following days, approxi- 
mately 800 metal miners employed at five 
mines in the Bridge River area, B.C., went 
on strike, demanding increased wages. ‘The 
matter was investigated by officials of the 
provincial Government, who urged the men 
to resume work and refer the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. On 
the suggestion of the provincial Minister of 
Tabour and Mines, the employers offered a 
substantial increase in wage rates and on May 
22nd approximately 700 miners employed at 
the Pioneer, Bralorne and Bradian mines re- 
turned to work pending the establishment 
and report of a Board of ‘Conciliation and 
Investigation. A conciliation officer of the 
Federal Department of Labour assisted in 
this matter and urged the remaining strikers 
to follow the same course. Early in June 
work was resumed in the Wayside mine, and 
on June 25 the Department of Labour re- 
ceived applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation on 
behalf of the miners employed by the Congress 
Gold Mines, Limited; the Wayside 'Consoli- 
dated ‘Gold Mines, Limited; the Bralorne 
Mines, Limited; the Bradian Mines, Limited; 
and the Pioneer Mines, Limited. One board 
was promptly established to deal with the 
several disputes. The employees of the 
Congress Mines, a very few in number, were 
still on strike at the time the application for 
« board was made but resumed work before 
the board was fully constituted. 


Street Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 
—In the latter part of June, 1935, officials 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union, Winnipeg, Manitoba, discussed 
with a conciliation officer of the Department 
of Labour, then in Winnipeg, the matter of 
the dismissal by the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany of two of their members, one being a 
motorman, the other a busman, and requested 
that these cases be taken up with the em- 
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ploying company. Following this discussion 
the conciliator interviewed the vice-president 
in charge of operations, Winnipeg Electric 
Company, and found that the company would 
not agree to reinstate these men in their 
former positions. Another position had been 
accepted by one of the men, but in regard to 
the other man there was no opening avail- 
able although it was intimated that in due 
course it might be possible to find a posi- 
tion which he would be qualified to fill. The 
vice-president further stated that employment 
as ticket collector would be found for this 
man provided the union would agree ito grant 
him seniority in this capacity. At the end of 
July the dispute was still receiving depart- 
mental attention. 


Structural Steel Workers, Winnipeg, Man.— 
Approximately 40 steel workers, members of 
the Structural Steel and Ornamental Iron 
Workers’ Unit, One Big Union, employed by 
the Dominion Bridge Company, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, ceased work on June 20, 1935, de- 
manding an increase in the hourly wage rate 
from 75 cents to 90 cents. A conciliator of 
the federal Department of Labour, with the 
approval of the business agent of the union, 
visited Winnipeg and held conferences with 
the interested parties over a period of several 
days, which resulted in a settlement being 
effected on June 26 on the basis of an hourly 
rate of 80 cents. The steel workers resumed 
work the following morning. 


Cigar Makers, Montreal, P.Q—Approxi- 
mately 150 cigar makers, members of Local 
No. 58, ‘Cigar ‘Makers’ International Union of 
America, Montreal, P.Q., employed by Benson 
& Hedges, Limited, ceased work on July 3, 
1935, demanding increases in piece work rates. 
Upon a request for mediation being made by 
the employees’ representative to the Honour- 
alble Mr. Gordon, Minister of Labour, the 
minister instructed the departmental repre- 
sentative in Montreal to urge the employers 
to confer with a committee of the strikers 
and the international representative of the 
union for ithe purpose of finding a solution of 
the dispute. The employers agreed to meet 
this committee and the conferences which 
followed resulted in an understanding being 
reached which was acceptable to both parties. 
The strikers resumed work on July 10. 


Pilchard Fishermen, West Coast of Vancou- 
ver Island, B.C —Early in June, 1935, a dis- 
pute developed between Federal Union No. 
44. United Fishermen of British ‘Columbia, 
and the Meal, Oil and Salt Fish Section of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
regard to the price per ton to be paid for 
pilchard fish during the 1935 season. On 
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July 2 a conference of the interested parties 
was held in the offices of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, at Vancouver, and it was 
ascertained that the fishermen were insisting 
upon a rate of $2.50 per ton. The operators 
had offered $2.25 per ton. The departmental 
mediator suggested that the matter be de- 
cided by arbitration but this was not accept- 
able to the fishermen, and it was finally 
agreed that a vote of the men would be 
taken in regard to the acceptance of the offer 
of $2.25 per ton, At a meeting of the fisher- 
men held on July 6, the offer of the operators 
was refused. A joint conference of representa- 
tives of the union and the operators was 
held on July 8 but neither side would re- 
cede from its position. On July 9 the medi- 
ator held separate conferences with the execu- 
tive boards of both parties to the dispute and 
finally submitted a compromise proposal on 
the basis of $2.35 per ton. This was accepted 
by the fishermen at a meeting held on the 
10th and was also agreed to by the operators. 
The settlement was covered by signed agree- 
ment, and the fishermen and operators pro- 
ceeded to the fishing grounds on the after- 
noon of July 11. 

Operating Engineers, Hamilton, Ont—On 
July 3, 1935, an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 


vestigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was received in the 
Department of Labour from locom otive, 


hoisting and stationary engineers and fire- 
men, members of Local Union No. 700, 
International Brotherhood of Operating En- 
gineers, employed by the Hamilton By- 
Product Coke Owens, Limited, Hamilton, to 
deal with a dispute involving the demand of 
the men for an increase in wages of 20 per 
cent, shorter working hours and certain other 
changes in conditions of employment. The 
application stated that 44 men were directly 
affected by this dispute and 55 indirectly 
affected. A conciliation officer of the Depart- 
men of Labour visited Hamilton on July 10 
and held separate and joint conferences with 
the parties directly concerned. Finally an 
understanding was reached which appeared to 
be acceptable to the employees’ representa- 
tives and it was agreed that the board applica- 
tion would be withdrawn. Some misunder- 
standing arose later, however, over the word- 
ing of the agreement to be signed, and at the 
end of July the matter was still receiving 
departmental consideration. 


Street Railway Employees, Edmonton, Alta. 
—In the latter part of May, 1935, the Mayor 
of the City of Edmonton requested the ser- 
vices of a conciliation officer of the federal 
Department of Labour to deal with a dispute 
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relating to a division of night and day runs 
between senior and junior men in the service 
of the (Edmonton Street Railway (municipally 
owned). A conciliator visited Edmonton in 
July and discussed the situation with the in- 
terested parties. It was ascertained that the 
dispute related to the principle of seniority 
in the choice of runs which for years past has 
governed, and involved two groups of em- 
ployees in the same service but members of 
rival unions. In the circumstances the parties 
were advised that this question was not one 
for departmental mediation. It is understood 
that approximately 130 workers were directly 
involved in this dispute. 


Street Railway Employees, Windsor, Ont. — 
On July 19, 1935, a request was received in 
the Department of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act from employees of the Sandwich, 
Windsor and Amherstburg Railway Company, 
being members of Division No. 616 (Windsor), 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, a dis- 
pute having arisen over the refusal of cer- 
tain of the employees of the railway com- 
pany to join the union and the refusal of the 
company to co-operate with the association 
to compel them to do so. A conciliator of 
the department was immediately assigned to 
the case and conferences with the interested 
parties were held in Windsor on July 25 and 
26. At the end of the month the matter was 
still receiving departmental attention. 


Electric Railway Employees, London, Ont.— 
On July 23, 1935, an application was received 
in the Department of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to deal with a dispute involving 
increased wages and improved working condi- 
tions which had arisen between the London 
and Port Stanley Railway Commission and 
their clerical employees, shopmen, section- 
men, agents, despatchers, motormen, conduc- 
tors, brakemen, baggagemen, etc., members of 
Local No. 262, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. A conciliation officer of the 
department visited London a few days later 
and conferred with representatives of the em- 
ployees and with the London and Port Stan- 
ley Railway Commission. At the end of the 
month it appeared that a settlement of the 
issue could be reached without board proce- 
dure. 


Linemen, Cablemen, etc., Winnipeg, Man.— 
On July 19, 1935, there was filed in the De- 
partment of Labour, on behalf of employees 
of the ‘City of Winnipeg, being linemen, cable- 
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men, linemen’s helpers, troublemen and 
groundmen, members of Civic Linemen’s ‘Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg, Manitoba, an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a dis- 
pute which had arisen over the refusal of the 
civic authorities to discuss a new agreement 
respecting wages, hours, and other conditions 
of employment. The application stated that 
35 employees were directly affected by the dis- 
pute, and 8 indirectly. Following receipt of 
this application an officer of the Department 
of Labour was instructed to proceed to Win- 
nipeg and interview the parties concerned with 
the object of having the matter settled by 
direct negotiation and without recourse to 
board procedure. On July 28 and following 
days this officer conferred) with members of 
the (City Council and with representatives of 
the employees, and at the end of the month 
there was some indication that a direct settle- 
ment of the matter would be reached within 
a short period. 

Gas Production Depariment Employees, 
Winnipeg, Man—An application was received 
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in the Department of Labour on July 20, 
1935, for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute which had arisen between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees in the gas production and dis- 
tribution service of the company, being mem- 
bers of the Gas Workers’ Unit, One Big Union. 
The employees alleged thas three members of 
the union had been dismissed although they 
were senior to others still in the employ of the 
company. The company contended that on 
account of curtailment of work the services of 
the men in question were no longer required, 
and they would not agree with the committee 
of the One Big Union that they were senior 
to other employees. The application stated 
that 75 employees were directly concerned 
in the matter. A conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour was assigned to the 
case and on July 29 and following days in- 
terviewed officials of the employing company 
and representatives of the men. At the end 
of the month some progress had been made 
toward a direct settlement of the dispute. 





The I. L. O. Year Book, 1934 


The I. L. O. Year Book 1934, just published, 
is a compendium of facts and figures relating 
to economic, industrial and social life in 1934. 
In two respects changes have been intro- 
duced in the usual arrangement of this pub- 
lication, which is now issued for the fifth 
time. In the first place, it has no longer been 
found possible to keep the material for this 
publication strictly within the limits of a cal- 
endar year. The present edition is therefore 
entitled The I. L. O. Year Book 1934-35. 
Secondly, the statistical tables which have al- 
ways accompanied the Year Book, and which 
in the issue for 1933 were grouped in a spe- 
cial appendix, have year by year increased in 
number and detail. This was so marked in 
the case of the present issue that it was de- 
cided to publish them in the form of a 
separate volume. Volume II of the I. L O. 
Year Book 1934-36 is entitled “Labour Statis- 
tics’ and includes, in addition to a special 
introduction, statistical tables grouped under 
six principal heads, and detailed notes on the 
sounces of the statistics. 

The Year Book proper, Volume I, includes 
an account of the principal events of the year 
in all branches of social policy. To mention 
only the most salient, there is first the un- 
broken series of measures taken nearly every- 
where to diminish unemployment and over- 


come the economic depression: direct relief 
for the unemployed, comprehensive public 
works policies, spreading of available employ- 
ment by a reduction of hours of work. Next, 
in the field of social insurance, there have 
been, in addition to proposals for new legisla- 
tion, a number of measures to consolidate 
existing systems and adapt them to present 
conditions. Finally, in several countries new 
ideas have sprung up for the organization of 
modern society, and attempts are being made 
to establish the economic, the social, and even 
the political structure of the State on a new 
foundation. 


W. F. Dunn, K.C., has been appointed chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Saskatchewan, it was announced recently. 
He replaces N. R. Craig, K.C., chairman of the 
board for some four years. Mr. Dunn was 
formerly counsel to the Saskatchewan Debt 
Adjustmient Board and has been an acting 
member of the Compensation Board. 

Two other members of the board R. S. Ban- 
bury and Alfred Higgin, have been retired 
from office. They have been replaced by 
Ralph Heseltine, former alderman of Regina, 
and A. W. Heise, Saskatoon, building con- 
tractor and member of the public school board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for July, 1935, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number | Number of! Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
“Sully. 1950s sect ae 25 Taboo 67, 888 
“Jones 1986. eee 14 4,997 57.081 
Waly, 31034 oo. oe ete ce 32 11,463 71, 763 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘ minor dis- 
putes.”’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
July showed increases over the figures for June 
owing to the occurrence of a number of dis- 
putes involving small numbers of workers. The 
figures for numbers of employees involved and 
time loss incurred, however, were greater as a 
result of three disputes which caused nearly 
ninety per cent of the time loss for the month 
and involved over one-half of the workers 
affected by disputes. These strikes were those 
of longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., various 
classes of water transport workers at Vancouver 
and other British Columbia ports (sympt- 
thetic), and that of loggers in the Nipigon 
district of northern Ontario. These three 
strikes began in June and caused most of the 
time loss for that month also. A strike of coal 
miners in two collieries at New Waterford, 
N.S., involved nearly two thousand men for a 
few days in July. In July, 1934, a strike of 
men’s clothing factory workers in Montreal was 
the most important dispute but there were 
several causing considerable time loss as well 
as many involving small numbers of workers. 

Ten disputes, involving 4,324 workers, were 
carried over from June and fifteen disputes 
commenced during July. Of these twenty-five 
disputes, sixteen were terminated during the 
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month, two resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, seven in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, compromise settlements being reached 
in five cases, while the results of two were re- 
corded as indefinite. At the end of July, there- 
fore, there were nine disputes in progress re- 
corded as strikes or lockouts, namely: composi- 
tors, Calgary, Alta.; compositors, Winnipeg, 
Man.; furniture factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; longeshoremen, Powell River, B.C.; long- 
shoremen, Vancouver, B.C.; water transport 
workers, Vancouver, Victoria, New Westmin- 
ster, CChemainus, etc., B:C.; dairy drivers, 
Hamilton, Ont.; quarry and limekiln workers, 
Guelph, Ont.; and women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined ina previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Information is available as to three 
such disputes, namely: photo engravers, To- 
ronto, and London, Ont., Montreal and’ Que- 
bec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4; 1931, 
one* employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934, one employer. The dispute involving hat 
factory workers employed by one firm in 
Montreal, P.Q., commencing March 5, 1935, 
and carried in the above list since April, is 
recorded as lapsed by the end of June and has 
accordingly been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A dispute involving pilchard fishermen on 
the west coast of Vancouver Island in British 
Columbia delayed the commencement of oper- 
ations for ten days after the commencement of 
the season on July 1. The dispute was settled 
through conciliation of the representative of 
the Department as outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A dispute as to the employment of local 
union men in the decoration of a church in 
Hamilton, Ont., led to picketing for a short 
time on July 11, it being finally arranged that 
some of the work would be given to local union 
members. 

A strike of tie cutters at Canal Flats, B.C, 
for a short time about July 12 has been re- 
ported but particulars have not been received. 
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It appears that an increase in piece rates was 
secured with improvements in camp conditions. 

A dispute involving printing compositors 
employed in one newspaper establishment of 
Calgary, Alta., has been reported as a lockout. 
On the expiration of the agreement between 
the management and the International Typo- 
graphical Union on May 15, 1935, a dispute 
as to a provision for the forty hour week in 
accordance with a new rule of the union arose 
and a number of the employees formed an in- 
dependent union, which reached an agreement 
with the management for the continuation of 
the same wages and working conditions, hours 
of labour being forty-five per week. As em- 
ployment under this agreement was restricted 
to.members of this union, it is reported that 
twenty employees who refused to join it were 
notified on July 8 that they must become 
parties to the new agreement if they wished 
to continue in their employment. Reports 
from the parties to the dispute have not yet 
been secured. 

A strike of clay workers early in July at 
Crow’s Nest, B.C., has been reported but par- 
ticulars have not been received. It was stated 
that after two or three days a settlement was 
reached, wages being increased three cents per 
hour and hours of work reduced from ten per 
day to nine. 

A dispute involving six employees of a waste 
material dealer at Toronto, Ont., about the 
middle of the month, has been reported in 
the press but particulars have not been re- 
ceived. It is stated that the strikers demanded 
an increase in wages from 13 cents per hour to 
25 cents, a nine hour day and union recogni- 
tion. 

A cessation of work for one-half hour by 
stevedores at Port Arthur, Ont., occurred on 
July 25, owing to a misunderstanding. As re- 
lated elsewhere in this issue, a dispute as to 
wages had been referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
while negotiations were in progress as to ac- 
cepting the award of the Board the men at 
Port Arthur were informed that the men at 
Fort William had gone on strike. Learning 
that this was not so, they returned to work. 

A cessation of work by certain drivers in a 
coal mine at Caledonia, N.S., for two night 
shifts, July 25 and July 26, has been reported 
in the press, this preventing the operation of 
the mine. Particulars as to the dispute have 
not been received but it was reported that 
there was a complaint as to the horses avail- 
able. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Loccrrs, Niricon District, Onr—Harly in 
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camp conditions, 


July some of the workers involved in the 
strike, to secure wage increases and improved 
which commenced about 
June 19, began to nesume work, and by July 
12 there were reported to be only about 
one thousand still on strike. On July 18 an 
agreement was reached between representatives 
of the timber operators and the workers, and 
those still on strike returned to the camps. 
The settlement provided for the rate of $3.25 
per cord, previously in effect, for cutting and 
peeling logs for the balance of the season, 
higher rates to be paid for work in poor 
timber. The minimum monthly rate was 
raised from $35.00 per month and board 
to $40.00, with $45.00 for teamsters. Provisions 
were also made as to sanitary conditions, 
prices of goods furnished in camps and for 
recognition of camp committees, freedom of 
choice as to union membership, right of union 
representatives to see men in camp but nob 
to interfere during working hours, the check- 
off for union dues at each employee’s request, 
and no discrimination for union activity. The 
agreement is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 
Three of the strikers were reported to have 
been arrested on charges of obstruction, etc., 
in connection with picketing. One was con- 
victed of theft for taking employment tickets 
from two men, being fined $50.00 and costs or 
three months in jail, and two were sentenced 
to one month in jail. 

Gotp ‘Miners, Bripck River, etc. (CartBoo 
District), B:C—The employees in one mine 
still involved in the strike, commencing May 
5, resumed work about July 26, the dispute 
having been referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
conciliation proceedings leading to this result 
are outlined elsewhere in this issue. . 

LeatHer Garment Factory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, commencing 
May 7, involving one employer, is recorded as 
lapsed. It is reported that the strikers were 
replaced some time ago. 

LoNGSHOREMEN, VANcouver, B.C —EHarly in 
July the Shipping Federation had replaced 
about 700 of the men on strike since June 5, 
and by the middle of the month about one 
hundred of the strikers had returned to work 
so that work in the port was being handled 
with very little delay. Representatives of 
the strikers through the ‘Mayor of Vancouver 
requested the employers to enter into negotia- 
tions but the latter refused as the union had 
repeatedly violated its agreement. A number 
of pickets have been arrested for assault of 
individual workers from time to time, and 
at the preliminary hearings for those arrested 
in connection with the riot on June 19, several 
were committed for trial. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1935* 
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Number} Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1935 


Logeinc— : : ‘ 
Loggers, Nipigon District, Ont.. 2,100 20,000 |Commenced June 19, 1935; for increase in piece 
rates and improved camp conditions; terminated 
July 17, 1935; compromise. 


MInine, Erc.— 
Gold miners, Bridge River, etc. : ; 
(Cariboo District), B.C....... 10 200 |Commenced May 5, 1935; for increase in wages; 
terminated July 25, 1935; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Htc.— 
Leather garment factory ram | : 
worker, Toronto, Ont........ 6 50 |Commenced May 7, 1935; for recognition of union 
and changes in working conditions; lapsed during 
July, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Printing and Publishing— . , 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 30 650 [Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man... 50 1,300 |Alleged lockout; April 7, 1935; re employment of 
members of one union only; unterminated. 


Other Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, To- e : 
POTD Mik cesic, dk a 25 650 |Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 


Longshoremen, Powell River, ‘ ie 
C... wee. onett woangel. 65 1,000 |Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition 


and union wage scale; unterminated. 


1 SAE. ee. LL Is 927 15,000 |Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Coastal lJongshoremen, ships’ 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, 


Chemainus, etc., B.C........ 1,100 20,000 |Commenced June 15, 1935; in sympathy with long- 
shoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 5; 
unterminated. 

TRADE— ‘ 
Dairy drivers, Hamilton, Ont... 11 250 |Commenced June 27, 1935; for ‘‘closed shop’’ union 


agreement; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1935 


AGRICULTURE— : 
Cherry pickers, Jordan, Ont..... 15 15 |Commenced July 10, 1935; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 10, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Cherr ickers, Collingwood, ; 
Ones : i ATT ae. Gee ee Ae 82 15 |Commenced July 30, 1935; for increased piece rates; 
terminated July 30, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Minine, Erc.— 


Quarry and limekiln workers, % 
Crciph fOnbec et ae ate 13 156 |Commenced July 17, 1935; for increased wages and 
union agreement; unterminated. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred,and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1935—Concluded 


Number Time 

Industry of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 


Minine, Erc.,—Concluded 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 1,950 6,100 |Commenced July 23, 1935; for employment of 
DES rere. guy S. SERA. Pees members of one union only; terminated July 27, 
1935; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Canning factory workers, 
Wwecurn seh Onbs, sadaaces « mee 230 460 |Commenced July 11, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated July 12, 1935; compromise. 


Cigar factory workers, Mont- 
Pie lcs Be ss aan en eae 150 900 |Commenced July 8, 1935; for increase in wages; ter- 
minated July 9, 1935; compromise. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers (cutters), 
Kitchener, Ont. 2) Sw 32 96 |Commenced July 23, 1935; for increased wages and 
changes in conditions; terminated July 25, 1935; 
compromise. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloaks and _ suits), 
MontrealfiP Os... orn? 40 120 |Commenced July 29, 1935; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Other Wood Products— 
Box factory workers, New 
Westminster 8 .Grd 4.0 ioe 34 136 |Commenced July 10, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated July 13, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Metal Products— 
Steelfoundry workers, Selkirk, 
1 APE ORI a PEER OF: 36 18 |Commenced July 16, 1935; for increased wages, 
recognition of union shop committee and changes 
in working conditions; terminated July 16, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 

Highway— 

Truck drivers, Amherst- 

Springhill District, N.S..... 1 17 |Commenced July 8, 1935; for increase in wages; 
terminated July 8, 1935; in favour of workers. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— 
Street railway employees, 

SVE EOL PONG... oan sa va ae 182 182 |Commenced July 13, 1935; for employment of union 
members only; terminated July 13, 1935; indefi- 
nite. 

Water— 

Stevedores, Windsor, Ont...... 200 500 |Commenced July 22, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated July 25, 1935; compromise. 
TRADE— 

Dairy employees, Sudbury, Ont. a 50 |Commenced July 2, 1935; against discharge of 
worker; terminated July 12, 1935; in favour of 
employer. 

SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Teamsters and garbage collec- 

vors; Ottaway Out. Pe ay 45 23 |Commenced July 15, 1935; against suspension of 
workers; terminated July 15, 1935; in favour of 
employer. 
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CoastaL LONGSHOREMEN, Suirs’ Crews, Suir 
LIneR, Boom Loa Workers, ETC——VANCOU- 
ver, VictorrA, New WESTMINSTER, CHEMAIN- 
us, etc., B.-C—This dispute, in sympathy with 
the strike of longshoremen at Vancouver was 
unterminated at the end of the month. At 
Victoria, on July 138, longshoremen refused 
to handle Vancouver cargoes and the em- 
ployers entered into an agreement with a new 
union. One hundred men ceased work and 
picketed the docks. At New Westminster a 
number of pickets were arrested on charges 
of assault, obstruction, etc., several being fined 


or imprisoned. 

Dairy Drivers, Haminton, Ont—A strike 
of several milk drivers, teamsters and chauf- 
feurs employed by one company, on June 
27, was reported too late for inclusion in the 
July issue of the Lasour GazetTtTe. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers had negotiated 
with the management for an agreement but 
the latter refused to agree to clauses providing 
for employment of union members only and 
restricting the right to discharge employees. 
The employer adjusted the wage scale to 
provide for $21.00 per week plus three and 
one-half per cent in rates, as compared with 
the union scale of $21.00 plus three per cent, 
and replaced the strikers. Negotiations were 
carried on from time to time during the 
month with the assistance of provincial con- 
ciliation officers but no settlement was report- 
ed. The employer is reported to have secured 
a court order that the strikers must not can- 
vass on their former routes. 


Cuemrry Pickers, Jorpan, Onr—A number 
of the employees of one fruit grower ceased 
work on July 10 demanding an increase in 
piece rates. The employer replaced them 
next day, paying slightly higher rates. As 
the strikers interfered with the workers police 
wene called and the strikers departed. 


‘Cuerry Pickers, CottIncwoop, Onr—Em- 
ployees of two. fruit growers ceased work on 
July 30 demanding increases in piece rates. 
One employer increased the rate slightly and 
work was resumed. The other refused and 
most of the strikers are reported to have re- 
sumed work within a short time while the 
others, having been replaced, picketed the 
premises for the balance of the day. 


QuARRY AND Lime Ki~n Workers, GUELPH, 
Ont.—A number of the employees of one firm 
ceased work on July 17, their demand for an 
agreement with the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada having been refused. The management 
discussed the proposal for an increase in wages, 
from 35 cents per hour to 50 cents, and in 
prece rates from 20 cents per ton to 30 
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cents, with the employees and offered to in- 
erease hourly rates five cents per hour and 
plece rates five cents per ton pending further 
investigation. This was refused by the union 
members who then ceased work. The plant 
was then closed, twenty-two other employees 
being indirectly affected. At the end of 
July the dispute was unterminated but early 
in August a settlement was reported. 


Coat Miners, New Warterrorp, N.'S.—Em- 
ployees in two collieries ceased work, on July 
23 in one case and on July 25 in the other. 
They demanded that all employees should be 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America, the union which had the agreement 
with the management. The latter refused to 
take any action and work was resumed in 
both mines on July 29. 


Cannina Factory Workers, TECUMSEH, 
Ont.—A number of employees in one factory 
ceased work from July 11 to July 13, the 
remainder being indirectly involved. The 
strikers’ demand for increases in wages of 10 
cents per hour for men and five cents for 
boys had been refused. Work was resumed 
when an increase of 74 cents per hour was 
offered, making minimum rates of 20 cents 
per hour for boys and 25 cents to 35 cents 
for men according to class of work. Wages 
for girls were increased 24 cents per hour, 
the new rates being 20 cents to 224 cents per 
hour. The settlement was brought about 
through conciliation of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour at the request of the muni- 
cipal authorities. 


Cigar Maxers, Monrreat, P.Q—Employees 
in one factory ceased work on July 3 when 
their request for an increase in wages was 
refused. The representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour arranged a conference between 
the management and union representative and, 
a compromise being reached, work was re- 
sumed on July 10. 


Sore Factory Workers, Kircuener, Ont.— 
Cutters in one factory ceased work on July 
23, demanding an increase in wages. A settle+ 
ment was arranged between the management 
and the factory council providing for a change 
in method of wage payment and for the 
avoidance of excessive overtime. Work was 
resumed on July 26. 


Women’s CrorHinc Factory Workers 
(Croaks AND Suits), Monrrear, P.Q—Em- 
ployees in one factory ceased work, demanding 
wages and working conditions in accordance 
with the union agreement with other em- 
ployers about the end of July. In connection 
with picketing a number of strikers were 
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arrested on charges of assault. A settlement 
had not been reached at the end of the 
month, 


Box Factory Workers, New WerstMINSTER, 
B:.C—A number of boys in two establish- 
ments of one employer ceased work on July 
10, demanding an increase in wages to a 
minimum of 25 cents per hour from a scale 
of 17 cents to 48 cents per hour. The man- 
agement stated that they were paying not less 
than the provincial minimum rate and would 
increase the rates: when business conditions 
improved. The sawmill and box factory 
continued to be operated with the other em- 
ployees and the strikers were replaced. 


Stee, Founpry Workers, SeELrKIrRK, Man.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
for three hours on July 16, demanding an 
increase in wages of five cents per hour and 
recognition of the union shop committee. 
Negotiations resulted in a compromise on the 
wage increases, and recognition of the shop 
committee but not of the union, with adjust- 
ments in hours and other working conditions. 


Truck Drivers, AMHERST-SPRINGHILL Dis- 
trict, N.S.—Drivers operating their own trucks 
ceased work on July 8, demanding an increase 
in the rates of pay. Work was resumed next 
day when, as a result of discussion with the 
provincial engineer, increases in rates were 
agreed upon, namely $1.124 per hour for two 
yard trucks instead of $1 and $1.31 per hour 
for three yard trucks instead of $1.25. 


Srreet Ratpway EMPLOYEES, WINDSOR, ONT. 
—Motormen, conductors, shop men, etc., ceased 
work on July 13, their demand that eleven 
employees should be required to join the 
union having been refused, also alleging that 
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the management had refused to negotiate the 
dispute as required in the agreement. Twen- 
ty-four hours later work was resumed, the 
men having decided to refer the dispute to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. A conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour then discussed the 
matter with the parties as outlined elsewhere 
in this issue. During the strike one of the 
pickets was arrested on a charge of stoning 
a bus. 


STEVEDORES, WINDSoR, ONT.—Men employed 
to load and unload boats for certain steam- 
ship companies ceased work on July 22, de- 
manding an increase in wages from 30 cents 
per hour to 50 cents. The employers reported 
they were paying 35 cents to 40 cents per hour. 
Work was resumed, as a result of conciliation 
by a committee of business men, when a mini- 
mum rate of 40 cents per hour was agreed 
upon. 


Dairy EMmpLoyers, Suppury, ONtT.—A num- 
ber of the drivers and one plant employee of 
one dairy company ceased work on July 2, 
demanding the reinstatement of a dismissed 
driver. The strikers were replaced and some 
of them secured work elsewhere. This dis- 
pute is, therefore, recorded as terminated. 


TEAMSTERS AND GARBAGE COLLECTORS, OtT- 
Tawa, Ont.—The employees ceased work on 
July 15 in protest against the suspension of 
three men who refused to work overtime in 
order to complete the work. Work was re- 
sumed after one-half day. The men alleged 
that the overtime was required because the 
staff had been reduced. The officials agreed 
to investigate and adjust the arrangements, 
stating that the suspension was for only one 
week, and work was resumed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 


as possible directly from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular dis- 
putes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 29, and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 42 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 18,000 
workers with a time loss of 78,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 29 disputes be- 
ginning in June, 4 were over demands for 
increases in wages, 2 over proposed wage re- 
ductions, 8 over other wage questions, 12 over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
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ticular classes or persons and 3 over other 
questions of working arrangements. Settle- 
ments were reached in 26 disputes, of which 
5 were in favour of workers, 11 in favour of 
employers and 10 ended in a compromise; in 
4 disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

The strike involving 2,000 coal miners at 
Blaenavon, Monmouthshire, which began 
March 25, over certain changes in working 
sonditions involving the dismissal of some 
older workers, terminated June 22 when re- 
vised working conditions offered by the em- 
ployer were accepted by the workers. These 
miners were again out on strike for one day, 
June 28 to June 29, over a dispute over the 
payment of the minimum wage, but work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of 2,000 public utilities workers in 
. gas, electricity, highway and other public ser- 
vices on the Isle of Man began June 3 and 
terminated the next day when strikers were 
successful in obtaining increased wages, re- 
ductions in working hours and other con- 
cessions, 

Nearly 5,000 omnibus drivers and conductors 
in the London area were on strike on July 2, 
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against disciplinary action against two workers. 
Work was resumed the next day when the 
employer agreed to review the decision. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 170 and 132 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 302 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
125,000 workers with a time loss of 1,283,000 
working days. 

A strike of 4,600 shipyard workers at Cam- 
den, New Jersey, which began early in May 
was still in effect at the end of July. Up 
to this time, efforts of the federal government 
to effect a settlement had been unsuccessful. 


A general strike involving about 23,000 
workers at Terre Haute, Indiana, was in effect 
for 48 hours from July 21 to July 23, in 
sympathy with enamel plant workers who were 
on strike for union recognition. The general 
strike followed the employment of strike- 
breakers in the enamel plant, but although 
the general strike was called off July 23, 
no report of a settlement of the original dis- 
pute has been noted. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


aes T proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements ‘Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or busi- 
ness and the same district, by Orders in Coun- 
cil, of five agreements which are summarized 
below and amendments to nine other Orders 
in ‘Council also noted below. Notices of ap- 
plication for changes in agreements already 
in force under Orders in Council have ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette, as fol- 
lows: employees of glove manufacturers, 
throughout the province, in the issue of July 
6 with correction in issue of July 20; barbers 
at Montreal in issue of July 27 and brick- 
layers at Three Rivers in issue of July 27. 
A statement of a correction to an applica- 
tion for change in the agreement already in 
force under an Order in Council affecting 
clothing workers throughout the province ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 6. 
Notices of application for the extension of 
agreements to all employees and employers 
in the same trade, industry or business and in 
the same district, have appeared in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, as follows: tinsmiths and 
roofers at Quebec in the issue of July 6, build- 
ing trades at Quebec in the issue of July 20, 
ornamental iron workers at Montreal in the 


issue of July 20 and hairdressers at Montreal 
in the issue of July 27. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazerrz, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory en all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significace and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
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employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agrement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 
contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect. unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazrerre beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the 
issue of the Lasour Gazette for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 


Baxers, Monrrean—An Order in Council, 
approved June 28, and published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, July 6, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement (as amended fol- 
lowing objections) between certain master 
bakers and bakery owners and Le Syndicat 
des Ouvriers de la Boulangerie de Montréal 
(the Bakery Workers’ Union of Montreal). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal, Ile Jésus, and the muni- 
cipalities within ten miles of them. 

The agreement is in effect from July 6, 1935, 
to December 31, 1935, and for another year if 
neither party gives notice of change. 

Hours: 60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. ‘ 

Wages per week: men in charge of oven, in 
charge of dough or in charge of the pastry, $22; 
journeymen bakers, helpers and labourers, $18; 
salesmen, $15. Where higher rates are paid 
they are not to be reduced for the same or 
equivalent work while this agreement is in 
effect. 

One apprentice allowed for each five em- 
ployees or fraction thereof who are employed 
inside the bakery. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$10, second year $12. After two years, jour- 
neyman’s rate to be paid. 

BarBers AND Harrpressers, Hutt.—An Or- 
der in Council, approved July 11, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 13, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between ‘L’Association des ‘Maitres-Barbiers 
de la Cité de Hull (the Master Barbers’ As- 
sociation of the City of Hull) and Le Syndi- 
cat Interprofessional (the Interprofessional 
Union) representing employed barbers. 

The teritorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Hull and a radius of 10 miles of its limits. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 13, 1935, 
to July 13, 1938, and until a new agreement 
is made. With the consent of both parties, the 
joint committee may modify the agreement in 
the interest of the trade. 
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Hours: 56 per week. 

Minimum wages for barbers: $20 per week 
plus 50 per cent of all receipts in excess of $31 
made by the employee in a week, but the 
wages of any employee receiving higher than 
these rates at the time the agreement was 
signed are not to be reduced. For barbers and 
hairdressers (men or women) who work by the 
job, rates are set for different pieces of work. 
An employed ‘barber to receive from his em- 
ployer, as a minimum wage, 65 per cent of all 
No object of any value 
is to be given to a customer with a view to 
reducing the minimum prices set. Wages for 
women must Ibe at least the rates established 
by the Minimum Wage Board. Journeymen, 
who due to advanced age or infirmity are un- 


-able to give the regular service, may arrange 


through the joint committee to work for lower 
rates of wages. 

Not more than one apprentice in any one 
establishment. Apprenticeship lasts two and 
one-half years. 

Weekly wages for apprentices: after six 
months at the school $7.50, after 12 months $10, 
after 18 months $12, after two years $15, after 
two years and one-half, the journeymen’s rate. 


BARBERS AND HAtIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE—An 
Order in Council, approved July 11, and pub- 


‘lished in the Quebec Official Gazette July 138, 


makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between Les Maitres-Barbiers et ‘Coiffeurs 
de Joliette (the Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Joliette) and L’Association des 
Barbiers et ‘Coiffeurs de Joliette (the Barbers’ 
and Hairdressers’ Association of Joliette). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
town of Joliette and within a radius of 10 
miles of its limits. 

The agreement is in effect from July 13, 1935, 
to July 13, 1938, and until a new agreement is 
made. With the consent of both parties, the 
joint committee may modify the agreement in 
the interest of the trade. 

The hours between which shops are open are 
specified, totalling 79 per week. All barbers 
and men’s hairdressers are entitled to 6 con- 
secutive hours off each week except weeks with 
a holiday. . 

Overtime to be paid at the regular rate plus 
40 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages: barbers and men’s and 
ladies’ hairdressers (male employees) $12 per 
week plus 50 per cent of all receipts in excess 
of $20 made by the employee in a week; female 
hairdressers $10 per week; extra employees 40 
cents per hour; no employer may reduce the 
wages of an employee receiving more than these 
minimum rates. For barbers and hairdressers 


~(male and female employees) working by the 


job, minimum rates are set for each job. No 
agreement may be made to reduce the wage 
rates either per hour or job. Journeymen who 
due to advanced age or infirmity cannot give 
the regular service may arrange to work for 
lower wage rates through the joint committee. 
Wages for women must be at least the rates 
established by the Minimum Wage Board. 
Not more than one apprentice allowed in 
any establishment. Apprenticeship consists of 
6 months at a barbers’ school and a year and 
a half as apprentice in a shop, and apprentices 
must follow a course of study throughout. 
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Wages per week for apprentices: after six 
months at the school $7.50, after 12 months $10, 
after 18 months $12. 


BarRBeERS AND HAarrpRESSERS, SHAWINIGAN 
Fatts.—An Order in Council, approved July 
20, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette July 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
des Chutes Shawinigan (the National Catho- 
lic Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers 
of Shawinigan Falls) and L’Union Nationale 
Catholique des Employés—Barbiers et Coif- 
feurs des Chutes Shawinigan (the National 
Catholic Union of Employed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Shawinigan Falls). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
towns of Shawinigan and Grand’Mere. 

The agreement is in effect from July 27, 1935, 
to July 27, 1938, and until a new agreement is 
reached. With the consent of both parties, the 
agreement may be modified by the joint com- 
mittee. 

Hours: 57 per week. 

Minimum wages for regular time: barbers 
and hairdressers (male employees) $15 per 
week plus 50 per cent of all receipts over $25 
made by the employee in a week, or a minimum 
of $18 per week without a percentage of re- 
ceipts; for female hairdressers a minimum of 
$12.50 per week but in no case lower than the 
rate established by the Minimum Wage Board. 
No employer may reduce the wages of an em- 
ployee receiving more than these minimum rates 
at the time of the signing of the agreement. 

For employees working by the job, minimum 
rates are specified for each piece of work and 
no object of any value may be given a cus- 
tomer with a_ view to reducing these rates. 
Journeymen who due to advanced age or in- 
firmity are unable to give ordinary service may 
arrange through the joint committee to work 
for lower wage rates. 

Not more than one apprentice in any one 
establishment. Apprenticeship includes a six 
months’ course in hygiene. 

Wages of apprentices: after six months’ prac- 
tice in a shop $5 per week, after 12 months’ 
practice $7.50, after 18 months practice $10. 

*MILLINERY WorKeERS, MontreaL.—An Order 
in Council, approved Julv 25, and published 
in the Quebec Official Giazette, July 27, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
(as amended following objections) between 
The Association of Manufacturers of Millinery 
and Women’s and Children’s Headiwear and 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union and Local No. 
49 of the Union. 

The industrial jurisdiction comprises only the 
industry of manufacturing and making of mil- 
linery, women’s and children’s headwear and 
does not include the manufacture of men’s hats. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
City and Island of Montreal and a radius of 
50 miles of its limits. 


The agreement is in effect from July 27, 1935, 
to March 30, 1936. 





*A similar agreement in the Province of 
Ontario is summarized on page 736. 


Hours: 8 per day, for 5 days with no work on 
Saturdays, a 40 hour week. 


Overtime: no overtime except for a period of 
4 to 6 weeks in the spring and 4 weeks in 
the fall, the period of overtime to be fixed by 
the joint committee. The maximum amount of 
overtime is 2 hours per day, 10 hours per week. 
Overtime to be paid at one and a half times the 
regular rate. 


Wages: the system of work for straw operators, 
fabric operators, blockers, cutters, drapers and 
trimmers is that of employment by the week. 
Wages per week: hand blockers $31; straw opera- 
tors, fabroc operators, blockers and cutters $28, 
drapers $19, trimmers $14. No employee is 
entitled to be paid for the time when he or she 
is not working even if in the establishment, 
but this clause is not to contravene any regu- 
lation of the Minimum Wage Board. “Workers 
who have not acquired the necessary qualifica- 
tions in a particular branch of work and can- 
not be considered as qualified workers (workers 
whose productivity is below the established 
standard or handicapped) may be paid less 
than the minimum wage; in such cases, the 
salary to be paid will be fixed by agreement 
between the employer and the employee subject 
to ratification by the Joint Committee. How- 
ever, the number of employees paid less than 
the minimum wages shall not exceed 25 per cent 
of the total number of employees in a certain, 
class of work and in a given establishment. 
If, later, the productivity of such employees is 
increased, the salary of the workers will be 
increased accordingly. Revision in connection 
with possible increased or decreased productivity: 
of the employees in the various classifications, 
shall take place every three months in accord~ 
ance with the terms of the collective labour 
agreement.” 


Any strike or lockout having for its object 
a change in the conditions of the agreement 
relative to wages and hours as approved under. 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act, is prohibited; and no strike or lockout is 
to be called for any other reason without first 
submitting the dispute to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the agreement. 


[PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS, QurBEc—An 
Order in Council approved July 5, 1935, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette July 
13, changes the wording of the clause in the 
Order in Coumcil for this trade (Lasour 
GuzeTtTe, July, page 630) affecting maintenance 
employees, to provide that plumber-electri- 
clans engaged in the maintenance of public 
buildings or of the buildings of a manufac- 
turing establishment, if they are permanent 
employees and paid monthly or weekly, shall 
recelve a minimum of $19 per week. 


‘BUILDING TRADES, THREE Rivers.—An Order. 
in Council, approved July 11, and published 
in the Quebec: Official Gazette, July 13, adds 
after clause 2 a new clause to the Order in 
Council affecting these trades (Lasour 
GuzeTre, May, page 42t) as follows: 

“2-A.—No. employer executing works within 
the territorial jujrisdiction determined in the 
said agreement may employ more than one 


apprentice carpenter-joiner per five journeymenm 
of the said trade. 
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“The employer cannot employ an apprentice 
if there be less than five journeymen of the 
trade, in his employ.” 


PiuMBERS, THREE Rivers—An Order in 
Council, approved July 11, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette July 138, adds a 
new clause to the Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazerte, December 1934, page 
1145 and amendment in Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1935, page 682) providing that the minimum 
wages per hour for foremen pipe-mechanics 
shall be 10 cents per ‘hour over regular journey- 
mien’s rate and the minimum rate for pipe- 
mechanics contractors hiring their personal 
services shall be 20 cents per hour over the 
regular Journeymen’s rate. 


PAINTERS, THREE ‘Rivers.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved July 11, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 18, adds the 
following clause after clause 2 of the Order 
in Council for this trade (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, page 26): 

“2-A.—No employer may employ more than 
one apprentice per five journeymen; it is pro- 
hibited for an employer to employ an appren- 


tice if he has not at least five journeymen. in 
his service.” 


ILONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NAVIGATION Work), 
Montrean.—An Order in Council, approved 
July 5, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 13, corrects the Order in Coun+ 
eil for this work (summarized in the LaBour 
GazETTE July, page 632) by including a clause 
providing that the agreement be in effect from 
the date of the publishing in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of the Order in Council ap- 
proving it and shall remain in force during 
the whole navigation season of 1935 or until 
renewed. 


CLOTHING WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council approved July 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
27, amends the Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazettE, March, page 238 
and April, page 323) as follows: 


The following is added after Article I: 

“The present agreement does not apply to 
employers who manufacture the following gar- 
ments: work shirts, overalls, combination over- 
alls, windbreakers, mackinaw coats, rubberized 
and leather goods, coarse pants manufactured 
from pure cotton fabrics or mackinaw cloths 
and tweeds above 20 oz. in weight. 

“All other materials, such as _ cross-bred 
serges, flannels of all kinds, worsted and cotton- 
wool mixtures, come under the jurisdiction of 
the present agreement.” 

In zones 2 and 3 (that is throughout the 
province except for the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles of it) after a re- 
quest from any firm, supplemented by a re- 
quest from the employees, a permit may be 
granted by the chairman of the Joint Com- 
‘mittee of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry 
to allow the 48 hours per week to be dis- 


tributed so that 10 hours per day are worked 
the first four days of the week, 8 hours on 


Friday and no work on Saturdays in that 
establishment. 

Employees engaged in the manufacturing 
of infants’ and _ children’s clothing com- 


prising the ages from birth to 3 years and 
from 3 to 6 years, not exceeding size 24 are 
now included. The hours fixed are the same 
as for men’s and boys’ clothing workers, that, 
is 44 per week in zone 1 (Island of Montreal 
and within a radius of 10 miles of its limits) 
and 48 in the rest of the province. The fol- 
lowing weekly wage rates are adopted for zone. 
I: Class A—skilled markers $30; Class B— 
trimmers $27; Class D—tape sewers,  off-. 
pressers, sleeve hangers $22; Class E—pocket. 
makers, shape makers $18.04; Class IF—steam 
machine pressers, choppers, machine edge 
basters, buttonhole makers, pocket tackers, 
joiners, second operators, lining makers, shapers. 
$14.52; Class G—sleeve makers, lapel makers, 
armhole basters, coat finishers, button sewers, 
general hand, canvas makers, canvas basters, 
underpressers $12.54; Class H-—sleeve lining. 
tackers, sleeve lining sewers, under-collar. 
makers, pocket closer, basting puller, button-. 
hole tacker, cleaners, size ticket sewers, brushers. 
apprentices: $7.04, $7.92, $9.46, $11.00 and 
$12.54. For Zone 2, wage rates are 10 per cent 
less and in Zone 3, 15 per cent less than the. 
above rates for Zone 1. 

Article 10-d of the agreement 
to read as follows: 


is modified 


“10-d.—The subcommittees shall have the 
right, subject to ratification by the Joint 
Provincial Committee, to establish for each 


class of workmen a minimum production. 

“A workman not habitually attaining his. 
minimum production may be entered into a 
lower class with a specia! rate fixed for him.” 


BRICKLAYERS, PLASTERERS AND MAsons, 
THREE Rivers.—An Order in Council approved 
July 20, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette July 27, adds the following clause 
after 2-A in the Order in Council for this 
trade (LABouR GazeTrE, October 19384, page 
912 and March 1935, page 241): 

“2-B.—No employer may employ more than 
one apprentice per ten journeymen; every em- 
‘hing is prohibited to employ an apprentice if 


e has not in his service at least ten journey- 
men.” 


Bumping Trapes, VicroriAvinteE—An Order. 
in Council approved July 20 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette July 27, amends 
the previous Order in’ Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazertn, July, page 629) by: 
cancelling an exception which was made in 
the case of one employer to the terms of- 
the agreement in the original Order in Coun-. 
cil. 


Burtpinc Trapes, Turee Rivers—An Order. 
in Council, approved July 20, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 27, modi- 
fies the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazette, May, page 421) by- 
the following changes in section 8 (b): the. 
wage rate for joint finishers and cement finish- 
ers is now 35 cents per hour; the last para-.. 
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graph of this same section 3 (b) is replaced by 
the following: 
“If in such municipalities of less than eight 


thousand souls, the total cost of a building 
contract exceeds $10,000.00, workers living in 


the said municipality and within a radius of 5 
miles from its limits, shall be paid according 
to the schedule of the present subsection “b”. 

“However workers coming from other centres 
shall benefit from the schedule of wages men- 
tioned in subsection “a” of the present section.” 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 

Lasour GAzertTe, June, page 584, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
m Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerre, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the sched- 
ules which have thus been approved. 

ELEcTRICIANS, Toronto.—An Order in ‘Coun- 
cil, dated July 3 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, July 6, makes binding on all employ- 
ers and employees in the trade in Toronto 
and the surrounding specified district, a 
schedule of wages and hours governing the 
electrical repair and construction industry. 

The schedule applies to all electricians engag- 
ed in the trade but does not apply to those 
working on the assembling, testing, inspecting, 
rebuilding and repairing of any electrical motors 
or household appliances when done in licensed 
electrical repair shops. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935, 
to June 24, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week; a 40-hour 


week with no work on Saturdays. When two 
or three shifts are worked and when overtime 


shifts equal at least 66% per cent of the regular 
shift, 8 hours pay for 7 hours work. When work 
cannot be done during the day, such work may 
be done as a night shift of not more than 8 
hours, at straight time. No employee permitted 
to work on more than one shift in 24 hours 
unless overtime rates are paid. | 

Except for employees required for emergen- 
cies on Saturdays, who may work Saturday 
morning at straight time and Saturday after- 
noon and evening at double time, all overtime 
and all work on Saturdays, Sundays, and on 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen electricians: $1.00 per 
hour; but all work contracted for and accepted 
prior to June 24, 1935, of which due notice has 
been given to the board on or before July 25, 
1935, may be completed at a rate to be approved 
by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act, and one apprentice per- 
mitted to every three journeymen in a shop. 


Butwpina Lazourers, Toronto—An Order 
in Council dated July 8, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, July 6, makes binding 


.on all employers and employees in the trade 


in Toronto and the surrounding specified 
district, a schedule of wages and hours gov- 
erning common labourers in the building 
industry. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935 
to July 1, 1936. 

Hours: 48 per week. When work cannot be 
done during the day, such work may be done as 
a night shift of not more than 8 hours. No 
employee to be permitted to work on more than 
one shift in 24 hours. 

All work done on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for common labourers engaged on 
building construction work: 50 cents per hour, 
but_all work contracted for and accepted prior 
to June 25, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before July 25, 1935, 
— a completed at a rate approved by the 

oard. 


BrIcKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, ToroNTO— 
Am Order in Council, dated July 3, 1935 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette July 6, 
makes binding on all employers and employees 
in the trade in Toronto and the surrounding 
specified district the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the bricklaying and stonemasonry 
industry. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935, 
to July 1, 1936. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those of the schedule for electricians at Toronto 


summarized above, with the following excep- 
tions: 
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Overtime to be paid at time and one half; 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. Employees who may be required for 
emergencies or in connection with the pouring 
of concrete on Saturdays to be permitted to 
work, being paid straight time for the morning 
and time and one half for Saturday afternoon 
and evening. 

Wages for bricklayers and stonemasons: 90 
cents per hour, but_all work contracted for and 
accepted prior to June 25, 1935, of which due 
notice has been given to the Board on or before 
July 25, 1935, may be completed at a rate 
approved by the board. 

There is no clause limiting the number of 
-apprentices to be employed. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS, PAPERHANGERS AND 
Guaziers, Toronto—An Order in ‘Council dated 
July 4 and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
July 6, makes binding on all employers and 
employees in the trade in Toronto and the 
surrounding specified district a schedule of 
wages and hours governing the painting, decor- 
ating and paperhanging industry. 

The schedule applies to all those engaged in 
the painting, decorating, paperhanging and 
glazing trade. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935, 
to July 10, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40- 
hour week. Where two or three shifts worked 
per day, and when the overtime shifts equal at 
least 662 per cent of the regular shift, 8 hours 
pay for "7 hours work; however when work can- 
not be done during the day, such work may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 hours, 
straight time. 

Overtime: time and one half. Not more than 
four hours overtime to be worked in any one 
working day. No employee to be permitted to 
work on more than one shift in 24 hours except 
at overtime rates. Work on Sundays and holli- 
days, double time. 

Wages per hour: spray painters 80 cents 
until September 1, 1935, after which date it 
will be 85 cents; painters, paperhangers, decora- 
tors and glaziers, 70 cents until September 1; 
1935, thereafter 75 cents; painters’ labourers, 
whose work shall be real by the Board, 50 
cents. The board may set a rate less than these 
for aged or handicapped workers. All work 
contracted for and accepted prior to July 2, 
1935, of which due notice has been given to the 
board on or before July 25, 1935, may be com- 
pleted at a rate approved by the board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


LATHERS, Toronto—An Order in Council, 
dated July 4, 1935, and published in The On- 
tario Gazette July 6, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule on all employers and employees 
in the lathing industry in Toronto and the 
surrounding specified district. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935, 

to July 10, 1936. 

_ The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for painters and paper- 
hangers at Toronto, with the following excep- 
tions: 

“Employees who may be required to set hang- 
ers in connection with the pouring of concrete 
on Saturdays shall be permitted to work, being 
paid straight time for the morning and time 
and a half for Saturday afternoon and evening.” 
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“In the case of emergency, consent may be 

given to work Saturday or nights, by arrange- 

ment with the board, at time and one half.” 
Wages per hour for lathers: 90 cents for all 


metal furring and tied on lath work and attach- 


ed ceilings; 70 cents for all classes of work 
which is nailed on wood furring, such as wood 
lath, all plaster and insulating boards, metal 
lath corner beads, corner strippings, etc., orrif 
done on a yardage basis, not less than 7 cents 
per square yard. All work contracted for and 
accepted prior to June 28, 1935, of which due 
notice has been given to the board on or before 
July 25, 1935, may be completed at a rate ap- 
proved by the Board. 


PLASTERERS’ LAapourers, Toronto—An Order 
in Council, dated July 4, 1935, and printed in 
The Ontario Gazette July 6, makes binding on 
all employers and employees in the trade in 
Toronto and the surrounding specified district, 
the terms of a schedule applying to all those 
engaged as plasterers’ labourers in the plas- 
tering industry. 


The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935 
to July 10, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 45 per week. When the 
hours on one or more days of the week are less 
than eight, the limit of eight may be exceeded 
on the remaining days but in no case to more 
than 9 hours in any one day. Where two or 
three shifts per day are worked and the over- 
time shifts equal at least 662 per cent of the 
regular shift, 8 hours pay for 7 hours’ work. 
When work cannot be done during the day, such 
work may be done as a night shift of not more 
than 8 hours, at straight time. No employee 
to be permitted to work on more than one shift 
in 24 hours, except at overtime rates. 

Overtime rates of time and one half to be 
paid while plasterers’ labourers are actually 


attending plasterers who are working overtime; 


any other overtime to be worked at straight 
ne Work on Sundays and holidays, double 
ime 

Wages for plasterers’ labourers: 60 cents per 
hour. All work contracted for and accepted 
prior to June 28, 1935, of which due notice has 
been given to the Board, on or before July 25, 
1935, may be completed. at the rate to be ap- 
proved by the Board. 


(CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, ‘Toronto—An 
Order in Council, dated July 4, 1985, and 
printed in The Ontario Gazette, July 6, makes 
binding on all employers and employees in the 
trade in Toronto and the surrounding specified 
district, the terms of a schedule governing all 
those engaged in the carpentry trade, on build- 
ing and construction work. 

The schedule is in effect from July 16, 1935, 
to July 10, 1936. 

The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for electricians at Toronto, with the 
following exceptions: 

Work on Saturdays in case of emergency and 
in connection with the pouring of concrete to 
be permitted, straight time to be paid for the 
morning and time “and one half for Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Time and one half for 
all other overtime except for work on Sundays 
and holidays which is to be paid at double time. 

Wages for carpenters and joiners: 80 cents 
per hour. All work contracted for and accept- 
ed prior to June 26, 1935, of which due notice 
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has been given to the Board on or before July 
25, 1935, may be completed at a rate to be 
approved by the Board. 

There is no clause limiting the number of 
apprentices to be employed. 

SHEET Merat Workers, Toronto—An Order 
in Council, approved July 4, 1985, and printed 
in The Ontario Gazette July 6, makes binding 
on all employers and employees in the trade 
in Toronto and the surrounding specified dis- 
trict, the terms of a schedule applying “to 
the manufacture, fabrication, assembling, erec- 
tion and/or installation, dismantling, recondi- 
tioning, adjustment, alteration, repairing and 
servicing of all sheet metal work of No. 10 
U. 8. or its equivalent or light gauge and all 
other work in connection with the sheet metal 
construction industry,” but which does not 
apply to “the manufacture of standardized 
and/or quantity production goods” (the Board 
to determine the nature of standardized and 
quantity production goods and to have auth- 
ority to exempt same from this schedule). 

Hours: 8 per day, a 5 day week; 40 hours 
per week. When two or three shifts are worked, 
and the overtime shifts equal at least 662 per 
cent of the regular shift, 8 hours pay for 7 
hours work. When work cannot be done during 
the day, it may be done as a night shift of not 
more than 8 hours, at straight time. No em- 
ployee may work on more than one shift in 24 
hours except at overtime rates. In finishing up 
a repair job on regular working days, if to 
finish will not take more than one hour’s time, 
straight time to be paid. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. time and 
one half; after 10 p.m. on other days and after 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, double time. Employees 
required for emergencies on Saturdays may 
work, being paid straight time for the morning 
and time and one half from noon to 5 p.m. All 
work on Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
75 cents per hour. All work contracted for and 
accepted prior to June 27, 1935, of which due 
notice has been given to the Board on or before 
July 25, 1935, may be completed at a rate 
approved by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

Mrurnery Workers, Province or OntTARIO. 
—An Order in Council, dated July 9, 1935, and 
printed in The Ontario Gazette July 13, makes 
binding on all employers and employees in the 
industry throughout the province of Ontario, 
a schedule governing all those engaged in the 
manufacture or the making of millinery. 

The schedule is in effect from July 23, 1935, 
to February 29, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week: a 40 hour 
week, with no work on Saturdays. This clause 
is only effective after the millinery manufac- 
turers of the province of Quebec have reached 
a similar agreement as to working hours with 
their employees and have extended it to the 
millinery industry for the City of Montreal and 
an area of approximately 50 miles surrounding 
the city under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act.* The Board may permit sample 
makers to work on Saturdays. 





*See page 732 of this issue. 


Overtime: no overtime permitted except for a 
period of 4 to 6 weeks in the spring and 4 weeks 
in the fall, the dates to be decided by the Board, 
and during this period not more than 2 hours 
in any day or 10 hours in any week to be per- 
mitted. All overtime after the regular closing 
time to be paid at one and one-half times the 
regular rate of wages. 

All workers to receive two legal holidays a 
Ae with pay, namely, Good Friday and Labour 

ay. 

All work to be on a time work basis; no piece 
work allowed. 

Wages per week: all-round blockers $32, straw 
operators, fabric operators, blockers and cutters 
$29, drapers, $19, trimmers $15. (Definitions of 
these classes of workers are included in the 
schedule). The Board may set a rate less than 
the above for aged or handicapped workers, 
but in no case may there be more than 25 per 
cent of aged or handicapped workers in any 
category. The wage schedule does not apply to 
any aged or handicapped workers whose rate 
of wages have been set prior to July 1, 1935 
between the Millinery Workers’ Union and the 
Millinery Manufacturers’ Association. The 
wages of all workers below the minimum wage 
schedule may be revised by the Board every 
three months, and when workers are found to 
have acquired the necessary qualifications, their 
wages may be raised to the minimum wage scale. 


FURNITURE WorKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
(Except Toronto)—An Order in Council, 
dated July 24, 1935, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, July 27, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and working conditions on 
all employers and employees engaged in the 
manufacture of all wood products of the 
furniture industry commonly known as house- 
hold, office and school furniture throughout 
the Province of Ontario except the city of 
Toronto and an area of 15 miles surrounding 
the city. 


Hours: 83 per day, 44 on Saturday, a 47 hour 
week. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one half and 
to begin after the first half hour of overtime. 

The Board set up under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act to define the terms “skilled” and 
“semi-skilled” workers. 


Hourly wage rates in the province exclusive 
of the city of Toronto and an area of 15 miles 
surrounding it and exclusive of the district 
bounded by the cities of Hamilton, Kitchener 
and Stratford: common or unskilled male labour 
over the age of 21 years, 28 cents from Septem- 
ber 1, 1935, to March 1, 1936, and 30 cents from 
March 1, 1936, to July 1, 1936; semi-skilled em- 
ployees a minimum of 35 cents; skilled em- 
ployees a minimum of 45 cents; boys a minimum 
of 17 cents. 

Hourly wage rates in the area bounded by the 
cities of Hamilton, Kitchener and Stratford; 2 
cents per hour higher than the above rates, ex- 
cept for boys whose minimum is the same, 17 
cents. 

The employment of minors not to exceed 20 
per cent of the total employment in any factory. 

Present wages paid to employees higher than 
the above schedules not to be ehanged during 
the period of the agreement. 


The Board may set a rate less than the above 
schedule for aged or handicapped workers. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS, LABOUR 
AND INDUSTRIES OF SASKATCHEWAN 


qa sixth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Railways, Labour and Industries 
of the Province of Saskatchewan reviews the 
work of the department during the year end- 
ing April 30, 1984. 

Subsequently by an Order-in-Council passed 
on ‘October 16, 1984, certaim functions of the 
Department were transferred to a Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare under the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs (LABouR (GAZETTE, Novem- 
ber, 1934, p. 986). During the session of the 
Legislature fron: November 15, 1934, to Feb- 
Tuary 22, 1935, the Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare Act, 1934, was enacted retro- 
active to September 1, 1934, establishing this 
as a permanent bureau under the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, to administer the various 
Statutes respecting labour previously admin- 
istered ‘by the Department of Railways, 
Labour and Industries, except the Steam 
Boilers Act, the administration of which was 
assigned to the Department of Public Works. 
The Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries was abolished, its functions other 
than those pertaining to labour being assigned 
to various departments, 

The present report of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries deals with 
the work of the Minimum Wage Board, the 
Freight Rates Branch and Railway Develop- 
ment, the Industrial Development Branch and 
Coal Mine Inspection, the Steam Boiler and 
Industrial Inspection Branch, the Theatres 
and ‘Cinematographs Branch, the Employment 
Service Branch and the Provincial Museum. 
The report also outlines certain legislation 
enacted during the session beginning on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1984. The laws of special interest to 
labour were described in the Lasour Gazerre 
for June, 1934, p. 515. 

With reference to strikes and lockouts the 
report gives figures showing that during the 
calendar year 1933 there were no strikes or 
lockouts in Saskatchewan, while in 1932 there 
were eight industrial disputes involving 365 
employees; in 1931, five disputes involving 
744 employees; in 1930, two disputes involving 
890 employees, with smaller figures for pre- 
ceding years, 

The reports of the Minimum Wage Board 
and the labour branches of the department 
are outlined below: 

Minimum Wages for Women.—During the 
year the officers of the board made 1,220 gen- 
eral inspections and 67 special investigations in 
433 places of business having a total of 2,375 
employees. The sum of $1,667.65 was collected 
for underpaid wages and $185.15 in payment 
for overtime, to the benefit of 54 women, In 


eleven other instances it was necessary to lay 
charges in court against employers for in- 
fractions of the Act and regulations, two 
cases being dismissed and one withdrawn. 
Hight of these were on account of wages, 
and in five cases fines were imposed and back 
wages were ordered to be paid to the amount 
of $250.90. In addition three employers were 
prosecuted and fined, two for infractions of the 
regulations as to hours and one for failing to 
keep a register. 

All of the orders of the board, numbers one 
to five inclusive, were revised during the year 
and the text of each as amended is given in 
the report. These were published in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette to be effective from 
November 1, 1933. In making their revision 
the board considered it inadvisable to make 
any reduction in the minimum rates of wages 
as previously set. As employers were having 
considerable difficulty in paying these rates 
owing to the economic depression, the board 
issued a temporary order (No. 6) which per- 
mitted a ten per cent reduction on wage rates 
of less than $13.00 per week, and a fifteen per 
cent reduction on rates of wages fixed at $13.00 
per week or over. 

Steam Boiler and Industrial Inspection— 
There were 2,783 boilers, pressure vessels and 
refrigerating machinery inspected during the 
year. The number of designs for boilers, 
pressure vessels and accessories approved and 
registered with the Department are as follows: 
Steam boilers, 5; pressure vessels, 51; acces- 
sories, 12; total, 68. This is an increase of 
sixty over the year 1933. Examinations for 
engineers’ certificates were held in Regina 
throughout the year, and’ at district inspectors’ 
headquarters at stated periods. As a result of 
these examinations certificates of the following 
classes were issued: First class engineers’ cer- 
tificates, 4; second class engineers’ certificates, 
9; third class engineers’ certificates, 28; final 
traction engineers’ certificates, 24; provisional 
certificates, 199; firemen’s certificates, 123; re- 
frigerating certificates, 8; total, 395. The num- 
ber of licence plates for traction and portable 
steam boilers issued during the year was 546. 

The Steam Boilers Act was amended in 
March, 1934, and an Act passed providing for 
a fourth class certificate. 

Another Act passed was one governing the 
repairing of steam boilers and pressure vessels 
by the welding process. 


Industrial Development Branch—The officer 
in charge of this Branch reports that:—“While 
no marked improvement in Saskatchewan’s 
industries is apparent at the present time, yet 
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there are signs that industry generally is as- 
suming a more healthy tone. A survey of the 
smaller industries of the province shows that 
during 1933 there. were a number of new in- 
dustries added to the business life of the prov- 
ince. These new industries included coal 
mines, sodium sulphate plants, flour mills, oil 
refineries, lumber yards, bakeries, repair shops, 
garages, etc. These, and other signs of general 
improvement, lead to the belief that the de- 
pression is gradually giving place to more pros- 
perous times. As in the previous year, field 
surveys of raw products were curtailed to a 
minimum, A study of the use of Saskatche- 
wan clays for filtering and clarifying crank 
case oil was started by Professor W. G. Wor- 
cester of the Ceramic Department of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, on behalf of the 
department, and the results obtained at the 
end of the fiscal year were sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant further investigation. 
Routine work during the year included the 
answering of enquiries relating to industry and 
railways; dissemination of tourist literature 
and road maps and the compiling of industrial 
statistics. Some aid was also rendered to other 
branches of the department in the matter of 
compiling relief statistics.” 

From the standpoint of the gross value of 
production, flour and feed mills lead all other 
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industries with an output value of $9,468,912 
or 26-2 per cent of the total output of the 
province. Petroleum products, butter and 
cheese, central electric stations, slaughtering 
and meat packing, printing and publishing, 
and the brewery industry, etc., follow in im- 
portance in the order named. 


Coal production during 1938 showed an in- 
crease of 4-5 per cent over the amount pro- 
duced during 1932. The value of dehydrated 
sodium sulphate produced also showed a large 
increase over the previous year, the gain being 
approximately 79 per cent. The number of 
men employed in the mines during the winter 
months was 1,498. 


Employment Service—The work of the Em- 
ployment Service in the province is dealt with 
in regular articles appearing in the Lasour 
GazettE. A summary of the operations of the 
nine offices in Saskatchewan indicates that 
during the year ended April 30, 1934, a total 
of 30,663 placements were effected. The aver- 
age wage for farm work prevailing throughout 
the year was: winter work, board only; spring 
work, $10.00 to $20.00 per month; harvest 
work, $1.00 to $2.25 per day; fall work, after 
threshing to freeze-up, board only to $5.00 per 
month. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1934. 


6 ines eighteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British Col- 
umlbia for the year ending December 31, 1934, 
affords information as to the accidents and 
claims dealt with by the Board during the 
year, compensation paid, etc., with analyses 
by industry, wage loss, average daily wage at 
time of accident, sex, conjugal state, periods 
of disability, nationality, and average age of 
workmen injured; also as to the accident 
fund, collections from employers, disburse- 
ments, etc. 

The report states that there had been a de- 
crease in the numbers of accidents each year 
from 1929 to 1933 paralleling reductions in 
payrolls, but that in 1934, with an increase in 
payrolls, there was an increase in the number 
of accidents. The total number of accidents 
in industries under the jurisdiction of the 
board were reported as 36,750 in 1929; 33,285 
in 1980; 25,877 in 1931; 19,011 in 1982; 18,274 
in 1983; and 22,354 in 1934. These included 
fatalities as follows: 253 in 1929; 277 in 1930; 
125 in 1931; 106 in 1932; 97 in 1983; and 116 
in 1934. The figures for 1934 included 9,427 
claims resulting from temporary total disabil- 
ities for which the sum of $588,692.10 was 
awarded; 451 claims resulting from permanent 


partial disabilities, for which $477,322.01 was 
awarded; in addition to 116 fatalities for which 
pension awards totalling $385,003.84 were made 
and also burial awards to the amount of 
$10,065.23. These figures include amounts for 
pensions payable in the future for permanent 
disability and to dependents of victims of 
fatal accidents. In addition to the accidents 
compensated, medical aid only was given in 
12,360 cases and there were about 1,800 acci- 
dents in which first aid only was required. 

The claims disposed of during 1934 were 
distributed among the industries in the fol- 
lowing percentages: lumber, 41; general manu- 
facturmg and delivery classes, 15; metal 
mining, 12; railroading groups, 8; coal mining, 
5; construction, 4; municipal undertakings, 3; 
all others, 12. The fatalities were distributed 
as follows: lumber industry, 42; metal mining, 
19; railroading groups, 11; coal mining, 7; 
general manufacturing and delivery classes, 
3; and all others, 18. Of the workmen filing 
claims 65 per cent gave their nationality as 
British or Canadian. Ffty-one per cent were 
married. The number of women injured in 
industry was 1365. 

Disbursements during 1934 included $728,- 
488.42 paid as compensation to workers; 
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$410,126.10 expended in connection with medi- 
cal aid, for physicians, hospitals, drugs, etc. 
In addition, the total amount paid to bene- 
ficlaries aS pensions on account of permanent 
disabilities and fatal accidents was $1,130,- 
326.21. Collections included: from employers, 
$1,951,030.52 as assessments and interest, and 
$217,015.76 for medical aid; from workers at il 
cent per day for medical aid, $195,351.64. The 
cost of administering the accident fund was 
3°31 per cent so that “out of every $100 col- 
lected from employers, $96.69 was used in 
compensating injured workmen, and the de- 
pendents of workmen who lost their lives in 
accidents under the Act.” In the capitalized 
reserve fund at December 31, 1934, was $8,- 
832,118.52. 

On accident prevention the Board points 
out that the statistical data in the report dem- 
onstrate the need for employers and work- 
men giving closer study to this problem, that 
while machinery accidents have been consider- 
ably curtailed by enforcement of regulations, 
the type of accidents which may be prevented 
by safety devices is limited, particularly in a 
number of the major industries in the province, 
During the year a full time safety inspector 
was employed for the lumber industry, giving 
special attention to organizing and instructing 
accident prevention committees. The accident 
prevention regulations made in 1920 were also 
revised, the changes to be put into effect 
soon after the end of the year. 


The first-aid requirements of the Act also 
were revised during the year and the em- 
ployers affected were notified. It is stated 
that excellent work had been done by a group 
of tramed first-aid attendants who had organ- 
ized themselves into an association for im- 
proving their knowledge of first-aid methods 
suited to industrial conditions in the province. 
One result was that the advantages of first- 
aid facilities and service had been made more 
generally known in outlying localities. 

On the extent of protection to workmen 
afforded by the Act. the report states: 

Claims reported under the Act during the 
past eighteen years have totalled 437,981, or an 
average of 24,332 for each year. Of these ac- 
cidents, 3,641 resulted in death, 10,594 left the 
injured workman with some permanent, partial, 
or total, impairment in earning capacity. At 
the end of 1934 there were, as a result of 
the fatal accidents, 832 widows, 885 children, 
119 dependent mothers, 26 dependent fathers, 
and 25 other dependents receiving monthly al- 
lowances under the Act. Of the workmen who 
suffered permanent impairment, 1,804 were re- 
ceiving monthly cheques, bringing the number 
of current pensioners, resulting from fatal and 
permanently disabling accidents occurring during 
the past eighteen years, to 3,691. In addition, 
there are at any given time about 1,500 tem- 
porarily disabled workmen and about 3,000 of 
their dependents participating in the beme- 
fits. During 1934 only 394 workmen, or 4 per 
cent of those who filed claims under the Act, 
were shown to carry any other accident insur- 
ance or benefits to take care of periods of dis- 
ability necessitated through accidents at work. 





In order to provide information as to the 
age distribution of unemployed persons 18 
years and over, a special analysis has been 
made of the numbers in this group registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
on 'May 13, 1935. ‘This analysis showed’ that 
in the age group 18 to 20 years were found 
5:7 per cent of men and 14:5 per cent of 
women; in the group 21 to 24 years there 
were 13-3 per cent of men and 20-7 per cent 
of women; 25 to 34 years, 25-9 per cent of 
men and 28-1 per cent of women; 35 to 44 
years, 19-5 per cent of men and 17:3 per cent 
of women; 45 to 54 years, 18:2 per cent of 
men and 12-1 per cent of women; 55 years 
and over, 10-4 per cent of men and 7:3 per 
cent of women. 

Of the total number of unemployed women 
on the registers, 61 per cent were single or 
widowed and 39 per cent married; of those 
aged 25 years and over, nearly one-half were 


married. Of the single women, 46 per cent 
were under 25 years of age and 68 per cent 
were under 35 years of age; whilst among the 
married women nearly 61 per cent were be- 
tween 25 and 45 years of age. At the ages 
25 to 44 the total numbers of married women 
on the registers were greater than the num- 
bers of single women and widows. 

The total of 1,988,636 persons, of or over 
18 years of age, on the registers at May 13, 
included 1,544,915 persons who were regis- 
tered as wholly unemployed, 305,363 who 
were on short time, or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding 
that they were shortly to return to their 
former employment, and 88,358 who are nor- 
mally in casual employment. 





W.F. Roberts, M-D., was recently appointed 
Minister of Health and Labour for the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. 
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EMPLOYEE ELECTIONS CONDUCTED BY NATIONAL LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARD (U.S.A.) 


HKFERENCE has been made in the 
Lasour Gazetre (April, 1935, page 343; 
August, 1934, page 722; July, 1934, page 653; 
and previous issues) to the functions and 
activities of the National Labour Relations 
Board (United States) established under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. One of 
the powers invested in the Board was to hold 
an election “by a secret ballot of any of the 
employees of any employer, to determine by 
what person or persons or organization they 
desire to be represented in order to insune 
the right of employees to organize and to 
select their representatives for the purpose of 
collective bargaining as defined in section 7a 
of said Act.” 


The results of such elections over a six 
months’ period have been analysed by George 
Shaw ‘Wheeler, of the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, in an article appearing in a 
recent issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
official publication of the United States De- 
partment of Labour. (Mr. Wheeler states 
that the National Labour Relations Board 
conducted 8 elections, and the 17 regional 
boards conducted 100 elections to determine 
employee representatives, in the 6-month 
period, July 10, 1934, to January 9, 1935. In 
all of these 103 cases the consent of the em- 
ployer was obtained prior to the holding of 
the election. In 6 other cases during this 
period the Board ordered elections held with- 
out the consent of the employer, but in all 
these 6 cases employers obtained injunctions 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals restraining 
the elections. He explains that usually an 
election involved only one unit, but an elec- 
tion of several units might be involved, in 
case of a single election to determine employee 
representation for several companies, or of a 
vote by different classifications of workers in 
one company for different sets of nepresenta- 
tives. 


Employees eligible to vote in these elec- 
tions numbered 45,397 and 36,433 cast a vote. 
Of the 35,024 votes which were valid, 20,682 
(59 per cent) were for trade unions and 12,207 
(34-9 per cent) were for company unions or 
employee-representation plans. There were 
2,185 (6-1 per cent) “other” votes, that is, 
votes not designating any representation. In 
comparison with the results of elections con- 
ducted by the National Labour Board, these 
figures show a decline in the percentage of 
votes for trade unions. In the National Labour 
Board elections trade unions won 69:4 per 
cent of the valid votes, company unions 28-5 


per cent, and no representation was chosen in 
2-1 per cent. 

An analysis of the results of elections by in- 
dustries did not reveal any variations in the 
per cent of votes received by trade-union or 
company-union representatives which could be 
attributed to the general characteristics of 
an industry. More employees voted in elec- 
tions in the textile industry than in any other. 
In this industry 54:7 per cent of the 5,291 
valid votes were for trade unions, 42-8 per 
cent were for company unions, and 2-5 per 
cent designated no representation. 

The writer observed that there did not 
seem to have been any very marked difference 
in the success of unions in winning elections 
in small as compared with large establish- 
ments. Trade unions won 55 per cent of the 
467 units in establishments of 250 or less em- 
ployees; 71-4 per cent of the 21 units with 251 
to 500 employees, 74:1 per cent of the 27 
units with 501 to 1,000 employees; and 69-2 
per cent of the 13 units with 1,000 or more 
employees. In terms of votes won, the corres- 
ponding percentages were 61, 67, 62-5, and 
53°4. 

The statistics indicated that the overwhelm- 
ing number of unions were affiliated. In only 
41 of 528 units were independent unions in- 
volved; only 3,939 employees were eligible to 
vote in these units, as compared with 41,458 
employees eligible to vote in units in which 
an American Federation of Labour union was 
involved. Of the 41 units in which indepen- 
dent unions were involved they won 33, or 
80:5 per cent. The American Federation of 
Labour won 268, or 55 per cent of the 487 
units in which it was involved. Within the 
American Federation of Labour group, the 
federal labour unions seemed to be somewhat 
more successful than international unions, win- 
ning 76-7 per cent of the units as compared 
with 53-6 per cent won by the international 
unions, and 63-4 as compared with 55-7 per 
cent of the votes. In terms of votes won, the 
difference between independent unions and 
American Federation of Labour unions was 
still large, although less marked than in terms 
of units won. Independent unions received 
71-9 per cent of the valid votes in elections in 
which they were involved as compared with 
57-9 per cent for American Federation of 
Labour unions. 

Dealing with the results of the elections 
from another angle, the writer states that the 
National Labour Relations Board made a study 
of the results of these elections to determine 
(a) whether the employer had recognized the 
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elected representatives, (b) whether the em- 
ployer had bargained with such representatives, 
(c) whether a written agreement had’ resulted, 
and (d) whether the election had resulted in 
a harmonious solution of the representation 
problem. 

While the statistics were incomplete on all 
these specific points, yet out of 528 units, re- 
ports were available as to recognition of 
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elected representatives by the company for 
468 units; as to bargaining, for 462 units; as 
to written agreements, for 454 units; and as 
to harmonious relations, for 451 units. In 267 
units the employer recognized the elected 
representatives, in 261 units bargaining had 
taken place, in 208 cases written agreements 
were in effect, and in 245 cases harmonious 
solution of the representation problem had re- 
sulted. 


Annual Report of the United States Secretary of Labour 


The twenty-second annual report of the 
United States Secretary of Labour emphasizes 
that in the fiscal year 1934 the efforts of the 
Department were directed, as the basic act 
provides, towards safeguarding the rights of 
wage earners, improving their working con- 
ditions, and advancing their opportunities for 
profitable employment. 


According to the report, wages, earnings, 
and employment have increased during the 
year, and while employment in the consumers- 
goods industries has improved to a point 
where it is not far below the normal, em- 
ployment in the heavy-durable-goods indus- 
tries has lagged. Conditions are, however, 
considerably improved over the _ previous 
year. Employment in the last month of the 
fiscal year was, as a whole, approximately 
15 per cent greater in private industries than 
for the same month of the preceding year, 
and pay rolls were approximately 24 per 
cent greater. 


Commenting on the National Recovery Act 
the report states:— 


“A full year of experience with the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the ad- 
ministration thereof has made it quite evident 
that the operation of that act has led to 
improvements in working conditions for labour 
and that through the administration of that 
act there have come about equally impor- 
tant improvements in the status of labour. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act is the 
most comprehensive attempt to improve 
working conditions in competitive industry 
that has ever been undertaken by any nation. 
Through National Recovery Administration 
codes the regulation of hours of labour of 
men and women alike has been undertaken 
for the first time in our history. Whereas 
State laws regulated the hours of labour of 
women only, some State laws permitting 
hours up to as much as 12 a day, under the 
National Recovery Administration most of 
the codes prescribe 40 hours a week as the 
standard, and about 25 per cent of them re- 
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quire a limit of 8 hours or less as the num- 
ber of hours to be worked in any one day. 
Thus we have come practically to a 5-day, 
40-hour week as the standard of working time 
in the United States of America. This has 
been accomplished by an accompanying in- 
crease, rather than a decrease of hourly wages 
and weekly earnings. The average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing have increased 
from June 1933 to June 1934 by 31 per cent. 
The downward spiral of hourly earnings has 
been checked and an upward spiral set in 
motion. The per capita weekly earnings in 
manufacturing increased in the same period 
14 per cent. The cost of living in the mean- 
time increased less than 7 per cent. It is 
apparent that the average weekly earnings 
increased more than did the cost of living, 
and that during this period of decreasing 
hours wage rates per hour have shown a 
steady improvement. 

“Child labour is prohibited in _ practically 
every code; and night work, except in the 
continuous industries, has practically disap- 
peared. These are substantial gains. In spite 
of these improvements of working conditions 
we must bear in mind that commercialized 
child labour still exists in agricultural work, in 
domestic service, in the street trades, and 
in home work for factories or merchandising.” 

The report of the Conciliation Service in- 
dicates that this branch handled, during the 
year 1,140 cases, covering trade disputes, 
jurisdictional disputes, strikes, threatened 
strikes, and lockouts, involving directly and 
indirectly 916,720 workers. Of this number 
885 cases were adjusted. At the close of the 
last fiscal year 13 cases were pending, 10 of 
which have since been adjusted, bringing the 
total number of cases adjusted during the 
year to 895. Sixty-seven cases were recorded 
under “Unable to adjust”, 134 cases referred 
to other agencies, and 41 cases closed before 
the arrival of Commissioners or disposed of 
otherwise. At the close of the fiscal year 13 
cases were pending, to be carried forward into 
the next fiscal year. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification by Canada of Draft Conventions of International 
Labour Conference 


QO N March 1, 1935, by Orders in Council 
P.C. 543 and 544, the Government of 
Canada approved the ratification of two draft 
conventions of the International Labour Con 
ference, one providing for an eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week for persons employed in in- 
dustrial undertakings, which was adopted by 
the Conference in 1919, and the other pro- 
viding for a weekly rest day for the same 
class of persons, which was adopted at the 
1921 session of the Conference. On Arpril 12, 
1935, the Government approved the ratifica- 
tion of the draft convention of 1928 providing 
for the establishment of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery (P.C. 934). Resolutions to ap- 
prove these three conventions were agreed to 
by the House of oCmmons and the Senate, 
respectively, as follows: eight-hour day and 
forty-eight-hour week, February 8 and 20; 
weekly rest day, February 8 and 19; mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery, March 15, and 
April 2. 


The ratifications of these conventions were 
communicated on March 21 and April 28, 
1935, respectively, by the Prime Minister, in 
his capacity as Secretary of State for External 
Affairs of Canada, to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations through the Dominion 
of Canada Advisory Officer accredited to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. The instru- 
ments of ratification of the Conventions are 
as follows: 


Hours of Work (Industry) ‘Convention, 


1919— 


WHEREAS on the 15th day of January, 
1920, the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations communicated to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in Canada a certified copy of a Con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week which had been adopted as a 
Draft Convention by the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organization at its 
First Session in Washington on the 28th day 
of November, 1919: 


His Majesty’s Government in Canada having 
considered the aforesaid Convention, hereby con- 
firm and ratify the same and undertake satis- 
factorily to perform and carry out the stipula- 
tions therein contained. In witness whereof 
this Instrument of Ratification is signed and 
sealed by the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for Canada. 


(Signed) R. B. BENNETT, 


Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Ottawa, lst March, 1935. 


Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921— 

WHEREAS on the 3lst day of January, 1922, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
communicated to His Majesty’s vernment in 
Canada a certified copy of a Convention con- 
cerning the application of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings which had been adopted 
as a Draft Convention by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at its Third Session in Geneva on the 17th 
day of November, 1921: 

His Majesty’s Government in Canada having 
considered the aforesaid Convention, hereby con- 
firm and ratify the same and undertake satis- 
factorily to perform and carry out the stipula- 
tions therein contained. In witness whereof 
this Instrument of Ratification is signed and 
sealed by the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs for Canada. 

(Signed) R. B. BENNETT, 
Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 
Ottawa, March Ist, 1935. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Conven- 
tion, 1928— 

WHEREAS on the 23rd day of August, 1928, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government 1n 
Canada a certified copy of a Convention con- 
cerning the creation of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery which had been adopted as a Draft 
Convention by the General Conference of the 
International. Labonr Organization at its 
Fleventh Session in Geneva on the 16th day of 
June, 1928. 

His Majesty’s Government in Canada having 
considered the aforesaid Convention, hereby 
confirm and ratify the same and undertake 
satisfactorily to perform and_carrv out the 
stipulations therein contained. In witness 
whereof this Tnstrument of Ratification is 
siened and sealed by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs for Canada. 


(Signed) GEORGE H. PERLEY, 
Acting Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


Ottawa, April 12th, 1935. 


Legislation to give effect to the above three 
conventions was enacted by Parliament at its 
last. session. 

In introducing this legislation, it was pointed 
out by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on February 8, 1935, that in the 
opinion of the Government the Parliament of 
Canada was the competent authority to give 
legislative effect to these draft conventions. 
Reference was made to the opinions expressed 
by the Department of Justice as to the legis- 
lative jurisdiction concerning the subject 
matter of the draft conventions which had 
been submitted to it at various times and’ to 
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the judgment of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada in 1925 that the legislative power in re- 
gard to hours of labour was vested in the 
provincial legislatures under section 92 of the 
British North America Act, except in so far 
as works and undertakings which fall within 
the Dominion jurisdiction are concerned. 
(Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1925, p. 671). Two cases 
involving the power of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to implement an international treaty, by 
enacting legislation in regard to aviation and 
radio communication, were decided in favour 
of the Dominion by the Judical Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1931 and 1932 respec- 
tively. These decisions were based largely on 
section 132 of the British North America Act 
which provides as follows: 

The Parliament and Government of Canada 

shall have all Powers necessary or proper for 
performing the Obligations of Canada or of any 
Province thereof, as Part of the British Em- 
pire, towards Foreign Countries arising under 
Treaties between the Empire and such Foreign 
Countries. 
The Prime Minister expressed the opinion that 
in view of these judgments, the Parliament of 
Canada is competent to implement draft con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference of which Canada is a member and 
which was established under the Treaty of 
Versailles to which Canada is a party. The 
Prime Minister observed, however, that the 
Treaty of Versailles provides for a federal gov- 
ernment exercising its discretion in regard to 
draft conventions of the International Labour 
Conference and referring them merely as 
recommendations of the Conference to the 
provincial authorities. 

The discretion might be exercised by sending 
the recommendation down to a province and it 
might be exercised as we now propose to exer- 
cise it, by legislation in this House. That 
discretion which is vested in the Government 
of Canada was exercised, it is true, in one way 
at one time. We now propose to exercise it as 
indicated in the judgments in the radio and 
aeronautics cases. 

Summaries of the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act, Weekly Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings Act and the Minimum Wages Act 
were published as part of the article on Labour 
Legislation enacted by the Parliament of Can- 
ada in 1935 in the Lasour Gazerrs for July, 
1935. 

In addition to the conventions recently rati- 
fied by the Dominion Government, four draft 
conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference were ratified in March, 1926 (Lasour 
Gazertn, May, 1926, p. 472). These relate 
to employment at sea and include two con- 
ventions of 1920, the minimum age for em- 
ployment of children at sea and unemploy- 
ment indemnity for seamen in case of the 
loss or foundering of a ship, and two conven- 
tions of the 1921 Conference on the mini- 
mum age for employment as trimmers and 
stokers and the medical examination of chil- 
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dren and young persons employed at sea. 
Legislation implementing these conventions 
was enacted in 1924 as an amendment to the 
Canada Shipping Act, and was proclaimed in 
force from January 1, 1926. In the revised 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934, were incorporated 
four more draft conventions, two adopted 
by the International Labour Conference of 
1926 on seamen’s articles of agreement and 
the repatriation of seamen and two adopted 
by the Conference of 1929 to provide for the 
safety of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships and the marking of weights on 
heavy packages to be transported by vessels. 
The Canada Shipping Act, 1934, has not been 
proclaimed in force. ‘Resolutions were adopted 
by the House of Commons and the Senate 
on February 8 and 20, 1935, respectively, ap- 
proving the draft conventions on seamen’s 
articles of agreement, safety of workers en- 
gaged in loading and unloading ships and the 
marking of weights on heavy packages. These 
conventions have not been ratified. The texts 
of all the draft conventions mentioned above 
were published in the Lasour Gazerre fol- 
lowing the session of the Conference at which 
they were adopted. 





In a study made early in 1935 the United 
States National Industrial Conference Board, 
information was received concerning 274 
companies, which now operate, or in the past 
have operated, plans for vacations with pay 
for wage earners. Of these companies 136 
had operated vacation plans throughout the 
depression, although one company expected 
to discontinue the plan in 19385; 28 com- 
panies had discontinued the plan but had 
reinstated it; 87 companies had suspended 
the plan, 5 of which expected to reinstate it 
in 1985; 10 companies had definitely discon- 
tinued the plan, while there were 13 new 
plans which thhad been established since 1982. 
Altogether, therefore, 177 plans were in opera- 
tion, these companies employing in the ag- 
gregate nearly a million workers. 

The date at which the plan was adopted 
was reported for 143 companies. Four of the 
plans were put in effect prior to 1900, 45 
between 1900 and 1919, 75 from 1920 to 1929, 
and 19 from 1930 to 1935. _ 

No significant changes in the provisions of 
the plans which affect the eligibility of em- 
ployees had been made in 104 of the 151 plans 
for which full information was furnished. In 
12 instances the provisions of the plans had 
been liberalized, the amendments taking the 
form of lowering the service requirements, 
increasing the length of vacations, extension 
of the vacation privilege to additional classes 
of employees, elimination of tardiness as a 
factor in reducing the length of vacation, etc. 
In 35 companies the provisions of vacation 
plans had been made less liberal. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents 


HE employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as fol- 
lows: 

Haying was well under way in the Mari- 
time Provinces and all root crops were favour- 
able. No apparent change was registered 
in logging. Pulpwood was still being cut and 
peeled and a limited quantity of dressed lum- 
ber was being sent Overseas. Fishing was fair 
and preparations were in progress for the sword 
fishing season. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area operated from two to five days per 
week, while salt mines were taxed to capacity 
to take care of the business coming their way. 
The majority of coal mines in Cape Breton 
and vicinity worked five days per week, 
though two collieries were idle owing to a 
a strike. Iron and steel companies reported 
no idleness and some departments were run- 
ning six triple shifts. Dry dock and ship- 
building companies at Saint John were busy, 
also manufacturing plants at East Saint John 
and Coldbrook. Other manufacturing indus- 
tries, particularly breweries and factories 
handling foodstuffs, were fairly well employed. 
No new developments were reported in local 
building construction, although a small amount 
of repair work was being completed and at 
West Saint John extra hands were hired as 
construction work there expanded. Highway 
construction, likewise, was in progress. Tourist 
travel was at its height, but freight traffic 
was rather quiet at Halifax. Trade was fair. 
In the Women’s Division a good demand 
existed for domestics and placements were 
made accordingly. 


There were many calls for farm hands in 
the Province of Quebec, but logging was 
quieter than previously recorded. Mining was 
active at Rouyn. Manufacturing was reported 
as follows: Hull, paper, match and clothing 
industries in full operation; Montreal, little 
change noted, rubber, shoes and textiles quiet, 
tobacco and clothing busier and iron and steel 
fairly good; Quebec City, leather, some im- 
provement, but other lines running on re- 
duced time; Rouyn and Sherbrooke, quiet; 
Three Rivers, all factories normal, with con- 
ditions in the paper industry slightly better. 
Building and highway construction, through- 
out the greater part of the Province, was more 
active, while Montreal continued to give mis- 
cellaneous employment to a number of men. 
Boat and railway transportation was good at 
Quebec City, but quiet at Three Rivers. 
Trade was more favourable. An increase was 
noted in the Women’s Division, in the place- 
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ment of female workers, many calls being re- 
ceived for help in domestic service. 

A heavy demand existed for farm hands in 
Ontario, with little difficulty experienced in 
interesting applicants in vacancies on a day 
wage basis, but some trouble in getting them 
to take employment by the month. The 
action of the Government in allowing married 
relief recipients to take farm employment and 
still have their families retained on relief and 
themselves allowed to keep their earnings eased 
the situation considerably, for more men were 
willing to take work offered under this plan. 
Fruit picking had commenced in the Niagara 
Peninsula. Activity in logging, although some- 
what ahead of that of previous years, had 
fallen off, as the pulpwood peeling season 
was almost at an end. Mining was active at 
Timmins, but slow at Port Arthur. Seasonal 
slackness was in evidence in some of the 
manufacturing industries, particularly agricul- 
tural implements, furniture, automobile and 
auto accessories, while other lines were fairly 
busy, especially iron and steel foundries, shoes, 
textiles, soft drinks and fruit and vegetable 
canning factories. Little change was recorded 
in building construction, with not much call 
for help. Highway construction also was in 
progress and extra-gang and section men had 
found work on the C.N.R. at Port Arthur. 
Grain shipments from Fort William remained 
steady. In the Women’s Division some in- 
dustrial placements were made, while the de- 
mand for help in domestic service continued 
fair, with the usual scarcity of experienced 
cooks and cooks-general. 

Many requests for farm help were recorded 
in the Prairie Provinces and in some localities 
a scarcity of suitable applicants was noted. 
Crops were reported to be fair, except in 
districts where damage was caused by hail or 
rust. There was also a fairly good demand 
for married couples on farms, but as most 
of the orders specified couples without chil- 
dren, a little delay sometimes occurred before 
these vacancies were filled. Logging was quiet, 
also mining, as many of the mines were un- 
dergoing their annual overhaul, preparatory 
to the opening of the season. Manufacturing 
was unchanged. Building construction was a 
little busier, but relief work on government 
projects continued. An increase in requests 
for women workers was reported from the 
household division, many girls, however, were 
unwilling to take work in the country. 

Fewer orders for farm help were listed in 
British Columbia, although several hay makers 
and dairymen had been placed. Some dam- 
age from hail resulted in the Okanagan Valley 
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and owing to the small crop of stone fruits, 
little help was asked for in the orchards. 
Logging was fairly busy, with saw and shingle 
mills working steadily, but mining was quieter. 
Reduction plants in the fishing industry on 
the West Coast were operating full time, giv- 
ing employment to about 500 men. Apart 
from repair work, little new building construc- 
tion was taking place. National Defence 
camps were provided as relief depots for the 
unemployed. Labour troubles still handi- 
capped the waterfront at New Westminster 
and Vancouver, while at Prince Rupert dry 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 


dock and shipyards were quiet, longshore work 
fair and shipping active. At Victoria, ship- 
yards were busy. A new association had been 
formed during the labour troubles at the 
latter port, which signed an agreement with 
the employers for all work on the waterfront, 
thus all ships were cleared on time, the new 
union handling all the work. Fewer positions 
were available for women in domestic service, 
as many families were away on summer holi- 
days. Orders for cooks-general were also hard 
to fill, due to a scarcity of experienced appli- 
cants, 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1935 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1985, indicated a 
decrease in business transacted when a com- 
parison was made with the corresponding 
quarter of 1934, as there was a loss of 29 per 
cent in vacancies and of nearly 31 per cent in 
placements effected. Farming, trade, trans- 
portation and finance showed increased va- 
cancies and placements, the highest gains be- 
ing in the two first-named groups, but these 
expansions only offset in a small way the 
heavy decline registered in construction and 
maintenance, the industrial division in which 
relief placements were recorded. Smaller 
losses were also shown in services, manufac- 
turing, logging and mining. Provincially, 
New Brunswick and Quebec alone reported 
more vacancies and placements than during 
the second quarter of last year, all other prov- 
inces reporting decreases, the largest of which 
was in Ontario, with smaller reductions in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the marked de- 
cline in the placement of relief workers being 
the determining factor in the provinces show- 
ing reductions. 


From the chart on page 760 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, 1935, it 
will be seen that the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications de- 
clined during the first half of April and also 
during the month of June, but throughout 
the remainder of the quarter followed an up- 
ward trend, the peak of the curve being 
reached at the end of May when the ratio of 
vacancies was 59-1 and that of placements 
55-3 in contrast with the highest level of the 
corresponding quarter last year, which was 
registered during the first half of June and 
stood at 68-7 for vacancies and 65:4 for place- 
ments. At the close of the quarter under re- 


view the ratios were about 15 points below 
those recorded at the close of the correspond- 
ing period last year. During the period April 
to June, 1935, there was a ratio of 55:1 va- 
cancies and 50-8 placements for each 100 ap- 
plications for employment, as compared with 
61-1 vacancies and 57-6 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered. 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,175, of applications registered 2,134, and of 
placements effected 1,085, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,616 vacancies, 2,646 
applications, and 1,524 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the second 
quarter of 1934. 

During the three months April to June, 
1935, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 84,244 references of persons to 
positions and had effected a total of 79,202 
placements, of which 47,581 were in regular 
employment and 31,621 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment, 34,662 
were of men and 12,919 of women, while 
casual work was found for 21,258 men and 
10,363 women. A comparison with the same 
quarter of 1934 showed that 114,277 place- 
ments were then effected, of which 64,604 were 
in regular employment and 49,673 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
117,018 men and 38,759 women, a total of 
155,777 in comparison with a registration of 
198,401 persons during the same period of 
1934. Employers notified the Service during 
the second quarter of 1935 of 85,751 positions, 
of which 56,498 were for men and 29,253 for 
women, as compared with 121,154 opportuni- 
ties for employment offered during the cor- 
responding period of 1934. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions of 
the employment offices for the month of June, 
1935 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL-JUNE 1935 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1935 


Rite following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on July 1 was 9,323, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 934,262 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for June was 1,684 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 161,789 persons, 15:4 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
July 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1935, as 
Reported by the Employers 


The general industrial situation showed fur- 
ther improvement at the beginning of July, 
according to information received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,323 
employers, whose staffs aggregated! 934,262 per- 
sons, as compared with 915,746 in the preceding 
month. Although this increase of 18,516 was 
considerable, it was smaller than that recorded 
on July 1, 1934, and was also less than the 
average gain between June 1 and’ July 1 in the 
preceding fourteen years for which statistics 
are available; as a result, employment at the 
latest date was at a rather lower level than at 
the beginning of July of last year, though it 
was in considerably greater volume than on 
July 1, 1933 or 1982. The falling-off as com- 
pared with July 1, 1934, was largely due to 
curtailment in work on highways and roads on 
which the number of reported workers was 
smaller by over 50,000 at the beginning of 
July, 1935, than on the same date last summer. 
The crude index, based on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 99°5 at the latest date, as com- 
pared with 97-6 on June 1, 1935, and with 
101-0 on July 1, 1934, while on the same date 
in the other years since 1920, it was as follows: 
1933, 84-5; 19382, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 
118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; 1927, 109-7; 
1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 97-1; 1923, 
100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. 

Employment in manufacturing showed: con- 
tinued advances, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend on July 1; most of the gain over June 
1 occurred in the food and lumber groups. 
Mining (except of coal), communications, 


services, trade, transportation and construction 
and maintenance also indicated substantial 
improvement. The increases in all of these 
except construction considerably exceeded the 
average gains indicated on July 1 in the years 
1921-1934. On the other hand, logging was 
seasonally quieter than in the preceding month, 
and within the group of factory employment, 
there were large losses, also seasonal in charac- 
ter, in leather, textile and iron and steel plants. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was decidedly upward in all five 
economic areas; the largest additions to staffs 
were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
The index numbers of employment in all 
economic areas except Ontario were higher 
than on the same date of last year, and were 
generally higher than on July 1 in 1938 or 
1982. 

Maritume Provinces——Statements were tabu- 
lated from 659 firms employing 76,030 workers, 
as against 72,329 in the preceding month. This 
increase brought the index to 106-7, or 6°3 
points higher than at the beginning of July 
in 1934, when the gain over the preceding 
month had been much smaller. The advance 
on the latest date, however, was rather less 
than the average indicated on July 1 in the 
years since 1920. Railway and highway con- 
struction recorded substantial improvement on 
the date under review, while there were also 
additions to staffs in lumber mills and in log- 
ging, transportation, communications, services 
and trade. On the other hand, pulp and paper 
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and iron and steel plants and coal mining were 
slacker, the losses im the last-named being 
seasonal in character. 
Quebec—Manufacturing, on the whole, 
showed moderate improvement in Quebec, 
there being large increases in animal food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, tobacco and beverage, 
non-ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral 
factories; leather, textile and iron and steel 
plants, however, showed seasonal curtailment. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, mining, 
services, transportation and construction re- 
ported considerably heightened activity. The 
improvement in building and highway con- 
struction was most marked. The general gain 
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ported being just over 3,900 workers; the gain 
noted on the date under review was, there- 
fore, rather above the average, although it was 
very much smaller than that indicated on the 
same date in 1934, when the index was over 
seven points higher. The improvement on 
July 1, 1935, was fairly widely distributed, 
food, lumber, chemical, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus and non-metallic mineral 
product factories, mining, transportation, trade 
and construction showing considerable gains. 
The increases in construction were greatest, 
occurring mainly in the highway and railway 
divisions. On the other hand, leather, textile 
and iron and steel works were seasonally 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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during the month was smaller than that re- 
ported on July 1 in 1984, being also rather less 
than the average increase recorded in the last 
fourteen years. The forces of the 2,244 co- 
operating employers aggregated 260,923 per- 
sons, compared with 257,889 on June 1, or an 
addition of 3,034. The index on the latest date 
was fractionally higher than on July 1, 1934. 
Ontario—There was an increase in activity 
in Ontario, where the 4,100 firms whose statis- 
tics were tabulated reported 392,961 employees, 
or 4,208 more than on June 1. Employment in 
previous years has usually, though not in- 
variably, advanced on July 1 as compared with 
the preceding month, the average increase re- 
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slacker; the losses in these groups were large, 
resulting in a decline in manufacturing as a 
whole. Logging was also seasonally quiet. 


Prairie Provinces—The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in this area was in construc- 
tion, notably on the highways, but railway con- 
struction, services, trade, transportation, com- 
munications, mining and manufacturing also 
reported gains; those in the last-named 
occurred largely in the animal food and lum- 
ber groups. On the other hand, logging was 
seasonally slacker, and building also afforded 
less employment. In addition to the general 
improvement shown in industrial employment, 
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there have doubtless been seasona!] increases in 
agricultural work, which, though not recorded 
in this survey owing to the generally small 
unit of production, must be an important 
factor in the general situation. Data were com- 
piled from 1,348 employers with an aggregate 
staff of 121,438 workers on July 1, as against 
116,276 in their last return. This gain of 
5,162 workers exceeded the average increase on 
July 1 in the last fourteen years. The index, 
at 96-3 on the date under review, compared 
favourably with that of 94-1 on July 1, 1934. 


British Columbia—Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia; the increase 
brought the index to 99-5, the highest since the 
end of 1930. A total working force of 82,910 
persons was employed on the date under re- 
view by the 972 firms whose data were re- 
ceived and who had 80,499 on their staffs at 
the beginning of June. Manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of food and lumber products, was 
seasonally busier on July 1, 1935, and mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and trade also reported considerable improve- 
ment, while the tendency was downward in 
logging. 
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Employment by Cities 


Five of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made—Quebec City, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver—showed 
heightened activity, while the tendency was 
unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto and Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities. Employ- 
ment generally in these cities was brisker 
than at the beginning of July of last year. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a small decline from the preceding month, 
mainly in manufacturing; animal food, tobacco 
and beverage and musical instrument plants 
reported heightened activity, but there were 
larger reductions in textile, leather and iron 
and steel plants. Work on the streets and 
roads and in trading establishments also showed 
a falling-off, while services, building construc- 
tion, transportation and) communications af- 
forded rather more employment. A combined 
working force of 129,925 persons was indicated 
by the 1,307 co-operating employers, who had 
130,440 workers on June 1. An increase had 
been noted on July 1, 1934, when the index 
was practically the same, standing at 86-7 as 
compared with 86-8 at the latest date. 


Taster I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AveRaGe CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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102-2 107-5 104-8 
112-8 109-6 109-1 
116-2 113-6 114-0 
117-9 119-4 118-2 
141-1 116-8 113-5 
109-4 103-2 97-9 
96-4 86-6 83-7 
89-9 83-0 81-8 
97-0 86-3 80-4 
101-3 88-5 84-1 
103-2 89-1 85-6 
95-1 85-1 86-6 
98-3 85-5 88-4 
98-4 90-9 89-1 
100-4 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 97-6 
101-8 95-4 96-2 
103-1 96-0 95-4 
104-9 98-0 94-1 
106-9 96-4 92-9 
99-0 91-3 88-8 
100-1 89-5 89-6 
98-6 91-3 91-9 
95-8 85-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 92-6 
101-6 93-8 96-6 
106-7 94-8 99-5 
8-1 27-9 8-9 





Norz.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the tete! 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Quebec.—General improvement was reported 
in Quebec, where statements were tabulated 
from 166 firms with 12,997 employees, com- 
pared with 12,556 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment in trade, services, manufacturing and 
building increased moderately. The index was 
higher than at the beginning of July, 1934, 
when a general decrease had’ been shown. 


Toronto—tThere was a small contraction in 
industrial activity in Toronto on July 1, when 
trade, construction and transportation showed 
improvement that was offset by declines in 
manufacturing, notably of iron and steel, tex- 
tile and leather products. The 1,385 employers 
furnishing data reduced their staffs by 256 
workers to 118,809 at the beginning of July. 
A general gain had been reported on the same 
date of last year, but the July 1, 1985, index, at 
97-7, was 3-6 points higher than that for the 
same date in 1934. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 169 
employers with 13,603 persons on their paylists, 
or 333 more than in the preceding month. 
There were increases In manufacturing, not- 
ably in lumber and iron and steel factories, 
and in building construction, while other in- 
dustries showed little general change. On the 


whole, the situation on July 1, 1934, had re- 
mained unchanged from the preceding month; 
the index then was lower than in the month 
under review. 


Hamilton—tThere was a further though slight 
advance in Hamilton, where employment was 
in greater volume than on the same date of 
last year; 97 workers were added to the forces 
of 267 firms furnishing information, bringing 
them to 30,009 at the beginning of July, 1985. 
Manufacturing reported moderate improve- 
ment, and trade and transportation also showed 
small gains, but construction was quieter. This 
general increase was the sixth recorded in 
Hamilton since the beginning of the year. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities— 
Reduced activity, mainly in iron and steel 
plants, caused a decline of 1,330 persons in the 
staffs of the 165 reporting employers, who had 
15,382 in their employ on the date under re- 
view. The index was higher than on July 
1, 1984, although the reduction then indicated 
had involved fewer workers. 


Winnipeg—Communications, transportation 
and construction registered moderate adivances, 
and the tendency was also upward in manu- 
facturing and trade, while services were slightly 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Sarl? hlgt 1922008 e-nad SOLAR, eo. 5 Foe 97-7 
Sub ule 92S Ray yee! OTe 1G EES oe ee 98-9 
July? Wego Fe oee. : 96:0015e4.5 hee 92-7 
July Weslo Apaets. : 96-9 100-0 96-8 
July? 1sni926.00. 203 105-9 102-7 100-2 
Salve S19 27M ce. 106-3 114-0 107-7 
FAVIOL 1928 2904. %...... 110-4 131-6 112-8 
FalGi TT 11929). Oehs: om 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Julye PI NL980 Vee. A 116-0 130-1 117-8 
Sul yet tel 03. SP oh 105-1 122-2 109-0 
Suleys ASA 93 OF BR ie eee 88-6 104-8 94-6 
July Oils 033.- Rie. wae 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Jan LN LO1SZ4 ssn. Se 78-0 86-5 90-0 
Bebv ide cin, Seals ae: 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Mart lil handseraioss. ° 82-6 93-2 91-1 
April Losers .o.sc 82-1 95-4 92-7 
Mayet Dee aeaae. 232 82-9 96-3 92-9 
Tune tiles Aes 2: 86-3 97-9 93-9 
Waly Dherade OF. 3 5 86-7 96-1 94-1 
Sug EUs. eee BE 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Septsinctry: Pr Sehs..4 86-6 99-9 94-3 
DetT Mints RN 87-0 97-5 96-5 
Wow tis Sa See oo 87-3 96-5 97-2 
DeeLrye Ses os 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Jan, “Uedesshon at 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Pebtl Leyes. Rai 81:6 90-0 93-0 
Mart 1 2a ae. ins. 2 86:3 94-0 94-0 
April brerqesainie..4 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Mary I iLeetion: fap ni 86-3 96-7 96-7 
June) 1s SOR Rees 87-2 95-8 97-9 
Julyt TSR ROS, Ff 86-8 99-0 97-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
ties as at July 1, 1935 13-9 1-4 12-7 


—— | | | | | | | 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
bo EERIE abe | Sb a eee cha cra she eerste chews 95-0 84-3 
117-4 O62 tReet 0... ches 89-8 86°8 
108-9 S6°G | eee et. 87-6 85-8 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
95-8 77-1 76:5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79:5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86:7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
1-5 3:2 1-6 4-1 3:4 





Norse.—The ‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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slacker. An aggregate working force of 38,059 
employees was reported by the 447 co-oper- 
ating firms; this was 919 more than on June 
1. The improvement noted on the same date 
of a year ago involved a smaller number of 
persons, and the index of employment, at 
82-7, was then lower by 6:4 points. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 404 establishments employing 
31,689 workers, as against 30,614 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were increases in prac- 
tically all groups, those in construction, com- 
munications, transportation and manufacturing 
being most pronounced; within the group of 
factory employment, the greatest expansion 
was in lumber mills, A similar increase, on 
the whole, had been recorded by the firms 
making returns for July 1, 1934, when the index 
was some ten points lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industry 


Employment in manufacturing showed a 
further increase on July 1; although this was 
smaller than in either the preceding month or 
the same month of last year, it was important 


in that it reversed the slight decline which 
the experience of the last fourteen years shows 
is the average change between June and July. 
The 5,537 establishments reporting had 495,- 
013 employees on the date under review, as 
compared with 494,267 on June 1. The index 
rose from 98:4 in the preceding month to 
98:5 on July 1, 1935, while the seasonally 
corrected index also showed a slight advance 
from 95-7 to 95-9 at the latest date; this was 
higher than in any other month since June, 
1931. 

An analysis of the data for July 1 shows pro- 
nounced improvement in the animal and vege- 
table food and lumber groups, with smaller 
gains in the musical instrument, tobacco, bey- 
erage, clay, glass and stone, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
non-metallic mineral product industries. On 
the other hand, leather footwear, textile and 
iron and steel plants were seasonally slacker, 
the greatest losses being in the last-named 
group. 


Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were recorded in this group, 997 persons 
being taken on by the 303 establishments 
making returns, which had 23,787 in their em- 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(Averace CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


8888————oOonm@o@wswoowpmps$qgszyqxqyqy€lRrT®@ooOooooooooOE—eeeeeeeeeo 


_— ads Manu- Commu-| Trans- Con- 
industries} facturing | Logging | Mining | nications portation | struction | Services | Trade 

We 1) 8s ck. 88-6 87-6 63-9 96-5 92-3 92-0 77-7 90-2 92-0 
wie 1, 1922 8.98......4: 92-2 91-1 56-7 98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 
ls ae a tt ey eee 100-7 101-3 87-4 106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
duly 1, 1020 até: ..40448 97-1 94-9 78-4 104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
uly 1, 1926:4.088. 244.543 98-0 96-4 69-0 101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
wolyit 1, 1926-866. .5<:h 105-0 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
Suit 13) 1927. 0.0Uhs 542.84 109-7 106-8 69-9 106°6 106-0 197-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
duly? 1, 1928"0.8tt ob 117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
EntyT 1,: 19294-0028. eb 124-7 120-3 80:1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
gutyst 15: 1930°0.4e.. <6. 4 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
A's gle ef) a i 103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
meth 1,: 1932 688. .6 2.5.63 88-7 85-4 34°2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
CS ee eS ee) ie 84-5 83-0 49-5 93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
deme 15° 198420 eck 88-6 89-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
Li) ae i Oe eee © 91-4 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
| a Ee oe eee 92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76°7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
7 Salt Sees te st Chena 91-3 88-1 104-9 103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
Lt ae Pee ce) pene fe 92-0 90-2 80:5 103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
ps Me ee Bee cee 96-6 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
Ai) a oe co) Sones & 101-0 93-8 86-3 107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
YN sale LA 28) es © 99-9 94-2 84-5 110:3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
es ae eee eee 98-8 94-3 85-6 112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
Oce- Loess. i tak 100-0 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
| ae RS Sh eee 100-2 92-8 171-9 121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
ho Salle eens CEPR eens ft 98-9 91-3 198-6 122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
dane 1,0 1935-8:88.25..5.4¢ 94-4 87-4 181-3 119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
i: aie ees OO) pee © 94-6 90-1 183-4 120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
Aa Oe AC pees oe 96-4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
Boe LS Recah 93-4 93-9 104-3 117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
|S | Ml Pee © os See 95-2 95-6 93-9 116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
ane Te PP REA 97-6 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
is lee (peed (a See Rae ey 99-5 98-5 82-2 121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122- 
Relative Weight of Employ- 

ment by Industries as at 

Pe en ARE, Bh 100-0 53-0 2-4 6-0 2-3 10-5 12-7 2-8 10-3 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, 


shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ploy. Considerable improvement was noted 
in fish-canning in British Columbia, and there 
were also gains in dairies and meat-packing 
plants. The index on July 1, 19385, was some- 
what lower than on the same date in 1984, 
when a decidedly larger increase had been 
indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 285 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, employing 20,928 workers, as compared 
with 21,941 in the preceding month. The bulk 
of the decrease took place im boot and shoe 
factories and occurred mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The situation was better than that 
recorded on July 1 of last year, although a 
smaller decline had then been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
activity, and employment in container, furni- 
ture and other wood-using factories was 
brisker, while vehicle works releasedi em- 
ployees. The general increase considerably 


exceeded that noted on July 1, 1934, and the 
index then stood at 74-7, as against 80-8 on 
July 1, 1935. A combined working force of 
42,421 employees was reported by the 811 firms 
co-operating on the date under review; this 
was 2,743 more than at the beginning of June. 
All provinces shared in the upward movement, 
but 'the gains in Ontario were greatest. 


Musical Instruments.—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works increased on July 1; 35 
manufacturers employed 1,003 persons, or 218 
more than in the preceding month, while the 
situation was also more favourable than at 
the beginning of July, 1934. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an important 
advance, which, however, was much smaller 
than that registered on July 1 of a year ago, 
when the index was between three and four 
points higher. Returns were received from 
432 manufacturers of vegetable foods, having 
29,754 operatives, as against 28,511 in their las! 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative | July 1, 
Weight 1935 
UMGRUTOCIUTING Gr. Bae te oes odes 53-0 98-5 
Animal products—edible............ 2-5 125-7 
Burandproductss.s «.. cic sebeck este 2 96:8 
Leather and products............... 2-2 102-8 
Beets and sheesin.s. £2..0Ianere: 1:5 105-5 
Lumber and products............... 4-5 80-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 75°8 
LTES Abe a Meee Re be a 6 73°3 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 102-4 
Musieal instruments... sf... fonvoas “1 35-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 103-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 96-6 
pan DADC ce cht ates sone ace 2-9 87-8 
Ap CL PLOGUCUS?. 212 | sans Sees nivae “9 108-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 104-2 
FRU DCR, POMUCES oa) cars, 6 eEleeas OS <> 1-3 91-8 
Mextile Products) toate... oes wee o-: 10-1 110-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 125-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 1-8 87-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 8 130-4 
Dilkvandisitiecoods. 4c... yee ee 1-0 502-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 118-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 98-5 
Other textile products............. 1-0 89-7 
Plant products (n.e.s.)...........- 1:7 117-5 
FEO DAB CO) cmmpaeihs hanakereeins: sits 9 106-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 129-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0 103-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 132-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 81-2 
RLECELIC; CULT tims. <ities chess <akere« cas 1-5 113-5 
Electrical apparatus......¢. 0.5.5... 1:3 110-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-8 83-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 100-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 91-2 
Agricultural implements.......... 6 59-6 
and Vebiclés: sccm. .ayyitee . \sernekh. 5-4 82-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 131-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +2 58-5 
Heating appliances................ 5 98-3 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “5 76-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts es ee Sie FSM Beaee 6 91-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 81-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... el 122-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 138-1 
Miscellaneous,® i... 2 ain... oacedinercinn 6 123-8 


June 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
98-4 93-8 83-0 85-4 97-2 111-3 
120-6 132-7 130-2 114-7 112-6 119-9 
99- 89-4 95- 84-6 98-9 94-6 
108-1 95-4 94-0 86-5 89-4 86-0 
112-0 99-7 101-5 93-6 97-6 87-7 
75-6 74-7 63-7 64-8 83-7 105-4 
68-1 68-1 55-2 54-7 74-5 103-1 
72-4 72-5 69-1 71-2 96-1 105-2 
101-6 97-1 85-7 91-0 102-3 112°3 
27-4 33-0 22-0 29-4 58-9 62-9 
98-9 107-0 97-2 100-5 106-8 114:5 
96-7 95-8 86-4 87-9 97-5 110-4 
86-7 88-9 74-5 73°7 87-4 107-3 
109-7 105-2 98-5 96-7 99-3 106-6 
105-5 101-9 98-5 104-0 110-3 115-9 
91-3 95-0 79°8 86:2 97-0 120-4 
112-4 107-5 95-6 96-2 96-4 99-2 
127-3 122-0 103-9 103-6 97-6 97-2 
90-3 90-2 75°4 79-3 81-5 82-1 
127-6 114-7 108-5 99-4 92-5 88-5 
512-7 481-7 377-5 363-1 317-5 276-6 
117-9 118-2 108-5 107-7 105-4 104-4 
101-0 93-3 86-4 89-1 94-6 100-3 
94-3 90-2 77°9 77-6 83-8 93-9 
115-5 109-5 106-6 112-0 116-2 125-8 
104-1 99-7 102-3 106-7 103-2 114-3 
130-1 123-3 112-6 118-5 136-0 143-4 
118-8 112-2 91-3 82-7 105-9 118-9 
131-0 121-0 111-3 109-9 115-9 116-5 
77-9 75-6 57-0 78-2 112-9 137-1 
111-0 109-5 110-0 117-4 127-7 133-1 
108-1 103-1 85-5 109-0 133-3 156-1 
86-2 74-2 62-4 68-2 85-8 109-5 
104-0 85-7 65:1 61-7 88-3 116-2 
90-1 80-5 63-9 77-6 98-5 122-6 
61-8 42-5 38-9 28-1 39-9 70-2 
86-9 75-1 66-6 72-7 85-2 107-2 
145-8 105-4 73-8 87-8 75-3 119-4 
64-2 51-9 37-7 62-4 81-9 116-4 
97-4 85-8 68-2 72-6 96-4 105-0 
76-0 63°5 50-1 63-8 111-6 156-2 
92-9 84-7 63-3 69-9 85-8 111-2 
83-7 76-9 64-7 72°5 90-3 107-2 
121-3 111-4 87- 78-2 114-2 127-6 
134-6 137-3 125-4 123-6 127-7 149-1 
123-5 116-0 98-7 99-8 107-2 110-7 





1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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report. The improvement in Ontario and 
British Columbia was most noteworthy. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
cline in printing and publishing houses and in 
the production of paper goods, while pulp 
and paper mills were busier. The 584 co- 
operating employers in the Dominion reported 
58,474 workers, compared with 58,420 on June 
1. Large advances had been indicated in the 
group as a whole on July 1, 1934, but the 
index of employment was then slightly lower. 

Rubber Products—Little general change was 
registered in rubber factories, in which em- 
ployment was slacker than in the summer of 
last year. Statistics were tabulated from 53 
firms with 11,697 employees on the date under 
review, aS compared with 11,639 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Textile Products—A further contraction, 
mainly in Quebee and Ontario, was reported 
by the 981 co-operating textile manufacturers, 
who employed 94,528 workers, or 1,683 fewer 
than at the beginning of June. The greatest 
losses were in cotton, headwear and garment 
and personal furnishing factories, while hosiery 
and knitting mills showed improvement. A 
larger decline had been indicated on the cor- 
responding date in 1934, when the level of 
employment was lower than on the date un- 
der review. The decrease was seasonal in char- 
acter, the tendency having been downward on 
July 1 in ten of the fourteen preceding years 
for which statistics are available. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to data from 168 establish- 
ments, employing 15,423 persons, compared 
with 15,143 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease occurred mainly in Quebec. A greater 
gain had been noted on the same date last 
year, but the index was then eight points 
lower. 3 
Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a small advance in activity in chemical fac- 
tories; 194 firms had 10,420 employees, com- 
pared with 10327 on June 1. Ontario re- 
ported most of the additions to staffs. A re- 
duction had been shown at the beginning of 
July, 1934, and employment was then in 
smaller volume. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was indicated in building mate- 
rial plants, the 196 co-operating establish- 
.ments enlarging their forces by 379 persons to 
8,958 on the date under review. Most of the 
gain was in Ontario. The level of employment 
was higher than on July 1 of a year ago, 
when the trend was also upward. 


Electric Current—A gain was registered in 
electric current plants, 99 of which reported a 
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combined working force of 14,325 persons, as 
against 14,009 at the beginning of June. The 
index was four points higher than on the same 
date in 1934, when a smaller improvement had 
been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—There was an increase 
of 246 in the staffs of the 109 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 12,105 employees 
on July 1. Firms in Ontario reported heigh- 
tened activity, while elsewhere the changes, 
on the whole, were slight. The number en- 
gaged in the production of electrical appara- 
tus was much larger than on July 1 in the 
preceding year, when a slight decline had 
taken place. 


Iron and Steel—For the first time since the 
opening of 1985, the trend in iron andi steel 
factories was downward. The experience of 
the last fourteen years shows that curtail- 
ment generally occurs between June 1 and 
July 1; a slightly larger decrease had been 
indicated on July 1 of a year ago, when em- 
ployment was in much smaller volume. Im- 
provement on the date under review was noted 
in the general plant machinery group, while 
the automobile and other vehicle, crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, wire and 
wire products and foundry and machine shop 
divisions showed contractions. Returns were 
compiled from 830 employers whose forces ag- 
gregated 109,893 workers, as against 113,500 in 
the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further in- 
crease was registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, mainly in the aluminum group. The 
156 co-operating manufacturers employed 
19,407 operatives, or 168 more than in the 
preceding month. .A small gain had been re- 
ported on the same date of last year, but the 
index was then decidedly lower, 


Mineral Products—Continued gains were 
shown in this division, in which the index, at 
138-1, was fractionally higher than in July, 
1934. Statistics were received from 127 em- 
ployers whose staffs rose from 13,605 on June 
1, 1935, to 13,946 on July 1. 


Logging 
There was a seasonal reduction in logging, 
3,785 persons being released from the staffs of 
the 286 reporting firms, who employed 22,884 
on July 1. An advance had been noted on 
the same date in 1984, when the index was 
higher by four points. 
Mining 
Coal_—There was a seasonal decrease in em- 
ployment in coal mines, 98 of which employed 
22,145 men, as compared with 22,485 in their 
last report. There were losses in this group 
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in the Maritime Provinces, while greater ac- 
tivity was indicated in the Western coal fields. 
A smaller decline had been noted on July 1 of 
last year, but employment was then in rather 
less volume. 


Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 161 operators employing 26,- 
517 persons, or 788 more than on June 1, All 
but the Prairie Provinces shared in the gain. 
The general index, at 223-2, was nearly 44 
points higher than on July 1, 1934. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 


There was a further increase in the payrolls of 
the 82 co-operating non-metallic mineral mines, 
which employed 6,973 workers, or 615 more 
than in the preceding month. Employment 
was much brisker than at the beginning of 
July a year ago, when a decidedly smaller 
gain had been recorded. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had 21,375 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 20,949 on 
June 1. Employment on both telephones and 
telegraphs was more active. A larger gain 
had been recorded on July 1, 1934; the index 
of employment in this division, however, was 
then fractionally lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed an in- 
crease, 203 firms having 25,171 workers in their 
employ, as against 24,488 in the preceding 
month. A smaller advance had been noted 
on the same date in 1934, when the index 
was slightly lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 57,674 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 1,685 more than in the 
preceding month. Expansion on a smaller 
seale had taken place on July 1 of last year, 
but employment was then slightly above its 
level at the time of writing. All five economic 
areas reported improvement on the date under 
review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion, 100 companies having enlarged their staffs 
by 1,040 employees, bringing them to 15,005 
on July 1. The index, at 89-9, was practically 
the same as at the beginning of July, 1934, 
when a rather small gain had been indicated. 
On the date under review, there were general 
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advances, those in Ontario and British Col- 
umbia being largest. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Improvement in employment was 
noted in building construction; the increase 
was smaller than that indicated on July 1, 
1934, when activity in this group was lower. 
The 675 co-operating contractors employed 
23,167 workers, as compared with 21,694 in the 
preceding month. The expansion was mainly 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance increased 
on the date under review, when the 349 em- 
ployers furnishing data had 62,823 employees, 
or 8,947 more than at the beginning of June. 
There were considerable advances in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia, where the 
situation was practically unchanged. Employ- 
ment in this group was not so brisk as on 
July 1, 1934. 


Railway—A combined working foree of 
32,507 persons was reported by the 35 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 29,077 
employees on June 1. All provinces shared in 
the increase. ‘Much smaller additions to staffs 
were noted on July 1 a year ago, but the 
index then was 8-5 points lower than on the 
date under review, when it stood at 81:5. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the ser- 
vice group, according to returns from 455 
employers with 26,671 persons on their stafis, 
as compared with 25,560 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused the gain, which was on a rather 
larger scale than that reported on July 1, 
1934, when employment was in less volume. 
The tendency was favourable in all prov- 
inces, except Ontario, where no general change 
occurred; the largest increases were in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Wholesale houses showed slightly greater ac- 
tivity, and retail stores reported a substantial 
gain in personnel. The additions to staffs in 
the group as a whole considerably exceeded 
the average increase recorded on July 1 in the 
last fourteen years. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 1,158 firms having 96,337 employees, 
as against 94649 at the beginning of June, 
1935. Employment was in greater volume 
than on the same date last summer, when 
marked improvement had also been indicated 
by trading establishments. 
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‘TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 


columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated areas or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle due to illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 


from June of last year when unemployment 
stood at 18-0. In all provinces, with the ex- 
ception of Nova Scotia, industrial activity 
tended upon from May, British Columbia 
unions with a 4 per cent gain showing the 
greatest expansion, due mainly to the better 
situation obtaining for navigation workers. 
Alberta unions indicated improvement of 
around 2 per cent, the coal mines affording 
slightly increased employment, while the ad- 
vances noted in the other provinces were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

Continued advancement in the volume of 
work available to local trade union members 
was apparent at the close of June, though 
the change from the previous month was 
sight. According to the reports received 
from 1,684 labour organizations at the end of 
the month, with an aggregate of 161,789 mem- 
bers, 24,991 were without work, a percentage 
of 15-4, in contrast with 15-9 per cent in 
May. Improved conditions were reflected also 


1932 


1933 1934 1935 


fractional. ‘Mine closings in Nova Scotia dur- 
ing June affected a considerable number of 
workers and were almost entirely responsible 
for the unfavourable movement shown in that 
province from May. Compared with the re- 
turns for June of last year Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions all registered employment expansion 
of moderate proportions during the month re- 
viewed, Quebec unions recording gains on a 
smaller scale. Employment conditions in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, however, 
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showed little variation from June a year ago, 
though the trend was unfavourable. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment reported from the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. Edmonton and Van- 
couver members were afforded a considerably 
better volume of work during June than in 
May, and advancement, on a smaller scale, 
was evident among Winnipeg, Regina and Tor- 
onto unions. In Montreal, Halifax and Saint 
John, however, employment eased off slightly 
from May. When contrasted with the re- 
turns for June of last year Edmonton unions, 
as in the previous comparison, reported ex- 
tensive employment gains during the period 
surveyed and in Toronto the situation was 
also notably improved. Increased activity, of 
more moderate degree was apparent among 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver unions, 
while in Montreal the tendency was nominally 
upward. Curtailment in employment on a 
large scale was, however, noted by Halifax 
members and in Saint John also much slacker 
conditions prevailed. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1929, to date. During January 
and February of this year unemployment as 
indicated by the curve remained in much the 
same volume as at the close of 1934, though 
the tendency was toward retarded activity. 
In March, the projection was downward, re- 
flecting a somewhat,improved industrial situa- 
tion which, however, was not maintained in 
April, as the trend was slightly less favourable. 
During May and’ June there was again a lower- 
ing in the level of the curve, denoting em- 
ployment advancement on a small scale. In 
each month during the first half of 1985, as 
represented by the curve, better conditions 
have prevailed than in the corresponding 
month of 1934. 

The manufacturing industries during June 
reported the same percentage of idleness as 
in the previous month, namely, 15-9, the fluc- 
tuations in activity reported in the various 
trades being of an offsetting character. For 
June, reports were received from 465 unions 
in the manufacturing industries with 51,497 
members, 8,186 of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month. A more favourable em- 
ployment situation was noted from June a 
year ago when 17-2 per cent of the members 
reported were unemployed. The iron and 
steel trades, which combined include a rather 
substantial membership, showed stationary em- 
ployment conditions when compared with May, 
as did also general labourers. Fur workers 
were much better engaged and moderate ex- 
pansion was indicated by pajpermakers and 
wood, textile and carpet, and glass workers. 

3090—4 


Increases in activity, on a smaller scale, were 
apparent among cigar makers, metal polishers, 
bakers and confectioners, brewery and leather 
workers. Om the other hand, meat cutters 
and butchers reported a sharp drop in employ- 
ment from |May, recessions of much lesser mag- 
nitude occurring for garment and jewelry 
workers. Fractional declines only were regis- 
tered m the printing trades, and among hat 
and cap workers. A much better level of 
activity was shown from June of last year 
by wood and fur workers, general labourers 
and metal polishers, and improvement of 
considerably lesser proportions by iron and 
steel workers, papermakers, printing trades- 
men and brewery workers. On the contrary, 
pronounced curtailment was evident among 
cigar makers and glass, jewelry and leather 
workers, while declines in activity of moder- 
ate degree were registered by textile and car- 
pet, garment and hat and cap workers and 
meat cutters and butchers. 

Unemployment in the coal mines was in 
somewhat greater prevalence during June than 
in the preceding month, according to the re- 
ports tabulated from 50 unions embracing a 
membership of 16,093 persons. Of these, 3,020, 
or a percentage of 18-8, were without work 
at the end of the month, in contrast with 
15:5 per cent in May. Heightened activity, 
however, was apparent from June of last year 
when 21-9 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Mine closings in Nova Scotia were the de- 
ciding factor in the less favourable situation 
indicated from May, the British Columbia 
mines showing a substantial gain in work af- 
forded and Alberta improvement of lesser de- 
gree. There was little variation in the em- 
ployment volume afforded miners in Nova 
Scotia from June of last year, what nominal 
change was noted being in a favourable direc- 
tion, while in Alberta and British Columbia 
gains in activity on a larger scale were 
recorded. Short time work among the miners 
continued to be rather prevalent during the 
month surveyed. 

The substantial recovery noted in the 
building and construction trades during May 
was sustained throughout June and increased 
slightly, the 182 associations making returns, 
with a combined membership of 17,264 persons, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 44:5 
at the close of the month, in contrast with 
45-5 per cent in May. Considerably greater 
activity was apparent than in June last year, 
unemployment for that month standing at 
57-8 per cent. Improvement on a pronounced 
scale from May was reflected by steam shovel- 
men, hod carriers and building labourers, and 
granite and stone cutters, while bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers showed moderate gains 
and electrical workers a slightly better em- 
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ployment trend. On the contrary, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and bridge and structural 
iron workers registered a substantial drop in 
work afforded from May, and employment for 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, and carpenters and 
joiners was somewhat retarded. In all trades 
better conditions prevailed than in June, 1984, 
steam shovelmen, hod carriers and building 
labourers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
granite and stonecutiters, carpenters and joiners, 
and bridge and structural iron workers all 
sharing extensively in the total advancement. 
The increases in employment recorded by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, electrical 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers were also noteworthy, plumbers and 
steamfitters showing lesser gains. 

The transportation industries, with 746 or- 
ganizations reporting a total of 54,002 mem- 
bers during June, indicated a better employ- 
ment tendency than in the previous month, 
unemployment standing at 7-7 in comparison 
with a percentage of 9:0 in May. Heightened 
activity on a small scale was also noted from 
June last year, when 9-3 per cent of idle- 
ness was recorded. Navigation workers were 
much better engaged than in May and among 
steam railway employees, whose returns in- 
cluded over 77 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, the level of activity 
was slightly above that of the preceding 
month. Teamsters and chauffeurs showed but 
a nominal increase in work available, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
conditions were unchanged from May. As in 
the previcus comparison, expansion of note- 
woithy proportions was recorded by navigation 
workers from June, 1934, and slight gains by 
steam railway employees. Among street and 
electric ranwiy employees fractional improve- 
ment only was registered. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs, however, reported a small per- 
centage of idleness during June compared with 
a fully engaged situation in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Among retail shop clerks a higher level of 
employment was shown during June than in 
the preceding month, though inactivity was 
somewhat more marked than in June last 
year. This was manifest by the reports re- 
ceived from 5 associations, with an aggregate 
of 1,786 members, 184, or 10-3 per cent, of 
whioom were without work on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with percentages of 
13-3 in May andi 6-2 in June a year ago. 

Activity for civic employees eased off very 
slightly during June from May, the 77 associs- 
tions forwarding reports, with 7,759 members, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 2°8, 
as compared with 1:9 per cent in May. The 
change from June, 1934, was also slight, though 


favourable, 3-0 per cent of inactivity being 
reported for that month. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during June tended upward, both when 
compared with that of the previous month 
and June, 1934, though the variation in each 
comparison was quite small. Reports for June 
were received from an aggregate of 115 unions, 
involving 4,115 members, 604 of whom were 
idle at the close of the month, a percentage 
of 14:7, as compared with percentages of 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TaBLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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15-1 m May and 14-9 in June last year. 
Stationary engineers and firemen, and wun- 
classified workers reported slightly improved 
conditions from May, which were largely 
counteracted by the recessions apparent among 
hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees, and barbers. Gains in employ- 
ment were also reflected by stationary engi- 
meers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
from June of last year, which were of moderate 
proportions. On the contrary, hotel and res- 
taurant, and theatre and stage employees in- 
dicated a noteworthy falling off in work af- 
forded and barbers nominal curtailment in 
activity. 

Fishermen were quite actively engaged dur- 
ing June, the percentage of unemployment 
standing at 1:2, as contrasted with percent- 
ages of 3-4 in May and 2-2 in Jume last year. 
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The percentage for the month reviewed was 
based on the reports received from 3 unions 
covering 569 members. 

From lumber workers and loggers 3 reports 
were received for Jure, involving a member- 
ship of 625 persons, 5:1 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, as com- 
pared with 9-2 per cent in May and 3-0 per 
cent in June a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who ‘were on an average 
unemployed each year from 1919 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for June of each year 
from 1919 to 1932, inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1933, te date. Table Il 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1935, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
nearly 6 per cent smaller than in the preced- 
ing month and more than 38 per cent less 


construction and maintenance, under which 
group placements in relief work were regis- 
tered. Other smaller losses were noted in 
logging, services and manufacturing. Gains 
of minor importance were recorded in farm- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements 














than that of the corresponding month of last 
year. All groups, except construction and 
maintenance, transportation and mining, re- 
ported decreases from May, the heaviest loss 
being in services. In comparison with June, 
1934, a very heavy decline was reported in 














ing, transportation, trade and mining, the 
highest of which was in farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1933, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies noti- 
fied and of placements effected for each 100 
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applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curves of va- 
cancies and placements in relation to applica- 
tions declined steadily throughout June, and 
at the end of the period under review were 
about 15 points below the levels recorded at 
the close of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 56:6 during the first half and 
51-7 during the second half of June, 1935, in 
comparison with ratios of 68:7 and 66:1 dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1934. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the same periods were 52:9 and 48-2 
in comparison with 65:4 and 63-8, respec- 
tively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1935, 
was 1,156 as compared with 1,234 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,822 during June 
of last year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,131 in com- 
parison with 2,091 in May and 2,701 in June, 
1934. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,079, of which 654 
were in regular employment and 425 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,147 during the 
preceding month. Placements in June, 1934, 
averaged 1,745 daily, consisting of 1,046 place- 
ments in regular and 699 in casual employ- 
ment, 

During the month of June, 1935, the offices 
of the Service referred 27,403 persons to po- 
sitions and effected a total of 25,889 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 15,695, of which 11,488 
were of men and 4,207 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,194. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 18,951 for men and 8,770 for women, a 
total of 27,721, while applications for work 
totalled 51,129, of which 39,182 were from 
men and 11,947 from women. Reports for 
May, 1935, showed 30,847 positions available, 
52.251 applications made and 28,672 place- 
ments effected, while in June, 1934, there were 
recorded 45,529 vacancies, 67,504 applications 
for work, and 43,621 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1925, 
to date:— 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
19 Biieewcreersarear Speier trenneny 308, 804 106,021 412,825 
NO 2G er ern. Nae nr 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOD FI ere TEs, 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LO QS PB acc, DIT. 1 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
19ZO ERE. 3. Re. 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
193084 a ite eee 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
1 ewgprnen acer, AAO A or OR Crs 175, 6382 295, 876 471,508 
OSD Nae. eee ee cen Loon CCL 198, 443 352,214 
19SSR NIE. Rane a 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
19S4EP oe... cus atettls es a4 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1935 (6 months)...... 92,530 62,172 154, 702 


Nova Scorra 


There was a decrease of nearly 23 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month and of 12 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. The 
reduction from June of last year was due to 
fewer workers being placed in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance and 
in services, as nominal changes only were re- 
ported in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging, 44; con- 
struction and maintenance, 588; and services, 
252, of which 196 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
297 of men and 85 of women. 


New Brunswick 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June, were 4 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 12 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a gain also in place- 
ments of over 4 per cent when compared with 
May, and nearly 13 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1934. The only gains of impor- 
tance over June of last year were in the high- 
way division of construction and maintenance 
and in services. These increases were offset, 
in part, by reduced placements in logging and 
transportation. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing, 29; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 460; and services, 531, 
of which 415 were of household workers. 
During the month 475 mcn and 79 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Positions offered through employment of- 
fices in the province of Quebec during June 
were nearly 8 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 41 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 4 per cent in place- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1935 











Vacancies Applicants 
——— Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred }—-—————————_ Un- ments 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies} Regular | Casual | atend of] period 
period period 1934 
INGVa Scotia’, 65.88 50:06 cies sete ies 948 60 1,059 928 382 528 1,424 288 
Ealifax ie. 88 08s: 2s BAe ee eee 239 46 332 211 80 131 715 78 
New? Glasgow =:.6%.'. Joe dee ae ee 272 14 262 280 241 20 393 121 
Sydney. ..2.. aeisenacnece weet meee 437 0 465 437 61 57174 316 9 
New Brunswick..................... 1, 032 34 1,041 1,032 554 478 763 474 
Chathatic. 2.4. as cea cere 266 14 220 270 257 13 89 59 
Fredericton... ...o00ches Cees: sence 117 12 141 118 115 3 101 116 
Moncton: #4... Geta 8 See 274 6 285 271 99 172 91 143 
DAMN JOM wc weet onc cocoon er 375 As 395 373 83 290 482 156 
Quebecs):. a9 Ae eee 4,824 760 8,156 4,899 3,165 | 727 3,000 1,966 
Chicouthnies) Seeee..ee coe 321 0 568 320 180 140 1 ee Pee 
RLY os csa tere ret Reee, eye sete, eects oP RETR 103 24 666 120 101 5 310 66 
(Montreal: . ss 6. «a deusls oboe eee Od Bk 291 4,048 2,085 1,291 333 1,840 916 
Qhuiebec, usa, 5A., «oe es atone 95 399 1,420 1,067 631 138 465 520 
Houy ne eee dah a. homer, ee 201 0 301 198 195 8: 89 83 
Sherbrookes:wy. Suge das ve pees 394 0 584 465 357 39 111 205 
MHEG URIVCTS.....) oabteccnit caste eee 511 46 569 635 410 69 50 176 
Ontario VA y).. oa ee 12,3890 631 27,367 12,118 6,362 5,372 45,781 16,098 
Botlevillegscs ow cca c anew eee 86 0 168 85 40 45 382 862 
IBPAntlOrd «i .<.ccem ne eee one oe 212 24 290 200 175 25 1,690 149 
Chatham = BO TOS EE, Sat. sek. ee 371 0 396 371 87 284 57 477 
‘HortiWilliam } |. 245% e525 29a 410 0 426 409 336 73 487 347 
UGIDN, custcss o-oo See 90 45 489 115 48 as 1,050 533 
amiltonts) oe A Mee ae. de eee 512 47 983 506 269 189 2,540 492 
Kingstone scree eee. ee 369 20 359 344 295 49 400 596 
HRI tGHONOr. s,m ee cicoer cee 290 0 437 292 60 228 1,392 302 
TONG ONGLT Seek spe Shee es Oe 1,605 29 1,480 1,674 1,300 300 1,943 974 
Niagaras Falls menemer ses ae cr Joe oneness 136 1 69 164 71 71 2,086 437 
North Baye f.oeie. coronene oer 149 0 182 147 112 35 490 346 
Oshawar . 250.6... Se. . oa eee 718 0 852 712 66 646 anal 700 
Ottawa... eee eee: . 2s Senne 699 20 1,421 671 440 213 1,850 1,980 
Pembroke ener. sas ceec oceans 398 1 453 Ole 190 187 29 186 
Peterboroughis.s2ss'y 35's hee « Sele cloae 119 13 147 117 79 17 363 336 
Port Arthur ean cee se anes 669 0 650 650 626 24 649 1,080 
St. Catharines..:..<0.00 4 ee 262 28 272 239 100 139 2,262 126 
SE. (WhOmas-5- enc cece een eee 188 30 163 158 59 99 526 327 
Balnia., css. << cadre eee oan 297 13 275 284 142 142 500 458 
Saultustess\idhiess. 4c. eas caeemonee 60 1 479 66 ot 21 222 472 
Stratiord e262. ette thou peo 104 0 247 98 75 23 194 291 
Sudbiry 4s aciics heen eee 419 1 1,202 461 428 ae 715 444 
RUPE ING) cto cies Nasceraotcne: Meare 364 0 656 367 154 213 866 149 
Oronto Hk FP. Ka PO SE Oe 3,341 332 14,489 3,104 925 2,040 20,492 3,324 
Windsondss ¢Sc.cacs ahesniees dee 512 26 782 507 248 259 3,567 660 
Man iCOBa jerncss cngeterocenae cae 1,352 30 3,111 1,343 1,001 340 15, 009 1,868 
Brandon St | Peas ae, 21 213 151 145 6 683 85 
NAGS CH NY ovals AUR et SAM, oR TG SOY ETE eh 5) 1,179 9 2,898 1,192 856 334 14,326 1,783 
Saskatchewan...................000- 1,551 174 1,677 1,411 936 453 1,703 886 
Bstevaniees uier. 22 REIN cis Sle tida cee 37 21 13 15 11 1 9 8 
IMeliort. tA. ach 4 seen Se sie, 8 eae 7 0 7 7 oe BTR | SPR OPE. aie. Oe 
MOOSGUSWit, ces ne et ee en ee 274 53 314 280 142 119 426 118 
North: Battleford rise. eek oe. 59 18 48 43 40 3 11 49 
Price Albert sc, j..09 <0: ss1s1o easaicle ee 124 21 110 90 43 47 80 49 
RVORINa ecw Meee ke eee ee 450 8 593 415 297 118 690 262 
Saskatoon ops) teas) tee saree ie ee 275 13 278 259 218 4] 346 210 
SwittCurrent.. 70 cnceee e eee 105 27 96 89 76 13 139 66 
Wey burnt... 3 732.1, Paes, 84 9 80 74 37 37 2 63 
orktohdsba a3 isso ebaigs olsen 136 4 138 139 65 74 61 
7.1 oe aR a I eo ne HE Nn 2,009 25 3,959 2,333 1,559 772 8,877 1,684 
Calgary th aaek ete etd si eis Dae ee 598 6 1,411 586 544 42 3,527 654 
Drum hellensy:. 33 Ac. saetorsi« sacledeia ence 140 2 371 142 87 55 246 69 
EGON EON. oe di asdiclasdusvephcriierch teste 791 5 1,308 796 699 86 4,176 792 
iethbridgese8. «bs shi eee ee. 518 12 601 516 98 418 802 90 
Medicines lat a: Bite cigca Sean ororcniiees 292 0 268 293 122 171 126 79 
55 4,759 3,048 1,745 1,524 25798 2,463 
WA 2 128 120 49 334 
0 488 477 316 161 129 476 
74 204 185 42 143 17 57 
1 152 93 61 32 162 105 
12 185 138 102 19 90 232 
0 157 122 22 100 106 6 
23 2,168 1,209 926 227 2,108 1,130 
0 1,133 996 156 840 137 123 


1,769 51,129 27,403 15,695 10,194 49,655 26,151* 
342 39,182 18, 872 11,488 7,259 67,250 | 22,140 
1,427 11,947 8,531 4,207 2,935 12,063 4,011 


a a ee ee 


*504 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ments when compared with May, but a gain 
of nearly 54 per cent in comparison with June, 
1934. Increased placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance were mainly responsible 
for the gain over June of last year, although 
all groups, except farming and mining, showed 
improvement under this comparison. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 69; logging 158; transportation 142; 
construction and maintenance 1,324; trade 
119; and services 2,028, of which 1,785 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,727 of men and 1,438 
of women. 
ONTARIO 

Positions offered through employment offices 
in Ontario during June were over 10 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
58 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements also declined over 9 
per cent when compared with ‘May and nearly 
59 per cent in comparison with June, 1934. 
The large reduction in placements from June 
of last year was almost entirely due to the 
curtailment of placements on highway con- 
struction and other relief projects, supple- 
mented by losses in services, logging, manu- 
facturing, transportation and mining. These 
declines were slightly offset by gains in farm- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 432; logging 
1,140; farming 1,261; construction and main- 
tenance 5,087; trade 334; and service 3,356, of 
which 2,135 were of household workers. There 
were 4,914 men and 1,448 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of nearly 35 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in ‘Manitoba during June, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 42 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 385 per cent less than in May 
and nearly 44 per cent lower than during 
June, 1934. The decline in placements from 
June of last year was due almost entirely to 
fewer workers being sent to relief work on 
highway construction, offset, in part, by a gain 
in building construction. All other groups 
showed losses, of which those in services and 
logging were the largest. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included farming 300; con- 
struction and maintenance 399; and services 
600, of which 460 were of household workers. 
There were 713 men and 288 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SasKATCHEWAN 
The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during June, was nearly 29 per 
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cent less than in the preceding month and 
10 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also declined over 34 
per cent when compared with May and over 
15 per cent in comparison with June, 1934. 
The only loss of importance from June of 
last year was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance, while a small gain 
was reported in farm placements. The changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 55; farming 517; construction and 
maintenance 124; and services 644, of which 
428 were of household workers. During the 
month 638 men and 298 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices m 
Alberta during June called for over 17 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 3 per cent less tham during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of loss under both comparisons were 
reported in placements. When comparing 
placements by industrial groups with June 
of last year, construction and maintenance, 
farming and logging showed declines, and in- 
creases were reported in services, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and mining. The total 
losses, however, were slightly in excess of the 
Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 50; farming 488; trans- 
portation 52; construction and maintenance 
1,091; and services 521, of which 374 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 1,283 men and 317 women. 


Britis ‘CoLUMBIA 

During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia called for 
nearly 29 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 22 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a gain of over 28 per cent 
in placements when compared with May, but a 
loss of nearly 23 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1934. The decline in placements from 
June of last year was entirely due to fewer 
workers being sent to relief employment on 
highway construction. This loss was offset, in 
part, by moderate increases in logging, ser- 
vices and mining. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 53; logging 
107; farming 180; mining 63; construction and 
maintenance 2,207; and services 618, of which 
352 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,491 men and 254 women were placed 
in regular employment. 

Movement of Labour 

During the month of June, 1935, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,695 placements in regular employment, 
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6,711 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were reg- 
istered. Of the latter, 542 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 515 going to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 27 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2°7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


Benefiting by the reduced rate in Quebec 
during June were 6 loggers who received their 
certificates at the Hull office for transporta- 
tion to Pembroke. Reduced rate certificates 
granted in Ontario during June numbered 278, 
of which 275 were to provincial points and 3 
outside the province. The latter were issued 
at the Timmins office to 3 mine workers for 
transportation to Amos. Provincially for 
points within their respective zones the Port 
Arthur office despatched 185 bushmen, 11 
sawmill workers, 8 mine workers, 5 café em- 
ployees, and one iron worker; the Fort Wil- 
liam office 50 bushmen and the Sudbury office 
14 bushmen. To employment within the Fort 
William zone also one miner was despatched 
from Timmins. The movement of labour in 
Manitoba during June comprised the transfer 
of 62 workers, 44 of whom went to provincial 
employment and 18 to other provinces. All 
of these were granted their certificates for 
transportation at the Winnipeg office. Travel- 
ling within the province were 41 farm hands, 
2 hotel workers, and one camp cook going 
to situations at centres within the Winnipeg 
zone. Of the workers journeying outside the 
province 10 bushmen, one farm hand, one cook, 
and one highway labourer were destined to the 
Port Arthur zone, 3 construction labourers 


and one farm housekeeper to Regina, and one 
farm hand to Estevan. In Saskatchewan, one 
certificate was issued during June at the Re- 
gina office to a farm hand proceeding to Sas- 
katoon. Business transacted by Alberta of- 
fices involved the transfer of 148 workers, all 
of whom were bound for provincial employ- 
ment. The majority of these secured their 
certificates at Edmonton, among whom were 
one farm hand travelling to Drumheller, and 
31 mine workers, 31 highway construction 
workers, 26 steamship company employees, 19 
bushmen, 16 fishermen, 6 farm hands, 5 farm 
housekeepers, 3 hotel workers, 2 Dominion 
Parks employees, one baker, one electrician, 
one bridge carpenter, one camp cook, one elec~ 
tric welder, and one truck driver to various 
centres in the territory covered by the Edmon- 
ton office. Transferred from Calgary one hotel 
cook went to Edmonton, and one hotel maid 
within the Calgary zone. British Columbia 
offices issued 47 reduced rate certificates dur- 
ing June, all for provincial points. Of these 
37 were granted at Vancouver to 17 mine 
workers, one farm hand and one construction 
labourer travelling to Penticton, 4 mine work- 
ers to Kamloops, one musician to Nelson, one 
sawyer to Prince Rupert, and to 9 miners, one 
housekeeper, one hotel worker and one cook 
going to employment within the Vancouver 
zone. For points within its own zone Prince 
Rupert despatched 8 mine workers and one 
farm hand. The one remaining transfer was of 
a sawmill engineer sent from Nelson to Pen- 
ticton. 


Of the 542 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June, 362 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 151 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 22 by the Northern Al- 
berta Railway, 4 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 3 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During June, 1935 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during June was $5,117,066; this was 
an increase of $291,881 or six per cent, as com- 
pared with the May total of $4,825,185 and 
of $2,705,606 or 112-2 per cent in the more 
significant comparison with June, 1934, when 
the authorization amounted to $2,411,460. 


The value of the building authorized in 
each month of the present year has been 
higher than in the same month of 1934, while 
since January, the aggregate for each month 
has also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month in 1933. The cumulative total for the 





1Includes figures for ‘Charlottetown and 
Fredericton, received too late for inclusion in 
the May report. 


first six months of 1935 is higher than in any 
of the last three years. Although the im- 
provement is partly due to the granting of 
construction permits for public buildings in 
several centres aS an unemployment relief 
measure, the movement in general building 
operations has also been distinctly more 
favourable than in the last few years. In 
comparison with earlier years of the record, 
from 1920 to 1931, however, the value of 
building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of 1935, 
at 81-5 per cent of the 1926 basic average, 
was lower than in the same period of any 
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preceding year for which building statistics for 
the 61 cities are on record, with the exception 
of 19382 and 1981. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
for June, 1985, showing that they had issued 
more than 300 permits for dwellings valued at 
over $1,241,000 and some 1,900 permits for 
other buildings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $3,700,000, while engineering projects 
valued at an aggregate of $23,000 were author- 
ized in Brantford. During May, authority 
was given for the erection of almost 400 
dwellings and some 2,800 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $1,373,000 and 
$3,260,000, respectively; engineering projects 
estimated at $119,152 were also authorized. 

Improvement over May, 1935, was recorded 
in Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, the gain of 
$278,842 or 90-8 per cent in British Columbia 
being greatest. Of the declines elsewhere re- 
ported, those of $190,751 or 11-3 per cent in 
Quebec and $103,505 or 72:6 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan were most pronounced. 

As compared with June, 1934, there were 
increases in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia; the gain of $1,008,847 
or 75-8 per cent in Ontario and $1,004,953 or 
204-2 per cent in Quebec were largest. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there were 
decreases of $36,655 and $25,881, respectively, 
in this comparison. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver recorded increases in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with May, 
1935, and also with June, 1934; Toronto 
showed a loss in the first, but a gain in the 
second comparison. Of the other centres, 
Charlottetown, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, 
Guelph, London, Oshawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
York, and East York townships, East Wind- 
sor, ‘Riverside, Regina, Calgary, Kamloops, 
and New Westminster also reported improve- 
ment over May, 1935, and June, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Half Year, 
1920-1935—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during June and in the first six months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
six months of the same years are also given. 

The aggregate for the first six months of 
this year was decidedly higher than in any of 
the last three years, although it was lower 
than in earlier years of the record; the cost 
of building, as indicated by the index number 
of wholesale prices of building materials, was 
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slightly lower than in the first half of 1934, 
and was also lower than in other years since 
1920, except 1933 and 1932. 


Average 
indexes of 
wholesale 

Indexes of | prices of 

Value of Value of value of building 
permits permits permits | mater ials 
Year issued issued issued in | in first six 
in in first first six months 
June six months | (1926 avge. 
months j (1926=100) = 100) 

OSD ec $ 5,117,066] $24,629,071 31-3 81-5 
1934...... 2,441,460) 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 
1933... csesot 8,589,204} 10,315,899 13-1 78-9 
1032) s0eee 5,028,324} 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
193 150. 8,593,958] 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
19307. 18,621,487] 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
1929°7 22: 27,816,592} 124,609,267 158-2 99-2 
1928...... 22,751,960} 102,036,987 129-6 95-9 
p27) Ae 18,363,239] 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
1026 Aa. 18,718,050] 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
1925... 0: 14,915,884] 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
1924 ee. 13,967,006] 60,674,154 77-0 110-8 
192385 55>.. 14,286,252] 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
1922453.’ 17,052,582} 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
T92iksae. 14,420,934] 55,771,684 70-7 132-0 
19204.%... 14,113,794] 61,754,710 78:4 144-5 





The relation between illumination and indus- 
trial efficiency has been made a subject of 
study by the Medical Research Council and 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Great Britain. In a report re- 
cently published by this department it is 
stated: 

“The illumination required for any kind’ of 
task depends upon certain qualities or condi- 
tions of the object or objects with which the 
task is concerned; and these vary with dif- 
ferent types of tasks. The chief of these are 
size, contrast, rate of movement and, possibly, 
colour. The idea which is aimed at is, in 
effect, to endeavour to take the task to 
pieces, assess its component parts and put it 
together again in terms of the illumination 
required for its performance. 

“So far one variant only has been examined. 
The present paper sets out the result of the 
examination of the relationship between size 
and illumination. It is shown that actually it 
is impossible by any practicable increase in 
illumination to compensate for a considerable 
decrease in size, so as to bring the rate of per- 
formance up to the value which it had for the 
largest sizes, but, on the other hand, a very 
definite relationship has been established for 
each size between performance and illumina- 
tion. It is clear from the results obtained 
that it is now possible to find the relation- 
ship between size of work and illumination 
which will give a performance equal to a cer- 
tain definite percentage of the maximum per- 
formance for the size under consideration.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


ase British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1985, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment between May 20 and June 24, in 
most of the principal industries. The esti- 
mated number of insured persons in employ- 
ment increased by 27,000. 

The industries mainly affected by the im- 
provement were building, public works and 
contracting and certain ancillary trades, engin- 
eering and ironfounding, shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, iron and steel and tinplate manufac- 
ture, the hosiery and jute industries, certain 
food manufacturing industries, printing and 
bookbinding, musical instrument, etc., manu- 
facture, the transport and distributive trades, 
and hotel, boarding house, etc., service. There 
was a further increase, however, in the num- 
bers temporarily stopped in the coal mining 
industry, mainly in Yorkshire, and there was 
also a decline in employment in most of the 
clothing trades, including boot and shoe manu- 
facture, and in the motor vehicle industry. 

Among those workpeople of ages 16-64 who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at June 24, 1935 (including those 
temporarily stopped as well as those wholly 
unemployed), was 15:5, as compared with 15°6 
at May 20, 19385, and with 16-4 at June 25, 
1934. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
June 24, 1935, was 12-6 as compared with 
13-1 at May 20, 1985; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 2-9, as compared 
with 2-5. For males alone the percentage at 
June 24, 1935, was 17-8 and for females, 9-2; 
at May 20, 1935, the corresponding percentages 
were 17-9 and 9-5. 

The estimated number of insured persons 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain at 
June 24, was 10,361,000. This is the highest 
figure recorded during the period of over 
fourteen years for which statistics are avail- 
able. The total was 27,000 more than at May 
20, 1935, and 188,000 more than at June 25, 
1934. 

Ait June 24, 1935, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great (Britain was ‘1,555,184 wholly un- 
employed, 361,825 temporarily stopped, and 
83,101 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,000,110. This was 44,642 less than 
a month before, and 92,476 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,615,081 men, 
55,647 boys, 283,308 woman, and 46,074 girls. 


The persons on the Registers included 920,- 
179 persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
744,258 insured persons with applications for 
unemployment allowances; 210,863 insured 
persons (including 19,265 insured juveniles 
under 16 years of age), not in receipt of in- 
surance benefit or unemployment allowances, 
and 124,810 uninsured persons. (Un Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the total num- 
ber of persons on the Registers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges at June 24, 1935, was 2,068,152. 

United States 

Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased 1-7 per cent and pay rolls 
declined 2:9 per cent from May to June. 
Seasonal factors partly accounted for these 
declines. Factory employment and pay rolls 
normally decline in June, decreases having 
been shown in that month in 9 of the pre- 
ceding 116 years for which information is avail- 
able. While strikes in the sawmill industry 
in the Pacific Northwest States, together with 
sporadic strikes in other localities, further de- 
pressed the level of employment in June, the 
effect of these labour disturbances were 
counteracted to some extent by the settlement 
of labour difficulties in brick and other in- 
dustries. 

Declines in employment and pay rolls were 
shown in both the durable and nondurable 
goods groups of industries. The decreases were 
more pronounced in the durable goods group, 
employment decreasing 2:2 per cent and pay 
rolls 3-8 per cent. In the nondurable goods 
group the declines were 1:3 per cent and 1-9 
per cent, respectively. 

A comparison of the preliminary June 1935 
employment index (79-7) with June 11934 
(81-1) shows a decrease of 1-7 per cent in em- 
ployment over the year interval while a simi- 
lar comparison of the June 1935 pay-roll index 
(66-5) with June 1934 (64:9) shows a gain of 
2-5 per cent. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. In June 1985, reports 
were received from 28,127 establishments em- 
ploying 3,580,749 workers whose weekly earn- 
ings were $73,054,592. The employment re- 
ports received from these co-operating estab- 
lishments cover more than 50 per cent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country and more than 60 per- 
cent of the wage earners in the 90 industries 
studied. 
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Non-manufacturing Industries—Fourteen of 
the 17 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
showed gains in employment and pay rolls 
from May to June. The only industries in 
which declines in employment were reported 
were wholesale and retail trade and year- 
round hotels. 

WHOLESALE AND Reta ‘Trape—Employ- 
ment in retail trade and wholesale trade estab- 
lishments declined slightly from May to June, 
though aggregate pay rolls in retail trade in- 
creased 0-6 per cent. 

The decrease of 0-1 per cent in employment 
in retail trade was due largely to declines in 
the general merchandising group of establish- 
ments. In this group, composed of depart- 
ment, variety, general merchandising, and mail- 
order houses, employment decreased 0-8 per- 
cent. Food stores also showed a small de- 
cline in number of workers over the month 
interval. Increases in employment were shown 
for automotive, apparel, and lumber and build- 
ing materials retailers. 

Employment in wholesale trade establish- 
ments declined 0-5 per cent from May to 
June, based on reports received from 16,464 
establishments employing 281,755 workers in 
June. The net decrease in employment was 
due primarily to sharp declines in the group 
of country buyers and assemblers. The whole- 
sale dry goods and apparel group showed a 
small decrease in number of workers while sev- 
eral other important lines of trade (food, 
groceries, machinery, and hardiware) reported 
small gains. 

Pusuic Urinitms—Small gains in employ- 
ment were shown in each of the 3 public 
utility industries surveyed. Employment in- 
creased 0:7 per cent in the electric light and 
power manufactured gas industry, 0-3 per cent 
in telephone and telegraph, and 0-2 per cent in 
electric railroad and motor bus operation and 
maintenance. 
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Service Inpustries—Increases in employ- 
ment were shown in 5 of the 6 service indus- 
tries surveyed. Employment in laundries and 
dyeing and cleaning establishments showed 
seasonal gains of 1-5 per cent and 3°3 per 
cent, respectively. Brokerage firms showed 1:3 
per cent more employees in June than in May 
and banks and insurance companies reported 
small gains in the number of workers. Em- 
ployment in hotels which operate on a year- 
round basis showed a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 
In resort hotels, which are not included in 
these totals, a seasonal expansion in employ- 
ment was reported. 


Minine—Each of the 5 mining industries 
showed gains in number of employees from 
Anthracite mines reported a 
gain of 6 per cent in employment coupled 
with a gain of 33-2 per cent in pay rolls, re- 
flecting increased production. A similar condi- 
tion was shown in bituminous coal mining in 
which the gain of 3-4 per cent in number of 
workers was coupled with a gain of 31-8 per 
cent in pay rolls. Employment in metal 
mining increased 3°5 per cent, due partially to 
resumption of operation following strikes in 
certain localities; quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining plants showed a gain of 1-8 per cent 
and crude petroleum producing firms reported 
an increase of 0-6 per cent in employment 
over the month interval. 


Bumpina (Construcrion—Employment in 
building construction continued to expand in 
June. ‘Reports from 10,219 contractors engaged 
on private building construction projects not 
financed by (P.W.A. funds showed an increase 
of 4-6 per cent in employment and 6-2 per 
cent in pay rolls. The reporting contractors 
employed 88,732 workers in June whose weekly 
earnings during the pay period ending nearest 
June 15 were $2,137,714. ‘Gains were generally 
shown in all localities for which data are avail- 
able. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


a Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour 
to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 


conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
mental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Coun- 
cil was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerrs for January, 
1985, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
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form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates than fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It 
is also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924 provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, or 
if there were no current rates, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and for adherence to the 
hours of work generally accepted as current in 
the district, or fair and reasonable hours. 
These “A” conditions, in so far as wages and 
hours are concerned, were superseded in 1930 
by the adoption of an Act of Parhament en- 
titled “The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day 
Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. V), the full text of 
which was published in the LAaBour GAZETTE 
of June, 1930, p. 652. The clause relating to 
wages and hours in this Act is in the terms 
following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Govy- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or, 
except in cases of emergency, as may be ap- 
proved by the Minister. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
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schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
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payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist. which 
render it contrary to the public interest. to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have been recently executed 
by the Government of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supples, Interior Fittings, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of July, 1935, for vari- 
ous classes of manufactured goods, which con- 
tracts include in all cases the “B” labour con- 
ditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 


PMAMOIWALOI coe cele Hanes General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

SOG es Ran eyes «ooo: asecsreyestisers Brampton Knitting Mills, 
Brampton, Ont 

BOOUS MRIS. «ENO seite aia « «se Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co. = 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Grestcoats has deters eee ee Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Cloalcans snes sete 2arteiesese oisoes Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Ant: evboots. wasnt c,..-Aserascen Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co., 


Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 
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Goods contracted for 


Collars, vests and overcoats. . 


Service trousers.............. 
Cloth trousers.,.....0652..+.. 
Nos didrilh aly: ssw +s bdeb,- 
Seree lining we. 8 cadeees Ree 
Shesteyss. .. cet. webwag ed. 
Canopy Hangar doors........ 
Peak caps, summer........... 
Drab frieze .3s..252 24.8% cant, 
Blietriezeien. 4403 sesaasee.. 
Enamelwares nest) «nswigddeh.- 
Shirts and trousers........... 
Earthenware................. 


IBlanlcols ee teek ee eee sso 


Winter shirts and drawers... 

Winter shirts and drawers... 

esthermitts sie. .0% dieu 
BIUEISCTL OMEN ee eee. 
Marquee tents: ......2 4.00.5. 
FOSGATE ste otatehee ath sie 
Drawers, lightweight......... 
Drawers, lightweight......... 
Toiketisoap.}.<. 058885 obi: 
Steelisashe ..2. 5 Hes UNS 05 0s 


ADKIS POOLS. «eer. He os a tenet 
Peak winter caps............. 
Mackinaw coats.............. 
Table oilcloth4.9......;278 
Flousehold"soapn. ¥..2...5s405 
Bed springs}. 2. fo sisee ues 
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Contractor 


Clayton & Sons, Halifax, N.S. 

Clayton & Sons, Halifax, N.S. 

Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

I. H. Herman, Victoria, B.C. 

J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Houde Laroche & Cie, St. 
Croix, P.Q. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Paton Mfe. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. 
Dominion Textile Co. oy Watd.; 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Richards Wilcox 
Co., London, Ont. 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Bates & Innes Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Paul Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B 


Canadian 


Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Porritt’s Spencer (Canada) 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Horn Bros. Woollen Co, Ltd. 
Lindsay, Ont. 

Watchorn & Co., Ltd., Merrick- 
ville, Ont 

West Coast “Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. 

teak Knitting Co., ‘ Ltd., Galt, 

nt. 

./Jos. Simpson Sons Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont 

Duclos & Valliere Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Paton Mfg. Co., Montreal, 


P.Q. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Schofield Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont 

Royal Crown sian Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alt 

ae W. Reed Co., Ltd., Mont- 


eal, P.Q. 
ee Lettie Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B 


1c 

A. E. Wry Standard Ltd., Am- 
herst, N.S. 

eA, & M. Cote Ltd., St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. 

Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont 

Grant- Helden-Graham Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

bag e Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Co., , Montreal, P.Q. 

ic. Salaun Peet Co. 3 
Toronto, Ont. 

ree Ltd., Vancouver, 





Post OFFICE 


DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a 


statement of contracts 


awarded by the Post Office Department during 
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the month of July, 1935, for various classes of 
manufactured supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 














Goods contracted for Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, 
BEC 207 POZE, TANI. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... eee Cap Co., Ottawa, 
nt. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Yamaska Garments Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q, 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 

nt. 

Mail bag fittings..0.2.....0... F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bar fittings’ /..2 2:20.88 Chas. A. Duff, Montreal, P.Q. 

Stamping machines, etc...... Machine Works, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Letter box locks;:22)2. 9992... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

SCALES As ots cage sie ae Pritchard-Andrews Co, btdk, 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Making and repairing rubber 
stamps, daters, etc......... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a Museum and Caretaker’s 
Quarters at Port Louisburg, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. M. A. Condon & Son, 
Kentville, NS. Date of contract, June 24, 
1935. Amount of contract, $42,842.00 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers:.......0....500e06 0 50 8 
Stonemasons s2-.60 oh eee ok es 0 70 8 
Stone: catversimcnes scene te 0 70 8 
Stone'cutters.cde6k semenebess.. 8 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze workers 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, asbestos shingles.......... 0 55 8 
Insulation workers...............-. 0 50 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Latherssmetals, 2e¢nts.... eee 0 50 8 
PIASterers a eee he, ee ee 0 70 8 
‘Plasterers Helpers. .. 5... 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Hlectricianst ©. tate. oe ee 0 55 8 
Labourers 4... .4 4.4: eee eee 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Motor trick driverinte {Lbes. =. 0 35 8 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Digby, NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. H. Farnham, Digby, NS. 
Date of contract, July 2, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $6,632 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows :— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
G@ementifinishers. i. d9eeren . ek 0 50 8 
StOnemesoOnse wee s/< ace. diese ee 0 70 8 
Stone’ cutters es. 30. Ye. seers 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
Latherssimetalee. adh. ki see. eer 0 50 8 
Plastererariy piv. sae on aban ee 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..............--- 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Vl@CLTICIanse tc. Meagher. worse ate 0 55 8. 
Labourers! $98. SHES SSS eee 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
‘HeAMSbCr.. oe. Le eee ae eee tes 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver................. 0 35 8 





Construction of a public building at Mahone 
Bay, N.S. Name of contractors, Parsons Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Moncton, N.B. Date of 
contract, July 2, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$29,854. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishersi. i446 MAL a 0 50 8 
SCONCINASOUS:....... cd caleba aaa ane 0 70 8 
Stoney CuGters \fPN.we,.b ot. Meee es ee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
MerrvazZOlayers,...20.. ego 0 55 8 
"PilesetbOrs..../ ev on Late. toe cheno 0 70 8 
Lethersametal hic... 0 50 8 
Plasterersepe -n.5,<<u ose beet dese one 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers............0.... 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
WilCCUricians.:. oc. . ..<, «cress 0 55 8 
Ta bOuTeTS ia. ioe. ots Ieee 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
NEamstens pees «..:s.< a he eee 0 30 8 
Motoritruck driver:.<. ¢.......202.. 0% 0 35 8 


Construction of a rock backfilled pilework 
Wharf extension at Diligent River, Cumber- 
land Co., N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Geo. 
E. Wagstaff, Port Greville, NS. Date of con- 
tract, July 2, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
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proximately $8,782.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 
Boatimenns3.1-R994 OE... Bose 60. TUR 0 30 8 
Blacksnitth =... MOMee. ooo. ee eee ke 0 45 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
aD OUrers 1p Ae Gas cc trwras mms 0 30 8 
Motor truck rivers... ..ctceceesso0 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
"TREAMStED i. 0s eM «sso et cain « seen 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, hammer, adze, 
BUGOT) NOS LAVORO RSs das cceieiod ed 0 374 8 


Construction of foundations for Customs and 
Immigration Building, St. Stephen, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Parsons Construction Co., Ltd., 
Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, July 2, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $11,820. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
@ement finishers. 4.000.400 Sete 0 50 8 
DUGHEMASONES! eee Be aoe Leck es ees 0 70 8 
DUGNECULLCTSA a. eae book ces 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 6 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Wa DOULCES s:.44iea ee Pevostins cay Apts 0 30 8 
MOOT EEUCKOTIVET a o2 cep comnts 0 35 8 
phCAMAUCT fas ios aba Ginsu ak 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 


Construction of a public building at Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 25, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$1,174,726.00, and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Kates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Cement. finishers? .4..........hssos 20 0 75 8 
Stonemasons ish. Ud... Ac astsarece: 1 10 8 
Stonecuttersd. Ae wacae Alves enone 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 
Bricklayer mortar mixer........... 0 50 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Hollowurile workers... ...- ccs +e... 5 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-. 0 990 8 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Sheet metal helpers...............- 0 50 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
ROGLEESM DATE tee eee le ks aim are gars 6 0 55 8 
PREITAZZONAY GVSG ep iso 5. 51s « = 6060) a 0 75 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers........... 0 50 8 
Mat bISIBOLEOUS c.rcadte sero vstovesoxenstulovonnavers 1 10 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............ 0 50 8 
Tilesetters. 20 7A Ss7222 Mee. 2: 1 123 8 
Lathers; metaloess alg Hi Saeed 1 00 8 
PVSSTOESOES! h LOT scout -ssceiestie sw cloc eg 1 00 8 
Plasterers” helpers? f....%.. 222.3000. 0 624 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers’ andsteamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
EDIE CURIGIAN BA. oF I Psa ectaes tose. cients 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
HEA OMIEOTA ay ohh ckdeieras oor Ono Wea 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
CARS USER HIER, NN co Sic lagscasainvalare 0 45 8 
IMGfoRt PICK Ariven age 0d cej0.ss)sia0;s 0 50 8 
BR eke mithst Ages doe «id0.0)= scseears 0 674 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 584 8 
Engineers, hoist—steam............ 0 90 8 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 1 00 8 
Engineers, road roller.............. 0 75 8 
Mastic oor laversh.....<..i<sse0°s > 0 75 8 
Paving asphalt layers.............. 0 50 8 
Paving asphalt rakers.............. 0 60 8 
Posrdernian- . a5 oh oi<accos se cisais 0 50 8 
levator erectors 4)..\c+clos- oon stra 1 04 8 
Elevator erectors’ helpers.......... 0 73 8 
Engineers, gas and electrical hoist. . 0 60 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Partial reconstruction and extension of 
Breakwater at Stoney Island, Shelburne Co., 
NS. Name of contractors, Ralph and Arthur 
Parsons, Walton, Ontario. Date of contract, 
June 29, 1985. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $9,253.60. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
iz) hn eee ase aa. conan $0 373 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
& ee “SShOAMs 2b. c<see es 0 55 8 
Pitedriverrunners® .... 23550525: 0 55 8 
Blac eeria rola ee hacsin dis vegies < ee 0 45 8 
ADS NGiNigers UN Gee SAD Rene on ea mnOn 0 30 8 
POataenee hae Bech d cdiesa scans « 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Meamisber eye: Oe: Os vee eae aigeie 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver:........ tess 0 35 8 


0 a SS 


Extension of wharf at Beach Point, King’s 
Co., P.E.I. Name of contractor, J. D. Stewart, 
Summerside, P.E.I. Date of contract, June 22, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately $7,- 
495.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
PUN OE UNOS ceca cigie stein oorcke ore $0 373 8 
Enginemen (gasoline).............. 0 45 8 
WIADOULEDS. Cheat oe See ee er 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDrrvers ee Fi ay eee re ft are 0 30 8 





Construction of an asphaltic-macadam-pave- 
ment at H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Charles J. Walker, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, July 9, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,248. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
TGADOUPEES... tod Bas te <a ee eee ee $0 35 8 
Roller operator steam............. 0 60 8 
os ES WAS). bc kee eee 0 50 8 
Plant,engineer. 2s. och. ee eee 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Meamster.. t. oe eee eee 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver. ...4 eto ees 0 40 8 
Asphalt. rakers cesses ere ee 0 40 8 
Asphalt amixeraman S722). Masses 0 45 8 
Drainpipe lAVersicc,secoa: bec eene 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a public building at Weston, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs, Jas. W. 
Hewitt & Sons, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 11, 1985. Amount of contract, $32,- 
632.00, and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator $0 6 8 

Cement finishers). cate ee 0 70 8 

Stonemasons: es oak ach esinianess 0 90 8 

Seonectitters? sce ceeds see 0 874 8 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 

Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 

Ornamental iron workers........... 0 70 8 

Hollow metal workers............. 0 75 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 

Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 55 8 

FR EPLAZZONAVCES tra.s ee eetes ea: 0 75 8 

Marbleisetters.c.0 ative aasietaenes 1 10 8 

Mitowsebberss lecgwrts . cc dessereees 1 074 8 
Lathers, metal (tied on metal fur-- 

AAT). whee be: ae iadioes ae die tetra 0 90 8 
Lathers (nailed on wood furring).. 0 70 8 
Plasterers te teen, och hrs 3) rote 0 90 8 
iPlasterers'whelpers. 20. caceecki ones 0 60 8 
Painters.and glaziers.............-: 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 
Hlectricianis neg hinds. mca Seppo aa 1 00 8 
Ma bOurerss axa eiceeacs oe 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
NROGMOSE OF Bx, arn cgaedusictea elite naan 0 50 8 
Motoriaruck: drivetas 5... 0. eee 0 55 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
La Malbaie, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Belley, Villeneuve & La- 
joie, Point au Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 12, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $24,483.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
Bigeksimiths) . 8.0. c<cmctececie dee ‘ $0 45 2 3 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Delacunnens: « fi), 05.4 bodies sea ere 0 40 8 
Firemen (stationary).............: 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
ILA DOUPEDS fess «ss ccs cee ee 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers........36000.3% 0 35 8 
Piledriver runners....... sede 0 55 8 
POWCermeng erste «cs ches eee de 0 40 8 
Quarrymenn we. «shee dee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen............ 0 373 8 
DDVIVER 430 eave oes ae es 0 30 8 


Painting exterior of and minor repairs to 


Westminster Hospital buildings, London, On- 
tario. Name of contractor, Mr. Fred W. Clark, 
Lambeth, Ontario. Date of contract, July 15, 
1935. Amount of contract, $5,800.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
: per hour per day 
Painters and glaziers............... $0 60 8 
IA DOULErS) cee nas ace ee 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
GATUISUOE 7. Cp smearee: ce ciecrt eeu eters 0 40 8 
Motor truck ariger....m.ge2 oe 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a warehouse at Hamilton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Hill Steel Con- 
struction Co., Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 18, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $6,975. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksomths heey & pee peveenee 0 65 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 

Cement finishers...% seine. -1- dec Mee 0 583 8 

UT CCUTIGIANS Ss cccuphaoes done aac 0 75 8 

Wa bOULGES Reet tie 5a: canine eisteake adic avass 0 45 8 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 

Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 

Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 65 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 674 8 

Roofers—slate and tile............. 0 65 8 

Roofers—composite................ 0 75 8 
Man in charge of felt and gravel 

Foolers..). MEL Meeebs «:scamishesraees sores 0 60 8 

Motor truck drivers...............- 0 493 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. bn 
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Construction of an addition and repairs to 
the public building at Swan River, Manitoba. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. J. L. Martin and 
Albert Kennedy, Swan River, Man. Date of 
contract, July 15, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$2,945.35. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $0 90 8 
Carpenters... eats... cee nuseees 0 70 8 
Pambérs!@..). S020) 2... sa, . Reed 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
BSCiriCiIAns:! |e. e. 2. Pek e eee 0 75 8 
Ta pOUrerS).... SWee:.< . . 1a cee ae 0 35 8 





Placing rubble mound protection to check- 
water at Meaford, Ont. Name of contractors, 
King Paving Co., Ltd., Oakville, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 19, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,215.45. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineersy 28. . ho.csclecerner « 2s $0 50 8 
Hoist engineers, steam............. 0 65 g 
Babourers #9038. 00 .. 098.11. . Lee 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Carpenterstay..%..: hitien ccs kone 0 60 8 
Blacksmithsas, . .oncelo veers. .2 0 55 8 
Motor trick. driver 229.) hc. cles. 0 40 8 
StONSMASOUS cee ut eee ee. 0 80 8 
Diver.-. AISS RE Une. See ce 1 10 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 45 8 
ECS IO CET BT TEY 5 a Va i 0 45 8 
Stonecutters Aso: ose. eee ee 0 70 8 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the public building at Kerrobert, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Bird Construction Co., Ltd. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, June 24, 
1935. Amount of contract, $1,450.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 
Stonemasons),.242 220 T 09. ae. 0 80 8 
Stonecuttersas a. ates hi. see 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in. 
CHAT LON Eas. Mr POE: ccc enn St 0 50 8 
Roofers: (built up asphalt roofing) 
PUMISMOTSMS 3. .2 ie oe eee «aes 0 45 8 
Men engaged preparing, mixing and 
heating materialt. Mtoe... 8 0 40 8 
Metuilathers:. 25 tern tes 2.28 cite 0 60 8 
PISaterers.s.) ce oe tet tt os Dee 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. ........'...+-% 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Bilectricians-) veo... eee ce eee 0 65 8 
Dabourers\ 3.) oor. aie eee ee 0 35 8 
Drivershorse and Cart cc dn05 ce 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Teamistene 1). ee neds DEAN win ep 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver... 525. bsvtnttie: 0 40 8 


Construction of an assembly wharf at Na- 
naimo, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific En- 
gineers Ltd., Vancouver, B:C. Date of con- 
tract, May 1, 1935. Amount of contract, $176,- 
086.82. A fair wages schedule was inserted: in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bridsemenv ens to. ats. ae aes: $0 90 8 
@arpenters: .2.cc nae). dates 0 65 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 50 8 
Docks builderiar $10) Os fisc.5 ore 0 90 8 
per month 
Dredge Crew (hydraulic)— and board 
Captain gt) Fe Ga. Bae, 25} $166 50 8 
@hietengimeer.”. . oscar e. sale ee ok 157 50 8 
Secondiengineer’. .{jvedse cess tas 121 50 8 
PerrCTAIEAM sages aires avsselstine ele eee» é 121 50 8 
Ge Serene pea a % Subic. Peraeee tee St Maes sh a 121 50 8 
Blacksmith ayus.ks asp ee Shae 103 50 8 
Compeniter's 2. wohase oiok osc cess 81 50 8 
Meret, Wes Staaten ty tes aoadel 67 50 8 
IBsremvane . 45. seapd ste od es 2 ee 63 00 8 
Deckshandsyr. tma.t8. 0.8 cnc eweas 58 50 8 
VVAEC DIME Tin aatenvaa cco tehent otra nrernerctiis 72 00 8 
Cooker 3). Sess San 8 RR ees 76 50 8 
Steward. st rocce tte oe ee ee 49 50 8 
per hour 
Engineers—one drum—steam....... 0 75 8 
Engineers—two drum—steam...... 0 90 8 
Engineers—pile driver............. 1 00 8 
Labourers—common............... 0 45 8 
Labourers—building............... 0 45 8 
abourers— track 4). 63 i ehs ecg ss.ces 0 45 8 
Pamitersed Oa 29h. Persist hac. > sete 0 60 8 
Pile Driving Crew— 
Horemant. orc os doe eee Ss 1 12} 8 
ne ineerrs fae «<0 PARR s oo Seldse 1 00 8 
Pilevdriver mame... c.sks seas ss 0 90 8 
Boomabmanieh HS.Bs a oa sag sacs 0 90 8 
brid Pema | HAM. os cio s css oes 0 90 8 
Derrick engineer................. 1 00 8 
Werrick MONE. ssesok » sda cokiete 0 90 8 
AT CTAAN ck cRERS Pe ese orene ae heer aie 0 65 8 
Pipe dtit Cersnacog: Nor cee ae es eR 0 70 8 
Bipetlayers (Wvaten)iins 3 icdueacs occa nce 0 55 8 
Bhan bers. 2 kon MeOR cece cts cone ke ee 0 70 8 
Plumbers* helpers. {i.)s2.) sses. 2 0 45 8 
Roofers—sheet metal........... fe 0 70 8 
Trick arivers’ Se wey os. kt. oe eee 0 45 8 
Wiharti builderatiamcniecdks . ica. 2c 0 90 8 


Note.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a concrete retaining wall at 
Prince Albert, Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Charles Mamezasa, Prince Albert, Sask. Date 
of contract, July 3, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,465.80. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners..........--- $0 60 8 

Cement finishers..............-.-:. 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline 

OLClECERIC Le MAB css nee ao 0 45 8 

Hoist operator—steam, 1 or 2 drum 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—steam, 3 or more 

PUTO: | od RN Bs sc se bis on cho sual 0 75 8 

Panter oe ee coe 0 55 8 

Powaermen s,s. ky oo se eee eas 0 45 8 

Plumber and steamfitter........... 0 65 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 

Moamistel: vedo Tudeeiice “ae 0 35 8 

WMrotor gre ONiVicl omer ews: cies 0 40 8 

Fireman stationary. a ioe soe. omic 0 40 8 

WaboOurers:..... 4.088: ere auales 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

M6 VAS NEL) roms Aptos ere ieee sicdhirsesty ne 0 42 8 


N.B.—In any cases where by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work 

Construction of a public building at Thorold, 
Ont. Name of contractors, R. Timms Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. Welland, Ontario. Date of 
contract, June 25, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$35,652.00, and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Nee ee 
eS SSS 








Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers 25.2.2. p6cur eee 0 55 8 
Stonemasons..Met Mavs casas seomden 0 80 8 
Stonecutters:.<Uy. 4. .o4-0 seen ee es 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers..........-- 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers..........- 0 55 8 

Carpenters and joiners...........-- 0 60 8° 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 65 8 

Man in charge felt and gravel 

FOOLETS YMA Mees fbeanne sees 0 60 8 
MerrazzO layersen. v.50. abs Seas se 0 70 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 8 
Marble and tile setters..........+.- 0 80 8 
Meétaldathers: 24. 4%. ieee <2 0 60 8 
Plasterers.d:6 ee ene one Seon ens = 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............-+5: 0 40 8 
IPaMiters s...cck Me. ee oo Pa passe eee 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hlectricianse re 4. oc. 9a ese seers 0 65 8 
Dabourers sce On ads. ea een eat 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon..........- 0 65 8 
Meamster. <tc es Mclevorevas ee a eee 0 35 8 
Motortruckedriverus . 0 oegs oes 0 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Vernon, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Paul deBons, 
Vernon, B.C. Date of contract, June 28, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $14,118.00, and unit prices 
for additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


aa 









Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
G@emienteanisherseeents «). ccs eu eissi 0 60 8 
SHONGIIASON Sk. .) PAU Tee thse endian ol 0 85 8 
Stoneeutters). /S00.. Aes....b-001;. Ree 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 85 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........-- 0 65 8 
Sineet metal workers.......h..05.0--: 0 70 8 
Man in charge felt and gravel 
POOLS BN. roves ivsvoscuoutuexsiacane taunt 0.55 8 
Lathers, me tala ge .....ccuvveneen: 0 65 8 
PIAStOrers eee Ry NE ocacsc carne 0 85 8 
Plasterers’ helpersicn:......-0222202% 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers........-....-- 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plectricians tere ee. ee ee eee 0 70 8 
a boOurers. oc Bae as te Bere 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart...........--. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon...........- 0 70 8 
ADTUVETS A. soehiccias cae oo ea ke 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver............++-: 0 45 8 


WB In any cases where by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
hours a week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 

Dredging work at Kingston, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Camadian Dredging Co., Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, July 25, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$29,164.20. ‘The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. B. McLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, June 
24, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$24 692.20. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging work at Providence Bay, Mani- 
toulin Island, Ont. Name of contractors, A. 
B. McLean & Sons, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 24, 1935. Amount of 
contract approximately $11,040.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this 
contract. 

Dredging work at Charlemagne, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, June 20, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $14,816.10. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in this contract. 

Dredging Lanctot Basin, Sorel, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Les Chantiers Manseou, Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, June 20, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $25,520.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Cobourg, Ont. Name 
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of contractors, The National Dock & Dredging 
Corporation, Ltd., of Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 2, 1985. Amount of contract, 
approximately $26,550.66. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging berths at four piers at Sydney, 
NS. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & 
Sons, Ltd., ‘Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 4, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $23,785. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Fort William, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Great Lakes Dredging & Contrac- 
ting Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 6, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $160,921.31. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging Saugeen River, Southampton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The C. S. 
Boone Dredging & (Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,094.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 

‘Dredging at Brooklyn, Queen’s Co., NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P:.Q. Date of contract, July 
20, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$31,882.30. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Kincardine, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 22, 1935. Amount of contract 
approximately $8,100.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Goderich, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 


Date of contract, July 10, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately  $30:855.00. The 
General Fair Wages ‘Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging at St. Andrews, N.B. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dredging Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, July 12, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,130.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Contracts in Group “B”’ (Interior Fittings, 

Supplies etc.) 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 
1935. Amount of contract, $1,398.50. The 
“B” Labour Conditions were inserted in this 
contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Brussels, Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 23, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $825.00. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were inserted in this contract. 


Royat CAnapiAn Mountep Potrice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded recently by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, under the 
“B” Labour Conditions, as follows: to The 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
for the supply of brown serge jackets; to the 
Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., Paris, Ont., for 
the supply of flannel; to Dufresne & Locke 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., for black ankle boots; 
and to The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B., for Strathcona riding boots. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 


month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each agree- 
ment or schedule the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 


information of general interest. 
38090—53 


Logging 


Niricon District, ONTARI0O—CrERTAIN TIMBER 
OPERATORS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported on page 725 of this issue, to be in effect 
from July 18, 1985, for the “sap peeling 
season” of 1935. 

Workers to have the right to belong to a 
union of their own choice and no discrimina- 
tion against workers on account of union 
activity. Union representatives may discuss 
business with the men without interference 
during working hours. Appointed representa- 
tives of the workers to have the right to dis- 
cuss grievances with the foremen or other 
representatives of the operators. Workmen to 
have the right to subscribe voluntarily to any 
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organization and upon the worker’s instruc- 
tions, the operators will pay such subscriptions 
and charge same to worker’s account, 

Price for cutting and peeling spruce is $3.25 
per single cord to apply in good timber and an 
adjustment to be made in the various camps 
to compensate men for working in poor timber 
($3.50 per cord at Long Lac). The monthly 
rate during the “sap peeling season,” $40 per 
month ordinary work and $45 for teamsters 


based on a 9-hour day. This is exclusive of 


the kitchen staff. 

Van goods and other supplies required by 
workers to be furnished at prices not exceeding 
the retail prices charged for the same articles 
at Port Arthur and Fort William. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Orrawa, OntTarIo.—OtTtawaA Master PLUMBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
it 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1935 
to May 31, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Men required for emergency work, the 
setting of sleeves and inserts on Saturday 
morning may be paid at single time. In case 
of night work only on a job, or shift work, 
shifts to commence at the end of the regular 
working day and 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Overtime: time and one half; Saturdays 
(with exception noted above), Sundays and 
eight. statutory holidays, double time. If 
finishing up a repair job on regular working 
days, if to finish takes not more than one 
hour, single time to be paid. 

Wages per hour: Journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters 75 cents until December 31, 1935 
and 80 cents thereafter; until December 31, 
1935, improvers to be paid 45 cents for their 
first six months and 60 cents for their second 
six months; from January 1, 1936, 50 cents 
for their first six months and 65 cents for 
their second six months. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Provincial Apprenticeship 
Act. 

One junior mechanic only on any job to each 
branch of the trade, except when there are 
more than five journeymen plumbers or five 
journeymen steamfitters when two to be al- 
lowed to six men, three to eleven men and 
four to sixteen men. 

Men working out of city to have fare and 
board and travelling time up to a certain hour. 


A joint conference board to be formed to 
adjust. trade disputes or grievances. Any dis- 
pute which cannot be settled by this board 
will be referred to the general office of the 
union for a decision before any strike or lock- 
out occurs. 


Toronto, ONnrTARIO—TorRONTO AND DISTRICT 
Society or Domestic, SANITARY AND Heat- 
ING ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 46. 


(The terms of this agreement relating to 
wages and hours were approved by Order in 
Council under the Industrial Standards Act 
and noted in the Lasour GazxttTz, July page 
633.) 

Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1935, to February 28, 1936, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for plumbers at Ottawa, with 
the following exceptions: : 

Minimum wages for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 85 cents per hour until June 
30, 1935 and thereafter 90 cents, but all work 
contracted for and accepted prior to July 
1, 1935, of which due notice has been given 
to the union, may be completed at the 85 
cent rate. The minimum wage for 5th year 
junior mechanics 55 cents per hour until July 
1, 1935, and 60 cents thereafter. 

For work out of the city, the board of those 
journeymen only who are sent in charge of 
work or as foreman or superintendent must 
be paid by the employer, but all journeymen 
are to have their transportation and certain 
travelling time paid by the employer. 


Lonpon, Ontario—Lonpon aANnpd_ District 
Society or Domestic SANITARY AND Heat- 
ING ENGINEERS AND THE UnitTep Assoctr- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Locat No. 5938. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1935, 
to May 1, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the agreement 
summarized above for Toronto plumbers, with 
the following exception: 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters 80 cents per hour, junior 
mechanics 55 cents. 


Quebec Labour Agreements Extension Act 


The following agreements in the Province 
of Quebec, not previously mentioned in this 
monthly article, have been made obligatory 
by Orders in Council and the terms so made 
obligatory summarized in the Lasour GazertTe 
as follows: 
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Burwpinc Trapes, VICTORIAVILLE, July, page 
629, with amendment in this issue, page 733. 

PLuMBERS, Huu, July, page 629. 

Breap AND Cake Detivery Men, QussEc, 
July, page 629. 

PLUMBERS AND ELEcTRICIANS, Quepec, July, 
page 630, with amendment in this issue, page 
732: 

BARBERS AND 
July, page 630. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, MontREAL, July, 
page 630. : 

Barpers AnD Harrpressers, Saint HyActnrus, 
July, page 631. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC, July, 
page 631. 

Barpers AND HartrpRessers, Turee Rivers, 
July, page 631. 

Buiwp1na ‘TRADES, 
page 632. 

LoNGSHOREMEN (INLAND Navication) Mon- 
TREAL, July, page 632 and amendment in this 
issue, page 733. 

Prumeers, Turee Rivers (amendments) 
July, page 682, and this issue, page 733. 

Bakers, Montrmat, this issue, page 731. 

BARBERS AND Harrpressers, Hutu, this issue, 
page 731. 

Barsers AND Harrpressers, Jouierre, this 
issue, page 731. 

BarBeRS AND HAIRDRESSERS, 
FAuys, this issue, page 732. 

Mituinery Workers, Montreat, this issue, 
page 732. 

Butrpinc Trapes, Turee Rivers (amend- 
ment) this issue, page 732. 


HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE, 


DRUMMONDVILLE, July, 


SHAWINIGAN 


Parnters, THres Rivers (amendment) this 
issue, page 733. ; 

CrorHinc Workers, Province or Qursrc 
(amendment) this issue, page 733. 

BricKitayers AND Prasterers, Turee Rivers 
(amendment) this issue, page 733. 

Bumpine Traves, Turee Rivers (amend- 
ment) this issue, page 732. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 
The following schedules in the Province of 
Ontario have been made binding by Order in 
Council and the terms summarized in the 
Lasour ‘Gazetrre as follows: 


PLuMBERS, Toronto, July, page 633. 

PLASTERERS, Toronto, July, page 633. 

BREWERS, PRovINcE oF ONTARIO, July, page 
633, 

ELECTRICIANS, Toronto, this issue, page 734. 


Bumpinag LaAsourers, Toronto, this issue, 
page 734. 

BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, ToRONTO, 
this issue, page 734. 

PatntEers, Decorators, PAPERHANGERS AND 
GuazieRs, Toronto, this issue, page 735. 

LATHERS, Toronto, this issue, page 735. 

PLASTERERS Lapourers, Toronto, this issue, 
page 735. 

CARPENTERS, Toronto, this issue, page 735. 

Sueet Meta Workers, Toronto, this issue, 
page 736. 

(Mirtinery Workers, Province or Ontario, 
this issue, page 736. 

Furniture Workers, Province or ONTARIO 
(Except Toronto), this issue, page 736. 





Seventeen thousand of Montreal’s popula- 
tion have been dealt with in the past five 
years by the Health Service for Federated 
Agencies, which has given complete physical 
examinations with laboratory tests, dental 
examinations and treatment, physicians’ visits 
to homes of clients for whom the Federation 
assumes financial responsibility. 

The results of the first five years of the 
Health Service are given by Miss Esther 
Beith, R.N., executive director. During this 
period of five years the cost of this 
vice has been $82,619, or less than five dollars 
for each individual. The object of the Health 
Service is to provide health examinations for 
all clients of agencies within the Federation 
who are not in a position to have their own 
physician. It was felt that a great many con- 
ditions which required expenditures of large 
sums of money by the social agencies were 
caused by preventable health conditions. 


Ser 


In France a decree has been issued entitling 
French employers to a subsidy provided they 
give employment to persons registered with 
the regular unemployment funds. The decree 
stipulates that the employer must prove that 
the total number of persons employed by him 
exceeds the average number employed in the 
same period in the preceding year and in the 
quarter of the year immediately preceding the 
engagement of the unemployed persons. The 
hours of work of persons thus employed must 
not be less than 32 per week, and an employer 
may not collect a bonus for any one employee 
for more than 180 days in any 12-month 
period. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1935 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers 


C Beau movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the cost of the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being at practi- 
cally the same levels as in June. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.53 at the beginning of July 
as compared with $7.54 for June; $7.43 for 
July, 1934; $667 for March, 19383 (the low 
point in recent years); $10.91 for July, 1930; 
$10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
Changes in the cost of individual commo- 
dities were slight, the most important ad- 
vances being in beef, pork and eggs and the 
largest declines in butter, flour and potatoes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $15.94 for 
July as compared with $15.95 for June; $15.84 
for July, 1984; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.26 for July, 1930; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.17 for July, 
1914. Fuel was little changed, increases in 
the cost of anthracite coal being offset by the 
lower cost of wood. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was un- 
cnanged in July from the level of the previous 
month at 71-5. Comparative figures for cer- 
tain previous dates are 72:0 for July, 1934; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 97-2 for July, 1929; 100-1 for 
July, 1926; 104-8 for July, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:4 for 
July, 1914. Price changes during the month 
were not large, the greatest advances occur- 
ring in fruits, vegetables and raw textiles, 
chiefly cotton, silk and wool, while grains, 
livestock, hides, silver and raw rubber were 
lower. Consumers’ goods were higher due to 
increases in prices of foods, while producers’ 
goods were slightly lower mainly because of 
lower prices for manufacturers’ materials. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 


six-roomed houses 


effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occuppied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine . staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LAsour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 


be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 


tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 

(Continued on Page 786.) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities | Quan- ‘S (t). | 1910 | 1913 | July | July | July | July |July | July | July | July | July |July |July | July |June |July 








tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 ]1922 |1926 |1928 11929 |1930 1931 |1933 |1934 |1935 |1935 
c Cc. Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc Cc. Cc Cc c Cc Cc Cc c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin. ..}| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-6] 84-0] 70-2] 64-2] 62-0] 71-4] 76-4| 75-0] 57-6| 44-4] 45-4] 49-6] 50-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 57-8] 54-4] 40-6] 35-6] 34-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 31-2/ 24-0] 24-4] 28-0] 28-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-4] 28-3] 28-1] 22-0] 19-1] 19-7] 22-5} 24-4] 23-9] 17-5] 12-0} 11-9} 12-9] 12-9 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0] 30-7] 30-1] 31-7] 30-8] 26-2] 20-5) 20-5] 21-7} 21-4 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-2] 37-7| 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 32-3] 28-0] 31-6] 30-1] 23-2] 16-1] 20-9] 21-3] 22-5 
Howls, nal@6¢. 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-41 70-4] 74-0] 57-8] 54-2] 58-0] 52-2] 56-0] 53-8] 45-2! 30-0] 37-4] 39-2] 40-2 
acon reak- 
fags... i564: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5] 51-0] 57-0] 48-0] 42-5] 44-7] 37-21 39-4] 40-4] 29-2] 20-4! 31-1] 30-1] 30-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 49-8] 44-0] 44-0] 42-6] 29-2] 25-4] 25-2] 31-0] 31-0 
Eggs, fresh....} 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 26-9] 49-3] 59-2] 38-2] 33-9] 38-2] 38-5] 36-0] 36-2] 24-4] 21-1] 24-9] 22-6] 24-7 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1| 52-6] 35-1| 31-41 34-7] 34-2] 32-1| 32-7] 20-3] 17-1] 21-1] 19-0] 21-2 
Mallee, a 2. re. 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-0] 70-8] 88-2] 78-6} 69-0] 68-4] 70-2] 72-0] 72-0] 63-6] 54-6] 58-2) 61-2] 60-6 
Butter. dairy.| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-41118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 74-4] 77-21 79-4] 65-8] 46-6] 39-8] 44-2] 46-6] 42-8 
utter, cream- 
ae bert 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7| 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 42-0] 43-3] 44-1] 36-3] 26-8] 23-8] 25-2] 26-3] 24-8 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33-4} 40-6] 34-8] 30-01§31-61§32-6]§33-2|§31-6|§23 -5]§19-4/ §20-0/§20-0]§19-9 
Cheese, new... 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 28-2] 26-2] §31-6|§32-6]§33-2| §31-61§ 23 -5|§19-4)§20-0/§20-0|§19-9 
Bread......... 115 “ | 55-5] 58-5! 66-0] 61-5} 63-0|117-0/144-0]121-51105-0/114-0]117-01115-5/114-0] 93-0] 84-0] 87-0] 88-5] 88-5 
Flour, family.]10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 33-0} 68-0} 84-0] 63-0] 49-0]§53-0]§53-0| §48-0/ §48- 0] §33 -0] §31-0] §33-0|§34-0) 33-0 
Rolled Oats...] 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 40-5} 44-0} 30-0| 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0} 25-0] 23-5] 25-0/ 26-0] 26-0 
iced Ute 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8) 19-8]§21-81§21-0}§20-6]§20-2] §18 -6]§16-0] §16-2|$15-8]/§15-6 
ans and- 
a Dicked.. ..| 2“ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 15-8] 18-2] 23-8] 19-0] 12-2] 8-2] 9-2] 10-6) 10-8 
pples,evapor- 
pow. * 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-9] 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-8] 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 17-0] 14-9] 14-9] 16-0] 16-0 
runes, me = 
Le :, a Si 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7] 15-9] 12-0] 11-7] 12-8] 12-4] 12-4 
po i granula- 
ed dole « | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 26-8] 24-8] 31-6] 27-2] 26-0} 25-6 
Seemr. yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 15-0] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 12-0] 15-4] 13-2] 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ | 8-2| 8-3] 8-71 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13-9]§18-0/§17-8]§17-6]§15-0/§13-8|$10-41§12-8|§13-0)§13-0 
Tea, green.....} 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2]§18-01§17-81§17-6}§15-0| §13 -8|§10-4] §12-8]§13-0|§13-0 
eft... 15.2. “ 1 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-2] 12-3] 9-9] 9-8] 9-4] 9-3 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 50-3] 66-0/197-4] 35-9] 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3] 34-2] 38-6] 37-7) 25-9] 25-4 
Vinegar........|4eqt. 7) 71) 7 8) 8] | Ob) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 2-OF 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-01. 9} Ofc 9p 8-9 
$vles Sri [Se-bs S i1Y SBE SEH US-ch SRESS GOS 1 Si 4.tiotesinD SE445 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84|10-96|10-27/11-07/10-80/10-98]10-91] 8-11] 6-95) 7-43] 7-54] 7-53 








cite... SE Mg ton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 73-8]105-0/110-91105-8]106-2/100-8]100-6]100-0}100-0} 91-0] 92-6] 88-4] 88-7 
Coats bitumin- 
SON IA eis «1 31-1] 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 75-6) 68-8] 63-2) 62-6] 62-8] 62-8] 61-6) 57-6] 57-7) 58-1} 57-9 
Woal, ge “ ed.} 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5] 69-2] 82-2) 87-4] 77-0] 75-7] 75-7) 76-5] 76-4) 73-2] 61-1) 60-4] 61-0} 60-8 
Wood, , soft... «| 22-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3) 62-5) 58-5) 55-9) 55-9) 55-1] 54-2] 53-8] 46-3] 45-9) 45-7] 45-4 











Coal oil....... 1 gal.} 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-5) 27-8] 37-2] 33-7] 31-3} 30-8] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 29-8] 26-9] 27-4] 27-4] 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 
hight, £222 |...t.3¢ 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-80) 3-64) 3-70) 3-41) 3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-18] 2-83] 2-84) 2-81! 2-80 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent... .. 4.62 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95] 6-87] 6-91] 6-98] 7-07] 6-93] 5-67) 5-53] 5-57] 5-57 
{if otals!. 2.26 )5.5.%- 9-37/10-59]12-79)14- 02) 14-17/20- 66/26 -92)/21-53/20-67/21-30/21- 01/21 - 26/21 -26)18 - 26) 15 -48)15 -84/15-95115-94 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-24/13-14]17-09]11-12]10-31]11-12}10-76/10-97/10-98] 8-43) 7-21] 7-62) 7-61] 7-61 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38]14-52/10-34) 9-29]10-06) 9-73]10-05)10-15) 8-06) 6-81) 7-07} 7-31} 7-18 

ew Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-07/12-81]16-63]11-13} 9-99)11-21)10-54)/10-61)10-97| 8-41) 7-26) 7-50) 7-65) 7-62 
Quebec..9. 5.08. 7.4.5: 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92/12-91]16-03]10-42] 9-72}10-32} 9-91}10-13}10-02) 7-49} 6-39] 6-80} 6-81) 6-88 
Ontario. 3. 0.2%...4.3: 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-29]13-05}17-05}10-74/10-28)11-23]10-87)10-85]10-81) 7-97] 6-93) 7-50) 7-51] 7-52 
Manitoba. 0.05... .3.2; 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52]12-75]16-54]11-04]10-02}10-47/10-29}10-67110-64| 7-54) 6-68) 6-90) 7-59) 7-50 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99]12-90]16-25)10-99) 9-82)10-55}11-02}11-32}11-08] 7-69] 6-65] 7-09) 7-50) 7-31 
Albétta. 3. 2.5%... .2.... 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-78]13-01]16-70)10-91] 9-86]10-77/10-79}11-35]11-20} 7-96) 6-60) 7-15] 7-53) 7-44 
British Columbia....] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78]13-86]18-23]12-19]11-30]11-90]11-78]12-40}12-26] 9-32] 7-69] 8-17) 8-39] 8-41 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
TtAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
* 7 e ° ° 
. | =|3 ce |-§ FS 28 mt Wee 
LOCALITY j |a 5 | 8 a ne = > | By = | Bs 
3 8 eee 3g | 2 po 8 en 8 | sh | oa 
2o 206 ao ere} Sie) Gus Pale) =| Rts ard arg Qo 
23/88/02) 88/88) g8 | $2 | $8 (288) $3 | Se | Ge 
et ~) i=) 
ao bq oe ola |e S Ss a va 4 ea se 
cents |cents {cents jcents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-3 | 21-2 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 11-3 12-9 21-4 22°5 20-1 30-2 33-1 50-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 25-5 | 21-1 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 12-2 9-5 17-7 21-6 20-4 28-1 30-6 47-0 
1I—Sydney........-e-eeee- 298-9 | 24-6 | 20-4 | 15-7 | 14-3 9 16 24-3 20-5 27-6 29-2 48-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-7 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 14-3 | 11-7 LOR ML eS 21 19-8 27 30-8 46-9 
3—Amherst Fs9 Mead ey ke ike | aan FES | RS: ek 8 A 20 18 28 30-3} 45 (a 
4—Halifax........... 25-9 | 18-9 | 20 12-9 | 11-5 9-1 19-3 22-6 19-7 29-5 33-5 50 
BW SOE te Aete. fare Habe SL ee, TRUS [Gs RIMES, SE NBRAIEGN Colle NEES, Diese greens. kOe etree fell ects shen at 22 26°5 28-5 45 
6—=Traron Heelan aes Fae es 21 18-3 | 15 12 9-3 LOS SPE ot 20 22-5 29-7 31-5 46-9 
7—P.£.1.—Charlottetown | 22 18-5 | 17-2 | 15-2 | 12-7 LORRY se REN Ss Pe 17-5 28-7 82-4 40 
New Brunswick (average)..} 27-3 | 21-1 | 19-7 | 14-0 | 11-8 11-6 19-2 22-1 28-8 28-8 31-2 49-0 
8—Moncton Rcigte'e es hota Sleovake 24-4 | 19 16-2 | 13 11 Ts 264. ve eek 21-6 19-3 29-7 30-6 48-4 
9—Saint John 5 Niassa ie etse es 27-4 | 20-3 | 19-7 | 14-2 | 11-6 10-6 21 23-3 20-1- 28 29-7 51-4 
10—Fredericton............ 30 92-5 | 21-6 | 14-6 | 12-5 10-6 16-7 23-5 22 28-3 30-7 51 
di—Bathurst eo. eieldelsines 27-5 | 22-5 | 21-2 | 14-2 | 12 12 20 20 21-7 29-3 33-7 45 
Quebee (average)........... 22-9 | 19-6 | 19-6 | 13-5 §$-1 §-2 21-6 19-2 19-3 29-2 31-8 53-7 
12—Quebe.........-+2ee0e- 23-7 | 20-4 | 20-4 | 14 8-7 8-5 23-7 19 19-1 28-7 31-9 46-9 
18—Three Rivers..........- 19-7 | 17-1 | 19-1 | 13-7 8-8 10-1 20-3 18 18-4 33-3 33-7 53-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 26-8 | 22-2 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 12 10-5 20 21-3 20-2 28-2 30-9 §2-5 
15—Sorel..... BSS lala NS of nas 17-5 | 17-5 | 11-5 peur Wd as? 18 17-5 19 30 33-3 55 a 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18 16-5 | 16-6 | 12 7-8 11-2 20 16-2 18-6 30 ao 51-7 
17—St. Johns........-+ A 25 93-5 | 20 14 7-5 SeSP ces fe bch 20 18 26 By %! 58-34 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 15-3 | 16 14 13 83 Siete eke 16 tO Eh wane ts ye _ 29 551 
19—Montreal............... 29-1 | 22-7 | 24-9 | 13-2 | 10-3 6-4 24-2 22-1 20-4 28-4 | = 31-2 55-8 
Oi 333 Er | eee wee ek Se | 25-6 | 20-5 | 21-4 | 14 10-2 8-7 25-2 22-6 20-2 29-2 31-5 54-7 
Ontario (average)............ 26-1 | 22-2 | 19-2 | 14-7 | 11-8 14-3 21-1 24-0 20-7 29-7 32-5 51-9 
21—Ottawa. en Oc 5 CAE e 27-9 | 22-8 | 22-9 | 15-8 | 10-6 te? 18 21-6 20-2 29-6 33-6 53-5 
22—Brockville BS +, Eke olanctatede ft 27-8 | 24 20 14-5 | 11-3 Gaul. hekve ow 22-2 19-5 29-6 31-4 52-1 
23— Kingston PRE ees ae 24-9 | 21-2 | 20 14 10-2 11-5 19-5 23-3 20 27-4 31-2 48.4 
24—Belleville.............. 22-7 | 18-2 | 18-2 | 13-2 9-6 13 19 23-2 19 30-2 32 50-7 
25—Peterborough 25-7 | 22-7} 20-5 | 14-7 | 11-2 13 17-5 QDITAN Bite «ate 28-1 30 49-1 
26—Oshawa L PER... ASRS 97-3 f 2L484. 21 14-5 | 12-4 12-6 18 23-2 20-3 29-3 30-7 50-4 
27—Orillia.......... oe Of) 24-3 1) 20°37 18-2°] 14-3 111-6 15 23-3 26 20-7 29-4 30-7 51-2 
28—Toronto SEAL ove ofthe ode 28-2 | 23-2 | 21-6 | 14-2 | 12-8 14-8 23 tA 23-7 21 32-7 37 54-2 
29—Niagara Falls 28-2 | 23-7} 19-2} 14-7 | 12-6 | 14-6] 21-5] 22-6] 16-7] 31-0] 34-2] 51-9 
30—St. Catharines..........] 26-2 | 22-8 | 19-3 | 13-7 | 11-7 14-2 17-5 24 21 27 30-5 52 
3i1—-Hamilton.2% 8 SB 26-4 | 22-9 | 22-4 | 15-7 | 13-3 USS S ee hg ee | 23-2 20 28-4 31-6 51-5 
32—Brantford........sse8-- 26-2 | 21-9 | 19-1 | 15 11-5 14-4 24-5 24-4 22-5 29-1 32-2 52-7 
BS— Galt? «2h... bipatdocks «oft cds 27-3 | 23-7 | 20-8 | 15-8 | 12-8 16-6 25 25 20 31-1 34-9 51-3 
34—Guelph..........600ee es 24-7] 21-7] 19-7 | 14-6 | 12-6] 14-5] 18-5] 20-9] 28-2] 28-3] 32-2} 52-6 
35—Kitchener........0000-. 25-1 | 23 18-1 | 14-9 | 12 14-7 26-5 23-6 22 27-7 30-8 50-4 
36—Woodstock..........--- 28 94-4 | 19-8 | 15-2 | 11-7 53) 1 See 24-2 22-5 30 31-5 52-1 
37—Stratford.............-.- 27-7 | 22-7 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 14 15-7 20 25-3 20 27-6 30-6 52-4 
38— Longo... bejiesiobsreisiach: 27-2 | 23-1 | 20-7 | 14-9 | 12 14 23-7 25-3 21-2 28-6 31-5 54 
38—St. Thomas........... 26-7 | 23 20 15-4 | 11-4 Losec sei. 2 27 20-5 28-5 30-1 53-9 
40—Chatham hte ee 26-2 | 22-2 | 19-6 | 14-6 | 11-1 16-2 17-5 23 20-2 30-5 33 53-1 
41—Windsor PL es 2S eae 25-9 | 21-9.) 19 14-8 | 11-5 14-6 20-7 23-5 19-2 27-4 30-1 52-9 
42—Sarniae.0 2. bs we. aes it 24-8 | 22 18-7 | 15-8 | 12-6 14-6 18-5 21-8 22-3 27-4 31-2 51-8 
483—Owen Sound.........+.. 24 19-6 | 18 14-6 | 11-8 1 ws ace eae rains 22-1 18 31 33°7 51-1 
44—North Bay............. 25 2S ATS) | 1337 | 10 12. Ms Fe. RCS 22-7 21-7 28-8 29-7 48-8 
45—Sudbury...........06.. 23 20-6 | 17-4 | 12-8 | 10-8 13-2 26 24-2 18 29-2 32-3 50-9 
46—-Coballtis. covers beret oy perinles re ees Ee ed ea Da Gore. Cor” oe OnE 23 25 32 35-2] 50-7 
47—Timmins Naetate se eceiees 29-2 | 25-7 | 20-7 | 18 13-7 Tos. eS 29 20 32-3 36-1 55 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 22-6 | 19-4 | 15-5 | 18-3 | 10 14 20-7 22-6 19:7 29-8 32-5 51-5 
49—Port Arthur pdemavarend the 26-4 | 20-7 | 19-2 | 14-5 | 11-6 13-2 23-5 27-2 21-9 34-7 37-3 52-1 
50—Fort Witliam %.. bse... 27 21-2 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 13-4 cee |e an aa 29-3 23-2 34-3 36-8 55 
Manitoba (average) REAR BE 23-6 | 18-7 | 18-4 | 13-5 | 11-0 12-7 23-0 22:3 19-1 31-7 33-8 52-1 
561—Winnlpeg........e80ee0.. O52 QOeSap tac) 1299s eit 11-3 21 24-6 18-2 32-3 34-6 53 
2 randOlerss ets orcs ese: Ze, 17 17 14 11 14 25 20 20 31 33 51-2 
Saskatchewan (average).....} 22-4 | 18-7 | 16-5 | 11-7] 9-1 19-9 16-5 21-1 16-9 35-5 39-3 49-9 
53—Regina AHA eMtealiols. clean eteune 23-161) 1893 4. 47-74 12 : 9-9 10-2 16-2 20-8 18 35-4 88-5 50-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 20 18 15 10 8-3 10 15 23 15 37-5 42-2 48-7 
55—Saskatoon........00006- 21-2 | 17-9 | 15-5 | 11 8-4 11 17-6 19-7 17-7 35-6 39-4 47-9 
56—Moose Jaw.........-.. 25-4 | 20-6 | 17-8 | 13-6 9-6 12-4 17 20°St (0.5 Bot 33-5 37-2 52-1 
Alberta (average)............ 22-9 | 19-0 | 16-0 | 12-2] 9-3 12-8 21-8 19-6 17-9 29-7 33-4 |) 46-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 20 16-7 | 13 9-2 15-7 20:3 18 17-1 32-9 37-6 46-1 
58—Drumbheller............ 21-5 | 17-5 | 14-5 | 11-5 7-5 115} 21-5 19-5 17-5 26-2 30 45 
59—Edmonton............. 20-7 | 17-3 | 15-1 | 10-8 9 11-1 21-7 17-5 18-9 28-7 aw A 45 
60—Calgary he deated eet wok 25-7 | 21-2 | 18-1 | 14-1 | 11-9 13-4 23-8 22-4 18-2 34-5 By ay 49-5 
61—Lethbridge............. -4) 19 15-6 | 11-5 8-8 VOAT Paggers 4 LTO 1 MEARE 26-3 29-9 46-7 
British Columbia (average).| 27-4 | 22-8 | 19-7 | 14-3 | 13-5 15-2 25-9 24-1 21-6 32-9 36-6 48-0 
62—Herhiel 3.2.3. WaT 4 5 | 20 18-5 | 14 13-7 14-3 27-5 23-5 21-7 32 36-2 48-1 
63—Nelson 5 Aa). SRS Sesantoabe ae 26 21-3 | 20-7 | 14-7 | 18-5 15 24 25-3 21-2 30-8 35 51-7 
64—Trail........ sepaeasinenst 26-7 | 23-7 | 19 15-7 | 12-8 16-3 28-7 25-3 21-3 34-6 39-8 46 
65—New Westminster......| 27-7 | 23 20 14-8 | 13-7 14-5 25-6 22-5 21-4 ides § 36-1 47-5 
66—Vancouver A 5 Sree 29-1 | 23-9 | 20-4 | 13-9 | 14-3 15-6 26-4 24-1 22-3 32-5 36-1 48-7 
67—Victoria (OES See 3)-65)..25 22:5 | 15-8 | 15-3 16-5 25-5 25-6 22-4 33-8 36-9 47-5 
68— Nanaimo San ee 28-5 | 25 19 13-2 | 13-7 17-5 24-2 23-5 22 30-6 34-7 45-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 DAS YS 0 Wy iy Na ARK oye RD UE 12-2 25 23 20-8 36-6 38-2 48-5 


penetra ge ei Bg hte eet eae tee Sth hee 3 EDEN Sp > * SO eee eee 
a. Price per single quart higher b. Price in bulk lower. ce. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1933 








Fish Eggs Butter 
a = ‘ ~ o 6 <= he 3 F 2 
oa be & as} s@ | 22 a BC Qs 7 
£8 | 738) 8 | 2. | 2 | 3 ti 4] es |24.|_.0.| 32 1/52 | 38 
sOsfmas] H. “8 Peet tls et te Oe is 8, 8 5 Ses) Ba 
Bea |Ga8| 32 | $5 | Bes] go [SESS] fs | gas legge] Fo | 82] as 
SU kw 28 te be an S ty gael od@ idan (BSSa] ae Pa, a= | 
gs) 522] 28 | =8 |2SS| a8 |2SSs! BS | B28 lsbn8| 48 | FRE] FS 
rs = a a te led Se leu io a7 14 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
22-9 16-1 13-2 48-3 18-2 17-0 22-6 15-5 24-7 21-2 10-1 21-4 24-8 
i, Eid Cai” Riedie ae 43-9 12-9 16-3 17-0 16-2 28-0 24-1 9-5 24-74 28-6 
Tre Stora, oo. 3 43 13-3 15 16-5 15-6 30-7 26-5 {11-12 25 D721 1 
BSA Eaire ey Eliot) Baie eee 50 B25. 2-8) 24 16 26-3 20-6 {10-11 24-6 27-9 | 2 
htt OW OR ae Pode Ms eee bees Pale 5B. ot inte 15-7 24-3 20 7c 25 30 3 
20) een, cae 45 Tie Be Bia 15-6 16-1 29-7 26-1 1i8al. Ak. 27-8 | 4 
ies Pe ce Ei Oe 40 7 2 Sie 17-5 16-5 5 | i 8c 25 29-5 | 5 
ek an Reet, Cee oe A ee 41-7 12-6 17-5 17-2 17-2 27-5 27-2 8c 24-1 29 6 
RE oes eee BE Fl SBS i op oe ig LE Sa, 14-8 21-5 17-6 | 8-9 20-5 25-6 | 7 
23-6 15-040. 51-6 13-1 15-0 20-6 15-7 25-0 20-9 9-9 24-1 27-7 
tee aaeee 5, 8 ape eae 43-7 13-9 14-3 17-5 15-6 27-4 22-4 | 9-10 24-9 27-9 | 8 
24-2 1 ese 24. 51-2 13-1 13-8 23 15-3 27-9 22-8 10 24-2 28-1] 9 
Bod ht, eee eee ees 60 14-3 17 18-8 16-9 26-5 22 10 25-8 29-4 |10 
Pe So rciog: A hee e A) A het fe2 he Ss 8s. 23 15 18 16-5 10c 21-3 25-5 {11 
25-1 18-0 SOU. . 17-8 15-8 17-5 15-3 25-5 22-3 8-1 20-5 22-8 
23 oe ees Se Fhe TEA 15 17-5 15-5 | 25-6] 22-2 9 19-6 | 23-7 |12 
Seon. 2 POS aes ie ore Ete eee 16 20-3 16 24-5 21 8b 21 22-4 |13 
epoeee: Mshes eek aE, 5 oot te ame slide. APA 20 15 19 15-6 26-9 23-9 8b 19-9 22-7 {14 
feCmaey RE oe ie. A, COTE Senn eae Cite geha s 15 15-2 | 23-3] 20-5 7. jedscrtezetih 2822-415 
eee te ee SS. EE ek ey a te Be te cee 15-8 15-2 24-5 20:5 7D, |. 28 -ams coco 
one: AR e Ae, Fades |S ies:  ) Se 15 15 15 15 25-3 22-1 7. beet. hasbteeieteat 
Rig A ee ee tw ‘oa Sh SRR, bas |: 14 3 i 23-74 , 20 19-2 | 23-1 |18 
23-7 16 Oey ane 18-3 16-9} 21-1 15 28-8 | 23-9 | 9-10 23 24-2 |19 
SE a ieee Me & OR A ae, oa eats So 19-5 1553 32-2) 26-7 9 20 22-1 |20 
23-8 (BB) Redabet 60-0 17-2 15-9 25-5 15-2 24-9 21-9 10-6 21-8 24-0 
24-8 D-7Al \i, S ae aeee. aan 19-5 17-3 24-9 14-4 26-2 24-5 10 20:7 23-3 |21 
25 Bo fe ns 20 15 24-2 15-5 23 21-5 ig ig. oe ae 22-9 |22 
20 95 Oe ee ce cic 16 15-7 20-7 14-3 23-5 20-7 10 20-7 22-4 |23 
i NB as Ree | Ries | Ue ih oe tse nt. © Sa 14-2 21-5 19 8 24-6 23-3 |24 
ER te BRE (Dna Se GR Si a A oat 9 24-8 16 21-2 17-2 10 21 23-2 |25 
yt, SL ol ged TER I RE airs | bee 14-6 25-5 25 lib. 1. s.: idee eaedeee 
eee oe be ee Te ee ee ee cll n Meee: hee aah | eee 15-3 21-2 18-5 10 22-2 25 27 
25 yy Betied SS 8. a 19 18-7 29-4 14-6 27-4 24-7 12 22-5] 24-7 128 
seg ieee Mba, ee Ie eC. aE ER eoks ohh bh gree tos 30-7 15-7 26-2] 25 11 22-4 24-4 |29 
Eh thd, 9 en Ee. Ake ee BL Oe | es ae 1 eS. AS Boe 15 26-8] 26 11 21-7 | 23-9 {30 
Fi ae, Ban MI BRR EF aes 15 14-2 31-2 14-7 26-6 22-4 1i-5a] 21-6 24-8 131 
+ oe ALE, Cee ee GE ee EEE Bnet... 15. Hae 2) at * Za 15 25-1 21-5 11 23 23-7 132 
eS AS Bee ee: Te 15 15 27-0} | 14-9 25-7 20-5 11 21-7 24-3 133 
Bae ee A AN | apd RSL Oe | Rae 17 be 25-8 14-4 25-1 22-4 10 20-3 24-2 |34 
BE a Se 8 As |B on REC | Raped BE | A | Ge eR! a a 21-9 14-8 22-9 19-7 11 20-1 24-1 [35 
cee ee eee EE ee tC Ce ee, oe SIE Peng citi Eh 23-6 15-1 19-7 17-2 10) fc, os bathe eee ee 
ae elk Peon bet eke ae Ake BS 15 27 15-6 22-4 19-6 10 21-7 23-7 |37 
Ben ey ie TSS te SEG a See 0: Oe ae 15 14-4 30-2 14-7 23-8 20-2 10 21-5 93-6 |38 
<A oe eee Sy nh Sh ll Se a Re eee Le Oe 15-2 23-3 20-3 10 22-8 24-9 139 
SP et Se dae ee Eh 2 Sos a OR | 8d 23 15-4 23 20-1 10 21-7 23-9 |40 
pose tall A naahliare || Soca RY SS eee IE 18 15 25-1 14-5 24-9 21-5 12 21-7 22-3 141 
Fe ro Se |S sel: ie | §, «Aetna EN LE Sie | in I eA I | NBs 14-1 24-8 21-4 10 22 93 142 
BN CA | 5 cl ng | A ee aed Le aie aio | A a Te HS tL ae 2a 14-7 20-1 16:5 10 23 24-4 143 
cen eR Nb vee Ge te eee AGE oe. cinneee eee ARTO oe abe 25-3 14-7 28-7 24 11 22 23-4 144 
a eee ie eee ee ee ee: 60 Oe ie oe Ferd 15-7 27-7 25-8 12 20 24 145 
eee ee ARE eet Same) oo TP {eS ae 17 aie | ae emi 6 Cc a ee 9 eee 
23 ay te OR See Pony ee) Shae. 20-2 17-3 29-9 26 12) oat. ace 24-8 |47 
Fe pecs ge | RincAik LI TO, ee 2 eee AN ie eel De ee 14-8 28 26-8 11 21-2 23-7 |48 
sage ye Ieee eet ee. Omit, coy thie Se meee RE Ce Ole «. 33-4 16-5 26-7 24-5 11 22 25-6 149 
it eee Oke Teeth. 385 SS ee eee I TS 29-4 17 27-6 22-6 Ean pe ieee dell 
22-8 TO St Ue ee 22-0 16-0 23°3 16-1 93-4 18-8 19-4 16-7 23-1 
23-5 Tee erie (hee kak 22 17 27-5 15-4 25-3 20-6 10 16 23-8 |51 
Doh al Stee 2 21h id BR Rae HES hg 15 19 16-7 22 17 OR ee oe 17-4 99,-3.152 
23-8 11-5 pbc ee | eee 23-1 19-3 20-1 15-9 19-9 16-4 9-8 16-6 23-8 
23-3 rk eta | ale a. Pah ae 25 19-3 22-6 |) 15-7 21 71 10 15-9 93-3 153 
25 12 Sh ie ue 20 20 16-9 | © 16-3 20 16-7 9 16 25 {54 
22-3 11 pha | oh ie 22-3 17-8 20-5 |" 16 20-5 17 10 17-3 92-6 155 
SarG' Hh  aeeali ee ee er 25 20 20-2 15-5 18-2 14-8 10 17-3 24-1 156 
22-5 13-5 TS Fee See 23-8 19-1 20-2 15-4 20-9 15-7 10-0 17-4 24-6 
7: ge” RA oh se bebe See | Bo ee Pa Me pia) ee 20-8 16-5 20 13-5 10 15 25-4 |57 
7. 12-5 1326 Hi eee 25 19 18-4 16-5 18-7 15 10 17-8 25 158 
21-7 Cay Leela ae | ahs 21-2 18-6 21-7 15-5 21°7 17 10 18-2 24-4 [59 
23 1a a SS ee ec. 23 a ce 15 91:3 16-8 10 18-8 25-4 160 
21 10-3 lgeae | eee 25 18-7 20 13-7 22-8 16-1 10 17-2 22-8 161 
Otte - 11 eee i 18°5 A.e.... 22-9 19-0 26-0 16-4 26-2 22-5 11-3 24-4 26-6 
7) a | BB Ons) Bese... 23-9 23 32-5 17-8 26-6 21 10 25 26-1 162 
ond 1 he 16-6 (USS... 25 20-5 25-2 18 30-1 25-6 12-5a] 22-5 25-9 |63 
Oats tat Ss te 190) 1355.8... 25 22 28 17 29-6 26-5 12-5a] 25 98 64 
En thet a: tere, bt ae 20 15 27-6 15-3 23-3 20-1 10 24-7 25-9 |65 
1607 fas ooh Lae... 21-1 17-3 24-6 14-9 ye fo) OB ean 10 24 25-3 166 
a hea Coe eC) ee 22-5 17-9 23-5 15-6 25-9 23-1 |10-12-5 24-9 26-2 167 
oe eee Sete hae. Semen Lo Sees eS, Le ah Ae) Sth. 22-7 16-2 24-3 18-5 10a 25 28-5 168 
IRR Oa Ee eee ese  Prastas. Seelei ©. dee. ee 17-5 23-9 16-7 26-6 22-4 14:3a)5 ee Pare 168 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








2 é ad F Canned Vegetables “i. 
° 4 2 eat 
As ea “ oc 8 : mare a ae) 
aia z a =) am 32 =) e 
LOCALITY ks A % ie es a g 3 a 3 a 
2a | & 5 AAZI 3 = B. 3 as of 
s2 | 8S | Bs |Se5] 26 | Ss | da | 38 S| ag 
ee ae | we pl see lt Se. | ee | Sek eee | eee | eee 
oO ® go 3 so 8 3.0 ® ae Ro 
a @ oo ror 2 a2 rey fot a) oa Oo Sa 5 & 
5 a 7) fz fa S| a a a 6) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (AVETALC).. cow ste be eecens 19-9 oe 14-6 3.3 5.2 7.8 W-1 10-7 12-5 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-9 6-5 14-6 3.6 5-0 4.6 13-9 10-8 12-3 11-1 
1—Sydney sod ele ce gels hie ea 5 fe siete oe 18-8 7. 15 3-4 5 6-7 14-1 Thor 12-8 10-8 
2—New Glasgow $s oe tenes SNe ete ohete et 18-7 Ralph 15 3.7 5 7.5 {Sat 10-5 Tha 10-8 
3—Ambherst ile Ce ae e's wee wae she cise 6 pay Rel a gee a 3.5 4-8 aT, 12 10-4 12 10-4 
4—Halifax Br) CTO ORO ORI Or GO. tore 19-2 4-6- 14-6 307 5 8-2 16-7 10-8 12-4 10-9 
5—Windsor id uStare: eehel we miele 6s Brailes, eletele re 19-5 6 14-7 3-8 5 7.5 15 11 12 12 
GALT Oe Ghee leg a aleel ea st Ble bine woe 19-3 6 13-9 aay re] ay 19.7 10-8 12-8 11:5 
7—P.E..1.—Charlottetown......... 19-1 6- 16 3.4 5 7.5 13-8 9-4 127. 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-3 6- 15-9 3-5 5-1 7-5 | 13-5| 10-9] 12-2] 10-9 
8—Moncton Be cae feo the ee tk Oe ies 920 7. 15-4 3.6 5-2 8.4 1327 11-3 12-2 11-5 
9—Saint John........+-.. see eee ees Oy Al| Rae te? 3.4 5-3 Tod 13-2 10-1 12 10-3 
10—Frederictons.. 222.56. . cine. 19-6 6- 15 3.6 5 7.3 14-1 10-3 12-7 10-6 
Pi=—BaAthurstos. 2c. sc Mese ss see ous ia eA | alee a 3.3 4-8 7 13 11-7 11-7 11-3 
Quebec (average)...............065- 17-4 it 13-6 3.4 51 6-5 10-9 9.2 12-3 11-2 
12—Quebec. . Bate «ache Bois «6s fiat stats © 18-6 Ae (Be 7 3.5 5-1 6-5 10:5 8-8 11-1 10:5 
13—Three Rivers....2232..5 6 8... 1s. 4-7-8. 12-6 3.5 5 6-2 12-2 9-4 13-4 12-9 
14—Sherbrooke... $s Sse. 5.. 5 wee ce 15-4 Aue 13-1 3.5 5.3 5-9 10-8 9-7 12-7 10-7 
15—Sorel..........-seceeseeeseeeee NARS) ak peal 14-6 3.9 5 6-1 9-7 9-4 12-3 11-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe....:............ 17 4 14 3.3 6 eat 11 9.2 13 11-5 
17—St. Johns.....---sseseeeeeveees 16 4 12-4 3-1 5 7 10 8.7 12-7 12-3 
18—Thetford Mines.............++- 18-3 4 13% a5 5 5-3 lal 9 12-5 10-2 
19—Montreal... 2.2... 3.0... secs eee 17-6 |4-7-6 14- | 5 7-2 10-2 9-4 11 10-3 
Y Viorel @ 10S Bip SR RSE ice arin cae 16-5 |4-7-5- 14- 3.4 4-9 6-8 12-5 9 11-8 10-7 
Ontario (average)......-.........0-- 19-3 in 14. 3.1 5-0 8-6 11-1 19-0 12-1 10-9 
DI OULA WE. tne s a= tok ae «5 og opis as 169) lh 6=7- Te dey 5-1 9-1 11 9-5 12-3 10-4 
22—Brockville.......00....s6.e00- 15-7 5. 12- 3.9 4.9 7.6 11-6 9-4 12-2 9-6 
AS TRADE SUOR tao et ae «= hae cee 15-8 5. 13 Sot 4.9 8-9 10-2 9-6 11-5 9-8 
ZA—Belleyillem.c. jo 0s. bet ae Aes 18-5 4. 12- 3 4.9 7-9 10-5 9-9 11-8 10-6 
25—Peterborove Wt - 6.6 40. «ten ceie or 18-4 |5-3-6- 14. 3 4.8 8.9 10-5 9.2 rhhew 10-7 
26—OBDAWA. Fee doe. s coos hae npn ns 18:7 15 -.3-6- 13- 3.9 5 77 10-7 9-4 11-9 10-3 
iO are tentcelae es soc doce eae 90-1 5. 14. 3.9 4-7 8-7 he 7) 10-4 12 10-9 
MB TOTOU ree fs 2 aes ob ia ee oon 99-5 |5-3-6- 16- 3.9 4.8 9.2 10-3 10-2 Lie 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls..........,....... 90-2 |5-3-6- 18 2.3 5 8-6 10-1 9-9 11-9 11 
30—St. Catharines................. 90 =|5-3-6- 14. 3.1 5 8-6 11-2 9-6 11-4 10-3 
Sl PATI COM. os 4-ce ts Cc ohek cues 93-6 15-3-6- ip 2.9 4-9 8-2 10 10 11-2 10-8 
Si DrANUOrd es. gree one «6 bale eels 19-6 |5-3-6- 14. 263i 5 9-7 10-4 9-6 11-8 10.1 
DO CPL Use ois ere vie Heo Be ove of oe cnieions 91 |5-3-6 15 3 4.8 9-1 10-6 10-7 12 1-3 
34—Guelph........-+60.seeseeeeees 90-1 |5-3-€ 14. 9.7 5-1 10 11-2 10-3 Dea 11-2 
Do ILCHCHOL «1's qo sie'4 «1c ike cian sy 91-8 |5-3-6 13 9.8 5-1 8-6 11-2 9-9 11.3 11 
36— WOOGSTOCK... 4. s08eecshanens. 19-4 Lh fal | ae ee 2.7 4-6 is 9-5 Ae 12-9 11-3 
Dil StLALLOLU Aa caciae oo tars ok etcie oe 17-2 |5-3-6 15- 2-6 5 9-2 11-4 10 12-1 10-6 
BS = LOUCOI css cst eee se ss © tibetan ele 19-2 |5-3-6 14; 9.7 4.7 8.1 10-6 9-9 12-1 10-5 
SO——-A0, NOMAGc. docs cs ota cmnia Dyed ies ey Baie 13. 2-8 5-4 9-8 12-2 10-2 12-8 11-7 
SU (OAL MAT eee oe teine state oo ict etetercas 18-6 | 4-4- 13: 3 5 8-7 10:5 10-5 ay) 11 
Si —— WANOSOK sotto. dss ssa; tte cents 1729 15-36: 13: 2.9 4.8 7.4 9-5 9-7 10-9 10-5 
A GATTIA. oie a ase elt es crete eter ce a1 5. 15-3 9-8 5 8-2 12-7 HOL6 12-8 11-2 
A3——Owen SOUNG:./...2....eenree>- 18-2 5- 14-5 2.7 4-6 8-7 Tet 9-6 11-4 10-8 
GE SINaiad NOB SS aes Bist ceanie csr ae 19-7 5. 14-2 SG 5-2 8-7 13-2 10-1 12-2 12-3 
BO —OUG DULY see cs das lmnoas tite cee es 17-8 6 15-8 3-6 5-5 8-1 12-6 9:5 12-5 10-4 
Se CAOALG a tenis des anaes tae owe « 20 Sata ae tina 3.8 5 7.8 14 10-4 13-2 11-9 
47—Timmins...... Di RRS Rd. 19-2 5. 13-5 3.7 6 9 12-2 10-4 12-8 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 16:7, 15-3-6- 12-2 o04 5 SPAN | gee Aa 9-9 13-3 10-6 
B0--EOCLAPUOUL.. «|. <2 06 eo due egies 19-7 |4-7-6 16-1 3.4 5.5 Get 11-6 10 11-6 10-6 
o0—Hort William. t...c...-doeenes 90-4 |4-7-6 14-5 3.5 6-1 9.9 rift 10-8 13-3 es 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-5 6- 14-5 3-5 5-2 9-2 11-0 11-9 13-7 12-4 
Bil -WADUIDEL. copes «dee segue + « hea nena ets 23-2 |5-6-7 15 3-4 5-3 8-8 10-7 11:4 13-3 12-6 
D2 ——ISLANGOU: joyce spo more spelt oe stokes: 21-8 |5-3-6- 14 3°5 5-1 9-5 11-3 12-4 14-1 12-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 29-7 5: 13-8 3-3 5-3 9-3 10-6 13-3 13-8 13-7 
Dom RCRD . wtoerc) cies 2 eyepsie «ote i as 19-7 |4-8-5-6 |........ 3°3 5-5 9-4 10-4 13-7 13-8 13-9 
p4— Prince Albert... 3..0...4eesiges + 21-8 4. 15 3-2 5-3 8-2 11-5 13-7 14-2 14-3 
Dos SABKA LOOM A...0: oe «6. ssoyo.s0 fae cyeretee 19-3 5- 12-5 3:3 5-3 9-5 10-3 12-2 13-8 12-8 
DO—-MOOSE, JAW es... chs. epyse 4 dana: 21-6 OelOy |) cease 3-3 5 9-9 10-2 13-4 13-4 13-8 
Alberta (average)................... 23°2 6- 15-6 3:3 5-4 7:5 10-7 12-6 14-2 13-4 
57—Medicine Hat.............ss0-- Py os Iie be Nie in 15 3-4 5-2 7-8 10-3 12-9 13-8 13-6 
5§—Drumibeller.... . « ays +\ tes Sater 23-6 6 15 3°5 5-3 6-7 11-5 12-5 15 13-4 
BO Wa MONO seieia.s v/s: erajeco sisters sapere 20-9 6- 16-3 3-3 5-5 7-4 11-1 12-4 14 13-8 
CO Cale arya jes <i os aep 6's lamers 25-2 5: 16 3-1 5-4 7:6 9-7 13 14-3 13-8 
6l—Wethbridge. «0.7. ne «1 teaecs > 22-2 Gal tha. eee 3-1 5-4 7-8 11 12 14 12-4 
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G7——VACTOLIA. .. a... 0 F «mon creel eeahele « 22-4 7: 18-3 3°7 5-7 5-9 7-4 12 12 11-9 
68—'Nanaimo..c.. > scutes see ee 22-8 T: 15 3-7 6-2 5-8 7-8 11-5 11 11-9 
69-—Prince Rupert. 3 oo.» «0% asapes « 23-2 |7-5-8- 15 4-1 5-9 5 (tf 13-1 12-4 13-2 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.............. 


3—Amherst 
4—Halifax.... 
5—Windsor 
Ga PUTO WS circles cdsre'p eh 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............- 
9—Saint John........... 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebee.i. 5:45.6.003.5 
13—Three Rivers.. 4 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15—Sorel: 5.52 BG. 0. week 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St: Johns... 86. ...04.4 
18—Thetford Mines..... 
19—Montreal............. 


20—Hull.......00eUeccceest 





23—Kingston...20......-. 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa.......-eee0.- 
OF OEM a wides « Webisie weds 
28—— HOTONLOL .capelesies «se 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines... 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford...........- 
BI—GAlbsadie os iebecaesgek 
34—Guelph........-...00- 
35—Kitchener............ 
36—Woodstock..........- 
37—Stratford............- 
38—London...........6.- 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 
41—Windsor........0.++6.- 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt............... 


48—Sault Ste. Marie.... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 
50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon............. 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
bs—Regima. i. hii. ... 40, 


Alberta (average).......... 
67—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average) 
62—Fernie............0--- 





a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices thanin bulk. b For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
price per cord from price quoted. 


per lb. 
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f Petroleum coke. 


ure, black, 
per lb. 
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standard, per bar 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 
XXX, per quart 


groun 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


Pepper, 


or 
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g Natural gas used extensively. 
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GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


stove and chestnut, 


per ton 


Anthracite coal 
United States’ 
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£28 a2 S £28 mee $ |% | per month | veniences, 
fq ae) op) = Oo |> per month 
$ $ $ $ $ C. C. $ $ 
9-266 9. 7-266 8-579 7-419] 27-3 | 9-7 22-288 16-077 
7-860 7-000 5-590 6-500 6-500) 29-7 | 9-8 21-447 14-500 
6-50— 7-25 B00 1 4 ea ettsd OOM says ceil nc obec < Atte ws « fo [be bts. ore ate artes 30 9-9}15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
5-75- 6-50 5-00 4-00 5-00 6-00 | 30-2 }10 |18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
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IMA if | at a oan Tate | geet NG SRO CL foe ERO Ean Me PRS 4c eens mt 7.) Re. os 8 ed 27-7 10 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-150 10-399 7-868 8-868 8-250] 23-4 | 9-4 19-833 13-688 
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8-50-11-50 14-00 12-00 TA OO spar taeercts «sts 24-6 {10 |19-00-27-00 |14-00-19-00 |37 
11-50 [10-50-1150 +} asvaeys. aporeilyy oee.. 12-000} Pao. enpacs Ge ZOCha ove cte dames 24-7 | 9-2|22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
10-00-11-00 |10-25-11-50 |..........]12-00-16-00c}].......... 12-00c 8-00c} 25 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
S$. 60-7900) 1). Mocha Oe OO | Severe ed ese. HE MEN He. I). ar cerecs: didie erwifiare emo apnavere « « 23-5 | 9-5}17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-00 |10-00-10-50 |... ........116-00-18-00 |..:...5... 12-00-14-00 |12-00-16-00 | 23 9-1}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |41 
Se 00 Nee ee. POR AD, SO center, See WIG dk kee. ae eres 24-2 | 9-3/20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 |42 
Se5 0k), com Ril 1 OOD EM. aebetlickma ac lem ae... & CRED. oco:s oeroaawl's oAedee boathd 25-5 | 9-5/18-00-24-00 |13-00-20-00 |43 
LOO as Mee A UN) Mis chee coer tees eg MTL teres tail scl annette aoe Uo. arti ote insen coco 30 BAN re et ant sade: Weta te ate rate 44 
9200513: G00 So ike 1350 IA. Sa le OS 1955060 29 Pe 9-00c 9-00c} 29-3 | 9-7|/23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
SRO a Sete) NOLS PORE rene: © BAe Oey 72 0) en rei 8-25-10-50c]............] dl-7 | 9-4 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 8-50 8-00 QTOO UI: Sto 35 9-7 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 6-25 5-00 6-50c 6:50c}] 25 8-3115-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 6-75 6-25 CE OURN acta c Sera tes 26-9 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
10-50-12-50 7-00 6-00 ‘o/b O Wain Same ae 28-7 | 9-4}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 150 
LOPU504 = 045625]: 28 Slt... eam 6-938 7-688 6-500) 27-5 {10-1 23-250 15-759 
9-60-1200 514-00-15-50) bce « «oc. ids fenee Cale 0 tims 5-25-8-75 | 6-00— 9-50 6-50 | 26-5 |10-2)22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
8-50-10-50 |12-50-16°50 bees... eo. ee ee 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 28-5 {10 418-00-23-00 |12-00-16-00 |52 
823751" pe IGASGL.oegs seks |e eee ee. 5-250 7-781 8-500) 28-7 |10-0 23-500 16-759 
Be OUel 2 20 ee LOU Lc, «5 cin aratunn «ihieene py aac tis bc: lus, au bouanciuait COO-*G0 OOM. $227... 25-7 110 }20-00-35-00 {18-00-20-00 153 
S°O0= 9-00 LS 19500 Fe. AE, SY: 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 ]............ 29-5 110 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6:75= 8-50hl) ~. 1750 Re waweieles nw BI2 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-4 }10 }|18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |55 
2 O0Ue BO AUU Ot TED Oo Uterine a. | aebtete. oBes. ores, spcveceicttiore « 8-00-12-00c 10-00c} 30 10 |20-00-25- eh 13-00-18-00 156 
SOS EL -LOA0O0 Nis... Cee ete 5-500 6- 4-000) 29-3 |10-4 22- 15-625 
g g g g g 35 | 9-4|20- 00-25. a. 14-00-20-00 |57 
(U7 Ot Rearend eh ene Le elcra Ria bo. ee "Aa Dpate MD a iaerabind fate oes Smt te» ae Ce | 29 12 Yr 58 
2-75- 4-25h g 5-00 6-00 30-3 }10-7/18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h g 6- 00g 6-00g 4-00g) 25 10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
ASOOS IDS (SIT. MEETA Sata, Slice Clee Rlae MCA TL, SQakrcl esas ok dh. hme, 4-00 | 27 9-7|17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
92886] & Wahl 300 ieee. eee eee «=P 6-281 6- 4-887] 34-1 |10-8 21-259 15-813 
Beene EET eh akin avacine, stor searell eter cxeicar estate Mtemas. 4,0 6s ame svn e areeaeae she seee ae ee uae eccuflese Respiatrcruinaniains is $50 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00F10Z503 |p a 2500 eh eRet. |. SI 6-00-7-25 | 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 40 12: -5|20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 163 
S250= 29250.) 5 1S SOU Beas cle SIRIEY a: 0feaup lt 6-00 | 7-00— 7-50 6 .50CLE ncynes 9 |22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 |64 
FDOT 0 OOF een O: LOT tee cee Me es «cere eetede erento erie 5-00 3:50 | 30 10 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
0: 5010-50) peel OsSalee. de: Pel ae. cpa. oe ae 6-50 4-25 | 32-5 |10-5/16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |66 
Seo mO(D | we O00 2 oe ae dere... oat 4-50-5-50 | 6-20-7-30c 4-77c| 31-2 |10-8}17-00-22-00 }12-00-15-00 |67 
POLO O20 teen keen eee acces 32 eee eet ee AIOOMS eee aS 33-7 110 }20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
12 -00-13..50iseselcus by . tell etek a. ss MO. « . ML. 5-00-10-00i) 7-00-12-00i 4-80c] 32-5 |12-5125-00-30-00 {15-00-2000 |69 
birch. p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 


conveniences. 


from mines. 


r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- _ All 


— Food 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dee. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Apr., 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 isa! 113 155 123 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July, 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


(Continued from Page 778.) 


changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and hght group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 


each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisties. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to slightly higher 
levels in July, increases occurring mainly in 
the Maritime provinces and in Quebec. Sirloin 
steak averaged 25-3 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 24-8 cents in June and 20 cents 
in January. Mutton was down in the average 
from 21-7 cents per pound to 21-4 cents. 
Pork prices were again higher in most locali- 
ties, fresh being up from an average of 21°3 
cents per pound in June to 22-5 cents in 
July and salt pork from 19-6 cents per pound 
to 20-1 cents. 

Ege prices were generally higher, fresh 
being up from 22:6 cents per dozen in June 
to 24:7 cents in July and cooking from 19 
cents per dozen to 21-2 cents. Prices were 
considerably lower in the prairie provinces 
than in other parts of the Dominion. Dairy 
butter was down from an average price of 
23°3 cents per pound in June to 21:4 cents 
in July and creamery from 26-3 cents per 
pound to 24-8 cents. 

Flour was fractionally lower at an average 
price of 3:3 cents per pound. Potatoes were 
little changed averaging 76:3 cents per ninety 
pounds. Prices in the western provinces were 
much higher than in the east. Granulated 
sugar has changed little in price during the 
last year, averaging about 6:5 cents per pound. 
Anthracite coal averaged slightly higher in 
July, seasonal increases in price having been 
reported from several localities. 


‘Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Sher- 
brooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, $13.25; Mont- 
real, $13.75; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; 
Belleville, $15.50; Peterborough, $15.75; 
Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, $14.50; St. Catha- 
rines, $1450; Hamilton, $13.50; Galt, $16.50; 
Windsor, $12:50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt $19; 
Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 
ae 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
slightly lower at 81:4 cents per bushel as 
compared with 81-7 cents in June and 82 
cents in July, 1934. Prices declined at the 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities 


Com 
thOditiod 1913 | 1918 | 1920 


*Al commodities. ......0. aot ee 











July | July | July |July | July | July | July | June} July 
1921 | 1922 1996 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 

















567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9]110-0} 97-3]/100-1) 96-0) 97-2] 85-3] 71-3) 70-5| 72-0) 71-5} 71-5 
Classified according to chief com- } 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products....... 185 | 58-1)127-9)167-0|103-5) 86-2)100-8] 92-6) 96-9] 78-5| 56-7| 69-7] 68-5| 66-1) 66-4 
II. Animalsand their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1)145-1/109-6| 96-0] 99-1/108-3|108-5| 93-5) 71-2] 59-4] 66-0] 68-7] 68-8 
ItI. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tilewProdictss1j4%08> es 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5} 96-0/101-7|100-1] 94-2] 91-5} 80-8] 73-7] 70-6} 72-9] 70-3} 70-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
JECING Se) yemeiimee: Stats Rieti 49 | 63-9) 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3|100-6] 98-2] 93-9] 87-6] 78-9} 62-6] 65-8] 64-0} 64-2 
V. Iron and its Products...... 44 | 68-9/156-9}168-4/128-0)104-6| 99-5] 92-7] 93-8] 90-8] 87-1) 85-5] 87-1) 87-2| 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products.......4.... 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-0] 97-3|100-0| 91-7} 98-5] 75-8] 62-5| 69-9| 63-2) 69-6) 68-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productss. eee. dx 2. 83 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2|116-6}107-0) 99-1] 91-3] 93-4} 90-4] 85-0) 82-9] 86-1] 85-4) 84-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- . 
UCTS INTE: . 3 RIT? b 77 =| 68-4)118-7|141-5)117-0)105-4/100-4| 95-2] 95-8} 92-8] 86-8] 81-1] 81-8} 79-8] 79-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 236 | 61-9|107-0/140-0/108-0) 95-1] 99-3] 95-2) 94-7] 87-7| 75-3] 72-2) 73-8] 72-9) 73-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
baecot. Shit, HG ae 126 | 61-8]119-4]151-0/105-4] 90-2} 98-9] 99-6] 99-7| 90-5] 69-0) 67-7] 69-4] 68-6] 69-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-4/101-4] 99-5] 92-2) 91-3] 85-9] 79-5] 75-2] 76-7| 75-7) 75-3 
If. Producers’ Goods......... 402 67-4/181-5|163-1/112-8] 99-1]101-3} 96-9/100-6| 81-5) 67-3] 69-2} 69-1) 69-4) 68-9 
Producers’ Equipment... 24 55-1] 80-4/108-6)113-8/104-1] 96-8] 92-4) 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 84-8] 89-7] 89-9| 89-7 
Producers’ Materials...... 878 | 69-1/188-3/170-4|112-6] 98-2/101-8]-97-4|101-3] 80-4] 64-9) 67-5} 66-8) 67-1) 66-6 
Building and construction 
ANATCRIV SLAs. coe 111 67-0/100-9|144-0|122-8|108-7|100-0} 97-9] 98-9] 89-5) 82-4] 80-8] 88-2] 82-0) 83-4 
Manufacturers’ materials 267 | 69-5|147-2|176-6|110-2| 95-8|102-2| 97-3|101-8] 78-4] 61-0] 65-2] 64-0) 64-6) 63-7 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
ie HIG pete >, «cicccts peat vai 186 | 58-2|131-3)169-5/103-4] 89-1/100-2| 91-9] 94-8] 76-4] 57-4] 68-7| 66-4] 64-6] 64-6 
Be Animale, | Ose 105 | 70-4)129-9}146-6/109-6] 95-5) 98-3/104-2|104-4|-89-6] 71-6} 61-0) 66-7) 68-7} 68-8 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6]132-9|161-6|102-8} 86-7/100-8| 99-3|107-6|-79-8] 54-6] 60-1) 59-9} 61-4] 61-5 
Eee Marings.. «tyes = eres 16 64-4/111-1/111-7| 91-6] 91-9]100-5| 97-4/103-3] 93-3] 71-9] 61-7) 68-6] 66-8] 67-9 
TE Morést.\. Maen See 57 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3]/100-5|] 98-1] 93-8] 87-3] 78-8] 62-8] 65-9] 68-0) 68-1 
EL Vee Mineral cae arsttess same aa 203 67-0/111-3}131-4/117-6|105-8) 99-8] 90-7] 93-3] 87-4] 80-2] 80-5] 82-1] 81-7} 82-4 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8|120-7/155-7|107-5}| 94-8] 99-8] 96-2/101-6] 80-0} 60-4] 62-9} 64-7] 65-1) 65-2 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
DY i aA rac ctaneeote He te eee ong 322 | 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7|100-5| 99-7] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8| 74-1} 72-4] 73-1| 72-6) 72-8 




















*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


beginning of the month but later advanced 
somewhat when unfavourable crop conditions 
developed in North America and the Argen- 
tine. In coarse grains the price of oats ad- 
vanced from 39-8 cents per bushel in June 
to 42:9 cents in July, while rye and barley 
declined, the former from 41-2 cents per 
bushel to 36-1 cents and the latter from 39-2 
cents to 35:5 cents. In milled products the 
price of flour at Montreal was up 20 cents 
per barrel to $5.10 and of rolled oats at 
Toronto from $2.85 per 90 pound bag to 
$3.05. Ceylon rubber at New York was 34 
cent per pound lower at 12-1 cents per pound. 
Granulated sugar at Montreal was unchanged 
at $4.90 per hundred pounds. Supplies of 
livestock at the yards were greater than 
requirements and prices declined, choice steers 
at Toronto being down from $6.76 per hundred 
pounds to $6.40, lambs from $922 per hundred 


pounds to $8.37 and bacon hogs from $9.92 
per hundred pounds to $9.66. Creamery 
butter at Montreal was fractionally lower at 
21-9 cents per pound. Cold storage holdings 
on July 1st were about 10 per cent less than 
a year ago. Storage holdings of eggs at the 
beginning of July were 29 per cent higher 
than at June 1st but 40 per cent lower than 
a year ago. The price of fresh eggs at Mon- 
treal was up from 24:4 cents per dozen in 
June to 26-8 cents in July and in Winnipeg 
from 20-8 cents per dozen to 24 cents. Raw 
cotton at New York advanced in price from 
11:9 cents per pound to 12:3 cents. Raw 
wool advanced 1:5—3-5 cents per pound, the 
price for July ranging from 16°5 cents per 
pound to 18.5 cents according to grade. In 
non-ferrous metals the price of copper was 
slightly higher, while silver was 34 cents 
per ounce lower. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The au- 
thorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing cost of living and wholesale prices 
index numbers for various countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour GazerrTe. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 
88-4 for June, an advance of 0-2 per cent for 
the month, due chiefly to higher prices for 
some foods, chiefly potatoes and imported 
butter. Industrial materials were practically 
unchanged for the month. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 83-7 at the end of June, a de- 
crease of 1-8 per cent for the month. This 
decrease was general, extending to all groups 
with the exception of a slight advance in the 
textiles group. 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July 1914—100, 
was 143 at July 1, an increase of 2-15 per 
cent for the month, due entirely to higher food 
prices. All other groups were unchanged ex- 
cept for a slight decrease in the fuel and light 


group. 


France 


WHoLesate Pricus.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office on the base 1914 
—100, was 70 for June, a decrease of 2°8 
per cent for the month. The downward move- 
ment included every group except miscella- 
neous industrial materials which were un- 


changed. 
Germany 


Wuowesate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 101-2 for June, an increase of 
0-4 per cent for the month, due principally 
to advances in the prices of agricultural 
products and colonial products. Industrial 
materials were practically unchanged. 


Cosr or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913=100, was 123-0 for June, 
an increase of 0-2 per cent for the month. 


Small increases in the food and clothing groups 
were partly offset by a slight decrease in the 
heat and light group. 


Italy 


Wxo.esaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Provincial Council of Corporate 
Economy, on the base 1913=100, was 304:38 
for May, an increase of 1-9 per cent for the 
month, due to considerable advances in all the 
industrial materials groups except the construc- 
tion materials group which was unchanged. 


United States 


WuoLEsALe Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 79-8 for June, a decline of 0-5 per 
cent from the previous month. This downward 
trend was due to lower prices for farm products 
and foods, although smaller increases were also 
recorded for chemicals and drugs, house fur- 
nishing goods and miscellaneous commodities. 
On the other hand, advances were recorded in 
hides and leather products, textile products, 
fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal 
products and building materials. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$9-8416 at July 1, a decline of 0-7 per cent 
for the month. Fruits, textiles and coal and 
coke were higher, chemicals and drugs un- 
changed, while the other nine groups were 
lower than the June 1 level. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities was $171-046 at July 1, which is 
1-7 per cent lower than the previous month. 
Decreases in meat, dairy and garden produce, 
“other food” and metals were partly offset 
by advances in breadstuffs, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1918100, was 137-0 for June, a 
decrease of 0:6 per cent for the month, due to 
lower food and clothing prices, although the 
fuel and light group was slightly higher. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1935 


— number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the 
second quarter of 1935, was 212, there being 
78 in April, 65 in May and 69 in June. 

The report for the first quarter of 1935, 
showing 202 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
GazeTtE, May, 1935, page 475. In the second 
quarter of 1934, 224 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lapour ‘Gazerre, August, 1984, page 
799). The supplementary lists of accidents, 
not reported in time for inclusion in the re- 


ports covering the periods in which they 


occurred, 


contains 20 fatalities for the first 


quarter of 1935, and 7 fatalities for 1984. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 


record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 





Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occuring during the second quarter of 
1935 were as follows: agricultue, 33; logging, 
32; fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 31; manufactur- 


ing, 25; construction, 16; electric light and 
power, 4; transportation and public utilities, 
37; trade, 6; service, 21. 


Of the mining accidents, 16 were in “ metal- 
hiferous mining,” 14 in “coal mining,” and 1 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“leather, fur and products,” 13 in “saw and 
planing mill products,’ 1 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 5 in “iron, steel and prod- 
ucts,” 1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” and 
3 in “non-metallic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 9 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,’ 4 in “ highway 
and bridge,” and 3 in “ miscellaneous construc- 
tion.” . 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
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Of the fatalities in service, 14 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 3 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“eustom and repair,” and 3 in “personal, 
domestic and business.” 

The most serious accident occurring during 
the period under review was in coal mining, 
when seven miners lost their lives following 
an explosion of an improperly loaded charge 
of explosive, at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, on 
April 16. Four of these men are believed to 
have been killed instantly by the blast, while 
the other three were gassed when trapped in 
a shaft. 

On June 26, three men were overcome by 
gas in a well, on a farm near Sedalia, Alberta. 

Two river drivers were drowned when their 
canoe upset near Fort Frances, Ontario, on 
May 13. On May 19 two fire rangers em- 
ployed by a forest fire protective association, 
were drowned when their canoe capsized near 
Kipawa, Quebec. Two labourers were drowned 
at High Falls, Quebec, on June 30, when their 
boat went through an open sluice gate. 

On April 22, two fishermen fell through an 
ice hole and were drowned in Trout river, 
Prince Edward Island. 

A fall of rock in a stope killed two miners 
near Nelson, British Columbia, on April 23; 
and three miners lost their lives in a similar 
accident at Frood, Ontario, on June 25. Two 
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miners were killed by a fall of rock in a coal 
mine at Saunders, Alberta, on June 8. 

In steam railways, an engineer and fireman 
were killed when an engine was derailed, near 
Heatherton, Nova Scotia, on April 17. In 
water transportation, a ‘seaman, boatswain 
and stoker were drowned when a ship collided 
with their freighter, in a fog, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Quebec, on June 16. 

On May 17, three firemen were crushed by 
a falling wall while fighting a fire at a con- 
vent, at Joliette, Quebec. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1935 has been com- 
piled which contains 20 fatalities, of which 
2 were in logging, 8 in mining, 2 in manufac- 
turing, 6 in transportation and public utilities, 
1 in trade, and 1 in service. Seven of these 
accidents occurred in January, 6 in February, 
and 7 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1934 has been made. This in- 
cludes 7 fatalities of which 2 were in fishing 
and trapping, 1 in mining, 1 in manufactur- 
ing, 1 in construction, 1 in trade, and 1 in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
July, 1 in August, 1 in September, 2 in Octo- 
ber, and 2 in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Responsibility of Employer for Employee’s 
Negligence 


N November 9, 1932, a young man, under 
twenty-one years of age at the time, was 
employed in a subordinate position in a branch 
of a Bank (the appellant). He was charged 
with the duty of acting as a messenger in 
conveying sums of moncy from time to time 
from the branch to the head office and vice 
versa, 

On the day mentioned the young man tele- 
phoned to his father to know if he might 
have the use of the car at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, to which his father agreed, and the 
young man, accompanied by a fellow-worker, 
conveyed from the branch to the head office 
a substantial sum of money. While returning, 
the car driven by the employee ran over a 
woman and killed her. 

Action for damages was brought by the 
woman’s husband (the respondent) in the 
Quebec Superior Court, as a result of which 
the appellant was instructed to pay to the 
respondent the sum of $8,260. 

An appeal from the verdict of the jury in 
the Superior Court was brought by the appel- 
lant to the Supreme Court, e 


In the Supreme Court the case was reviewed 
by Mr. Justice Hall as follows:— 

“The only question with which we are con- 
cerned in the present appeal is, whether or 
not the young man who was driving the auto- 
mobile which struck the respondent’s wife, was 
at that moment in the exercise of his functions, 
or in the performance of his work, as an em- 
ployee of the Bank, ..., ..: 

“The cashier states that the automobile was 
borrowed for the convenience of the officers 
of the Bank; no special permission was given, 
as there was a general understanding to that 
effect; he himself, on the day in question, 
asked the young man if he could not borrow 
his father’s car. A fellow worker adds that 
they had made use of the automobile on five 
or six occasions during the two months which 
preceded the date of the accident. 

“On that day, the young man had tele- 
phoned to his father from the office of the 
Bank, about twelve o’clock noon, asking if he 
could have the car during the afternoon; the 
car was delivered at the Bank about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and presumably was parked 
there for upwards of an hour before the young 
man and a fellow worker started for the head 
office 
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“There can be no possible doubt that the 

officers of the Bank knew that the young man 
and a fellow worker were making use of the 
automobile for the purpose of taking surplus 
money to the head office, and bringing back 
notes for circulation at the branch. ; 
The Bank might have been able to evade 
responsibility had the automobile been in 
charge of a chauffeur employed by the young 
man’s father, and the car and its driver merely 
loaned to the young man for the purpose of 
the trip, but, in the present instance, he was to 
drive the car, not as the representative of his 
father, but as the employee of the Bank, and 
on the Bank’s business. 

“In my opinion, therefore, the verdict of 
the jury is well founded.” 

The appeal was dismissed. 

-,Banque Provinciale du Canada versus Ric- 
ciardi (Rapports Judiciaries de en 1935, 
page 5381. 


Power to reopen case under Workmen’s 
Compensation Board 


On June 18, 1929, a workman received an 
injury to his back. He died on September 1, 
1929. Upon instruction from the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
provincial pathologist performed an autopsy 
on the body and in his report of September 
30, 1929, stated that in his opinion there was 
no connection between the alleged injury and 
the findings of the post-mortem examination, 
and upon the basis of the pathologist’s report 
the medical examiner of the Board certified 
that the workman had died of cancer. On 
October 17, 1929, the medical examiner for 
the Board finalled the case for weekly com- 
pensation payments as of July 17, 1929, ap- 
parently allowing one month’s compensation 
in respect of the injury. On November 15, 
1929, legal counsel, acting for the wife of 
the deceased, wrote the Board stating that 
the petitioner was not satisfied with the find- 
ings of the Board and applied “to have 
an enquiry held under oath by the Board, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
late workman died as a result of injuries 
received in the course of his employment or 
as is contended by the Board from cancer of 
the stomach.” 

On November 20, 1929, the Board replied 
that no claim of dependency had been filed 
and in compliance with a further request froin 
the petitioner's counsel claim papers were 
sent by the Board. These were completed 
and returned. 

On December 24, 1929, the Board sent the 
following identical letter to the barrister and 
to the former employer of the late work- 
Man 24 
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“At a meeting of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board held this day (meeting seems to 
have been on December 23, but that is im- 
material) the above claim was considered and 
the same disallowed.” 


Following receipt of this letter, petitioner’s 
counsel again requested a formal inquiry under 
oath. To this request of December 27, the 
Board replied under date of December 30, 
1929 :— 


“At a meeting of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board held this day, the above claim 
was considered and the Board refused to re- 
open the same.” 


Following this correspondence - several ap- 
plications were made to the Board for a 
hearing of the case, the appellant says for a 
public hearing, under s. 24 of the Act, the 
respondent sive for a reopening of the case. 
The Board refused to hear the case again 
until the year 1934. On February 7 of that 
year the Board acceded to the request of the 
appellant and agreed to give the petitioner 
an opportunity to be heard, A hearing took 
place at Saint John on September 6, 7 and 
11, 1934, at which objection was taken by 
counsel on behalf of the New Brunswick 
Accident Protective Association that as the 
case had already been heard and decision 
given on December 23, 1929, the Board had 
no power to re-hear the case, the only power 
to re-hear being provided by Ss. 43 of the 
Act, and that the present case did not come 
within the provisions of that section as in- 
terpreted in a recent case (The King v. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 1934, 3 
D.L.R. 753). Subject to this objection the 
Board went on with the hearing, After con- 
sideration, judgment was given by the Board 
(November 22, 1934) disallowing the claim. 
The Chairman of the Board held that s. 43 
applied, and the Board had no power to re- 
open the case, and further there was no con- 
nection between the accident and the death. 
One of the members of the Board held that 
the accident contributed to the death, but 
that in view of the opinion of the Chairman 
of the Board, a lawyer, and that of the 
Board’s solicitor, Ss. 43 applied and the case 
could not be regpened, The third member of 
the Board considered that the death resulted 
from the accident and that s. 43 did not 
apply, or at least preclude the Board from 
rehearing the case. 


From this decision of November 22, 1934, 
the petitioner applied for leave to appeal to 
the New Brunswick Supreme Court on certain 
questions as to the jurisdiction of the Board 
and of law. 
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This appeal was granted, and the decision 
of the Supreme Court as given by Mr, Jus- 
tice Richards was in part as follows:— 


“Tt was decided by this Court in The King 
v. Workmen’s Compensation Board (1934), 3 
D.L.R, 758, 42 C.R.C. 334, that that section 
deals only with circumstances which follow 
an award and not those which precede ic. 
We have found in the present case, as above 
indicated, that the hearing of December, 1929, 
was in order and the decision or award of 
December 23, 1929, was properly made. It 
follows, therefore, that s. 43, as interpreted in 
The King v. Workmen’s Compensation Board 
applies and the Board in the present case was 
right in deciding on November 22, 1934, that 
they had no authority to reopen or re-hear 
the case. 

“The opinion of the Court is that the appli- 
cation of the petitioner should be refused.” 

Goguen vs. New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Dominion Law Reports, 
1935, Vol. 3, page 104. 


Responsibility of Master when Servant 
Carries Passengers 


The defendant, a servant of an oil company, 
was driving a truck owned by the company. 
While on his way to deliver oil to the com- 
pressors which were working on the highway, 
he met the plaintiff and her friend, He 
stopped his truck, and after conversation, 
with the plaintiff and her friend, they got 
in the cab of the truck and sat in the seat 
with the defendant, the plaintiff sitting at 
the right side beside the right door of the 
cab. It was intended that they would go to 
the compressors and then be driven back. 
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The plaintiff states that the door at her side 
came open twice before they arrived at the 
first compressor and that she told the de- 
fendant that she was scared, that he was 
driving too fast and that if he did not go 
slower she would get out. When they arrived 
at the first compressor they all got out, and 
after the driver delivered oil, the parties got 
back in the cab, the plaintiff sitting as before 
at the right side of the seat beside the right 
door. Shortly after, while the truck was 
going down a slight grade, the door of the 
cab opened and the plaintiff fell out and 
was badly hurt. The defendant says that 
his rate of speed was from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour and that at the time of the 
accident the rate of speed was about ten miles 
an hour, The plaintiff said that the rate of 
speed was normal and about twenty miles an 
hour. 


The plaintiff further contended that the 
catch of the right door of the truck was 
defective, Other witnesses contended that i 
was not defective. 


In giving his decision, the judge stated: 
“The driver of the truck had been instructed 
not to take passengers in the truck with him 
and the taking of the plaintiff as a passenger 
was not within his authority and was not, 
as stated by Latchford, CJ., in Croton v. 
Leonard and Johns (1981), 66 O.L.R. 566, 
‘an act which came within the scope of the 
driver’s authority, and was not a mode of 
exercising his master’s employment.’ 

“The action therefore will be 


dismissed 
with costs,” 


Joyner v. Imperial Ou Co. Ltd, et al, On- 
tario Weekly Notes, 1985, No. 27 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law 


ap elt ninth issue of the Jnternational 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law, 1933, published at Geneva by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, has been received 
recently. As in previous years the survey 
contains a variety of typical court cases 
touching nearly every phase of labour law in 
England, France, Germany, Italy and the 
United States. “Since national legal systems 
are dissimilar”, the report states, “and uni- 
form international definitions do not exist, 
the plan of the Survey is based first and 
foremost on the facts of social life, which 
bear a close resemblance in the different 
countries.” 

The purpose of the Survey is to indicate 
the legal developments of specific social 
problems. The individual probleras of labour 


law, it is stated, have their roots in the 
fundamental problem of the conflicting prin- 
ciples of freedom of contract and industry 
on the one hand, and state or collective regu- 
lations of the relations between employers 
and workers on the other. This circumstance 
shows the need of taking account of cases 
from industrial law and general law in so 
far as they have any bearing on labour law. 
The legal decisions in various countries 
are arranged under the following general 
headings:—General principles of labour law, 
including contracts, scope of labour law, with 
regard to persons, employers’ liability (for 
accidents and occupational diseases) ete. 
Occupational organization, including trade 
associations (legal status, protection of the 
right to organize, etc.), collective agreements, 
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collective labour and economic disputes, arbi- 
tration and conciliation procedure. 

Organization of industrial undertakings, in- 
cluding works councils, etc. 

Conditions of employment and protection 
of the individual worker, including rights 
and obligations arising out of the contract 
of employment, etc. 

Conditions of employment of special groups 
of workers, including apprentices and salaried 
employees, ete. 
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Wages and salaries, including minimum 
wage and protection of the wage claim, ete. 

Hours of work, including the eight hour 
day, weekly rest, holidays with pay, over- 
time. 

Social welfare and insurance including em- 
ployment exchanges, unemployment relief, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compen- 
sation, sickness insurance, invalidity and old 
age insurance, insurance in case of accidents 
in agriculture and to dockers, etc. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 
Ravlstee employment in Canada at 


the beginning of August showed an ad- 
vance that considerably exceeded the average 
gain recorded in August of the last fourteen 
years, according to statements tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,387 
firms in all lines of industry except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. They employed 949,940 workers, 
compared with 934,633 on July 1. This in- 
crease of 15,307 workers or 1-6 per cent con- 
tinued the moderately forward movement 
that with but one interruption has character: 
ized the industrial situation since the be- 
ginning of 1935, the only general reduction 
since January having been that of a seasonal 
nature on April 1. The level of employment, 
considerably higher than at the opening of 
the year, was also higher than in any month 
of 1934, 19338, or 1932; the index, at 101-1 
on August 1, was over seven per cent above 
that of 94:4 indicated on January 1, and com- 
pared favourably with the August 1, 1934, 1933 
and 1932 index numbers of 99-9, 87-1 and 86:3, 
respectively. The experience of the last four- 
teen years indicates that employment usually, 
though not invariably, gains at the beginning 
of August, there being on the average, a 
fractional increase in the index; after cor- 
rection for seasonal influences, the August 1 
index therefore slightly advanced, standing, 
when adjusted, at 96-8, as compared with 95-9 
in the preceding month. 


As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 101-1 on August 1, 19365, 
compared with 99-5 in the preceding month, 
while on August 1 of the fourteen preceding 
years, the index was as follows: 1934, 99-9; 
1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3;..1931, 105:2; 1930, 
118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 110-5; 
1926, 105°5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 
101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

At the beginning of August, 1935, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
by 1,723 local trade unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of 164,357 persons. Of these, 24,736 

4415—1h 


or a percentage of 15-1 were unemployed, as 
compared with 15:4 per cent at the beginning 
of July, 1935, and with 17-9 per cent at the 
beginning of August, 1934. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume 
of business transacted during July, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
more than that of June, but somewhat less 
than the daily average recorded during July 
a year ago, the gain in the first instance being 
chiefly due to increased placements in farming 
and construction and maintenance, and the 
decline in the second to a reduction in relief 
placements recorded under the construction 
and maintenance group. Vacancies in July, 
1935, numbered 35,168, applications 55,778, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
33,043. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent advanced from $15.94 in July to 
$16.15 in August. The increase was due 
to the higher cost of foods, chiefly eggs 
and potatoes. Some comparative figures for 
previous dates are $15.92 for August, 1934; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); $21.90 for August, 1929; $21.32 for 
August, 1926; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and $14.41 for August, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was frac- 
tionally higher in August at 71-6 as com- 
pared with 71:5 for the previous month. 
Figures for earlier dates are 72:3 for August, 
1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 98°4 for August, 1929; 99-1 
for August, 1926; 164-5 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66-1 for August, 1914. 

The table on page 796 gives the latest in- 
formation available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business in July was nearly 4 per 
cent higher than in June and only fractionally 
lower than in May which month marked the 
peak since 1930. As compared with July last 
year the index was about 8 per cent higher, 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
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99,525, 765 


46,738, 689 
51,893, 189 
6, 743,527 


2,710,310, 988 


129,572,582 
1,425, 837, 190 
831,032,518 


93-8 


15-9 


178,574 


13, 713, 606 
12, 1638, 285 


10, 189, 871 


8, 786, 059 


1,860,474, 698 


5,117,066 
18,521,400 


, 000) 

35, 613, 851 
11,665,507 
285,772 
1,504,821 
928,194 
131,870,000 
3,215,000 


7,397,000) 


2,498,000 


259, 725, 824 
991,559 
87,364,302 
1,756,304 


60,530,000 
31,810,000 
232,020 
12,276 
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1935 
August July 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ 121, 259,823 106, 200, 635 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMED GION Ae aa vuie ten cues 49,560, 063 48,414,397 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 70, 737, 836 56, 239, 187 
Customs duty collected........ 6,934,174 6,609,801 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS ee ee... eS PET See 2,545, 101, 869 
Bank notes in circulation....... : eat eae ae tates cari 121,264, 463 
Bank deposits, savings......... Ee eee pes ot se 1,427, 953,729 
Bank loans, commercial, CtC.. oe Sel eee es 812, 622,893 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commonstocks: 24, te). We. 94-7 92-4 

Preferred, StOCKS.~.7 ceiwer meas sete 70-9 69-6 
(4) Index of interest rates........... 79-7 80-2 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

HUM eTs coer es les « See 71-6 71-5 

(?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

PO bse heres Tb. west: .Sek.. Bete 16-15 15-94 
IBUsinOss TAMUTES, HUMNSCL ee oe be ol (<< OR EIICRS. |. ce cine ch © <= Loess oo oe mee 
Business! failures, habilitess: 46" | Seeeeeeme. cel. oct lo cow [eee A. 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 101-1 99-5 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 15-1 15-4 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
freichtincndn cep bem oneet cars 176,078 174, 139 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14,199,344 14, 886,392 
Operating expenses......... Seehe. . epee tsidess. faa... 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings.......... $ DOI. Ame. 4 11, 129,568 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
lines? SARS os <3 SOUR... IG 4ent 9,603,386 
Steam railways, freight in 
GPONAEMIIOS: cece yc ol < TREES Poel ee IN a cn ok wa deus cr 
Building permits.............. $ 4,293,058 4,266, 224 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 23, 837,400 18,549, 200 
Mineral Production— 

Bie tron Soom. .. Vt. . SROs... tons 54,414 50,513 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 82,488 86,101 

RGTTO-AMOYS..5 we wou ahs ae cle ete tons 3,893 7,269 

Mead Wu. . Sah .. Reese. fee IDS] Cassette t. . R ck 

ANGE ceiniconys 6 a ieee cae Oa eee a: a oe 

COOBNOR san. sacic eee tne ee eee BOS eee Se law cee oe wc os = 

Mieke]. wie... rs. <8 ibs] Re. < TSR... 2S. kk 

OU 0 a ee eee ene QURCOS) he. «wae k 285,372 
SHVOtts. oaten octets SUINGES Kneis Seo Ses, Tape aaa 
@oalay.... dasa #.. Tok Se CONS) S32). L805 453. 966, 995 

Crude petroleum imports........ Pal dees Seca a « 5 133, 650, 000 
Rubberimportss. scokane cece es IDS eee. ste 2,955,000 
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i) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
2) For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 27, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 


(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 10, July 13, and June 15, 1935; August 11, July 14, and June 


16, 1934. 
(?) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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while as compared with the low point in 
February, 1933, the advance was nearly 54 per 
cent. Of the principal factors included in the 
index, minera] production and trade employ- 
ment were slightly lower in July than in June, 
while other groups advanced, manufacturing 
chiefly because of gains in foodstuffs and in 
the production of iron and steel, and the con- 
struction group because of a substantial in- 
crease in the value of contracts awarded. 
Other groups to advance were electric power 
output, carloadings, imports and exports. All 
the above groups were higher in July, 1935, 
than in July, 1934. Information available for 
August shows advance over July in employ- 
ment, the number of cars loaded, contracts 
awarded and in sugar manufactured, while 
gross earnings of the Canadian Nationa] Rail- 
ways were somewhat lower. 

During August there were on record twenty 
strikes and lockouts, involving 7,573 workers 
with a ‘time loss of 49,429 man working days 
as compared with twenty-five disputes during 
July involving 7355 workers and causing a 
time loss of 67,888 days. Most of the time 
loss in both months was due to a strike of 
longshoremen at Vancouver, B:C., and a 
sympathetic strike of various classes of water 
transport workers, beginning in June. Three 
other disputes involved relatively large num- 
bers of workers, women’s cloak and_ suit 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., cotton factory work- 
ers, Three Rivers, P.Q., and coal miners at 
Cumberland, B.C.. but were of brief duration. 
In August, 1934, there were recorded thirty- 
one disputes involving 13,268 workers with 
a time loss of 75,660 days, due chiefly to two 
strikes of men’s clothing factory workers and 
women’s dress factory workers in Montreal, 
P.Q. Of the twenty disputes in August, eleven 
were recorded as terminated, five resulting in 
favour of the employers concerned, one ending 
in favour of the workers involved, compro- 
mise settlements being reached in four cases, 
while the result of one was recorded as inde- 
finite. The disputes unterminated at the end 
of the month numbered nine and involved 
some 2,000 workers. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected, 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month 
Industrial reports were received in the 
Disputes Department from the Board 
Investigation of Conciliation and Investi- 
Act. gation established in con- 


nection with a dispute 
between various coal mining companies in the 
Drumheller, Rosedale and Wayne districts, 
Alberta, and certain of their employees being 


members of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America. A Commissioner was appointed 
under the Inquiries Act, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 65 of The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, to inquire into 
the dispute which has been in existence for 
several months between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia Limited and the 
longshore workers at the Port of Vancouver. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established to deal with a dispute between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company Limited and 
affiliated companies, and their employees being 
members of the Association of Sub station 
and Hydro Plant Employees. Three applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards were 
received, and settlements were effected in the 
case of two disputes: (1) between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Western Steve- 
dore Company and their freight handlers at 
Port Arthur and Fort William, respectively, 
and (2) between the Hamilton By-Product 
Coke Ovens Limited and their operating 
engineers and firemen. The text of the Board’s 
findings and details of recent proceedings 
under the Act appear at page 803 of this issue. 


Convened for the purpose 
Conference of of securing greater uni- 


Commonwealth formity in the collection, 
Statisticians compilation and _ presenta- 
at Ottawa. tion of statistics in all 

_ British Empire countries, a 
conference of Commonwealth statisticians 


commenced its sessions in Ottawa on Septem- 
ber 13, with the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. 
B. Bennett opening the proceedings. 


In addition to the co-ordination of statis- 
tical work, another objective sought is the 
greater facilitation of comparisons by “ speed- 
ing-up ” publication. It was also considered 
that the work of the conference should mark 
a step towards international uniformity of 
statistics. 

The conference is the second of its kind, 
the first having been held in London in 1920 
as a result of a recommendation by the 
Dominions Royal Commission, appointed in 


1911. This Commission, whose Canadian 
representative was the late Sir George E. 
Foster, had been unfavourably impressed 


during its investigations (prior to and during 
the war) by the omissions and lack of com- 
parability in Empire statistics, and the 
remedying of these conditions constituted one 
of its major recommendations for promoting 
and increasing Empire trade. 

Consequently, the subject of statistics, 
particularly those pertaining to trade and the 
production of staple goods, has been considered 
at Imperial conferences since then. 
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The agenda of the present conference is as 
follows: 


Population—Census (family, sex, age, con- 
jugal condition, nationality, race, occupation, 
infirmity, dwellings, etc.); Vital Statistics 
(births, deaths, marriages, divorce) ; Migration 
(immigration, emigration). 


Production—Agriculture (field and animal 
husbandry, fruit-growing) ; Fisheries; Forestry; 
Mining; Power (hydro and other central 
electric power stations); Manufactures; Con- 
struction (railways, harbours, public works, 
buildings, etc.). 


Trade —Exports and Imports (including 
invisible items); Internal Trade; Prices (pro- 
ducers, wholesale, retail, rents, services, securi- 
ties). 


Transportation and Communications —Rail- 
ways; Tramways; Road Transport; Shipping; 
Canals; Express Companies; Telegraphs; 
Telephones; Post Office. 


Finance—Public (Federal, State, Municipal 
~assets, liabilities, revenues, expenditures, 
debt, taxation, etc.); Private (currency, bank- 
ing, insurance, loan and friendly societies). 


Labour—Employment and Unemployment; 
Strikes and Lockouts; Wages and Hours of 
Labour; Cost of Living; Trade Unionism; 
Employers’ Associations. 


Miscellaneous Social Statistics—Education ; 
Criminal and Civil Justice; Institutions. 


The fifty-first annual con- 
Convention of vention of the Trades and 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
Labour Congress is being held in Halifax as 

this issue of the Labour 
Gazette goes to press. A detailed review of 
the convention, including the various addresses 
given, the reports presented and the resolu- 
tions adopted will appear in the next issue of 
this publication. 


Featuring the Labour Day 


Labour Day Messages of two prominent 
Messages of Canadian Labour leaders 
Canadian were their references to 


Cero Leaders recent labour legislation. 
In this respect, Mr. P. M. 
Dime president of the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada, stated in part: 


“The passing of a number of measures 
aimed at bettering the economic condition 
of Labour and the masses of the people 
generally—unemployment insurance, one day’s 
rest in seven, the eight-hour day, the economic 
council, and other similar measures—embodies 
the principles which the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has constantly advocated 


for half a century. While time alone will 
make possible a precise analysis of the bene- 
fits which will accrue to the workers from 
these measures, their effect cannot fail to be 
beneficial. One point which I should like to 
emphasize is the fact that it was Organized 
Labour which pioneered in creating the popu- 
lar opinion needed to make these various 
measures popularly acceptable. The lesson 
this teaches is clear: Labour must continue 
to educate the public to the needs of the 
workers in order to create the atmosphere in 
which our legislators will place on the statute 
books the progressively ‘beneficial legislation 
which the masses of the people constantly 
need... 

“The legislation of the last session in large 
part laid a sure foundation for a proper divi- 
sion of the profits of industry, but in the 
main our various law-making bodies, Domin- 
ion and provincial, have not yet provided anv 
permanent solution to the problem of Jack of 
jobs. Through public works programs gov- 
ernments have provided a huge volume of 
employment. a volume which was absolutely 
essential in the years through which we have 
been passing, but these programs have by no 
means placed all workers back at work and 
at best they are only of a temporary nature. 

... In pointing out that governments have 
not provided the cure for the unemployment 
problem it is at least of equal consequence 
to note that private initiative first failed to 
offer the wage-earning opportunities.” 

Mr. Draper also suggested that “ organized 
labour might well turn its attention to see 
whether its collective thought could not devise 
some ways and means for a greater exploita- 
tion of our natural resources to provide jobs 
and to increase the wealth of Canada, parti- 
cularly so that the less fortunate might be 
amply taken care of.” 

With reference to recent legislative enact- 
ments in Canada, Mr. A. R. Mosher. president 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
stated: 

“The present year was introduced by a 
series of remarkable pronouncements by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, in which views 
were expressed which, even a decade ago, 
would have appeared radical if not revolu- 
tionary. Promises were made that legislation 
in keeping with these views would be placed 
before Parliament, and while, for various 
reasons, performance did not keep up with 
promise, there is ground for satisfaction in 
the beginning which has been made by the 
Canadian government in the direction of 
unemployment insurance and other measures. 
I am aware that many workers have been 
keenly disappointed by the meagre achieve- 
ments of Parliament in this respect, but my 
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own feeling is that sufficient appreciation is 
not given to the difficulties involved in adopt- 
ing an almost unprecedented course of action, 
even in minor matters of social reform, and 
to the fact that certain constitutional and 
political hurdles may still stand in the way 
of enforcement of some of this legislation. 

“Tt is much better to have a small begin- 
ning than none, for once a principle is admit- 
ted the full application of it 1s inevitable, as 
experience increases and the pressure of events 
becomes operative.” 

Referring to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads, Mr. 
Mosher declared: “TI believe that the workers 
of Canada may also be encouraged by the 
investigation into business practices and wages 
and working conditions, particularly in the 
wholesale and retail trades. . . . The report 
of the commission is a notable document, not 
only for the facts which it makes public, but 
for the enlightened attitude expressed with 
respect to labour organization.’ 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Canada Statistics has recently issued 
Year Book, the 1934-35 edition of the 
1934-35 Canada Year Book, the 


official work of reference on 
facts relating to economic and social develop- 
ment and public affairs in the Dominion. 


Among the features of the present volume 
are: A brief description of Standard Time 
and Time Zones in Canada: a discussion of 
the Representation Act of 1933 with tabular 
statistics showing the population of each of 
the new electoral districts which will return 
representatives to Parliament in the next 
general election (October 14), and an extend- 
ed presentation of the results of the 1931 
Census. Of special interest to those con- 
cerned with the exploration of mineral bearing 
ores is the discussion of the new discoveries 
in economic geology, while the chapter on 
Mines and Minerals contains a comprehensive 
review of the mining industry with statistics 
of mineral production. 

Attention may also be directed to the 
improvement of the introduction to the 
External Trade Chapter as well as to the final 
statistics of the Census of Distribution and 
Services of 1930, to which has been added a 
more summary treatment of retail trade based 
upon a 65 to 70 per cent sample of all retail 
trade and covering the years 1931 to 1933. 
In the Public Finance Chapter appears, for 
the first time, a comparative analysis of pro- 
vincial revenues, expenditures, assets and 
liabilities on the basis agreed upon at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1933; addi- 
tional material regarding national income is 
also included in this chapter. The Currency 
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and Banking Chapter includes a description 
of the new Bank of Canada and a classifica- 
tion of bank loans by industries and of 
deposits by amounts. Lastly, in the Miscell- 
aneous Administration Chapter there appears 
a study of liquor control, liquor sales and 
revenues arising therefrom. 

In the chapter on Labour and Wages there 
is given an analysis of the “Labour Force” 
of Canada, together with an occupational and 
industrial classification; a summary of the 
activities of the Federal and Provincial 
Departments of Labour; and _ sections on 
Canada and the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Organized labour in Canada, fatal 
industrial accidents, workmen’s compensation, 
strikes and lockouts, employment, unemploy- 
ment, and unemployment relief, old age pen- 
sions, co-operation, labour legislation, legisla- 
tion respecting combines, mothers’ allowances, 
wages and hours under provincial minimum 
wage legislation, cost of living of wage earners. 

The chapter on Prices treats of wholesale 
and retail process of commodities, index num- 
bers of security prices, prices of services, index 
numbers of interest rates, index numbers of 
imvort and export valuations. 

In addition there are other chapters dealing 
with immigration and colonization, agricul- 
ture. forestry, the fur trade, fisheries, water 
powers. manufactures, construction, transporta- 
tion and communications, insurance, education, 
public health and benevolence. 

Copies of the Canada Year Book may be 
obtained from the King’s Printer at $1.50 each, 


The subject of national 
Group Hospitali- health, and the more specific 
zation surveyed field of provincial health 
by Canadian insurance were outlined in 
Medical the Lasour Gazerte for 
Association May, 1935, pages 393-394, 

and in previous issues. An- 
other phase of this problem has recently been 
explored by the Committee on Group Hos- 
pitalization of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, which has published the results of its 
survey, together with its recommendations in 
a booklet entitled: “Group Hospitalization 
or the Periodic Payment Plan for the Pur- 
chase of Hospital Care.” 

In an introductory note, the direction and 
purpose of the survey was stated to be that 
form of hospital insurance in which with vary- 
ing details, groups of individuals make regu- 
lar periodic payments to a common fund in 
return for which subscription such individuals 
(and in many instances their dependents) re- 
ceive free hospital care for a specified period 
of time in one or more designated hospitals. 

In the type of mutual plan under considera- 
tion contracts are drawn up whereby sub- 
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scribers agree to contribute to the fund a cer- 
tain sum monthly, quarterly or annually; this 
may be collected in various ways. The hos- 
pital or hospitals agree(s) to provide a speci- 
fied type of hospital service. The type of 
accommodation is defined, as are also the 
inclusion or otherwise of dependents, mater- 
nity care, operating room charges and other 
extras, length of hospitalization provided, 
diseases excluded, etc. The arrangement may 
be with one individual public hospital or with 
several or all public hospitals in the com- 
munity. The collected fund may be directly 
operated and controlled by the participating 
hospital(s), by a joint board including the 
subscribers, or may be sponsored by a private 
lay organization paying the hospital(s) on a 
basis of service rendered. Enrolment may be 
limited to groups, usually employed, or mem- 
bership may be extended to individuals. There 
may or may not be a waiting period. 

The report consists of chapters dealing with: 
existing plans for group hospitalization in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United States; 
advantages and disadvantages of the periodic 
plan for hospital care; the status of group 
hospitalization; and general recommenda- 
tions, etc. 

There are thirty-five specific recommenda- 
tions including a section respecting details 
relating to the medical profession. The first 
three of the general recommendations of the 
Committee are as follows:— 

1. Some form of voluntary group hospitali- 
zation, either as an entity or as part of a 
broader voluntary plan, should be included 
in any national or provincial plan of health 
insurance obligatory to low income groups; 
such group hospitalization should be available 
to those above the specified income level. 

2. (Before acceptance or promulgation of any 
group hospitalization plan, such should have 
received the approval of the local medical 
society and the local hospital council or pro- 
vincial hospital association. Any suggestions 
from these bodies should be given careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 

3. No plan should be set in operation with- 
out a clear understanding with the provincial 
and federal superintendents of insurance with 
respect to its status under insurance legisla- 
tion and regulations. It would seem most 
advisable also that the Hospital Department 
in the provincial government be closely con- 
sulted during the formative stages. 


According to the official 
Australian statistics (recently received) 
Unemployment of the Commonwealth of 
Census Australia © Unemployment 


Census of June 30, 1933, the 
total number of persons returned as wholly 
unemployed at that time was 481,044. The 
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total number of persons included in the salary 
and wage earner class on that date, was 
2,145,564, while the percentage in this group 
who were unemployed was 22°4. 


In the tabular statistics a distinction is 
made between the total number unemployed 
from any cause (481,044) and those whose un- 
employment (exclusive of sickness or other 
reasons) is directly attributable to business 
depression. On this basis of computation, the 
total unemployed on June 30, 1933, was 439,788, 
and the percentage, 20°5. It was also indicated 
that among the unemployed persons were 
numbers of youths of both sexes (16 years but 
under 21 years) who stated that they had 
never been in employment. This number 
totalled 22,771. 


In the Commonwealth us a whole, the total 
population increased between 1921 and 1933 
by 1,194,105 persons. In 1921, 159,080 persons 
were unemployed. During the twelve years 
the number of unemployed increased by 
321,964, and the number of those classed as 
“ other than unemployed” by 872,141. 


The returns of unemployment furnished 
quarterly to the Commonwealth Statistician 
by trade union secretaries indicate that the 
peak of unemployment in Australia was 
reached during the second quarter of 1932. 
In May of that year, the unemployed mem- 
bers of reporting unions represented 30°0 
per cent of the total membership of such 
reporting unions. By the date of the Census, 
the unemployment percentage of the reporting 
unions had fallen to approximately 25-4 per 
cent. The improvement has been continuous 
from May, 1932, to August, 1934, the date of 
the last returns, when the trade union per- 
centage stood at 20°4. 

It is pointed out, however, that trade union 
returns relate predominately to males while the 
census figures for all unemployed (481.044) 
include males and females. Using the trade 
union percentage as an index of change the 
unemployed percentage of the total at the 
three selected periods is estimated as follows: 
May, 19382 (the peak of unemployment) 26°5; 
June, 1933 (the time of the census) 22°4; 
and August, 1934, 18°0. Eliminating those who 
were unemployed for reasons not associated 
with scarcity of work (the total unemployed 
on this basis was 439,788) the percentage 
arrived at is: May, 1932, 24:6; June, 1933, 
20°5 and August, 1934, 16-1. From these sta- 
tistics, the report makes the following con- 
clusion: 

“Tt would thus appear that those wholly 
unemployed and seeking work in Australia 
in August last represented about 16 per cent 
of the total number dependent on employ- 
ment. 
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“It would appear that since the peak of 
unemployment was reached in May, 1982, one 
person in every three then unemployed has 
found employment. Since the Census was 
taken in June, 1933, one person in every five 
then unemployed has secured employment.” 

A summary table for the entire Common- 
wealth shows the numbers of unemployed by 
causes as follows: scarcity of employment, 
412,231; illness, 25,491; industrial disputes, 
1,611; accident, 4,875; other causes (mostly 
due to scarcity of employment), 1,989; volun- 
tarily, 7,381; not stated, 27,557. 

Of the total unemployed in June, 1933 
(481,044), 168,481 were at that time unem- 
ployed less than one year; 60,044 were unem- 
ployed one year and under two; 78,515 for two 
years and under three; 81,564 for three years 
and under four; 43,223 for over four years; 
and 49,217 for an unstated duration. 


References have been made 
in previous issues to the 
Social Security Bill before 
the. United States Congress. 
This measure has now 
become law following its 
passage by Congress and its approval on 
August 14 by President Roosevelt. The 
major provisions of the Act, which is to be 
administered by a board of three members, 
independent of the United States Department 
of Labor, are summarized as follows:— 


Provisions of 
United States 
Social Security 


Act 


(1) Grants to States for pensions to needy 
old persons, over 65, Federal grants are to be 
made on a 50-50 matching basis with the 
States, except the Government’s share in no 
case to exceed $15 monthly. 

(2) Contributory old-age annuities ranging 
from $10 to $85 monthly, depending on wages 
and length of employment. Pensions to be 
paid only in event of retirement on reaching 
65. Farm labour, domestics, Government 
employees and casual labour excluded. The 
plan is to be financed by a payroll tax ulti- 
mately totalling 6 per cent and borne equally 
by employer and employee. Such tax to 
begin at 1 per cent in 1987 and increase by 
gradual steps until it reached 3 per cent in 
1949. 

(3) Federal fostering of State unemploy- 
ment insurance plans, by Federal grants in 
aid, and imposition of uniform payroll tax 
on employers. On and after January 1, 1936, 
the excise pay roll tax is to be 1 per cent, 
rising to 2 per cent in 1937 and to 3 per cent 
in 19388 and thereafter. Employers of eight 
or more persons for any 20 weeks in the 
year are to be taxed. Federal Govern- 
ment allows up to 90 per cent credit 
to employers who pay taxes into strictly State 
funds. States allowed freedom of choice in 


setting up their own insurance plans. A Fed- 
eral subsidy of $4,000,000 in 1936 and $49,000,- 
000 subsequently to assist States in administer- 
ing laws. 

(4) Grants to States for aid to the needy 
blind, the States to have the right to deter- 
mine if only “permanently” blind would 
benefit. Grants, not exceeding $15 monthly 
on a 50-50 matching basis, to be made to 
States meeting set standards. Federal appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 to launch program, and 
“necessary ” amounts thereafter. 

(5) Financial aid to States for carrying out 
State plans to help dependent children. 
Grants on a one-third matching basis, but 
in no case would the Government pay more 
than $6 for any single dependent child. 

(6) Grants to States to aid them in exten- 
sion and improvement of services for promot- 
ing health of mothers and children—Some 
erants would be allotted equally among the 
States, some according to the number of 
births, some on the basis of need. All allot- 
ments on the basis of need to be under a 
50-50 matching system, States would also be 
aided in extending medical, surgical and 
corrective services for crippled children. 

(7) Appropriation of $8,000,000 annually to 
help States in maintaining adequate public 
health services. 

With the exception of the section relating 
to Federal old age benefits, the entire Act is 
based upon the principle of Federal-State co- 
operation. It will therefore be necessary for 
the States to act in order to secure the bene- 
fits accruing from the Federal enactment. In 
many cases this will be possible by State 
administrative action. but in some _ cases 
amendments to State laws or new State legis- 
lation will be necessary. 


In an analysis of the 
Compulsory German Federal Labour 
Labour Ser- Service Act, enacted recent- 
vice in ly, the British Ministry of 
Germany Labour Gazette for August 


shows that under this 
measure the obligation to perform labour 
service for the nation is imposed on all young 
Germans of both sexes. The Act thus marks 
the definitive transference to a compulsory 
basis of the labour service which had develop- 
ed since legislative provision was first made 
in the Second Presidential Emergency Order, 
dated June 5, 1931, for the institution of a 
voluntary labour service as an unemployment 
relief measure. The Act also implements the 
provision contained in the Defence Act 
(Wehrgesetz), dated May 21, 1934, which 
stipulates that compulsory labour service 
must precede active service in the defence 
forces. 
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According to the Act, the purpose of the 
Federal Labour Service is “in the spirit of 
National-Socialism, to develop in the youth 
of Germany a sense of national solidarity 
(Volksgemeinschaft), a true conception of 
labour and, in particular, due respect for 
manual labour.” The service is described as 
a “service of honour towards the nation,” 
and it is to be performed on work of public 
utility. Central supervisory control is vested 
in the Federal Minister of the Interior, and 
immediate administrative control is to be 
exercised by a “ Federal Labour leader,” who 
is to be the head of the Federal Labour 
Service Directorate, and to be responsible for 
the organization of the service, the utilization 
of the available labour power and the training 
and education of the workers. Pending the 
issue of special legislative provisions for 
females, the Act applies only to able-bodied 
young males between the ages of 18 and 25 
years. Asa rule, the labour conscripts are to 
be called up in the calendar year in which they 
complete their eighteenth year; but provision 
is made for voluntary enlistment at an earlier 
age, which the Federal Minister of the Inter- 
ior, by an Order dated June 27, 1985, has 
fixed at not less than 17 years. The postpone- 
ment of enrolment may also be permitted for 
periods up to two years, or, for cogent reasons 
of an occupational nature, up to five years. 
The Act provides that the quota to be callcd 
up in each year and the duration of the ser- 
vice are to be determined by the Federal 
Chancellor, who, in a Decree dated June 27, 
1935, has fixed the period of service at six 
months until further notice, and the average 
numerical strength, including permanent staff, 
at 200,000 during the period from October 1, 
1935, to October 1, 1986. Persons who are of 
non-Aryan descent or who are married to 
non-Aryans, and also persons who have been 
convicted of certain civil or political offences 
may not’ be admitted to the Federal Labour 
Service. 

In conclusion, the British Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette further points out that the ser- 
vice is not to establish an employment rela- 
tionship within the meaning of existing labour 
law; it is subject to special disciplinary regula- 
tions, and express authorization must be ob- 
tained before members may marry, engage in 
business, or take up auxiliary paid employ- 
ment, 





During the month of August there were 
4.955 accidents reported to The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as compared with 5,480 
during July, and 5,127 during August a year 
ago. The fatal cases numbered 26. as against 
29 in July and 25 last August. The benefits 
awarded amounted to $447,126.93. of which 


$362,798.72 was for compensation and $84,- 
328.21 was for medical aid. The benefits 
awarded during July amounted to $420,427.47, 
and $415,973.77 was awarded during August of 
1934. 





The Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation has recently issued figures showing the 
immigration to Canada for the half year 
ended June 30, 1935. The total number of 
immigrants entering the Dominion during the 
period was 4,961, of whom 1,154 were males, 
2,072 females and 1,735 children under eighteen 
years of age. Those of British origin num- 
bered 914, of United States origin, 2,396, of 
Northern European races, 292, and other races, 
1,359. In the corresponding period of 1934 
immigration totalled 6,047, including 1,008 
British, 2,824 United States origin, 352 of Nor- 
thern European races and 1,863 of other races. 





Free medical service for the company’s 
Toronto employees has just been established 
by United Cigar Stores Limited, according to 
a recent announcement. This service is a 
further contribution by the company towards 
the welfare of its employees. Under the plan 
the employees will have the benefit of periodic 
health inspection and free treatment. This 
service is in addition to the system of. sickness 
and disability allowances and the group in- 
surance plan. Another regular feature of the 
company’s policy is the granting of two weeks’ 
holidays with pay. 





According to a recent announcement by the 
Hon. A. A. Dysart, premier of the province, 
preliminary steps are now being taken to im- 
plement the Old Age Pensions Act in New 
Brunswick. The Act was passed in 1930 and 
was to come into effect upon proclamation 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1930, page 1153). 





At the 37th annual convention of the On- 
tario Municipal Association held recently, a 
resolution was adopted recommending legis- 
lation that would permit adoption of a pen- 
sion scheme for municipal employees, the plan 
to be evolved by the provincial government. 





Old Age Pensions were being paid in twen- 
ty-five States and two Territories of the United 
States at the end of 1984. There were 286.205 
pensioners on the roll on December 31, for 
whose care $32,313,515 was expended during 
the year. These figures represent #n increase 
of 104 per cent in number of pensioners and 
of 23 per cent in disbursements as compared 
with the preceding year. Benefits averaged 
$14.69 per month as compared with $19.34 in 
1933; they ranged in the various States from 
69 cents to $26.08. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


‘| BREE applications for the establishment 
by the Minister of ‘Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

(1) From employees of the Fraser Valley 
Milk Producers Association, being members of 
Local Union No. 464, Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Dairy Employees Union. The applicants stated 
that they had submitted to the Milk Producers 
Association a proposed agreement covering 
wages and working conditions for employees 
in the plants at Delair and Sardis, B.C., which, 
it was claimed, the association refused to 
discuss with them. Forty-eight employees 
were declared to be directly affected by the 
dispute and 252 indirectly. As the dispute 
in question does not relate to an industry fall- 
ing within the direct scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation can be established 
only by mutual consent of the employer and 
employees concerned. The employer’s state- 
ment in reply to the application did not in- 
dicate concurrence in this procedure. An 
officer of the Department has been instructed, 
however, to interview the parties concerned 
and endeavour to effect a settlement by con- 
ciliation. 

(2) From motormen, conductors and bus- 
men, in the employ of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, being members of the Street Rail- 
way Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. The 
employees directly concerned in this dispute 
were stated to number 575, and those in- 
directly affected. The dispute was 
occasioned by the susnension of one employee 
and the dismissal of another employee, the 
applicants demanding re-employment of the 
two men in certain positions. The Depart- 
ment was subsequently notified by the appli- 
eants that further negotiations thad been 
entered into with the company, and that they 
accordingly desired to withdraw the applica- 
tion. 

(3) From various classes of employees of 
the City of Winnipeg, being members of the 
Federation of Civic Employees of the City 
of Winnipeg and affiliated unions. Approxi- 
mately 300 employees are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which relates to the 
matter of wages and working conditions, the 
employees requesting restoration of the wage 
rates in effect prior to the last ten per cent 
reduction; a 44-hour week, and other changes 
in working conditions. The matter of the ap- 
plication has been taken up with the civic 
authorities. 
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Royal Commission Appointed 


On September 10 the Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice H. H. Davis, of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, was, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and in accordance with 
Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, appointed a Commissioner under 
the provisions of Part 1 of The Inquiries Act, 
to inquire into the industrial dispute which 
has been in existence for several months in- 
volving the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia Limited and the longshore workers 
of the Port of Vancouver. It will be recalled 
that on May 31 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour on the application of the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia to deal with 
a dispute relating to the matter of despatching 
of waterfront labour (Lasour GazeTTe, June, 
page 512). However, neither of the disputing 
parties submitted a nomination for Board 
member, and the Board was accordingly unable 
to function (Lasour Gazerre. July. page 608). 
The Department of Labour from time to time, 
as opportunity offered, endeavoured through 
its conciliation service to secure an adjustment 
of the dispute, but, when it became evident 
that there was little likelihood of further 
efforts of the Department proving effective, 
it was decided to conduct an official inquiry 
looking to a settlement of the existing differ- 
ences at the earliest possible moment. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour 
on September 9 to deal with a dispute respect- 
ing wages and working conditions between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company, the Mani- 
toba Power Company, the Northwestern Power 
Company and the Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 
Winnipeg Railway Company, on the one hand, 
and certain of their employees, on the other 
hand, being members of the Association of 
Substation and Hydro Plant Employees. Mr. 
R. B. Russell, of Winnipeg, was appointed a 
member of the Board on the recommendation 
of the employees concerned, and the employ- 
ing companies have been requested to submit 
a nomination for Board member to be ap- 
pointed on their behalf. The application in 
this matter was received from the employees 
early in August (Lasour Gazetrs, August, 
page 717). 


Other Proceedings Under the Statute 


The Honourable W. A. Gordon, Minister of 
Labour, and the Honourable Dr. R. J. Manion, 
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Minister of Railways and Canals, were notified 
on August 19 that the wages dispute which 
had been in existence for several months be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and 
the Western Stevedore Company, on the one 
hand, and their freight handlers at Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William, on the other hand, had 
been amicably settled, the employees accepting 
the companies’ offer of three cents an hour 
increase in wages, effective August 1, 1935. The 
employees affected are truckers, stowers, load- 
ers, sealers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. The 
settlement is the outcome of direct negotia- 
tions between the disputing parties which were 
entered into at Ottawa on July 31, following 
conferences with the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of Railways and Canals (Lasour 
Gazette, August, page 717). 


As a result of departmental mediation the 
dispute between the Hamilton By-Product 
Coke Ovens Limited and certain of their em- 
ployees concerning wages and working condi- 
tions was terminated in August, an agreement 
having been signed by representatives of both 
parties concerned. The application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation had been received in the De- 
partment on July 3 from the employees, being 
locomotive, hoisting and stationary engineers 
and firemen, members of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (LaAsour 
GazeTTe, July, page 607). A conciliation of- 
ficer of the Department visited Hamilton on 
several occasions in connection with this matter 
and held separate and joint conferences with 
the parties directly concerned. The agree- 
ment finally reached is dated August 14, 1935. 

Reference was made in the August issue of 
the Lasour GaAzETTE, page 716, to the receipt 
in the Department of an application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation from 
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certain employees of the Sandwich, Windsor 
and Amherstburg Railway Company, being 
members of Division No. 616, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. An officer of the 
Department of Labour visited Hamilton to- 
wards the end of July and interviewed the 
respective parties concerned. He also arranged 
and attended a joint conference between the 
committee of the union and officers of the 
company. The two points mentioned in the 
application were fully discussed, namely: (1) 
whether or not 171 union men should be com- 
pelled to work with 11 non-union men, and 
(2) if the board of management has the right 
to refuse to meet the accredited representatives 
of the men as provided in a certain agreement 
between the management and the men. In 
regard to the first item the chairman of the 
Board of Management stated that, so far as 
the management was concerned, they had no 
objection to the 11 non-union men in question 
becoming affiliated with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, but that the matter was 
one for these employees to determine them- 
selves, and that the company would neither 
compel them to join nor prevent them from 
joining any union. In this connection the 
employees’ committee claimed that they had 
never requested the management to coerce 
or compel any of the employees to join the 
union, and did not expect them to do so. 
In reference to the second point the chairman 
stated that he would be prepared at any 
time upon 24 hours’ notice to meet the 
employees’ committee for the purpose of 
discussing any matter pertaining to the em- 
ployment of the street railway men, As no 
dispute apparently exists between the Com- 
mission and the union on the two points set 
put in the application, there does not appear 
to be any ground for the establishment of a 
Board as requested. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Coal Operators in Drumheller, 
Rosedale and Wayne Disiricts, Alberta, and their Employees, 
Members of District 18, United Mine Workers of America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in May to deal with a wages dis- 
pute between various coal mining companies 
in the Drumheller, Rosedale and Wayne dis- 
tricts in Alberta and certain of their employees, 
reported to the Minister of Labour early in 
August. The employees concerned, approxi- 
mately 1,350 in number, are members of Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers of America. 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Horace Harvey, 
Edmonton, chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommendation 


from the other members of the Board, Major 
L. R. Lipsett, and Mr. A. J. Morrison, both 
of Calgary, nominees of the employers and 
employees, respectively. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Morrison. Major Lipsett 
submitted a minority report. The text of 
these reports is given below. By a referendum 
vote the miners on August 26 accepted the 
Board’s recommendation that wage rates 
should be increased 5 per cent, and it is under- 
stood that agreements have been signed with 
the Alberta Block Coal Company, Ltd., The 
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Newcastle Coal Company, Ltd., The Midland 
Coal Mining Company, Ltd., The Western 
Gem Coal Company, Ltd., and The Red Deer 
Valley Coal Company, Ltd. Three coal com- 
panies had, up to the time of going to press, 
refused to accept the Board’s findings, namely: 
The Jewel 'Collieries Ltd., The Great Western 
Coal Company, Ltd., and the Rosedale Coal 
Company, Ltd. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable, 

The Minister of Labour. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion constituted under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act by virtue of the appoint- 
ment of representatives of the employees, 
being miners in eight mines in the Drum- 
heller District, acting through the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 18, and the 
employers being the operators of the said 
eight mines, and your appointment of the 
Chairman on the 17th day of June, 1935 begs 
to submit its report as follows: 

The Board met in Calgary om the 22nd of 
June and decided to sit in Drumheller on 
June 27 for the purpose of taking evidence 
from the parties to the dispute. Notice was 
duly given and on June 27 the Board met and 
for nine days heard oral evidence and re- 
ceived voluminous documentary evidence 
during which time the members of the Board 
visited the workings of two of the important 
mines. 

The questions in dispute are indicated by 
the claims made by the employees in their 
application for a Board which are as follows: 

1. A request for a conference to consider 


inequalities. 
2. That all Day Wage rates and all Con- 
tract rates including coal, yardage, 


timber, etc., be on the basis of the 
1932 agreement plus twelve and one- 
half per cent (124 per cent) increase 
over said rates. 

3. That the minimum wage rate be ad- 
justed to read, ‘Six dollars and twenty- 
seven cents ($6.27)’ in place of ‘Five 
dollars ($5). 

A, That all coal be paid for on the run-of- 
mine basis at the rate of two thousand 
(2,000) pounds to the ton. 

5. That provision be made in our new 
agreement that in the event of a lay- 
off becoming necessary through busi- 
ness depression or other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, absolute seniority rights to 
prevail. 

6. That owing to the unemployment condi- 
tion prevailing in the mining industry, 
we would urge the coal operators at 
this time to inaugurate the six-hour day 
and five-day week. 
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7. That the agreement be made for a 
period of two (2) years, expiring August 
al, 193%. 


The most substantial dispute was over the 
question of wages. 


As the Board has had no difficulty in reach- 
ing a unanimous conclusion on the other 
questions, that it would not feel justified in 
recommending the allowance of any of the 
claims, it is perhaps advisable to deal with 
them in the first instance and shortly state 
the reasons for the Board’s conclusion. 

The claim for payment on a run of mine 
basis is based on what some of the miners 
consider a grievance but which the Board 
considers more apparent than real. 


The market for Drumheller coal is limited 
very largely to lump coal. All the tipples are 
so constructed that when the coal is lifted 
and dumped it passes over 13-inch screens 
through which all the slack and small coal 
will fall to the bottom allowing only the lump 
coal to pass into the weighing pan where it is 
weighed and for that weight only the miner 
is paid. His view is that he is not paid for 
the slack and small coal which is of value to 
the operator and for which to some extent, 
at least, he finds a market. The evidence, 
however, shows that he is wrong in the view 
that he receives no recompense for his work 
in mining that coal because the price paid for 
the lump coal includes an allowance for the 
coal that is not weighed. 


It appears that this has been a matter of 
controversy between the parties for years and 
that some years ago a Board unanimously re- 
commended the present method. The apparent 
grievance could be removed if the coal were 
weighed in the form in which it comes from 
the mine with an adjustment of the price to 
be paid but that would involve a reconstruc- 
tion of much of the equipment at a con- 
siderable expense which in the present condi- 
tion of the industry is most undesirable and 
it is pointed out that when payment is made 
on a run of mine basis there is much room 
for dishonesty and it is an incentive to care- 
lessness even where there is the utmost 
honesty. Adequately to meet that would re- 
quire two weighings which would involve a 
further and prohibitive expense. 

The claim for a rule of absolute seniority is 
also in the opinion of the Board not justified. 

The contract just expired has a provision 
for the recognition of prior service which the 
Board considers proper and sufficient, con- 
sidering the responsibility of the operator for 
the safety of the miner and his rights as re- 
gards efficiency. 

The six hour day and five day week is in 
the Board’s opinion something that may be 
worked for and looked forward to in the 
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future for industry, generally, and something 
that some of the operators in their evidence 
expressed themselves in favour of when it 
can be made general and the Board agrees 
with them that it is not a present practical 
proposal as applied to the Drumheller coal in- 
dustry. 

This leaves the question of the term of the 
contract and what is really in dispute is the 
time of its expiry rather than its length. 

The Drumheller coal is a domestic coal 
used almost exclusively for heating purposes, 
and, therefore, has little market in the 
summer. The result is that by the end of 
March the main production of the mines is 
yver for the season and does not commence 
again till September. In the past the contract 
has ended at the end of the period of pro- 
duction March 31. The present claim is that 
it should end at the commencement of such 
period, z.e. August 31. The advantages of this 
are not very apparent but the operators point 
out that there are serious disadvantages 
because it is in the summer months that their 
sale agents must be active to obtain contracts 
for the winter output and that to do so they 
must be able to quote a price which can only 
be fixed when the rate of wages to be paid is 
known. The Board is in agreement with the 
operators in this regard. 

The question of the rate of wages presents 
much greater difficulties. The contracts pro- 
vide specifically for the rates of pay for the 
various occupations in and about the mines 
but it is sufficient for the purpose of this 
report to consider only those for the ordinary 
miners who are taking out the coal. For 
them there is a double classification, a con- 
tract rate and a daily rate. Some are in one 
class and some in the other. In the contract 
just expired it is provided that, speaking 
generally, the contract miners shall receive as 
a minimum the daily wage, if through no 
fault of their own, their earnings on the con- 
tract basis would fall below it. 


During the War the Dominion Government 
took control of the coal industry as a war 
measure. It fixed the rate of wages, which 
it could do because it fixed also’ the price 
which consumers must pay for the coal. When 
that control was removed, and the price of 
coal had to be determined by competition 
in the open market, naturally wages had to 
be adjusted in relation to the price which 
could be obtained. The matter of the cost 
of living is something for consideration in fix- 
ing wages, and, as the cost of coal is one of 
the items in the general cost of living, its 
price should normally keep pace in the general 
way with the other items in the cost of living. 

In considering the variations in the wages 
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for the past few years in comparison with the 
cost of living it will be sufficient to refer 
specifically to the daily wage only. In 1920 
the daily wage was $7.50. In 1922 there had 
been a substantial decline in the cost of liv- 
ing and the operators proposed a reduction in 
wages. This was met by a strike which was 
settled by a continuance of the former scale. 
Again in 1924 there was a strike to prevent 
a reduction but this was settled by a reduc- 
tion, the daily wage being set at Cs age 
1925 a further reduction was made, the daily 
wage being then set at $5.57. In 1933 this 
was reduced to $5, which has been the rate 
up to the termination of the contract on 
March 31st last. It appears from the Lasour 
Gazerre that, from 1920 to 1923, there was a 
substantial decline in the price of essential 
foodstuffs, followed by a slight increase till 
1930 when there was again a substantial de- 
cline to 1933, since which time there has been 
an increase of nearly ten per cent, for all of 
Canada and nearly fifteen per cent for Alberta. 
The decrease for the whole period from 1920 
to 1933 was about 60 per cent, while the 
decrease in wages was exactly 333 per cent. 
The decrease for the total family ‘budget, 
however, was not so great, being only about 40 
per cent. The figures for 1925 are not avail- 
able but from 1926 to 1933 the decrease in 
cost of the essential foodstuffs in Alberta was 
almost forty per cent and for the total family 
budget was a little over twenty-six per cent 
but the reduction in wages made by agree- 
ment between the parties was only nine per 
cent on the daily wage and twelve and a half 
to fifteen per cent on the contract rate. 

The miners now ask for the restoration of 
+he 1932 scale with a further increase of twelve 
and a half per cent. The operators on their 
part maintain that they cannot pay wages 
even on the present scale and break even, to 
say nothing of receiving any reward for the 
capital invested. During. the hearing one of 
the Local Unions submitted a brief setting out 
very ably and forcibly the miners’ point of 
view, which will be apparent from the follow- 
ing quotation, (Ex: 8) :— 

“The essential contention of our membership 
is that wages are of necessity due for upwar 


revision on account of the noticeable advance in 
the price of staple commodities.” 
- * * * * * 


“Tn addition to the foregoing the present wage 
scale, as revised downward since the year 1933, 
has not brought the expectations of coal oper- 
ators, that the reduction in wages secured in that 
year would produce more employment, to re- 
alization. Indeed they now confront us with the 
advice that, after years of successive wage re- 
ductions for their employees they are now, by 
their own declaration, in a position of compara- 
tive bankruptcy and, therefore, unable to accede 
to claims for a wage increase. Whether the 
position of the coal operators, as outlined by 
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themselves, is in itself a fact, there is no means 
of our membership, as employees, knowing. 
What we are aware of is that in both relatively 
good and bad years the coal operators have taken 
up a similar position. They were always on the 
verge of bankruptcy,—this in either resisting 
demand for wage increases from an existing low 
level or in themselves asking for a wage reduc- 
tion, to justify potential future operation.” 


“The operators then rely upon competitive 
arguments the same arguments used many years 
ago, to justify wage reductions. Having secured 
said wage reductions, they find them no solution 
and must keep declaring the same method as 
still to be a cure for the ills of the industry. 
Repetition of declarations that they are aware 
have not even remotely provided stability in 
any form. The position, briefly, of the miner 
is that he is no longer prepared to accept the 
policy that has already and demonstrably failed 
and with himself. the principal sufferer.” 


“Our position, iets is that of reversing 
previous policies and procedure, of wage reduc- 
tions which have obviously failed to solve any 
ills. On the latter point, rise in living costs 
and total inadequacy of miners’ earnings we 
substantiate our organization’s request for an 
increase in wage rates.” 

It was emphasized by witness after witness 
that the arguments of the operators for keep- 
ing down wages were always the same, viz., 
the inability to carry on the industry with 
a profit otherwise and the expectation by 
lower wages to reduce the selling price of the 
coal and so increase the quantity of the sales, 
which would mean more coal produced, in 
volving more days’ labour for the miners and 
more pay in the aggregate. As the expecta- 
tions had not been realized to anything like 
the extent hoped for, the miners have come to 
doubt the correctness, and perhaps the honesty, 
of the arguments advanced. 

It seems to be implied in the above quota- 
tions, and it was frankly admitted on the 
witness stand, that the capital invested is en- 
titled to some reward, as well as the labour 
performed but there was clearly indicated in 
the evidence of the miners not merely an 
ignorance on the point but also a doubt that 
the capital was not receiving an adequate 
share of the returns. Evidence, however, was 
given before the Board, not merely by the 
sworn testimony of several of the operators 
but also by the evidence furnished by actual 
operations, as shown by the auditor’s balance 
sheets,—which were produced for the Board’s 
inspection,_—for the past two years, that 
proves conclusively that for the past two 
years the capital invested has received no re- 
turn whatever and, for some of the mines at 
least, that condition has existed for even a 
longer period. 

Though the hopes regarding increased sales 
and increased wages when the last agreement 
was made were not fully realized, there was in 
fact a quite appreciable increase in both 
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respects, A chartered accountant has pre- 
pared a summary taken from the books of 
accounts of seven of the eight mines for the 
years 1933-4 and 1934-5. For the eighth mine, 
which had changed hands in the meantime, 
he was able to give only the returns for the 
last eight months. For the seven mines, for 
the first period, the sales were $1,235,000 and 
the wages paid to the men and to the Com- 
pensation Board $771,000, or 664 per cent of 
the whole. For the same seven mines the 
value of the sales for the second period, the 
sale price having been slightly reduced, was 
$1,332,000, an increase of nearly $100,000 or 8 
per cent, while the total wages were $887,000 
an increase of $116,000 or 15 per cent, the per- 
centage of wages to total sales rising to 66% 
per cent. But while the total wages increased 
by $116,000, the loss show on the whole 
operations, which was $11,907 in the first 
period increased to $17,053 in the second. But 
though both years show a substantial loss it 
does not mean that the actual operating outgo 
for the year was greater than the income. 
Quite properly an allowance is made on the 
debit side for depreciation and depletion. 
Each year the equipment is becoming less 
valuable by the amount it depreciates and 
the mine is becoming less valuable to the 
extent of the coal that is extracted and allow- 
ance must be made for these, as for a sinking 
fund, before any dividend can be paid on the 
capital. The amounts properly allowed for 
these items is in excess of the amount of loss 
in each year to the amount of approximately 
$100,000 which would be entirely wiped out by 
an increase of ten per cent of the present 
wage scale if other conditions did not change. 
To restore the daily wage, as demanded by 
the miners, to $5.57, the 1932 rate, with an 
added 124 per cent would make it a little 
over $6.25 or an increase of more than 25 per 
cent over the $5 rate. That would add over 
$250,000 to the total wage bill or $150,000 
more than the total income. It is apparent 
that the mines could not carry on under any 
such conditions, nor can they carry on indefi- 
nitely even under the present conditions. 

It is important then to see what the pro- 
spects for the future are. 

Professor Pitcher, Professor of Mining En- 
gineering in the University of Alberta, who 
has had many years experience in the manage- 
ment of coal mines in tne Province, stated 
that the condition of the coal industry in the 
Province is far from healthy. 

It has been announced that a British Coal 
Expert is to be appointed a Royal Commis- 
sioner to investigate and report on the coal 
industry in Alberta in a very short time. In 
Saskatchewan there was a Royal Commission 
last year issued to the Honourable Mr. Jus- 
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tice Turgeon of the Court of Appeal, whose 
report was published a few months ago. 
There is one now investigating conditions in 
British Columbia presided over by a member 
of its Court of Appeal. It is apparent that 
conditions have not been considered satisfac- 
tory elsewhere in Western Canada. 

It appears from statistics quoted in Mr. Jus- 
tice Turgeon’s report that Alberta is esti- 
mated to possess 87 per cent of all the coal of 
Canada; that British Columbia, which comes 
next, has less than one-fourteenth as much, 
and Saskatchewan, which follows next, has less 
than one-seventeenth as much; the rest of 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, possessing 
only a little over two per cent of the whole. 

The Board has had the advantage of the 
printed reports of the Provincial Mines Branch 
for the years 1932 and 1933 and has been given 
the opportunity of seeing the draft of the 
report for 1934, which has not yet come from 
the printers, for which courtesy it desires to 
express to the Mines Branch its appreciation. 

As already mentioned the Drumheller coal 
is used almost exclusively for domestic heat- 
ing purposes. There are two other important 
fields in Alberta producing coal of the same 
character, Edmonton in the north and Leth- 
bridge in the south. The Drumheller coal 
has, in consequence, sought its chief market 
outside of Alberta and has found it mainly in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In 1932 the 
total sales from the whole Drumheller area 
amounted to 1,225,803 tons, almost exactly 
half of the total sales of Alberta Domestic 
coal, and of that over 938,000 tons were sold 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In 1934 
the total sales had fallen to 1,017,373 tons and 
the sales in Saskatchewan and Manitoba to 
773,000. 

The Saskatchewan coal, which is produced 
in the southern part of the Province, is a 
lignite, which 25 years ago was not considered 
of a very high quality and not till 1911 was 
more than 200,000 tons a year produced. The 
Turgeon report points out that war conditions 
had a beneficial effect. by increasing produc- 
tion and by establishing that the coal could 
be made much more serviceable than had 
previously been supposed. The production 
had increased to over 579,000 tons in 1930 
and further to over 927,000 tons in 1933. 
While this increase of 60 per cent in produc- 
tion was taking place the production in 
British Columbia declined 44°5 per cent and 
that of Alberta 34 per cent. It is pointed out 
that in 10 years’ time the production of 
Saskatchewan coal may quite reasonably be 
expected to amount to 2,000,000 tons, which 
is little less than the total production of 
domestic coal in all of Alberta. Any such 
increase it is apparent will have a very serious 
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effect on the Drumheller mines because its 
market is the same as a large part of theirs. 
The outlook is certainly a rather gloomy one 
but though the situation is not a hopeful one 
it is perhaps not hopeless. There is a ray of 
hope to be found in a paragraph of the 
Turgeon report which states :— 

“The situation in Saskatchewan is such to- 
day that nearly all the large mines are operating 


at a loss, and that action must be taken, 
through government intervention if necessary, 


so to improve conditions as to enable these 


mines to continue in business upon a basis which 
shall be fair, not only to the mine owners, 
but to their employees and to the public. The 
closing down of these mines, or of a number of 
them, would injure the cause of labour and 
would soon work out detrimentally to the 
consuming public. So long as this misfortune 
can be avoided by reasonable means, such 
means should be resorted to.” 

It would seem that if the coal industry is 
to survive the price of coal must rise and it 
should in conformity with other increased 
prices. If it does not it would seem that as 
suggested there must be Government assist- 
ance in some form. 


It appears from the Dominion Statistics that 
the prices of Drumheller coal have fallen 
steadily from $4.13 in 1922 to $2.69 in 1933. 
The Board was furnished with confidential 
information from some of the mines from 
which it appeared that there was a further 
decrease in 1934-5 to as low a price as $2.48, 
45 cents below the price of 1932. If the price 
could be raised by even 25 cents a ton it would 
add 10 per cent to the revenue from sales or 
$133,000 dollars a year if the sales could be 
kept at the same volume. Many letters were 
produced from agents and dealers in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan warning that a drop in 
sales would almost certainly follow on an in- 
crease in price and it seems clear that an 
increase in price could not be effectively 
passed on to the consumers unless the Sas- 
katchewan coal and perhaps other fuels such 
as wood, which is being somewhat extensively 
used in Manitoba, oil, etc., made a correspond- 
ing increase. 

The coal industry has had its vicissitudes 
in other countries and in other times. Early 
in this century in New South Wales a new 
coal field having been opened, and competi- 
tion becoming injurious to the industry, the 
operators got together and made agreements 
to regulate the industry. It was sought to 
have the agreements declared illegal as in 
restraint of trade and as prohibited by certain 
Statutes. The case reached the Privy Council 
and is reported as Attorney General of 
Australia v. Adelaide Steamship Co. (1914) 
83 L. J. P.C. 84. Some of the remarks in the 
judgment of the P.C. quoted by Mr. Justice 
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Turgeon in his report seem quite apt for 
the purpose of this report. It is said: (p. 99). 

“Tt can never, in their Lordships’ opinion, 
be of real benefit to the consumers of coal 
that colliery proprietors should carry on their 
business at a loss, or that any profit which 
they make should depend on the miners’ wages 
being reduced to a minimum. Where these con- 
ditions prevail, the less remunerative collieries 
will be closed, there will be great loss of 
capital, miners will be thrown out of employ- 
ment, less coal will be produced, and prices will 
consequently rise until it becomes possible to 
re-open the closed collieries or open other 
seams. The consumers of coal will lose in the 
long run if the colliery proprietors do not 
make fair profits or the miners do not receive 
fair wages. There is in this repect a solidarity 
of interest between all members of the public. 
The Crown therefore cannot, in their Lord- 
ships’ opinion, rely on the mere intention to 
raise prices as proving an intention to injure 
the public. To prove an intention to injure 
the public by raising prices the intention to 
charge excessive or unreasonable prices must 
be apparent.” 


In failure of any concerted action by the 
parties concerned if the Dominion Government 
were to consider the situation as of such 
grave consequence as to constitute a menace 
to the well being of Canada unless treated as 
an emergency as it was during the war then 
prices could be made to harmonize with wages 
and vice versa, but any action by a Pro- 
vincial Government by itself alone can exer- 
cise no control over a market outside its 
boundaries. 

This then being the situation of the industry 
and the prospects of the operators it is neces- 
sary to consider shortly the situation and con- 
dition of the miners. 

A statement of all the men employed with 
the wages earned for one of the mines for both 
years April 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934, and 
Apnil 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, was put in 
evidence and it. shows clearly the seriousness of 
the situation as it affects the miners. 

As already mentioned there is little produc- 
tion during the warm weather. The Mines 
Branch 1933 report shows that for that year 
a little less than 3 per cent of the year’s pro- 
duction in the Drumheller field was mined in 
the months of May, June and July and includ- 
ing April and August less than 9 per cent. But 
even during the 7 months in which 91 per cent 
of the coal is mined the mine in question 
hoisted coal for only 98 days in 1933-34 or an 
average of 14 days a month. The contract 
miners made very good wages, the average of 
the 122 men employed being $7.65 a day but 
again though the mine worked for 98 days the 
average time worked by the miners was only 
604 days. The 64 Company men most of whom 
received the daily wage of $5 had a higher 
average of 84:6 days. But that only repre- 
sented $423 for the year’s wages while the 
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average of the contract miners was only a 
little more, being about $460, from which cer- 
tain deductions are made for powder and other 
supplies which reduce it to approximately the 
same as that for the Company men. 


The next year there were fewer men and 
though the average contract wage was not quite 
so high they had more days’ work and conse- 
quently earned more wages having an average 
for the contract men of 86-5 days work at an 
average wage of $7.20 gross and $6.80 net with 
a total earning of a little over $620 gross or 
$588 net. The average time for the Company 
men was 106 days which gave average earnings 
for the year of $530. 

No miner is permitted by law to be under- 
ground more than 8 hours for his day’s work. 
This means that in many cases, and it is so 
in the mine for which the wages are given, the 
miner works only about 7 hours. 


Even for such a hazardous occupation as 
mining is, there would not be ground for much 
complaint as regards the wages received for 
the time worked. No employer can be ex- 
pected to pay high wages and continue to pay 
them whether the employee works or not 
though no doubt in occupations which do not 
give constant employment a higher wage is to 
be expected. If the miners could find other 
employment for the five months when there is 
almost no work in the mines the problem 
would be solved but under present conditions 
there is no such employment to be found and 
many of the miners with families are on relief 
supported at public expense during the off 
season. 

The same problem presents itself in the 
Saskatchewan field where the wages are lower 
than in Drumheller, for the Turgeon report 
states that “the general attitude in respect 
to wages is not that the schedules of wages 
are too low but that the number of working 
days in the year are too few to allow them 
to make a fair annual wage.” 

It is difficult to see, however, how the 
number of working days can be substantially 
increased, by reason of the limit of the 
market and of the fact that there is little need 
for the coal in summer. An attempt has been 
made to reach the Eastern market which, if it 
could be successful, would greatly increase the 
output and the Dominion Government for 
several years has granted a subvention by 
bearing part of the cost of transportation, but 
though the market would be a large one, less 
than half of the coal used in all Canada 
being produced in Canadian Mines, yet the 
cost of transportation is so heavy as to make 
it difficult to sell at a price that can compete 
with imported coal. 
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Only 30,000 tons of Drumheller coal were 
sold in Ontario im 1934 and only about 2,000 
tons from all other mines producing domestic 
coal notwithstanding the Government assis- 
tance. One can see too that an increased 
market will hardly solve the essential problem. 
It may ameliorate the condition to some ex- 
tent if the price obtained for the coal is suffi- 
cient to make the production profitable to the 
operators, by enabling them to pay somewhat 
higher wages or more wages by working more 
days in the producing season without increas- 
ing the number of men employed, but it will 
not furnish employment for the men during 
the five months when little coal is being 
mined. 

The real problem is that of finding employ- 
ment for the miners during the off season. 

Two local merchants were called to give 
evidence as to the actual increase, in Drum- 
heller, in the cost of groceries and meats. The 
latter were shown to have had a very large 
increase in price since 1933, in few cases being 
less than 25 per cent and in some cases as 
high as 50 per cent and occasionally higher. 
In groceries and vegetables the increase had 
not been nearly as high, one of the chief items 
showing a substantial increase being potatoes 
which had increased from $1 to $1.65 a bag. 
It appeared that these potatoes were imported 
from Lethbridge. There would appear to be 
httle excuse for the necessity of importing into 
Drumheller vegetables which can be _ pro- 
duced there when hundreds of miners are 
without employment during the whole period 
during which they would be grown. Not 
merely should every miner be able to pro- 
duce enough vegetables for the use of his 
family but there could easily be raised a suffi- 
cient surplus to meet the requirements of the 
remainder of the population. In many cases 
the miners have sufficient garden space with 
their homes but there is ample unused land 
available near at hand if they have not. They 
could in this way not only save the money 
otherwise used to purchase vegetables for 
their own use but might receive some, perhaps 
substantial, assistance from a surplus which 
they could use to satisfy other needs. Such 
occupation would also help to avoid the rest- 
lessness and anxiety which are the usual 
accompaniments of unemployment. 

It may seem that this report has been 
travelling somewhat afield but it has been 
thought that a partial picture of the general 
situation would assist in furnishing a per- 
spective of the problem with which the Board 
is immediately concerned. 

Moreover Section 26 of the Act under which 
this Board functions provides that it shall 
take steps “for the purpose of fully and care- 
fully ascertaining all the facts and circum- 
stances, and shall also set forth such facts and 


circumstances, and its findings therefrom, in- 
cluding the cause of the dispute and the 
Board’s recommendation for the settlement 
of the dispute according to the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case.” 


It seems to the Board that under present 
conditions the time is not opportune for a 
change in wages. The depression which has 
existed for several years in a very marked 
degree shows some signs of lifting. So much 
so that the Dominion Government which 
several years ago cut all its employees’ 
remuneration by 10 per cent has just restored 
one-half of the reduction. There has been 
much legislation, both Provincial and Domin- 
ion, looking to the amelioration of social 
conditions, including the matter of unemploy- 
ment and as already indicated there is to be 
an expert inquiry into the general coal 
problem of the Province in the near future. 


In the argument submitted by Mr. Patrick, 
on behalf of the operators, after all the evi- 
dence thad been received, he states that while 
of opinion that the evidence justifies a re- 
duction, yet, in view of the conditions, and as 
a conciliatory offer in order to preserve 
harmony and good feeling, the operators are 
prepared to continue for the time being the 
wage scale presently in effect. The Board 
considers this attitude one highly to be com- 
mended as showing a proper spirit of goodwill 
towards their employees. Indeed the Board 
was particularly pleased to find during the in- 
quiry the state of good feeling that exists 
generally between the operators and the 
miners which augurs well for a solution of the 
difficulties and a settlement of the present 
dispute when each side can view with 
sympathy and the knowledge that has been 
derived from the Board’s investigation the 
attitude and situation of the other. 


No doubt Mr. Patrick, when referring to 
the present wage scale, is considering 
nominal wages but nominal wages and real 
wages are not necessarily the same. Five 
dollars is worth to the miner only what $5 
will buy which latter is the real wage. As 
already pointed out it will take more than 
$5.50 in currency to procure now of the 
essentials of living what $5 would procure 
when that figure was set as the daily wage of 
the miner, and as appears from what has al- 
ready been stated the cost of living has always 
been a factor in fixing the wage scale. 


Before this Board was appointed the parties 
referred the dispute to Mr. F. E. Harrison, the 
Western Representative, of the Department 
of Labour, who after investigation made the 
following proposals for a settlement. 


1. That the general clauses of the former 
contract be adopted without change. 
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2. That all contract wage rates and dead 
work should be increased seven per 
centum. 

3. That the day wage rates should be ad- 
vanced to conform with the attached 
schedule. 

4. That the rate in the clause of the present 
contract relating to the payment for 
handling of bone should be set at 6°7 
cents. 

5. That the inequalities be taken up for 
mutual adjustment with representatives 
of each party on the basis of no reduc- 
tion in the earning power of the men 
nor increase in the cost of production 
to the operator. 


In the attached schedule referred to the day 
rate wages are set out in detail for the 
various occupations and the proposed rates 
provide for increase of from 5 per cent to 
8 per cent. The rate proposed for bone in 
paragraph 4 is a reduction. 

When Mr. Harrison made these proposals 
he apparently knew, in a general way only, 
the financial results of the operations of the 
mines which have now been made known to 
the Board in particularity and which show 
that the mines are at present operating at 
a loss each year, there being spent for wages 
and other expenses a part, at least, of what 
the operators are justly entitled to set aside 
for depreciation and depletion and which, 
if not placed in reserve, may be used for 
necessary’ replacement and meeting other 
liabilities. Any increase beyond the rate at 
present paid will mean a further inroad on 
that fund and it can easily be seen that the 
operators’ view naturally is that that would 
be unjust to them. On the other hand the 
present wages measured in money are con- 
siderably lower than when they were set and 
that is a circumstance which has always been 
taken into consideration when wages are 
being adjusted and the miners quite naturally 
feel that it is unfair to them not to consider 
and allow for it now. “Substantial Justice ” 
which the Act calls for would seem to he 
between the two views and while recognizing 
the need to take into consideration the in- 
creased cost of living also realizing that the 
whole burden should not be thrown on the 
industry which is already carrying on at a 
loss. There are other reasons too why the 
miners should not receive full compensation 
for the increased cost of living besides the 
fact that they should bear their share of the 
burden for when reductions have been made 
in the past they have never been equal to 
the whole of the decrease in the cost of living 
and as has been already suggested the miners 
ean if they will by their own efforts help to 
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some extent in minimizing the effect of the 
increased living. costs even if they cannot 
obtain independent remunerative employment 
during the off season. 

It would seem that an increase in the 
monetary rate of wages by 5 per cent would 
be as much as could reasonably be expected 
and that can only be asked for from the 
operators by way of appeal to their generosity 
in these distressful times through which if we 
are to pass safely those who can help must 
aid those who need help for it will absorb 
nearly half of the amount that they are en- 
titled to set aside for depreciation and deple- 
tion unless there can be an increase in price 
or in output. 

The recommendation would, therefore, be 
that the proposals of Mr. Harrison be ac- 
cepted with the exception of paragraphs 2 
and 3 and 4 in lieu of which the increase of 
wages should be a level one of 5 per cent. 

It is realized that this recommendation can 
be accepted by both parties only if approached 
in a spirit of give and take but it is the 
earnest hope of the Board that its efforts to 
assist in a settlement of the dispute may not 
prove in vain but that on the contrary it may 
have made itself a real medium of conciliation. 

It is clear that any settlement under present 
conditions cannot be of a permanent character 
and instead of any new agreement being for 
a definite period it is recommended that no 
time be specified but that instead it be 
provided that either party may terminate it 
on the 31st of March in any year by giving 
at least one month’s previous notice, if on 
behalf of the employers, to the office of the 
U.M.W.A. District 18, if on behalf of the 
employees to the General Manager of one 
of the mines parties to the agreement. 

Before concluding the report it is desired 
to express the Board’s appreciation of the 
courtesy and assistance it has received from 
all parties concerned, both operators and 
miners, and particularly would it extend its 
thanks and congratulations to Mr. Levitt and 
Mr. Patrick for the able, fair, frank and honest 
manner in which the cases for the miners and 
the operators respectively were presented. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Se¢d.) HORACH HARVEY, 


Chairman. 
Cautaary, August 9, 1935. 


I concur in the principle of an increase in 
wages as found by the learned chairman on 
the basis of the increased cost of living since 
1933, when the agreement which expired on 
March 31, 1935, was negotiated, but find 
myself unable to agree with 5 per cent, it 
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being inadequate to meet this change in 
living costs. I believe that, in equity, miners 
are entitled to the 1982 wage scale and that 
the operators should adjust their affairs to 
meet that scale. But, on the basis of a com- 
promise, I feel that the least that should be 
granted the mine workers at this time are 
the proposals of Mr. F. E. Harrison, western 
representative of the Department of Labour, 
and already enumerated in this report but 
as the Chairman finds himself unable to 
recommend a further increase than 5 per 
cent, in order that there may be an effective 
report of the Board I concur in the recom- 
mendation signed by him. 


(Sgd.) A. J. MORRISON, 
Representative of the Employees. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable, 

The Minister of Labour. 

As I disagree with the majority of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation on 
the Question of increasing wages, I desire 
particularly to associate myself with the ex- 
pression of appreciation to all parties con- 
cerned contained in the concluding paragraph 
of the majority report. 

I concur in the decision of the Board dis- 
allowing all the claims other than the claim 
for increased wages. As the reasons which 
influenced the Board to disallow these items 
have been clearly set out in the majority re- 
port, it will be unnecessary to refer further to 
them and there remains for consideration only 
the claim for an increase in wages. 

As pointed out in the majority report the 
increase in wages asked for, if granted, would 
give the miners a larger sum than the total 
amount realized for the sales of coal, without 
leaving anything for such items as _ taxes, 
office salaries, royalties, selling costs, repairs 
and maintenance of plant and machinery, and 
such like expenses. 

An application leading to such a result 
could not have been sponsored by a respon- 
sible Trade union, had the facts been known 
beforehand. Indeed, from the opening brief 
presented to us by Mr. Livett, President of 
the U.M.W.A. District 18, it is clear that 
when bringing the application he was under 
the ampression that the capital invested in the 
eight mines concerned was being remunerated 
not only during the winter months, when the 
mines were working, but during the summer 
months as well His brief goes on to say that 
omitting this item “there will remain over a 
very large annual fund out of which may be 
met the cost of the living wage asked by the 
mine workers and a shorter working day as a 
means to greater regularity of employment.” 


This belief in a “Large Annual Fund” avail- 
able to pay a return on the capital invested 
in the mines concerned in the present appli- 
cation appears all through the evidence pre- 
sented on behalf of the miners, more than one 
of whom admitted that the capital invested 
was entitled to a fair return. 


The application as thus presented com- 
pletely broke down, when uncontradicted evi- 
dence was produced, that not only had the 
capital invested received no return for a 
number of years past, that there was no such 
“annual fund” as Mr. Levitt had alleged to 
have existed, but that on the contrary there 
had been a large deficit in the actual operating 
expenses of these eight mines during the two 
years since 1933 when the last adjustment of 
wages took place. 


Every fact set out in the Report of the 
majority of the Board points forcibly to the 
conclusion that wages should not be increased, 
if indeed, they should not be reduced. It is 
only by limiting our enquiry to a period 
between 1933 and 1935 and stressing a slight 
increase in the cost of living during these two 
years and by suggesting that wages which were 
real in 1933 became consequentially and 
correspondingly nominal in 1935, that justifi- 
cation is sought for the increase in the wage 
scale which the majority Report recommends. 


This raises three matters for consideration: 


1. Has there in fact been any, and if so 
what, increase in the cost of living to justify 
an increase in wages. 

2. Even if living costs have increased, are 
these eight mining Companies in a financial 
position to bear any increases in their pay 
rolls. 

3. Is there any hope of future improved 
conditions in the coal industry which would 
justify the Board in recommending an in- 
creased wage burden during the season now 
opening :— 

As to 1 above, the issues of the Lasour 
Gazette for May and June, 1935, give us a 
complete picture of the cost of living, from 
the pre-war period April, 1914, to the present 
year and in the following table is set out such 
cost of living at all appropriate dates, both 
for the Dominion of Canada and for the 
Province of Alberta and also the changes in 
wages at these mines during the period 
covered. 

As the miners have explained that their 
wages at present are spent chiefly on food, the 
figures taken from the Lasour GaAzeTTE are 
on the food basis. 

The wage figures are based on the day wage 
as 1t may be accepted that the wages of con- 
tract miners varied from time to time in 
approximately the same proportion. 
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Weekly cost of living based on 29 
staple foods.—Labour Gazette, 


May, 1935, pages 464 and 465 and Miners’ wages 


Labour Gazette, June, 1935, page 588 Day basis 
Aa Province of 
Dominion Albarta 
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than in 1926 (La- 1933. 
bour Gazette, June, 
1935.) 
A 82 11 36 10 56 
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From this table it will be seen that. the food 
cost of hving, for a family of five in the 
Dominion of Canada, for one week, was $7.51 
in April, 1914, and had been reduced to $7.50 
in April, 1935, but taking the Province of 
Alberta, the cost of living had been reduced 
from $7.99 in April, 1914, to $735. in April, 
1935. 

During this period day wages, which were 
$3.30 per day in April, 1914, gradually went 
up to $7.50 per day at the peak period of 
1920, and have since come down to only $5 
per day. The miners are getting now $5 per 
day as against $3.30 per day in 1914, while 
they have to pay only $7.35 per week for 
food for a family of five, as against $7.99 in 
the pre-war period. 

Coming to later periods, in June, 1920, when 
the day wage had been increased to $7.50, the 
weekly cost of food was almost $17 as against 
$7.35 now and if the wages were to be ad- 
justed downwards to correspond to this re- 
duction in living cost, they would to-day be 
less than $3.50 per day, instead of the $5 
which the miners are receiving. 

In 1925, when wages were fixed at $5.57, 
the food cost was about one and a half times 
the pre-war and also the 19385 figure. In other 
words, if the cost of living is the criterion, the 
wages which from 1925 to 1983 were $5.57 
per day, should be reduced by one-third, or 
to the daily wage rate of $3.70. 

Throughout these 20 years the attitude of 
the miners and their union on this question 
of cost of living has been entirely incon- 
sistent. From 1914 to 1920, when the cost 
of living was increasing, that fact was strenu- 
ously urged as justifying corresponding in- 
creases in wages. Such increases were 
invariably forthcoming and were both justi- 
fiable and rendered possible by the fact that 


the Government of the day had power during 
those war years, to correspondingly increase 
the price of coal and the coal consumers were 
financially able to bear such increases. 

But immediately reductions in the cost of 
living commenced to occur, the miners and 
their advisers repudiated the principle they 
had previously fought for, and strenuously 
opposed any reduction in wages based on: the 
reduced cost of living. 

In this connection we find, as set out in 
the majority report, that in 1922, the miners 
organized a successful strike to prevent any 
reduction in wages, although weekly cost of 
living had come down from $16.92 to $10.26 
in the period from June, 1920, to April, 1922. 

In 1924, when the cost of living remained 
approximately as in 1922 and notwithstanding 
that in the interval the sales of Drumheller 
coal had fallen by nearly 25 per cent, the 
men again went on strike to prevent a reduc- 
tion in wages corresponding to the decreased 
cost. of living, and continued this strike over 
a period of about six months, until the posi- 
tion of these Companies was so weakened 
that they were forced to agree to a wage 
scale which bore only a remote relationship 
to the reduction which had taken place in the 
cost of living. 

The further small reduction in wages agreed 
to in 1925 still left the wage scale far above 
any figure which could have been justified on 
the cost of living basis. 

The 1925 wages continued until 1983 when 
the men again refused to accept the principle 
that wages should be decreased in accordance 
with the reduction in the cost of living. As 
appears from the majority report of this 
Board the reduction in wages agreed to by 
the men in 1933 was only 9 per cent, although 
the decrease in the cost of essential foodstuffs 
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since 1926 was almost 40 per cent and the 
total decrease in the family budget was over 
26 per cent. The Lasour Gazerre for June, 
1935, showing the 1925 figures, demonstrate 
that the decrease in the cost of living since 
1925 was even greater than the majority 
report states. 

At Board of Inquiry held in 1932, when 
these mines were pressing for a reduction in 
wages based on reduced cost of living, which 
was then about 30 per cent below 1925, the 
principle of accepting the altered cost of 
living as a basis for wage reduction was 
rejected by my colleague on the present 
board, Mr. Morrison. 

It would appear, therefore, that the attitude 
of the miners has been consistent only in 
one particular, to accept alterations in cost 
of living as a basis for a change of wages 
only when an increased wage scale could be 
asked for on this ground, but to repudiate 
the principle entirely, even to the extent of 
a six months strike, when a reduction in the 
cost of living would call for a corresponding 
wage reduction. 

But even if the principle were accepted, and 
the period limited to the years 1933 to 1935, 
as is suggested, increases in cost of living 
would not justify the increase now recom- 
mended. The Lasour Gazette of May, 1935, 
shows the total weekly cost of a family 
budget of five, including food, fuel, light, 
rent, etc., to be 

In April, 1933.. og 15 74 

In April, 1935.. 15 97 

The increase is thus 23 cents per week or 
about 3 cents per day and affords no justifica- 
tion for adding 25 cents per day to the daily 
wage scale, and up to almost 45 cents per 
day in the case of miners doing contract work. 

2. The next question which arises is whether 
these eight companies could bear any increase 
in wages, even if such were justifiable on the 
merits. 

One of the points strenuously pressed 
by the miners and their representatives was 
that the operators had during later years, 
strongly represented that the industry could 
not carry on under the wage scale the miners 
were insisting on and that the industry itself 
was being driven into bankruptcy. Doubt 
was expressed by the miners as to the truth- 
fulness of these warnings and almost as to 
the honesty of the arguments that were 
advanced. 

How true these warnings were, and how 
inadequate the 1933 reduction to $5 a day, has 
since proved are forcibly corroborated by the 
financial statements of the eight companies 
concerned, for the two year period since these 
warnings and statements were made. 


As appears in the majority report, it was 
implied in the brief from the local unions set 
out as Exhibit 8; it was admitted by the 
miners’ representatives on the witness stand, 
and also in Mr. Levitt’s opening brief, that 
the capital invested in these mines was en- 
titled to some return. 

For the past two years, as indeed for a con- 
siderable time previously, not only was no 
return possible on the capital invested in any 
of these eight mines owing to the scale of 
wages in existence; but the actual position 
was so much worse that they are short by 
many thousands of dollars of their actual 
operating expenses. 

To present the picture accurately, 15 is 
better to take the figures from the evidence 
of the Chartered Accountant who presented 
them to us in the form of a consolidated profit 
and loss account. From his figures it appears 
that taking the expenses of these mines, in- 
cluding the present wage scales and making 
the allowances for depletion and depreciation, 
which the law of Canada authorizes and Char- 
tered Accountants have established: as fair and 
just, the losses of these eight mines during 
the two years from 1933 to 1935 have been 
over $125,000. That figure only includes an 
eight months period for one of the mines 
concerned and if figures for that mine are 
included for the two year period the losses for 
the two years exceed $146,000. 

These figures include items for depletion 
and depreciation. The item for depletion 
arises because at the end of a certain period 
the coal granted by the leases will have been 
used up and the capital invested in those 
leases will have disappeared. In many cases 
the Companies have paid large sums to 
various persons for their leases but as in 
some cases leases have been given direct 
from the Government merely on a rental 
basis, it is well to point out that even if the 
entire allowance for depletion were omitted 
from the accounts, these eight mining Com- 
panies would still show a large financial out 
of pocket loss on the past two year’s opera- 
tions. As much the greater loss occurred 
during the second year, it proves that the 
position of the Companies became substantially 
worse last year, when compared to the year 
before. 

When one comes to the item for allowance 
for depreciation the position is entirely differ- 
ent. Once the value of any piece of machinery 
or plant has been. written off under this depre- 
ciation item no further allowance for depre- 
ciation can be made, and the depreciation 
written off year by year is an actual operating 
outgoing, whether it be new money required 
to replace a piece of plant or machinery 
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during the year or merely as the loss for the 
year of a percentage of capital invested in 
plant and machinery. 

The majority report admits the substantial 
losses in the actual operating of these mines 
in the two years referred to but goes on to 
say “though both years show substantial 
losses 1t does not mean that the actual operat- 
ing outgo for the year was greater than the 
income.” 

So far as depletion is concerned this state- 
ment. may be correct as already pointed out, 
but with regard to depreciation the amount 
charged is just as much an outgoing as the 
miner’s wages for either the money is paid out 
to replace worn out plant and machinery, or 
capital invested in the plant and machinery 
has disappeared to that extent. In fact in 
the case of one of the mines, whose. depreci- 
ation account the Board looked into with 
some care, the amount expended last year 
on new plant, ete., to replace that which had 
become worn out or obsolete, was more than 
double the figure shown for depreciation in 
the accounts. We arrive then, at this extra- 
ordinary situation that although both the 
miners and their representatives admit that 
the capital invested in these mines should get 
something, which cannot be done under the 
present wage scale, and although the Board 
finds that large losses are being incurred 
which in the course of a short time, if con- 
tinued, must wipe out the capital itself, these 
eight Companies are now being recommended 
to consent to pay some $45,000 for increased 
wages during the coming season, a recom- 
mendation which, if they accept it, cannot 
do otherwise than speed! up the extermination 
with which they are threatened. 

To enable these eight mines to break even, 
they must somehow reduce their working ex- 
penses by about: $70,000 per year. Of these 
working expenses, as appears by the majority 
report, over 66 per cent is for wages, but in 
fact as appears by the evidence of the 
accountant who appeared before us, when 
salaries and Workmen’s Compensation, which 
is paid for the benefit of the miners, are 
taken into consideration, the percentage of 
wages and salaries was over 70 per cent of the 
price received for the coal during the season 
1933-34 and almost 72 per cent of the total for 
the year 1934-35. The witnesses for the oper- 
ators tell us that other outgoings, including 
expenditures on maintenance and upkeep, have 
been cut to the minimum and the only source 
from which the present losses can be made 
good is out of money now being disbursed 
for wages and salaries. 

Assuming these mines can maintain both 
prices and tonnage during the coming season, 


a reduction in the present wage scale of 
approximately 74 per cent would be necessary 
to enable them to break even, while to give 
effect to the further admission of the men 
that the capital invested is entitled to some 
return (put by one of the miners’ witnesses 
at 3 per cent) at least a further 5 per cent 
reduction in the wage scale would be required. 

It is in the face of facts such as these that 
the eight Companies, who in the interests 
of peace have gone so far as to say they 
would carry on under their present wage scale 
for another year, and incur a further $70,000 
loss similar to that of last year, are now 
recommended to bear an additional loss of 
$45,000 which they must do if the majority 
report of this Board giving this increase in 
wages is to become effective. 

If this additional $45,000 could be secured 
for the men, some justification for the im- 
poverishment of the operators might be 
urged, but in my view the men will lose 
considerably more than this sum owing to loss 
in the number of days work which will be 
available. Divided amongst the men em- 
ployed, this $45,000 will give an additional 
$30 per man during the entire season, assum- 
ing the number of days work could be kept 
up to the last season’s standard. This repre- 
sents about four or five days pay on the 
average. 

Now an exhibit filed on behalf of the 
operators showed that during the past two 
years there had been an increase of about 
9 per cent in the number of days worked by 
these eight mines, and the report of the 
majority of the Board shows that during the 
past season there was an increase of $116,000 
or 15 per cent in the total wages paid to 
miners as compared with the previous season. 

There is no doubt this increase in work was 
the result of the greater tonnage of coal 
which these eight companies were able to sell, 
owing to the reduced coal prices resulting 
from the lowering of wages in 1938. 

It necessarily follows that the proposed 
$45,000 increase in costs in these eight mines 
must result in decreased tonnage if competing 
fields maintain their present wage scales and 
prices. 

Assuming that only the extra tonnage 
secured last season is lost, a very optimistic 
assumption in my opinion, it would mean 
that the men will get $116,000 less in wages 


‘during the season represented by days work 


lost and only $45,000 of this will come back 
to them in the shape of wage increase recom- 
mended. 

If this be even approximately a true pic- 
ture next season will see a loss of at least 
$70,000 in the wages distributed by these eight 
mines. 
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I do not feel one whit less interested in the 
welfare of these miners than any member of 
the Board, and for this reason cannot help 
uttering a warning against the decision which 
must reduce total wages as above shown, 
which may put some or all of these mines out 
of existence, and which may deprive the 
miners of work which at present is giving 
them from $5 to $8 per day, when the Board 
is unable to suggest any alternative employ- 
ment for them or any hope other than the 
pittance of about $1 per day which can be 
got when they go on relief. 

3. It remains to consider whether there are 
any circumstances which would hold out a 
hope of betterment: for the coming year suffi- 
cient to justify the Board in recommending 
the owners to take the risk of increased wage 
outgoings. 

The majority of the Board find that these 
eight mines “cannot carry on indefinitely even 
under the present conditions.” Are conditions 
then, likely to improve im the coal industry in 
Drumheller or even to remain during the 
coming season as good as they were last year? 

The evidence of Professor Pitcher, who is 
entirely independent of the struggles of the 
coal industry, gave the Board an impressive, 
if very gloomy picture. He gave as his 
opinion that the coal industry of the world is 
sick and “of Canada is very sick” and stated 
he saw only a very gloomy future. He stated 
that in Alberta there is development and 
equipment enough to enable 20 of the mines 
to supply all requirements instead of the 270 
now existing, but stated further that if you 
amalgamated so as to let 20 do the work you 
would have to put out of work permanently, 
many of the miners and that it would be a 
boomerang to Jabour. He further stated that 
an increase in wages in Drumheller would not 
likely result in an increase in wages in the 
Estevan fields. 

As pointed out in the majority report the 
chief competitors of the Drumheller field are 
Edmonton in the North, Lethbridge in the 
South and the Estevan mines in Saskatche- 
wan. There is in addition steadily increasing 
competition from the mines in Sheerness. 

As in consequence of the scarcity of money, 
the tendency is towards reduced prices and 
lower priced coal, the most serious competi- 
tors are the Edmonton, Estevan and Sheer- 
ness fields. 

Throughout Northern Alberta and parts of 
Saskatchewan the competition from Edmon- 
ton coal, is intense, and it is difficult for the 
Drumheller field to face more than a narrow 
spread in price as against the Edmonton coal. 
Yet what do we find? That the very trade 
union which negotiated an agreement two 
years ago with these eight mines on a basis 


of $5 daily, negotiated a year later an agree- 
ment at $4 per day for the Edmonton field, 
thus leaving Drumheller in the position of 
having to pay 25 per cent higher wages than 
the Edmonton field. The union now seeks to 
increase that injustice by means of the present 
application for a still greater differential. 

It will scarcely be suggested that the miner 
in Edmonton needs less food, or can buy 
cheaper than a miner similarly employed in 
the Drumheller fields and therefore this Ed- 
monton wage agreement must mean that in 
the opinion of the union $4 a day represents 
a fair day’s wage for the miners or alterna- 
tively that it was all that could be fairly got 
out of the coal. Either alternative is fatal to 
the argument for an increase in Drumheller 
wages. If the $4 a day is a fair wage in Ed- 
monton, it is a fair wage in Drumheller. If, 
on the other hand, it is accepted as being all 
that can be got out of the Edmonton coal it 
is equally clear that less than $5 per day is all 
that can be got out of Drumheller coal, as is 
clearly established by the results of the last 
two years’ working, and no suggestion has 
been made from any source that it is possible 
at present to increase Drumheller prices. 

With reference to the Estevan field, the 
wages are still lower than they are in the 
Edmonton field. As pointed out by Professor 
Pitcher an increase in Drumheller wages 
would not increase wages in the Estevan field. 
The mines which employ miners to any 
large extent in the Estevan field are subject 
to intense competition from the steam shovel 
mining company which operates there, and 
which can produce coal more cheaply than the 
mines working with human labour, and until 
there is some legislation in Saskatchewan 
fixing the price at which coal must be sold 
by the mines operating steam shovel systems, 
wages cannot be increased in the other 
Kstevan mines without closing them down 
and putting the men at present employed 
there out of work. 

So far from Drumheller being able to im- 
crease prices as against the Estevan mines, 
the position is exactly the opposite. As 
pointed out in the majority report the Este- 
van mines increased their production by. 
practically 350,000 tons between 1930 and 1933 
as appears from the report of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Turgeon. 

This in itself is sufficiently alarming, but 
witnesses who gave evidence before Mr. Jus- 
tice Turgeon expected this increase to con- 
tinue at the rate of about 100,000 tons per 
year. The estimate of 100,000 tons annual 
increase was based on prices then in existence 
and it can well be accepted that this esti- 
mated increase, practically every ton of which 
must be taken away from the Alberta mines, 
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will be much greater if the price of Drum- 
heller coal has to be increased by 20 cents or 
25 cents per ton. Every increase in the price 
of Drumheller coal enlarges to a corre- 
sponding extent the natural market for Este- 
van coal and decreases the possibility of 
selling Alberta coal in competition. 

The Sheerness field, which has recently 
adopted the steam shovel method, of mining 
coal, increased its production from 24,000 tons 
in 19383 to 64,000 tons in 1934, an increase of 
over 150 per cent and so far as can be foreseen 
will be responsible for intensified competition 
in the coming season. 

Competition such as this would be bad 
enough, but it by no means completes the 
picture. As Professor Pitcher points out in 
his evidence, power plants now get about 35 
per cent more efficiency owing to new ma- 
chinery, a situation which he says enables 
substitute and lower priced fuels to improve 
their position. In addition he refers us to the 
use of sawdust as a fuel at Vancouver and 
the use of gas in large centres such as Calgary 
and Edmonton. In connection with this latter 
source of competition, even during the time 
the Board was sitting there were announce- 
ments in the newspapers of new gas wells 
both at Lloydminster and Vegreville, which 
will eliminate these towns as markets for 
Drumheller coal. 

Additional to this outside competition there 
are nine mines in the Drumheller area, who 
are not parties to the present application, 
whose employees are not members of the 
union which makes this application, and 
whose wages or selling prices cannot be con- 
trolled in any way, by the eight mines now 
being dealt with. 

To try and meet competition the Drum- 
heller operators have made reductions in the 
price of their coal far in excess of the re- 
ductions made in the miners’ wage scale. 

As appears by the majority report the price 
of coal was reduced from $4.13 in 1922 to 
$2.69 in 1933, but even since 1932 the price 
has been reduced from $2.93 to approxi- 
mately $2.48. This has been done not chiefly 
on account of the competition within the 
Drumheller field itself but because of the 
outside competition above referred to, and 
this outside competition cannot be controlled 
or affected even by the entire seventeen mines 
operating in Drumheller, much less by the 
eight mines who are subject to this appli- 
cation. 

In the report of the majority of the Board 
the hope is held out that if the price could 
be raised even 25 cents a ton it will give an 
increased revenue of about $133,000 a year. 

It cannot be suggested for a moment that 
slack or small coal would bear this or indeed 
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amy increase in the price and to raise the 
additional revenue of $133,000 per year which 
the majority of the board contemplate would 
mean increasing the cost of Lump coal, which 
is approximately 60 per cent of the entire out- 
put, by about 45 cents a ton, and this, im the 
opinion of anyone who understands the Al- 
berta coal industry, would mean such a re- 
duction in the output of these eight mines as 
would put most of their men out of work at 
once, and themselves out of business during 
the season: The increase in wages of 5 per 
cent recommended by the majority of the 
Board must similarly come out of the price 
of Lump coal. To anyone acquainted with 
the mdustry it is well known that the price 
of small coal, Stove, Nut, Pea or Slack, ete. 
cannot be increased. Putting the increase on 
the Lump coal will mean an increase of more 
than 20 cents per ton and I personally have 
no doubt whatever, that any such increase in 
their selling price, must result in a further 
large decrease in the output of coal from the 
Drumheller field and a decrease in the number 
of days the men can work, and in the total 
wages they will receive. 

A further outlay will be forced on these 
mines by the provisions of the Employment 
Insurance Act recently passed: These being 
the facts and this Board being enjoined by 
the Act to make its recommendation accord- 
ing to the merits and substantial justice of 
the case, the Board in my opinion can come 
to no other conclusion than that set out in 
the majority report that “the time is not 


opportune for a change in wages.” With that 
statement I fully agree. 
Notwithstanding this statement the 


majority of the Board have decided to recom- 
mend the increase of 5 per cent referred to. 
Two extraneous factors are relied on to justify 
the increase. One of these factors is that Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, Western representative of the 
department of Labour, made suggestions for 
an increase. It is obvious however, that Mr. 
Harrison did not have the evidence now 
before us nor could he have known at the 
time he made his suggestions that these mines 
had operated for the previous two years at 
such an enormous loss, because from Mr. 
Levitt’s opening brief it 1s clear that even he, 
who was engaged in the negotiations through-~ 
out, remained until the hearing of this case 
under the impression that instead of a loss, 
there was some large annual profit fund out of 
which increased wages could be paid. 

The second factor relied on is that an in- 
crease of 5 per cent could be asked for from 
the operators “by way of appealing to their 
generosity in these distressful times, through 
which if we are to pass safely, those who can 
help must aid those who need help.” 
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The great fallacy underlying this appeal is 
the assumption that those who operate these 
eight mines and the unfortunate people who 
have invested their money in them, are in a 
position to carry the men who are employed in 
them, whereas many of the people concerned 
may be in greater distress than the minens. 

If general legislation were possible, either 
to regulate the industry in the Provinces in 
which these mines have their markets or in 
the Dominion of Canada in general, it would 
be perfectly fair to say that miners should 


have increased wages and that the price of. 


coal should be increased accordingly, though 
how far this would be fair to the consumer 
who throughout this enquiry has been entirely 
left out of consideration, I cannot say. It is 
one thing to be generous out of one’s own 
resources, but to endeavour to coerce these 


eight mines into contributing over $45,000 this 
season in the name of generosity when no 
such increase can be justified by the facts or 
on any business basis, is, In my opinion, un- 
fain to the mines concerned, will result in 
actual loss to the miners and is likely to raise 
hopes which cannot be fulfilled over any ex- 
tended period. 

For these reasons I think the most that the 
men can expect is the fair and generous offer 
made by the operators at the close of the 
proceedings to bear the loss of leaving the 
wage scale as it at present stands during the 
coming season. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L..R..«LIPSETT, 


Representative of Employers. 
August 9, 1935. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1935 


fe following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for August, 1935, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











+ Number of | Time loss 
Date awe per employees | in working 

Oana | igolved days 
BAI a OO Oe occ a peas 20 7,573 49, 429 
SJuly,) 19351). ORS 25 7,355 67,888 
Ae syd SA reyes fin iter 31 13,263 75,660 


pe ty esl) ee St 
*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The increase in the number of workers in- 
volved in strikes and lockouts, while the num- 
ber of disputes and the time loss showed de- 
creases, was due to the occurrence of three 
disputes involving relatively large numbers of 
employees for very short periods, namely 
women’s cloak and suit workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., cotton factory workers at Three Rivers, 
P.Q., and coal miners at Cumberland, in Van- 


couver Island. The strike of longshoremen 
at Vancouver and the sympathetic strike of 
various water transportation classes of workers 
at Vancouver and other ports accounted for 
most of the time loss for the month, as in 
July. In August, 1934, two-thirds of the time 
loss was due to two strikes of men’s clothing 
factory workers and dressmakers in Montreal, 
P.Q., while fourteen other disputes involved 
from one hundred to eight hundred workers 
and caused most of the remaining time loss 
and the other disputes affected small numbers 
of workers, 

Eleven disputes, involving 1,936 workers, 
were carried over from July, and nine disputes 
commenced during August. Of these twenty 
disputes eleven terminated during the month, 
five being in favour of the employers involved 
one ending in favour of the workers involved, 
compromise settlements being reached in four 
cases, while the result of one is recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of August, therefore, 
there were nine disputes in progress recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: two disputes 
of women’s clothing factory workers in Mont- 
real, P.Q.; two disputes of compositors in 
Calgary, Alta.; compositors, Winnipeg, Man.; 
furniture factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; long- 
shoremen, Powell River, B‘C.; longshoremen, 
Vancouver, B.C.; and water transport workers, 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, etc., B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
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as to three such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1982, 
two employers; and moulders, Peterborough, 
Ont., February 27, 1934, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute, involving 32 employees in 
‘a shingle mill at New Westminster, B.C., for 
twenty minutes on August 9, occurred. The 
demand of the employees for an increase in 
plece rates for work on shingles for shipment 
to the United States was granted. 

A minor dispute involving men loading a 
boat occurred at Amherstburg, Ont., on August 
9. Unemployed workmen objected when a 
steamship company brought longshoremen 
from Windsor to load the boat and prevented 
them from working. As a result of concilia- 
tion by municipal officials, it was arranged 
that the Amherstburg. men would be engaged. 
Being offered 30 cents per hour, they demanded 
-40 cents and after an hour this was agreed to 
and forty-two men went to work. 

A strike of harvesters in the vicinity of 
Taber, Alta., on August 24, has been reported 
in the press but particulars have not been 
received. The strikers are reported to have 
demanded $3 per day as against $2 and $2.50 
offered. On July 30 it is stated, harvesters 
held a conference at Lethbridge and agreed 
upon a wage scale at $2.50 per ten-hour day 
for stooking and $3 per eleven-hour day for 
threshing, with 50 cents per hour overtime. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Quarry AND LIMEKILN WorkKeErS, GUELPH, 
Ont—As a result of mediation by an official 
of the Ontario Department of Labour this 
dispute, which began on July 17, was settled 
and work was resumed on August 7. It is 
reported that hours of labour and wage rates 
were unchanged but that improvements in 
working conditions were made. 


BAKERY EMPLOYEES, WINNIPEG, Man.—This 
dispute, an alleged lockout, involving three 
employees in one bakery, commenced on July 
29 but was reported to the Department too 
late for inclusion in the August issue of the 
Labour Gazette. Am agreement with the 
Food Workers’ Industrial Union is reported 
to have expired on July 5 and it appears that 
three bakers who demanded wages and 
reduced hours, in accordance with the Union 
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scale, were discharged and the remaining 
employees formed a partnership. The plant 
was picketed and three of the pickets were 
arrested in connection with intimidation and 
damage to the property of the company. By 
August 15 the establishment was closed and 
the dispute is recorded as terminated from 
that date. 


Composirors, ‘CauGgAry, Autra—Reference 
was made in the Lasour Gazerre for August. 
page 725, to a dispute involving a number 
of compositors in one newspaper printing 
establishment, alleged to have been discharged 
on July 8 because they refused to join a 
new union with which the employer had signed 
an agreement providing for the continuation 
of the forty-five hour week. No settlement 
of the dispute was reported by the end of the 
month. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B-C—On Aug- 
ust 29 the representative of the Department 
of Labour brought the parties to this dispute 
together in a joint. conferénce but a settle- 
ment was not reached. The employers offered 


‘to re-employ some of the strikers but refused 


to make an agreement with the union. Early 
in September, in accordance with section 65 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


“Mr. Justice Davis of the Supreme Court of 


Canada was appointed under the Inquiries 
Act as a Royal Commissioner to investigate 
and report on the dispute. During the month ‘ 
from time to time some of the workers who 
had replaced the strikers were reported to 


have been attacked by pickets and sympathiz- 


ers, some of the latter being arrested. Toward 
the end of the month Jongshoremen at ports 
on the Pacific coast in the United States voted 
not to handle cargo from Vancouver. 


CoastaL LoncGsHOoREMEN, Surps’ Crews, 
Sure Liners, Boom Loa Workers, ETc., 
VANCOUVER, VicTor14, NEw WESTMINSTER, 


CHEMAINUS, Erc., B:C—This strike, in sym- 
pathy with that of longshoremen at Van- 
couver, was unterminated at the end of the 
month but it was reported that practically 
all the striking longshoremen at New West- 
minster and Victoria had been replaced and 
also that members of ships’ crews who ceased 
work had been replaced. The crews of a num- 
ber of United States ships in the port. of Van- 
couver were reported to have refused to work 
the ships. They were then discharged and re- 
turned to the United States. Some pickets at 
New Westminster were arrested on charges of 
wilful damage to property, assault andi carry- 
ing dangerous weapons. 

Coat Miners, CuMBERLAND, B/C—Em- 
ployees in one colliery, objecting to the intro- 
duction of contract rates for certain miners 
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instead of datal wage rates, held a mass meet- 
ing of the miners on August 6, it being stated 
that the manager had refused to discuss the 
change.» The management, however, had 
notified the committee that as this would 
close the mine for the day it was in violation 
of the section of the agreement regarding 
stoppages and suggested that the meeting be 
called on an idle day. The committee was 
also notified that if the agreement were 
violated in this way, being the second time, 
the mine would be closed indefinitely. At 
the suggestion of the Minister of Mines for 
British Columbia, the management met the 
committee on August 11 and notified them 
that consideration would be given to re-open- 
ing the mine but that only sufficient men to 
operate the mine would be employed. Work 
was resumed on August 12, for the night shift, 
300 being employed and more to be taken 
on later. The employees were also notified 
to elect a committee to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. The miners then telegraphed the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour requesting the estab- 
lishment of a Conciliation Board, and were 
asked for further information. On receipt of 
this the western representative of the Depart- 
ment was notified to mediate in the dispute. 


Coat Miners, Sypney Mines, N'S.—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work for one 
shift under the impression that one worker 
was being suspended for disobeying orders. 
This worker being employed on the next 
regular shift, work was resumed. 


Suor Facrory Workers, Gavt, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
August 20 demanding an increase in wages, 
piece rates, under a new system of operation. 
As a result of negotiations work was resumed 
on August 24, the management having agreed 
to improve conditions from time to time as 
the new system was tried out. 


WomEn’s ‘CLoTHING Factory WorKERS 
(Croaks & Svurrs), Monrrear, P.Q—Em- 
ployees, numbering about 2,000 in about 


eighty establishments, ceased work on August 
8 to secure the acceptance of a union agree- 
ment by all employers. The agreement 
‘between the Association of Manufacturers of 
Cloaks, Suits and Ladies Garments and the 
International Union of Ladies) Garment 
Workers had expired on July 1 and a new 
agreement for two years had been negotiated 
providing for certain increases in wages, the 
continuation of the forty-four hour week 
until December 31, with forty hours there- 
after. A number of employers, about twenty, 
refused to sign the agreement so a stoppage 
in all shops from August 8 to August 12 was 
decided upon. Application to have the agree- 


ment made binding on all employers and 
workers in the Montreal area under the Que- 
bee Collective Labour Agreements Act was 
made. On August 12 work was resumed by 
1,600 employees in sixty-five establishments 
including five the proprietors of which had 
previously refused to accept the agreement; 
and on August 13, 200 employees resumed 
work in five additional establishments, leaving 
only about 100 employees and five establish- 
ments still involved. At the end of the month 
a settlement in these had not been reported. 


Corton Factory Workers, Three Rivers.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on August 26 against the replacement of certain 
men by girls, demanding recognition of the 
United Textile Workers of America. As a 
result of conciliation by the Mayor of Three 
Rivers work was resumed on August 28, 
married men and those supporting families 
being re-engaged, the management agreeing 
to recognize a committee of employees but 
not the union. 


FurNITURE Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont—Employees in nine establishments 
ceased work on August 22, to secure a renewal 
of the agreement which had expired. (Labour 
Gazette, October, 1984, page 964). After one 
day, work was resumed in six establishments, 
employing about one hundred workers, the 
employers having renewed the agreement, and 
in two other establishments by August 24. In 
the remaining shop the strike was reported 
to be not effective. An additional shop has 
been affected by a strike since May 16 as 
listed elsewhere in this article. 


Mars_e Serrers, Toronto, Onr.—Employees 
of four marble, tile and terrazo contractors 
ceased work on August 14, an agreement 
between the marble contractors section of the 
Toronto Building and Construction Associa- 
tion and the Marble Setters’ Local of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America not having been 
reached. The previous agreement had expired 
in 1934 but the wages and working conditions 
had been continued unchanged. In negotiat- 
ing a new agreement the union proposed an 
increase in wages to $1.15 per hour while the 
contractors proposed a reduction in wages 
from $1.10 per hour, with six hours per day 
and thirty hours per week, to $1.00 per hour, 
eight hours per day and forty hours per week. 
The employees secured work with other con- 
tractors andi the employers involved requested 
the intervention of the Department of Labour. 
The Toronto representative of the Depart- 
ment was immediately notified to deal with 
the dispute but found that it had already 
been settled by direct negotiations and work 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1935* 


Industry, 
occupation and locality 


Number 


of 


workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 





Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1935. 





Minine, Etc.— 
Quarry and limekiln workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta. 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man. 


Compositors, Calgary, Alta. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
ee ae Powell River, 


Longshoremen, Vancouver, 


Coastal longshoremen, ships’ 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminister, 
Chemainus, etc., B.C. 

TRADE— 
Dairy drivers, Hamilton, Ont... 


13 


700 
1,000 


10 


59 |Commenced July 17, 1935; for increased wages, 


35 


1,000 


500 
1,000 


500 


338 


1,000 


12,000 
15,000 


reduced hours and union agreement; terminated 
August 7, 1935; compromise. 


Alleged lockout; commenced July 29, 1935; re 
increased wages and reduced hours; terminated 
August 15, 1935; indefinite. 


Commenced July 29, 1935; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in wages; 
unterminated. 

Alleged lockout; commenced April 7, 1935; re 
employment of members of one union only; 
unterminated. 

Alleged lockout; commenced July 8, 1935; re 
employment of members of one union only; 
unterminated. 

Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition and 
union wage scale; unterminated. 

Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 
agreement; unterminated. 

Commenced June 15, 1935; in sympathy with long- 
shoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 5, 
1935; unterminated. 


100 |Commenced June 27, 1935; for ‘‘closed shop’’ union 


agreement; lapsed early in August, 1935; in favour 
of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1935. 


Minine Etc.— 
Coal miners, Cumberland, B.C. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Galt, 
Ont. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 
Cotton factory workers, Three 
Rivers, P.Q. 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building, etc.— 
Marble setters, Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Steamship crews, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River. 
TrRaDE— 
Dairy employees, Toronto, Ont. 


500 


450 


182 


2,000 
2,100 


200 


20 


35 


2,500 


450 


728 


7,500 
6,300 


300 


80 


14 


Commenced Aug. 7, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated Aug. 12, 1935; in favour 
ot employer. 

Commenced Aug. 15, 1935; against alleged sus- 
pension of worker; terminated Aug. 15; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 20, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 23, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Aug. 8, 1935; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 

Commenced Aug. 26, 1935; against replacement of 
men by girls and for union recognitiion; termin- 
ated August 28, 1935; compromise. 

Commenced Aug. 22, 1935; for renewal of union 
agreement; terminated Aug. 24, 1935; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 14, 1935; against reduced wages 
and increased hours; terminated Aug. 21, 1935; 
compromise. 


Commenced Aug. 9, 1935; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and improved conditions; termina- 
ated Aug. 10, 1935; in favour of employer. 

Commenced Aug. 15, 1935; against reduction in 
wages and for union agreement; terminated Aug. 
15, 1935; in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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resumed on August 22, An agreement, signed 
on August 21 providing for substantially the 
same wages and working conditions as the 
previous agreement, is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 


STEAMSHIP Crews, Great LAKES & Sr. 
LAWRENCE River—A number of steamships at 
various ports between Fort William, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., were delayed for a few hours 
on August 9 when some of the members of 
their crews ceased work in response to a strike 
called by the National Seamen’s Association. 
The union officers had demanded that the 
steamship companies should negotiate an 
agreement with increased wages and improve- 
ments in working conditions but the latter 
had refused, stating that the union did not 
represent am appreciable percentage of the 
employees. The union officers proposed $50 
per month for deckhands as against $35 and 
$40 per month stated to be paid on most of 
the ships, except the oil tankers where $50 
was generally paid, claiming that deckhands 


on United States ships on the Great Lakes 
were paid $70 per month and upward for an 
eight-hour day, whereas in Canada hours were 
twelve per day with excessive extra work 
without additional pay and there were also 
many unsatisfactory working conditions. Out 
of 3,000 employees only 150 are reported to 
have ceased: work and most of these resumed 
work in a few hours. 


Darry EMPLOYEES, Toronto, Ont—Milk 
drivers and plant employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on August 15, the agree- 
ment between the employer and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers having expired on 
July 7, and efforts to negotiate a new agree- 
ment having been unsuccessful. The employer 
had proposed wage reductions for the plant em- 
ployees. Work was resumed after four hours, 
an agreement with the same conditions as 
before having been reached. The agreement 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1934. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 46 and 12 were in progress from the pre- 
vious month, making a total of 58 disputes in 
progress for the month involving 27,100 
workers with a time loss of 114,000 working 
days for the month. 

Of the 46 disputes beginning in July, 8 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 11 over 
other wage questions, 14 over questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 


or persons, 7 over questions respecting working 
arrangements and 6 over questions of trade 
union principle. During the month, settle- 
ments were reached in 36 disputes, of which 
9 were settled in favour of workers, 12 in 
favour of employers and 15 resulted in com- 
promise settlements. In the case of 6 other 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


A strike of omnibus and coach drivers and 
conductors in various centres began July 25 
and following days, involving in all 2,500 
workers. The dispute was over the dissatis- 
faction of workers with new time schedules. 
Work was resumed July 28. 


France 


Early in August strikes are reported to 
have occurred at naval arsenals at Toulon, 
Brest, Cherbourg and L’Orient and also strikes 
of crews of vessels at L’Havre and St. Nazaire 
in protest against wage reductions decreed by 
the Government. Riots occurred at Toulon 
and disturbances at other places, but work 
was resumed after two or three days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 158, and 159 were in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 317 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
119,000 workers with a time loss of 1,575,000 
working days for the month. 
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A strike of 3,200 textile workers employed 
by one company with mills in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island continued from 
June 29 to August 5 when work was resumed 
at the same wage rates as before, but with 
provision for future discussion of the wages 
question. 

The shipbuilders’ strike at Camden, New 
Jersey, which began May 11 and which was 
mentioned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, terminated August 27, when both 


parties agreed to accept the suggestion of the 
President of the United States to refer the 
dispute to an arbitration board appointed by 
him. 

On August 27, a strike of shipping clerks 
began in the ladies garment industry in New 
York City. It was reported that about 12,000 
were involved by September 3. The demands 
were for higher wages with a standard mini- 
mum wage and shorter hours. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, 19353. 


N the annual census of manufacturing in- 
dustries in Canada the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics secures data as to numbers of 
establishments, capital invested, quantity and 
value of production, raw materials, fuel and 
power, numbers of employees, total salaries 
and wages, and also as to hours of labour. 
For each establishment information is re- 
quired as to the number of employees on 
wages in the month of highest employment 
whose working hours per week are forty hours 
or less, forty-one to forty-three, forty-four, 
etc. From 1924 to 1930 the information 
secured was as to the numbers working eight 
hours per day or less, nine hours, ten hours 
and over ten hours per day. The figures so 
secured were published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1927, page 105; October, 1929, 
page 1189; December, 1932, page 1096; Sep- 


tember, 1933, page 955; and September, 1934, 
page 890. 

From the census of manufacturers in 1933, 
information as to numbers of establishments, 
capital, employees, salaries, wages, etc., was 
given in the Lapour Gazerre for April, 1935, 
on page 338. A table showing the numbers 
of employees and total wages and salaries paid 
in other industries for which the Bureau 
secures data annually was included. The 
figures as to hours worked in the manufactur- 
ing industries are now available and appear 
in the following tables. 

Table I shows the numbers of wage-earners 
working specified hours in all manufacturing 
industries by provinces for all Canada. Table 
II shows the numbers of wage-earners working 
specified hours in each group of industries and 
in each of the important industries in each 
group. 


Taste I.— HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1933 
































Total 

Number of wage-earners whose regular hours per week were: number 
Province — of 

40 or Over | wage- 
less | 41-48] 44 45-47 48 49-50 | 51-53 | 54 55 | 56-59 | 60 60 | earners 
Prince Edward Island..... 541 39 104 31 262 27. 50 405 47 33 629 4 2,172 
INOvVarSCotiai: ce’ <s1 oo 2,031 330 880 282). 2,379) - ¥,. 135 629} 3,017) 1,384] 1,639) 4,646 331} 18,683 
New Brunswick........... 2,516 121 474 867; 2,716) 2,005 524] 2,103 162 820) 3,155 350} 15,813 
CODEC». dries See eshs..h. oe Ss 23,623) 3,600] 16,411} 9,098) 23,776} 21,403) 5,553] 6,429] 29,501) 4,564] 20,175) 3,769] 167,902 
ONTATION oe shits AG is Stic os 42,242] 5,271) 35,688] 20,186] 29,814] 42,673] 8,208] 12,554] 13,847) 5,960) 15,058) 7,073) 238,574 
Manitoba. i+. tsan4 i sabes 5,712 290} 4,121} 1,788) 3,427) 1,140 343 956 217 488] 1,297 158} 19,887 
Saskatchewan............. 623 36 552 78} 1,080 202 194 490 85 202 985 251 4,778 
RID OR EASE cr Gtecsiadie is crates 8 2,507 318} 1,471 350} 2,265 229 171 $69 117 414) 1,854 54; 10,719 
British Columbia......... 6,183} 372} 5,679} 1,193) 14,940 963} 565) 2,931 152} 903 484} 329} 34,694 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1934 
Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


HE seventeenth annual report of the 
British Columbia Department of La- 
bour reviews the administrative activities of 
the. department during the year ended 
December 31, 1934. Established under the 
Department of Labour Act of 1917, the De- 
partment is empowered to require trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organi- 
zations to supply information as to their 
rules and practices; to require employers to 
furnish reports as to their employees re- 
garding hours of work, wages, etc., and to 
obtain from any available source information 
as to the cost of living, the relation of prices 
to labour, and industrial conditions in the 
province. Also, under departmental ad- 
ministration are the Employment Offices and 
Factories Act. 

By legislation enacted in 1934 a Board of 
Industrial Relations, of which the deputy 
minister of labour is chairman, administers 
the Hours of Work Act, the Male Minimum 
Wage Act and the Female Minimum Wage 
Act (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1984, page 510). 


Industrial statistics, payrolls, etc—As in 
previous years the annual report presenis 
statistical data which indicates the industrial 
situation as reflected in payrolls, employment, 
etc. The total payroll of the 3,956 firms re- 
porting amounted to $81,764,381, an increase 
of $13,735,956.39, or 12:02 per cent. As this 
payroll total does not include relief wages, 
the figures are comparable with years when 
relief work was not necessary. With respect 
to the 1934 payroll it is pointed out that this 
figure ($81,764,381) does not represent the 
gross total. In addition there must be in- 
cluded: $803,665 in returns too late for 
classification; $1,000,000 as an estimate for 
firms failing to report; $10,449,907.03 in rail- 
way payrolls; $5,000,000 for Dominion and 
provincial employees; $2,650,000 for wholesale 
and retail firms; $3,250,000 for cartage, ware- 
housing, auto transportation, etc.; $7,500,000 
for steamship and express services, and 
$1,150,000 miscellaneous—making a total in- 
dustrial payroll of $113,567,953.54. 

Wage earners received 76:24 per cent of 
the total payroll, while the class designated as 
clerks, stenographers and salesmen received 
12-71 per cent; and officers, superintendents 
and managers, 11-05 per cent. 


An analysis of the statistics indicates that 
only three of the twenty-five classes of in- 
dustries tabulated show decreased payrolls. 
These were: printing and publishing with a 
loss of $55,000; cigar and tobacco manu- 


facturers with $14,000; and laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning with an $11,000 reduction. 

Increases in the annual payrolls varied from 
$19,000 in builders’ materials up to $4,700,000 
in the lumber industry, the other increases 
being as follows: metal-mining, $3,233,000; 
smelting, $1,100,000; food products, metal 
trades, miscellaneous trades, and pulp and 
paper, approximately $700,000 each; oil-re- 
fining, $392,000; coal-mining, $336,000; manu- 
facture of wood (N.ES.), $273,000; garment- 
manufacture, $218,000; explosives and chemi- 
cals, $185,000; ship-building, $160,000; general 
contracting, $124,000; house-furnishing, $108,- 
000; leather and fur goods and manufacture of 
paint, $56,000 each; coast shipping and street- 
railway, gas, water, power, etc., $40,000 each; 
canneries, etc., $30,000; jewellery manufac- 
turing, $21,000. “As further proof of the busi- 
ness recovery in 1934”, the report showed 128 
firms with a payroll of $100,000 as compared 
with 98 in 1933. 


Weekly Wage Rates—The tabular statis- 
ties of wage rates indicate that “the down- 
ward trend of wages which began in 1929 had 
been arrested in 1933.” The report further 
points out that though the 1934 recovery 
would seem small yet the full effect of the 
Orders fixing minimum wages would not be 
apparent until the 1985 figures were published. 
Evidences of an improved wage situation were 
to be seen in the decrease of approximately 
1,700 in the number receiving less than $19 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929, 1933 AND 1934 








Industry 1929 1933 1934 

Breweriessccd ace ie oe ee $2770) |S825 107 18s) 25) 62 
Builders’ materials.....0...o5 ete cone 20.04 | eco No 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..} 26 58 14 67 15 86 
Coal-mining.) 448 1 setetesneeces 018 | 26 80 28 11 
Coast'shippine: «a. aeseee ae eee ee 32 84 27 62 28 58 
Contracting: 2.7.0.4. ees etetese 30 Oi 23:37 22 56 
Explosives and chemicals.......... 24 61 | 20 66 22) 53 
Food products, manufacture of....| 26 56 21612 21 10 
Garment making s.3..203. 405000808 28 68 | 25 29 23 D2 
Housé-furnishing<*.5.4..2a: ss e264 26 74 18 91 19 49 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 36 61 30 55 28 88 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 23 16 | 21 78 20 67 
Manufacturing leather and _ fur 

LOOdS¥ Ge Bee co Be ae et cee ee 29 03 20 73 22 34 
Lumber inGustriess, anc: 5. i556? 26 54 18 00 Pill ay 
Metaltrades. paute s ros... a os fee 29 50 | 22 70 22 81 
Metal=niining 2 9 5. & tae sos 35 24 |. 25 62 2735 
Miscellaneous trades and industries] 26 21 | 22 13 21 26 
Oil-refininig SS Fanon Scare atte «oats | 30 50 | 23 78 25 04 
Paint-manufaeturing 2... .43. & ©: 25 58 22 53 22 53 
Printing and publishing............ 40 81 32 82 32 51 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 2h IS mle aoe 23:22 
Ship-buildings fies BEY SB hese 0 25 |= 25 25 26 03 
Smelting % FS. a. 5.8 Bo. ot eS 33 09.) 23 83 23 88 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones, 6té: 2. F355 ~. Sohe Te 30 70 | 24 51 25 51 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)..| 25 49 18 05 18 97 
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per week, and in the increase of the average 
weekly wage from $22.30 in 1933 to $23.57 
during 1934 for 70,192 adult male employees. 
In 1929, the average weekly wage was $29.20, 
and in 1920 (the peak year) it was $31.51. 

As indicated in the accompanying table of 
twenty-five chief industrial groups, fifteen 
showed increases in the average weekly wage, 
these increases ranging from 5 cents in smelt- 
ing to $3.52 in the lumber industry. 

The number of wage earners in each indus- 
try 1s shown in tabular statistics. The follow- 
ing table is a summary of all such tables and 
indicates the number of employees by weekly 
wage groups in 1034. 

CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE 

EARNERS ONLY) BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1934 





Males FEMALES 
For Week of 
Employment of Appren- 
reatest 21 Yrs.| Under |18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
& over | 21 Yrs. | & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00...... 378 157 456 85 139 
$6.00 to $6.99.... 166 113 202 66 68 
7.00to...7:99'. . = 191 114 339 63 97 
8.00 to 8.99.... 257 166 133 54 77 
9.00 to 9.99.... 361 217 310 77 65 
10.00 to 10.99.... 489 229 387 66 85 
11.00 to 11.99.... 473 202 469 45 35 
12.00 to 12.99....| 2,742 560 844 67 66 
13.00 to 13.99....| 1,372 190 1,091 40 28 
14.00 to 14.99....| 1,952 255 1,566 33 14 
15.00 to 15.99....| 2,502 181 949 18 29 
16.00 to 16.99....) 4,757 268 353 10 17 
17.00 to 17.99....| 2,081 66 443 9 10 
18.00 to 18.99....] 3,513 133 444 13 9 
19.00 to 19.99....| 5,268 126 673 1 10 
20.00 to 20.99....] 2,804 74 184 3 7 
21.00 to 21.99....) 4,818 88 141 3 14 
22.00 to 22.99....| 3,643 58 65 1 3 
23.00 to 23.99....} 1,815 36 57 1 1 
24.00 to 24.99....| 5,198 29 35 1 3 
25.00 to 25.99....| 2,367 16 51 1 3 
26.00 to 26.99....} 1,988 11 BO WEES. cot, 1 
27.00 to 27.99....| 3,471 6 DU Ne ce Sta ate, cee ae 
28.00 to 28.99....| 2,333 4 LOM ere ae 3) 
29.00 to 29.99....| 1,549 4 LG lhe. | Bete. ANSE ed eee 
30.00 to 34.99....}| 6,830 6 P Roigh Peri toss fasts lace gies 
35.00 to 39.99....| 3,631 1 SWART AETEAS, Shdooss 
40.00 to 44.99....} 2,018 | skextysopemonedlls cae, eee eee 
45.00 to 49.99.... HUSA ais- ole eiece a tee Cro ete lists ora 
50.00 and over... GBs | EARS (OSE BU OES 
Motalsiene. to 10,192) "3.314" |" "9.295 657 784 
Apprenticeship—The number of appren- 


tices reported—784—showed a substantial in- 
crease over the 1933 total of 621, or an addi- 
tion of 163. Increases in apprentices were in 
the following industries: miscellaneous metal 
trades, 63; contracting, 48; garment making, 
34; food products, 26; miscellaneous trades 
and industries, 17; street-railways, etc., 11; 
ship-building, 7; metal-mining, 6; lumbering, 
5; coast shipping, 3; coal-mining and manu- 
facture of jewellery, 1 each. 

Industries where the number of apprentices 
have decreased are headed by wood-manu- 
facture (N.ES.), 27; explosives and chemi- 
cals, 9; smelting, 8; builders’ materials and 
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pulp and paper manufacture, 4 each; and 
leather and fur goods, 3. 


Employment Service—According to the re- 
port, the employment figures for 1934 “clearly 
demonstrated that conditions from the stand- 
point of the number employed was, at the 
end of the year, in a better state than any 
period since 1930.” 

Beginning the year with 50,463, a steady in- 
crease took place to August when 68,813 were 
gainfully employed. ‘This figure declined dur- 
ing the balance of 1934 to 56,193 for the 
month of December, being a net increase of 
5,730 over January. 

This improvement is also reflected in the 
annual report of the provincial employment 
service. However, the superintendent ob- 
served that while there was a marked: improve- 
ment in industrial conditions in all of the 
basic industries with the possible exception 
of coal mining, yet the increased opportuni- 
ties for employment did not materially reduce 
the surplus of labour with the result that 
relief measures were continued on a large 
scale and the camps operated by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence were filled to 
capacity during the winter months. 

The volume of business transacted during 
the year was approximately 14 per cent 
greater than in 19338. Placements totalled 
47,994 all being within the province. Of this 
total, 25,518 were sent to employment with a 
duration ranging from one week to perman- 
ence, and the balance, 22,476, went to jobs 
lasting less than one week. Positions were 
found for 5,113 women, 2,412 being for periods 
in excess of one week and the balance, 2,701, 
were sent to short jobs, principally in domes- 
tic service. 

Unemployment Relief—Details are pre- 
sented with respect to the administration of 
unemployment relief. Registration of per- 
sons requiring relief commenced in July, 
1931, and over a three-year period 127,990 
applications had been received. Owing to the 
fact that many of these applicants had dis- 
persed and the status of others considerably 
changed, it was deemed advisable to com- 
mence a new registration. This was put into 
effect on August 1, and over a five-month 
period ended December 31, 41,692 applica- 
tions had been received. As a matter of 
comparison, it was noted that over the same 
period in the initial registration in 1931, 67,190 
applications were received. 

Reference was also made to the changed 
status of the Federal government’s contribu- 
tion for relief purposes, the percentage basis 
being substituted by a fixed monthly sum. 

Factory Inspection—The report of the 
factory inspection branch reviews the activi- 
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ties of the year in accident prevention, prose- 
cutions, sanitation and ventilation, investiga- 
tions into complaints, and inspections of 
passenger and freight elevators. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—The 
section of the report dealing with labour dis- 
putes and conciliation indicated that during 
the year there were 17 strikes in the prov- 
ince, involving 4,427 employees with a time 
loss of 73,977 working days. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


One of the important features of the 
annual review for 1934 is the report of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, administering 
the Female Minimum Wage Act, the Male 
Minimum Wage Act and the Hours of Work 
Act. In a statement of its duties the Board 
declared its objectives as follows: 

“Jn making regulations the Board has tried 
to be guided by what it conceived to be the 
underlying principle of the Statutes—namely, 
to arrest the precipitate decline in wages that 
had taken place with alarming acceleration ; 
to establish a foundation in wage structures 
where such foundation had largely dis- 
appeared; and to encourage an upward trend 
in wages, with a view to the restoration of 
former standards. 

“At no time has the Board desired to 
usurp the functions of trade unions in the 
exercise of their recognized prerogative to 
secure union wages and working conditions by 
means of organization and negotiation. Our 
experience has convinced us that organized 
labour is jealous of its own admitted sphere. 

“As a Government body we do, however, 
interpret it as our duty to intervene where 
the welfare of the State and the well-being 
of its citizens are detrimentally affected by 
unduly low wages and unwarranted condi- 
tions.” 

Female Minimum Wage Act—During the 
year, 3,192 employers (an increase of 40) 
reported 19.379 women and girls gainfully 
employed, this total being 1,484 in excess of 
the figures for 1933. The percentage of 
younger workers dropped from 8-11 to 5:68. 
The average weekly wage of all experienced 
female workers was $14.78 as compared with 
$1487 in 1933. “If”, states the report, “all 
the workers covered in the tabulation were 
able to count on an average of $14.78 weekly 
for the entire year, a feeling of security to the 
employee would be guaranteed.” The report 
then proceeds to demonstrate that this is not 
the true picture, and that due to seasonal 
work (as in the fruit and vegetable industry) 
or to rush periods (as in branches of the 
manufacturing industry) many workers must 
budget a few months wages to spread over 


the whole year. Statistics are given to show 
the relative tendencies of the nine classes of 
occupations toward the minimum wages estab- 
lished by the Orders of the Board. For all 
employees in all nine groups, 18 per cent 
were held at the minimum wage as against 
23°38 per cent during 1933. Omitting the 
fishing industry, which is seasonal and covers 
only a very small number of women em- 
ployees, the figures showed that a larger per- 
centage (31:40) of mercantile workers were 
kept at the actual legal minimum set for full 
time work than in any other group. 


Seven per cent more workers in 1934 were 
being paid in excess of the amount required 
by law than in the preceding year. As proof 
that the minimum wages have not become 
standard wages, the Board points to the fact 
that 9,159 women, or 47:27 per cent were paid 
wages or salaries in excess of the prescribed 
rates. 

The Board commends the situation in the 
telephone and telegraph occupation where 
73:06 per cent of the operators are paid more 
than is legally necessary. In this respect the 
fruit and vegetable industry is in second 
place, but owing to the seasonal nature and 
short duration of the work it is not regarded 
as a fair comparison. Office workers are in 
third position in regard to receiving wages in 
the higher categories. The percentages in the 
other groups, with exception of laundry work- 
ers, are much on a par. 

The laundry group contains the greatest 
percentage (74-38) of workers receiving less 
than the minimum rate due largely to broken 
time. In 1933 the percentage was still higher 
at 82-03, and while the improvement in 1934 
is credited, the Board considers that a per- 
centage of 74:38 “is extremely high.” 

In enforcing its orders the Board collected 
$13,213.80 in arrears of wages from employers 
who had paid their women and girl employees 
at lower amounts than the law required. This 
was the largest sum collected during a year’s 
administration in the history of the depart- 
ment. In connection with this phase of its 
work, the Board summarizes its prosecutions 
for infractions of wage Orders. 

While noting that business conditions 
showed some gradual improvement in 1934, 
the Board considered that they had not yet 
approached normal level. Some employers 
found it still necessary to reduce overhead by 
one or two or all of three expedients—wage 
cutting, short time or lay-offs. However, these 
tendencies were far less apparent than in 
1933, and an appreciable number of firms had 
begun to make restorations of wage de- 
creases, while there were also additions in staff 
and elimination of part time. 
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Male Minimum Wage Act-—The Board 
lists the occupations and industries in which 
minimum wages for male employees were 
fixed in 1934 and the first six months of 1935 
(Summaries of these orders have been pub- 
lished from time to time in issues of the 
Laspotr GAZETTE). 


Hours of Work Act—Analyzing its adminis- 
tration of the Hours of Work Act, the Board 
states that during 1934 “substantial progress 
has been made in the reduction of working 
hours.” Of the 75.485 employees reported by 
the 3,956 firms, 85-18 per cent were working 
48 hours or less per week, as compared with 
77°95 per cent during 1983; 5-76 per cent 
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were engaged between eight and nine hours 
per day, a reduction of 5-22 per cent, while 
only 9:06 per cent were working in excess 
of 54 hours per week. 

The average weekly working hours for all 
employees in 1934 was 47:32 as compared 
with 47°35 in 1933; 47-69 in 1982; 47-37 in 
1931; and 48-62 in 1930. A tabular summary 
of the average weekly hours by industries is 
presented, and this shows an average working 
week ranging from 41-39 hours in smelting 
to 51-51 hours in metal mining. During the 
year, the Board granted over-time permits to 
the number of 151 as follows: stock taking, 
54; urgent orders, 36; break-down of plant, 
21; seasonal business, 23; emergency work, 17. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA DURING 1934-35 


Annual Report of Bureau of Labour 


Ar HE annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
of Alberta, recently received, presents a 
review for the year ending March 31, 1935, 
of the various measures under the Bureau’s 
administration—the Factories Act, the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the Theatres Act, the Steam 
Boilers Act and the Employment Offices Act. 
In addition, statistics are given of trades and 
industries in the province during this period. 
Trades and Industries—According to the re- 
port, the returns received indicate a_ slight 
improvement over the previous year though 
the volume of employment was still far below 
normal. Returns from 2,391 firms included 
36,968 male employees over eighteen, 835 un- 
der eighteen, 6,771 female employees over 
eighteen, 86 females under eighteen, and 518 
apprentices. 

Total payments for wages and salaries were 
$53,.863,690.73 of which sum $46,464,550. was 
paid to wage earners, as compared with 
$51,127,159.97 and $43,929,397.76, respectively, 
in the previous year. 

The returns when considered as to employ- 
ment by months show fluctuations which pre- 
vious returns indicate to be normal, with 
February the month of least employment when 
34,584 men were employed, and September 
the month of greatest when 39,564 were em- 
ployed. 

As in previous years individual industries 
also show employment fluctuations, again 
demonstrating that for unskilled work in the 
various industries men interchange from one 
to the other. 

On the basis of monthly employment, there 
was a small steady increase in the number of 
women employed throughout the year. 

Tabular statistics indicate the weekly wages 
and hours by groups. Of the 36.968 male 


employees over eighteen years of age, the 
largest number (4,398) were employed in the 
wage group between $30 and $34.99 per week. 
There were also 2,172 male employees recelv- 
ing between $35 and $35.99 per week; 1,314 
between $40 and $44.99; and 1,342 at $50 and 
over. Of the 6,771 female employees over 
eighteen years, by far the largest number 
(1,615) were receiving between $12 and $12.99 
per week. 

With respect to hours, the largest number 
of employees (17,532) worked 48 hours per 
week; 2,341 worked 45 hours per week; 6,378 
worked 44 hours; 3,650 worked 40 hours. There 
were also 2,458 working 54 hours per week; 
1,022 working 56 hours per week; 1,266 work- 
ing 60 hours per week; and 253 working 70 
hours per week. Of the 2,391 firms reporting, 
2,155 operated the 52 weeks. 


Factories Act—-The administration of the 
Factories Act during the year involved a total 
of 3.686 inspections of 3.487 factories, shops, 
hotels, and office buildings in which were em- 
ployed 13,480 male and 5,775 female em- 
ployees. 

Recommendations relative to safety, hours 
and wages and the employment of children 
to the number of 1,638 were made, all of 
which were carried out by employers. 

There were 398 inspections of 393 elevators 
in connection with which 300 safety recom- 
mendations were made. Of the elevators 98 
were passenger, 278 freight, 14 Humphrey, and 
one escalator. 


Theatres Act—The chief inspector of the- 
atres reported on inspections made under the 
Theatres Act, and the recommendations made 
respecting projection rooms, etc. He con- 
sidered that “the itinerant field is wide and 
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the possibilities of infraction great without 
active supervision and inspection.” 


Bowlers Act—The report of the chief boiler 
inspector indicated a year’s activity free from 
major accidents. Total revenues derived from 
inspections and examinations of candidates for 
engineers’ certificates amounted to $20,873.26. 
During the year, there were 2,754 inspections 
of boilers and pressure vessels, while the num- 
ber of certificates issued to engineers, etc. 
totalled 348. 

Employment Offices—The report of the 
Director of provincial employment offices 
showed encouraging signs in one of the major 
industries—lumbering—which absorbed a great- 
er number of workers than in recent years. 

Of the 31,056 vacancies filled, 26,551 were 
for males and 4,505 for females. 

Placements in the male section were re- 
corded as 9,372 being sent to farms; 262 to 
building construction; 113 to clerical work; 
303 to personal occupations; 8,803 to general 
labouring; 1,348 to lumbering; 167 to manu- 
facturing industries, 33 to railways; 364 to 
mining; 366 to miscellaneous occupations, and 
5,428 to casual employment. 

In the female section, 1.189 were sent to 
farms; 17 to clerical positions; 2,130 as 
domestics; 16 to miscellaneous occupations, 
and 1,204 to casual employment. 

Of the 26,648 vacancies listed in the male 
section, 99°6 per cent were filled; in the female 


Railway Employment and Wages in 

Railroad workers in the United States earned 
on the average approximately $1,240 in 1933 
compared with $1,625 in 1929 and $1,505 in 
1924, according to information recently pub- 
lished by the US. Department of Labour. 
Their annual earnings advanced 8 per cent 
between 1924 and 1929 and then declined 24 
per cent during the 4 years between 1929 and 
1933. The net result was that in 1933 railroad 
workers earned on the average about 18 per 
cent less than in 1924. 

These estimates are based on the study of 
annual earnings of 300,000 railroad employees 
on 14 railroads recently made by the office 
of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
The figures represent actual earnings and take 
into consideration the large amount of part- 
time work and unemployment which have 
prevailed in the railroad industry since 1929. 
One out of every seven railroad workers em- 
ployed in 1933 earned less than $600. During 
that year the proportion of wage earners in 
this lowest group was over twice as large as in 
1929 and more than three times as large as 
in 1924. The proportion of employees earning 
$2,400 or more per year increased from 10 per 


section 4,904 vacancies were listed of which 
91-8 per cent were filled. 


Tabulations of single men sent to relief 
camps indicated that these were distributed 
as follows: 1,485 to camps operated by the 
provincial government; 719 to camps operated 
by the National Parks Branch, Department of 
Interior; and 5,295 to camps operated by De- 
partment of National Defence. There were 
6,703 families assisted by direct relief at a 
cost of $2,411,815.92. 


Minimum Wage <Act—lIncluded in the 
Bureau’s review is the twelfth annual report 
of the Minimum Wage Board. During the 
year ending March 31, 1935, a total of 2,368 
inspections was made of 2,147 businesses in 
which were employed 5,807 experienced females 
and 592 learners. There were 3385 orders for 
adjustment of wages, 47 for adjustment of 
hours and 12 for adjustment of staff, so that 
not more than 25 per cent would be in re- 
ceipt of apprentices’ wages. 

Seven court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages, 
Four convictions were obtained, three being 
dismissed. 


A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergencies 
that had arisen. In all cases employers ad- 
vised the Department of the number of hours 
worked and the amount paid. 


cent of the total number in 1924 to 14 per 
cent in 1929 and then declined to 8 per cent 
in 1933. 

Unemployment and part-time work were the | 
principal factors in the general decline in an- 
nual earnings of railroad employees between 
1929 and 1933. During this period, employ- 
ment fell off more than 600,000—250,000 in 
1930, 220,000 in 1931, and 140,000 in 1982. 
Slightly fewer than 1,000,000 workers were 
employed in 1933 as compared with 1,600,000 
in 1929 and 1,770,000 in 1924. 

Other important factors which contributed 
to the decline in the annual earnings of rail- 
road employees in 1933 were shorter hours of 
work, demotions, and the 10 per cent wage 
cut which went into effect on February 10, 
1982. 

The United States Treasury Department 
(Public Health Service) has published Public 
Health Bulletin No. 215, dealing with Skin 
Hazards in American Industry. This bulletin 
deals with the incidence of dermatitis in the 
rubber industry; in oil refining; in synthetic 
dye manufacturing; in candy making; among 
silk throwsters; in the manufacture of linseed 
oil; due to perfume; and due to pyrethrum 
contained in an insecticide. 
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HE Nova Scotia Legislature, which was in 

session from March 5 to May 11, 1935, 
enacted new statutes providing for the regula- 
tion of hours of work in industrial undertak- 
ings and for the establishment of a provincial 
economic council, and amended laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation, coal mining and 
unemployment relief. 

The Limitation of Hours of Work Act, 
which will come into force on Proclamation, 
defines “industrial undertaking” to include 
mining, construction and manufacturing, 
including shipbuilding and the generation, 
transformation and transmission of electricity 
or motive power of any kind. The Act pro- 
vides for a Board of Adjustment consisting 
of the Deputy Minister of Labour as Chair- 
man and two other members appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
Board may, after investigation, and subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, determine any or all of the follow- 
ing:—the number of hours per day or per 
week during which a person employed in 
industrial undertakings may work; the kinds 
of industrial undertakings, the districts of the 
province, and the categories of workmen to 
which, and the length of time during which, 
the provisions of the Act shall apply. It is 
provided, however, that persons employed in 
a supervisory, managerial or confidential capa- 
city shall not be included. 

Where by law, custom or agreement be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
or, where no such organizations exist, between 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, the 
hours of work on one or more days of the 
week are less than the period determined by 
the Board, such period may be exceeded on 
the remaining days of the week by agreement 
between such organizations or representatives, 
The limit may also be exceeded in continuous 
processes carried on by a series of shifts and 
also in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
in case of urgent work to be done to the 
machinery or plant, or in case of vis major, 
but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the working of the 
undertaking. 

The employers must, by means of notices or 
in other manner approved by the Board, notify 
the hours at which work begins and ends, 
and, where work is carried on by shifts, the 
hours at which each shift begins and ends. 
He must also give notice of any rest intervals 
during the period of work which are not 
reckoned as part of the working hours and 
must keep a record in prescribed form of all 
overtime worked owing to accident or emer- 
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gency. In addition, the employer must keep 
at his principal place of business in the Prov- 
ince a record of the wages, hours of labour, 
names, ages and addresses of all his employees 
and produce it for inspection if required. 

The whole of the staff employed in any 
industrial undertaking must be granted a rest 
period of at least twenty-four consecutive 
hours. This period must, whenever possible, 
be granted to the whole staff simultaneously 
and fall upon the Lord’s Day as defined in 
the Dominion Lord’s Day Act. 

An employer violating, or failing to comply 
with, any provision of the Act is hable on 
summary conviction to a penalty of not less 
than $20 nor more than $100 for each offence, 
in addition to any other penalty prescribed 
by law. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. A mem- 
ber of the Board: sitting alone is vested with 
all the powers, rights and privileges of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in enforcing the attendance 
of and examining witnesses, in compelling the 
production of books which are required by 
the Act or Regulations to be kept by an em- 
ployer, and in the punishing of persons guilty 
of contempt. A summons signed by one mem- 
ber of the Board may be substituted: for, and 
is to be equivalent to, a formal process in an 
action for enforcing the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act pro- 
viding for adjustment of assessments, an em- 
ployer who has ceased to be an employer has 
no right, title or interest in the Accident Fund 
and is to be deemed to have released the 
Board from all actions, proceedings, claims, 
etc., in respect of the Fund. This amend- 
ment is retroactive to January 1, 1917, but 
does not apply to existing litigation. 

An amendment was made in the section 
under which an employer who neglects or 
refuses to make returns or pay assessments 
is liable for the capitalized value of compen- 
sation for accidents happening to his workmen 
during the period of default. An employer 
neglecting or refusing to report his estimate 
of payroll to the Board is now also made 
liable under this section and the hability in 
all cases is extended to include medical aid 
payable in respect of such accidents. 

The section directing that penalties imposed 
under Part I of the Act shall be recoverable 
under the Summary Convictions Act or by 
an action brought by the Board, was amended 
to provide that, alternatively, the payment 
of such penalties may be enforced in the same 
manner as payment of an assessment by judg- 
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ment of a court on the filing of a certificate 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Every employer carrying on an industry 
within the scope of Part I of the Workmen’s 
~ Compensation Act, that is, any industry under 
the state system of workmen’s compensation 
in Nova Scotia, must keep a time book in 
which is to be entered the name of every 
workman employed, the date of his first em- 
ployment and every day thereafter on which 
he was employed, the rate of wages and the 
amount of any bonus or other remuneration 
to which he is entitled. Such employer must 
also keep a book containing the total number 
of days that each workman was employed or 
for which he is entitled to receive remunera- 
tion, the total amount of wages that each 
workman is entitled to receive for each period 
that he was employed where the pay period 
was less than a month, the total amount of 
bonus or other remuneration to which the 
workman is entitled, the allowance made per 
day to every workman and his motor or team 
and what the workman’s wages would have 
been without such motor or team, and the 
time worked by the employer, his partners or 
members of his family. An employer who, in 
the opinion of the Board, fails to keep an 
adequate record or refuses to produce it for 
inspection or audit may be assessed upon the 
Board's estimate of the wages and other 
remuneration paid by such employer to his 
workmen. An employer who. in the opinion 
of the Board, has heretofore failed to keep a 
time book or other record required by the 
Regulations or has failed to produce it may 
be similarly assessed on the Board’s estimate. 


The owner or operator of a sawmill must 
keep a record of the quantity of the products 
of the forest sawed at his mill, the name and 
address of every person or firm for whom 
such products are sawn and the price charged 
and must produce such record for inspection 
and audit. He must also make a monthly 
return of these particulars. An owner or 
operator failing to keep such record or to 
produce it when required is liable to a fine 
of $5 for each day of default. Every manu- 
facturer, contractor or dealer who enters into 
a contract, either verbal or in writing, either 
on his own account or as agent for another, 
to buy products of the forest. must report 
particulars forthwith to the Board, and when- 
ever a delivery is made under such contract 
such delivery with a statement of the quanti- 
ties delivered must be reported to the Board 
on or before the fifteenth day of the month 
following such delivery. The manufacturer, 
contractor or dealer must keep a record of the 
names and addresses of all parties from 
whom he has bought or agreed to buy pro- 


ducts of the forest and the particulars of such 
purchase and of all deliveries made under 
it and must produce such record for inspection 
under penalty of a fine of $5 for each day of 
default. The above provision apples to 
builders, dealers or merchants buying or tak- 
ing products of the forest in exchange for 
goods, only when the forest products taken 
from any one customer exceed $300 in any 
calendar month. “ Products of the forest” is 
defined to include logs, pulpwood, railway ties, 
pit props, pit booms, shingles, laths, deals, 
boards, staves and all other lumber produced 
from forests in the Province. 

A 1934 amendment provided for a minimum 
payment of $6 per week in disability cases 
arising after the passing of the amending Act 
(May 2, 1984). The amendment, however, 
was only applicable in cases where the work- 
man’s rate of remuneration was such that if 
he had worked six days per week his average 
earnings would have been at least $10 per 
week. Another section provided that the old 
seale of compensation for disability should 
not apply to accidents occurring after the 
passing of the amendment but would continue 
to apply to accidents occurring before that 
date. This last section has now been replaced 
by a section making it clear that the old 
provisions are not to apply to accidents with- 
in the scope of the amending Act and which 
occurred after May 1, 1984, nor to such acci- 
dents occurring after the passing of the 1935 
amendment. 

When a workman is so seriously injured 
that he cannot continue his regular work, his 
employer must, as soon as reasonably possible, 
convey him to a place where he can receive 
medical aid. In the event of the emplover’s 
failure to dio so, any person May so convey 
the workman and claim reasonable charges 
from the Board therefor, the Board being 
entitled to recover the amount from the 
employer. 

Where any work within the scope of Part 
I is undertaken by a contractor, the person 
for whom the work is undertaken must notify 
the Board in writing within seven days stating 
the name and address of the contractor, the 
nature of the work, the amount payable, 
whether a lump sum or in proportion to the 
work done (and in the latter case giving full 
particulars) and the probable length of time 
for completion of the work. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended with respect to those sections gov- 
erning the election of a checkweigher enacted 
in 1984. These provided in the first instance 
for the calling of a meeting of the “ persons 
who are employed in the mine at cutting, 
digging or loading mineral and who are paid 
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according to the mineral gotten by them... .” 
The words “at cutting, digging or loading 
mineral” are now struck out. A further 
change permits the list of qualified voters to 
be arranged in numerical or alphabetical 
order. 

The Nova Scotia Unemployment Act passed 
in 1932 was amended to enable the making 
of agreements between the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council and any municipality respect- 
ing the furnishing of relief in money or 
money’s worth to persons who are in necessi- 
tous circumstances. Municipalities are em- 
powered to carry out their share of such agree- 
ments and to borrow money for that purpose. 
The amendments are retroactive to March 31, 
1932. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which would 
have expired on May 1, 1934, is to continue 
in force for another year. This Act forbids 
any person or corporation employing twenty- 
five or more workers to hire as a workman 
any person who has not been a resident of 
Nova Scotia for at least one year, unless the 
person hired produces a certificate from the 
Government Employment Agent or municipal 
clerk in the place where he is to be employed 
stating that there are no unemployed persons 
in such place capable of doing and willing to 
do the work. 

The Provincial Electoral Franchise Act, 
1935, contains a clause similar to that included 
in the Dominion Franchise Act passed in 
1984. This clause provides that time spent 
by a person at any unemployment relief camp 
or in any institution or refuge, maintained 
either by public or private monies, for the 
relief of distressed or unemployed persons 
shall be deemed to have been spent by that 
person in temporary absence from his last 
place of residence and if there be any such 
place of residence or home, either of himself 
or of any member of his family, to which he 
could return, he shall, notwithstanding his 
presence in such unemployment camp, be 
registered as an elector at such place of resi- 
dence or home, and no person registered as 
an elector under the Act shall, merely because 
of time spent by him at an unemployment 
relief camp or in such an institution or refuge, 
lose his residence qualification in the electoral 
district in which he is so registered. 

In the revision of the Lands and Forests 
Act the maximum rate of payment for persons 
called out to fight forest fires was fixed at $1 
per calendar day instead of $1.50 per eight- 
hour day, as formerly. 

The Juries Act was amended to exempt 
from jury service officers, clerks and labourers 
employed in any department of the Govern- 
ment of Canrda instead of only these in the 
Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, and 
Railway Departments, as formerly. 
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The Co-operative Associations Act provides 
for the incorporation of such associations and 
applies to all societies incorporated under the 
Acts relating to the incorporation of farmers’ 
and fishermen’s co-operative societies as well 
as to other co-operatives. 

The Nova Scotia Economic Council Act 
provides for an Economic Council of not more 
than fifteen members to advise the Licutenant- 
Governor in Council on matters relating to 
the promotion and development of industry 
and trade in the Province. 





Following publication of studies dealing with 
the laws of States Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization relative to the em- 
ployment of women, child labour legislation, 
etc., the International Labour Office has re- 
cently issued a volume entitled “ Children and 
Young Persons under Labour Law.” This 
book is an examination of the laws to protect 
employed children and young persons. 

It covers every kind of child or juvenile 
employment (other than the work of appren- 
tices) and tries to show how this is legally 
regulated. In the matter of age, the limits 
on the one hand are infants-in-arms taking 
part in the production of cinematograph films, 
and on the other young men of 21 or 22 
employed in certain occupations in mines. 
Occupations range from factory work to street 
trading and mendacity. 





The fifteenth annual report of the Industrial 
Health Research Board of Great Britain, 
covering the period July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1935, has recently been published. The chief 
object of the Board is “to promote better 
knowledge of the relations of methods and 
conditions of work to healthy functioning of 
the human body.” ‘The investigations made 
by the Board may be divided into five sections, 
i.e. (a) environmental conditions including the 
study of lighting, noise, dust, and _ the 
physiology of heating and ventilation; (0b) 
physiology and psychology of work which 
includes the analysis of vibration, colour vision 
and muscular work; (c) sickness, absenteeism 
and labour wastage; (d) vocational suitabil- 
ity; and (e) accident proneness. 





The annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops (Great Britain) for 
1934 shows that at the end of the year there 
were 162,922 factories and 83,110 workshops 
on the registers of the department, being an 
increase of 2,737 factories and a decrease of 
3,741 workshops as compared with 1933. 
Premises of all kinds subject to inspection 
was 284,349. The total number of all acci- 
dents reported was 136,858—an increase of 
23,598 over the preceding year. Fatal acci- 
dents increased from 688 in 1933 to 785 in 1934. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
AUGUST, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


el HE employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy harvesting their crops, which were 
reported as fair. Logging was quiet, except 
for river work. Recent heavy rains also 
enabled the mill operators to again continue 
sawing. Fishing was good, there being large 
catches of mackerel, cod and haddock, and 
live lobsters in carload lots were being shipped 
from Point du Chene and other Northumber- 
land Straits points. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from one to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from 2 to 5 days per week, 
except for one mine, which was idle all week 
and one colliery, which did construction work 
only. Manufacturing continued fair and up 
to the average, with no idleness reported by 
the iron and steel industries. Construction 
work on jobs already underway was proceed- 
ing rapidly and considerable repair work was 
being done. Highway construction likewise 
continued. Transportation was brisk and 
trade was fair. Both permanent and casual 
placements were made in the Women’s Divi- 
sion as a result of the steady demand for 
household workers. 

Farming showed little change in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. More activity was reported 
in logging, with the outlook promising for 
additional openings for bushmen in the fall. 
Manufacturing registered little variation from 
the previous month, rubber and textiles being 
slack in Montreal, with clothing and shoe 
factories and the metal industry fairly busy. 
In Quebec City there was a noted improve- 
ment in the leather and clothing trades. 
Building construction was busiest at Hull, 
while in Montreal, the demand for common 
labour was good as the city continued to give 
employment to many men on sewer and pay- 
ing repairs. Highway work also absorbed a 
number of workers. Trade was fairly satis- 
factory. There were numerous calls received 
for women domestic workers and many place- 
ments were made. 

The demand for farm workers in Ontario 
was fairly active, but was considerably less 
than that of the previous period, as harvest- 
ing in some sections was about completed. 
Several calls were received for help with the 
tobacco crop and for others to pick fruit in 
the Niagara District. Cutting of rough pulp- 


wood had commenced at Port Arthur and a 
few orders had been filled for various logging 
camps in that vicinity. It was considered 
likely that operations in Sudbury in this indus- 
try would equal those of last year and prob- 
ably be a little better. Mining was quiet. 
Seasonal industries, such as fruit and vege- 
table canneries, were adding to their staffs, 
with other firms operating steadily, but with 
no greatly increased call for help. The gen- 
eral employment situation in manufacturing, 
however, remained very steady. Building 
construction was fairly active, but the 
majority of work in this line was that on 
government buildings, particularly at Hamil- 
ton and Ottawa, repairs and alterations and 
erection of smaller buildings also furnishing 
employment for other workers there and else- 
where. Highway construction and mainten- 
ance was likewise carried on throughout the 
province. The return of employers from 
their summer homes made a decided increase 
in the number of orders for domestic workers 
in the women’s division. Many farm and out 
of town vacancies were listed, as well as 
others in hotels and institutions, but the small 
wages offered in the majority of cases for 
household service were largely responsible for 
the difficulty experienced in filling some of 
these orders. 

With harvesting in full swing in the Prairie 
Provinces, the demand for men greatly exceed- 
ed the supply. However, relief recipients in 
some districts answered the call for harvest 
help, only the unfit for work being left. Dam- 
age from rust was in evidence over a tre- 
mendously wide area and some yields were 
even more disappointing than anticipated. 
Logging was quiet in Manitoba, but fairly 
busy in Alberta. Activity existed in mining, 
but manufacturing was slacker in all lines. 
Building construction showed some improve- 
ment, particularly at Winnipeg, with a fair 
amount of railroad maintenance and highway 
construction also going on throughout the 
provinces. Trade was quiet, with collections 
difficult. A scarcity of applicants prevailed 
in the women’s department, but it was report- 
ed that this condition would be of short dura- 
tion, it being sometimes difficult to find 
suitable domestics for farm vacancies. City 
positions, both regular and casual, were easily 
filled. 

Weather conditions in British Columbia 
were favourable for the harvesting of crops, 
many persons obtaining employment in the 
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orchards. All fruit crops were coming along 
well, the peach crop being a little larger 
than expected, although light, with apples 
and pears more numerous. Lumbering was 
fairly active, though forest fires destroyed a 
large amount of fallen timber along with 
equipment in the Alberni District. Fishermen 
had done exceedingly well during the week 
at North Island. Mining was brisk. Manu- 
facturing was practically unchanged, no 
improvement being noted. Building construc- 
tion was rather quiet, except at Victoria, 
where permits for the month of August, 1935, 
showed an increase of $38,537 over those of 
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the corresponding period last year, and the 
outlook for extended building operations this 
fall was favourable. Relief work progressed 
on highways and other government projects. 
Drydocks and shipyards were quiet at Prince 
Rupert and fairly busy at Victoria. A. strike 
continued on the waterfront at New West- 
minster, but at Prince Rupert and Victoria, 
favourable conditions prevailed and work was 
plentiful. In the women’s domestic section 
there was noted a scarcity of experienced 
cooks general, as a steady demand for domes- 
tic workers was registered. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1935 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of 
the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, the returns being from firms employing 
fifteen workers or more. The number of 
firms so reporting on August 1 was 9,387, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 949,940 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for July was 1,723 having an aggre- 
gate membership of 164,357 persons, 15-1 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 


-August 1. It should be understood that the 


report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1935, 
as Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed an advance that considerably ex- 
ceeded the average gain recorded in August 
of the last fourteen years, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 9,387 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 949,940 persons, as compared with 
934,633 on July 1. This increase of 15,307 
workers or 1:6 per cent continued the moder- 
ately forward movement that with but one 
interruption has characterized the industrial 
situation since the beginning of 1935, the only 
general decline since January 1 having been 
that of a seasonal nature on April 1. The 
level of employment, considerably higher than 
at the opening of the year, was also higher 
than in any month of 1934, 1933, or 1932; the 
index, at 101-1 on August 1, was over seven 
per cent above that of 94:4 indicated on 


January 1, and compared favourably with the 
August 1, 1934, 1933 and 1932 index numbers 
of 99-9, 87-1 and 86-3, respectively. The 
experience of the last fourteen years indicates 
that employment usually, though not in- 
variably, gains at the beginning of August. 
there being on the average a fractional in- 
crease in the index. After correction for 
seasonal influences, the August 1 index there- 
fore advanced, standing, when adjusted, at 
96-8, as compared with 95-9 in the preceding 
month. 

As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 101-1 at the beginning of August, 
1935, compared with 99-5 in the preceding 
month, while on August 1 in the fourteen 
preceding years, the crude index was as 
follows: 1934, 99:9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 
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1931, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, than in the preceding month. Building con- 
119-3; 1927, 110-5; 1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; struction, coal-mining and services recorded 
1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, heightened activity at the beginning of 


90-0. 

The increase at the beginning of August 
occurred largely in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and maintenance and _ transportation, 
while mining, communications and services 
also showed improvement. On the other 
hand, logging and retail trade reported 
seasonal curtailment. Employment in all the 
main industrial groups, except logging and 
construction, was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of August of last year; the 


August, 1935; within the manufacturing group, 
lumber mills showed moderate increases, but 
fish-preserving and _ textile factories were 
slacker, the losses being mainly seasonal in 
character. Logging also reported a decided 
contraction, resulting from between-seasonal 
dullness. The general index, at 106-7, was 
higher than at the beginning of August of last 
year, when improvement had been indicated; 
it was also higher than at August 1 in 1933 
and 1932, and practically the same as in 1931. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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falling-off in the latter in this comparison was 
in work on the highways, both building and 
railway construction being more active. 


Employment by Economic Areas 

Activity increased in Quebec, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia; in the 
Maritime Provinces no general change 
occurred, while there were moderate reduc- 
tions in personnel in Ontario. Employment 
in all economic areas except Ontario was in 
greater volume than at the same date of the 
last three years. 

Maritime Provinces-——Statements were tabu- 
lated from 676 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 76,197 persons, or 54 more 


Quebec—Continued improvement was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 2,233 
employers with 267,275 workers, as against 
260,442 on July 1. The level of employment 
was considerably higher than on August 1, 
1934, when a much smaller advance had been 
made; the index at the latest date, standing 
at 97-2, was rather more than two points 
higher than in the same month of last sum- 
mer. Manufacturing, mining, local transpor- 
tation, building and highway construction, 
hotels and restaurants and wholesale trade 
reported increased employment on the date 
under review, while the only general decline 
of any size was in retail trade; within the 
manufacturing division, there were consider- 
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aible gains in leather, lumber, vegetable food, 
pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, electric 
current and non-metallic mineral plants. 


Ontarto—lIndustrial employment in this 
province showed a slight seasonal decline, the 
4,119 firms co-operating on August 1 having 
392,517 employees, or 757 fewer than at July 
1. The loss was smaller than that recorded, 
on the average, in the years since 1920. Most 
of the reduction occurred in trade, construc- 
tion and manufacturing; within the group of 
factory employment, iron and steel showed 
pronounced seasonal curtailment, and rubber, 
tobacco and beverage, chemical and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing works were also 
slacker, while leather, fur, food, lumber, pulp 
and paper, electric current and _ electrical 
apparatus factories reported improvement. 
Logging, mining and transportation also indi- 
cated considerably heightened activity. Em- 
ployment on August 1, 1934, had shown a 
much greater decline as compared with the 
preceding month, but the index number was 
then rather higher, standing at 106-0, as com- 
pared with 102-4 at the latest date. 


Prairie Provinces—Employers in the 
Prairie Provinces reported continued improve- 
ment; the 1,861 employers making returns 
had 124,672 workers, as compared with 121,- 
658 at the beginning of July. The gains took 
place mainly in highway and building con- 
struction, transportation, services and trade, 
while employment in manufacturing showed 
practically no general change, and logging, 
mining and railway construction released 
employees. The level of employment was 
higher than on August 1 last year, the index 
standing at 98-7, compared with 93-0 on the 
same date in 1934. 


British Columbia—Further marked expan- 
sion was registered in British Columbia, 
mainly in manufacturing, while services, 
transportation and construction also showed 
considerably heightened activity; logging and 
coal mining, however, were slacker. Within 
the manufacturing division, the greatest gains 
occurred in fish and fruit and vegetable can- 
neries. Returns were compiled from 998 firms 
employing 89,279 persons, or 6,163 more than 
in the preceding month. A much smaller 
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Notz.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the tetas 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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increase had been indicated at the beginning 
of August of last year, and the index, at 
106-8 at the latest date, was over nine points 
higher than on the same date in 1934, being 
also higher than at August 1 in any of the 
preceding three years. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are 
made; Montreal, Quebec City, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver showed improvement, 
while in Ottawa, Windsor and Toronto, cur- 
tailment was indicated. The situation in all 
these centres was better than at the same 
date of last year, or of the preceding two 
years. 

Montreal—There was an increase in Mont- 
real on the date under review, for which 
the 1,300 co-operating firms reported a com- 
bined payroll of 130,659 employees, or 850 
more than on July 1. Manufacturing, build- 
ing construction, wholesale trade and trans- 
portation registered improvement, but road 
construction and retail trade showed reduced 
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activity. Within the group of factory em- 
ployment, textiles were seasonally quiet, but 
leather, musical instruments, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone, non-ferrous metal and 
non-metallic mineral factories afforded more 
employment. On the whole, activity was 
rather greater than on August 1, 1934, when a 
decrease had been indicated. 


Quebec—Further improvement was re- 
ported in Quebec City, where manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and services re- 
corded greater activity. Statements were 
received from 166 employers whose staffs 
aggregated 13,245 workers, compared with 
12,997 in the preceding month. A rather larger 
gain had taken place on August 1 of a 
year ago, when the index was slightly lower. 


Toronto—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Toronto, according to data from 1,394 firms 
employing 118,593 persons, or 675 fewer than 
at the beginning of July. The decline was 
largely seasonal, employment having been 
reduced on August 1 in eleven of the four- 
teen years for which statistics are available; 
the contraction this year was decidedly smaller 
than on the same date in 1934, being also less 
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Norze.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the tota} 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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than the average loss recorded in the years 
1922-1934. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of August in any of the years since 
1931. Manufacturing showed a slight gain as 
compared with July 1, there being reductions 
in textile and iron and steel factories, but 
increases in electrical apparatus and other 
works. Trade was also affected by mid- 
summer dullness; on the other hand, trans- 
portation and construction showed improve- 
ment. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa declined, 
222 persons being released from the forces of 
the 174 co-operating employers, who had 13,415 
workers on August 1. There was a gain in 
services, but trade and construction were 
slacker and other industries showed, on the 
whole, only small changes. Employment at 
the beginning of August, 1934, had increased, 
but the index then was slightly lower. 


Hamilton—There were further additions 
to staffs in Hamilton, 271 establishments re- 
porting 30,516 persons on their pay lists, as 
against 30,014 in their last return. Manufac- 
turing showed an increase, mainly in elec- 
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trical apparatus and iron and steel works, and 
there were minor gains in transportation and 
services. Employment was more active than 
on the same date of last year, when a smaller 
advance had been noted. 


Windsor—The trend of employment con- 
tinued downward in Windsor and the other 
cities united with it; statistics were received 
from 164 firms employing 14,435 workers, or 
917 fewer than on July 1. Automobile and 
iron and steel works considerably reduced 
their working forces, and food and other manu- 
facturing establishments and construction were 
also slacker. ‘The situation had shown little 
general change on August 1, 1934, as compared 
with the preceding month, but the index on 
the latest date was higher than it was at mid- 
summer of last year, or indeed, than in any 
of the years since 1930. 


Winnipeg —A further increase was indicated 
in Winnipeg, according to 454 firms who had 
38,803 employees, as compared with 38,166 at 
the beginning of July. There was a falling- 
off in manufacturing as a whole; construction, 
transportation and trade, however, showed 
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May 1. Ve eee cl me cates 92-0 90-2 80-5 
Une, LAR 2 IS 96-6 93-2 75-0 
ALL Zn RR Se Se a 101-0 93-8 86-3 
ANE LS Gh Tees oc bite hats 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Sopt. 1s si Fike a. ooh, 98-8 94-3 85-6 
SiGe PR SS 55 Se Se 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOV LI See ee scot leanne 100-2 92-8 171-9 
DOG Lh ees wach eee 98-9 91-3 198-6 
94-4 87-4 181-3 
94-6 90-1 183-4 
96-4 92-7 166-9 
93-4 93-9 104-3 
95-2 95-6 93-9 
97-6 98-4 96-0 
99-5 98-5 82-2 
101-1 99-8 79-0 

Relative Weight of Employ- 

ment by Industries as at 
Pg. LAVSSOE vats ee Fo: 100-0 52-9 2-3 


Commu-| Trans- Con- 
Mining | nications | portation | struction | Services | Trade 

95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 
105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75°9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77°5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 

6-0 2-3 10-7 12-9 2-9 10:0 


nL 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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gains. A favourable trend had also been in 
evidence on the same date of last year, but 
employment was then at a lower level. 


Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation, services and trade showed im- 
provement, but construction was slacker. Re- 
turns were compiled from 407 employers with 
32.276 persons on their staffs, as compared 
with 31,705 in the preceding month. A similar 
gain had been indicated on August 1, 1934, 
but the index of employment was then over 
ten points lower than at the latest date, when 
it stood at 101-7. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Further improvement took place on August 1 
in manufacturing establishments, 5,569 of which 
reported 501,930 operatives on their payrolls, 
as compared with 495,125 on July 1. Em- 


ployment in this group has, on the average, 
shown an advance on August 1 in the ex- 
perience of the years since 1920; the increase 
this year was decidedly above the average, 
also considerably exceeding that noted at the 
beginning of August in 1934. The crude index 
stood at 99-8 (the highest since May 1, 1931), 
while in the preceding month it was 98-5, and 
on August 1 in other years of the record was 
as follows: 1934, 94:2; 1933, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 
1931, 94:7; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 121-6; 1928, 
115-2; 1927, 107-0; 1926, 103-6; 1925, 95-8; 
1924, 93-3; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 92-9 and 1921, 
88-0. After correction for seasonal variation, 
the index rose from 95-9 on July 1, to 97-0 
at the latest date; this was the highest point 
in forty-nine months. 


The firms reporting for August 1, 1935, 
showed the seventh consecutive gain recorded 
in as many months; during this period, the 
co-operating manufacturers have enlarged their 


TABLE IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100) 

















Industries 1Relative | Aug. 1, 
Weight 1935 
Manufacturing......+++- oa 52-9 99-8 
eae products—edible..........-- 2-8 142-3 
Fur and products........-+++-++++++> 0-2 100-3 
Leather and products........-.+-+-- 2:3 107-4 
Boots and shoes......---++++-+++°> 1-6 111-2 
Lumber and products.......--++++-: 4-6 82-6 
Rough and dressed lumber......-- 2-8 783-6 
Furnitures. «i <h:-k estes eee aia 0-7 76-6 
Other lumber products.......-.--- 1-1 99-7 
Musical instruments........---+++++: 0-1 4i-1 
Plant products—edible ae Wee eet te 3-5 114-3 
Pulp and paper products........++--- 6-3 98-3 
Pulp and paper.....-----++-e+eee: 2-9 90-3 
Paper products......-.-+.+++eerees 0-9 110-4 
Printing and publishing.........--. 2-5 104-8 
Rubber Products.......-.+++++eee0 1-2 88-2 
Textile products........0...+:+++++55 9-9 109-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........- 3-9 128-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-8 90-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 0-8 131-1 
Silk and silk goods...........-+- 1-0 506-1 
Hosiery and knit goods.........-. 2-0 117-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 94-3 
Other textile products............. 1-1 92-7 
Plant products (n.¢.8.).......-++0+4+: 1-6 117-9 
To bach thw: tees oa Bode 0-9 103-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 135-4 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 101-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 128-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 83-6 
Electric current...) ¢.dee «2-4-8. 58- 1:5 115-4 
Electrical apparatus.............0555 1-4 118-6 
Tron and steel products............-- 41-2 81-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 100-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1-1 92-6 
Agricultural implements........... 0:5 59-1 
Land vehieles... . j.$-38e:% .2-6-6.. 5-0 77-6 
Automobiles and part3.......... 1-6 199.2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-2 62:5 
Heating appliances, .i...........0- 0-5 99-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-5 76:3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts &-2L..... 4. 52868..+) eee 0-5 87-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1:6 80-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 122-3 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 1-5 140-3 
Miscellancots........ )-@282 >. .c6. 4. REx 0:6 119-3 





July 1, Aug. 1, Aug.1, | Aug.1, | Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
98-5 94-2 85-2 82-6 94-7 110-2 
125-7 132-6 129-6 113-3 112-2 123-6 
96-8 83-6 104-1 82-0 94-0 89-3 
102-8 99-3 98-9 88-8 90-6 85-9 
105-5 105-3 106-9 97-3 99-7 87-8 
80-8 74:9 67:3 59-8 81-2 105-3 
75-8 69-9 60-7 51-8 74:4 104-5 
73-3 70-1 67-2 62-4 91-2 102-3 
102-4 94-5 88-2 82-2 93-9 110-2 
35-1 41-9 24-5 34-9 56-2 66-6 
103-3 115-6 104-4 103-6 108-9 121-3 
96-6 95-8 88-4 86-6 97-4 113-0 
87-8 89-1 17-3 73-1 87:3 111-1 
108-8 104-6 100-1 94-0 100-1 107-0 
104-2 101-5 99-2 102-2 110-0 117-6 
91-8 94-1 81-0 80-7 95-8 114-4 
110-4 106-0 97-7 91-8 92-3 96-4 
125-3 123-3 109-9 101-2 93-9 93-9 
87-5 90-8 79-9 76-0 77-0 82-1 
130-4 120-8 119-0 101-5 103-1 82-7 
502-8 478-3 384-4 358-0 319-3 274-9 
118-8 114-8 109-9 103-5 100-7 103-1 
98-5 90-8 85-6 81-8 90-0 98-1 
89-7 86-8 78-1 75-2 80-9 88-8 
117-5 111-2 109-6 110-4 115-7 126-1 
106-3 101-2 105-1 06-3 102-0 115-9 
129-5 124-3 115-9 115-2 135-2 142-2 
103-1 116-1 95-9 67-1 97-6 115-1 
132-0 117-6 111-6 105-9 110-3 115-8 
81-2 76-6 63-8 71-2 109-1 134-3 
113-5 113-9 111-7 116-9 131-4 134-3 
110:6 103-7 87-4 105-7 131-3 155-5 
83-4 73-7 63-0 64-3 80-7 104-8 
100-7 88-3 66-9 54-2 87-9 110-4 
91-2 81-0 65-4 72-5 95-1 118-8 
59-6 39-4 35-2 23-4 34-7 63-4 
82-7 74-0 66-4 69-1 76-6 100-9 
131-0 99-2 73:3 72-5 52-9 100-8 
58-5 47-5 43.2 69-8 80-5 116-4 
98-3 89-2 71-0 64-3 96-1 116-6 
76:1 65-5 49.3 61-6 115-3 152-8 
91-3 80-1 62-3 71-0 80-2 101-0 
81-8 76-8 67-8 67:7 86-6 105-4 
122-6 110-2 89-5 78-3 111-2 130-1 
138-1 137-6 125-7 120-6 129-2 145-3 
123-8 114-8 96-3 97-2 108-1 109-2 


eT —————————_——————————————————————————E———————————— ae: 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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staffs by nearly 63,000 persons, while the 
index has risen by rather better than twelve 
points since the opening of the year, a per- 
centage of 14:2. It is also noteworthy that 
the index at the beginning of August was 5:9 
per cent higher than on August 1, 1934, while 
it was 384-1 per cent higher than the Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, index of 74-4, the low point in 
manufacturing employment in this record of 
nearly fifteen years. 

Improvement was indicated on the date 
under review in the leather, lumber, musical 
instruments animal and vegetable food, pulp 
and paper, clay, glass and stone, electric 
current, electrical apparatus and mineral 
product industries; the seasonal gains in fish 
and fruit and vegetable canning were most 
extensive. On the other hand, declines took 
place in rubber, textile, chemical, iron and 
steel and miscellaneous manufactured product 
factories. Among these also, the greatest 
losses were seasonal in character, occurring in 
iron and steel. 

Animal Products—Fish-canning and dairy 
factories registered gains, while fish-smoking 
and curing plants were slightly slacker; the 
gains in canneries were very extensive, result- 
ing in a large increase, on the whole, in the 
animal food group over July 1. Statistics 
were received from 306 firms employing 26,996 
workers, as compared with 23,846 in the pre- 
ceding month. The trend on August 1 in 
other years of the record has frequently been 
downward; the index on the date under re- 
view, at 142-3, was higher than at the begin- 
ning of August in any other year of the 
record, comparing favourably with that of 
132-6 noted on August 1, 1934. 


Leather and Products—-Expansion was 
shown in employment in the leather group, 
923 persons being added to the staffs of the 
283 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
21,859 on August 1. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. A rather smaller gain had been 
reported by the firms making returns for 
the same date a year ago, when the index of 
employment was several points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were decidedly busier, and there 
was also an increase in furniture factories, 
while other divisions reported moderate cur- 
tailment. The lumber industry as a whole 
registered a considerable advance; the pay- 
rolls of the 818 firms furnishing data aggre- 
gated 43,556 operatives, as against 42,621 in 
their last report. There were increases in all 
but the Prairie Provinces, where no general 
change was indicated. Activity in the lumber 
group as a whole was greater than on August 
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1, 1984, when only a minor gain had been 
recorded. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was better tham in the 
preceding month, being at practically the same 
level as in the corresponding month of last 
year. Statements were received from 35 
manufacturers who had enlarged their payrolls 
by 170 persons to 1,173 on August 1, 1985. 


Plant Products, Edible—Important addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canneries, while sugar refineries and 
some other classes in this group were also 
busier; 447 employers in the vegetable food 
industries reported 33,020 workers, or 3,137 
more than at the beginning of July. The 
increase took place largely in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. Employment was in 
slightly less volume than on August 1, 1934, 
although smaller gains had then been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported considerably heightened ac- 
tivity, and there were also gains in paper 
products and printing and publishing. Statis- 
tics were received from 587 manufacturers 
whose payrolls were increased by 1,054 per- 
sons to 59,522 on August 1. Most of the 
advance was in Quebec and Ontario. <A 
minor gain only had been noted in the cor- 
responding month last summer, but the index 
was then rather lower, standing at 95-8, as 
compared with 98-3 on August 1, 1935. 


Rubber Products—There was a decrease in 
rubber works, 51 of which had 11,235 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 11,697 on 
July 1. The loss (which took place chiefly 
in Ontario), exceeded that noted at the be- 
ginning of August of a year ago, when the 
level of employment was higher. 

Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, head- 
wear and other textile factories recorded in- 
creased working forces, but garment and 
hosiery and knitting mulls were seasonally 
slacker; there was, on the whole, a decline 
of 303 persons in the staffs of the 980 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 94,070. 
Most of the reduction was in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec. Larger decreases had 
been noted at the beginning of August, 1934, 
when the index stood at 106-0, compared with 
109-9 on the date under review. 


Other Plant Products—Data were received 
from 168 establishments in these industries, 
whose payrolls, aggregating 15,433 on August 1, 
showed only a slight increase since July 1. 
There were gains in beverage factories, but 
losses in tobacco works. The index on the 
same date last year was lower, although 
improvement had then been noted. 
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Chemicals and Allied Products—A small 
contraction was reported in chemical plants 
at the beginning of August, 172 persons hav- 
ing been released since the preceding month 
from the payrolls of the 195 co-operating 
manufacturers, who employed 10,479 workers. 
The index was higher by some eleven points 
than on August 1, 1934, when a rather larger 
reduction had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
additions to staffs were reported in the build- 
ing material industries, according to 197 em- 
ployers with 9,246 workers, or 256 more than 
in their last report. The largest increases were 
in Quebec. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date last summer, 
when much smaller gains had taken place. 


Electric Current-—Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in electric current works, 97 
of which reported 14,565 employees, com- 
pared with 14,299 on July 1. The index num- 
ber on the date under review was rather 
higher than. on August 1, 1934, although a 
large gain had then been recorded. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 111 
electrical apparatus plants showed an im- 
portant increase at the beginning of August; 
they employed 138,008 operatives, or 871 more 
than in the preceding month. The situation 
was better than on August 1 of last year, 
when a very small advance had been indi- 
cated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, steel shipbuilding, heating 
appliance and some other factories reported 
minor improvement, while land vehicle, wire, 
tool and foundry and machine shops showed 
declines, those in automobile factories being 
pronounced. A combined labour force of 
106,808 persons was indicated by the 836 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 109,882 on 
July 1. Firms in Ontario recorded the largest 
losses, while the trend was upward in Quebec 
and British Columbia. A smaller decline had 
been noted at the beginning of August in 
1934; the index then, however, was some 
seven points lower than on the date under 
review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products.—Little general 
change in staffs was recorded in this group 
on August 1, according to the 156 firms fur- 
nishing data, who employed 19,357 workers, 
compared with 19,372 in the preceding month. 
There were decreases in the aluminum pro- 
ducts division, offsetting gains im smelters 
and refineries. Employment was in much 
greater volume than on August 1 of a year 
ago, when a larger reduction had been indi- 
cated as compared with the preceding month. 
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Mineral Products.—Statistics tabulated 
from 128 manufacturers of mineral products 
showed that they employed 18,804 workers, 
or 184 more than in their last report. The 
index was rather higher than on the same date 
in 1934, when little general change had been 
indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness affected employment in 
logging camps in the Maritime and Western 
Provinces, while improvement was indicated 
vn Ontario. Statements were tabulated from 
986 firms throughout the Dominion, employ- 
ing 21,913 persons, or 989 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Smaller losses had been re- 
ported on August 1, 1934, when the index 
stood at 84°5, as compared with 79:0 on the 
date under review; these two indexes are 
higher than at the beginning of August in any 
other year for which data are available. 


Mining 

Coal—There was an increase of 450 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 100 operators fur- 
nishing returns, bringing them to 22,626 on 
August 1, 1985. The improvement was con- 
fined to the Eastern coal fields, there being 
declines in Western mines. A larger gain on 
the whole had been registered on the same 
date of last year, when the index was a few 
points lower. 


Metallic Ores—An important advance was 
recorded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment. was decidedly more active than at 
the beginning of August of last year. Re- 
turns were received from 170 firms, with 27,506 
workers, as compared with 26,547 in their last 
report. Improvement was shown in all ex- 
cept the Prairie Provinces, that in Quebec and 
Ontario being greatest. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
__A further advance was noted in this divi- 
sion, in which 82 employers enlarged their pay- 
rolls by 308 persons to 7,290 at the beginning 
of August. Employment was at a higher 
level than in the same month last summer, or 
indeed, than in August of any other year 
since 1930. 


Communications 

There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies on August 
1; the communication firms co-operating with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 21,608 
employees, as against 21,388 in the preceding 
month. The number engaged in this group 
was very slightly greater than on August 1 
of a year ago, when a gain had also been 
noted. ; 
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Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—An advance 
was registered in this division, according to 
data received from 209 employers with 26,002 
workers, as against 25,333 on July 1. A 
smaller increase had been recorded on August 
1, 1934, when the index of employment was 
several points lower. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in Ontario and the Western prov- 
inces; the 101 companies and divisional super- 
intendents furnishing data throughout the 
Dominion reported 59,438 employees, com- 
pared with 57,684 in their last report. A less 
extensive increase had occurred on the same 
date in 1934, and the index was then frac- 
tionally lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring.— Statements 
were tabulated from 99 companies in this 
group, employing 15,805 workers, or 842 more 
than on July 1, 1985. There were gains in 
Ontario and British Columbia. A smaller ad- 
vance had been noted at the beginning of 
August a year ago; employment in shipping 
was then: not quite so active. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 680 con- 
tractors adding 1,332 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 24,589 at the beginning of 
August. There were advances in all provinces 
except Ontario. Employment was brisker 
than in the same month of 1934, when greater 
improvement had been indicated. 


Highway—The number engaged on _ high- 
way construction and maintenance showed a 
further increase, mainly in Quebec and the 
Western Provinces. Data were received from 
357 employers with 66,197 workers on then 
payrolls, as compared with 62,866 at the 
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beginning of July. A decline had taken place 
on August 1, 1934, but employment on road 
work was then in much greater volume. 


Railway—A falling-off was recorded in this 
group on August 1, 1935, when 35 companies 
and divisional superintendents reported that 
they had 32,142 men on their staffs, compared 
with 32,507 in the preceding month. There 
were contractions in all provinces except 
British Columbia. The index number was 
several points higher than at the beginning of 
August of a year ago, when improvement had 
been noted. 


Services 


Continued gains occurred in the servic? 
group, mainly in hotels and restaurants; 453 
firms employed 27,548 persons, compared with 
26,536 at the beginning of July. Less pro- 
nounced improvement had been recorded on 
August 1, 1934; the index was then lower by 
nearly five points. 


Trade 


There was a seasonal falling-off in em- 
ployment in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
were more active, according to 1,161 trading 
establishments, which employed 95,346 work- 
ers, as compared with 96,367 on July 1. 
Ontario reported most of the decline. Greater 
seasonal losses had occurred at the beginning 
of August last year, and the index then was a 
few points lower. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1935 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the reports upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

415—44 


There was a further, though nominal, in- 
crease in work afforded local trade union 
members at the end of July as was indicated 
by the returns tabulated from 1,723 labour 
organizations with a total of 164,357 mem- 
bers. Of these, 24,736 or a percentage of 
15:1 were unemployed in contrast with 15-4 
per cent in June. Improvement in greater 
measure was reflected from July of last year 
when 17:9 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Nova Scotia unions registered a 4 per cent 
gain in activity from June, the coal mines 
which in the previous month had reported 
shut-downs, affording considerably more em- 
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ployment, though there was a general better- 
ment of conditions throughout the province. 
In Quebec, employment advances in the gar- 
ment trades accounted mainly for the im- 
proved situation, while in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan greater activity in steam rall- 
way operation was the chief factor in the ex- 
pansion noted. Conditions in New Brunswick 
and British Columbia varied but slightly from 
June, though the trend was favourable. 
Ontario unions, however, reported some cur- 
tailment of employment from the preceding 
month, the textile and building and construc- 
tion trades particularly showing retarded 
activity. Unlike Nova Scotia, the coal mines 
of Alberta were reported very quiet, affecting 
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with the exception of Prince Edward Island 
is tabulated separately each month. During 
July, activity for Halifax members rose sub- 
stantialy from June, and in Montreal 
moderate expansion was noted. Employment 
increases, on a small scale, were recorded 
from Winnipeg, while the Vancouver gains 
from June were less than 1 per cent. Pro- 
nounced curtailment, however, was evident 
among Edmonton and Toronto members, and 
activity for Saint John members subsided 
slightly. In Regina the percentage of idleness 
remained identical with that of June. When 
making a comparison with the returns for 
July of last year important employment re- 
covery was apparent among Edmonton unions 
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the situation in the province as a whole from 
June adversely. New Brunswick unions alone 
indicated a slowing up of industrial activity 
when compared with July of last year, which 
was, however, slight. Of the gains In em- 
ployment in the remaining provinces that of 
over 5 per cent in Quebec was the most 
pronounced, the garment and building and 
construction trades affording a much better 
volume of work. Advancement on a slightly 
smaller scale was recorded in Manitoba and 
British Columbia, while the Ontario situation 
improved by 2 per cent from July last year, 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
unions showing increases of minor importance. 

Unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
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during the month reviewed, and in Montreal 
the situation was also decidedly better. In- 
creases in available work of more moderate 
proportions was reflected by Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver members, and Toronto 
conditions improved but slightly. In Saint 
John there was a considerable drop in work 
afforded from July last year, Halifax showing 
employment recessions of much lesser degree. 


As will be noticed from the chart which 
accompanies this article, the curve at the close 
of July showed little change in level from 
June, though the trend was favourable. Wider 
deviation was shown in the course traced 
by the curve from July last year, tending 
toward a greater betterment of conditions 
than was indicated over June. 
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The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during July varied but slightly from the 
previous month, though the trend was to- 
ward a greater employment volume, as mani- 
fest by the reports tabulated from 465 unions, 
involving a membership of 52,003 persons. 
Of these, 8,088 or a percentage of 15-6 were 
without work at the end of the month in con- 
trast with 15-9 per cent in June. Improve- 
ment of greater proportions was noted from 
July of last year when 18:1 per cent of idle- 
ness was recorded. Glass workers and metal 
polishers, whose combined membership was 
slight, were substantially better engaged than 
in June, and among general labourers note- 
worthy gains occurred. The garment trades, 
which in Quebec reported recovery from the 
slackness shown during June, in Ontario were 
considerably quieter, offsetting largely the 
Quebec gain. Among meat cutters and 
butchers there was moderate expansion during 
July, cigarmakers showing a slightly better 
situation, while fractional increases only were 
reflected in the iron and steel trades, and 
among leather and wood workers and paper- 
makers. Of the declines, the most important 
were registered by hat and cap makers who 
suffered severe losses in work available, par- 
ticularly in Ontario. Recessions of much 
lesser magnitude, though noteworthy, were 
indicated by textile and carpet workers, and 
activity for brewery workers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, and printing tradesmen subsided 
very slightly from June. Jewellery and fur 
workers, however, maintained the same level 
of unemployment as in June. Compared with 
the returns for July of last year in the 
manufactuirng industries, employment was 
much better maintained during the month re- 
viewed among metal polishers, general labour- 
ers and wood workers, and important gains 
were noted in the garment, and iron and steel 
trades. Activity for papermakers, printing 
tradesmen, and textile and carpet workers also 
tended upward, though the changes were 
rather slight. Conditions for hat and cap, 
jewellery and glass workers, however, were 
much more depressed during the period sur- 
veyed, and the level of activity for cigar- 
makers, bakers and confectioners, leather and 
fur workers showed a considerable drop. 
Among brewery workers, and meat cutters and 
butchers the recessions apparent were quite 
small. 

Employment for coal miners eased off very 
slightly during July from the previous month, 
though a favourable tendency was noted from 
July last year. The changes, however, were 
small. Reporting for July were 52 unions of 
these workers with a membership aggregate 
of 16,596 persons, 3,166 of whom were unem- 
ployed at the end of the month, a percentage 
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of 19-1 as contrasted with percentages of 18-8 
in June and 20-2 in July, 1934. The Nova 
Scotia mines, which in June had shown slek- 
ness due to mine closings, during July indi- 
cated an improved situation. In Alberta, how- 
ever, several mines were reported to be prac- 
tically at a standstill, causing a considerable 
increase in unemployment. In British Colum- 
bia also minor contractions in activity 
occurred. As in the previous comparison, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TapLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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greater depression was evident among Alberta 
miners than in July a year ago, offsetting 
largely the improvement on a small scale 
registered in both Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. In addition to the total unem- 
ployment reported, many of these unions 
showed a large proportion of their working 
membership on short time. 


Activity in the building and construction 
trades was somewhat retarded during July, 
the 184 associations making returns with 
17,162 members, showing an unemployment 
percentage of 46°38 as contrasted with 44:5 
per cent in June. Conditions, however, were 
substantially improved from July of last year 
when 57-0 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. Granite and stonecutters, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers were much 
busier than in June, and pronounced gains 
were evident among bridge and structural iron 
workers. Increases in employment on a 
moderate scale were reflected by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and the situation for 
steam shovelmen and plumbers and steam- 
fitters was slightly better. On the contrary, 
electrical workers, and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers suffered large losses in work 


afforded, and noteworthy recessions were 
apparent among carpenters and joiners. The 
trend for painters, decorators and  paper- 


hangers was also less favourable, though the 
change from June was slight. Contrasted 
with the returns for July, 1934, steam shovel- 
men, bridge and _ structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and hod carriers and building labourers were 
all decidedly better engaged during the month 
surveyed. Important advancement was also 
noted by carpenters and joiners, and plumbers 
and steamfitters, and increases in activity on 
a much smaller scale by painters, decorators 
and paperhangers. Electrical workers were the 
only tradesmen to report a falling off in em- 
ployment. from July a year ago, which was 
rather pronounced. 

A more favourable employment movement 


was noted in the transportation industries 
during July, both when compared with the 


previous month and July a year ago, accord- ~ 


ing to the reports tabulated from 768 asso- 
ciations, involving 55,055 members. Of these, 
3,674 or 6:7 per cent were idle at the end of 
the month, as compared with percentages of 
7-7 in June and 8-2 in July, 1934. Activity 
for steam railway employees, whose returns 
constituted over 77 per cent of -the entire 
group membership reported, was at a slightly 
higher level in both comparisons, as was also 
the case among street and electric railway 
employees. Navigation workers reported a 


nominal drop in employment from June, 
though conditions were much better than in 
July last year. The percentage of idleness 
for teamsters and chauffeurs remained the 
same as at the close of June, some slight cur- 
tailment of activity being evident from July, 
1934. 

The 5 unions of retail shop clerks furnishing 
reports in July, with 1,751 members, showed 
that 159 or a percentage of 9-1 were idle at 
the close of the month in contrast with per- 
centages of 10:3 in June and 6-3 in July a 
year ago. 

A fractional decline in the volume of work 
accorded civic employees was noted during 
July when a contrast is made with the re- 
turns of the previous month, though the 
situation showed some improvement from 
July, 1934. This was manifest by the reports 
received from 76 associations, combining 7,916 
members, 244 or 3-1 per cent of whom were 
without work at the end of the month as 
compared with 2-8 per cent in June and 3:6 
per cent in July a year ago. 

The miscellaneous group of trades indicated 
somewhat heightened activity during July 
from the previous month, and increases in 
employment on a more pronounced scale were 
recorded from July, 1934. Reports for the 
month reviewed were forwarded by 126 
unions, with a total of 4,514 members, 579 of 
whom were unemployed at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 12-8 contrasted with 
percentages of 14:7 in June and 17-6 in July, 
1934. Hotel and restaurant employees, sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, and unclassified 
workers were all afforded a somewhat better 
volume of work than in June, while among 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers, 
activity was at a slightly lower level. Sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen reported note- 
worthy employment expansion when com- 
pared with the returns for July of last year, 
and advances on a smaller scale were re- 


corded by unclassified workers, and hotel and 


restaurant employees. Minor contractions 
were registered by barbers, while theatre and 
stage employees indicated a practically un- 
changed situation. 

Employment for fishermen was brisk during 
July, showing little change from either the 
preceding month or July last year, the tend- 
ency, however, being upward in both compari- 
sons. Reports were tabulated for July for 3 
unions of these workers, with &85 members, 


0:9 per cent of whom were idle at the end of 


the month as compared with 1-2 per cent in 
June, and 1-9 per cent in July, 1934. 

The situation for lumber workers and 
loggers was somewhat less favourable during 
July than in the previous month, unemploy- 
ment standing at 7:3 per cent as compared 
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with a percentage of 5-1 in June. Recessions 
of greater magnitude, however, were shown 
from July last year when 2-4 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. The percentage 
for the month reviewed was based on the re- 
ports tabulated from 4 unions of these work- 
ers, with a total of 626 members. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
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employed each year from 1919 to 1934 in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unem- 
ployment by provinces for July of each year 
from 1919 to 1932 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1933, to date. Table I 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for July, 1935. 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1935, showed a gain of nearly 
18 per cent in the average daily placements 
when compared with June, 1935, but a loss 
of almost 7 per cent in comparison with those 
effected during the corresponding month a 
year ago. Gains over last month were re- 
ported in farming, construction and mainten- 


trade and mining. Nominal gains only ap- 
peared in manufacturing and transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
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ance, services, manufacturing and mining, the 
highest of which were in farming and con- 
struction and maintenance. Losses were 
registered in trade, transportation and log- 
ging, none of which was outstanding. When 
compared with July a year ago, a substantial 
increase was noted in farming, but this was 
more than offset by the loss shown in con- 
struction and maintenance. Decreased place- 
ments were also recorded in logging, services, 
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from the graph that the curve, both of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications, followed a decidedly upward 
trend throughout the month, and at its close 
had attained a level about 10 points higher 
than that reached at the end of July a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 59°8 during the first half and 
66:0 during the second half of July, 1935, in 
contrast with the ratios of 63°7 and 56-2 
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during the corresponding periods of 1934. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the periods under review were 
56°0 and 62:2 as compared with 60-9 and 
53:7 during the corresponding month of 1984. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1935, was 
1,353, as compared with the daily average of 
1,425 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and with 1,156 recorded daily in June, 
1985. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,146, in comparison with 2,390 in July, 1934. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1935 averaged 2,131 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
July, 1935, was 1,271, of which 804 were in 
regular employment and 467 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,079 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in July a vear 
ago averaged 1,362 daily, consisting of 776 
in regular and 586 in casual employment. 


During the month of July, 1935, the offices 
of the Service referred 34,731 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 33,043 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 20,907, of which 16,246 were 
of men and 4,661 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,136. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 25,771 
for men and 9,397 for women, a total of 35,168, 
while applications for work numbered 55,778, of 
which 42,799 were from men and 12,979 from. 
women. Reports for June, 1935, showed 27,721 
positions available, 51,129 applications made, 
and 25,889 placements effected, while in July, 
1934, there were recorded 35,621 vacancies, 
59,727 applications for work, and 34,046 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 COP heart irs coe yetaea 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
TO? Gedy. ty iden a: 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
1 2 alee, 2 APR ator, Saag raberene 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
1928.45... eb eeae) « ao) 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
EDDA) et hal cl 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LOGO) te PLD... $9: 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
1031. ur tap neh deere 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
DS CNR eee Ree ae. 153, 771 198, 443 352,214 
TOSS AT ee Beane 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934.0 ett escape: 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
1935 (7 months)....... 113, 437 74,308 187,745 
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Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia during July, were over 13 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
12 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain also in place- 
ments of nearly 13 per cent when compared 
with June and of nearly 14 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1934. Except for nominal 
declines in construction and maintenance and 
manufacturing, all industrial divisions showed 
gains in placements over July of last year, 
the largest being in logging and services. In- 
dustrial] divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 112; construction and maintenance, 
563; and services, 285, of which 199 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 361 of men and 105 of 
women. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 10 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 8 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 11 per cent less than in June, 
but over 7 per cent more than during July, 
1934. There was an increase in placements 
in household services and manufacturing when 
compared with July of last year, but declines 
were reported in logging, construction and 
maintenance and farming. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
48; logging, 40; construction and maintenance, 
249; and services, 565, of which 458 were of 
household workers. During the month 296 
men and 109 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in the Province of Quebec 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 25 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were 8 per cent higher than in June and 
over 26 per cent above July, 1934. When 
comparing placements during the month under 
review with July of last year by industrial 
divisions, the most important change was a 
substantial gain under construction and main- 
tenance. Small increases were also reported 
in manufacturing and farming and losses in 


logging, services and trade. Placements by in- 


dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
149; logging, 192; farming, 161; construction 
and maintenance, 1,581; trade, 121, and ser- 
vices, 1,964, of which 1,747 were of household 
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workers. There were 2,190 men and 1,468 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during July called for 32 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 13 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
gain of nearly 34 per cent in placements when 
sompared with June, but a loss of over 13 per 
rent in comparison with July, 1934. The 
jecline in placements from July of last year 
was due to a substantial reduction in relief 
placements on highway construction, but this 
loss was largely offset by a heavy increase in 
farm placements. Reduced placements were 
reported in all other groups, the two most 
important being in services and logging. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 468; logging, 928; farming, 
3,260; transportation, 93; construction and 
maintenance, 7,220; trade, 194; and services, 
3.418, of which 2,122 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 6,562 of men and 1,600 of women. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during July, was nearly 98 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and 
nearly 7 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
about 100 per cent higher than in June, but less 
than 2 per cent above July, 1934. The gain 
over July of last year was small, as increased 
placements in farming and services were nearly 
offset by declines in construction and main- 
tenance and logging. The changes in other 
groups were unimportant. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: farming, 1,585; 
construction and maintenance, 388; and ser- 
vices, 688, of which 548 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,907 men and 
371 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During July, orders received at Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 66 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 26 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a gain also in placements.of over 48 per cent 
when compared with June and over 5 per cent 
in comparison with July, 1934. The only gains 
of importance in placements over July of last 
year were in farming and services. These 
increases were offset in part by fewer place- 


ments under construction and maintenance. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
farming, 937; construction and maintenance, 
181; and services, 879, of which 533 were of 
household workers. There were 1,122 men 
and 431 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 20 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta when compared 
with the preceding month, and of nearly 43 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 19 per cent higher than in June and 42 
per cent above July, 1934. There was a large 
increase in placements under construction and 
maintenance, when compared with July of last 
year, which accounted for the gain under this 
comparison. Small gains, however, were also 
reported in all other divisions, except logging, 
where a nominal decline only was shown. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
farming, 767; construction and maintenance, 
1,370; and services, 500, of which 400 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,635 
men and 330 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during July, were nearly 13 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 15 per cent less favourable than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of nearly 14 per cent in 
placements when compared with June, but a 
decline of nearly 15 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1934. The only loss of importance 
in placements from July of last year was in 
construction and maintenance, due to the cur- 
tailment of relief work. Gains were reported 
in logging, farming, mining and services, and 
nominal changes only in all other divisions. 


Placements by industrial divisions included: 


logging, 143; farming, 207; mining, 75; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,605; and ser- 
vices, 628, of which 348 were of household 
workers. During the month 2,173 men and 
247 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1935, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
20,907 placements in regular employment, 
11,565 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immedi- 
ate district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 617 were granted 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1935 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
> Placed place- 
Offices Reported} Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Un- ments’ 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of| period 
period period 1934 
Nova Sce0tiatncec oss. eee 1,074 72 1,123 1,034 466 558 1,417 246 
Halifax. 45324. 5 do SMG SET «RIS 334 63 355 277 136 141 724 95 
New Glasvow fies. cee cote. Aes oe, 371 9 402 388 278 100 380 104 
SVGNOY Sita ais eee as dane 369 0 366 369 52 317 313 41 
New Brunswick..................... 930 41 951 $20 465 515 763 478 
Chatham 30 13 33 ay 5 28 91 95 
Fredericton 94 14 96 92 87 5 89 128 
Moncton 315 7 O12 ols 174 139 92 93 
Saint John 491 510 484 141 343 491 162 
Quebec se oak FAL dese 5,073 665 8,593 5,301 3,658 546 2,674 25744 
CHI COUTIA leva, stove sve cesta. ames « aeeret S22 0 600 314 268 46 ROS PS caes eee -s 
EDL PReD, See otk ok a's oe cme: 215 19 780 263 217 16 302 145 
Moatreale, 6564.0 sey, Beet OS: 2,583 187 4,407 2,480 1,728 273 1,466 1,209 
WUGDEC cos clan k «Mt cena ate 1,068 404 1,606 1,215 701 121 507 777 
EROUY EN Soe oo he ono ee ots oer 83 0 117 85 80 3 36 132 
Sherbrooke... H.b hot ee eds ak 471 9 679 538 436 24 126 271 
SURTEC CRE VOLS, .<, couse, usin cise ievaueisienss 331 46 404 456 228 63 72 210 
Ontariesre Vict s. fo. eee reek 16,337 419 28, 283 16,118 8,162 7,013 45,445 8, 683 
Belleville... 014... Hae ees tee 113 0 165 110 62 48 224 183 
BPANtlOraaees .... ocaklecttsccrat ocves 363 15 538 361 330 31 1,655 130 
Chativann seals. cote dees ee 344 0 417 344 191 153 633 192 
Fort, William. ..g.\<setapee aloe ceee 513 0 530 513 453 60 504 353 
OLDE ents recast ee ee a 132 3/ 169 184 112 26 1,081 215 
Hamilton see... Sete 633 10 1,320 652 389 215 2,465 354 
Kingstony sa ses bie... See 367 6 373 342 208 89 369 232 
ASILCMONOD 8 co.cc coun Meo oe 518 0 600 525 97 417 1, 286 70 
1,603 60 1,618 1,609 1, 230 ayer 1, 833 555 
176 5 107 181 106 57 1,978 89 
132 0 162 145 124 21 447 263 
750 0 973 741 63 678 647 160 
948 19 1,763 929 754 133 2,069 1,158 
314 0 362 288 118 170 38 131 
Peterboroightas: oh.<s1odeis kendok 179 27 151 157 119 14 297 69 
BORG POUT 5 gain acs acs 00.0 Mea asi 1, 193 1,160 1, 160 1,133 27 649 767 
Sts Catharmes ss ves 3. Sad ere es 485 15 438 44] 166 275 2,210 180 
St-homas. ot .....4. ch ee ote 270 12 233 258 95 163 439 59 
PATNI Beso on oats .aio.6 HS 348 5 348 357 220 137 491 245 
PaultsStesMarieher?. Aisa oom: 106 0 749 127 71 31 315 287 
Stra tlordes seen .s cats. eee. 179 0 324 176 151 25 96 76 
Sadburyay es... ees cae ee eas 114 5 Lyhtt 112 61 51 716 143 
EAM MOING Jercas ieee ty. sAaewee meee 241 587 240 143 97 789 187 
LOKORtOw: 7. bertate eats » £2.c seas tears 63423 182 13,354 5,584 1,400 4,012 20,847 2,334 
Windsor. « .0s. ...% oa Pen. «dee 593 23 73 582 BUA 261 3,367 251 
Manttobass: ies sock cols ee caeeoe as: 25675 56 5,040 2,691 2,278 410 15,358 2,000 
BAN OR Wate toa rats So eee ee 304 52 297 245 232 12 702 158 
Winnipe. asad. cess eGo sho Reem. 2,371 4 4,743 2,446 2,046 398 14, 656 1,842 
Sask ACEH WAI ee oi. oos0cocn cee cece cwes 25967 450 2,281 2,il1 1,553 505 1,556 1,178 
88 31 73 96 52 2 23 71 
65 0 65 65 18 47 Oo eer AR as 
417 110 367 339 198 130 315 174 
102 24 78 GA 67 5 5 45 
192 59 147 121 94 at 55 98 
ROPING tei cs bacon Oe 765 65 729 633 533 100 740 395 
Saskatoonts gM. wn shdesen came en 436 70 384 368 323 45 340 237 
SWile Current... .«.a. ota «mene oe 117 46 98 88 79 9 78 52 
WWD ULI ID AKE alot ales oats cco ce 145 17 134 126 70 56 0 25 
WOE NLODM, Pisa Srdoss eect eee ace 240 28 206 203 119 84 0 81 
ATG CPtaeey (cesses ce ccc coe ce teats 2,802 31 4,231 2,770 1,965 795 8,164 1,315 
Caleary NK oa ee 840 9 1,550 826 759 67 3,296 398 
Joram heller nas ho.> soci’ « wobec ace 162 1 348 149 87 62 185 59 
UCIGON CON ME tee wots cece meee ne: 867 4 1,216 875 797 68 3,804 632 
Pethbridgayt. 20: . St.0N4.. tee. 697 nes 847 684 206 478 22 112 
Medicine TH atee. .tisc,ccek ene eee 236 0 270 236 116 120 157 114 
British Columbia.................... 3,710 29 5,276 3,786 2,420 1,294 2,794 2,685 
ESam loopy: . Se) aa .. eata a ee 188 4 305 203 189 5 334 586 
Nienaiin Ors siren nee. Wits ees 547 0 544 543 482 61 110 549 
ENOISO Sh eo ee eas eee ee 208 13 214 199 49 150 12, 89 
New Westminster.............eee.0. 69 0 199 69 53 16 178 71 
Pentictons.: 4.052.835. Jem aeeeebn ce 187 % 231 186 138 37 95 274 
PTINCOMCEDELUN etter | scree te come te 111 2 141 109 39 70 104 36 
Wancouvenss dah). eee 2 tele eee ee 1,500 ii 2,600 Tors LIne By 193 2,056 997 
WIC COELD) ash, huis. satin S008 dachenee idan 900 0 1,042 $00 138 762 207 83 
Canadair bee... eee es 35,168 1,763 55,778 34,731 20,967 2,136 78,171 19, 400* 
Meéneacpe gost: iode ds « eINeeaaee eis 25,771 466 42,799 25,620 16, 246 9,140 66, 137 15, 189 
WVONAGN Sc isiie ttcaarsscle cuteaisrarie re ireineie 9,397 1,297 12,979 9,111 4,661 2,996 12,034 4,211 





*77 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 590 going to situations within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
27 to other provinces. The reduced transpor- 
tation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may wish _ to 
journey to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Ontario 
centres during July numbered 386, all of 
which were to provincial points. Securing 
certificates at Port Arthur 193 bush workers, 
42 highway construction workers, 23 mine 
workers, 3 cafe employees, one carpenter and 
one hotel cook were conveyed to employment 
within the same zone, while from Fort 
William 98 bushworkers, 3 sawmill workers 
and 2 hotel employees, and from Ottawa one 
cook were despatched to points within their 
respective zones. Destined to the Timmins 
zone were one hoist runner, travelling from 
North Bay and one cafe cook from Toronto. 
The balance of this provincial movement was 
from Sudbury, from which centre 3 bush 
workers and one miner were transported to 
Port Arthur and 12 bushmen and one restaur- 
ant waitress within the Sudbury zone. In 
Manitoba during July 72 persons benefited by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 45 going to provincial centres and 
27 to points outside. Within the province 
the transfers were all of agricultural help, the 
Winnipeg office despatching 41 farm hands 
and 4 farm household workers to employment 
within its own zone. Persons despatched to 
other provinces were also granted their certi- 
ficates at the Winnipeg office, the Port Arthur 
zone receiving 11 bushmen, 4 farm hands, 2 
cooks, one miner and one blacksmith and 


Saskatchewan rural districts 8 farm hands. 
Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Saskatchewan during July 13 workers 
travelled to provincial employment. From 
Regina 9 teachers went to situations within 
the same zone and one farm hand to Yorkton, 
while the Saskatoon office was responsible 
for the despatch of one farm hand to North 
Battleford and of one teacher and one farm 
hand within its own zone. Offices in Alberta 
granted 130 reduced rate certificates during 
July, all provincial, Of these 124, were issued 
at Edmonton to 66 highway construction 
workers, 18 bushmen, 18 mine workers, 8 farm 
hands, one farm domestic, 3 sawmill work- 
ers, 2 steamship employees, 2 labourers, one 
hotel cook, one clerk and one carpenter going 
to various sections of the Edmonton zone, one 
farm hand to Calgary, and 2 farm hands ‘to 
Drumheller. From Calgary 3 farm hands and 
one hotel kitchen worker were shipped within 
the same zone and one farm hand and one 
farm housekeeper to Drumheller. The labour 
movement in British Columbia during July 
was entirely provincial and comprised the 
transfer of 16 persons. Securing certificates 
at Vancouver 5 mine workers went to Pen- 
ticton, 2 miners to Nelson and 4 mine work- 
ers, 2 hotel cooks and one farm hand within 
the Vancouver zone. In addition, the Prince 
Rupert office assisted in the desptach of one 
miner and one domestic to employment with- 
in its own zone. 

Of the 617 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 312 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 292 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 5 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada for July, 1935 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in 61 cities during 
July stood at $4,266,224, a seasonal decline of 
$850,842 or 16°6 per cent as compared with 
the June, 1935, total of $5,117,066, but an in- 
crease of $1,008,754 or 31:0 per cent in the 
more significant comparison with the July, 
1934, aggregate of $3,257,470. 


The value of the building authorized in 
each month of the present year has been 
higher than in the same month of 1934, while 
since January, the aggregate for each month 
has also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month in 1933. The cumulative total for the 
first seven months of 1935 is higher than in 
any of the last three years. Although the im- 
provement is partly due to the granting of 


construction permits for public buildings in 
several centres as an unemployment relief 
measure, the movement in general building 
operations has also been distinctly more 
favourable than in the last few years. In 
comparison with earlier years of the record, 
from 1920 to 1931, however, the value of 
building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of 1935, 
at 81-8 per cent of the 1926 basic average, was 
lower than in the same period of any pre- 
ceding year for which building statistics for 
the 61 cities are on record, with the exception 
of 1932 and 1933. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statiabies, 
showing that they had issued over 300 per- 
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mits for dwellings valued at nearly $1,090,000, 
and some 1,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated at almost $3,100,000. In addition, 
engineering projects valued at $27,530 were 
undertaken by Brantford. In June, authority 
was given for the erection of some 300 
dwellings and 1,900 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $1,241,000 and $3,- 
700,000, respectively, while an engineering pro- 
ject valued at $23,000 was also listed. 

An increase over June, 1935, was reported in 
British Columbia, where the authorizations 
were valued at $1,504,823, or 156-8 per cent 
more than in the preceding month. The re- 
maining provinces recorded declines, of which 
that of 54:0 per cent in Quebec was greatest. 

In comparison with the same month in 1934, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia showed 
increases, that of $1,367,008 in British Colum- 
bia being most pronounced. The value of the 
building authorized in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan was lower than 
in July of last year. 

Three of the four largest cities—Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg—reported decreases as 
compared with June, 1935, but increases over 
July, 1934, while in Vancouver, there was an 
increase in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Charlottetown, Quebec, Belleville, 
Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Niagara Falls, 
Stratford, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sault 
Ste. Marie, East Windsor, Riverside, Walker- 
ville, Brandon, St. Boniface, Saskatoon, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Nanaimo, New West- 
minster, Prince Rupert, North Vancouver and 
Victoria showed gains as compared with June, 
1925, and also with July, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1920-1935—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
July, and in the first seven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the January-July total 
in 1926 as 100. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 are 
also given, (1926 average—=100). 
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Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first seven | first seven |in first seven 
July months months |months(1926 
(1926=100) | average 
=100) 
$ $ 
HOS Seeaears 4,266,224 | 28,895,295 29-7 81-8 
1034 eae 3,257,470 | 13,668, 847 14-0 82-8 
19333.t00 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
ORDA Late 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
NOS Soar 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
1030 oes 15,824,781 |101, 238, 766 103-9 94-2 
1090). ue 22,702,584 |147,311,851 151-2 99-2 
1998! Seer 25,761,956 {127,798,943 131-2 96-2 
1997... ee 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 ¢6-1 
102 Gera 18,683,415 | 97,448,834 100-0 100-8 
19253 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
19240 2 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 74-3 109-8 
AOR TW ee 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
19225) oe 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 89-3 108-3 
OO Tee vate 10,965,891 | 66,737,575 68-5 130-2 
192082. 3 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 77-5 144-2 


The aggregate for the first seven months of this year 
was very substantially higher than in 1934 or 1933, and also 
slightly exceeded the 1932 total; the increase over the same 
months of last year was 111-4 p.c. The average ndex number 
of wholesale prices of building materials was rather lower than 
in 1934; while it was higher than in 1933 or 1932, it was lower 
than in any of the preceding twelve years. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1935, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment between June 24 and July 22. The 
estimated number of insured persons in em- 
ployment increased by 20,000. 

The industries in which the most marked 
improvement occurred were the engineering, 
iron and steel and motor vehicle industries, 
electric cable and apparatus manufacture, the 
woollen and worsted and hosiery industries, 
the transport and distributive trades, most 
of the food and drink industries, and hotel 
and boarding house service. There was also 
a reduction in the numbers unemployed in 


the coal mining industry. On the other 
hand, employment. declined in most of the 
clothing trades, in cotton spinning, in the 
linen industry, and in building and public 
works contracting. Owing to local holidays, 
there was a sharp increase in the numbers 
registered as temporarily stopped in the Jute 
industry. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, 
who were insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland the per- 
centage unemployed at July 22, 1935 (includ- 
ing those temporarily stopped as well as 
those wholly unemployed), was 15-4, as 
compared with 15-5 at June 24, 1935, and 
with 16°7 at July 23, 1934. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at July 22, 1935, was 
12-3, as compared with 12-6 at June 2+, 1935; 
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while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
3°1, as compared with 2-9. For males alone 
the percentage at July 22, 19385, was 17-6 and 
for females, 9-5; the corresponding per- 
centages at June 24, 1935, were 17°8 and 9-2. 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at July 22 was 10,381,000. This was 20,000 
more than a month before, and 234,000 more 
than a year before. 

At July 22, 1935, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great. Britain was 1,501,226 wholly unemployed, 
393,198 temporarily stopped, and 78,517 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 1,972,941. This was 27,169 less than a 
month before, and 153,319 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,584,554 men, 
58,034 boys, 281,712 women, and 48,641 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
903,966 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 729,002 insured persons with appli- 
cations for unemployment allowances; 215,680 
insured persons (including 18,191 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age), not in 
receipt of insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances, and 124,293 uninsured persons. In 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland the total 
number of persons on the Registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges at July 22, 1985, was 
2,045,383. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased one-tenth of one per cent 
from June to July and pay rolls declined 
1-7 per cent. The July, 1935, preliminary 
index of factory employment is 79:5, and 
the index of factory pay rolls is 65-3. 

Employment in July, 1935, was one per 
cent above the level of July, 1934, and pay 
rolls were 7-9 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. In July, 1935, reports 
were received from 22,074 establishments em- 
ploying 3,545,832 workers whose weekly earn- 
ings were $71,228,607. The employment 
reports received from these co-operating estab- 
lishments cover more than 50 per cent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country and more than 60 
per cent of the wage earners in the 90 
industries studied. 


Non-MANvuracturiIna InpustrieEs—Ten of 
the 17 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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showed gains in employment and pay rolls 
from June to July. The gains in employment 
ranged from 2:6 per cent in laundries to 0:1 
per cent in the wholesale trade and telephone 
and telegraph industries. Employment and 
pay rolls in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal mining industries showed sharp declines 
from June to July and seasonal recessions 
were reported in many lines of retail trade. 
The decreases in employment in the remain- 
ing four industries ranged from 2-2 per cent 
in dyeing and cleaning to 0°4 per cent in 
electric railways and motor bus operation. 

WHOLESALE AND Reta Trapge.—A slight 
gain in employment in July was shown in 
wholesale trade. Based on reports received 
from 14,511 establishments, employment. in- 
creased 0-1 per cent over the month interval. 
Among the several lines of wholesale trade 
in which gains were noted were groceries, 
food products, farm supplies, hardware, 
leather, lumber and machinery. Wholesale 
dry goods and apparel establishments reported 
a small decline in number of workers. Bulk 
tank stations and manufacturers’ sales branches 
were also among the lines of wholesale trade 
reporting fewer employees in July than in the 
preceding month. 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
decreased 3:8 per cent over the month inter- 
val based on returns supplied by 44,607 estab- 
lishments employing 692,088 workers in July. 
The decreases which were largely seasonal 
were most pronounced in the general merchan- 
dising and wearing apparel groups. Employ- 
ment in the general merchandising group, 
which is composed of department, variety, 
general merchandising and mail order houses, 
declined 7-1 per cent, while the group of 
wearing apparel establishments showed a drop 
of 12-6 per cent over the month interval. 
Retail food stores reported 0-9 per cent fewer 
workers in July than in the preceding month. 
Small gains were shown in the automotive 
group and the “other retail” group. The 
latter group includes drug stores, retail ice, 
and several other unclassified lines of trade. 


Pusiic Utmitiss—Two of the three public 
utility industries surveyed reported increases 
in employment in July, electric light and 
power and manufactured gas (1:1 per cent) 
and telephone and telegraph (0-1 per cent). 
Electric railway and affiliated motor bus com- 
panies reported a decline of 0-4 per cent in 
number of workers from June to July. | 


Service Inpustriss.—Four of the 6 service 
industries surveyed reported gains in employ- 
ment. Laundries reported a seasonal in- 
crease of 2-6 per cent, brokerage establish- 
ments showed a gain of 1:6 per cent, banks 
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0-9 per cent, and insurance 0°8 per cent. The 
declines in the remaining two industries were 
seasonal, dyeing and cleaning establishments 
reporting a drop of 2-2 per cent in number 
of workers and year-round hotels a decline of 
1-2 per cent. Summer resort hotels, open 
only part of the year and not included in 
the above figure, showed a sharp seasonal 
increase In employment in July. 


Mrnince.—Pronounced declines in employ- 
ment and pay rolls were shown in the 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining in- 
dustries in July. These declines were due 
primarily to sharply curtailed production in 
July and reflected the reaction from heavy 
buying for storage in the preceding month. 
Employment in anthracite mines decreased 
13 per cent over the month interval and 
bituminous coal mines reported 10-2 per cent 
fewer employees. Pay rolls decreased to an 
even greater extent, weekly wage disburse- 
ments in anthracite mining being 43-1 per 
cent less in July than in June and in bitu- 
minous coal mining 45 per cent less than in the 
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preceding month. A decrease of 1:8 per cent 
in employment. was shown in metalliferous 
mining. In the quarrying and non-metallic 
mining industry and the crude petroleum 
industry gains in employment of 0-9 per 
cent and 0-6 per cent, respectively, were 
reported. 


BuILpDING ConstrucTION—A further expan- 
sion in employment and payrolls in the 
private building construction industry was 
shown in July. Based on reports received 
from 9,703 contractors reporting to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, there was an im- 
crease of 1:7 per cent in number of workers 
from June to July and of 3 per cent in pay- 
rolls. The figures relate to employees en- 
gaged on erection, altering and repairing of 
buildings, exclusive of projects financed by 
the Public Works Administration or Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds, regular 
appropriations of Federal, State, and local 
governments, or loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour 
to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
mental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Coun- 
cil was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 


amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It 
is also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924 provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, or 
if there were no current rates, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and for adherence to the 
hours of work generally accepted as current in 
the district, or fair and reasonable hours. 
These “A” conditions, in so far as wages and 
hours are concerned, were superseded in 1930 
by the adoption of an Act of Parliament en- 
titled “The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day 
Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. V), the full text of 
which was published in the LasBour GAZETTE 
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of June, 1930, p. 652. The clause relating to 
wages and hours in this Act is in the terms 
following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for com- 
petent workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the character or 
class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged; provided that wages shall in all cases 
be such as are fair and reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or, except 
in cases of emergency, as may be approved by 
the Minister. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair cr demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 


books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract thas been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have recently been executed 
by the Government of Canada: 
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DEPARTMENT OF MARINE. 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


‘Construction of a new Meteorological Ob- 
servatory at Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Amedee Latulippe, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 29, 1985. Amount of 
contract, $23,790. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
HEA OUTLETS F eiccaprster tS attasrs eects aes $0 35 8 
PB PICIELAVICTS § toner eiode< Saareitts ce aielek =6s 0 70 8 
SEONSCULEOIS: s:crecerstosieicgaxt sida cece © stnientas 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator............ 0 45 8 
(ATNENUOTE oo sis.cincevscaianscibegsreseisvainatsons 0 50 8 
Electric workers....0..0s0.seceeees 0 55 8 
BP SINLOU Bee ooo o7,0)s ahs ce ate Me eas 0 50 8 
PPISALOCTRY. MIke PM a au cheese ene so. 0 70 8 
Phim betas cd. 0285. Joc ss caeadtete woes 0 55 8 
Metal workers (roofers)............ 0 55 8 





DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Contract for the erection of married officers’ 
quarters at the Permanent Force Barracks, 
Calgary, Alberta. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Nornstrom Brothers, Calgary, Alberta. 
Date of contract, August 15, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $23,490. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
BACK SIMIC NS et ees oe fs te 5 eerste eres 0 70 8 
Fireman—stationary.............0. 0 50 8 
WEA CIINIB GRD ree oe = 0s dhe tala la te ete teveds 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—one drum......... 0 65 8 
Hoist operators—two drum........ 0 80 8 
Cement mixer operator—gas, elec.. 0 50 8 
Cement mixer operator—steam..... 0 60 8 
Compressor operator............--- 0 60 8 
Biucketioader ay & tia SO 0 60 8 
Excavator, bear cat and gas shovels 0 75 8 
Shuiglers..Avel bc reewinecn £ obese 0 75 8 
Mement fnIshersera.) 6 a. eee 0 60 8 
StONOMNASOUS x. esaetod. < ders hee ee 0 90 8 
Stone cuvtershs cs: . stews ec eee Hes 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
MerrazZO layers). wt~.; eaten ane 0 75 8 
Maribleisettorsutessc.le: nose pene cece 0 95 8 
ilemettens! aie:; ee. bee 0 90 8 
Metalilathiensteit, <2 aes caren yard 0 06 8 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour er da 
Plasterers) 0% ense ot. fee BP hea ess 0 90 5 3 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Hlectricianss./ 4. seed ook on 0 90 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers. 0 60 8 
Labourers: 22.19 ee epee wn dole ocscese 0 45 8 
Motorstruek drivert2)., Ave ee bra. 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
MDeanister. ie, Baa e MOL |... aad 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Reinforcing steel rod man.......... 0 50 8 





Note.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


The supply and erection of structural steel 
for an Aircraft Hangar at Megantic, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, MacKinnon Steel Corp- 
oration Limited, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 7, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$5,730. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... $0 50 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Structural steel workers........ 0 65 8 
Labourers tne). .ertisars brent 0.0.0.3: 0 35 8 
Truck drivers 40). eth. sk ss 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 60 8 
SPOAMIGtEIBett sete en acter oe 0 35 8 
DP OINLCESerr nate anc res oon 0 50 8 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of June, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 





Goods contracted for Contractor 

Safety razors and blades....../Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaving brushes.............. iseee Simms Co., Ltd., Saint 
ohn, N.B. 

Waterproof coats...........+-- Shiff & Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

Hinaiiel ware soalsaicns + ousseere sith General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Metal doors grief ido:383 Metallic Roofing Co. of Can- 
ada, Toronto, Ont. 

Kitchenware. : cocccie.e8 + 0008 General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

SOGKAE ectvus. cee ocheseentt de > George E. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 

Drill jackets and trousers...|Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mattresses. cs cier «cece oc.ce.se Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q ; 

Oileskin’clothinewerss ereses Regence Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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Goods contracted for 





Enamelware.........eseeeeees 
Light weight shirts........... 
Light weight shirts........... 
Sweater jackets...........+- 
Sweater jackets..........-.-- 
G. S. sheets.........0-eeeees 
Birt vafliticn aac. teers ares 
Trouser, GULL cesses cisieieieisisie 
Metal door frames.........-.- 
Transmitters........+++eeeees 
Blatwares.esseeuiie + ses hes 
Warm greatcoats...... SAAS: 
Canvas shoes......--.++-+++ 
Drab serge.......seeeeeeeeees 
Horse rugs......-.sseeeseeees 


Blue serge jackets..........-- 


Breechess. . tcc seta sec nes sles" 
(AbArdime secre asc ce hee 
WhipCOrdects ce sie ee se ee 
IBT ACCS Aeidia Hoven spice ois oaietetetet 


Tap soles). }. 323% 'e oes esayieitete 


Post OFFICE 


Contractor 























Tower Canadian Ltd., Toronto 


Ont. 

Glovers Guild Ltd., Ste. Anne 
de la Parade, P.Q. 

General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Schofield Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 

Joseph Simpson & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mereugy: Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 


nt. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Dominicn Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Geo. Reed Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canadian Marconi Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

McGlashan Clarke Co., Ltd., 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Workman Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Great West Felt Cove ita... 


Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real, P.Q. 

Hugh Carson Co., Lid., 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 

Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Paton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Paton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Russell Manufacturing Co., 
St. Johns, P.Q. 

Beardmore Leathers Litd., 


Toronto, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of ' 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is: a 


statement of contracts 


awarded by the Post Office Department dur-' 
ing the month of August, 1935, for various 
classes of manufactured supplies, which con~ 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


22M Se eS SEE Eee 
eee Soo . — som” 








Goods contracted for Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and type, 
brasscrownseals,cancellers,|  _ 
OtGh dees eee s Sees Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps (and repairs).|Pritchard-Andrews Cox Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... hate Textiles Ltd., Perth, 

nt. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 

Mail bag fittings............. F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings............. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping machines, etc...... Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


ee ee es eS sea a ee 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 


Remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of a float and approach renewal 
ait Bliss Landing, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Pacific Engineers, Vancouver, B/C. Date of 
contract, August 26, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $4,288.00. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman..............-- $1 1214 8 
Pile driver engineer...............-- 1 00 8 
Pileidrivernumare. con ere ee 0 90 8 
Boommsa nes bettie ieelenenee: 0 96 8 
IBrid@eman eer centre whe sei 0 90 8 
Piremants. cece eee eee seer 0 65 8 
Labourerzienek > esa ene ore 0 40 8 


ie 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract 


Paving of wharves and approaches, Midland, 
Ont. 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 14, 1985. 
$16,424.25. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 


Name of contractors, Brennan Paving 


Amount of contract, 


ee OOOoOeOOeaq“qaeooe>*$@$@o>a 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Liabourersa.tetncota:- ace tase e ntiee $0 35 8 
Rakers... oohedtinds os es tees ae eres 0 40 8 
Road roller engineer—steam....... 0 65 8 
Road roller engineer—gas........-- 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver.........-++0-+- 0 40 8 


Fe ee see EEE 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the public building at Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Hubert Strong, Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 23, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $34,266 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract. 


as follows:— : 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cementifinishers:.. ..%.002een. eee 0 55 8 
SLONOMASONS ac onc emer ete eee 0 80 8 
SLONGCULEOLS necro eer eee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 65 8 
Kalamein iron workers............. 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Terrazzo layers.@r.Us... 22s bseek iss 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
Metal lathers.).05. 2....0nseanaeses 0 55 8 
Plasterers... «sass. soe eee 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Hlecpricians, ...2ec se. os dee kek antes 0 65 8 
MUA OUTCES, Saic.ci fete es See R RES 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
WERINSLON: t.. . sods toe es Ramee abs be 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver:..../5.¢.2:i22% 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the King’s 
Wharf, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Victor E. A. Belanger and James 
Bertrand, both of L’Orignal, Ontario. Date 
of contract, August 20, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $101,725. A fair wages 
schedule inserted in the contract as 


follows :— 


was 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths, Beek «66.85 <s,crcwiner $0 45 8 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Drillirunners..Ae eee... 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 

Weamster, 3) Ue MEE. oo. oceses 0 35 8 

Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 

WADOUTOTB: t o.0c, ee MO 0 0b 55188 cene 0 35 8 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 60 8 

Biledriverqunners... <<. 60066. cee% 0 60 8 

owaerment.c... set Ms sas a scuorania 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

BAZO) oasis oo te Me wlalss isl eee eee 0 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a dam at Cowan Lake, 
Sask. Name of contractor, ‘Mr. William C. 
Wells, Wilkie, Sask. Date of contract, July 
26, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 

4415—53 


$12,736.78. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 70 8 
Blacksmiths wie. 6.b. sc csae olen 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Teamsters a5. eee hk o.o0 ocie.s oia:s 0 35 8 
Engineer for piledriver............. 0 65 8 
Steam winch engineers............. 0 60 8 
Fireman—Stationary.............. 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger 
ANCSACZO) sree waccn certian tet a. 0 42 8 
Labourers We. Shee. - OI 0 35 8 
Piledriver mManiyees « «6 0) nek ofeoch: 0 50 8 
Motor’truckdriver. #:2°25. 25... -. 0 40 8 
Construction of repairs to Lighthouse 


Wharf at Thames River Mouth, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Chatham Dredging 
and General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 26, 1985. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,625.45. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—Steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist Engineer—Gasoline.......... 0 50 8 
Stationary firemen................. 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Cement finisher.................4- 0 55 8 
Carpenter dvcincins Sova aa54o Te 0 60 8 
Blacksmitht,..ses0e seo ti teeee0e a: 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
PP GRINBCOM cea Gs selene «Sas warren e ee 0 35 8 
Motor truck, driver...<.23.04.¢5... 0 40 8 
abourers: .. (eis ils 2... wets: 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: Broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, auger, X-cut 
SAW Or aio Seuss ea asekaaete® 0 42 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Newcastle, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Burton F. Som- 
ers and John T. Kingston, both of Newcastle, 
NB. Date of contract, August 21, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,699. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Construction of a wharf at Little Shippigan, 
Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
(Messrs. J. E. & D. P. Connolly, Bathurst, 
N.B. Date of contract August 14, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $22,662.65. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


22 EE 
ee ooeoeoewyoeoeaeaeaeaeoeOORe aa —aoa>oa\—<—<—<——" 





Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters tec. ses tee ate eee os $0 50 8 
TimpermMener ss cee see ae eee 0 374 8 
Blacksmiths... anes oe uaa 0 45 8 
PA DOUTELS ee ee te eee 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........--- 0 45 8 
1B) y bs) habeas SERED eran Sone etio obbiob 0 30 8 


ERG 


Repairs to West and East Breakwaters at 
Port Colborne, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Hill & Sibbald, Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 5, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,840.12. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
zontract as follows:— 


Spl ee ee 
a 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
Pome ee ee Ae eee ee 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—Steam...........-- $0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—Gasoline.........-- 0 50 8 
Stationary fireman.............++- 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator..........- 0 45 8 
Cement finisher...........eeeeeee: 0 55 8 
Carpenter. .......seeceeeeeeeees sees 0 60 8 
Timbermen or Cribmen (using 

interchangeably such tools as 

broad-axe, X-cut saw, hammer, 

BUET, AAZE)..... cee ceeeeeseceres 0 42 8 
Blacksmithe.......iedhs<cses ve sacs 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon.......- 0 65 8 
Teamster. «3... fee tbs «te cesses 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver..........+--+-- 0 40 8 
Labourers...}. ..« 2s Shas seeasesases 0 35 8 


oe nS 


Construction of Bank Protection at Lulu 
Island, Fraser River, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Fraser River Pile Driving Co., Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, August 
15, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$16,750. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


eS a>vw\'"'=@“ 





Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
feet. {e Jaren. Sees 
per hour per day 
Piledriver foreman.........+-+++++- $1 124 8 
< OENPINEET sii..47)3 5 oe ieee 1 00 8 
f TSN: occ cdr poate seni 0 90 8 
sf HoonL MAN. ;. osc sep - 0 90 8 
Derrick scow engineer.......--+++- 1 00 8 
Hiremalh.e een ov 6 dave = sieee eee «eevee 0 65 8 
Bridgeman... .......- 00-20 ace ote 0 90 8 
Boomimand. ..vsles cea) + Serine 0 90 8 
POW CGOLIDAN. 2 ccs ccelerewieere.sys cloueroerenes 0 50 8 
Driller: di. desrairdeo Ree 0 50 8 
LG DOULCLS,, caves lense e one stage anes seen eee 0 45 8 


EN ee a ee 
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Construction of a public building at New 
Waterford, NS. Name of contractors, Messrs, 
Fraser, Mason & Fraser, New Glasgow, NS. 
Date of contract, July 30, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $31,335 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


oo 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
| | reese 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator.........-- $0 45 8 
Cement finishers.......-+.eeesee9: 0 60 8 
StoneMasOns, 24.0... 00+secceessees 0 80 8 
Stone cutters—Granite, sandstone 
and WMeStOnG: 44.5 cesta ds ss aa sas 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers..........-- 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.........-- 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers..........+-- 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners........-.--- 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.........-++++: 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel..........-- 0 40 8 
Terrazzo layers.........+++++++++>- 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............- 0 80 8 
Lathers, metal... ......:.0..+200+:200- 0 60 8 
Plasterersas. cuits soak scak scutes 0 75 8 
Plasterers’ pele Eee APS SRM NGS 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............--- 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Ploctricianssete eee eee ee aes 0 70 8 
‘Labourers: ove see oe ete tees 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
Teamster ne cae eaees neciaate 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver..........--.++- 0 40 8 


a 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Section 10 of the Harbour 
head wall at Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Russell ‘Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 30, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $207,- 
438.70. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


ee 






Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
4 eee 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths seis «2 Joss soe $0 60 8 
Boatmen, eee Mew ees fe waste hes 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........-- 0 80 8 
Cement finishers So. 55h. 05-00 ses 0 70 8 
Compressor operators.......--++++- 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operators........--- 0 60 8 
Diverseie cabins s oct s/s pion oat 1 25 8 
Bilectriciansh.. cc. c-=-+ «sdebteee eet 1 00 8 
Fireman—Stationary............-- 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—Gasoline......... 0 65 8 
sh Gi Steani seem ccc 0 80 8 
Ted OUNCES a: eoaease Seevousiy els Seyoiates 0 50 8 
Machinistsa. scjcstte seit cries -lieirerta 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers..........--.0+: 0 55 8 
Pile driver runners..........+...+-- 0 80 8 
Tim bermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, auger, adze, etc.)....... 0 60 8 


’ N.B.—Whereby agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an addition to the Post 
Office and Armoury at Melfort, Sask. Name Saeki aus 
* ages of iapour 
of contractors, The Security Lumber Co., Ltd., ede ce elammad nbeur pes yg ania veh cha 
Melfort, Sask. Date of contract, August 17, than than 
19385. Amount of contract, $10,592 and unit per hour | per day 
prices for additional work. A fair wages $1 00 P 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 0 58 8 
en 1 00 8 
follows: 0 75 8 
0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Rates Hours Byrn and steamfitters......... : i 4 
of wages | of labour ectriC WITEMEN...........eee eee 
Trade or class of labour not less | not more Carpenters and joiners............- 0 65 8 
than than Ne ae team and wagon........ ; ps : 
ae: ORINISUED ee nde. s cates cso s siciaiesicieins 
per hour | per day ae Niven 0 Sor ages eee . ; 
BOOUTETS.ccacccsscscvsecenccccses 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
rcs finishers 44.0... . deaanke oes 0 55 8 
TONCMASONSKH. 5k a cdoaeecee es 0 90 8 Cc . j an i nel 2) 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 Construction of a float and pile approach arb 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 West Bay Bic. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 ; : b ; ; 
Sheet metal orkers Bree orebey: 0 - 3 Latimer Construction Co., Vancouver, B.C. 
elt and gravel roorers............- 
Lathers, metal wate eee eee 0 70 8 Date of contract, August 8, 1935. Amount of 
ASLCEONS ixcphr Ga kite ee on aden wee eee 0 90 8 : : 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 contract, approximately $4,707. A fair wages 
Lack steamfitters......... ee - schedule was inserted in the contract as 
Labourers...) 2... f, DRepeenans Gl dirigigy 8 follows:— 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
oo ASS Mer Re Erint rin ia.cirtac 0 35 8 
TUCKMUTLY OLS: a As ses sroneaeb mn. Se 0 40 8 Rates eee 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
Construction of alterations and additions to i lagen 
ithe public building at Estevan, Sask. Name per hour | per day 
of contractor, Mr. Robert Hill, Estevan, Sask. Pile driver foreman..........s.s063 $1 123 8 
Date of contract, July 29, 1935. Amount of Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
contract, $24,500 and unit prices for additional File driver man....................) 0 96 : 
work. A fair wages schedule wag inserted in Bridgeman phbilohl, Sus. ecinan 0.90 : 
° TROT AD ised iin cies + 5 aiek 0 010 2 oo Cie aieeie « 
the contract as follows:— LQ DOULOr sc i oes os tape onl sueys stareta Seieiee 0 45 8 








Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers..................: 0 55 8 
STONENNASONS 00. Ae Bh oes sce eee. 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
*Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 
Lathers, metal. Js... 023 $..5000 00. 0 60 8 
Plasterersiadenastaot « «odes sstiesec 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Blectricians §.i\ My. Bess see some be 0 65 8 
1G DOU CES wobipop Bis cine'>: ae ae 0 35 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Moton truck ariver. ®. ..... ¢.60 0% +. 6% 0 40 8 


*Man in charge. 


Erection of a travelling crane, electrically 
operated, for Assembly Wharf at Port Alberni, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Western Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 6, 19385. Amount of contract, $25,850. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract . 


Construction of dolphis and triangulation 
platforms at sandheads, Fraser River, B.C. 
Name of contractors, the Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co., New Westminster, B:C. Date of 
contract, August 8, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$3,663.27. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman...........++.0% $1 124 8 
Pile driver engineer.............+4: 1 00 8 
Piletdriver aan. wane anti oc acer 0 90 8 
IBOONINIAM ies 1 ae Sos ok dyes yoeena 0 90 8 
Bridgeman yea, Oe. Fea set ees 0 90 8 
Fivenvan) we lancaster << « joieeuaasls 0 65 8 
1S SYOIR SAWS TERRI Re te et 0 45 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 
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Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc., 
Dredge P:W.D. No. 305 (King Edward), at 
North Vancouver, B:-C. Name of contractors, 
Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., North Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 30, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $4,400 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

of wages | of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour | per per 

ay week 

Ship's carpenter. 4:00. 2st eek $0 782 8 44 
Wood caulicers osc oss ane eYeus o.cue oiens 0 813 8 44 
Wittersees See ee ee ae 0 674 8 44 
Miachinisteieii ais vinscysasee + «torent tie rane 0 673 8 44 
Machinists’ helpers...............- 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmiths. .2 (Serene -o- Sones: 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 0 534 8 44 
Iron moulders..-.....025.820+ss ees 0 75 8 44 
IPatternmakerss. ceuic cstie tee oh ore «600 0 81 8 44 
Boilermakers\.2..... 554... debs odes 0 782 8 44 
Boilermakers’ helpers.............- 0 50 8 44 
IBlaters roccc once possi on oereme ee 0 814 8 44 
RUIVO LORS iejasicieisinnsieiiscae ioe aks 0 783 8 44 
UVC NOLGCTS sarciccseras soteecteremer 0 663 8 44 
Jroneaulkers:... wining. lo deiciio.. oe 0 782 8 44 
Wlectriciwelderssccea. wes oo08 cess 0 81 8 44 
Pain bers ech. oe co sokeretd «i Stoage sed vvonarace ongtens 0 624 8 44 
Labourers.......s2sseseseeeeeeeees 0 45 8 44 
TRAC POPS yeseeictencororcienciert sk temker arate 0 654 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 44 
ER GATIASTOTS ie, devece sais araratera aioe 0 susie oueaers 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.............+-- 0 50 8 44 





Time and one-half for work performed on Saturday after- 
noon. Double time for Sundays and Holidays. 


Construction of a wharf at Newcastle, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Burton F. Som- 
ers and John T. Kingston, both of Newcastle, 
NB. Date of contract, August 21, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,699. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—Gasoline........... $0 45 8 
SEOAID ojos dc0re sinrernisvs 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, adze, hammer, 

AULEr,-Cles) cores wnat roms erent! 0 37% 8 
Blacksanaithy.....ceperebrshets ie cperererstarerarore 0 45 8 
GSD OUTETS )0t)ns oss corsets eee oben 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Teamisterss.ecacttrasss stalcuaasae 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers.............--: 0 35 8 
Piledriver runner’ A. . «:.4.0.+00se5 0 55 8 
Compressor operator...........+-:: 0 40 8 
BoatMan:jsctas acre Oe eee tas 0 30 8 





Construction of a public building at Broad- 
view, Sask. Name of contractors, Bird Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date 
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of contract, July 23, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,043 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


ee en ee 
ee 


Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
ae ne ee ee eee j ew na 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator..........- $0 45 8 
Gement finishers taeer...-- see 0 55 8 
Stonemasons oe esese ieee see sles eee 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers........+-- 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers...........---- 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel..........-- 0 40 8 
Lathers, metal. eet ge «stereo « creiee 0 70 8 
Plasterers: ...b.c0 + dee caisws joecass > 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............+0+: 0 423 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Blectricians: hc thats + + teces cee 0 75 8 
Ta bourers.ce ousted + des sccess 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
TT GAMBLE. os dseicsee eis = deicis siaeieini 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver.............0:- 0 40 8 





Construction of an extension to the ware- 
house at Wallaceburg, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, T. C. Warwick & Sons, Ltd., Blenheim, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 25, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,490. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmithas 2h see eto ees $0 55 8 
Blacksmith’s helper.............+-- 0 40 8 
Carpentersias eae er tee eee 0 60 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Teamster...d.-.mauede csene eee se 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers.............--- 0 40 8 
Labourers eae ae oo ae et ene 0 35 8 
Hlectriciansatosc: sees name eae 0 65 8 
Painters. ose es ek wae eee 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Stationary firemen.......¢:s.:8.s.- 0 40 8 
Steam Hoist engineer.............. 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 0 80 8 
Pile driver operator.............-+: 0 65 8 
Pile driver fireman..............-- 0 40 8 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe; hammer; X-cut saw; auger; 
BdZe) eee ace tes comet eats 0 42 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class are less than 48 per week, such iesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a Museum at Fort Beause- 
jour, NS. Name of contractors, Ambrose 
Wheeler Ltd., Moncton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 5, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$18,243.10 and unit prices for additional work. 
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Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishers................... 0 50 8 
Sbonemasons oi,', swear $2 see tet 0 70 8 
UORCCU UCTS a... vs «yeah conmaees pea « 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 

Ornamental iron and bronze 

WOLKELSICK 2: TOE ee ae 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Roofers—absestos shingles......... 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Insulation workers................- 0 55 8 
Tie'setteras. 20. . EUR Ce 0 70 8 
Lathers, metal]... sa.c.telews. 0 50 8 
PBAUSTONS, thas on 8s teats alae: és 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Bilectriciang) Gi), . SA RS , |e 0 55 8 
babourers#3.¥. v.Anaen = eee eh 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
MenmIstersce «te eee oie 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class are less than 48 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to wharf at Mills 
Point, Northumberland Co., N.B. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Willard A. Smith, Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, July 24, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $15,588. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—Gas. or elec....... $0 45 8 
& o SOLOMIN.... cheeses 0 55 8 
Blackemita sees. HR 0 45 8 
Labourers 4. : apes sshd te aerated - 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Meamstersy Vices. ce. A 0 30 8 
Motor truck Ari ver 46% /.rstorsee setts oir 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 
MOET Maas ss « nao tawe acne: 0 373 8 





Dredging at the mouth of the Chenal 
Ecarté River and at Sombra, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Chatham Dredging and Gen- 
eral Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 29, 1985. Amount of 
contract, approximately $1,918. The General 
Fair Wages (Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Carillon Bay, Laval Sur le Lac 
and Ste. Genevieve, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Southern Working Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 23, 1985. Amount of 
contract, approximately $16,082.71. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 
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Dredging work at Bathurst, N.B. Name of 
contractors, The National Sand and Material 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 25, 1935. Amount of contnact, approxi- 
mately $12,285. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Glace Bay, NS. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, July 30, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $32,400. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Grand River between Dunville 
and Sulphur Creek, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The 'C. 8. Boone Dredging and Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 38, 19835 Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,820. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging south west Miramichi Riven above 
Newcastle, N.B. Name of contractors, Mari- 
time Dredging & Supply Company, New- 
castle, N.B. Date of contract, July 22, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $15,532.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging Riviere St. Francois, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, St. Francis River Dredging 
Co., St. Francois du Lac, PQ. Date of con- 
tract, August 21, 1985. Amount of contract, 
approximately $37,042.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract 

Dredging the Thames River, Chatham, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Chatham Dredging 
& General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1985. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,227. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging entrance channel at Port Rowan, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. William 
and Cornelius Bermingham, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,840. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Pointe du Chene, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 2, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,880. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Port Dover, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The C. 8. Boone Dredg- 
ing & Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,880. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
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Midland, Ont. Date of contract, July 30, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$86,657.38. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at wharf at Deschaillons, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
8, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,644.10. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Louiseville, Maskinonge Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, St. Francis River 
Dredging Company, St. Francois du Lac, 
PQ. Date of contract, July 20, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $22,400. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. : 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) : 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Notre Dame 
de Grace, P.Q. Name of contractors, L. G. 
Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 2, 19835 Amount of contract, 
$10,000. The “B” Labour Conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Norwood 
Grove, Man. Name of contractors, The 
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Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, August 
15, 1935. Amount of contract, $1,192.60. The 
“RB” Labour Conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Berthierville, 
P.Q. Name of contractors Pierre Paquet and 
Jean T. Godbout, both of St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 23, 1985. Amount of 
contract, $709. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Hamiota, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 15, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $1,093.75. The “B” Labour Con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract 


RoyvaL CANADIAN Mountep POoLicre 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded during the past 
month by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, under the “B” labour conditions as 
follows: to the P. M. Burton Co., Toronto, 
Ont., for the supply of braces; and to The 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
for the supply of brown serge jackets. 





New Labour Organizations 


The following organizations have been re- 
cently chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 


Three Rivers’ Trades and Labour Council. 
—President, Philippe Lacroix, 301 Notre Dame 
St., Cap Madeleine, Que. Secretary, R. D. 
Labrie, 17 Notre Dame St., Cap Madeleine, 
Que. 

Truckers’ Federal Labour Union, No. 81— 
President, H. Davidson, Fort William, Ont. 
Secretary-treasurer, G. W. Burney, 639 S. 
Norah St., Fort William, Ont. 

Lumber Workers’ Federal Union, No. 78— 
President, E. V. Schaurehorn, Crooked River, 


Sask. Secretary-treasurer, O. Newmann, 
Crooked River, Sask. 





The rural dweller in the United States, has, 
on an average, four or five years longer life 
than the urban resident, according to life 
tables just completed by the Statistical 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, relating to the white population of 
the United States in 1930, classified according 
to residence in urban or rural sections. At 
birth, a white male has an expectation of life 
of 56°73 years if an urban resident, and of 
62-09 years if dwelling in a rural section. The 


corresponding figures for a white female are 
61°05 and 65-09 years. 





The South Africa Workmen’s Compensation 
Act No. 59 of 1934 came into force on July 1, 
1935. ‘The scale of benefits under the new 
Act constitute a material increase over those 
of the 1914 Act. In place of the one payment 
system of compensation, the new Act provides 
that a workman whose percentage of perman- 
ent total disablement exceeds 70 per cent now 
receives a pension for life, which may go as 
high as £13 6s. 8d. per month. If a workman 
ig killed as a result of an accident during em- 
ployment, there is provision for his widow 
and dependents, even if the accident was 
caused through his own wilful misconduct. 
Special provisions are made for compensation 
to natives. The employer must make pro- 
vision for medical attention and first aid in 
case of accident, and for the display, in a 
conspicuous place, of a printed summary of 
the procedure laid down for the recovery of 
compensation. Payment by the workman of 
anything towards the cost of insurance is pro- 
hibited. The Act makes provision for every 
recognized form of industrial disease except 
miner’s phthisis. Details of this Act were 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for September, 
1934, page 836. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Reaina, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN JOB PRINT- 
ING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS 
Union, Locat No. 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1935 
to April 30, 1936. 

The agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, December, 19384, page 1149 and Oc- 
tober, 1933, page 1034. 

Minimum wages per week: journeymen 
cylinder pressman $34.65, cylinder assistant 
$25.29, cylinder assistant working part time 
on cylinder and platens $20.43, platen press- 
man $32.29. 


ReciInA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
AND Jop PRINTING OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
_ Loca 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1985 
to April 30, 1937. 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GazETTE, June, 1934, page 565 and June, 1933, 
page 649. 

Wages and hours remain as follows: in 
newspaper offices 78 cents per hour with a 48 
hour week for day work, and $3 per week 
extra with a 45 hour week for night work; in 
job printing offices 78 cents per hour with a 44 
hour week for day work, and $3 per week 
extra with a 42 hour week for night work. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OnTARIO.—MarsLlE Contractors SEC- 
TION OF THE ToroNTO BUILDING AND CoNn- 
STRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE BrICK- 
LAYERS, IMasoNS AND PLASTERERS INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locat No. 31 (MARBLE 
SETTERS). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 820 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from August 21, 1985, to March 1, 
1986 and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 


The agreement covers the city of Toronto 
and a district within approximately ten miles 
of its limits. 


Only union members to be employed on all 
marble manufactured to be erected by the 
employers, and the union to give preference 
in supplying men to employers of the Associa- 
tion. All marble taken down and replaced on 
the same job to be done by union members. 


Hours: a maximum of 8 per day, 40 per 
week with no work on Saturdays. It is, how- 
ever, agreed that a 6 hour day be worked 
until such time as it is shown that 50 per cent 
of the members of the local are working. 
Where three shifts are worked and the over- 
time shifts equal at least 66% per cent of the 
regular shift, 8 hours pay for 7 hours work. 
Where work cannot be done during the day, it 
may be done at straight time for night work 
of not more than eight hours. 


Overtime: time and one half for first two 
hours over regular time, thereafter double 
time. Work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for marble setters: $1.10 per hour. 


The apprenticeship system as adopted by 
the international agreement is to be operative. 


Men sent to work outside the area covered 
by the agreement to have transportation paid 
by employer, and travelling time up to 8 
hours per day if travelling by day (Saturday 
and Sunday excluded), or a berth provided 
if travelling by night. While working on out 
of town work, men to have their board paid 
by the employer. 


A joint arbitration board to be formed for 
the settlement of any disputes and for the 
drawing up of a new agreement if the two 
parties cannot agree. No strike to occur 
before a dispute has been referred to this 
board. 
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Wrnpsor, ONTARIO—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF ESSEX COUNTY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 778. 


The agreement is to be in effect from June 
1, 1985 to May 30, 1986, unless previously 
cancelled by either party. 

All journeymen and apprentices required to 
be secured from the union and the union to 
give preference in supplying men to employ- 
ers who are parties to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. No work 
on Saturdays except in cases of emergency 
when work on Saturday morning may be done 
at straight time, but journeymen so employed 
must take a half day off, so work will not 
exceed 40 hours per week. 

Overtime and work on Saturdays (except as 
noted above), Sundays and five specified 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 
$1 per hour. A foreman must be employed on 
any job employing four or more journeymen, 
foreman to be paid 20 per cent above Journey- 
man’s rate. 

Apprentices to be indentured under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, with wages to 
be agreed upon between the parties to this 
agreement. Not more than one apprentice to 
each three journeymen in any shop or job. 

No restrictions in the use of machinery or 
tools. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Toronto, Onvrario—A CrrTAIN Dairy CoM- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND Hetpers, Locat No. 647 (MILK 
Drivers AND Dairy EMPLOYEES) 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 822 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from August 15, 1935 to January 15, 
1936. Upon 30 days notice from either party 
the agreement may be brought up for recon- 
sideration. 

The agreement applies to all employees of 
the Company except superintendents and 
office workers. Only union members or those 
willing to join the union to be employed. 
Employees through their accredited represent- 
atives to have the right to discuss any griev- 
ances with the management. 

Six days per week only may be worked 
except in case of emergency. 

Wage rates to be continued unchanged for 
the duration of the agreement. (The rates 
are not given in the agreement but are report- 
ed to be $18 per week plus 3 per cent com- 
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mission on collections for drivers, and from 
$18 to $40 per week for inside employees.) 
One week’s notice of dismissal or of leaving 
position to be given. 
After one year’s service, employees to be 
given one week’s vacation annually with pay. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Extension Act 
The following agreements in the Province 

of Quebec have recently been made obligatory 

by Orders in Council and the terms so made 

obligatory are summarized in the article 

beginning on page 867 of this issue: 

PRINTERS, (CHICOUTIMI 

TINSMITHS AND ROOFERS, QUEBEC 

BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BroNZE WORKERS, 
‘MoNTREAL 


Burtpina TRADES, MontreAL (AMENDMENT) 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedule has been made bind- 
ing by Order in Council and the terms sum- 
marized in this issue page 869: 

PLuMBERS, EDMONTON 





By an Order in Council appearing in the 
August 15 issue of the Alberta Gazette, it is 
announced that the Industrial Standards Act 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1935, page 534) is to 
be administered by the provincial secretary. 





“First Aid at Mines” is the title of a 
pamphlet recently published by the Mines 
Department, Great Britain, for the purpose of 
helping mine managements and mine workers 
in some of the details of a good first aid and 
ambulance service. Emphasizing the import- 
ance of such a service the report referred to 
an annual toll of mining accidents, as follows: 

“For the whole country the fatal injuries 
number over 800 a year: the cases of injury. 
which disable the worker for more than three 
days number about 125,000. These are grave 
figures and their importance must not be 
minimized, but the number of minor injuries 
requiring First Aid treatment is far greater. 
Under the best organized First Aid systems 
at collieries to-day, the number of cases of 
minor injury treated in a year is more than 
the total number of persons employed. These 
are cases given treatment for the first time. 
It has been shown that, at a mine employing 
1,000 men, there are on an average one fatal 
injury in the course of a year, about 150 
injuries disabling for more than three days, and 
at least 1,000 minor injuries which ought to 
receive First Aid treatment either in the First 
Aid Room on the surface or underground. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


R ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or busi- 
ness and the same district, by Orders in Coun- 
cil, of four agreements which are summarized 
below and amendments to another Order in 
Council which are also noted below. Notices 
of application for changes in agreements al- 
ready in effect under Orders in Council have 
appeared in the Quebec Official Gazette, as 
follows: barbers at Joliette in the issue of 
August 3; stonecutters (other than granite) 
throughout the Province, bakers at Montreal 
and building trades at Hull in the issue of 
August 10; bakers at Hull, barbers at Three 
Rivers, barbers at St. Hyacinthe and bakers 
at Three Rivers in the issue of August 24; 
men’s, boys’, girls’, and children’s clothing 
throughout the Province in the issue of 
August 31. Notices of application for the 
extension of agreements to all employees and 
employers in the same trade, industry or 
business and in the same district have ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette, as 
follows: cloakmakers throughout the Province 
in the issue of August 10; barbers at Port- 
neuf and barbers at St. Jerome in the issue 
of August 17; printers at Quebec and building 
trades at Chicoutimi in the issue of August 24; 
~ barbers at Rouyn and Noranda in the issue 
of August 31. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazeTtr, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 


ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 
contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour GazerTe beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the 
issue of the Lasour GazertEe for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 


PRINTERS, CHICOUTIMI.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved August 15 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 24, makes 
obligatory the terms of am agreement (as 
amended following objections) between cer- 
tain newspaper and job printing firms of 
Chicoutimi, Jonquiére and La Malbaie and Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Im- 
primeurs de ‘Chicoutimi (the National Catho- 
lic Union of Printers of Chicoutimi). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises 
judicial districts of Chicoutimi, Lake 
John, Roberval and Charlevoix-Saguenay. 

The agreement to be in effect from August 
24, 1935, to August 23, 1936, and to be re- 
newed automatically unless one of the parties 
gives notice one month before expiration date 
of a desire to amend or repeal the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week, to be worked 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; no work on Satur- 
days. Eight days are named as holidays. 

Overtime: any work done outside the above 
hours to be considered overtime and be paid 
straight time for the first eight hours of oyer- 
time over forty hours per week and time and 
one half for all additional overtime. 

Minimum wages for journeymen typographers, 
pressmen, bookbinders and stereotypers: 52 cents 
per hour; except that in municipalities of less 
than 2,000 population, wage rates may be 
10: per cent less. 

One apprentice allowed to the first journey- 
man typographer or pressman and one addi- 
tional apprentice for every five journeymen. 
Apprentice typographers and pressmen to serve 
five years, male bookbinders four years and 
female bookbinders two years. 

Minimum wages per week for apprentices: 
first year, $4, second year, $6, third year, $9, 
fourth year, $12, first half of fifth year, $14, 
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second half of fifth year, $16. As noted above 
for journeymen, wage rates in municipalities 
of less than 2,000 population may be reduced 10 
per cent, . 

The joint committee supervising the applica- 
tion of this agreement to have the right to 
verify wage rates and hours in the establish- 
ments and to act for employees under the agree- 
ment without having to prove an assignment of 
claim by the interested party. 


TINSMITHS AND~ Roorers, QuEBEC—An 
Order in Council, approved August 21 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 24, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain tinsmithing and 
roofing contractors of Quebec and L’Union 
Nationale Catholique des Ferblantiers-Cou- 
vreurs de Québec, Incorporée (The National 
Catholic Union of Tinsmiths and Roofers of 
Quebec, Incorporated). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises_ the 
counties of Quebec, Levis, Montmorency, Port- 
neuf, Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic and Char- 
levoix. The agreement does _ not apply to 
proprietors in the agricultural industry who 
derive their living therefrom. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 24, 
1935, to April 30, 1936, and for another year if 
no notice of intention to repeal it is given by 
either party. Building contracts signed before 
the adoption of the Order in Council approving 
the agreement are not subject to its terms. 

Hours to conform to the provisions of the 
Order in Council under the limiting of working 
hours Act establishing the 40 hour week and 8 
hour day. However in cases of non-application 
of that Order in Council or of derogation of it 
authorized by competent authority, hours to be 
55 per week in summer with no work on 
Saturday afternoons except in case of necessity 
when it may be done at regular rates, and 48 
hours per week in winter. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter double time. Work on Sundays and 
holidays only in case of necessity and then at 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen tinsmiths and roofers: 
45 cents per hour in the city of Quebec, Levis 
and within a radius of 10 miles of their limits, 
in all other municipalities of a population of 
5,000 or over and for work on_ contracts of 
$10,000 and over in any municipality; 40 cents 
for work on contracts of less than $10,000 in 
municipalities of a population of less than 5,000 
with the exception of municipalities within a 
radius of 10 miles of Quebec and Levis. 

One apprentice may be employed for every 
three journeymen. 

Wages for apprentices: 10 cents per hour 
during first year, 15 cents during second year, 
20 cents during third year and 25 cents during 
fourth year. 

For work outside of worker’s place of resi- 
dence, travelling and living expenses to be paid 
by the employer. 

Journeymen employed in the maintenance of 
public buildings or in an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment, if they are permanent 
employees and paid by the week or month may 
work 48 hours per week and must be paid a 
minimum of $19 per week in the cities of 
Quebec and Levis and within a radius of 10 
miles of their limits and $16 in the rest of the 
territory covered by the agreement. If an em- 


ployee boards or lodges in the establishment, the 
employer may deduct 20 cents per meal and $3 
per month per room from the wages of the em- 
ployee. 


Bumping Trapes, Quesec—An Order in 
Council approved August 26 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 31, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and Le Conseil des Métiers 
de la Construction de Québec (The Building 
Trades Council of Quebec) comprised of Na- 
tional Catholic Unions of building trades. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises_ the 
counties of Quebec, Levis, Montmorency, Port- 
neuf, Beauce, Dorchester and Megantic and will 
also include Charlevoix county until the build- 
ing trades agreement in the Lake Saint John 
district comes into force. 

The agreement is in effect from August 31, 
1935, to March 1, 1936, and shall be renewed 
automatically unless either party gives notice 
of repeal 30 days before the expiration date. 
Building contracts signed before the adoption of 
this Order in Council are not subject to it. 

The agreement does not apply to proprietors 
in the agricultural industry who derive their 
living therefrom. 

Hours to conform to the provisions of the 
Order in Council under the limiting of working 
hours Act establishing the 8 hour day and 40 
hour week, but in case of non-application or 
derogation of that Order in Council, hours to 
be 9 per day from April 1 to September 30 and 
8 per day from October 1 to March 31. 


Overtime to be paid at time and one-half 
until midnight and double time after midnight. 
No work on Sundays and holidays except in case 
of necessity when it shall be paid for at the 
rate of double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in the city of 
Quebec, Levis and within 10 miles of their 
limits: bricklayers, masons and plasterers 70 
cents; carpenters and joiners, metal lathers and 
“stationary and mechanics enginemen” 50 cents; 
wood lathers and drillers, 45 cents; common 
labourers and helpers, mortar makers, celanite 
mixers, plaster pourers, hod earriers, 40 cents; 
apprentice bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
25 cents during first 6 months, 30 cents during 
second six months, 45 cents during second year 
and 60 cents during third year; apprentice car- 
penters, 15 cents during first year, 20 cents 
during second year and 25 cents during third 
year. 

In all municipalities, however, having a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000 for work on contracts 
“whereof the total cost, salaries and material 
included, is less than $10,000,” the following 
hourly rates are to be in effect; bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, 55 cents; carpenters and 
joiners and “stationary and_mechanics engine- 
men,” 40 cents; drillers and wood and metal 
lathers, 35 cents; common labourers and helpers, 
mortar makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers 
and hod carriers, 25 cents; apprentice brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, 20 cents during 
first six months, 25 cents during second six 
months, 40 cents during second year and 50 
cents during third year; apprentice carpenters, 
15 cents during first year, 20 cents during second 
year and 25 cents during third year. 

One apprentice allowed to every ten journey- 
men in the plastering, bricklaying-masonry and 
carpentry trades. 
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Workmen engaged in the maintenance of 
public buildings or in an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment if they are permanent 
employees and paid by the month or by the week, 
to work 48 hours per week and to be paid the 
following minimum rates: in Quebecand Levis 
qualified workmen $19 per week and $13 for 
labourers; outside the cities of Quebec and 
Levis and of the municipalities of Bienville and 
Lauzon $16 per week for qualified workmen and 
$12 for labourers. Such employees lodging or 
boarding in the establishment may be charged 
$3 per room per month and 20 cents per meal. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze WoRKERS, 
MontreaL—An Order in Council, approved 
August 26 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 31, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain orna- 
mental iron firms and L’Union Canadienne 
des Travailleurs en Fer et en Bronze Ome- 
mental de Montréal (The Canadian Union of 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers of 
Montreal). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and l’Ile Bizard and the 
counties of Assomption Terrebonne, Laval, Two 
Mountains, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, 
Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly 
and Verchéres. 

The agreement applies only to shop work- 
men. 

The agreement is in effect from August 31, 
1935, to April 1, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day and 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until mid- 
night; thereafter double time. Work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: mechanics, 55 cents, fitters, 
45 cents, helpers, 35 cents. It is agreed that 
these rates are to be increased at least 5 cents 
per hour on April 1, 1936, which rates are to be 
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effective until March 31, 1937. Any increase 
over 5 cents to be based on the average in- 
crease of wages in the building trades as are 
effective for the year 1936 to 1937 by Order 
in Council. 


Buitpina Trapes, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved August 12 and published in 
the Quebec Officval Gazette, August 17, was 
amended by a further Order in Council, 
approved August 26 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 31, both 
amended the Order in Council covering build- 
ing trades in Montreal (Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
page 424, and changes noted in Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, page 532) as follows: 


Section 4A (Laspour Gazerre, May, page 425) 
of the Order in Council is amended so that in 
addition to the maintenance men provided for 
in the original Order in Council, there are 
now also included maintenance men employed in 
office or public buildings, apartment buildings 
or dwelling houses of any kind, who must be 
paid a minimum of $22 per week for skilled 
workmen. and $16 for unskilled workmen 
(labourers) within the Island of Montreal, and 
$18 for skilled workmen and $14 for unskilled 
workmen (labourers) outside the Island of 
Montreal. A maintenance man is defined as 
any qualified workman or unqualified workman 
of the building trades who is employed through- 
out the year by the same employer. It is pro- 
vided, however, that maintenance men employed 
in manufacturing establishments and in hotels 
are not governed by these provisions. The 
amendment also provides that maintenance men 
working over 48 hours per week must be paid 
for such overtime on the basis of the regular 
hourly rates for their trades. It is also stipu- 
lated that the provisions of the section relating 
Scena Bae men are retroactive to July 15, 
1 e 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 


First Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in 
Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 

Act: of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazerts, June, page 534, where 
are also noted the minor differences between 
the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The Act pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour for Alberta 
may, upon petition of representatives of em- 
ployees or employers in any industry, con- 
vene a conference or series of conferences of 
employees and employers in the industry in 
any zone or zones to investigate the conditions 
of labour and practices in such industry and 
to negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all or any class of employees in such 
industry and district. If in the opinion 
of the Minister a schedule of wages and 
hours for any industry is agreed upon in 
writing by a proper and sufficient representa- 


tion of employees and of employers, he may 
approve of it, and upon his recommendation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may de- 
clare such schedule to be in force for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, and thereupon 
such schedule shall be binding upon every 
employee and employer in such industry in 
such zone or zones to which the schedule 
applies, the schedule not coming into effect 
until ten days after publication of the Order 
in Council in The Alberta Gazette. The Mini- 
mum Wage Board has authority to enforce 
the provisions of the Act and of the regula- 
tions and schedules. A summary is given 
below of the first schedule which has thus 
been approved by Order in Council. 
PLUMBERS, EpMonton.—An Order in Coun- 
cil dated August 17 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, August 31, makes obligatory 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all employees in the domestic plumbing and 
heating industry employed on plumbing or 
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steamfitting work including plumbing, steam 
and hot water heating, gas fitting, pipe work 
and pipe installation within a zone which in- 
cludes the city of Edmonton and surrounding 
district. 


Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch); not more than 40 hours 
per week except in cases of emergency. 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
thereafter double time. If men required for 
jobbing work and emergency work on Saturday 
mornings, such work to be done at single time. 
For work on Saturdays between noon and 5 
p.m., time and one half. Saturdays (not other- 


wise provided for), Sundays and six statutory 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 95 cents per hour. 

“ Journeymen required on out-of-town work 
shall have their fare and board paid, but this 
shall apply only to one plumber and one steam- 
fitter on each job, time travelling to and from 
such work shall be paid at the rate of single 
time when travelling. If travelling at night 
when sleeper is provided men will be paid 
regular working hours. Other Journeymen 
required will only receive the rate of wages 
hereby prescribed and will be allowed trans- 
portation and travelling time to and from 
work.” 





Physique of British Workmen 


The Industrial Health Research Board, 
Great Britain, has published a report entitled 
“The Physique of Man in Industry,” being 
the results of an extensive inquiry. The ma- 
terial of the report contains information about 
13,656 individuals sampled from the various 
occupational subdivisions listed in the 192i 
Census of England and Wales, including a 
sample of 1,328 unemployed men and _ 1,735 
university undergraduates. For nearly every 
one of these individuals details were recorded 
of height, weight, strength of grip and strength 
of lift or pull. The Board believe that this 
information, which took several years to col- 
lect and analyze, constitutes a valuable con- 
tribution to anthropometric knowledge. 

With regard to the particular characteristics 


examined, some general conclusions have been. 


reached about the changes which occur with 
advancing age, and the variations which are 
found between men from geographically sep- 
arated industrial centres, between the office 
worker and the factory hand and between 
employed and a small sample of unemployed. 
The small sample of the unemployed was 
drawn from a particular group, i.e. the class 
on the labour market last to be employed 
when work is abundant, and the first to be 
discharged when the work is scarce; and so 
was not truly representative of the unem- 
ployed as a whole. 

It was stated that generalisations from data 
of this kind must necessarily be tentative. 
Definite conclusions about the average 
physique of men in the different age groups 
may, for instance, be vitiated by the fact 
that some three-quarters of a million men 
who were killed in the War 1914-1918 were 
possibly above the average in height, weight, 
and physique. Some of these men would have 
come within the scope of this report, and 
mainly in the 35-55 age group—which now, 
therefore, may appear as shorter and weaker 
than the normal average (on the other hand 
there is a general tendency for those engaged 
particularly on strenuous labour, to carry 
themselves less erectly as age advances). 

It was further pointed out that physique 
and physical fitness, however, are terms with 
very different meanings, and data about 


height, weight, and strength, can afford only 
limited indications of physical states of heatlh; 
and that the value of the inquiry would have 
been greatly enhanced had it been possible 
to include tests for physical fitness and to 
collect evidence of states of nutrition. The 
latter was not attempted as there is no re- 
liable yard-stick for measuring nutrition and 
the former was not found to be possible. 

The question whether the physical standards 
of industrial entrants are being maintained or 
are deteriorating is one of much importance, 
on which the Board feel that there is need 
for exact information. This, it is thought, 
should be more easily obtained now that the 
larger industrial firms are increasingly em- 
ploying whole-time medical officers, part of 
whose duties it is to record information as 
to the physical state of the workers under 
their care. 


The average values for the three groups 
examined are as follows:— 
Height Weight Grip Pull 

in. lb. Se 
66.54 134.75 108.9 362.56 
Unemployed 65.63 127.27 94.60 313.94 
Students .. .. 68.62 1388.20 113.30 366.52 

The average elbow height of the employed 
men was approximately 43 in. Hence it was 
considered that the comfortable height of a 
working bench for the average man standing 
should be about 38 in. 


In the case of the employed the maximum 
height seems to be reached at about 20 to 21 
years. The data shows a definite increase in 
grip to about 20 years of age, then it is held 
uniform till a slow decline sets in about 40. 
With pull there is an increase up to ap- 
proximately 253-274 years when the maximum 
seems to be reached then at about 30 years a 
slow but steady decline sets in. 

As the unemployed group contained a 
greater percentage of older men correction was 
made for age, and also for occupation, to give 
a more correct comparison with the physique 
of the employed. When this was done the 
unemployed were found to be on the whole 
a little inferior in weight and definitely in- 
ferior in strength. 


Employed .. .. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was toward slightly higher levels, the cost 
of the weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices being higher, due mainly to a 
seasonal increase in the cost of foods, while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices showed a fractional 
adivance. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.73 at the beginning of August 
as compared with $7.53 for July; $7.51 for 
August, 1984; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $768 for August, 1914. 
In the list of foods included price changes 
were slight except for substantial seasonal 
advances in potatoes and eggs. Fractional 
increases occurred in the prices of mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, butter and evaporated 
apples and slight declines in beef, cheese and 
beans. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget was $16.15 
at the beginning of August as compared with 
$15.94 for July; $15.92 for August, 1984; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.90 for August, 1929; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.41 for August, 1914. The cost 
of fuel was little changed there being an 
advance in the price of coal and a decline in 
the price of wood. No changes were reported 
in rent, 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 was little changed at 71-6 for August as 
compared with 71-5 for July. The price of 
wheat ‘averaged higher for the month, while 
oats and barley were lower. In non-ferrous 
metals copper was higher and silver and tin 
lower. In textiles raw silk continued to 
advance and raw cotton was lower. Raw 
sugar showed a substantial increase and eggs 
were seasonally higher. Comparative figures 
for the index number for certain earlier dates 
are 72:3 for August, 1934; 68-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 98:4 
for August, 1929; 99-1 for August, 1926; 164-5 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 66:1 
for August, 1914. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


wood and coal oil and the rent of a six-roomed 
house in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set. 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be availabe for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk arid bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


(Continued on page 879) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Light ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.. lll 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160. 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.. 93 142 131 107 160 120. 
Sept. 1933.. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934.. 102 142 129 113 157 123. 
Feb. 1934.. 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.. 109 143 129 113 156 126. 
April 1934.. 106 143 129 113 156 125. 
May 1934.. 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934.. 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.. 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934. 102 142 128 117 155 123. 
Oct. 1934. 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934. 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934.. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935. 102 144 129 115 155 123. 
Feb. 1935.. 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Apr., 1935.. 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1925 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July, 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 19352... 105 139 131 113 154 124 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the. 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Dominion (average)......... 25-0 | 20-7 | 18-3 | 13-3 | 10-6 12-7 22-9 30-5 33-9 52-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 25-5 | 20-3 | 17-7 | 13-5 | 11-3 11-0 21-8 28-2 31-2 49-4 
t—Syidney. cs - tierce 29-6 | 25-4 | 21-3 | 17-9 | 14-9 12-2 25-6 27-6 30-8 4 
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10—Fredericton............ 27 20-6 | 19-9 | 14-7 | 10-5 10-7 22-3 : 29-2 31-7 52-8 
11—Bathurst...... BS ete 27-5 | 22-5 | 21 14 11-5 12 20 . 30 35 50 
Quebec (average)..........- 22-4 | 19-2 | 18-9 | 12-2 | 8-3 9-2 . 19-0 28-9 32-1 54-1 
12—Quebec...).....2+seseses- 23-6 | 20-4 | 20-1] 18-2] 8-4 9-5 : 18-1 : 28-5 32 47-5 
139—-Three Rivers: -.ca. css 19 18-7 | 17-9 | 11-9] 7-9 10-7 : 18-2 30-4 32-5 53-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 27 21-4 | 21-7 | 14-7 | 9-7 10-4 : 21-1 27-5 29-8 54-4 
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Ontario ree sib oraichess sie siee 26-1 | 22-0 | 19-0 | 14-1 | 11-3 14. . 24-5 . 30-3 33-6 54-6 
21—Ottawa. ......ceeeeeees 27-6 | 21-3 | 21-6 | 14-6} 9-1 13 22-3 : 30:7 34 56-7 
92—Brockville........+...- 27-5 } 23 19 13-8 | 10-7 10 23 30:7 33-4 55-1 
23—Kingston........+.se00- 25-6 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 14-5] 9-7 11-7 24-1 . 28-3 31-5 51-8 
24—Belleville.........0t..- 21 17-5 | 17-2 | 12-1] 9-2 13-3 21-5 30-8 32-2 53-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 26 21-8 | 17-4 | 13-5 | 11-9 14 : 24-2 30-7 32-7 53-2 
26—Oshawa........-see000- 25-5 | 22-2 | 21-3 | 13-5 | 11-7 13-5 24 31-3 32 55-2 
97—Orilltay. . F.e8 vs wbeleboe = 25-3 | 21 19-3 | 13-7 | 10-8 15-3 . 25 . 29-9 a2 54:3 
S8—Torontosnbe. sje deems: 26-8 | 22-4 | 19 13-2 | 12-1 13-6 24-7 : 31-5 36-9 56-8 
29—Niagara Falls....... Ae POO. 25 20 16-5 | 9 15-7 22-5 . 29-5 34-5 54:6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 27 23-2 | 20-2 | 14-2 | 10-5 14 25-7 29-1 31-4 54-5 
81—Harmlton 283.00 ave os 26-5 | 22-5 | 21-8 | 14-9 | 12-6 15-4 24-6 . 27-9 31 54-5 
32—Brantiord 24)... ..' tele. 26-6 | 22-3 | 18-4 | 15-7 | 11-2 14-4 : 25-4 : 29-8 32-9 54-9 
33—Galt? cities. 6 Bees 27-2 | 23-4 | 20-4 | 16-1 | 12-8 16-5 27-6 30-9 33-6 56 
34—Guelph........ceeeeren 25-2 | 21-3 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 13-1 14-9 21-4 . 28-4 32-3 55-2 
85—Kitcheneria.....s tee. - 25-6 | 23-2 | 17-2 | 14-8 | 12-9 14-9 : 24-6 28-1 31-2 54-5 
36—Woodstock..........0.. 28-1 | 24-4 | 17-7 | 13-2 | 11-1 14 24-7 . 29-1 31-1 54-4 
37—Stratford...2%.... 0%)... 27-2 | 23-3 | 18-8 | 15-6 | 13-3 14-6 24-4 29-5 31-7 54-5 
B88-—Tlondon. : 6 25.< ss sfelele on 26-9 | 22-7 | 20-1 | 14-4 | 10-7 13-8 . 26-1 . 29-4 32-7 56-3 
39—St. Thomas............ 27-7 | 24 20-3 | 14-7 | 18 14-3 . 28 29-6 31-8 57-8 
40—Chatham........-..+.. 27 22-7 | 19 14-3 | 11-5 15 23-3 30-3 35-4 56-2 
41—Windsor........-0es0..- 25-2 | 21-4 | 18-2 | 14-3 | 11-5 14-4 : 24-6 . 28 30-3 57-9 
AO — Sarnia. ih. « nleeie selsverietes 25-6 | 21-8 | 17-8 | 15-2 | 11-4 16 23-3 : 29-5 32-5 53-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 93-7 | 19-3 | 17 13-8 | 10-3 15-5 22-7 32-7 35-4 52-7 
44—North Bay............. 26-5 | 19 17-5} 11 10-2 11 21 . 31 32-7 53-8 
45—Sudbury..........006.. 23-5 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 11-8 | 10-1 14 25-2 . 29-7 33-3 52-5 
46—Cobalt........+++esee-: 25 DITOR... koa Lome By 6 a Ree A eb eno 26 : 31 35-2 48-8 
47—Timmins..........-++4- 28-7 | 25-5 | 19-2 | 15-9 | 14 15 28-2 . 30-8 36-5 55-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24 20-9 | 18 12 7} 10-4 14-6 . 25-8 . 31-6 33-8 51-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 24-6 | 19-5 | 18-9 | 13-2 | 11-1 12-7 24-5 : 34-9 37-3 54-5 
50—Fort William........... 26-3 | 20-7 | 18-4 | 13-7 | 12 14-5 25-6 : 34 36-6 55 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-7 | 16-7 | 16-1 | 11-7 | 9-2 12-5 ‘ 21-4 . 32-7 35-3 51-7 
51—Winnipeg............-.- 23-4 | 18-3 | 17-2 | 11-4 | 10-3 10-9 22-8 32-2 34-9 54 
52—Brantion! .SYh-. . 1 BRE. 20 15 15 12 8 14 20 33-2 35-6 49-3 
Baskaleet (average)... 22-6 | 18-2 | 16-1 | 11-0] 8-6 10-2 . 21-6 : 35°5 39-5 51-4 
53—Resina. .) £42 6.00 Boks. 22-5 | 18-1 | 16-7 | 10-8] 8-9 9-7 . 21-3 34-2 40-3 53-7 
Sera , Albers bbe BEES: 20 16 14 10 i 9 23 39 40-8 49-8 
65—Saskatoonteh.:.) Beh... 21-1 | 17-3 | 15-3 | 10-9 | 8-5 10-1 . 20-6 . 35-8 39-6 49-3 
56—Moose Jaw..........6.- 26-8 | 21-4 | 18-4 | 12-3 9-8 11-9 21-5 33-1 37-2 52-8 
Alberta (average)............ 22-5 | 18-2 | 15-3 | 11-3 | 8-6 11-7 . 19-0 . 29-5 33:7 47-5 
57—-Medicine Hat.......... 23-3 | 19 17-3 | 13 9-5 14 : 17-7 : 31-8 37-5 47-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 16-5 | 13-5 | 10 6 11 19-5 : 25-8 30-7 47-5 
59—Edmonton...........-- 20-1 | 16-5 | 14-2 | 10-4] 7-7 10-7 . 17-5 . 29-6 32-6 45-9 
60-~—Calgary.. ka ijns b: ORS 64 25 20-2 | 17-5 | 12-1 | 10-6 12 . 22-3 : 33°5 37-4 49-3 
61—Lethbridge..........4.. 24-2 | 19 14-2 | 11-2] 9-2 10-7 18 26-6 30-1 47-7 
British Columbia (average).| 26-7 | 22-1 | 18-8 | 13-4 | 12-3 14-6 : 24-0 . 32-6 36-3 49-9 
62—Fesniec.). 4. 2o55 EEG si 23:5 | 20 15 11-5 } 11-2 13-5 22 . 30-8 36-6 48-7 
63—~Nelson..2 52 5....t0hiet 25 Pail 19 14 12-5 15 26-5 : 31-8 34-8 55 
64—Traill 0) 28 baat 27 23-7 .| 21-3 | 16 11-8 16-3 : 25-7 . 35-2 39-8 49-6 
65—New Westminster......| 26-3 } 22-5 | 18-5 | 13-5 | 13-2 12-8 23 -2 . 32-1 36-1 48-9 
66—Vancouver..........05. 97-6 VY 22-7 | 19-3 | 13-3 | 13-1 14-2 . 24-3 : 32-9 37 50 
67—VICtOrIAl.. 60 Fes 0s eat 30-5 | 25 22-1 | 14-9 | 14-5 15-8 : 24-4 : 34-7 37-4 48-7 
68—Nanaimo..........000-- 28-4 | 23 18-8 | 13-1 | 12-8 17-6 : 23-2 30-1 Soc, 49-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 19 16-5 | il 9 11-8 22-5 . 33°4 35-2 49-2 
Ne nn a te eS 


- Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. ec. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
me} a > 8 of g } 
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w | oa p 3 <a ER ef is $ | 33 r 
o iy q ae TW = » ro) he 
ae o AR age E) a - v ag Bl of | sai O gt a8 fo a 
Sao )sefolse¢e) Bs | ES | gEs| 45 (foc) 34 | Gus [eee] 2128.51 Be 
g@isecsc | gag re) i 2S 2 loot] 2 9 Col Ham eo pres 
See oc, | see | a0 f age | Sea | Bate aa) ase gee Gea-| ge | ban | 2a 
: soo Lad he ha Be he hy T ht =r = 
Bes |e) SEL] 22 | 8 [88s] 88 [gSSsl BS | 838 [soms] Sh | eas] Sh 
rr ies ie a | ala & |O Sailers jo BIR 5 
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16-3 32-7 28-7} 10-12 22-5 20 1 
16-2 27-4 23 10-11 24-2 27-6 | 2 
16-2 30 27-5 8c 24-8 28-7 | 3 
16-5 34-3 27 11-8a} 22-5 28-1] 4 
16 Shee eases ks 8c 25 30 5 
16-7 32-1 31-2 8 23-8 29-3 | 6 
16 23-2 18.8 | 8-9 20-2 20°11 | 7 
15-9 27-5 26-2 19-5 poor 27-5 
15-5 31 26-2 10 24-6 26:9 | 8 
16-1 32-1 27°1 12 24-3 28-4 1 9 
16-8 26-9 25-4 10 23-1 ZO ane tiLO 
15 ANY a | eee 10¢ 20-7 25-5 j11 
15-5 28-1 24-6 8-4 20-6 23-4 
15-6 29-°4 24-4 9 19-8 23°6 J12 
15-4 29-4 25:9 8b 21 23-5 {13 
15-4 29-2 24:7 8 20-8 23°5 14 
15-1 Zaz0 |b ewe now 7c 20 22-8 {15 
15-1 26-4 23-2 ith wh al herr tener 24 16 
15-8 26°7 23°4 Can ere fe 22-6 {17 
16-1 26+2 25 19-4 22-6 {1 
15-2 31-1 24-9 | 9-10 23°3 24-4 419 
15-5 30:7 25-1 19-8 22-6 120 
15-6 272 25°8 10-6 22-0 24-3 
15-1 28-5 26 10 21-2 23-7 |21 
15-9 24-7 21-2 Oo eke, EA 23-5 122 
14-4 27-4 23-6 10 20-4 23-2 423 
15 223 21-2 v 24-4 24 = 424 
16-7 24-3 21-2 10 21 23-7 |25 
15-6 27-7 25-2 11b 22 24-3 |26 
15-8 25:5 22°8 10 23 25-2 127 
15-3 28-9 23-5 12 20 25-1 428 
15-5 28-3 26 11; 21 24-4 129 
15-5 29-2 25 11 22-7 24-4 |30 
15 28-3 24-2 11-5al 28-7 24-8 |31 
15 26-1 21-7 11 23-5 24-5 132 
15-3 25-3 21-4 11 22-3 24-3 [33 
14-6 26-8 22-8 10 21 24-5 [34 
14-9 24-5 20-7 11 20-6 24-1 135 
15-3 22 18-8 100) Vos soteeens 24-9 |36 
16 25-5 22°7 10 23 23-7 137 
15-4 25-9 22-1 10 22 24-1 38 
15-5 26-3 23-5 10 24 25-7 139 
16-3 21-4 18-7 10 21:3 23-6 |40 
14-9 27 23-1 12 21 23 «41 
14-8 28-6 25°8 10 23 23+6 |42 
16 23-2 19-8 10 23°7 24-1 443 
17-5 34 28-3 1D. lige ater 24 = =«{44 
15-5 30°7 26°3 12 20 24-3 145 
15-2 31-3 29-3 LOD giases so 25 146 
17-5 31 26:6 12.5a} 20 24 {47 
15-2 29-1 27 1h dieehe wk 24-5 148 
16-8 30°7 28-4 11 24 25-3 149 
17-2 32-1 27°8 11 22 20:5 {50 
16-3 25-9 20-8 9-1 18-8 23:6 
16-1 27-1 20-8 10 20 24 =j51 
16-5 24-7 20-7 |7.1-9-1 17-5 23-1 [52 
16-2 22-8 18-8 9-8 17-7 20°3 
15-4 24-6 20 LOS Titers ct vereys7. 22°9 153 
16-9 234 19-5 9 16-4 23-7 154 
16-7 23°4 19-1 10 18-1 22+8 155 
15-8 19-7 16-7 10 18-6 23°9 |56 
15-7 23-5 18-0 10-6 17-9 24-3 
15-6 20-8 14-7 10 15-1 24-2 57 
17-4 23°5 18-9 10 18 25 = «158 
16 23-4 18-5 10 18 24 = 159 
15-2 25°7 19-8 10 19 24-9 |60 
14-2 24 17-9 10 19-6 23°3 | 61 
17-0 32° 26-8 11:3 23°0 abo 
19-7 30 25-4 10 21-7 25-2 \62 
18-7 35-7 28-7 12.5a} 18 26-8 163 
18 35 29-3 12-5a} 25 28-6 164 
14-9 30-9 29 10 24-7 27-2 }65 
15-2 31-2 28 10 22-5 26-6 166 
16-2 SERB] ade: seis she 10-12-5 25-9 27-7 167 
16-4 30-7 20 10a 23 28-6 168 
17 34 26-6 1a Sal, seisinte 0% 27-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


LOCALITY 


—————————— 


Dominion (average)..........--++5+- 
Nova Scotia (average).........-+++-- 
1—Sydney......-ssseesceeescerees 
9—New Glasgow.....--+--+seee+: 
9 NamhGrstaie. «ae «ees «1+ 4+ ene aan < 


GH Truro edn esr efeliss Horsisicrabo/ sta auese & 
7—P K.1.—Charlottetown......... 
New Brunswick (average).......... 
R= MonctOMe sien sole 05 bets #0 ae sie shales 
9—Saint John... ....; 
10—Fredericton... |)... tis. hs desea 
11—Bathurst! 2s ..%).. cde ode sn cian 
Quebec (average).....--++--eeeeeeee 
12—Quebec.......-2eeeeeeeeeeeeers 
{W—"Thiree RIVErs.. 5. Gee «os she Sel atele « 
14—Sherbrooke........sseeeeeeeee> 
{5-=Sorel 64 Wiens sine Shilo + s oesepsiclsjoss 
16—St. Hyacinthe......+...+s.0+- 
7 eS edObnsi no) bine oe + + ole aeltiee« 
18—Thetford Mines...........+++-- 
19 = Montreal).ce.«« ch.s+ dereteccle tte! eela.c 


Q3—KingstON......eccccccccccesses 
DA Balle valle reeeaeitrs« «'e eiv'e olen reas « 
95—Peterborough......sssesccceees 


DOr POLOMEOn. ees itis « ofall slob iate eaters 
29—Niagara Falls..... nS a 
30S) Catharines s. 205% scieiss cto 
St Hamiltonien.« «sels ss sei te tater 
SDE PTANtLOLC ees: « bis sellers c's wicks ototexe 


34—Guelph....0...ssccccsressevces 
35 Kit Chenels wis. hs oso 4.0 cs bem seme 
SG—- WOOUStOCK? seas a steweaeins sees. 
BT ——SETAtlOLGdae:<.<.04 «soe beieis © eietetens 
SR —— TGA OMscclt nasi hve e's cepts eterse 
B9——-St. LHOMSS «654s teen pionete 
40 =Ghathai cc... bss obaecoslet cats 
AI—WindsOT, «har. « de ss 45,0105 see 
ASE Caen jie freon Lo'sis Oeaies oo staiere 
438—OWen SOUNG...4.00s5ssc0e8e0s 
44—North Bay: .<....ss-cccsesenes 
45—SUGDULY...\csa0- 4005 heisce tse vees 
BE —Cobalt vccigwrsdecton tes «soar eme 
AT — Tamils ower Gaaettes «cece tae 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 
AV—Port ATCDUT.sjccls.s.ceeics 5 sine see 
50 — Fort Willams sesso dees o-4 sane 
Manitoba (average)...........-+-0-- 
HI—Winn pegs. ccke.casine aeons a 
§2——Brandonssss.cecmuiee ss deen 
Saskatchewan (average)...........- 
538—Regina..1.1.'s'sioe coscecscescasie 
54—Prince Albert.....ecssssceseers 
65—Saskatoon.....sceccccccccsccss 
BO—Mo0se JAaWecsies ole «0 c.010101e ole os ome 
Alberta (average)........... ache. seers 
DI NS GICING ELA bs oly. o:c1e aie-e. sess ae 
68—Drumbeller.........cececcssece 
HO—PidmONbONs. ss «< 6.00/01 «01 elles ser 
60—Calgary.:..sccccccccccccessnse 
Gl-= Leth bridge se...) euat sale oe oe 
British Columbia (average)......... 
G2—FSIMIC, loiathss.0'¢ 0:0. 0bjeseersisivieie( sls orale 
63—Nelson..........- Wc ts 06 Boies 
GAA Peal cit alee eictors Oe ares ss uelsiete louie 
65—New Westminster..........-+0: 


eevee eeesececeeseos 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


Cheese (kind most 





- 4 
Ji No she . 

Pt ie a oo , 
= : 8 ax £ 
S| ‘3 Beas | & 

4 a5 re | || ES O68 
a — Qe ee or 
an) S aH be op 2 u 
& $28) th | ech| Sa 

—Q wa fy fa 
cents cents cents cents cents 
19-7 §-9a| 14-9 3:3 5-2 
18-6 6-5 15-0 3:6 5-1 
18-3 7:3 15-5 3-4 5 
6-6:°7 15 3°7 5-5 
18-5 (EYER is ee ae 3°4 D 
18-8 | 4-6-7 15-6 3°7 4-8 
18-7 627412 eons 3°8 5 
19-4 6-7 13-8 3:7 5 
18-5 6-7 15:5 3 4-6 
19-4 6-9 15-0 3:5 5-1 
19-5 7:3 15-7 3°6 5-1 
20-1 6-6-7 16-7 3-5 is 
19-1 6:7 15-2 3:5 5:3 
18-7 |6-7-7:3 12-5 3:5 4:8 
17-5 4-9 13-5 3:4 5-0 
20-1 4-7-5 14-2 3-4 5-1 
17-8 |4-7-5-3 13-4 3-5 4:5 
16-1 4-7 12-4 3°4 5-1 
S25 ti] somes 14-1 3-1 4-7 
16-1 4 14 3:2 6 
15-3 4 13-8 3-1 5 
18-7 4 13-2 3:6 5 
18:4 | 4-7-6 14-8 3:8 5 
16-4 |4-7-5-3 11-7 3-4 4-9 
19-0 5-6 14-4 3-1 5-1 
17-2 | 6-7-3 14-4 3-6 5 
16-2 5:3 12-7 3:3 5 
14-3 5-3 13-3 3:1 5 
18-4 4-7 13-7 3-1 5 
17-2 |5-3-6-7 13-1 3 4.9 
19-7 15-3-6-7 11 3 5 
21-3 5-3 15-5 3-1 4-6 
21-5 |5-3-6-7 16-3 3-2 5 
17-4 |5-3-6-7 15-5 2-9 5 
20-2 |5-3-6-7 16 3 5 
23-3 |5-3-6-7 14-6 2-9 5-1 
20-2 |5-3-6-7 15 2-9 5 
5-3-6 14-8 2-7 5 
20-2 | 5-3-6 15 2:7 5 
5-3-6 13-7 2-7 5 
19-1 |4-7-5-3 14-5 2-6 4-7 
17-2 | 5-3-6 15-7 2-6 5 
19-2 5-3-6 15-2 2:8 5 
19-5 |4-7-5-3 14-2 2-8 5-2 
17-6 4-7 14-4 2-9 5 
18-1 |5-3-6-7 14 2-8 5 
19-8 |4-7-5:3 16-1 2-6 5 
18-7 5:3 15 2-7 4-8 
19-5 5-3 15 3°4 5-5 
(Wee BOR ae 3°5 5-7 
6-7 “3! 3:8 5-7 
18-6 5-6 12-7 3:6 5-8 
17-9 |5-3-6-7 13-7 3-4 5:3 
19-1 4-7-6 15-4 3-4 ics} 
19-6 | 4-7-6 13-4 3:4 5-8 
22:2 6-1 15-0 3-4 5:3 
QA EB GV vise > creisate 3-4 5 
5-3-6-2 15 3:4 5-5 
20-5 5-2 14-0 3:3 5-4 
20-5 |4-8-5-6 |........ 3-4 5-9 
20-7 4-8 13-5 3:3 5:3 
20-1 5-3 16 3-3 5-2 
20-8 5-6 12-5 3:3 5 
23-0 6:3 15-3 3-4 5-8 
DU aye ahosiars 15 3°4 5-8 
6 15-5 3°4 5-6 
21-1 6-7 15-6 3:3 5-8 
23-4 5: 15 3+2 5-8 
23-3 Gattls eae ae OO) ie as aoa 
22-8 vi 16-8 3:7 5-9 
Dol is aes 1183 3-9 5-7 
22-8 8: 17-5 3:7 5-8 
8 17 3:8 5-7 
22-5 6-7: 19-2 3:6 6 
7: 17 3:5 5-4 
7: 18-4 3-7 5-9 
22-8 7: 15: 3-6 6-5 
22-2 |7-5-8- 17-5 4 6-4 

















b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5ce., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 







Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


Tomatoes, 23’s 
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Canned Vegetables 









per can 
Peas, standard 
2’s, per can 
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3 Potatoes Apples S 
& age to. 1.) eS ‘ y , = 
Ser we is Sid ideel eas! 21 | Fs § é 
es 98 5 be BB] Oe ie | g °.8 A 
e = = rome a or) a oy 3S or = 
>a OS o a fo} g io © yl $ m& x Q. 3 a oid iy . 
dgs| 38 | 8°) 8 | 83] ee | HS | ese] 3 ga | Se | aS pS 
> = asm v=) 
eorG Boe? SAR BER Gee oy ison Seo a | POSS ch Be ge | ee 
eesi-s2 | 4 » | 881 £8 | BS lage] § a3 EB He cS 
C0) gh oO 3) bo ina =, 2 3 an 3° 
ea) o Ay py fy cs) 4 po 6) ‘S é) = 'e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:3 6-1] 1-237d| 25-9 28-8 16-2 12-3 16-5 15-5 59-0 21-2 55-3 42-79 
5-2 6-4 +764 17-3 29-0 13-8 12-4 15-8 15-3 46-3 29-8 61-0 43-6 
4-9 6-7 538 gc el ae ae 14-7 12-1 15-4 15-4 43-5 QO SUI Neo Sane 38 1 
is 7 588 AC ae ea 12-5 13 15-3 14-1 49 20e Shee oe sei 45 2 
5-1 5-7 63 Were os lens does 11 14-5 Toy Ps ae eee QO ie os es Wala eom meee se 3 
5-6 5-9 665 13-9 PAVE Sar eee Rane 13 17-3 Lie? |. aaeateeme 21-5 65 45 4 
5-7 tf 1-65 SO mteale se st eecalee 8 shee 12-7 16-3 159 jd hee 22 58 45 5 
5-1 5-9 51 11-6 20 14-1 12-6 15-7 1503) Bahk oes 20-7 60 45 6 
4.8 ¢] 43 pel aan Bee 17-5 12-9 15 TS 2 a eR ROE ECR lowe. 45 t 
5-2 5-6 A471 11-8 40-0 14-0 12-5 15-2 14-6 48-0 19-7 53°35 44-5 
5-4 5-1 481 aE | bee ae 13-6 12-1 15-7 15 45 20-9 55 45 8 
5-4 4-7 491 12-7 40 13-9 12-1 14-5 13-8 50 20 48-7 40 9 
5-1 5-7 491 DOE Duale other 15 12-6 15-4 14-6 49 20-7 60:3 45-6 10 
4-8 6-7 42 DOs oth one 13:5 13 15-3 Ey it |. aoe omens 17-3 50 47-5 {11 
5-5 6-8 984 19-7 31-4 14-1 12-2 16-3 14-4 61-2 21-4 60-0 42-4 
5-1 6-8 1-02 Pesce || ae el 12-6 12-9 15-7 15-2 63°5 22 63-2 42-6 }12 
6-8 6-6 1-19 FU i a 16-6 13-7 17-5 14-3 80 23 49 45 13 
5-3 6-9 977 20-1 37°5 14-9 12-7 16-4 14-9 49 24 62 43-2 114 
6 8-3 98 LOD eck amis 14-3 10-7 16-4 12-7 50 D0 Owl cites sw viele 44-5 115 
6 7-1 875 17-8 23 13-7 12-2 16 13-8 50 19-2 59 41 16 
5 6-2 75 TaD ile ot Ae tite 13-2 12-2 16-6 15-4 60 20-5 65 42-4 |17 
4-7 7 1-425 ye hae oe Seal 13-9 11-7 16-7 13-9 65 PATE AAA 42 18 
5-4 6 753 16-7 38-5 14-4 12-5 16-5 14-3 86-7 21-2 59-1 39-8 }19 
4-8 6-6 886 18-6 26-7 13-7 11-5 14-8 14-9 46-7 20-1 63 40-8 |20 
5-0 5-8 | 1-137 25-0 28-4 16-3 12-6 16-7 15-9 58-6 20-8 56-1 40-9 
4-9 7-5 931 23-9 30-8 14-1 12 15-9 15-9 47-5 21-1 59-7 41-4 }21 
5 7-9 1-015 22-1 30) Glesiueee. 11-2 16-3 15 50 22-3 66 41-5 |22 
4-9 6-4 1-12 pa ES | he Le mn beta Se 11-9 16-1 14-8 47 20-4 54-2 40-5 {23 
5-2 6-4 1-20 24-1 BO) paleo. 14-1 17-4 15 56-5 19-2 53 39-5 124 
5-2 7:3 1-02 21-2 20 12-5 13-2 15-8 14-6 60 19-8 60 39 25 
4-7 6 1-05 DONC Wee R CR ove oh ice eee ts 13-1 16-3 15-8 64-5 21-5 63 41-8 |26 
5 5-8 95 20-7 25 15 13-5 16-8 15-4 69 21-6 59 42-1 |27 
4.9 5 1-03 22-7 2670 less steps 11-6 16 15-3 63 19-9 58-7 40 |28 
5-2 6 75 DOSS ates ob orvedato ct oe cleo Cae Tee 16-7 SSS) a oS Sa eee QOE ae eeceanrats 40-3 |29 
5 5-8 937 Ho) | eS eee let alan a 12-6 15-7 16 65 20-1 53 38-5 |30 
5 5-1 1-075 7 Yee Ieee (OE, aly lime Ae, ge 12-2 16-4 1 E78 ee eee VB 372 [oats cetccete 41 31 
4-7 6-3 85 19-4 PATS! TB bse Pete VOOR 13-2 17 15-1 55 20-3 50 38-6 |32 
4-4 4.9 1-03 PY We TE A Mod on 8 Ue 12-9 15-8 TGs 7? fs omlerce wale 21 50 39-8 133 
4-7 5-5 1-00 20 24 eS eect oh 13-2 17-3 Td; tio eee let 21 59 40-1 {34 
4-9 6-4 957 20D Wee soe aici ec ee ots 12-7 15-9 15-4 47 19-4 64 39-8 135 
5 6 983 ORT Wereacae cen fines often, « 12% 14-5 De cies Bickhints Cy a (rns meas 39 36 
5 5-4 89 OAs eae ras Vena at oer 14 18 AG IAG) fl ee seers 20-3 59-5 41-5 |37 
4-6 3:7 983 20-1 SEH It alge Le 11-3 15-3 14-8 59 20-6 54-4 39-1 |38 
5-1 5-9 1-04 YEN I Se) pull Te ER Je a 15 16-7 Ha 528 |e es Moraine Oa Wesaetted onli 40-9 |39 
4-7 5-1 925 19-3 25 Oe ee ety 12-5 16-6 NGs2) face hour 20-2 58 39-4 140 
4-6 4-5 1-00 ALSO eo dee Teen [Ea 2 16-7 WA 83 ha. ede datetels DU. otic atass 39-8 |41 
5 4-8 1-06 21 20 Wiles. teas 13-4 16-7 Wok eter PU Ae a owrine8 aee 38-7 |42 
4-8 3:9 1-10 FA) ol he ea ele Be 12 17 UD): GP line aysro dusters 21-2 60 40-8 |43 
5 5-1 1-25 5 eel (ee ee 18 12-5 18 18-5 64-3 21-5 56:5 42-6 |44 
5 4-9 1-55 3GcG9 les sake os 20 12 19 16-7 62-5 21 53 46 |45 
5-2 6-8 1-55 BIS O. Writes shoes 19 13-1 18-2 15-7 64-5 22-2 53°5 46-2 |46 
5:7 6:3 1-57 DOA a ate. steraks 16-7 12-1 17-6 18-6 66-6 20-3 51-2 44 |47 
4-8 7-7 1-78 SOO fated te: ane 18-7 13-2 17 16-7 58-3 22 49 40-7 |48 
5 6-3 1-66 34-3 40 15-8 12-3 16-9 18-1 57-7 22-8 49-3 42-5 |49 
5-5 6-6 1-85 Sasa, fete ho ctsvete 13-5 12-2 17-1 17-9 56-7 22-5 51-9 44-1 |50 
5-6 6-1] 1-450 S020 Wie ds che acs 14-3 12-0 17-2 15-9 62-9 21-6 51-0 43-3 
5-4 7 1-57 ZO Oleic dots! oe 13-5 11-8 16-5 15-6 58-9 20-1 49-2 43-1 {51 
5-7 5-2 1-33 DG ieerd coke ate 15 12-2 17-8 16-2 66-8 23 52-8 43-4 |52 
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6-4 7:3 2-22 | O77 pele ete 19 13-1 17-8 16-7 62-2 23-4 52-5 47-5 153 
5-8 ek 2-55 SSr rb lee os are 17 11-1 18-5 17-2 62-6 23 55:8 48-1 154 
6-2 6-7 1-73 SSE Lv [eee ae a 16-5 11-7 15-9 16 63-9 21-3 54-8 46-8 |55 
5-2 6-6 1-80 Se retake: are or state ahs 12 16-1 16-6 61-6 23-6 53-7 47-5 |56 
6-0 5-8 | 1-962 SOLS [eee s ab ors 16-0 12-1 17-6 16-6 63-7 23°3 54-0 46-4 
5-8 5-7 1-50 740 ON loe AR S 18-1 12-1 17-8 + 16-3 62-6 24-5 57-6 45-3 |57 
5-9 6-4] 2-18 Vi tae ae 15 12 17-5 16:3 65-6 22-4 55 46 {58 
6-5 5-5 1-97 SAESs lire crests ors 16-9 12-1 17-6 16-4 63-1 23 +2 51-9 46 |59 
5-8 5-8 | 2-01 SSEOr le Sesh oe loa «st Os 11-5 15-9 16 60:3 21-6 50-3 48 60 
5-8 5-7 2-15 SEP a terete oto 14 13 19 17-8 67 24-7 55 45-3 |61 
6-0 6-0 | 1-894 1 J al bal in 20-9 11-2 16-2 14-8 59-0 21-6 50-3 43-7 
6-7 Op* Io... eae ae Aenea ea 18-7 11-8 17-5 16-7 63-3 23 58-7 47-7 162 
6-7 8 1-79 SOBs Hee tae ce lerevos errs 12-3 16 14-3 63-3 21 53-3 49-7 163 
Jf 6-2 | 2-47 ry) an ia ‘ 20 12-7 18 16 63-2 24-7 52-3 49-2 |64 
5:5 5-2 1-54 OOP» rae ae sh ane 17-5 11-1 15-8 13-8 58 21-4 49-5 37 = {65 
5 4-9 1-46 SOS. one ss oe 25 9-8 15 14-4 55-2 19-8 43-7 40-8 |66 
5-4 6 1-95 BD) all been Gr 20-3 10-9 15-7 13-2 58-1 20-4 47-4 42 |67 
6 6 1-90 8893. cocks. 25 10 15-6 14-1 50 19-8 47-5 37 ~=—« 168 
5:5 5-8] 2-15 Se east os 19-7 10:8 16-2 15-5 60-8 23 50 45-8 169 


c. Grocers’ quotations. d Prices in Maritime provinces mostly for old potatoes; other provinces mostly for new. 
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Sugar 









LOCALITY 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


———$—$—$———_— 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.......-+.++6: 
2—New Glasgow.....--- 
3—Ambherst......2-00-- 
4—Halifax nits sccee sis cet 
B— Win ds0fests 5.05: dee 
G— ETUuro. hee teccene ie 6 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown| 6 
New Brunswick (average)| 6 
8—Moncton. .«...s666--- 6 
g9—Saint John:.........: 6 
10—Fredericton.......+.- 6 
11—Bathurst.........-+-. Yi 
Quebec (average)......---- 6- 
12—Quebec......---.eeee 6 
13—Three Rivers......---] 6 
14—Sherbrooke........-. 5 
15 —Sorelened cs ciee cine seis 6 
16—St. Hyacinthe........] 5 
17—St. Johns........«+--- 6 
{8—Thetford Mines.......| 6 
19—Montreal 5 


OO SHU: ck eise es oo aes 
Ontario (average)........-. 


ececeeoeeeeos 


6 

6 

6 

6 

293—Kingston......-+++s.- 6 

94—Belleville......+++++- 6 
25—Peterborough........ 5. 
26—Oshawa....-seereeees 6 

57 —= Orillia. cb. dee ++ ecicles 5 

98—Toronto......-sessees 5 

29—Niagara Falls........ 5 
30—St. Catharines........| 6 

91—Hamilton.. 2.0.6. 5 
39—Brantford.......ss.- 
22RE (Cr ee SENG old 4 6 
34—Guelph.......--+++++> 6: 
Sh Kitchener, . es. +++: 6: 
36—Woodstock.........-: 6 
37—Stratford..........-.. 6: 
Bees OnGON). bec sesleie 6: 
39—St. Thomas........-- 6: 
40—Chatham......2sss.- 
41 —-WAndSOLrc.. o>. op ¢ 
49--Sarnid...422%0s22s0 ses 
43—Owen Sound.......... 
44—North Bay.s...+++-+- 
45 “Sudbury, .t..2-+++0e 
AG Co alt..tcacme >see’ vi 
A= Warm 1MINS. we eee 3 <0 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
A9-——Port Arthur... ...0.%- 
50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
b1—Winnilped,... 0+ -.s050- 
BoB FANGON Soc acs) ota 
Saskatchewam (average)... 
538—Regina.........-e+08- 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon........e06- 
56—Moose Jaw........6- 
Atberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Hdmonton........-:- 
60—Calgary.........s++0: 
61—Lethbridge.........3- 
British Columbia (average) 
G2-—-Hernle,.. do uaanssees as 
Riera ecto macscsisies 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver......++e-- 
BTV ICLONIA. dae aes ceeds 
68—Nanaimo.........se0- 
69—Prince Rupert......-. 


a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than i 


price per cord from price quoted. 
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f Petroleum coke. 

















n bulk. b For prices of Weish coal see text. 
g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. 
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15 2: 43-7 57°3 12-5 7 Sy aS eae 14-50 
16-3 2: 41-3 55 10-6 5 15-75-16-00 
15-3 2- 42-8 55-3 12 5 15-75-16-00 
14-3 3: 35°5 52-0 12-7 5-7 20-680 
13-9 3° 36-4 56:5 11-9 5-6 18-50 
14-6} 3 34-6 47-5 13°5 5-8 21-50 
19-6 3: 44.9 55-0 14-6 BAe wos fardelelers:s 
18-3a] 3 45 60 15 Bele. ovscclatedstalese:® 
19-9a] 3: 42-5 50 14 Bic: Wetec» sfetetazate o's 
19-8a} 2- 42-5 55 14-5 BiGulltcles « ofalettaes © 
20-8a] 3- ART ho... eat 15 Eptaalisds 's » cfeteterstoss:= 
17-3 3: 49-2 53-5 14-4 tol fl AS A Ac 
19-8a] 3 40-8 60 12-5 4-7 g 
17-3a] 3: 39 56-7 15 Be clrte'« cheteeiete'* « 
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> m4 
| Se 3 _ ° 
S iS ) 2 Six-roomed 
g ic » ee e el 2 ty ron 3 w pata’ house sete 
fe) A @ oo) ca} 52 -«} hous: with | incomplete 
4 8 38 22 3 8 8 £4 8 S25 s |3 &!moderncon-| m dern 
g he "OS Le} ere = he = dr eS ka iS a ke veniences, he 
£8 aa 828. = 2. #28 S32 S 1% ) per month | venierce~ 
(Q an on io) D SI t= per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. |{c. $ $ 
9-276 9-685 11-498 7-239 8-547 7-419) 27-3 | 9-7 22-288 16-077 
7-860 7-600 8-000 5-500 6-500 6-500} 29-7 | 9-8 21-417 14-500 
6:50- 7-25 6-00 00.15 See Ce ase IE Eas te 30 9-9115-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
5-75- 6-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c} 30 9-7/18-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
Bison SOOM if tel OSG0) (te cee fh, 821 lees, La reer AT RRS RR ON Ore ee ieee Ieee ED 28 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8- 00-10-25 10-50 |9-00-11-00}10-00-12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 9-6}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Be ORD AICI) IARI EA Ea ty SI OLB Bs (Si sR ae oe a Eos! || Bains oe Pon | a ea ge Pe ee 30 9-7118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DOO Th. Ao. Gee eee pn lade ablatee. | odd. ERIN) UN eR SP SE Tb ee 1 30 9-6|18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 4 
8-50- 9-40 9-09 10-59 6-50 7-50 9-09e| 27-8 | 9-7/18-00-25-90 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-281 7-000 8-509 5-509 6-500 9-500) 28-7 | 9-5 22-125 17-125 
9-50-11-50g 6-00¢ 7-00g¢ 5-00¢g 6-00g g 30-72] 9-6}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00 | 27-7 | 9-5]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
OO Ue a0 OM TOO U1 1 OU G eee 6 ke < ol cfasnsojs'« ds o aisnaifl espa eceat ORT 5 snns ae meter cle odessa othe 27-2 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 }10 
DDG Ie We x ie een ee ee sl te be. toa kee eo Ra ee ae be ee. Oe 29-3 | 9-4 18-00 15-00 j11 
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Bie oie See MERC AY cep cits os ce | EME AE beech teh ee PO. Cee | oc Pee eee lee Poke, a 21-4 | 8-8]14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
RS chee: 10-38¢ 11-67¢ 8-67¢ 10-67c 6-50c| 20-6 | 9-8)16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 116 
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10-25 |12-25- i 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 24-6 | 9-3/20-00-30-00 }16-00-22-00 |21 
£30 S2b0 ate A veel 2 5Ois | te sean he: gal: BR ee ae 308 a ee NT 3s COE ER RR Oe 2) 93-7 | 8-6118-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c] 24-8 | 9-8}18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 23 
8-50-11-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOKE ee wk 24-2 1 9-5}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-6}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 23 9-5}18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 }26 
9-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 SaOO a O08 Te 24-8 | 9-2120-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
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AWA pa is Meee Reet b Qrseerpries Pee P 15:00. pee 13-00 8-25c} 25-2 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9-5}20-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 133 
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7-50-11-00 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c} 26-2 |10-4)15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 6-75 8-00c 6-25 G2 50C logan ly ceeds 26:7 | 9-5}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {49 
10-50-12-50 7-00 7°75 6-00 (G/B ae ae 8 28-6 | 9-2)/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-15018) oy" A4-625) 05: seas: ba et. be ee 6-938 7-688 6-500] 26-7 |10-2 23-259 15-750 
9-60-12-00 |14-00-15-50 |... co... de cc wc ee cee ee 5-25-8-75) 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 26 10-4}22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 151 
8-50-10:50-112-50-16>50-teeeevecreclerrere rer 5-75-8-00} 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 27-4 {10 |18-00-23-00 }12-00-16-00 |52 
Seca SLOT O0 hss oreo ok. ac | Myris eee «3 5-250 7-656 8-500} 28-4 110-1 23-500 16-750 
BebO—1 2-2 i we Los OOF trae actsccscmiliacnne on prota sana ir ce eee €°00= S00 gles senses ster: 25-5 |10-2|20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-090 153 
8-002 9-O0DI FSS19<00) Px. coeee teeters oe 3°50-4-50} 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-4 |10-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {54 
65 800h Se 17 bOR ee Ok eek. 6-25-6-75| 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-4 | 9-5}18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 155 
SG OOM a Locos. Meee kc lb ee aah. 4... [ hoa wee 8-00-11-00c 10-00c} 29-3 {10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 156 
DeLSGs |eodon 102000]. cey.s chnesel Sea ited: 5-500 6-000 4-000} 29-9 |10-0 22-250 15-625 
g g g g g g 32-52] 9-4/20-00- 2h 00 |14- oe 00 157 
GOORIN toni amar eel ee meee ileal Psy. atest Bek | Ge EEE Doel tadhs s 5 he 29-8 |10 58 
2-75- 4-25h g g 5-00g 6:-00¢ g 30-72}10-6}18-00- 38. 00 }15-00- 20: 00 159 
6-00- 6-50h g g 6-00g 6: 00g 4-00g] 26-7g]10 |17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
Ae OO sD iol tater ioe does. VL ee Seems |e RpaTS RIN: cel] eR ates |S RSG.RE AsOOS 1s Sah 10 1|17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 {61 
9: B86 )e| . edd S00} | ceca nent ols eek bits 6-281 6-714 4-887] 33-6 |10-5 21-250 15-813 
spas: dipinsBeto depart 10 steeper Gia PEM HIE Cte wl ots, CS eke SO. Po. BISA LIOR, PER. Re 28 36:2 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9700-10-50) lo tny 02:00 5l soe. roc ce sb htee chit 6-00- 7-25) 7-00- 8-00 5-50 | 40 {11 1|20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |63 
Seal N90 Pee Lae OO arate ek WR ic ceo 3.cte Reha 6-00} 7-00- 7-50 Or 00Cl ce. 10 |22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 |64 
9250510250.) 10 1b aor bree sorrel Pre er: 5-00 3-50 | 30-8 |10-2)15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 165 
S5O-1ORSOml » Payal iboats. 5 Aes AS tis RAE Olam cai Ret 6-00 4-25c] 30-7 | 9-6]16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 166 
Se lOcLO | meme eo: OU ae oeteretligs. - kotices ot) 4-50-5-50| 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c| 31-4 |11-3}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 167 
U1 0, 8 D0 Bt a oss hale ee leis eee coe ae le Sete lata ates: OC OUR Bae. « anaes ee 33-7 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
AA OO— VS sO M ec celeioie: ctsie Sal senior oie eerere wis, ee a a 7-00-12-00i 4-80c}] 32-5 |11-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 169 
i) 1 
birch. p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 
conveniences. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-§35. s Delivered 


from mines. 
4415—7 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 

































2 Aug.| Aug.| Aug |Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug.| Aug. July | Aug. 
1914 11918 | 1920| 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 |1929 |1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


Commodities 


















































Cc. C. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. C: Cc. C: Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin. | 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4) 49-8 78-6] 83-0| 67-4| 63-4| 61-6] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2| 57-8) 44-8] 45-0} 50-6) 50-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0) 29-6 34.4| 57-2] 53-4] 37-81 34-6] 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0] 30-4] 23-6] 23-6) 28-0) 26-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 17-6] 28-3] 28-2] 21-0] 18-7] 19-3} 22-6) 24-6) 23-2} 16-5 11-8] 12-0) 12-9] 12-7 
Mutton, roast.| 1 11-8| 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1] 30-3] 29-9] 32-1} 30-1) 26-0 20-4] 20-8) 21-4] 21-6 
Pork. leg...) (51 12-2| 13-1] 18-0] 19-5| 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 33-2] 32-0| 32-2) 28-8) 32-6] 30-3] 24-5) 17-1 21-7| 22-5) 22-7 
Pork, salt..... 2 21-8| 25-0| 34-4| 35-2] 37-2) 70-2] 74-2| 60-4] 54-4] 57-4] 53-2) 56-4) 54-6) 44-4 31-0} 38-4] 40-2] 40-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast: aocke mele: 15-41 17-8] 24-5| 24-7| 25-7] 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7| 45-4] 39-0} 41-0} 40-1) 28-9 21-2} 33-2) 30-2) 30-5 
Lard, pure.....| 2 26-2} 28-21 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0] 45-2| 44-4] 50-0] 44-4) 44-0] 42-0) 28-6 25-6] 25-4] 31-0] 31-8 
Eggs, fresh... | 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7) 29-5 53-6] 64-51 42-4] 35-0] 39-0] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 26-1] 23-5] 27-2) 24-7) 27-7 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4} 28-4) 28-1) 24:3 51-01 56-31 39-7] 32-8] 34-7| 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 22-1] 19-5) 22-7) 21-2) 23-7 
Milloss..Ga<pb 6qts.| 36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 52-2] 72-0) 88-2| 79-2] 69-0) 67-8 70-2| 72-0] 71-4] 63-6] 54-6] 58-8] 60-6! 60-6 
Butter, dairy.}| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4} 52-0) 58-0 53-0| 93-41121-8| 74-8] 71-4] 73-6] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 47-2] 43-0) 41-6] 42-8) 43-0 
Butter, cream- 

CLV aascce FG! 25-5) 27-71 31-9| 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9) 35-5) 27-0 25-1) 24-1] 24-8] 25-0 
Cheese, old... .| 1 16-11 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4} 33-4] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1]/§31-3]/§33-0|$383-1/§31-4 §22-9}§19-8]§19-9]§19-9]$19-7 
Cheese, new.. .| 1 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 30-8} 38-9] 31-7] 26-7|§31-3]/§33-0)/§33-1/§31-4 §22-9]§19-81§19-9]§19-9}§19-7 
Bread.ju.24' 4 15 55-5) 58-51 66-0| 61-5) 64-5/117-0/145-5]121-5/105-0|114-0/115-5)117-0/112-5) 93-0 87-0] 87-0] 88-5] 88-5 
Flour, family.}10 25-0| 28-0] 33-0| 32-0] 37-0] 67-0) 84-0] 64-0] 49-0/§54-0]§52- 0) §53 -0) $47 0] §32- 0} $34 - 0] §34- 0) §33 -0)§33-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 18-01 19-5] 21-0| 22-0] 24-0] 40-0] 44-5} 30-5] 28-0} 29-0] 31-5) 32-0} 31-0} 25-0 25-0) 25-0) 26-0} 26-0 
ices. Oe. Bee 2 10-41 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8}§21-8]§21-2)$20-6)§20-4)§18-2 §16-0}§16-0/§15-6]§15-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked 2 8-6] 9-4] 10-8| 12-4] 12-2] 33-6] 24-4] 17-0) 17-8] 16-0} 18-2) 23-8) 18-8) 11-8 8-8] 9-2] 10-8} 10-6 
Apples,evapor- 

ated.. 1 9-91 7-7| 11-5] 12-0| 13-5] 23-3] 29-5] 20-7) 24-6] 20-1] 21-6] 21-4) 20-6) 16-9 15-3] 15-2) 16-0} 16-2 
Prunes, med- 

NUT ceed aie 1 11-5| 9-6| 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 18-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 15-9] 13-6] 13-9) 15-6} 11-8 11-7| 13-0} 12-4} 12-3 
Sugar, granula- 

Pedy. athe 4 21-6) 22-0] 24-0| 23-6] 24-4| 44-8]100-0] 40-0] 35-6] 31-6] 31-6] 28-4) 26-4) 24-8 32-0} 26-8] 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow | 2 10-0 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 11-6] 20-6] 46-8] 19-0) 16-6] 15-0] 15-0) 13-6) 12-8) 12-0 15-6] 13-2} 12-6} 12-6 
Tea, black.....| % 8-2} 8-3] 8: 8.9] 9-3] 15-2] 16-5] 13-7| 14-1]$18-0|$17-8]§17-6|§14-7/§13-7|$10- 5) §13 - 0) $13 -0 §12-9 
Tea, green.....| ¢ 8-7] 8-7] 9- 9.3| 9-4] 14-5} 17-0] 15-4] 15-5|}§18-0|§17-8]§17-6]§14-7|§13 -7/§10-5) §18 -0/§13-0 §12-9 
Coffee.o82lt Het 8-6} 8-8) 8: 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-7| 13-4] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-1] 12-3) 9- 9-8} 9-3} 9-4 
Potatoes.......] 3 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 89-7|126-9| 59-3] 58-3} 91-4] 63-5) 94-4] 72-7) 45-3) 65- 40-5] 25-4] 41-2 
Vinegar........|}ie Bll (<7) Te -8| -8 1-3/1 1-0]! 1-0) MOP, 1-0] [104-0 OR -gf 6-9) 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-68/13-41/16-42/11- 44/10. 44/11 - 10/11 - 08) 11-63/10-65 8-20) 7-43 7-51) 7-53) 7-73 

Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c C: Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch,laundry| }1b.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3- 3.21 4-7] 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 3-9] 3-8) 3-8) 3-8) 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

cite...... Ve 39.5] 45-2] 48-1| 55-0} 53-4| 74-9/110-0/109-1]107-9]105-5|101-0)100-2) 99 9|101-1] 91-1] 93-0} 88-7] 89-4 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUSH OS. 1. “ 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 37-6] 59-6] 81-3] 75-3} 69-4) 63-4) 62-7) 62-6 62-7| 60-6] 57-4) 57-8} 57-9) 58-0 
Wood, hard... .} “‘ 39.5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5| 42-5} 70-7| 82-0} 85-0} 77-3] 75-3] 75-5] 76-6) 76-2 71-5] 60-8) 60-2) 69-8] 60-5 
Wood, soft.... .} “ 22-6| 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-3] 51-9| 64-1] 61-4| 58-5) 55-4) 55-7) 54-9) 54-1 53-6] 46-0] 45-5] 45-4] 45-2 
Coal oil)... ... Lgal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 23-8) 28-0) 38-3 39-7] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 28-0] 27-0) 27-5) 27-3) 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LSHC0 00 leet 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-85] 3-76] 3-64) 3-44) 3-31] 3-26) 3-25) 3-24 3:15] 2-82) 2-84) 2-80] 2-80 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 1 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-89) 6-37 6-86] 6-96] 6-87| 6-93] 6-98] 7-07| 6-91] 5-67| 5-53] 5-57) 5-57 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
{iLotals....... 218. 5%... 9-37|10-59|12-79]14-02/14-41/21-29/26- 69/21-98/29-88/21-32/21-31)21-90 21-01/18-39}15 - 96) 15 -92/15-94) 16-15 








$ $ $ $ $ $ } 5 ; $ $ $ $ > > > > 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/13-75]16-97|11-50}10-41)11-06]10-98]11-15)11-06 8-61| 7-48] 7-72] 7-61] 7-72 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-83]12-08]15-38)10-37| 9-32)10-02 9-74]10-19|10-16] 8-36] 6-83] 7-30] 7-13] 7-09 
New Brunswick...... 5-381 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-59/13-32]16-25]11-35)10-33}11-20)10-93)10-94)10-75 8-26| 7-47| 7-61] 7-62] 7-75 
OllebecAah io.) ian. 5-15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-19]12-50/15-54/11-16/10-00/10-32}10-20/ 10-52) 9-97 7-55! 6-70] 6-85] 6-88] 7-01 
Ontario cheeses 5-011 5-60| 6-50| 7-20) 7-54/13-50/16-44]11-40)10-41]11-20)11-13)11-67/10-53 8-10] 7-53] 7-55) 7-52] 7-74 
Manitoba. |. cede? 5-851 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 7-76]13-02/17-24]11-37}10-27]}10-39) 10-95) 11-53) 10-38 7-90| 7-40] 7-17| 7-50} 7-66 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-25] 8-00]12-63]16-75]11-29] 9-96]11-30}11-32])12-09)10-76 7-69| 7-34] 7-33] 7-31] 7-63 
Alberta... . 6 Ue ae. 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-83|13-84]16-31]11-21]10-26]10-96]11-13]12-12)10-74) 8-10 7:23) 7-28) 7-44] 7-74 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17)17-09)12-33/11-63/11-90 12-14]12-93111-71| 9-16] 8-13] 8-25] 8-41) 8-71 


Sass SN EL Ss Ss En es nnn nat 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ? ; 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. |Aug. | July |Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935. 
*Al) .cOmMOGIbICS .n..h4-ferotd Gees. 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-0/110-0} 97-3) 99-1} 95-3) 98-4] 83-7) 70-5} 69-5) 72-2] 71-5] 71-6" 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products....... 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0)103-5| 86-2) 98-6] 88-4)100-1] 75-1) 55-3} 65-9} 70-0} 66-4| 65-9 
II. Animalsand their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1/145-1]109-6} 96-0] 97-8/111-2|109-9] 92-1] 70-9] 59-7] 65-6] 68-8} 69-6 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tileyeroducts. 240 4<. te 85 | 58-2}157-1/176-5| 96-0)101-7) 99-7} 93-8) 91-1] 79-9) 73-2! 71-2] 72-0) 70-8) 70-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and | 
apers2 54. - bh be ts hae 49 63-9) 89-1|154-4)129-4/106-3/100-1) 98-6] 94-0} 86-6] 77-9] 63-2) 65-4} 64-2) 64-2 
V. Iron and its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4/128-0|104-6] 99-3] 92-5} 93-8) 90-7| 86-8} 85-4] 87-1] 87-1] 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Theil” progucts...seu. ees 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-0] 97-3/100-7} 91-9] 98-5] 74-4] 60-9} 68-0] 63-0} 68-9) 69-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PrOductst.... ete cere 83 | 56-8) 82-3}112-2/116-6}107-0) 99-2] 92-2] 93-6} 90-5) 85-0] 83-3] 86-1] 84-6) 84-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCLSA...6 5,122 URE 77 «(| 68-4)118-7/141-5|117-0/105-4| 99-7] 95-1] 95-3} 92-2] 86-3] 81-6] 81-5) 79-8) 79-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 236 | 61-9/107-0}140-0/108-0] 95-1] 98-9] 95-9) 96-3] 86-3) 75-0} 72-1) 73-5| 73-1) 73-0 
Foods, beverages and to- 
bacco eats sere 1a 126 | 61-8}119-4]151-0/105-4) 90-2) 97-8/101-1]103-7| 87-2} 68-6} 66-6] 69-0] 69-7| 69-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-2] 91-4]126-3/111-4}101-4] 99-5] 92-5) 91-3] 85-7] 79-2] 75-9) 76-5} 75-3) 75-4 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 402 67-4/131-5}163-1/112-8] 99-1] 99-6] 94-3/100-2] 79-9] 65-9] 66-8} 69-8] 68-9} 69-4 
Producers’ Equipment.... 24 55-1) 80-4]108-6]113-8]104-1] 97-1] 92-8] 94-9] 91-2] 88-8] 84-9] 89-6] 89-7) 89-8 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 69-1]138-3]170-4}112-6| 98-2] 99-9} 94-5)100-8] 78-6] 63-4] 64-8] 67-6] 66-6] 67-1 
Building and construction 
THAUEL USHA ates ne oe 111 | 67-0]100-9]144-0/122-8}108-7/100-0} 98-1] 99-2) 87-8] 81-2} 80-7| 82-8] 83-4) 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 267 | 69-5)147-2}176-6}110-2] 95-8] 99-9] 93-7|101-2| 76-6] 59-5) 62-1] 65-0) 63-7) 64-3 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
FNS AD TELS Ts lbp ee fe 186 58-2|131-3/169-5|103-4| 89-1] 98-3] 88-1] 97-0] 73-9] 56-0} 65-1] 67-8] 64-6) 64-4 
BigAnimal, ihe ee 105 70-4}129-9]146-6/109-6} 95-5} 97-2/106-3|105-4| 88-7] 71-2} 61-8] 66-1] 68-8} 69-8 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6|132-9]161-6]102-8} 86-7] 97-3} 94-8]109-2] 75-7} 53-9] 57-2] 61-5) 61-5] 61-8 
RI Marine ds... 4960... ee ees sae 16 64-4]111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9}100-2/100-3}103-0] 88-3} 72-4| 65-4] 70-7} 67-9] 65-8 
TRO Borests20.2. . slide. teenie 57 63-9] 89-11154-4]129-4/106-3|100-1| 98-5] 93-8] 86-3] 77-8] 63-5] 65-6) 64-2) 64-2 
Veo Minerals ©: . Sabet. acre 2 203 67-0}111-31131-4/117-6]105-8] 99-8} 91-2] 93-0} 87-3] 80-1] 80-4} 82-0} 82-4) 82-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8|120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 97-6] 93-7|102-3] 77-1) 59-5) 60-9] 65-3) 65-2) 65-1 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
RY, oc ee ea abe Neen ees 322 | 64-8/127-6|156-8/116-7|100-5| 99-3] 95-0] 94-5] 85-4! 73-2] 71-7| 73-4) 72-8) 72-4 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 871) 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 


conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
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from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had advanced in the 
average during the first seven months jn the 
year, were downward in August. Sirloin steak 
averaged 25 cents per pound as compared 
with 25-3 cents in the previous month and 
20 cents in January. Rib roast averaged 18-3 
cents per pound in August and 18-9 cents in 
July, and shoulder roast 13-3 cents per pound 
in August as compared with 14 cents in July. 
Veal also was slightly lower averaging 12-7 
cents per pound. Pork products were higher 
in many localities and fresh roast advanced 
in the average from 22:5 cents per pound in 
July to 22-7 cents in August; bacon from 
30:2 cents per pound to 30-5 cents and boiled 
ham from 50-4 cents per pound to 52:5 cents. 
Lard averaged one-half cent per pound higher 
at 15-9 cents. 


Eggs were generally higher, fresh being up 
in the average from 24-7 cents per dozen to 
27-7 cents and cooking from 21-2 cents to 
23:7 cents. Prices in the prairie provinces 
were lower than in other localities. Butter 
prices averaged fractionally higher. The 
Dominion average price for bread has been 
unchanged since March at 5:9 cents per 
pound. Flour also has changed little during 
this period. The price of potatoes was sub- 
stantially higher, quotations being mostly for 
the new crop, except in the Maritime proy- 
inces where the prices reported were still 
mostly for the 1984 crop. The average price 
in August was $1.24 for ninety pounds as 
compared with 76 cents in July and $1.22 in 
August, 1934. Higher prices for United States 
anthracite coal were received from several 
cities and the Dominion average was up from 
$14.19 per ton to $1427. Rent was unchanged. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14.50; Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; 
Moncton, $16; Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, 
$13.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; 
St. Hyacinthe, $13.25; Montreal, $138.75; 
Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, 
$14.50; Peterborough, $16; Oshawa, $14.25; 
Toronto, $14.50; St. Catharines, $14.75; Ham- 
ilton, $13.50; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; 
Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $19.50; Port Arthur, $16; Fort 
William, $16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices showed considerable fluctua- 
tion during the month. Conflicting reports 
as to weather conditions in the Argentine, 
together with the official reports of Canada 
and United States’ crops and the unsettled 
political situation in Europe were mentioned 
as factors contributing to the movement. 
Prices for the month averaged higher than in 
the preceding month but slightly lower than 
in August last year, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, being 84:5 cents per bushel in August, 
81-4 cents in July and 86 cents in August, 
1934. In coarse grains, oats declined from an 
average price of 42-9 cents per bushel in 
August to 36-3 cents in July and barley from 
30°5 cents per bushel to.33-9 cents. Rye and 
flax were slightly higher. Flour at Montreal 
rose 20 cents per barrel to $5.30. The price 
of Ceylon rubber at New York was down 
from 12-6 cents per pound to 12 cents. Tire 
sales in the United States were said to be 
somewhat less during the first six months of 
1985 than for the same period last year and 
stocks of raw rubber in England and the 
United States have recently increased. Raw 
sugar at Montreal was 10 cents per ewt. higher 
at $1.88. In livestock, choice steers at Toronto 
averaged higher in price at $6.55 per hundred 
pounds in August as compared with $640 in 
July but at Winnipeg the price declined being 
$5.39 per hundred pounds in August and $5.67 
in July. Veal calves at Toronto were up in 
the average from $6.58 per hundred pounds 
in July to $7.58, while lambs declined from 
$8.37 per hundred pounds to $7.25. Bacon 
hogs were higher at Toronto and Winnipeg, 
the price in the former market averaging $9.92 
for August and $966 for July, and on the 
latter market the August average price was 
$9.14 as compared with $8.58 for July. The 
price of creamery butter at Montreal averaged 
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22-6 cents per pound in August, 21-9 cents 
in July and 20-9 cents in August, 1934. Stocks 
in storage were reported to be about 5 per 
cent less than a year ago. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 26-8 cents per dozen 
in July to 30-4 cents in August and at Winni- 
peg from 24 cents per dozen to 26-8 cents. 
The price of raw cotton at New York averaged 
lower at 11-5 cents per pound in August, as 
compared with 12:3 cents in July and 13-1 


cents in August, 1984. Raw silk advanced 
from $1.46 per pound in July to $1.79 in 
August: The price in August, 1934, was $1.19. 
In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper at 
Montreal rose from $8.32 per hundred pounds 
to $8.68, while tin at Toronto was down from 
57 cents per pound to 53-5 cents, and silver 
at New York from 68-4 cents per ounce to 
66-6 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers are 
named in all cases. The latest table showing 
cost of living and wholesale prices index num- 
bers for various countries apeared in the July 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 
88-0 for July, a decrease of 0:5 per cent for 
the month. All three food groups showed a 
decline for the month, the greatest being a 
fall of 3:6 per cent in cereals. Industrial 
materials as a whole were 0°3 per cent higher; 
among the changes recorded was an advance 
of 4 per cent in wool prices. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 84:3 at the end of July, 
an advance of 0:7 per cent for the month. 
Both foodstuffs and industrial materials 
registered a small increase, the vegetable food 
and minerals groups showing the principal 
advances. 

Cost or Livinc——The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 143 at the first of August, showing no 
change from the previous month. All groups 
were unchanged. Among foods, reductions in 
the prices of potatoes were offset by increases 
in the prices of eggs and butter. 





Italy 


WHo.LgesALE Prices——The index number of 
the Provincial Council of Corporate Economy, 
Milan, on the base 1913=100, was 314-51 for 
June, an increase of 3-3 per cent for the 
month. All groups were included in the 
increase except chemical products and con- 
struction materials which were slightly lower 
than in the previous month. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—=1000, was 1383 for June, an increase 
of 0:9 per cent for the month due to increases 
in all of the main groups except textile manu- 


factures and non-metallic minerals and their 
products which were slightly lower. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, of wholesale prices 
in Bombay, on the base July, 1914100, was 
99 for June, showing no change from the May 
level. Increases were noted in all of the food 
groups except pulses. Of the non-foods, cotton 
showed a decrease, while other groups were 
unchanged. 

Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
Labour Office, Bombay, of the cost of living 
in Bombay, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
101 for June, an increase of 1 per cent for 
the month due to an advance in food prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=— 
100, was 79-4 for July, a decrease of 0-5 per 
cent for the month. Of the main groups, 
seven showed decreases for the month, while 
the other three, namely hides and leather 
products, textile products and fuel and light- 
ing materials, were higher. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound cf 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$9.9185 at August 1, an advance of 0:8 per 
cent for the month. Of the thirteen groups, 
six were higher, chiefly the food groups and 
the textile and metals groups, five were lower 
and two were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year's supply of com- 
modities was $171.511 at August 1, an increase 
of 0-03 per cent for the month. Increases in 
bread-stuffs, dairy and garden produce, cloth- 
ing and metals were partly offset by declines 
in meat, “other food” and miscellaneous 
commodities. 

Cost or Livinc.—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923—=100, was 82-6 for July, a decrease of 
0-1 per cent for the month due to slghtly 
lower prices for food and clothing. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workman Awarded Wage Claim Under Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act 


In the Superior Court of Quebec, action 
was instituted by a labourer claiming a wage 
balance of $74.72 by reason of his having 
been employed by the defendant as a labour- 
er at a rate of 15 cents an hour instead of 35 
cents to which he claimed he was entitled 
under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. He also claimed a workman’s 
privilege to an amount of $39.90. 

It appears that plaintiff at the time he was 
engaged in the work in question had been 
unemployed for some time previously, be- 
longed to no professional syndicate, trade 
union or body and was engaged on the work 
for charitable reasons. Defendant is not a 
builder or contractor or a person engaged in 
the building trade. However, the work on 
which plaintiff was engaged was in connection 
with the repairing of a large ice house, the 
property of the defendant. According to the 
evidence of the defendant, the work was not 
a simple repair undertaking. It was work 
required by the old age and condition of the 
building and entailed the reconstruction of 
the walls. These repairs were of a nature of 
grosses réparations, 

As regards this particular case the Court 
accepted the findings in the cases of Michaud 
v. Forest (Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, page 
306) and Bertrand v. Forest (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1985, page 598) and considered that 
there is no reason to reiterate or enlarge on 
the reasons set forth in these two judgments. 

Accordingly, the Court ruled that “a 
proprietor who is not a builder or contractor 
or a person engaged in the building trade 
and makes repairs to his property (ice house) 
amounting to grosses réparation is bound by 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act and the Orders in Council relating thereto 
as to the rates of wages payable to labourers; 
and also that a labourer belonging to no pro- 
fessional syndicate is entitled to such rates of 
salary and also to a privilege upon the owner’s 
property.” 

The Court decided that the plaintiff's claim 
for remuneration at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour, instead of 15 cents an hour, was well- 
founded, and ordered the defendant to pay 


plaintiff the sum of $74.72 with interest from 
date of service of action and costs, and 
declared the defendant’s immoveable property 
charged and hypothecated under a workmen’s 
privilege to an amount of $39.30 with interests 
and costs. 


Lalumere v. Dupuis (1935) 73. Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 339. 


Waitress Not Domestic Servant as Excluded 
From Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


A waitress’ helper (plaintiff) employed at 
a basement lunch counter owned and con- 
ducted by the defendant company in its 
department store was injured by slipping on 
the floor of the passage-way between the 
counter and the kitchen inside the enclosure 
made by the counter. 

In the resulting action before the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, one of the chief 
contentions of the defendant company was 
that the nature of the employment constituted 
the plaintiff a domestic servant, and there- 
fore beyond the scope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

In the judgment of the Court it was held 
that: (1) the plaintiff was not a domestic 
servant within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (2) said part of defendant 
company’s business was not one to which part 
I of the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies, 
but one to which part II thereof applies (Part 
II deals with “Liability of Employers in 
Industries Not Within the Scope of Part I’); 
(3) The place of employment and its equip- 
ment was part of the ways, buildings and 
premises connected with and used by the 
defendant in its business; (4) The floor was 
to the knowledge of the defendant defective 
owing to its slippery condition; (5) This 
defect caused the plaintiff’s injuries; and (6) 
There had been no voluntary assumption of 
the risk. 

On these grounds, the defendant company 
was found liable for damages, assessed as 
follows: General damages, $2,000; and special 
damages, $200. 


Taylor v. Hudson Bay Company, British 
Columbia (1935) 2, Western Weekly Reports, 
590. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was an increase in employment at 
the beginning of September, according 
to returns received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 9,355 firms, each with a 
minimum of 15 employees, representing prac- 
tically all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business opera- 
tions. These firms employed 964,647 persons, 
or 15,062 more than in the preceding month. 
The experience of the last fourteen years 
shows, on the average, a slight recession in in- 
dustrial activity between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, so that the expansion indicated this 
year is unusually interesting. The employ- 
ment index number (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as the base equal to 100) 
stood at 102-7 on September 1, as compared 
with 101-1 on August 1, 1935, and with 98-8 
on the same date in 1934. On September 1 of 
the thirteen preceding years of the record the 
index was as follows: 19338, 88-5; 19382, 86-0; 
1931, 107-1; 19380, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 
119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 106-2; 1925, 97-8; 
1924, 94:2; 19238, 101-2; 1922, 94-8, and 1921, 
89-8. 


At the begining of September, 1935, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
14-2, contrasted with percentages of 15-1 at 
the beginning of August, 1935, and 16-5 at the 
beginning of September, 1934. The percentage 
for September was based on the reports tabu- 
lated from 1,727 labour organizations, involving 
a membership of 166,636 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada during August, 1935, showed that 
the volume of business, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was higher 
than that of the preceding month, as well as 
that of the corresponding month a year ago, 
this gain being largely due to increased place- 
ments in farming. Vacancies in August, 1935, 
numbered 40,164, applications 60,363, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
37,566. 


5838—14 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent was little changed at $16.16 at the be- 
ginning of September as compared with $16.15 
for August. Figures for certain earlier dates 
are $15.87 for September, 1934; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $21.90 
for September, 1929; $21.15 for September, 
1926; $22.37 for September, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. The three groups were prac- 
tically unchanged, in foods a decline in the 
cost of beef and potatoes being offset by ad- 
vances in bacon and eggs. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 advanced from 71-6 for August to 
72:3 for September. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are 72-0 for September, 
19384; 63°5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 97:8 for September, 1929; 
98-5 for September, 1926; 164-5 for May, 1920 
(the post-war peak); and 67:2 for September, 
1914, 


The latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in the 
table on page 884. The index of the physical 
volume of business in August was nearly five 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
all of the principal factors used in the con- 
struction of the index showing advances except 
car loadings which was slightly lower. The 
index numbers for mineral production, con- 
struction, electric power output and exports 
were substantially higher, while those for 
manufacturing, trade employment and imports 
indicated smaller gains. All of the above fac- 
tors, except car loadings, were higher in 
August, 1935, than in the same month of the 
previous year. Information available for Sep- 
tember shows improvement in wholesale 
prices, employment, car loadings and earnings 
of the Canadian National Railways both as 
compared with the previous month and with 
September, 1934. Contracts awarded were 
lower than in August but higher than in Sep- 
tember, 1934. The amount of sugar manufac- 
tured during the four weeks ended Septem- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 


































1935 1934 
September August July Septem ber August July 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ 110, 841, 605 121, 259. 823 106, 200, 635 101,022,305 99,344,395 100, 931,175 
Imports, merchandise for 
COnsumMptiOn pe senna 44,689,463 49,560,063 48,414,397 42,207, 602 43,507,331 44,144,509 
xports, Canadian produce... $ 64,564,915 70,737, 836 56,239, 187 58, 135, 136 55, 249,375 56,121,112 
Customs duty collected........ 6,839,075 6,934,174 6,609, 801 6,444, 619 6, 693, 004 6, 849,795 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTEs eS ae OP EL eee, ee 2,497, 602,532] 2,545, 101,869] 2,580, 850,389] 2,533,455, 103! 2,767,400, 278 
Bank notes in circulation....... ian a eal 129,968,276} 121,264,463 148, 239, 227 139,646,482} 132,493,947 
Bank deposits, savings.......... $ |.............- 1,434, 256,634! 1,427,953, 729} 1,376,959, 756] 1,367, 194,902) 1,360,388,772 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 828,629,038) 812,622,893] 879,761,929] 853,355,407] 830,636,713 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocketG Cet ae 93-6 94-7 92-4 83-8 83-8 81-3 
Preferredistocks gin. ss tis.ck chic 69-2 70-9 69-6 67-4 67-3 68-1 
(4) Index of interest rates........... 88-3 79:7 80-2 82-0 82-3 83-1 
(?) Prices, wholesale, Index 
Lyn eOY| Bye) Caer eee Sette Ben Ree eye 72:3 71-6 71-5 72-0 72-2 72-0 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

MON SENET Aras mRNA Ce rtocia eee: $ 16-16 16-15 15-94 15-87 15-92 15-84 
Business failures, MUMEDELE 52. a2 lies see ee Mell Shee cewtee so lse oe saa 113 103 122 
Busiviessttarluress Via Diltesee OP |r. ees oe to el eek otek «ale atee. eee 1,628,000 1,360,691 1,807,700 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 102-7 101-1 99-5 98-8 99-9 101-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 14-2 15-1 15-4 16:5 17-9 18-0 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freightze erie see. aA eek cars 210, 857 176,078 174,139 203, 400 185, 002 173, 818 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 15,901, 121 14,199,344 14, 886,392 14,940,269 13,532,418 13,993,275 
Operating expenses......... Shall Re. Heures «hci BEES ose « 11,676,333 11,215, 400 11,565, 237 11,380, 232 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings.......... DAES CEA, LE 10, 936,576 11,129,568 12,042,793 10,929,992 10, 716, 853 
Canadian Pacific Railway, : 
operating expenses, all 
lines ee ES. Re Taos i a 10, 428, 236 9, 603, 386 9,009, 213 9,859,359 9, 205,371 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOBAININOS NT foe ret peertneat sees Rem sce cai ls cia ¢-cais eae 2,040,818, 519!) 2,365,565, 699} 1,751, 108,054] 1,878,799, 123 
Building permits: 72. ft dct ace $ 3,322,026 4,293,058 4,266, 224 2,281,874 3,764,425 3, 257,470 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 14, 748, 100 23 , 837, 400 18,549, 200 12,494, 000 13,543, 900 11,190, 500 
Mineral Production— ! 
Pig iron ysawee eke eee ee tons 54,360 54,414 50,513 43,019 41,485 36,759 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 90, 952 82,488 86,101 57,489 63, 504 66, 647 
Ferro-alloyae eae ce eee tons 4,513 3,893 7,269 1,147 2,458 2,483 

Cad. 4.580 Re Se es HOSTS 2s niche ctta ee et DE ae eee 29,104,210 32,330, 204 30,333,412 31, 298, 691 
ZNO irss sats oe a EES ders Be Preis eae yeah lok aaeuias RO 27, 568, 983 27,104,302 30,015, 981 22,177,066 
Copper? . 63. a Re HOSS et ee eee oe Me ee ee cas 30, 965, 129 27,551,889 32, 647, 984 29, 456,597 
Nickel ::;.peseeeevee eee ROSH ee, ee ees. oa ee. nc. 10,189,261 8, 764,513 14, 257, 921 10, 649, 811 
Gold? sce Aone ee ee OUNCES |S Varae ct 294,361 85,372 244,777 265, 560 246, 145 
Silver! a oo seca eee eee OUNCES) Peewee so lek cs ERE cadlsie. 1,162,907 1,322, 132 1, 808, 613 1,299,227 
Coal? S).sle. SLSR ae Onsen tare eee! 975, 932 966, 995 1,293, 867 1,094,340 991,167 

Crude petroleum imports........ pal. coms $s task.) 126,730,000} 133,650,000] 118,210,000 129,610,000} 116,880,000 
Rabber imports... cease Wail}; teats s 6,303, 645 2,955,000 6, 206, 000 4,363,000 5,443, 000 
Cotton imports) saneseeeene ee Hbs.| eee: HEP. 7,027,000 9,913,000 7,669,000 8,535, 000 8, 281,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. |e eee ee oe Be 1,569,000 1,161,000 613, 000 1,040, 000 928, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- i 
imine: WRI Oe TL... Gees baMiGie SRGSsN 241,531,775] 211,161,832] 200,680,567)  205,982,174].............. 
Floursproduction.. sas4+1-4sene- lov 8 ere aw 1,161,389 992,340 1,383, 205 1,282,214 1,072, 747 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 71, 183, 208 95,073, 668 89,975, 627 88,679,472 95,041, 690 83, 543, 766 
Footwear production........... PAILS I FSEEA pthc. oe « 2,153, 955 1,728, 192 1,704, 677 1,877,661 1,333, 807 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average.:............k. ARLE) eh ai to a 59,714, 000 57,792,000 54, 243,000 54,092, 000 52,300,000 
Salesiof insurance, yyt.,..ade cea ene « eee ale | 26, 639,000 31, 832,000 25, 833 , 000 26,359,000 33,538, 000 
Newsprint production........... HOITS| pees ee ae 235,570 234, 270 196,170 216, 160 208, 240 
Automobiles, passenger production..].............. 5,524 9,471 4,211 7,320 8,407 
Index of Physical Volume of 
Business2.0 30 wisi She opt eee Pontiaseense sae 107-9 103-0 97-1 99-0 95-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. ©. eeaclece eke 110-3 104-0 97°5 99-8 95-6 
Mineral production. 6).,.15.6. ... dae eee eee 165-8 135-3 132-9 135-7 117-2 
Manufacturing 30s cao e cet oe lees. & 102-7 101-7 99-5 100-7 99-0 
Construction 7 5. Chae tie Cte: ee 69-8 58-1 40-4 39-9 34-8 
Electric powered. 40st HH. see eae SELIeee «keen: 206-2 199-4 162-7 184-8 180-6 
DISTRIBUTION, fp oc... + ac eC ee cae 101-3 100-2 96-2 96-7 96-2 
Trade employment: :<.../ came nate cen onset ees 122-8 122-3 119-8 118-0 118-0 
Carloadings...), as. ...oedierere Gees alist Seas: 72-1 75-0 67-0 74-9 72-3 
Em ports. 34 seisiaccee <oce halo ees eters een ee he 80-5 79-8 73°5 70-0 72-2 
EIXPOLts es. . Jo Pee Paice sleet ec ee Sollee tee Sete she 2 100-3 78-6 82-8 77°3 76-7 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 28, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 

(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 7, August 10, and July 13, 1935; September 8, August 
11, and July 14, 1934. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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ber 7 was lower than in the previous period 
and in the corresponding four weeks of 1934. 
During September there were on _ record 
eighteen strikes and lockouts, involving 5,691 
workers with a time loss of 48,351 man work- 
ing days, as compared with 20 disputes during 
August involving 7,573 workers and causing a 
time loss of 49,429 days. Nearly one-half of 
the time loss was due to strikes of longshore- 
men and water transport workers in Vancou- 
ver and other ports in British Columbia in 
progress since June. Other strikes of impor- 
tance involved women’s clothing factory work- 
ers in Montreal, coal miners in the Drum- 
heller district in Alberta, and metal workers 
at Welland, Ont. In September, 1934, there 
were 20 disputes, involving 5,572 workers, with 
a time loss of 59,490 days, due largely to 
strikes of dressmakers in Montreal and pulp- 
wood cutters in northern Ontario. Of the 
eighteen disputes in September, eight were 
recorded as terminated, four resulting in favour 
of the workers involved, two in favour of the 
employers concerned, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in two cases. The dis- 
putes unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered ten and involved approximately 
2,900 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes fndings of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established in connec- 


tion with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Telegraphs and certain 
of its employees throughout Canada. The em- 
ployees are classed as repeater attendants, 
radio attendants, manager-operators and oper- 
ators, members of Canadian National System, 
Division No. 45, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America. 


The personnel of another Board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of a chairman in 
the case of a dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and affiliated companies, 
and certain of their employees, while applica- 
tion was made for the establishment of a 
Board by the employees of Canadian Col- 
lieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, at Cumberland, 
B.C. The text of the Board reports in con- 
nection with the dispute concerning Canadian 
National Telegraphs and certain of their em- 
ployees is included in the account of recent 
proceedings under the Act which appears on 
page 888 of this issue. 


Under the Combines Inves- 


Transference of tigation Act Amendment 


administration Act, 1935, which came into 
of Combnes force on October 1, admin- 
Investigation istration of the Combines 
Act Investigation Act was trans- 


ferred on that date from 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour 
to the newly established Dominion Trade and 
Industry Commission. The legislation consti- 
tuting the Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission and amending the Combines Investi- 
gation Act was briefly reviewed in the LABour 
GAZETTE issues of June and July, 1935 (June, 
p. 507; July, p. 624). 

The Dominion Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion Act, 1935, establishing a Dominion Trade 
Commission with wide powers of investiga- 
tion and recommendation with respect to trade 
practices, also came into force on October 1. 
The duties of the Commission, as noted in 
the Lasour Gazerre for June, include the ad- 
ministration of the Combines Investigation 
Act, and action by way of investigation and 
recommendation as authorized by the Trade 
and Industry Commission Act with relation 
to commodity standards, unfair trade prac- 
tices, price and production agreements and fair 
trade conferences. The members of the Trade 
and Industry Commission, who are also the 
members of the Tariff Board, are Hon. G. H. 
Sedgewick, K.C., Chief Commissioner; M. N. 
Campbell, Assistant Chief Commissioner, and 
C. P. Hebert. 


Additional provisions re: 
lating to restraint of trade 
section 


Criminal Code 


amendments were enacted as 

relating to 498A of the Criminal Code 
price in chapter 56 of the 19385 
discrimination statutes. The new section, 


which provides against en- 
gaging in certain policies of selling goods at 
low prices for the purposes of destroying com- 
petition or of eliminating competitors, and 
against specified types of price discrimination, 
reads as follows: 


“4984. (1) Every person engaged in trade or 
commeree or industry is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars or to one month’s 
imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to a pen- 
alty not exceeding five thousand dollars, wha 

(a) is a party or privy to, or assists in, any 

transaction of sale which discriminates 
to his knowledge, against competitors 
of the purchaser in that any discount, 
rebate or allowance is granted to the 
purchaser over and above any discount, 
rebate or allowance available at the 
time of such transaction to the afore- 
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said competitors in respect of a sale of 
goods of like quality and quantity; 

The provisions of this paragraph shall not, 
however, prevent a co-operative society re- 
turning to producers or consumers, or a Cco- 
operative wholesale society returning to its 
constituent retail members, the whole or any 
part of the net surplus made in its trading 
operations in proportion to purchases made 
from or sales to the society; 

(b) engages in a policy of selling goods in 
any area of Canada at prices lower than 
those exacted by such seller elsewhere 
in Canada, for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor 
in such part of Canada; 
engages in a policy of selling goods at 
prices unreasonably low for the purpose 
of destroying competition or eliminating 
a competitor.” 

This section of the Criminal Code came into 
force on September 1, 1935. 


(c 


dl 


The second conference of 


Ottawa British Commonwealth Sta- 
Conference tisticians, as stated in the 
of British Lasour Gazette for Sep- 
Commonwealth tember, 1935, page 797, 
Statisticians commenced its sessions at 


Ottawa on September 13, 
and concluded its work on October 9. The first 
conference was held in London in 1920. Repre- 
sentatives from government statistical offices 
were present from Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the Irish Free State, India, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland 
and Canada. In addition to the official dele- 
gates from Canada, representatives of various 
governmental departments attended the ses- 
sions and served on committees. The British 
Ministry of Labour was represented by Mr. E. 
C. Ramsbottom, O.B.E., Director of Statistics. 
Dr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician for 
Canada, and a former Editor of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, was Chairman of the conference. 


The conference considered methods of se- 
curing uniformity in the collection, compila- 
tion and publication of statistics in British 
Empire countries and international obliga- 
tions regarding statistics with particular refer- 
ence to the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, the International Institute 
of Agriculture, and the International Institute 
of Commerce. 


Resolutions were adopted relative to statistics 
on the following subjects: Agriculture, Fish- 
eries, Forestry, Mining, Industrial Produc- 
tion, Uniformity of Statistical Classifica- 
tions in Commodities, Industries and Occupa- 
tions, Classifications of Commodities in Trade 


Statistics, Gold Movements in International 
Trade, Source of Imports and Destination of 
Exports, Valuation of Imports and Exports, 
Balance of International Payments, Index 
Numbers of Prices and Volume of External 
Trade Wholesale Prices, Retail Prices and the 
Cost of Living, Labour Statistics, Road Trans- 
port, Calculating Machinery, Campfire Broad- 
casts. 

The resolutions will be embodied in the 
report of the conference to the Governments 
represented. The report, when published, will 
be dealt with in a later issue of the LasBour 
GAZETTE. 


Meeting in convention at 
Ottawa on October 8, 9 and 
10, the Canadian Hospital 
Council approved the ap- 
pointment of a special com- 
mittee to study health in- 
surance in relation to hos- 
pitals and to draft underlying principles for 
the guidance of hospitals under any projected 
legislation (reference was made in the Lasour 
GazeTTE of May, 1935, pages 393-4, to the in- 
tention of the Federal government to institute 
a Royal Commission to study health condi- 
tions in Canada). 

Another feature of the convention was the 
discussion on the proposal to unify hospital 
statistical returns throughout Canada. This 
section of the agenda was under the chair- 
manship of Dr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statis- 
tician. 


Canadian 
Hospital 
Council dis- 
cusses health 
insurance 


The annual conventions of 


Conventions the Trades and Labour 
of labour Congress of Canada and the 
organizations Federation of Catholic 


Workers of Canada were 
held during the past month. Featuring these 
gatherings were the discussions and resolutions 
on social and economic problems as reflected 
in recent legislation. 

In addition, another important body—the 
British Trades Union Congress—held its an- 
nual convention in September, and its de- 
cisions likewise mirrored the views of the trade 
unions in the sphere of social, industrial and 
national affairs. 

Reviews of these conventions appear else- 
where in this issue. 


From the Office of Census 
and Statistics, Union of 
South Africa, there has 
recently been received a 
publication giving the re- 
sults of the sixteenth industrial census of in- 
dustrial establishments. This census, pre- 
senting statistics of factories and productive 


Industrial 
Census, Union 


of South Africa 
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industries (excluding mining and quarrying) 
in the Union, covers the business year ended 
at any date not earlier than January 1, 1933, 
and not later than December 31, 1933. It is 
pointed out that as the last industrial census 
was taken in 1930, there is no means of mea- 
suring the extent of the depression nor the 
amount of recovery achieved from the worst 
year. All that can be compared is the posi- 
tion on the average of 1982-33 relative to the 
year 1929-30 which represented the commence- 
ment of the downward swing. Measured on 
this basis, the report states there was a de- 
crease with regard to all undertakings of 26 
establishments, 3,685 European and 22,130 
non-European employees, £20,850,622 in gross 
output and £7,392,276 in value added to 
materials. That is to say there was a fall of 
4 per cent in European and 12 per cent in 
total employment, 19 per cent in gross output 
and 134 per cent in value added to materials. 
Prices of manufactured articles where quanti- 
ties are given fell 11 per cent, which, if repre- 
sentative of other articles, would mean that 
the total volume of gross production was 
about 8 per cent less than in 1929-30. 


A summary of the major 


Federal labour federal labour legislation 
legislation in enacted in the United 
U.S.A. during States during 1935 was 


1935 given in the September issue 
of the Labour Information 
Bureau, published by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Some of these enact- 
ments have been noted in previous issues of 
the Lapour GazertTse, viz: the National La- 
bour Relations Act (April, 1935, page 343 and 
July, 1935, page 605); Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act (April, 1935, page 342); 
Social Security Act (September, 1935, page 
801) and the Railroad Retirement Act (March, 
1935, page 226). 


In addition to these measures there is the 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, which 
aims to establish the bituminous coal mining 
industry, and to protect the right of mine 
workers to organize and bargain collectively 
with their employers. 


Public Act No. 403 provides that all con- 
tracts in excess of $2,000 for construction, 
alteration, or repair of public buildings or 
public works, to which the United States or 
the District of Columbia is a party, must 
contain a provision stating the minimum wages 
to be paid various classes of labourers or 
mechanics employed on these projects. The 
wages are to be determined by the Secretary 
of Labour in accordance with those prevailing 
for the corresponding class of labourers and 
mechanics employed on similar work. 


The Wagner-Peyser Act was amended to 
appropriate for the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice $4,000,000 for each fiscal year up to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
and such annual sums thereafter as Congress 
may deem necessary for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining systems of free public 
employment offices in the several States. The 
director of the U. 8. Employment Service is 
authorized to distribute this money in pro- 
portion to the total population of the State, 
except that no State shall be allotted less than 
$10,000. 





The Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain has recently published results of its 
investigations regarding physical methods for 
the estimation of dust hazards in industry 
with special reference to the occupation of 
stonemason. In a detailed analysis of the 
problem the report observes: 

“Tt has been possible to draw definite con- 
clusions that it is undesirable for masons 
to work in closed yards, that on calm days 
the exposure may be three or more times 
that on an average windy day, and that 
punching (shearing off large quantities of the 
stone by heavy blows on a pointed tool) 
may account for about half the amount of 
dust that the mason may inhale. The results 
have indicated the direction in which pre- 
ventive measures could be most successfully 
applied, especially in regard to the wearing 
of respirators and the brushing of stones free 
from accumulated dust.” 





The Canada Gazette of September 21, 1935, 
contains the by-laws of the pilotage district 
of Sydney, Nova Scotia. The regulations 
define the boundaries of the pilotage district, 
sets forth the rates for pilotage, licence fees, 
together with sections dealing with pilotage 
funds, retirement pensions, leave, discipline, 
etc. Reference to regulations governing 
pilots in the district of the Restigouche River 
and Saint John, New Brunswick, were given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1935, page 
31, and April, 1935, page 321. 





By announcement in the British Columbia 
Gazette, the Apprenticeship Act was pro- 
claimed in effect, dating from September 9. 
The provisions of this enactment, which are 
largely similar to the Ontario Act, were out- 
lined in the Lapour Gazerre for June, 1935, 
at page 522. 





The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions was held at 
Asheville, North Carolina, US.A., from 
September 30, to October 3, 1985. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Ae application for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under The In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour during 
September from employees of the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, Cumberland, 
B.C. The dispute related to the alleged 
introduction by the company of a new con- 
tract system and the employees’ request for 
re-establishment of the rotation system 
of employment. About 45 employees are 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute, 
and approximately 475 indirectly. 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute regarding wages and working con- 
ditions between, the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and affiliated companies and certain of 
their employees was completed on September 
25 by the appointment of Mr. Robert Jacob, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, as chairman, the appoint- 
ment being made by the Minister of Labour 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members, namely, Messrs. C. A. Clen- 
denning and R. B. Russell, both of Winnipeg, 
nominees of the employers and employees, re- 
spectively. The companies affiliated with the 
Winnipeg Electric Company are the Mani- 
toba Power Company, Ltd., the Northwestern 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Winnipeg, Sel- 
kirk and Lake Winnipeg Railway Company. 
Ninety-six employees, members of the Asso- 
ciation of Substation and Hydro Plant Em- 
ployees, are said to be directly affected by 
this dispute. 

The text of the findings of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 


with a wages dispute between various coal 
mining companies in the Drumheller, Rosedale 
and Wayne districts in Alberta and certain 
of their employees being members of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, was 
printed in full in the September issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 804. The majority re- 
port of the Board, signed by the chairman, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Horace Harvey, 
and the employees’ nominee, Mr. A. J. Mor- 
rison, recommended a five per cent increase in 
wage rates. The miners on August 26, by a 
referendum vote, accepted this recommenda- 
tion, and agreements were subsequently signed 
with five of the eight coal mining companies 
concerned, namely, the Alberta Block Coal 
Company, Ltd., the Newcastle Coal Company, 
Ltd., the Midland Coal Mining Company, 
Ltd., the Western Gem Coal Company, Litd., 
and the Red Deer Valley Coal Company, Ltd. 
Failure of the management of three coal com- 
panies to sign similar agreements resulted in 
strikes occurring on September 4 in the mines 
of these companies, namely, the Jewel Col- 
lieries, Ltd., at Wayne, the Rosedale Coal 
Company, Ltd., at Rosedale, and the Great 
West Coal Company, Ltd. (Star Mine), at 
Aerial, about 400 men being involved. The 
employees of the Jewel Collieries, numbering 
about 100, returned to work on September 18, 
when the officials of that company signed an 
agreement adopting the Board’s recommenda- 
tion. The 300 employees of the Rosedale and 
Great West Coal Companies remained out un- 
til October 4, these two mines being the last 
of the eight to agree to give the miners the 
wage increase of five per cent recommended in 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Telegraphs 


and Certain of 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Telegraphs and certain of 
its employees throughout Canada being re- 
peater attendants, radio attendants, manager- 
operators and operators, members of Canadian 
National System Division No. 43, Commercial 
Telegraphers Union of North America, re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour at the close 
of September. The personnel of the Board 
was as follows: Mr. L. B. Spencer, K.C., of 
Welland, Ontario, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers, Messrs. Geoffrey S. O’Brian and H. P. 


its Employees 


Green, both of Toronto, nominated by the 
employer and employees respectively. 

The dispute concerned two specific griev- 
ances arising out of (a) the company’s refusal 
to recognize the right of the union to repre- 
sent approximately 50 employees in the Test- 
ing and Regulating Department whose posi- 
tions, in some cases, had been created subse- 
quent to the present working agreement tak- 
ing effect on October 1, 1927; and (b) the 
action of the company in abolishing seven or 
more scheduled telegraph offices and operating 
them as commission offices, the employees be- 
ing retained on a commission basis with a cer- 
tain monthly guarantee. 
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The findings of the Board with respect to 
the first-mentioned grievance were unanimous, 
The Board’s report concerning the second mat- 
ter in dispute, known as “the Commission 
Office Dispute,” was signed by the chairman 
and Mr. Green, a minority report being sub- 
mitted by Mr. O’Brian. The text of these 
reports is given below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian National Telegraphs and certain 
of its employees, being repeater attendants, 
manager operators and operators, members 
of Canadian National System Division No. 
43. Commercial Telegraphers Union of 
North America. ; 


The Hon. Westrey A. Gorpon, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir.—The undersigned members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
by your order on the 8th day of August, 1935, 
under the provisions of the above act, have 
the honour to submit the following report: 

Application for the establishment of the 
Board was made by the Union on the 17th 
day of May, 1935, and the disputes which 
have been referred to the Board are stated 
therein as,— 

First Dispute—The result of the Company’s 
action in refusing to recognize certain em- 
ployees of the Testing and Regulating Depart- 
ment assigned to duties as Repeater Attend- 
ants and ‘Radio Attendants as being scheduled 
employees within the meaning of that term 
and the Company’s refusal to recognize the 
Union’s right to represent the employees con- 
cerned. 

Second Dispute—Known as “The Commis- 
sion Office Dispute,” whereby the Company’s 
action scheduled offices have been converted 
into Commission offices, resulting in reducing 
the scheduled wage ratings and changing the 
scheduled working conditions at the offices 
concerned. 

A preliminary meeting to organize the Board 
was held in Toronto on the 13th of August, 
and the sittings of the Board commenced on 
the 19th of August and proceeded daily until 
and including the 21st of August. During the 
sittings the Company and the Union were 
actively represented. The Board was im- 
pressed with the careful and thorough prepar- 
ation on both sides, with their moderate sub- 
mission of their arguments and with their 
temperate and friendly demeanour towards 
each other. 

During the sittings the representatives of 
the Union and the Company met in an en- 


deavour to solve their difficulty, but reported 
back to the Board that they were unable to 
arrive at any satisfactory settlement. 

The sittings of the Board were again held 
on the 14th and 16th days of September, 
when an unanimous decision was arrived at 
with regard to the first dispute, and the final 
determination of the second dispute was left 
over until the 20th, and 25th, days of Septm- 
ber, when the members met and finished the 
business of the (Board. 

In submitting our report we propose to deal 
with it under the headings hereinbefore set 
forth. 

First Dispute—The result of the Com- 
pany’s action in refusing to recognize certain 
employees of the Testing and Regulating 
Department assigned to duties as Repeater 
Attendants and Radio Attendants as being 
scheduled employees within the meaning of 
that term and the Company’s refusal to recog- 
nize the Union’s right to represent the em- 
ployees concerned. 

The Union in support of its contention, cites 
Article 1, Clause 1 of the 1927 Agreement, 
which reads as follows:— 

“Employees assigned to commercial tele- 
graph service, whether operated by Morse 
system, telephone or automatic device of any 
character, or who are required to devote any 
portion of their time to the transmission or 
receiving of telegraph matter by any device 
whatsoever, will be considered commercial 
telegraphers within the meaning of this 
schedule. This does not apply to or include 
the following: All Chief Operators, All As- 
sistant Chief Operators.” 

and Article 1, Clause 6, Paragraph 1:— 

“When additional telegraph positions, com- 
ing within the scope of this schedule, are 
created, compensation will be fixed in con- 
formity with that for positions of the same 
class as shown in this schedule, and will 
immediately become a part thereof.” 

We do not think that it is correct to state, 
as the Union contend, that the positions of 
Repeater Attendants have been created prin- 
cipally since the Schedule took effect October 
1, 1927. It has been established to our satis- 
faction that at the time the agreement was 
entered into, namely, October, 1927, there 
were five Repeater station offices at the fol- 
lowing points,—Parry Sound, Capreol, Horne- 
payne, Sioux Lookout, in Ontario, and Kam- 
loops, B.C., and that within two months two 
more were opened at Foleyet and Jellicoe, 
Ontario, and that to-day there are fifteen 
offices; these station offices surely must have 
been present in the minds of the parties con- 
ducting the negotiations which resulted in the 
1927 agreement, and it must have been the 
intention to either include or exclude them 


from the agreement, therefore the question for 


us to determine is whether they come within 
the schedule under the heading of “Plant 
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Chiefs” or whether they are excluded with 
“Chief Operators and Assistant Chief Oper- 
ators,” or whether they come within Article 1, 
Clause 6, Paragraph 1,—‘When additional 
telegraph positions, coming within the scope 
of this schedule, etc.” 

We are of the opinion that Clause 6, Para- 
graph 1, does not bear the construction put 
upon it by the Union, but that it is simply 
to take care of additional telegraph positions 
of a class already provided for. 


The Company contends that the positions 
in question are vital positions in a national 
transmission system and that they are of a 
supervisory character and fall within the ex- 
cluded list of Chief Operators or Assistant 
Chief Operators. In support of the Com- 
pany’s contention that it is their settled policy 
to exclude supervisory positions, we allowed 
the Company to file a letter from the Vice- 
President to Mr. ‘Barber, General Manager, 
dated August 4, 1927, and it is also admitted 
by the Union that the Company at that time 
had allowed the inclusion of certain super- 
visory positions to strengthen the Union’s 
hands against the seccession movement. The 
Company further established that similar posi- 
tions in the Canadian Pacific Telegraph trans- 
mission system are treated as supervisory posi- 
tions. 

We do not disagree with the position taken 
by the Company in their desire to maintain 
vital positions as non-scheduled offices, but 
we find ourselves confined to an interpreta- 
tion of the 1927 Agreement. 


The Board are unable to give effect to the 
Company’s contention that these positions fall 
within the excluded class of “Chief Operators 
or Assistant Chief Operators.’ It is true that 
they are alone (with the exception in some 
instances of Radio Attendants) and in that 
sense may be said to be Chief Operator and 
be in a supervisory position, but it seems to 
us that more can be learned as to what the 
agreement was meant to include or exclude by 
an examination of the facts at the time this 
agreement was negotiated. As hereinbefore 
pointed out, five Repeater stations were al- 
ready in existence. If they were known then 
as Repeater Attendants there would be noth- 
ing for the Board to do but to find that they 
were overlooked in drawing the Schedule and 
exclude them because care had been taken to 
expressly exclude Chief Operators and Assist- 
ant Chief Operators. But, as we have hereto- 
fore stated, five of these positions were in 
existence and it is impossible, in our opinion, 
to believe that these positions were over- 
looked. In our opinion the explanation lies in 
the fact, which is admitted by the Company, 
that these positions had formerly been known 
as “Wire Chiefs” and “Plant Chiefs,” and that 


“Plant Chiefs’ were known as “Wire Chiefs,” 
and there is, in Exhibit 3, a communication 
from Mr. Wells, the Superintendent, to the 
Manager of Nakina, confirming that as late 
as 1930 these positions were known to the 
men and the Company as “Wire (Chiefs.” 
There is further confirmation in the pay roll, 
Exhibit 7, where the term “Wire Chief” is 
used in referring to these offices at Kamloops 
and Sioux Lookout, which were at the time 
Carrier Stations in carrying on the present 
duties of Repeater Attendants. This covers 
the period when the Agreement was being 
negotiated, October 1 to 15, 1927, 

It is admitted by the Company that al- 
though they send and receive messages, 
Repeater Attendants perform duties identical 
with those of Plant Chiefs in functional offices 
and which latter positions are included in the 
Schedule. 

So far as the Company’s contention that 
the duties of a Repeater Attendant are the 
same as those of a Chief Operator or Assist- 
ant Chief Operator, we have already stated 
they may both be to some extent supervisory 
and vital, nevertheless we find that for the 
greater part their duties and qualifications 
are not the same. The transmission of mes- 
sages 1s merely incidental to the main func- 
tion of an Attendant, whereas the supervision 
of receipt and transmission of messages is the 
main function of a Chief Operator or Assist- 
ant Chief Operator. We are loath to give an 
interpretation to the agreement that would 
exclude the positions of Repeater Attendants 
on the only sound ground that appears open 
to us, namely, that they were overlooked in 
the preparation of the agreement, and we feel 
that the answer is found in the statement 
made by Mr. McKeown,—“Wire Chiefs and 
Plant Chiefs were used interchangeably,” with 
which statement the Company’s representative 
agreed. 

So far as Radio Attendants are concerned, 
we are of the opinion that they are not within 
the Schedule. While we are of the opinion 
that the Radio Attendants fall within the 
very wide definition of Commercial Tele- 
graphers we are also of the opinion that they 
are not provided for in the Schedule and for 
reasons stated above, Article 1, Clause 6, 
Paragraph 1 cannot be invoked to bring them 
within the Schedule. 

We therefore find that Repeater Attendants 
should be recognized and treated as schedule 
positions within the meaning of the term as 
provided in the Agreement of October 1, 1927. 
We further find that Radio Attendants are 
not included in the Agreement of October 1, 


1927. (Sed.) Lynn B. Spencer, Chairman. 


(Sgd.) G. S. O'Brian, 
(Sgd.) H. P. Green. 


Ocroser, 1935. 


Second Dispute—Known as “The Commis- 
sion Office Dispute,’ where by the Company’s 
action scheduled offices have been converted 
into Commission offices, resulting in reducing 
the scheduled wage ratings and changing the 
scheduled working conditions at the offices 
concerned, 

The undersigned members of the Board 
regret that they were unable to agree with 
the findings of their colleague, Mr. O’Brian. 
We have had the opportunity of reading the 
minority report on this branch of the dispute 
and we are very much impressed with the 
force of the argument, but, for reasons here- 
inafter stated, we find ourselves unable to 
agree with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
O'Brian. 

The Company has always operated 
scheduled and non-scheduled offices, the non- 
scheduled offices existing as a rule where the 
volume of business would not permit the pay- 
ment of scheduled wages, and it has been 
established that during the operation of the 
1925 agreement the Company changed 
scheduled offices to non-scheduled offices and 
converted non-scheduled offices to scheduled 
offices, and that these changes were asquiesced 
in by the Union at the time the 1927 agree- 
ment was entered into. 

When the parties negotiated the 1927 agree- 
ment a clause which had not hitherto ap- 
peared in the Agreement was_ inserted. 
Article 1, Clause 6, Paragraph 2:— 

“When established scheduled telegraph 
offices or positions are to be abolished, the 
District Chairman shall (be given fifteen 
days’ previous notice in writing. Bulletins 
covering such positions will not be issued.” 

The Company’s representatives assert that 
this clause was inserted for the express pur- 
pose of taking care of the very situation that 
has just been described in the preceding para- 
eraph. Mr. Allen, the men’s representative, 
and who was a party at the negotiations, says 
that the question of conversion was never dis- 
cussed. It is to be noted, however, that eight 
years have elapsed since the negotiations, and 
one’s recollection is apt to be unreliable over 
such a length of time. If, however, it was 
discussed and it was the Company’s intention 
to take care of this situation, the language 
used was unfortunate. Nor do we think it is 
helped by the clause inserted in the 1982 wage 
reduction agreement. This clause reads as 
follows:— 

“(When abolition of any established 
scheduled telegraph office is contemplated, 
the Superintendent in the District concerned, 
will give the district chairman an opportun- 
ity to acquaint himself of the Company’s 
position in such cases and be afforded an 
opportunity to express the employee’s posi- 
tion.” 

The Company attempt to justify the change 
on the ground of falling revenue, and details 
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were given of the operations at Brandon and 
Prince Albert for the year 1932, and we feel 
that there is a great deal to be said for the 
Company’s contention that they were “apply- 
ing a remedy to an unsatisfactory economic 
situation which would have the least disturb- 
ing effect on the employees concerned”; and 
no doubt the result was to keep Manager 
Operators and employees employed who would 
otherwise have had to seek new positions. 


On the other hand it is contended by the 
Union that the earnings at any particular 
station should not be the yard stick to decide 
whether it should be a scheduled office or 
not, but that it should be considered as an 
integral part of a national system. With this 
contention we agree, but we do feel that 
there are also probably sound grounds in 
looking at it from this angle for applying 
the remedy that the Company has sought to 
apply, and we stress most earnestly that 
every effort should be made by the Union 
to adjust wages to meet falling revenues, 


The Company’s contention that this clause 
covers the very thing that was in the minds 
of the parties at the time of the 1927 negotia- 
tions, namely, “the conversion of scheduled 
offices into non-scheduled or commission 
offices,” and that the agreement, to give it 
sense in view of the up-turn in business when 
the negotiations were entered into, one must 
read to mean “abolish it as far as the 
schedule goes,” has a great deal to be said 
for it. As previously stated the wording is 
most unfortunate and were it not for the fact 
that to give the interpretation that the Com- 
pany contends for would be to place in the 
hands of one of the contracting parties the 
power to destroy the principles of the agree- 
ment, it might reasonably be interpreted to 
have the meaning prescribed to it by the 
Company, but it seems to the undersigned 
that we should hesitate to give a construction 
to this vexed clause that would have such 
far-reaching effects without being clearly satis- 
fied that there was no doubt as to its mean- 
ing. We feel, therefore, that the proper view 
to take is that the parties to the negotiations 
failed to deal with the matter of the conver- 
sion of scheduled offices and that we must 
give to this clause the literal meaning at- 
tached to the word “abolish” and that the 
men affected are entitled to have their offices 
restored to their scheduled ratings and posi- 
tions. 

We feel very strongly that the men failed 
when negotiating this agreement to assert the 
principle for which they have so strenuously 
contended before the Board. That was the 
time to raise the issue of conversion of 
scheduled offices and, under the circumstances, 
we therefore feel that, although we have to 
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find that the men are entitled to be restored 
to their scheduled ratings and privileges, they 
should be content to accept a nominal allow- 
ance for arrears of salary with respect to the 
offices in question and that some arrangement 
be made between the representatives of the 
Company and the men with regard to offices 
which by reason of falling revenues come 
within the class of the offices heretofore con- 
verted. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. P. Green. 
Dated this 25th day of September, 1985. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and in the matter of differences 
between the Canadian National Telegraphs 
and certain of its employees being Repeater 
Attendants, Radio Attendants, Manager- 
Operators and Operators, Members of Cana- 
dian National System Division No. 43, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union of North 
America. 

Minority Reporr re Seconp Dispute KNown 

AS “THE COMMISSION OFFice DisPuTE” 


I regret that I cannot reconcile my findings 
with those of my colleagues in this aspect of 
the hearing. 

Were it not for sub-section 2 of section 7 
of the Act I would say that this part of the 
Dispute could not be entertained by the 
Board, as there appears to be an insufficient 
number of employees affected. 

The employees’ contention may be sum- 
marized thus: that with regard to scheduled 
telegraph offices which are or have been run- 
ning at loss, the Company’s only alternatives 
are to either continue to pay the scheduled 
wages, or else lock the door, pull down the 
blinds and throw away the key. 

Whether or not the Company, by discon- 
tinuing to operate a telegraph office as a 
scheduled office and then opening it on a 
commission basis, violated the “agreement” 
of October, 1927, depends upon the interpre- 
tation of article 1, clause 6, paragraph 2, of 
the “agreement”, This reads “when estab- 
lished scheduled telegraph offices or positions 
are to be abolished, the District Chairman 
shall be given fifteen days previous notice 
in writing.” 

I am of the opinion that “to abolish a 
scheduled office” means to “abolish it as far as 
the schedule goes,’ or to “cancel it as a 
scheduled office,” or “to completely remove 
it from the schedule.” The view was expressed 
that the only meaning was one of destruction 
or complete shutting down, and that accord- 
ingly an interpretation from the surrounding 
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circumstances should not be attempted. But 
reading the sentence as a whole I feel strongly 
that there is at least sufficient ambiguity to 
examine the situation at the time the “agree- 
ment” was made. 

The present clause 6 was not in the previous 
“agreement” between the company and _ its 
employees, and appears for the first time in 
October, 1927. Up to that time business had 
been good. I do not think anyone foresaw 
that a C. N. Telegraph office might actu- 
ally close its doors because business fell away. 
But I do think the employees foresaw 
scheduled offices being done away with as 
scheduled offices and opened up as com- 
mission offices, because during 1926 and 1927 
this very thing had been done by the 
Company in three places. I cannot believe 
that the employees believed they could ques- 
tion the right of the company to completely 
close up an office if it decided to do so; one 
office being entirely discontinued cannot be 
compared to a “shut-out.” Why then was 
this new clause drafted into the 1927 “agree- 
ment”? Surely not to cover the situation of 
a complete shutting down, but to cover the 
very thing that must have been much in the 
minds of the parties at that time, namely— 
the conversion of scheduled offices into non- 
scheduled or commission offices. 

Referring again to the “agreement” in ques- 
tion, I do not think it creates any rights the 
violation of which would give a legal cause 
of action. It is a set of rules, and a list of 
wages. It is referred to as “an agreement” on 
the last page, but I believe it is more of a 
basis of co-operation, than a strict legal “agree- 
ment ”’; and it has functioned very well. There- 
fore I think it would be wrong to refuse to 
consider evidence of all circumstances attend- 
ant upon this aspect of the application. 

Five years elapsed after the signing of the 
“agreement” before the company gave notice 
that certain scheduled offices would be abol- 
ished as such and an offer made to the em- 
ployees to work on a commission basis, This 
time was long enough for either party to 
build up a meaning which the “agreement” 
does not carry. The wording used is, in the 
light of all the facts, and reading the sent- 
ence as a whole, unfortunately ambiguous. 
Other clauses in the “agreement” have been 
found the same. It may be that each of the 
parties preferred to leave the wording as it 
now reads, hesitating to face the issue at the 
time for fear the other party would gain 
something at the time, and preferring to wait 
until an opportunity arose when it could say 
“you have violated the meaning we put into 
that clause.” That is conjectural but possible. 

However that may be, it is my opinion 
that the principle involved is too important 
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to be decided on the grounds that “abolish” 
means only “close up entirely.” I think 
clearer words should have been used, and that 
the very able presentation of the employees’ 
ease cannot be upheld. 

The virtual effect of this would be that the 
company by adopting the same procedure as 
used at Brandon, Prince Albert, Drumheller, 
Moose Jaw, etc., may remove any scheduled 
office from the schedule at any time it wants 
to. I believe the company to have this power, 
technically, provided it gives 15 days previous 
notice to the District Chairman. To this view 
the able representatives of the employees ex- 
pressed alarm lest the company “abolish” 
many more scheduled offices and re-open them 
as commission offices. I am satisfied however 
that no “dangerous” situation exists or that 
any hardship is going to be suffered. Cer- 
tainly, the company is not going to “convert” 
offices which are doing a big business, because 
it would be uneconomical. I feel satisfied 
that the company is mindful of the interests 
of its employees and that if this power to 


“convert” exists, it will not be abused. 
Exhibit 8 is a letter from the President to 
Mr. McEwen stating that when possible the 
offices in question will be re-established as 
scheduled offices. I think this is evidence of 
the fact that the Company intends to live up 
to the spirit of agreement which has been of 
great benefit to both parties. 


I feel that when an opportune time arises 
a new agreement should be made between 
the company and the employees; and in con- 
clusion deal with one point, namely—the con- 
tention of the employees that the company’s 
proper procedure was to give notice that the 
whole “agreement” was at an end. The draft- 
ing of a new Agreement is a disturbing thing 
requiring several months’ time. With general 
business returning very slowly, and a 10 per 
cent wage cut still in existence, I think both 
parties agree that for such an undertaking the 
present time is not propitious. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) G. S. O'Brian. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


NE new decision and a supplementary 
hearing in an earlier case were given 
recently by the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour GazettE, July, 1935, 
page 614, and in previous issues; and the 
fifth report of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from October 1, 1930, 
to September 30, 1983, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1933. 


The Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918, be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its 
original purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. It has power to determine 
all differences arising between the railway 
companies and the members of any of the 
six railway brotherhoods, “including the in- 
terpretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the follow- 
ing railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of 


Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 444—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 

This dispute centred on the discontinu- 
ance of Raith as an established turn-around 
point. 

Raith is located fifty-three miles west of 
Fort William, and it is the summit of a one 
per cent grade. Prior to May 29, 1934, it 
was the practice to run turn-around trips to 
Raith; the turn-around set out the entire 
train, returning to Fort William light, which, 
in effect, meant that westbound through 
freight trains picked up at that point, doing 
the necessary switching and marshalling. 

Since the time stated above, instead of 
running turn-around as formerly, the Railway 
Company has been using two engines on west- 
bound freight trains between Fort William 
and Raith. Prior to this time, Raith, by 
reason of the conditions, was a turn-around 
point under the Engineers’ and Engineers’ 
and Firemen’s Schedules. On July 31, 1934, 
the following bulletin was posted at Fort 
William by the superintendent: 

“Effective August 1, Raith will be discon- 
tinued as a turn-around point. Claims will 
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not be in order under Article 7, Clause ‘A,’ 
of the Engineers’ and Firemen’s Schedules.” 


In their statement, the employees contended 
that in keeping with general practice a formal 
thirty-day notice should have been given 
whereas the bulletin of notification was posted 
only one day previous to the effective date 
of the discontinuance. It was also claimed 
that so far as enginemen are concerned, 
Raith is just as much a turn-around point 
as it ever was; that if there is no longer any 
switching to be done there, then there is no 
need to discontinue it as a turn-around. point 
for enginemen, as they only get paid for 
switching when that service is performed; 
and that if it develops there is a considerable 
amount of switching to be done there, then 
discontinuing Raith as a turn-around point 
simply means a reduction in compensation 
for enginemen performing that work. 


Further, it was the opinion of the em- 
ployees that business had not entirely dis- 
appeared at Raith; that since Raith is one 
of the oldest established turn-around points 


on the system and that as long as it con- . 


tinues to be a point at which tonnage is in- 
creased, no matter whether such tonnage 
increase is taken care of by running single 
trains, there will always be a certain amount 
of switching necessary; and “since the em- 
ployees have been paid for that service so 
long it does not seem reasonable to expect 
them to fall in line with giving up that 
condition now.” 


The Company contended that the action 
taken in abolishing Raith as an established 
turn-around point is consistent with the prac- 
tice which has been previously followed in 
similar circumstances. There are numerous 
places where helper engines are turned, and 
it has not been understood or _ heretofore 
contended that the turning of helper engines 
had any relation to the condition requiring 
payment to crews of trains which might be 
required set out or pick up at such points. 


It further contends that in case of assign- 
ments and other matters of local effect, that 
it is not the intention of the working agree- 
ment that thirty-days’ notice shall be given, 
nor has it been the practice to do so when 
establishing or abolishing turn-around points. 


The Board decided that under the existing 
practice of operating freight trains through 
from Fort William to Ignace with assisting 
engines to Raith, in so far as engine crews 
running through from Fort William to Ignace 
are concerned, the claim of the Employees is 
not sustained, 


Supplement No. 3 to Case No. 426—Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 


This case concerned the proper rate of 
pay to carpenters, bridgemen, painters, etc., 
laid off from the Bridge and Building Depart- 
ment who take jobs as labourers under a 
bridge and building foreman. (The details 
with respect to this case were given in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1935, page 320; 
August; 1934, page 735; and May, 1934, page 
406). 

The Board had ruled that a rate 42 cents 
per hour should be paid carpenters, bridge- 
men, etc., who had accepted jobs as labourers 
under a B. and B. foreman. MHowever, it 
developed that the employees wished the 
Board to determine what men should be so 
paid. 

It appears that the dispute had narrowed 
to the payment of five men in particular. In 
the case of these five men the employees’ 
contention was that these men were working 
for regular Bridge and Building foremen and 
were therefore entitled to the rate of 42 
cents. 

The company contended that these men 
were employed in extra gangs at the times 
covered by the claims and did not perform 
any carpenter’s or bridgemen’s work. 

In the opinion of the Board the men were 
employed in extra gangs and therefore the 
claim of the employees was not sustained, 





A survey of occupational characteristics of 
persons receiving relief in 79 cities, carried 
out by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in the United States, shows that 99 
of every 100 households (families and single 
persons) on the relief rolls in Detroit contain 
one or more persons of the employable ages, 
16 to 64 years, who want work. In only three 
of every 100 relief households are all those 
of employable age either disabled persons, 
young people attending school, housewives 
with home duties, or otherwise disqualified 
from the search for work. The proportion of 
Detroit relief households containing members 
who consider themselves able to work (97 
per cent) was the highest found in any of the 
four large cities for which separate studies 
were made: Los Angeles, where the proportion 
was 95 per cent; New York, 94 per cent; and 
Chicago, where the percentage was consider- 
ably lower, 87 per cent. The average for the 
79 cities in the country as a whole was 90 
per cent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1935 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1935, as compared with the pre- 


vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date Number : : 
; employees | in working 
of disputes involved days 
SE Sept 1035.0M. «cc: 18 5,691 48,351 
s/s arog RES pense eee 20 7,573 49,429 
epi el OS4 are. cons 20 5,572 59,490 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The substantial decrease in numbers of work- 
ers Involved in strikes and lockouts recorded 
during September was not accompanied by 
corresponding decreases in numbers of disputes 
and in time loss in man working days because 
two strikes of textile and clothing workers 
during August involved four thousand workers 
but were of brief duration. A large percentage 
of the workers involved and time loss during 
both months was due to three strikes of long- 
shoremen and water transport workers in Van- 
couver and other ports which began in June. 
The figures show little change from those for 
September, 1934, when strikes of dressmakers 
in Montreal and pulpwood cutters in northern 
Ontario involved large numbers of employees 
and caused considerable time loss. 

Nine disputes, involving 1,696 workers, were 
carried over from August, including a dispute 
involving coal miners at Port Hood, NS., 
which was reported to the department too late 
for inclusion in the September issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, while information recently 
received indicates that the strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers commencing on 
August 8, 1935, in Montreal, P.Q., recorded as 
unterminated at the end of August, was settled 
on August 17. Nine disputes commenced dur- 
ing September. Of these eighteen disputes 
eight terminated during the month, four being 


in favour of the workers involved, two in 
favour of the employers concerned, while com- 
promise settlements were reached in two cases. 
At the end of September, therefore, there were 
on record ten disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: two disputes of compositors 
at Calgary, Alta.; compositors, Winnipeg, 
Man.; furniture factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; longshoremen, Powell River, B.C.; long- 
shoremen, Vancouver, B.C.; water transport 
workers, Vancouver, Victoria, New Westmins- 
ter, Chemainus, etc., B.C.; coal miners, Drum- 
heller, Alta.; shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; and moulders, mechanics, etc., Welland, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated, Information is available as to 
four such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Que- 
bec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934, one employer; and motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Winnipeg, Man., September 1, 1935, 
two employers, this last being added this 
month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A minor dispute involving four employees 
in two theatres at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
reported. An agreement with Local 299, 
Canadian Theatrical Federation, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada, ex- 
pired on August 31, 1935, and the management 
refused to continue to employ two operators 
in each. theatre as required by the union rules. 
Other employees were engaged. The dispute 
is included in the list of strikes and lockouts 
where employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions affected have 
not declared terminated. 

Information has been received as to a dis- 
pute involving salmon fishermen at Bute 
Inlet, B.C., for two days about September 9, 
1935, but particulars have not been reported. 
It appears that higher rates for fish were de- 
manded and that some increases were secured. 
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A cessation of work in, one coal mine at 
Wayne, Alta., from September 9 to September 
14 has been reported but particulars have not 
been received. It appears that wages due had 
not been paid and work was resumed when 
arrangements for payment were made. The 
five per cent wage increase, made in other 
mines in the district, had already been agreed 
to by the employer. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


CoaL Miners, Porr Hoop, NS. 

A cessation of work in one coal mine in 
August was reported to the Department too 
late for inclusion in the September issue of 
the Lasour Gazerte. The employees ceased 
work about August 20, as wages had not been 
paid. The maintenance men, later ceased 
work for some days but returned on the orders 
of the union under an arrangement for pay- 
ment of part wages and for supplies of coal. 
Arrangements having been made to give the 
other miners part payment of wages pending 
a final settlement, work was resumed by the 
end of September. 


WoMEN’s CLorHING Facrory Workers 
(CLoaks AND Surrs), Monrrear, P.Q. 

As stated in the Lasour Gazerre for Septem- 
ber most of the establishments involved in 
this dispute reached agreements with the 
union by August 13. Information has since 
been received that work was resumed in the 
remaining establishments a few days later. 


LonGSHOREMEN, Powey River, B.C. 

The connection of this dispute with that at 
Vancouver was dealt with in the inquiry by 
the Royal Commission, noted below. A num- 
ber of men charged with being members of an 
unlawful assembly were convicted, with a 
recommendation for mercy by the jury, and 
were remanded for sentence. 


LoncSHOREMEN, VANcovuveR, B.C. 

The inquiry into this dispute by a Royal 
Commissioner, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Davis of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
appointed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
commenced on September 17 and was in pro- 
gress at the end of the month. In connection 
with picketing a number of persons were 
arrested on charges of assault, etc. The trials 
of those arrested earlier were proceeded with, 
a number being convicted. 


CoASTAL LONGESHOREMEN, SHIPS’ Crews, Surp 
Liners, Boom Log Workers, Ec., VAN- 
couver, VicTorr4, New Wesrminster, 
Cuemarnus, Erc., B.C. 

Members of the crew of a New Zealand 
steamer, who refused to handle the vessel for 
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unloading and left the ship on September 23, 
were arrested on September 26 on charges of 
desertion and were remanded for trial. A 
number of longshoremen at San Francisco re- 
fused to unload a ship with British Columbia 
cargo and were suspended, the federal arbitra- 
tor for disputes between the longshoremen’s 
union and the employers having ruled that the 
men must handle all cargoes offered by the 
employers. 


Hop Pickers, Camirwack District, B.C, 

A number of employees of two firms ceased 
work on Saturday, September 21, demanding 
an increase in piece rates but resumed work 
on the following Monday, although their de- 
mands were not conceded. Four men were 
arrested on charges of inciting to riot, resisting 
arrest, and having intoxicants in an Indian 
dwelling, It is reported that the strikers re- 
quested the Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia to investigate working conditions. 
Coan Miners, DrRuMHELLER District, Avra. 

Employees in three collieries ceased work 
on September 5, demanding increased wages 
of five per cent in accordance with the award 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour GaAzerre, September, 1935, pp. 804- 
818). Five other mining companies had 
reached agreements with the United Mine 
Workers of America by the end of August on 
the basis of the award of the Board, after con- 
ferences with representatives of the union in 
which the western representative of the De- 
partment participated. One company affected 
by the strike accepted the award on Septem- 
ber 14 and work was resumed. The two com- 
panies remaining accepted the award early 
in October. A number of other mining opera- 
tors in the district, not parties to the pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, put into effect the five per cent 
increase in wages, some of them signing agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

SHoE Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont. 

Employees in twelve establishments ceased 
work on September 25 demanding agreements 
with the Shoe and Leather Workers’ Indus- 
trial Union which would provide for the forty- 
four hour week, instead of forty-six and one- 
half hours as before, basic hourly wages for 
piece workers at 55 cents for skilled classes, 
and 40 cents for semi-skilled, with time and 
one-quarter the regular rates for overtime 
work. Agreements with various establish- 
ments had expired earlier in the year and had 
not been renewed (LaBour Gazerte, April, 
1934, page 372). After some days three of the 
establishments signed agreements with the 
union but in the other establishments the dis- 
pute was unterminated at the end of the 
month. 


OctosEr, 1935. 


Men’s CiorHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q. 


Employees in about sixty-five estab- 
lishments ceased twork on September I 
demanding compliance with the terms of an 
agreement between certain associations of 
clothing manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, extended to all 
establishments in the province under the Que- 
bee Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act by Order in Council (Lasour GAzerTE, 
March, 1935, page 230). On September 17 the 
members of a newly formed association of in- 
dependent manufacturers agreed to accept the 
agreement and register with the Joint Com- 
mittee administering the Act and work was 
resumed in their establishments. By the end 
of the month all establishments were reported 
to have accepted the agreement. 


Hat Factory Empioyrees, Montreat, P.Q.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on September 19 demanding compliance with 
the terms of an agreement between the Asso- 
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ciation of Manufacturers of Milillinery and 
Women’s and Children’s Headwear and the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, which had been extended 
to all employers in the industry in Montreal 
by Order in Council under the Quebec Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1935, page 732). It 
is reported that a board of arbitration under 
the agreement ruled that the employer had 
violated the terms of the agreement and work 
was resumed after two days. 


Furniture Facrory Workers, Hanover, ONT. 


A number of the employees in one es- 
tablishment ceased work on September 10 
against the refusal of the management to dis- 
cuss with a committee of the employees the 
dismissal of one worker. The strikers de- 
manded an agreement with the TFurniture and 
Wood Workers’ Industrial Union, which would 
provide for classification of workers, wage 
schedules, equal division of work in slack 
seasons, preference of employment for union 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1935* 


Number Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to September, 1935 


Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, Port Hood, N.S... 60 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 40 800 


workers (cloaks and suits), 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Women’s _ clothing 
workers (cloaks and suits), 
Montreal, P 
Printing, Publishing, etc.— 


Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 22 594 


Compositors, Winnipeg, Man.. 43 


Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 20 540 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture 
Toronto, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Eines erga. Powell River, 65 
pice apne Vancouver, 700 
Coastal longshoremen, ships’ 783 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, ete., B.C 


5838—2 


1, 600 


factory tata US CLI Gs, 14 


factory workers, 13 300 


1,000 
10,000 
10, 000 


Commenced Aug. 20, 1935; for payment of wages 
due; terminated September 30, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced July 29, 1935, for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated Sept. 21, 1935; in 
favour of workers. 


../Commenced Aug. 8, 1935; for union wages and 


working conditions; terminated Aug. 17, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in wages; 
unterminated. 

Alleged lockout; commenced April 7, 1935; re em- 
ployment of members of one union only; un- 
terminated. 

Alleged lockout; commenced July 8, 1935; re em- 
ployment of members of one union only; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition and 
union wage scale; unterminated. 

Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of. 
agreement; unterminated. 

Commenced June 15, 1935; in sympathy with long- 
shoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 5, 
1935; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1935* 
Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1935 
AGRICULTURE— 
Hop pickers, Chilliwack Dis- 1,500 1,500 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1935; for increase in piece 
trict, BvG. rates; terminated Sept. 21, 1935; in favour of 
employer. 
Minine, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 350 6,900 |Commenced Sept. 5, 1935; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 400 2,000 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1935; for union agreement 
Ont. with reduced hours; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 900 8,500 |Commenced Sept. 11, 1935; for union agreement; 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. terminated September 30, 1935; in favour of 
workers. 
Hat factory workers, Mon- 125 Commenced Sept. 19, 1935; against alleged violation 
treal, P.W: of agreement; terminated Sept. 20, 1935; in favour 
of workers. 
Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 100 Commenced Sept. 10, 1935; against discharge of 
Hanover, Ont. worker and for union agreement; terminated 
Sept. 19, 1935; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Moulders, mechanics, _ etc., 592 2,368 |Commenced Sept. 26, 1935; for hourly increase in 
Welland, Ont. wages to offset reduced hours; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, Pictou County, 24 Commenced Sept. 20, 1935; for increase in piece 
N.S. rates; terminated Sept. 23, 1935; in favour of 
: employer, 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant workers, Toronto, 4 Commenced Sept. 19, 1935; against discharge of 
Ont. workers and for increased wages; terminated 


Sept. 24, 1935; in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date o 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


members, discussion of grievances with union 
committees, no dismissal of steady employees 
except for flagrant misconduct, hourly wage 
rates instead of piece rates. The employer 
pointed out that a Joint board had been set 
up to deal with classification of work and with 
wage rates under the agreement for the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry in Ontario, ap- 
proved by Order in Council under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act (Lasour GazertTr, August, 
1935, page 736). As a result of the mediation 
of the Mayor of Hanover and a committee of 
the town council a settlement was reached 
providing for recognition of a shop committee 
and for an hourly wage scale instead of piece 
rates. Work was resumed on September 19. 


Movutpers, Mecuanics, Etc., WELLAND, ONT. 
—A number of the employees in one metal 
manufacturing establishment ceased work on 


September 26, demanding a twenty-five per 
cent increase in wage rates per hour when 
hours of labour were reduced from ten per day 
to eight. The management offered a nine- 
hour day with a five per cent increase in wages 
but this was refused. Later an increase in the 
minimum rate from 380 cents to 85 cents per 
hour was offered with certain increases for 
those at higher rates and a nine-hour day, five 
days per week. The workers demanded a 
minimum of 374 cents and ten per cent in- 
crease for other classes. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated but on 
October 7 a settlement was reached, through 
the mediation of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, providing for a minimum rate of 35 
cents per hour and graded increases for other 
classes. 


OctToser, 1935. 


Truck Drivers, Picrou County, NS— 
Drivers operating trucks in connection with 
highway construction ceased work on Septem- 
ber 20 demanding an increase in piece rates for 
hauling gravel and other materials. By Sep- 
tember 24 about half of the strikers had re- 
turned to work at the rates previously paid, 
and the others had been replaced. 
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RESTAURANT Workers, Toronto, Ont.—A 
number of the employees in one restaurant 
ceased work on September 19 against the dis- 
missal of one worker and demanded increases 
in wages with a nine-hour day. Work was 
resumed on September 25 when these demands 
were conceded, 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, in the review of Strikes 
and Leckouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1984. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 52 and 12 were in effect from the previous 
month, making a total of 64 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month involving 24,100 
workers with a time loss of 137,000 working 
days for the month. 

Of the 52 disputes beginning in August, 10 
were over demands for increases in wages, 5 
over proposed wage reductions and 10 over 
other wage questions, 10 were over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 10 over other questions of 
working arrangements and 3 over questions 
of trade union principle. Four stoppages were 
due to sympathetic action. During August, 
settlements were reached in 33 disputes, of 
which 8 were in favour of workers, 13 in favour 
of employers, and 12 resulted in compromises. 
In 10 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


France 


The number of strikes beginning in 1980 was 
1,093, involving 581,927 workers with a time 
5838—23 


loss of 7,209,342 working days for the year. 
For the year 1931, the number of disputes was 
261 involving 35,723 workers; for 1932, 330 
disputes involving 54,088; and for 1933, 331 
disputes with 84,391 workers. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 156 and 131 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 287 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
140,000 workers with a time loss of 1,470,000 
working days for the month. 

The agreement in the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry had expired in April, but, at the 
request of the President of the United States, 
was extended several times pending negoti- 
ations for a new agreement. Negotiations 
carried on with the assistance of the Assistant 
Secretary of Labour failed to reach a complete 
settlement and on September 23, a strike in 
the industry began. It was reported that 
400,000 miners were involved in 26 states. 
Through the continued conciliation efforts of 
the Assistant Secretary of Labour, an agree- 
ment was reached in most districts, providing 
for increases in wages of 50 cents per day 
for day rates, 9 cents per ton for piecework 
and a 10 per cent increase for yardage and 
deadwork, and work resumed October 1. 





The Farm Credit Administration of the 
United States announced recently that char- 
ters were granted to 74 new Federal Credit 
unions in August, giving a total of 563 since 
the passage last year of the act authorizing 
the organization of these co-operative thrift 
and loan associations under Federal charters. 

Quarterly reports from Federal credit unions 
which have been organized long enough to 
report operations showed that 340 of the new 
organizations already had over 46,000 members 
as of June 30, 1985. At that time the oldest 
Federal credit union had been in operation 
only nine months. Total savings of the 340 
organizations as of June 30 amounted to 
$717,000 and loans to members since organi- 
zation, $776,000. 
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REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


HE administrative activities of the Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare and 
Municipal Affairs are dealt with in the fourth 
annual report, covering the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1934. Established in 1930 as a 
result of the recommendations of the “ Ross” 
Commission on Public Walfare, the depart- 
ment now has jurisdiction over the following: 
Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, 
Children’s Aid, Veterans’ Welfare, Industrial 
Schools, Training Schools, Houses of Refuge, 
and Orphanages, 

Old Age Pensions—According to the annual 
report of the Old Age Pensions Commis- 
sioner, “the economic pressure of the last 
five years has increased the number of old 
age pensioners far beyond first estimates.” 
The end of the fiscal year (October 31, 1934) 
found 48,928 persons receiving old age pen- 
sions—an increase of 3,699 over the number 
at the end of the previous year. 

The report points out that appeals were 
made on a variety of grounds, not infrequently 
on the inability of children to help any 
longer. These appeals received careful con- 
sideration and where justified an increase was 
granted. Discussing this problem, the chair- 
man of the commission states: “ Many pen- 
sioners have families of sons and daughters, 
who, under normal conditions, would be able 
and willing to maintain or assist in the sup- 
port of their aged parents, but on account of 
unemployment or other causes, are unable 
to do so. Our experience in endeavouring to 
enforce the Maintenance of Parents’ Act has 
not been at all satisfactory. We have found 
that in over 90 per cent of cases brought 
before Magistrates no order was made against 
the children.” 

Attention was drawn to the re-organization 
of the administrative “set-up” of the branch, 
entailing the abolition of local boards. By 
the new arrangement applications are for- 
warded by municipal clerks directly to the 
Department for consideration. 

Mothers’ Allowances—The fourteenth an- 
nual report of the Mothers’ Allowance Com- 
mission indicated an increase in the number 
of applications for allowances. New applica- 
tions numbered 2,167 and renewals 990. There 
were 1,221 new applications approved, and 
870 renewals were granted allowances, 648 
applications being refused by the Commis- 
sion. 

Against this number granted, 1,080 names 
were removed from the pay lists. Of these, 
538 were automatically removed because the 
qualifying child had reached its 16th birth- 
day, while 542 were removed for other causes. 


According to the report, the number of 
cases under the Incapacitation Clause in- 
creases each year as compared with the num- 
ber of applicants who are widows; 882 widows 
made application and 893 applicants were 
wives of men who were pronounced per- 
manently disabled. 


The total number of families assisted during 
the year was 8,144. The number of widows 
on the pay lists for the year is 4,999 or 
61-36 per cent of the total; incapacitation 
cases 2,341 or 28:75 per cent; desertion cases 
587 or 7:23 per cent; foster mother cases 217 
or 2°66 per cent. 


During the year, 23,173 children received 
the benefits of mothers’ allowances. The 
average number of children per family receiv- 
ing allowances was 2°85. Assisted families 
with one child under sixteen numbered 5380; 
with 2 children under sixteen, 3,778; with 
three children, 1,890; with four children, 
1,025; . with five children, 481; with six 
children, 259; with seven children, 115; with 
eight children, 50; with nine children, 7; and 
with ten children, 10. 


- Child  Welfare—Operating under the 
Department of Public Welfare are a number 
of agencies directly concerned with various 
phases of child welfare. Prominent among 
these is the Children’s Aid Society and its 
branches functioning under the Children’s 
Protection Act. 


An innovation in administration was effected 
during the year, when, as a result of a sur- 
vey, local societies, while retaining their 
autonomous character, are graded according 
to the quality of the work done, _ the 
grants being based on the grading. The 
statistical summary shows that there are 
5,833 Protestant wards and 1,369 Catholic 
wards in the province under the supervision 
of the Society. 


The work of the branch which administers 
the Children of Unmarried Parents Act con- 
sists chiefly of the enforcement of the Act 
and the collection of payment throughout the 
province on court orders or agreements and 
the administration of these funds for the 
benefit and protection of the child. During 
the year, 412 new cases were added to the 
collections as against 420 of last year. The 
total collections for the year were $68,248.04 
while the disbursements were $81,889.69. The 
excess of the disbursement over collections is 
explained by the fact that a considerable 
sum, from lump sum settlements, is carried 
by the public trustee. 


Ocroprr, 1935. 


Under the Children’s Protection Act, 708 
children were legally adopted during the 
year. 

There are in operation in the province 46 
orphanages and these institutions afforded 
shelter for 4,915 children: 


Care of Veterans—During the year, the 
welfare of veterans and their dependants, 
which had formerly been charged to two 
organizations—Soldiers’ Aid Commission and 
the Veterans’ Welfare Bureau—was combined 
under one organization. ‘This Commission 
now looks after the entire field of veterans’ 
welfare, i.e—giving emergency assistance, 
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administering trust funds, and caring for the 
wards of the organization. At the end of 
the fiscal year there were 584 wards under 
the care of the commission. 


Unemployment Relief—The report for this 
branch shows that at the end of the fiscal 
year (October, 19384), the total cost of direct 
relief was $2,730,564.46; the amounts paid 
from the Provincial Treasury for the same 
period was $1,541,137.72; the percentage of 
cost borne by the Provincial Treasury was 
56°44; the number of persons registered for 
and in receipt of relief was 355,134 and the 
per capita cost per month was $7.39. 


ONTARIO MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 
Order Governing Telephone Systems 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
has announced in the Ontario Gazette 
of September 28, the proposed minimum wage 


order governing telephone systems in the 
provance. 
The Order which becomes effective on 


November 1, 1935, is as follows:— 

No female employee in a ttelephone system, 
or in connection with any telephone switchboard 
or exchange, in the Province of Ontario, shall 
be paid wages less than those set forth in the 
following schedules: 

1. Schedule for population groups— 


Experienced 
Population Workers 
Groups Per week Inexperienced Workers 
City of Toronto..... $12.50 1st six months, $10.00 per 


week; 2nd six months, 
$11.00 per week. There- 
after, $12.50 per week. 


Cities of Hamilton, 
Ottawa, London 
and. Windsor... soos 12.00 1st six months, $10.00 per 
week; 2nd six months, 
$11.00 per week. There- 
after, $12.00 per week. 
Cities, Towns, Vil- 
lages and Unincor- 
porated Urban 
Communities, of 
from 10,000 to 
SO QOD ae clay cies 11.00 1st six months, $9.00 per 
week; 2nd six months, 
$10.00 per week. There- 
after, $11.00 per week. 
Cities, Towns, Vil- 
lages and Unincor- 
porated Urban 
Communities, of 


from 4,000 to 10,000. 10.00 1st six months, $8.00 per 
week; 2nd six months, 
$9.00 per week. There- 
after, $10.00 per week. 
II. Schedule for Small Centres (under 4,000 
population and rural districts) — 
Experienced 
Workers 


Number of Lines Per week Inexperienced Workers 


Over, O00. hoses seas $9.00 1st six months, $7.00 per 
week; 2nd six months, 
$8.00 per week. There- 
after, $9.00 per week. 

5O"tor S00. 40 te tee oe 7.00 1st six months, $5.00 per 


week; 2nd six months, 

$6.00 per week. There- 

after, $7.00 per week. 
atlento0t me c.accms coe seureine see No prescribed rates. 


(1) Hourly Rates—The above minimum 
wages shall be paid for a maximum weekly 
work period of 48 hours. All time in excess of 
48 hours must be paid for at an hourly rate not 
less than the hourly rate based on the prescribed 
minimum weekly wage for 48 hours. Part-time 
and occasional workers shall be paid at hourly 
rates not less than such overtime rates for 
experienced workers, regardless of length of 
experience. 


(2) Part-time and Occasional Workers are 
those who are employed for busy periods only, 
as substitutes for regular workers, or in emer- 
genicies. 


(3) Night Operators—Wages not less than 
the foregoing weekly rates shall be paid to 
night operators, regardless of the number of 
hours on duty per night or per week, where 
such operators do not commence work before 
9 pm. nor remain on duty after 8 am., are 
provided with suitable sleeping accommodation, 
and are permitted tto sleep during each night’s 
shift. Night operators who are required to be 
in constant attendance at the switchboard are 
to be treated as day operators and must be 
paid at the minimum hourly rates as defined 
above for every hour they are on duty in excess 
of the regular weekly period for which the 
minimum wage must be paid. 


(4) Population is the population according to 
the latest decennial census of the Dominion 
Government. 


(5) Unincorporated Urban Communities are 
sub-divided, thickly populated, sections of a 
township in which the majority of the residents 
are engaged in pursuits other than agricultural. 


(6) Number of Lines means the number of 
active subscriber lines terminating on the 
switchboard. For the purpose of this order the 
average number of lines for the past year shall 
be the number determining the minimum wage 
rate. 


(7) Haperienced Workers are those who 
have been employed for one year or more at any 
time in connection with any switchboard. 

(8) Penalties—Any violation of this order is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. (See Sec- 
tion 21, Minimum Wage Act.) 


Notice-—This Order must be posted where it 
can be easily read by the employees. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Recent Orders Governing Minimum Wages and Hours of Work 


HE British Columbia Board of Industrial 

Relations, administering the Minimum 
Wages and Hours of Work Acts, has recently 
issued an order establishing the minimum 
rates for women in the personal service 
occupation. 


Orper No. 27—Establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Personal Service Occupation. 


As defined in the order, personal service 
occupation “includes the work of females 
employed in manicuring ; hairdressing; bar- 
bering, massaging; giving of electrical, facial, 
scalp or other treatments; removal of super- 
fluous hair; chiropody; or other work of 
like nature.” 

Subject to certain exemptions, the Board 
has fixed the minimum rate for experienced 
employees over eighteen years of age in the 
personal service occupation at $14.25. per 
week of 40 hours or more. For employees 
working less than 40 hours per week, the 
minimum rate is 374 cents per hour, provided 
that the wages in any one day shall not be 
less than $1.50. 

The minimum scale for employees under 
eighteen years of age for a week of 40 hours 
or more is as follows: $10 a week during 
the first six months of such employment; 
$11 a week during the second six months; 
$12 a week during the third six months; 
$13 a week during the fourth six months, 
or until the employee reaches the age of 
eighteen (18) years; $14.25 a week there- 
after. 

For employees under 
working less than 40. hours per week the 
schedule is: 27 cents per hour during first 
six months of such employment; 29 cents per 
hour during second six months; 32 cents per 
hour during the third six months; 385 cents 
per hour during the fourth six months or 
until the employee reaches the age of eighteen 
(18) years; 374 cents per hour thereafter. 
In this group, however, it is provided that 
the wages in any one day shall not be less 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25). 

Inexperienced employees eighteen years or 
over, working 40 hours a week or more are to 
be paid the following minimum rates; $10 
a week during the first three months of such 
employment; $11 a week during the second 
three months; $12 a week during the third 
three months; $13 a week during the fourth 
three months; $14.25 a week thereafter. 

For inexperienced employees eighteen years 
or over, working less than forty hours per 
week, the minimum established is: 27 cents 


eighteen years and 


per hour during first three months of such 
employment; 29 cents per hour during the 
second three months; 32 cents per hour dur- 
ing the third three months; 35 cents per 
hour during the fourth three months; 373 
cents per hour thereafter. Provided, how- 
ever, that the minimum wage in any one day 
shall not be less than the sum of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25). 


This order becomes effective on September 
57 4935- 


Male 


The Board cf Industrial Relations recently 
gazetted Order No. 28 fixing the amount. to 
be charged for board and lodging at not in 
excess of $1.25 per day in the logging industry 
and the sawmill industry of British Columbia 
Census Division No. 1 (roughly the south- 
eastern section of the province). 

Prefacing its order the Board explained 
that it had made an investigation into the 
price charged employees for board and lodg- 
ing by employers in the above stated dis- 
trict. In the opinion of the Board, “the 
price charged by the said employers for board 
and lodging for their employees is excessive 
and unduly affects the wages of the said em- 
ployees.” 

Accordingly, the Board fixed the rate to 
be charged for board and lodging at $1.25 per 
day as above mentioned. 


Minimum Wage Act 


Board and lodging is defined as “a full 
day’s board of three (3) meals, and living 
accommodation, including bedding.” 


This order is to become effective on the 
26th day of September, 1935. 


Hours of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has also 
issued Regulation No. 24 governing working 
hours of the occupation of hotel clerk. This 
order is as follows:— 


“The occupation of hotel clerk, which 
includes the work of all persons engaged as 
room clerks (day or night), mail clerks, in- 
formation clerks, cashiers, book-keepers, ac- 
countants, telephone operators, and any other 
persons employed in clerical work in hotels, 
is hereby added to the Schedule to the said 
‘Hours of Work Act, 1934,” the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to such 
addition to the said Schedule having been 
obtained by Order in Council dated the 20th 
day of September, 1935.” 


Octoprr, 1935. . 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of the 5lst Annual Convention 


HE fifty-first annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in the Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, 
September 16-20, 1935. The opening cere- 
monies were presided over by Mr. F. A. Ram- 
sey, president of the Halifax Trades and La- 
bor Council, who welcomed the delegates in 
behalf of organized labour in Halifax. His 
Worship Mayor E. J. Cragg then extended the 
civic welcome to the delegates. In greeting 
the delegates on behalf of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the citizens of Nova Scotia, 
Premier Angus McDonald considered the 
growth of the labour movement one of the 
greatest developments of the past fifty years. 
Reviewing the labour legislation of that period 
the provincial Premier gave the credit for 
these measures to such organizations as the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Con- 
tinuing, the speaker stated that one of the 
functions of a labour organization was to bring 
to the attention of the public the need of re- 
medial legislation, and the reason the Con- 
gress had succeeded was because it was right 
in its contentions and had public opinion be- 
hind it. He concluded with a tribute to the 
local organizations in Halifax. 


Rt. Hon. W. H. Covert, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia, in his felicitous address, 
emphasized the relationship that should exist 
between employer and employee, each having 
respect for the other. 

Hon. Michael Dwyer, Minister of Labour of 
Nova Scotia, who followed, invited the mem- 
bers to lay their problems before the govern- 
ment of the province. It was the opinion of 
the minister that legislation had to be enacted 
for the betterment of the working class, and 
only by such meetings as that of the Congress 
were governments apprised of the wishes of 
labour. 

Others who briefly addressed the convention 
were: James Simpson, R. J. Tallon, and P. R. 
Bengough, vice-presidents of the Congress, 
Geo. Latham, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, and James 
Maloney, fraternal delegate from the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labour. 


The chairman then introduced P. M. Draper, 
acting president of the Congress, who on be- 
half of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada thanked the distinguished gentlemen 
who had addressed the delegates. The speaker 
referred to the last meeting of the Congress 
which was held in the Legislative building 
(1908) and attended by 91 delegates represent- 
ing 40,000 members, and compared it. with the 


present meeting at which there were more 
than 200 delegates representing well over 
100,000 members from every province in the 
Dominion. Mr. Draper expressed his pleasure 
at hearing the premier give credit to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada for 
pioneering in social legislation. This, he de- 
clared, was achieved through constitutional 
and legislative channels, adding that nothing 
would be done that would be subversive of 
the laws of Canada. 


The speaker pointed out that though the 
greater portion of the membership is affiliated 
with the international trade union movement, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
is a supreme body in this country with status 
equal to the American Federation of Labor 
or the British Trades Union Congress, 


Referring to the British North America Act, 
President Draper stated: “ For several years 
the Trades and Labour Congress has advocated 
that the British North America Act be so 
altered as to give the Dominion Parliament 
sole jurisdiction in the passing of laws relating 
to the social and industrial welfare of Cana- 
dian workers. In spite of the advances made 
in the field of such legislation during the 
present year, the Constitution remains un- 
changed in this particular. So long as this 
condition persists the path along the road of 
progress in social legislation is beset with dif- 
ficulties; for even though means are discovered 
for the enactment of individual measures, 
those means may not be sufficient in all cases 
and further progress may be blocked at a 
time when public opinion would support ad- 
vances.” 

The speaker then analyzed the field of fed- 
eral-provincial jurisdiction relative to the 
British North America Act. 

Continuing, he said: “It is not necessary to 
seek to invade all matters of provincial juris- 
diction in order to secure competency for the 
Dominion Parliament to deal with general 
matters touching relations between employers 
and employees, as weli as certain broad ques- 
tions of social security. Old.age pensions 
legislation was an effort to reconcile Dominion- 
wide need with a conservation of provincial 
jurisdiction, but after eight years of effort, the 
old age pension is not yet general, rather clear- 
ly demonstrating the serious difficulties in the 
way of this method of approach to legal solu- 
tion of social problems. Resort to Dominion 
legislation on the subject matter of Interna- 
tional Treaties paves the way for several of 
the federal laws on social and industrial ques- 
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tions which were sanctioned this year, but 
even that device has its limitations. Already 
rumblings are heard that the constitutionality 
of the Eight Hour Day Bill is to be chal- 
lenged; resulting litigation and uncertainty 
are not in the interest of progress. In any 
event the Federal Parliament was restricted 
to the terms of International Conventions, 


with the result that the details of some of the. 


measures could be considered only as a be- 
ginning on that account. 

“This Congress has never advocated that 
the rights and interests of any province, which 
are held as sacred for the cultural development 
of its people, should be interfered with, but 
where modern conditions require that the 
workers in all provinces be protected by uni- 
form measures in order that some may not be 
penalized by the competition of others oper- 
ating under less advanced laws, the necessity 
for uniform legislation is clearly indicated. 
Only through the medium of amendments to 
the British North America Act can such a 
condition be brought about in proper measure.” 

The president next dealt with the problem 
of unemployed Canadian youth. On this sub- 
ject he declared: ‘“ No question within the 
competence of this Congress is of more vital 
importance than that of the unemployment of 
young persons. 

“When you consider that about half a mil- 
lion young men in Canada have reached the 
age of 25 years without beginning to earn their 
own livelihood, and even though it is not im- 
mediately possible to provide industrial or 
other work for them, it is essential that mea- 
sures be taken to prevent their demoralization. 
What is required is the establishment of 
vocational guidance services, the further de- 
velopment of technical education, the pro- 
vision of recreational centres, the effective ad- 
ministration of employment exchanges, and 
above all new industries, which mean work 
—and work means life, renewed self confi- 
dence, a sense of service to the community, 
the courage to look forward, a new aim and 
meaning im existence. 

“The chief thing, obviously, is to save these 
young people from the belief that society has 
no further use for them and from developing 
a feeling which will sooner or later result in 
mental misery and moral degradation. There 
is an immense constructive task here for social 
thinkers, community workers, and especially 
governments.” 

The president concluded by a reference to 
the threat of war. In this respect he statcd 
that Canadians are firm supporters of the 
League of Nations. 

After the convention was declared open, the 
various committees were appointed. A pre- 
liminary report of the credential committee 
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was presented, the final report, which was sub- 
sequently read, showed the following delegates 
present: Fraternal delegates, 2, one represent- 
ing the British Trades Union Congress and 
the other the American Federation of Labor; 
provincial federations, 2; trades and labour 
councils, 27; 96 local unions represented by 
141 delegates, making a total of 215. 


Report of Executive Council 


Prefacing this report is a reference to 
the last meeting of the Congress in Halifax, 
which was twenty-seven years ago, and to the 
progress along constitutional lines that had 
been made during that period. The officers 
expressed pride in the record of the accom- 
plishments of the Congress, and stated that 
“the laws placed on the statute books of the 
Federal Parliament and the respective Provin- 
cial Legislatures bear ample proof as to the 
success of its efforts.” 

Attention. was drawn to the volume of 
social and economic legislation dealt with by 
the Federal Parliament, but the report inti- 
mated that “the extent to which this, and all 
similar legislation, is of benefit, will, however, 
depend upon the vigilance exercised by the 
trade union movement.” 

Reference was made to the legislative pro- 
gram prepared and submitted to the Dominion 
Government (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1935, 
page 154). 

The report reviewed the various bills and 
resolutions introduced in the sixth session of 
the seventeenth Parliament of Canada which 
were of most direct interest to labour. These 
were enumerated as follows: Unemployment 
and Unemployment Relief; National Housing 
Policy; Eight Hour Day; Fair Wage Act; 
One Day’s Rest in Seven; Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery; Ratification of I.L.O. Draft 
Conventions; Amending the British North 
America Act; Price Spreads Commission Re- 
port; Dominion Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion; Combines Investigation Act; Criminal 
Code Amendments; Companies Act; Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; National 
Economic Council; National Products Mar- 
keting Act; Co-operative Societies’ Legisla- 
tion; Radio Broadcasting Commission; Pen- 
sions for the Blind; Remembrance Day; 
Canada and War; Taxation and Finance 
Matters; Railways and Shipping; National 
Health Policy; Election Act; Highway Traffic; 
Newspaper Ownership and Immigration. 

Among other subjects dealt with in the 
executive report were: Relations with national 
and international bodies; International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions; Internationa] Labour 
Organization; National research council; Do- 
minion council of health; national construc- 
tion council; League of Nations Society in 
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Canada; Canadian Welfare Council; National 
Unity; Canadian Congress journal; Consum- 
ers’ representation on marketing board; Union 
label; Change in presidency, and Amendments 
to constitution. 


A review of provincial legislation as affecting 
labour was also presented in the executive 
report, as well as the reports of the fraternal 
delegates to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labor. 


Felicitations Received 


Among the telegrams read were the follow- 
ing addressed to President Draper from Hon. 
W. A. Gordon, Minister of Labour, and Mr. 
W.M. Dickson, deputy minister :— 

“Regret exceedingly that engagements made 
some time ago in Northern Ontario and which 
cannot be broken make it impossible for me to 
accept the kind invitation of your executive 
to attend this your fifty-first convention and I 
am therefore forced to forego the pleasure of 
being with you and taking part in your de- 
liberations this year as last. I most sincerely 
hope that your convention will as usual be a 
most successful one and that your delibera- 
tions will result in great benefit not only to 
your organization but also to the people of 
Canada generally.” 


W. A. Gorpon, 
Minister of Labour. 


“Would greatly appreciate your conveying 
to the officers and delegates now in attendance 
at Halifax my sincere congratulations on this 
their fifty-first convention. Please express also 
my sincere good wishes for a very harmonious 
and successful convention and accept my as- 
surance of the hearty continued co-operation 
of this Department and its officers in all mat- 
ters affecting the interests of labour and this 
country.” 


W. M. DIcKson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, the total receipts for the year, in- 
cluding balance brought forward, were $26,- 
040.35, expenditures totalled $21,531.35, leaving 
a balance on hand of $4,509. The report also 
showed a membership of 105,998 on which per 
capita had been received. In this connection 
the secretary-treasurer made the following 
statement: “In normal times approximately 
25 per cent should be added to the reported 
membership to include those who, while still 
actual members of affiliated organizations, are 
relieved because of unemployment and other 
causes from paying their regular contributions 
and as a result of this no per capita tax is 
remitted to the Congress on these members.” 

The report of this committee verified the 
financial statement as submitted by the secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


Mr. James F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Ontario, a credentialed delegate to 
the Congress, in his address explained in detail 
the working of the Industrial Standards Act, 
now in operation in the province of Ontario. 


Fraternal Delegates Addresses 


Introduced by the president, Mr. James 
Maloney, president of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association, in conveying the fraternal 
greetings of the American Federation of Labor, 
sketched the history of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and outlined the many 
beneficial features which it contained. In the 
opinion of the speaker, if the N.R.A. had 
been permitted to continue to function a 
great deal of good would have resulted but 
when a test case was brought before the United 
States Supreme Court that body declared the 
Act unconstitutional. 

The N.R.A. as viewed by Mr. Maloney had 
two chief features, viz: (1) A minimum wage 
rate for the unskilled man, and (2) a maxi- 
mum hourly work week. He contended that 
the only way to correct present conditions is 
to have government control of industry, a re- 
duction in the hours of labour and increase 
the wages. 

Mr. George Latham, fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Congress, referred to 
the growth of the organization he represented, 
which was approximately 100,000 members dur- 
ing the past year. He mentioned that the 
doctors had formed an organization which was 
affliated with the B.T.U.C. The delegates 
were informed that the objective of the labour 
movement in the British Isles was national 
control of the financial system. Reference 
was made to the restoration of wage cuts, 
which in some instances had been wiped out 
completely. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


This committee made favourable comment 
on the successful efforts of the labour move- 
ment, as represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress, in securing new legislation, both 
Federal and Provincial, in the interest of the 
workers. Each of the main subjects dealt with 
in the executive report was briefly summarized, 
and the favourable recommendation of the 
committee on the whole report was adopted 
by the delegates. 


Report of Legislative Committee 


The practice of the executive council in sub- 
mitting their legislative program to a confer- 
ence of national and international representa- 
tives for final ratification prior to presenting 
it to the Dominion Government, also the 
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method of distributing same to the member- 
ship through the medium of the columns of 
the Canadian Congress Journal for general in- 
formation was approved by the committee. 


The committee commended the emphasis on 
unemployment by representatives of the Con- 
gress in presenting their program before the 
Federal Government, though regret was ex- 
pressed that this program had not received the 
attention it deserved. In reporting on provin- 
cial legislation, the committee considered that 
the achievements of the provincial executives 
and provincial federations have been all that 
could be obtained under present conditions. 


Following the presentation of this report, 
Mr. Horace A. Riviere, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers of America, spoke on 
the desirability of organizing the textile in- 
dustry in Canada. 


Addresses of Mr. Tom Moore and Mr. W. 
M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour 


Mr. Moore, former president, expressed his 
thanks for the reception received and con- 
veyed the hearty greetings of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission. A detailed 
analysis of the various functions of the com- 
mittee was presented to the delegates. Refer- 
ence was made to the establishment of a na- 
tional system of unemployment exchanges, the 
Employment Service of Canada being the basis 
from which the scheme will operate. 

It was intimated that a national chain of 
offices would be established but care would be 
exercised in the creating of these offices in 
order that money would not be wasted in set- 
ting up more than sufficient to take care of the 
needs. 

Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, expressed his pleasure in being able 
to be present at the convention and to con- 
vey to the delegates the greetings of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labour. He welcomed the 
opportunity of meeting the delegates. The 
Deputy Minister informed those present that 
the Department of Labour took a keen in- 
terest in all problems affecting labour, as he 
stated “labour problems were government 
problems,” and that it was willing to co-operate 
with labour in finding a solution of these prob- 
lems. Reference was made to the changes in 
industrial development. Science and man’s 
inventive genius had robbed labour of much 
of its drudgery and had brought the worker 
increased ease, comfort and abundance of 
goods. Had it, however, resulted in real com- 
fort? There can be no real comfort without 
ease of mind and there can be no ease of 
mind without security of position. This secur- 
ity was challenged by three main factors. 
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Science has increased man’s productive abil- 
ity with improved machinery. 

Medical science has increased the number 
of workers by decreasing infant and adult 
mortality. It has increased the workers’ capa- 
city for work by decreasing his periods of 
enforced idleness through sickness. It has in- 
creased his span of life and the period of en- 
forced inactivity at the end of his life for 
which he must make provision during the 
period of his earning capacity. Hence he is 
faced with two menaces to his security, name- 
ly, an ever-increasing supply of labour with 
a decreasing supply of employment opportuni- 
ties. 

There is a third menace to his security and 
that is competition which is steadily growing 
more acute from nations who enjoy a lower 
standard of living but whose industries are as 
highly mechanized as they are in this country. 
Japan was cited as an illustration of this in- 
creased productivity through mechanization in 
industry and low costs of production owing to 
very low wages and the simplest conditions 
of iiving. 

Reference was also made to the volume of 
labour legislation enacted by the Federal Par- 
liament and Provincial Legislatures and the 
fact that 50 years ago labour had little voice 
in the enactment of or administration of legis- 
lation, ‘To-day it has much. 

Mr. Dickson affirmed that unions had a 
steadying affect on the workers and a direct 
influence on those interested in the right of 
association and collective bargaining. 

The attention of the delegates was directed 
to the attitude of the Government in regard 
to wage cuts, stating that as far as possible it 
had tried to avoid cuts in federal building. 
The policy followed was to set a fair and 
reasonable rate and those that were not were 
discarded. 

The conciliation service of the Department 
of Labour was referred to and a greater degree 
of support and assistance on the part of the 
provinces was urged. In this connection ap- 
preciation was expressed for the co-operation 
of the Congress in the past and it was hoped 
that such co-operation would be continued. 

The Deputy Minister concluded his address 
with again assuring the delegates that the 
department will give all co-operation possible 
to the problems of labour. 


Resolutions 


Among the recommendations contained in 
resolutions adopted were :— 


Superannuation for members of the National 
Association of Marine Emgineerg of Canada 
who are employees of the Federal Government. 

Prohibition of those in receipt of super- 
annuation benefits or pensions from accepting 
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further employment in competition with other 
workers, except soldiers or disabled persons 
who have been injured at war or industry and 
such persons over the age limit who because 
of their special knowledge and service make 
themselves of outstanding value to humani- 
tarian organizations whose objectives and prin- 
ciples aim to social or economic betterment of 
the workers. 

Hstablishment of a system of national con- 
trol of the banking system of the Dominion. 

Payment of dividends only on actual capital 
employed and the prevention of inflation and 
over-capitalization of stock. 

Maintenance of an accurate record in an ap- 
proved type of annual ledger by all business 
houses and banking institutions. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the province of Quebec, and the 
appointing of a labour representative to the 
Compensation Board. 

Extending of the scope of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to cover all establish- 
ments where food is served, and that minor 
accidents, sickness and industrial diseases be 
covered by the Act. 

Payment of injured workmen under the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation on the _ basis 
of 663 per cent of wages until fit to resume 
his usual occupation or until such time as the 
worker has secured equally remunerative em- 
ployment. 

Allowance for meals and lodging in addition 
to compensation for injuries under the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A fair wage scale of wages for employees of 
lumbering firms cutting timber on crown lands. 

Extension of the right of organization to 
lumber and sawmill workers in unions of their 


choice and that companies be compelled to 
recognize representatives chosen by the 
workers. 


Enactment of social legislation by the various 
provincial governments. 

Recording appreciation of the move towards 
adequate social insurance and urging the enact- 
ment of a scheme to take care of widows; old 
age pensions at 60; health insurance, and un- 
employment insurance. 

Inclusion of all classes of lumbermen under 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Retiring men at 60 years of age on a pen- 
sion sufficient to maintain a decent standard of 
living and the pensioning of civil servants at 
60 years of age. 

Continuance of efforts to obtain enactment 
of old age pension legislation in the province 
of Quebec. 

Making the national housing plan and slum 
elimination scheme operative to give the dif- 
ferent provinces an opportunity to come within 
the scope of the plan as soon as possible. 

Immediate reforestation. 


Amendment tothe Canadian Copyright Act 
to make it read as follows:— 

“ Any printed article requiring Canadian 
copyright must be printed from type set 
within the borders of the Dominion of 
Canada or from plates made from type set 
within the confines of the Dominion of 
Canada.” 

Setting up of establishments provided with 
all the equipment necessary to enable those 
who have started to learn a trade to complete 
their apprenticeship and that young people 
who have left school during the last few years 
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should be instructed according to their ability 
in some trade or industry. 

Instituting a survey of the best method of 
transporting workmen to and from places 
where employment has been secured for them 
through recognized employment. offices. 

Abolition of concentration camps for young 
men and the adoption of practical work 
schemes at fair rates of pay and standard 
working conditions. 

That municipalities financing public works 

with capital make such work available to all 
citizens, with preferential treatment to be 
given to those who had previously made muni- 
cipal work their permanent occupation. 
_ Employment exclusively of persons domiciled 
in Canada and having Canadian citizenship on 
ships engaged in Canadian coast-wise trade 
which are subsidized or operated by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

Centralized authority, and federal control, 
of the administration and responsibility of 
maintenance of the unemployed. 

Immediate and complete investigation into 
the disturbances in Regina on July 1. 

Stricter enforcement of the 40-hour week 

legislation in the province of Quebec. 
- Six-hour day and a five-day week in all in- 
dustries with at least a corresponding increase 
In pay to equalize any loss that might accrue 
by the lessening of the hours of employment. 

Hight-hour day and the three-platoon system 
throughout Canada for all fire fighters. 

Reduction of hours of work with increased 
purchasing power in all minimum wage regu- 
lations. 

At least one day’s rest of twenty-four con- 
secutive hours each week for all persons em- 
ployed in places of amusement, hotels, and 
restaurants operating seven days a week. 

Co-operation of affiliated membership in ad- 
justing existing difficulties in having the five- 
day week adopted in composing rooms of news- 
papers of Canada. 

Continued efforts towards the abolition of 
Section 98 of the Criminal Code. 

Precedence of workers’ claims in bankruptcy 
cases. 

Reducing the hazards of railway highway 
grade crossings. 

Adoption of legislation for the protection of 
the people from fire hazards in all buildings 
and ships. 

Appointment of a competent inspector of 
gears, tackles and working ways used in con- 
nection with loading and unloading ships at the 
port of Halifax. 

Supervision and inspection of all marine 
warehouses and piers, wharves and landings. 

Enforcement of regulations governing the in- 
stallation and operation of passenger and 
freight elevators. 

Enactment by the various provinces of ade- 
quate legislation governing the erection, opera- 
tion and supervision of all hoisting machinery 
used in building operations. 

More stringent enforcement of existing laws 
relating to the use of poisonous materials in 
industry. 

Prohibition of sale of cheap imported glasses 
and all imported lenses to the public, and that 
only qualified optometrists and opticians be 
allowed to carry on the business of selling eye- 
glasses. 

Employment of one projectionist for each 
machine at all times while pictures are being 
exhibited to the general public. 
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Compulsory barbers’ licence law for the prov- 
ince of Ontario, the licences to be issued by the 
Government. 


Securing amendments to the Stationary En- 
ginemen’s Act of the province of Quebec. 


Appointment of a boiler inspector for the 
province of Nova Scotia. 


Formation of a national body for the pur- 
pose of prescribing standards for mental hos- 
pitals and professional stafis, and the issuing 
of certificates in mental nursing which has 
be recognized throughout Canada. 


Compulsory insurance for all drivers ni 
owners of automobiles in the province of 
Quebec against accident to other people, and 
that the examination of chauffeurs be made 
more severe. 

Securing of a fair regulation of motor vehicle 
transportation under the control of the Board 


of Railway Commissioners or a_ similar 
authority. 
Condemning tendencies on the part of 


authorities to curtail the liberty of the workers 
in their attempt to improve their standard of 
living. 

Printing of Hquor advertising in the prov- 
ince of Ontario as they pertain to periodicals, 
pamphlets, folders, and signs. 


Labour representation on the Ontario Liquor 
Control Board. 


Standardization of all 
weight and measure. 


Amendments to Unfair Competition Act of 
1932, so as to include shop cards and the em- 
blem of service trades. 

In addition to the above the following reso- 
lution was adopted :— 

“That the affiliated membership of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada refrain 
from purchasing German-made goods, or from 
using raw materials from Germany in the pro- 
cess of production and that the Congress use 
its influence against participation of sports- 
men of Canada in the Olympic games, until 
such time as the workers of Germany are free; 
and further that the Congress instruct its of- 
ficers to make representations to the Federal 
Government asking it to use its influence upon 
the Hitler Government to stop the persecu- 
tion of the workers and break off diplomatic 
and commercial relations with the Hitler Gov- 
ernment should these deplorable conditions 
continue.” 


In substitution of a resolution on war and 
peace, introduced by J. W. Bruce, representing 
the United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, the Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mended the following which was adopted by 
the convention: “That this Congress pledge 
itself to the principle of world peace and urge 
the Government of Canada to use every effort 
through the instrumentality of the League of 
Nations to prevent the outbreak of war, and 


containers as to 


further be it resolved that this Congress go on 
record approving of the stand taken by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in 
the interest of world peace and notify them 
of our action.” 

The unanimous endorsation of the delegates 
was given to a resolution extending congratu- 
lations to past president Tom Moore on his 
assumption of his new duties as a member on 
the Employment and Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Election of Offieers 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 

President, P. M. Draper, Ottawa. 

Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, Vancouver; 
James Simpson, Toronto; D. W. Morrison, 
Glace Bay. 

Secretary-treasurer, R. J. Tallon, Montreal. 


Provincial Executive Committee: Nova 
Scotia—W. A. MacDonald (chairman), Hali- 
fax; A. M. Sullivan, Halifax; F. C. Craig, 
Havens A. A. McKay, Glace Eee Quebec— 
J uate Brunet (chairman), Montreal; P. Le- 
febvre, Montreal; Omer Fleury: Quebec; V. 
K. Trotter, Montreal. Ontario—E. Walker 
(chairman), London; Rod Plant, Ottawa; W. 
Russell, Toronto; George Cowan, Toronto. 
Manitoba—H. Kempster (chairman), Winni- 
peg; W. B. Lowe, Winnipeg; W. J. Nelson, 
Winnipeg, (the Trades and Labour Council of 
Winnipeg to recommend the fourth member). 
Saskatchewan—A. M. Eddy (chairman), Sas- 
katoon; A. Tait, Moose Jaw; H. D. Davis, 
Prince Albert, (the fourth member’ of the 
committee to be appointed by the Regina 
Trades and Labour Council). British Colum- 
bia—C. E. Herrett (chairman), Vancouver; A. 
H. Maclsaac, Spences Bridge (the other two 
officers on the executive to be named by the 
Prince Rupert Trades and Labour Council and 
the Victoria Trades and Labour Council re- 
spectively). The provinces of Alberta and 
New Brunswick having provincial federations 
chartered by the Congress, the executive 
officers carry on the legislative work for these 
provinces. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, J. A. P. Haydon, M.C., secre- 
tary of the Ottawa and District Printing 
Trades Federation. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Fred. Molineaux, organizer, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 

Montreal was selected as the convention 
city for 1936. 
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FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of the 14th Annual Convention 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held on September 15-17, 1935, in 
Hull, Quebec, the city in which the Federation 
came into being in 1921. At that time the 
membership numbered about 10,000 but 
according to figures presented by the general 
secretary the membership has increased to 
nearly 38,000. During the past year, 34 new 
organizations affiliated with the Federation, 
while two former affiliated bodies were rein- 
stated, the total affiliations numbering 134, 
comprising 4 federations, 1 general council, 7 
central councils, 6 trades councils, 10 study 
clubs and 106 individual unions. 

The formation of one new federation, the 
Federation of Barbers and Hairdressers of the 
Province of Quebec, as well as many women’s 
unions, was reported to the convention. 

At the request of the central council of 
Montreal, the executive council set forth defi- 
nitions applicable to labour unions and spheres 
of occupation. 

The special committee appointed to study 
the report of the Price Spreads Commission 
endorsed the recommendations contained 
therein and urged that the executive make a 
more complete analysis of the volume. The 
main labour recommendations of the Price 
Spreads Commission were then. detailed by the 
committee for the benefit of the delegates. 
As these have been reviewed in the Laspour 
GazeTTte for May (pages 407-410) they are 
not reproduced here. 

Representatives of Joint Councils brought 
in the following recommendations: 

Opposing of separate agreements in all the 
provincial competitive industries. 

Abolition of exemptions by the Provincial 
Department of Labour, that all requests for 
such exemptions be referred to the joint coun- 
cil concerned. 

Encouragement by the government of 
regular meetings of joint council secretaries. 

The recommendations as contained in the 
adopted resolutions were as follows: 

A proportional increase in salary in all 
cases where hours of work are reduced. 

Enforcement of the 40-hour week in the 
printing trades and in all other industries 
where it can possibly be done. 

Compulsory arbitration when employers 
and employees fail to agree on the conditions 
of a collective agreement. 

Amendment to the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act so that qualifi- 
cation certificates be granted only by those 


employees’ associations recognized by the 
joint committee. 

Kstablishment of apprenticeship regulations 
by the Provincial Department of Labour. 

Establishing the 40-hour week with an 8- 
hour day. 

Enforcement of the 40-hour week. 

Compulsory apprenticeship certificate for 
any apprentice in the employ of a building 
contractor, such certificates to be under the 
control of the bureau of examiners. 

Compulsory licences for all building con- 
tractors, the cost of such licences to be set 
by the joint committee. 

Use of blue nails. 

Extension of the same powers to joint com- 
mittees’ inspectors as given to provincial in- 
spectors. 

Prohibition of spray painting except in shops 
where special apparatus has been installed. 

Establishment of a provincial economic 
council and a superior council of labour. 

Amendment to the Collective Agreements 
Extension Act to provide a fine in case of 
violation of established agreements. 

Extension of the Collective Agreements 
Extension Act to cover office workers in in- 
dustry and trade. 

Uniform rates of wages in the construction 
trades for the whole province of Quebec. 

Establishment of a labour court by the pro- 
vincial government. 

The Restriction of the employment of 
women: to a reasonable proportion. 

Appointment of a woman on the Women’s 
Minimum Wages Board. 

Ascertainment by inspectors if the rate paid 
for piece work is sufficient to provide the 
hourly rate fixed by the Board. 

Immediate revision of orders which still 
provide for the payment of wages to 80 er 
cent of the staff employed. 

Extending the scope of the Women’s Mini- 
mum Wages Board to cover all work done 
by women. 

That the injured worker have the right to 
select the attending doctor. 

Giving effect to the recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference forbidding 
work in bakery shops between 7 p.m. and 
4 am. 

Appointing of a committee to revise the 
rules and regulations of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada. 

That the financial year of the Federation be 
from August 1 to July 31 and that September 
be fixed as the convention month. 
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Adoption of the Dominion Old Age Pen- 
sions Scheme by the Quebec Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 

That in provincial public works contract 
tenders be accepted only from contractors 
having a signed collective agreement with a 
labour organization duly registered under the 
Trade Unions Act of 1925. 
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Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, Alfred 
Charpentier, Montreal, Que.; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Henri Quevillon, Hull, Que.; 2nd vice- 
president, Emilé Tellier, Three Rivers, Que.; 
Secretary-treasurer, Gérard Picard, Quebec, 


Que. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


“[uE sixty-seventh annual Trades Union 
Congress was held at Margate on 
September 2-6, Mr. W. Kean, chairman. of 
the General Council, presiding. In attendance 
were 575 delegates representing 168 affiliated 
organizations and approximately 3,389,000 
members. The figures of total trade union 
membership represented at the Congress show- 
ed an increase of 94,000 (nearly three per 
cent) on those of the previous Congress. All 
industrial groups indicated a membership in- 
crease except textiles in which there was a 
decline of about four per cent. 

In his opening address, President Kean 
reviewed the international situation, and in 
particular the threat of hostilities between 
Italy and Abyssinia. He pleaded for a strong 
lead from the Congress to the League of 
Nations Council, which was meeting that 
week, in an affirmation of belief in the League 
of Nations as an instrument of peace and in 
the sanctity of pledges made to the League 
by its signatory nations. If Italy broke those 
pledges, Mr. Kean said, the League should 
apply economic and financial sanctions against 
her, and coerce her, if necessary, to keep the 
peace. 

In the sphere of domestic affairs, the presi- 
dent pointed to encouraging signs in the in- 
crease in trade union membership, in recent 
improvements of wage rates, and in the pro- 
gress made towards securing a shorter work- 
ing week. He referred to the convention 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence dealing with the 40-hour week, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the International Labour 
Office would use the interval before the Con- 
ference of 1986 to study the requirments of 
particular industries, in collaboration with the 
organized workers of this and other countries. 
Economic planning, although not applied as 
trade unionists would wish, had also gained 
recognition from existing Governments and 
employers’ organizations and was making some 
progress. In his concluding remarks, Mr. 
Kean pointed to the advantages of a closer 
union between the National Council of Labour 
and the Co-operative Movement. 

Proceeding to the General Council’s report 
and the resolutions submitted, the Congress 


supported the newly admitted Medical Prac- 
titioners’ Union “for a public enquiry into the 
evil results of systems of work measurement.” 
Another. adopted resolution dealt with wage 
standards in industry with special reference 
to the employment of women. A resolution 
was also passed urging that only trade union 
labour should be employed by co-operative 
societies and their contractors. 

Considerable discussion was focussed on two 
circulars issued by the General Council to 
trade unions and to trades councils, respec- 
tively. The circular to trade unions recom- 
mended action which would debar Fascists 
and Communists from holding office in their 
organizations; while the circular to trades 
councils ruled that any councils which ad- 
mitted delegates associated with Communist 
or Fascist organizations should cease to be 
recognized by the Congress. After a vigorous 
defence of the General Council’s action by 
Mr. E. Bevin, motions censuring the Council 
and calling for the withdrawal of the circular 
to trade unions were defeated, on a card vote. 


On the second day of the Congress, a reso- 
lution was passed which criticized the Gov- 
ernment’s policy towards unemployment, 
called for fresh measures, including “the public 
ownership and control of the great basic 
industries and services,’ and condemned cer- 
tain features of the Unemployment Insurance 
and Unemployment Assistance Acts. Other 
resolutions included one which urged that un- 
employment insurance should be extended to 
agricultural labourers, and another that all 
workers should be brought within the scope, 
regardless of income; the latter also asked 
for a modification of the trade dispute dis- 
qualification for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit. 

Discussions on the third day centred largely 
round the Council’s report on international 
trade union unity and the decision of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
against unity of action with the Red Inter- 
national of Labour Unions. A_ resolution 
against the decision of the International Fed- 
eration and in favour of a “united front” be- 
tween the two organizations in order to com- 
bat war and Fascism was eventually defeated 
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by a large majority, following a speech by the 
General Secretary, Sir Walter Citrine, who 
defended the action of the International Fed- 
eration. 

A resolution was carried unanimously which 
dealt with the displacement of adult workers 
by juveniles, and proposed raising the school- 
leaving age to 15, “and as speedily as possible 
to 16”; and pensions of at least £1 a week at 
60 years of age, in order to induce workers 
to retire earlier. Another resolution pressed 
for a reduction of working hours to 40 per 
week without a reduction in weekly wages, 
and for a drastic restriction of overtime; it 
further called for the adoption of a 40-hour 
week in all Government establishments. 

The mining industry figured largely in the 
resolutions of the fourth day. These included 
the pledging of the Congress’ assistance to 
raise the standard of mine workers’ wages, and 
approval of state employment and payment 
of colliery firemen, examiners and deputies. 

In regard to the situation between Italy and 
Abyssinia the support of the Congress was 
pledged “to any action consistent with the 
treaties and statutes of the League” (of 
Nations) to restrain Italy from attacking 
Abyssinia. The resolution and declaration 
were passed by a large majority. 

Two important reports of the General Coun- 
cil came up for consideration on the fifth and 


last day of the Congress, one dealing with 
plans for the socialization of the cotton in- 
dustry, and the other condemning “Fascism,” 
with particular reference to conditions in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Austria. Both reports were 
approved. Mr. Lansbury, in bringing the 
fraternal greetings of the Labour Party, said. 
with reference to the pledge given to the coal 
miners, that he was hopeful that any question 
of a strike might be avoided by Parliamentary 
action. 


Among the resolutions passed this day was 
one calling for an enquiry by the General 
Council into the conditions of workers in in- 
dustries supervised by Marketing Boards, and 
demanding that trade unions and consumers 
should be represented on such Boards; others 
called for the repeal of the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, 1927, and the Incite- 
ment to Disaffection Act; for the amendment 
of the Fair Wages Clause to ensure that public 
work should be done by trade union labour, 
under trade union conditions; and for a limi- 
tation of the working hours of distributive 
workers and of hospital employees, respective- 
ly. A resolution that in all socialized indus- 
tries there should be negotiating bodies, which 
should take the form of the existing Whitley 
Councils, was referred to the General Council 
for consideration. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


‘lee employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with fall ploughing and other seasonal 
work. Logging was quiet, although dressed 
lumber was being shipped in fair quantities 
to foreign destinations. Sawmills expected to 
operate until late in October. Fishing was 
only fair in Nova Scotia, but better catches 
were reported from New Brunswick waters, 
oyster fishermen being particularly busy along 
the Shediac and Kent County shores. Mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated from two 
to six days per week, while the majority 
of those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from two to four days. Manufacturers, at 
Halifax, stated that although there was no 
additional volume in business, production was 
up to the average, while at New Glasgow 
some companies had increased their staffs. 
No idleness was reported in the iron and 
steel group and manufacturers of confec- 


tionery and foodstuffs were busy. Building 
construction showed little change and relief 
work continued on highways and_ sewers. 
Transportation was good, but somewhat less 
than during the past three months. Trade 
also was quiet. A fair demand existed. for 
domestics and charworkers in the Women’s 
Division. 

A marked decrease in farm orders was 
noted in the Province of Quebec, but lum- 
bering operations were active and a number 
of bushmen had been sent out to camps. 
Mining was quiet. Lessened activity was 
reported in manufacturing at Hull and Sher- 
brooke. In Quebec City, improvement was 
noted and Three Rivers showed little change. 
In Montreal, the tobacco and rubber indus- 
tries were not so busy, while the clothing 
trades were more so, with conditions in the 
iron and steel group noted as satisfactory. 
Building construction was very quiet, no 
progress in this line being made in Montreal. 
although the city continued to take care of 
many men on miscellaneous work. High- 
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way and civic improvements also afforded 
employment for a number. Transportation 
was active at Quebec, but quiet at Three 
Rivers. Trade showed little change, Montreal 
reported both wholesale and retail trade good. 
Many placements of domestic workers, both 
in hotels and private homes, were recorded 
by the Women’s Division. 


The demand for farm hands in Ontario was 
gradually decreasing, although there was a 
steady call for winter choremen and experi- 
enced milkers. In the Niagara district harvest 
work and picking and packing of fruit had 
provided considerable employment. Logging 
was fairly active, but mining was quiet, except 
in some of the larger mines at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Sudbury and Timmins. Manufactur- 
ing concerns were busy. In most centres the 
trend of business was upward, although in a 
few lines layoffs had resulted, owing to wage 
disputes or seasonal slackness. Building con- 
struction consisted, for the most part, of re- 
pairs and alterations, with all jobs previously 
reported, progressing according to schedule. 
Few new large projects were in evidence. 
Highway and other relief work continued. A 
shortage of experienced domestics was re- 
ported, as usual, from the Women’s Division, 
it being almost impossible to find suitable 
applicants, at the wages offered, for some of 
the positions. Openings for factory help had 
been more plentiful, but with the close of 
the fruit and vegetable canning season, these 
workers would again be released. 


A further reduction was noted in the num- 
ber of orders listed for farm help in the 
Prairie Provinces as harvesting was nearly 
over, the calls on record being chiefly confined 
to men on a monthly basis, at wages ranging 
from $15 to $20 per month. At Lethbridge, 
the sugar beet harvest was underway and this 
would provide employment for many men for 
several weeks. However, approximately 90 
per cent of the labour required had been 
arranged on contract basis, so no shortage of 
workers was expected. Logging was fairly 
busy and a number of tie makers had been 
sent to camps in the Kenora district. Mining 
was quiet. Manufacturing was unchanged, 
with no demand for additional workers. Little 
new work was reported in building construc- 
tion, but highways and other relief projects 
continued. Trade was fair. There was a 
nominal decline in activity in the Women’s 
Section, fewer orders being received, also 
fewer applications for employment. 

With harvesting completed in British 
Columbia, orders for farm hands were not so 
plentiful. More help, however, was employed 


in the orchard and packing houses, many 
canneries working double shifts to cope with 
the large stock already on hand. A number 
of fruit pickers, however, awaited employ- 
ment. Logging camps temporarily closed 
down, owing to dry weather, had almost all 
resumed operations and many were running 
full time, as weather conditions were more 
favourable and the market fairly steady. Saw 
and shingle mills were working well, although 
the latter reported a falling off in orders, with 
the likelihood of short time in the near future. 
Mining was brisk, with no shortage of labour. 
Salmon fishing had commenced, which would 
provide employment for a number of work- 
ers. Manufacturing was unchanged. Build- 
ing construction showed some improvement 
and National Defence camps were still in 
operation. Strike conditions continued on the 
waterfront at New Westminster and Van- 
couver and the shipyards at Victoria were 
quiet. Trade was fair. In the Women’s 
Department, many calls were reported for 
domestics, but no activity was registered in 
other lines. 





There were 5,092 accidents reported to The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month. of September, as compared 
with 4,955 during August, and 4,695 during 
September a year ago. The fatal cases 
numbered 20, as against 26 in August, and 18 
last September. The total benefits awarded 
amounted to $351,613.93, of which $278,918.43 
was for compensation and $72,695.50 for medi- 
cal aid. This year’s record to date shows a 
total of 42,956 accidents reported, as compared 
with 40,327 during the same period last year, 
and total benefits of $3,944,044.24, as against 
$3,246 ,006.04 to the end of September, 1934. 





Regulations governing the operation and 
inspection of quartz mines, quarries, and oil 
and gas well drilling plants in Saskatchewan 
have recently been approved by Order in 
Council. The regulations deal with employ- 
ment in and about mines; responsibility of 
manager, superintendents or lesser officers; 
ventilation; sanitation; care and use of ex- 
plosives; fire protection; escapement shafts; 
mine rescue stations; ladderways, handling 
water; shaft equipment and operation; haul- 
age; signals; protection from machinery, 
steam boilers and pressure vessels; accidents; 
prevention of dust; metallurgical works; use 
of electricity; damage to property; special 
rules to meet requirements of individual 
mines, quarries, and operation and mainten- 
ance of oil and gas well drilling plants and 
rigs. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1935 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 9,355, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 964,647 
persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for August was 1,727 having an aggregate 
membership of 166,636 persons, 14-2 per 


cent of whom were without employment on 
September 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, 
definite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 


without employment during the period 
reviewed. 
(8) The Department of Labour receives 


reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 (cities throughout Canada ‘showing jthe 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1935 
as Reported by Employers 


The firms furnishing monthly returns on 
employment to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported at the beginning of 
September further substantial improvement 
in the situation, the upward movement 
extending to all five economic areas and to 
most of the industrial groups. Statements 
were received from 9,355 employers with an 
ageregate payroll of 964,647 persons, or 15,062 
more than on August 1. Reflecting this gain, 
the crude index (average 1926=100) rose from 
101-1 in the preceding month to 102-7 on 
September 1, as compared with 98-8 on the 
same date in 1934. Recessions in industrial 
activity have been shown at the beginning 
of September in eight of the preceding fourteen 
years for which statistics are available, there 
being, on the average, a slight decline on this 
date. The advance on September 1, 1935, 
is therefore especially interesting, resulting 
in an increase of nearly two points in the 
seasonally adjusted index, which stood at 
98-5 at the latest date, as compared with 
96-8 on August 1. 

The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
for September 1 in the fifteen years of the 
record:—1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 
1932, 86:0; 1931, 107-1; 1980, 116-6; 1929, 
126-8; 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 106-2; 
1925, 97-8; 1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8, 
and 1921, 89-8. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows continued expansion in manufacturing, 
the eighth consecutive monthly increase since 

5838—3 


January 1, 1935. The experience of past 
years indicates that factory employment has 
declined in seven and increased in seven of 
the previous Septembers for which statistics 
are available, showing on the average for 
the fourteen years, a slight falling-off. The 
advance at the beginning of September in 
the present year compares favourably with 
this average reduction, being also rather 
larger than on September 1 in any other of 
the years when the trend has been upward, 
with the exception of 1933. The greatest 
gains on the date under review occurred in 
fruit and vegetable canneries and in textile 
and iron and steel factories, while there were 
important seasonal losses in fish-canneries. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and trade showed heightened 
activity. On the other hand, there were small 
reductions in logging, while employment in 
services was practically unchanged from the 
preceding month. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all five economic areas showed 
substantial gains, those in Quebec and Ontario 
being most pronounced. ‘The _ situation 
generally was more favourable than at the 
beginning of September of last year. 


Mantime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed a moderate 
expansion on September 1, the fifth successive 
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increase in as many months. The advance, 
though not large, is especially interesting 
because it is contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend at this time of year, the experience of 
the years since 1920 showing, on the average, 
‘a decline between August 1 and September 1. 
Most of the gain on the date under review 
took place in construction, mainly of highways 
and roads, although general building and 
railway construction and maintenance were 
also rather more active. Slight improvement 
was indicated in mining, communications and 
trade. On the other hand, manufacturing as 
a whole was slacker, chiefly in fish-preserving 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


groups showed improvement, while food, and 
clay, glass and stone factories released 
employees. The working force of the 2,231 
employers co-operating in Quebec stood at 
273,178 persons, as against 267,289 on August 
1. A smaller advance had been registered at 
the beginning of September, 1934, and 
employment then was generally in lesser 
volume, the index standing at 95:4, as 
compared with 99°3 at the latest date. The 
gain on September 1 considerably exceeded 
the average increase indicated on that date 
in the years, 1921-1934. 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
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shipping also showed curtailment. Statistics reported considerable increases in personnel, 


were received from 656 firms in the Maritime 
Provinces, whose staffs aggregated 76,325 
workers on September 1, 1985, compared with 
76043 in the preceding month. A _ similar 
increase had been recorded at the beginning 
of September of last year; the index then 
was over five points lower than at the latest 
date, when it stood at 107-0. 
Quebec—Increased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, logging, 
transportation, construction and trade; within 
the first-named, the textile, iron and steel, 
leather, lumber, electric current, musical 
instrument and miscellaneous manufacturing 


enlarging their staffs from 392,513 at the first 
of August, to 397,962 on September 1; 
curtailment had been noted on the same date 
last year, when the index, at 103°3, was 
fractionally lower than at the latest date, 
viz., 103:9. Manufacturing recorded substantial 
improvement. There were large increases in 
the vegetable food division, and smaller gains 
in textile, leather, rubber, tobacco, non-ferrous 
metal, electrical apparatus, non-metallic 
mineral and some other groups, while there 
were moderate declines in lumber, pulp and 
paper, iron and steel and clay, glass and stone 
factories. Among the non-manufacturing 
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industries, mining, construction and_ trade 
reported heightened activity, but logging and 
transportation were rather slacker. 


Prairie Provinces—A_ further important 
advance was indicated on the whole in 
industrial employment in the Prairie Provinces 
at the beginning of September as compared 
with August 1; the index was between seven 
and eight points higher than on September 
1, 1984, when little general change had been 
recorded by the firms making returns. Data 
were tabulated for the date under review 
from 1,355 employers of 126,860 workers, as 
compared with 124,610 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
construction afforded heightened employment ; 
within the manufacturing group, vegetable 
food and non-metallic mineral products 
showed most of the gain. On the other hand, 
logging and building construction were dull. 
The seasonal employment afforded in harvest- 
ing operations at this time of year is, of 
course, not reflected in these statistics. 

British Columbia.—Employment in British 
Columbia showed an increase on September 
1, the fifth recorded in as many months. A 


reduction had been indicated on the same 
date of last year, when the index, at 96-2, 
was nearly twelve points lower than at the 
latest date, (viz., 108-0). Manufacturing was 
slacker, largely owing to losses of a seasonal 
nature in fish-canning. On the other hand, 
fruit and vegetable canneries were decidedly 
more active. Logging, construction and trade 
also showed improvement, while mining and 
transportation released some workers. The 
personnel of the 987 firms furnishing data rose 
from 89,130 persons on Aug. 1, to 90,322 at 
the beginning of September. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto and Vancouver, while moderate 
curtailment was noted in Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Winnipeg. The situation in 
these centres was generally more favourable 
than at the beginning of September of last 
year. 

Montreal—KEmployment in Montreal showed 
an increase on September 1, 1,999 persons 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











Maritime ; Prairie British 
Grae k Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
A SYEST) Seg te am ND eR lear, eR aad igs BR a 89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
CSET tropa ee Ce Re ee en i ti Ie Me Wee 94-8 101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
et te VOD erence a ROR core ever a ts MbicRaD anes 101-2 113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
Sept Iss 100s eer s+. 55 ey eee. coon chs Me Seo 94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
Septe iate (O20 eee oS Eye rc SAE oo 97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
Somtee let TOZG me eee oc se te occ cre ahs AiR benan 106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
Sept Ee 102i. sass. cosh Bae ccad Sv ARh os. 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
SHU ane Ag CES eG OS SO A 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
ei Let LOZO weet oils ERM ocuae eos: ASP. eens. 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
Semin ih LOsO eters he Ee Sete A ees cas os 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
pe eraten, fet VO Dee seer 0 1.3 See Oe eaeseah Mt NM oscee 107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
SDL ee AE Re Re i ee ka) Be Be amen 86-0 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
Sete Int 19sc hr he hele eM sie os ea ME we 6 88-5 91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
eamige, Dee UGS See ceet ser ss 0. ene ee ee 88-6 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
1 CL) Saas Rens SSR AT Reet” ee mm Per a. 91-4 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
1 TT RRS Meds EE Pete aha CS re MRO ep a 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
ACTS LR legate, Ick i eee SOI Se Pe: Be ee rae 91-3 95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
Misa 10.) Pee Biss co tctnet oi SUR sc ccd thes ita tone 92-0 98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
mitre Le kt ie pt ol to RR ee es ayo 96-6 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
PI in Wy ee OR See Arango eee, ee 101-0 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
Atrigee: 186 oe me eis ons iE oe ai MD so 99-9 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
Sept Ua eee. See REE coca ca 98-8 101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
OGtey Tes gAc are ies De ee te cai 100-0 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
yi (adh at LR ee. Ra ie SR SIRT [=o ealrme gl Ae, NE Sa eR 100-2 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
5 OY =° SR Le ee ACR So Oe ee 98-9 106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
James ew 1935s ee. see ees se Mh ale es 94-4 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
eto. 1h oh tne Oe eee Sc ae PM ones 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
A i ene Ae ne eee ee ee, See, ee, A a a 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
PAT dao Phere Reece be BOR Se cM. BS cn 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
Mian Dec Aik ei Os Ec eee a Mec 2 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
Sine dhor ine cme, eee Pee e eo RL wap ee. 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
Bl 7 aa arc, PR cee ec ceel ge ee PAD de Sip, Ya 99-5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
af NS i a 7 UN a nd Ae es A ek, RN a 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
Sepia le cela yi tert PROG tN, le a Be eS 102-7 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
IATCAS ARIAL SeDb LHe GSO ot. o ccramucoay oc haneaws 100-0 7-9 28-2 41-4 13-1 9-4 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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having been added since August 1 to the 
paylists of the 1,296 co-operating firms, who 
employed 132,634. Considerable improvement 
was noted in manufacturing, particularly in 
textiles, while leather, musical instrument, 
tobacco and iron and steel facories were also 
somewhat busier. Transportation, construction 
and trade also showed heightened activity. 
A smaller advance had occurred on September 
1, 1984, but the index then was two points 
lower. 


Quebec—An increase was registered in 
Quebec, according to 166 employers of 13,486 
persons, as compared with 13,249 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing, particularly 
of leather products, and hotels and restaurants 
were rather more active, while other industries 
showed little general change. Employment 
as reported by employers was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of September 
of a year ago, when a slighter advance had 
been noted. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed substan- 
tial improvement, chiefly in leather, vegetable 
food, textile, electrical apparatus and mus- 
cellaneous products; wholesale trade also af- 


forded increased employment, and there were 
slight gains in construction and services. On 
the other hand, transportation was rather 
slacker. Statements were received from 1,395 
firms with 120.353 workers, or 1,812 more than 
on Aug. 1. Expansion on a smaller scale 
had been indicated on the same date of a 
year ago, and employment then was below 
its present level. 

Ottawa—There was a minor decrease in 
Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and services, while trade showed slight 
improvement. The 175 firms furnishing re- 
turns reported 18,842 employees, compared 
with 13,410 in the preceding month. On Sept. 
1, 1934, a larger decline had been noted, and 
the index was then three points lower. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed little 
general change, improvement in electrical ap- 
paratus and other factories being nearly offset 
by losses in food and iron and steel plants. 
Construction also reported a small recession 
in Hamilton. Two hundred and_ seventy 
employers had 30,427 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 30,492 on Aug. 1. 
Employment had been considerably curtailed 


TasLe IT.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Sept. 1922 eee on 7 SI Ia Sasi SIRE SE 97-6 
Sept. 1s 1923 Re WNowsnte 04-8 ..|.o-sha aunty: 99-0 
Sept.) 1, 1928 eet o 94-1 97-5 94-2 
Sept. 1. 1925 Sake A. 98-5 98-5 97-8 
Sept. )-1s- 1926884 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Sept. 1, 1920 deen. . 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Sépt... 16.1928 Sgn: 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Sept. 1,-1920s-Mas 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Sepuctl, LOSU Brae aas, «2 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Sept.) 15> 193) ee Rhle 2x 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Sept. 1, 1932S4R". 86-3 105-8 91-6 
Sept. 1, 1988. es... <0 84-4 99-7 88-4 
Tan 21. W934 Ie, 78-0 86-5 90-0 
Web lac ct ote tee 58 oe 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Mars 1 eae. 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Apa L a. uh. ade ole 82-1 95-4 92-7 
Mean Too. Ae Se oe 82-9 96-3 92-9 
pine ab. acs are eas 86-3 97-9 93-9 
DAU 2 1. dinette ROR. < «a 86-7 96-1 94-1 
LNG Cael ee, ee Se 86-4 99-4 92-9 
Sapo ara-t AaNS..54 86-6 99-9 94-3 
OCH.) so aroct Mose: Rs 87-0 97-5 96-5 
Now Ltr eee ee 87-3 96-5 97-2 
DeCr1. aw Te 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Sant 1 1O3b eee. 25 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Heb teas. «2b: tae 81-6 90-0 93-0 
BVRstae fol 2 cess cebtect aects cot 86-3 94-0 94-0 
/ Ny cool lel BAR 3 co). eee 83-8 93-4 94-8 
IMiety Meese toR eee, «36 86-3 96-7 96-7 
ive: ok... ke Mees os Ac 87-2 95-8 97-9 
“JA Ls pedi eee A Po Se 86-8 99-0 97-7 
aoe al Jed e, eee: 87-2 100-9 97-2 
SONG, Lc ccd MM om o: 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by Cit- 

ies as at Sept. 1, 1935 13-8 1-4 12-5 








Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Ps Fe, eh, call LR SRY RN OR Ole he 101-2 88-5 
114-5 fede rriee eae 92-0 90-3 
107-1 SSO Be Re 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
105.0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
MM? = 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 ag ioe 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
93-1 77-7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 183-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
1-4 3-2 1-5 4-0 3-5 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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at the beginning of September of a year ago, 
when industrial activity was at a much lower 
level. 


Windsor—A moderate reduction was regis- 
tered in Windsor, where the 167 co-operating 
firms reported 14,245 workers, as against 
14,440 in the preceding month. Vegetable 
food factories were decidedly busier, but iron 
and steel plants (chiefly automobile works), 
showed diminished activity, while in other 
industries there was little general change. A 
substantial loss had been noted on the same 
date of last year, when the index was over 
fourteen points lower. 


Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg de- 
clined slightly; manufacturing as a group 
showed a small advance, but transportation 
and trade were slacker. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 38,567 persons was reported by 
the 454 establishments making returns for 
Sept. 1, which had employed 38,789 workers 
in the preceding month. An increase had 
been recorded on the same date in 1934, but 
the index then was a few points lower. 


Vancouver—There was a considerable ad- 
vance in employment in Vancouver, accord- 
ing to statements received from 411 firms 
employing 33,594 workers, as against 32,298 
on Aug. 1. Manufacturing plants reported 
larger payrolls, the greatest gains being in 
the food and iron and steel industries, while 
trade indicated moderate improvement, and 
construction was decidedly busier. Employ- 
ment was much more active than on the 
same date of a year ago, when only a small 
increase had been noted. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Continuing the uninterruptedly favourable 
movement in evidence since the beginning of 
the year, employment in manufactures showed 
a further advance on Sept. 1, the 5,550 co- 
operating employers enlarging their payrolls 
from 502,086 on Aug. 1 to 506,900 on the date 
under review. This increase is especially in- 
teresting because factory operations have very 
often been curtailed in the early autumn of 
the years since 1920, the average index show- 
ing a small, fractional reduction between Aug. 


Tasize III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVER AGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All Manu- ° 
Gi industries| facturing Logging 
Send. wl, (ROA: 52) HANS 89-8 85-8 75-6 
Sepe.. U NO20TR. . =. Pe. 94-8}. 93-6 65-9 
Septe «1s WO2seeh te eee 101-2 100-7 78-4 
Sept. b, TO24es. to. | Bee 94-2 91-5 79-0 
pepo. 1, 1905 ER... 4. bee. 97-8 96-8 69-5 
Septh Te 102680... ! 4 Bee. 106-2 104-8 66-8 
Sepiie] 1927 Fate: he 111-0 106-8 78-7 
sept. 1, B9280R... 1.8 ee 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Sept, 1, M2028. ee RB: 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Septal, LOS08S. icc1. Lae 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Seppe, L, Wales. 2.2 Bee. 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Septsi1,. 193268..7...2.8: 2 86-0 83-1 26-0 
Sep 1, 10sa mre... 2 eee 88-5 86-8 48-3 
Fant 15- N984 68... kee TA: 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Feo. 1 oe eee. 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Mark) Ices Bad, 2) ee ke 92-7 86-5 153-3 
April 1.25 ee. ..kse G4 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Ways 1.5. 2 eiaed.. Pee tee 92-0 90-2 80-5 
Sune. Lk Ba pee. 96-6 93-2 75-0 
Suliyt 1 tee st BN 101-0 93-8 86-3 
Ruaes Ue Ra oe. 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Sebtty dia cd A Fad at OR 98-8 94-3 85-6 
(O76i33 Gan Ue A Re 4 en, Be ee) SS 100-0 94-4 113-4 
ING: UE SORT. oes 100-2 92-8 117-9 
GCS Meret ofc $8. % 5 cd ORS: 98-9 91-3 198-6 
Sank  TeMOsa Ae... | BR. 94-4 87-4 181-3 
He ss. 4: S83... eR. 94-6 90-1 183-4 
As aa Ree pee Gia CAE oS 96-4 92-7 166-9 
SPILL Sk SR. 93-4 93-9 104:3 
Bie. Lis oe co. ee hs 95-2 95-6 93 -9 
Jubel 1 ReeR Ls. eee. 97-6 98-4 96-0 
SUL ip lisoi deplete ars 99-5 98-5 82-2 
Age. 104.89... ete. 101-1 99-8 79-0 
Sepa sil. 33. Se. TS: 102-7 100-8 77°7 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
DOD eel boo Dacre to coasts 100-0 52-7 2-2 





cane Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services Trade 
100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 

98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 

96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111.8 
106-8 78:4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103 -3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78:5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 | 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 813 84-8 107-0 dies bl622 120-0 
121-2 80-7 379 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79:8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76:2 87-2 111-8 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79+2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 

6-1 WO) 10-5 13-5 2-9 9-9 








Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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1 and Sept. 1. The crude index, (standing at electric current, non-ferrous metal, non- 
100-8 on Sept. 1, 1985, as compared with 99°8 metallic mineral and miscellaneous manu- 


in the preceding month and 94-3 on the same 
date in 1934), showed a gain after correction 
for seasonal variation, rising from 97°0 at the 
first of August to 98:1 at the latest date; 
this was the highest point since May 1, 1981. 
The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment at Sept. 1 in the fifteen years of the 
record are as follows:—1935, 100-8; 1934, 
94-3; 1933, 86-8; 1932, 83-1; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 
108:2; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 115-9; 1927, 106-8; 
1926, 104°8; 1925, 96-8; 1924, 91-5; 1923, 
100-7; 1922, 93-6 and 1921, 85-8. 

The edible animal, lumber, iron and steel 
and clay, glass and stone groups reported con- 
tractions as compared with the preceding 
month; these were generally seasonal in char- 
acter. On the other hand, the leather, musical 
instrument, vegetable food, rubber, textile, 
tobacco and beverage, electrical apparatus, 


factured product divisions indicated consid- 
erable improvement. The largest gains in 
factory employment were in Ontario. 

Since Jan. 1, 1935, there has, on the whole, 
been uninterrupted recovery in manufactures, 
resulting in an increase of 15-3 per cent in the 
payrolls of the co-operating establishments 
since the opening of the year; this, of course, 
indicates an appreciable increase in consum- 
ers’ purchasing power. Important improve- 
ment had also been indicated during the 
same period of 19384 and 1933, while in the 
two years immediately preceding, increases 
recorded in some months of the _ period 
January-September had been offset by de- 
clines in others, so that the index on Septem- 
ber 1 in 19382 and 1931 was much the same 
as it had been at the beginning of January 
in these years, respectively. 


Taste 1V—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 











: Relative | Sept. 1, 
Industries Weight | 1935 
Manu cetininoge. ss o.5 eee 52-7 100-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2°6 134-6 
Purand-procuctsscsse eee 0-2 99-7 
Leather and products............... 2-3 111-0 
7 Dootsiand shoes.) .)...athe.... ase 1-6 115-7 
ium berland products@e cee: | eee 4-5 81-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 77°5 
PUPNOURe ey ce ey oie pate 0:7 75-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 99-1 
Musical instruments.2 Wo)... 10a 0-1 47-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-8 126-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 98-2 
Pulp and papery. to ac mee cs spe eee 2-8 89-9 
iPaper products... 1.4: fee... 5-2 eee 0-9 113-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 104-2 
Rubber products... ics: es... eee 1-2 91-2 
Mextile products... 4..00¢54..65 408 bees 9-9 112-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 129-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1:8 89-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 0:8 133-0 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 523-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 117-9 
Garments and persona] furnishings 3-0 99-9 
Other textile products............. 1-0 92-6 
Plant products (n.e.s.)............... 1-6 121-0 
ODACCON FS An. 2 «koe Me ee 0-9 109-0 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 133-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 107-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 129-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-9 80-6 
Miectricicurrentc.. “aa co eee 1-6 118-8 
Hlectrical apparatus..........¢.....- 1-4 122-3 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-2 79-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 100-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 91-8 
Agricultural implements........... 0-5 52-8 
Land vehicles... 9250505 0957 ee 5-0 75-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-8 100-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-2 58-4 
Heating appliances:........0.s0..- 0-5 100-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-5 79-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UCtS ARF. J. BT DNase 0-5 87-9 
® Other iron and Steel products..... 1-6 83-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 123-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 141-6 
Miscellaneous: 72). 4. de dconns hence 0-6 128-3 


Aug. 1, Sept. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, 
1935 1934 1933 193 1931 193 
99-8 94-3 86-8 83-1 94-7 108-2 
142-3 125-9 127-4 112-7 109-3 120-9 
100-3 81-9 101-5 79-6 92-3 98-7 
107-4 99-9 100-2 91-4 91-3 86-6 
111-2 105-2 108-2 99-4 100-7 89-6 
82-6 74-2 66-5 59-4 77-5 98-9 
78-6 68-9 58-9 50-4 67-5 95-7 
76-6 72°3 70-5 67-3 95-7 100-8 
99-7 92-2 87-0 81-0 93-7 106-9 
41-1 48-0 29-6 50-1 61-9 66-3 
114-3 125-3 115-2 109-2 124-1 134-3 
98-3 94-4 89-5 88-5 94-3 109-2 
90-3 86-4 79-3 76-1 82-8 105-7 
110-4 105-2 102-3 98-3 99-1 108-3 
104-8 101-4 98-7 101-7 107-9 114-3 
88-2 94-3 84-2 80-7 95-7 110-5 
109-9 108-1 101-5 93-9 93-3 96-9 
128-0 122-6 115-2 102-6 95-9 92-9 
90-6 90-3 82-8 75-2 76-9 79-6 
131-1 119-3 126-0 103-9 96-9 80-1 
506-1 469-7 397-9 366-9 283-5 214-5 
117-1 114-0 113-9 104-7 100-1 103-2 
94-3 96-1 89-0 87-4 92-4 101-0 
92-7 91-7 81-3 70-9 76-9 87-7 
117-9 114-0 109-3 112-6 118-7 125-2 
103-3 103-7 105-5 106-3 108-0 108-9 
135-4 128-4 113-2 121-1 133-8 150-9 
101-2 122-1 96-4 84-6 86-8 123-8 
128-7 121-1 111-3 106-9 112-0 116-3 
83-6 75-8 64-6 69-9 107-9 133-4 
115-4 116-6 112-1 117-6 133-0 134-0 
118-6 105-1 91-8 101-3 133-1 157-9 
81-0 71-2 62-8 62-1 79-7 99-3 
100-6 85-7 68-7 60-8 81-9 102-0 
92-6 82-2 66-3 71-4 92-3 113-4 
59-1 37-0 29-6 22-4 25-7 47-9 
77-6 69-4 65-0 64-8 77-0 97-9 
109-2 79-4 68-8 57-3 57-6 99-9 
62-5 48-3 42-7 66-4 100-8 101-4 
99-6 93-5 81-4 78-5 103-2 111-1 
76-3 65-0 55-3 53-9 109-3 149-6 
87-2 74-5 63-0 61-5 79-2 96-0 
80-9 77-0 67-5 65-4 85-2 98-7 
122-3 111-9 91-6 80-6 107-5 130-7 
140-3 138-7 127- 122-2 132-2 140-2 
119-3 114-2 99-3 96-4 106-5 110-4 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Animal Products, Edible —Declines occurred 
in fish canneries, while other branches of this 


group showed little general change. The 
payrolls of the 288 co-operating factories 
aggregated 25,580 employees, as compared 


with 26.998 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment on September 1, 1934, had experienced 
a rather smaller decrease, and the index 
number then was nearly nine points lower 
than on the date under review. 


Leather and Products—A further gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants; the general increase in the group was 
much larger than that noted at the beginning 
of September of last year, when the employ- 
ment indicated by the firms making returns 
was at a decidedly lower level. Statements 
were received from 283 manufacturers having 
22.495 persons in their employ, as against 
21.859 on August 1, 1985. Ontario firms 
reported the most marked increases. 


Lumber and Products—Moderate reductions 
were made in sawmills, and container, vehicle 
and other lumber-using factories were also 


slacker. The result was a decrease of 473 
persons in the staffs of the 811 lumber estab- 
lishments furnishing data, whose payrolls 


ageregated 42965. This loss was practically 
the same size as that noted on September 1, 
1934, when the index was several points lower. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to person- 
nel were recorded in musical instrument works, 
34 of which increased their labour forces by 
189 persons to 1,852 on September 1. The 
increase occurred mainly in Quebec. A similar 
gain had been indicated at the beginning of 
September, 1934, when employment was at 
much the same level. 


Piant Products, Edible—Confectionery and 
chocolate and fruit and vegetable preserving 
factories reported heightened activity, the 
additions to staffs in canneries being particu- 
larly pronounced. The general improvement 
was on a larger scale than on the same date 
last year, when the index stood at 125-3, 
compared with 126-4 at the beginning of 
September, 1985. Data were compiled from 
445 firms in the vegetable food division, whose 
payrolls rose from 32,942 on August 1, to 
36.427 at the date under review. Ontario 
recorded the largest advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a small decline, improve- 
ment in the production of paper goods being 
offset by losses in pulp and paper mills, and 
in printing and publishing. A large reduction 
had been noted on September 1 of last year, 
when the index, at 94°4, was nearly four 
points lower than on the date under review. 
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The forces of the 583 co-operating establish- 
ments included 59,410 persons at the beginning 
of September, as compared with 59,498 in the 
preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in rubber factories, 51 of which 
employed 11,626 workers compared with 11,235 
on August 1. The situation on September 1, 
1934, had shown little general change as 
compared with the preceding month, but 
employment was then at a higher level, the 
index standing at 94°3, as against 91-2 on the 
date under review. 


Textile Products—Seasonal increases occur- 
red in textile factories, 982 of which had 
96,038 employees, as against 94,053 on August 
1. Most of the advance took place in Quebec 
and Ontario, but the tendency was generally 
favourable. Garment and personal furnishing 
factories registered the bulk of the gain, while 
headwear, silk and knitting plants were also 
busier. The index of employment on the 
same date last year was some four points 
lower; the increase then reported had involved 
a smaller number of workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
Further improvement was noted in_ this 
industry on September 1 as compared with 
August 1, since when 382 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 170 co-operating 
factories, which employed 15,891 operatives. 
The level of employment was higher than at 
the beginning of September, 1934, when a 
rather smaller gain had been indicated in 
the group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed no general change, according 
to statistics from 192 employers of 10,514 
persons, compared with 10,469 on August 1. 
Activity was greater than on the same date 
a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Factories 
producing these classes of building materials 
showed seasonal curtailment; statements were 
received from 198 plants, having 8,905 workers, 
as against 9,282 in the preceding month. A 
decrease had also been noted at the beginning 
of September last year; the index then was 
several points lower. 


Electric Current—Considerable expansion 
was shown in electric current plants, 97 of 
which employed 14,996 persons, or 456 more 
than at August 1. Employment was rather 
brisker than on September 1, 1934, when a 
smaller increase had been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of September, 
392 workers having been added since August 
1 to the forces of the 111 co-operating estab- 
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lishments, which had 13,398 employees. The 
gain occurred mainly in Ontario. A smaller 
advance had been noted on the corresponding 
date in 1984, and the index was then over 
seventeen points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
machinery, agricultural implement and vehicle 
divisions of the iron and steel group recorded 
contractions in employment, while tool, wire 
and some other factories were busier. On the 
whole, there was a reduction of 1,673 in the 
forces of the 843 co-operating iron and steel 
manufacturers, who employed 105,161 persons 
at the beginning of September. The largest 
losses were in Ontario. The trend on Septem- 
ber 1, 1984, had also been downward, the 
decline then being much larger, while the 
index number was between eight and nine 
points lower than on the daté under review, 
when it stood at 79-7. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The base 
metal and the smelting and refining divisions 
reported slightly heightened employment; 156 
manufacturers in the group as a _ whole 
employed 19,495 operatives, as against 19,347 
on August 1. Improvement had also been 
indicated on the same date last year, but 
general activity was then decidedly less. 


Mineral Products—Employment in _ this 
group showed an advance, according to state- 
ments from 182 establishments with 14,349 
persons on their payrolls, as against 14,126 at 
the beginning of August. The index was 
higher than on September 1, 1934, when a 
small gain had taken place. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
slight falling-off at the beginning of September, 
according to the 276 co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 21,552 workers, compared 
with 21,667 in the preceding month. The 
number employed in the bush on September 
1 was smaller than on the same date in 1934, 
but was larger than in most other years of 
the record; an active season in bush operations 
has been forecast for the winter of 1935-36. 


Mining 


Coal—Data were received from 100 opera- 
tors having 23,397 men on their payrolls, as 
compared with 22,619 at the beginning of 
August. The Prairie coal-fields reported most 
of the expansion, which involved a much 
larger number of workers than that regis- 
tered on the same date a year ago; the index 
number then was over three points lower than 
on the date under review. 


Metalic Ores—Employment in metallic 
ore mines showed a further improvement, 
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according to returns from 165 firms whose 
forces rose from 27,389 persons on August 1, 
to 27,748 at the beginning of September. An 
advance had also been shown on September 
1, 1934, but employment was then in smaller 
volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Continued gains were reported in this group, 
in which 80 firms enlarged their staffs by 
487 workers to 7,755 on September 1. A 
slight increase had been noted on the cor- 
responding date of last year; the level of 
employment was then considerably lower. 


Communications 


Further expansion was indicated in the 
communications division, in which the com- 
panies reporting employed 21,741 workers, 
as compared with 21,608 in the preceding 
month. The index was fractionally lower than 
in the early autumn of 1934; the gain then 
indicated had been much larger. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—Improvement was shown in local transporta- 
tion on the date under review, when the 
209 employers furnishing data reported 26,269 
workers, or 287 more than in the preceding 
month. The advances were chiefly in the 
Prairie Provinces. A rather greater increase 
had been recorded at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1934, when the index was four points 
lower. 


Steam Railways—There was a further gain 
in the number employed in steam railway 
operation on September 1, according to the 
100 companies and branches from which re- 
turns were received, and which had 59,908 
employees, compared with 59,390 on August 
1. Employment was at a slightly higher 
level than on the same date last year, the 
advance then noted having been small. The 
improvement reported at the beginning of 
September, 1935, took place mainly in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Reductions in 
staffs were noted in the water transporta- 
tion group, in which activity generally was 
rather greater than on the same date in 
1934. Statements were received from 99 em- 
ployers of 15,367 workers, as against 15,835 in 
the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Important expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employ- 
ment was brisker than in the late summer 
of 1934. Data were received from 693 con- 
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tractors, whose payrolls stood at 25,731 on 
September 1, 1935, as compared with 24,631 
in the beginning of August. The trend was 
favourable in all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Highway—There was a further pronounced 
increase in this group, 4,730 men being added 
to the forces of the 361 co-operating em- 
ployers, who had 70,876 workers. There were 
gains in all five economic areas, the largest 
occurring in Quebec. Activity was generally 
less than on September 1, 1934, when a 
marked contraction had been reported. 


Railway —Further increases in employment 
were indicated by the 32 firms furnishing 
data in this division, who employed 33,643 
persons, aS against 32,139 in the preceding 
month. Improvement occurred in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia. A more pro- 
nounced advance had been noted on the cor- 
responding date of 1934; the index number 
then was between two and three points lower. 


Services 


No general change was shown in the service 
group, in which business this year has been 
brisker than in 1934. The 457 establishments 


furnishing returns for September 1, 1935, re- 
ported 27,657 assistants, or practically the 
same number as at August 1. 


Trade 


Improvement was noted in both retail and 
wholesale establishments; employment in this 
group continued at a higher level than in the 
late summer of last year, when a smaller gain 
had been indicated in the group as a whole. 
Returns were received from 1,148 trading 
establishments employing 96,103 persons, com- 
pared with 95,207 at the beginning of August, 
1935. This increase exceeded the average 
advance recorded between August 1 and 
September 1 in the years since 1920. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are em- 
ployed at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


The consistently upward trend of activity 
among local trade unions, which has been 
manifest since the close of April, was again 
apparent throughout August, unemployment 
standing at 14-2 per cent, in contrast with a 
percentage of 15-1 in July. The percentage 
for August was based on the reports furnished 
by 1,727 labour organizations, involving a total 
of 166,636 members, 23,640 of whom were with- 
out work on the last day of the month. A 
somewhat better situation obtained also than 
in August a year ago, when 16:5 per cent of 
idleness was reported. The coal mines of 
Alberta afforded a much greater volume of 
work than in July and were almost entirely 
responsible for the more favourable conditions 
reported from that province. The tendency in 


Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba was also to- 
ward a greater employment prevalence, though 
the changes from July were very slight. On 
the contrary, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia unions 
showed a nominally adverse tendency. Com- 
pared with the returns for August a year ago, 
British Columbia unions reflected improve- 
ment, on a noteworthy scale, during the month 
surveyed, practically all trades participating 
in the adivance. In Manitoba, also, the gains 
reported were appreciable, particularly in the 
manufacturing industries and in lesser degree 
among building tradesmen and in steam rail- 
way operation. Expansion of more moderate 
proportions was indicated from Ontario, not- 
ably due to the extensive recovery shown 
in building activities from August a year ago 
and in Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there was a slight rise in work available. 
Retarded employment, however, was noted in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, though the 
change from August last year was small. 


A separate record is kept each month of 
unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Edmonton unions all reflected a 
more favourable employment movement dur- 
ing August than in the previous month, though 
the gains were of little importance in any 
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one city. Activity in Saint John, Montreal 
and Vancouver, on the other hand, eased off 
very slightly from July. In contrasting with 
the returns for August last year Regina 
unions, with a gain of nearly 7 per cent, in- 
dicated the most improved conditions during 
the month reviewed, followed by advances of 
over 4 per cent among Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver unions, Increased employ- 
ment of much lesser degree, however, was re- 
corded from Toronto and Montreal. A sharp 
drop in activity from August a year ago was 
indicated by Saint John unions and in Hali- 
fax recessions on a considerably smaller scale 
were registered. 
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gaged than in July, and among garment work- 
ers, general labourers and cigar makers the 
improvement recorded was noteworthy. Ex- 
pansion of moderate proportions was indicated 
by fur workers, while among leather and 
brewery workers and papermakers the varia- 
tion from July was very slight, though favour- 
able. On the other hand, increased slackness 


on a pronounced scale was evident among 


wood and glass workers, and recessions of 
much lesser importance were registered by 
iron and steel, textile and carpet, and jewellery 
workers, bakers and confectioners, metal pol- 
ishers, and printing tradesmen. When com- 
pared with the returns for August last year 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
ilustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1929, to date. During 
August the curve pursued a downward course 
from the previous month, continuing the fav- 
ourable trend shown since the close of April. 
The point attained by the curve at the end 
of the month was lower than that of August, 
1934, and indicative of more active conditions 
during the month reviewed. 


The 469 unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries making returns at the end of August, 
combining a membership of 53,672 persons, 
showed that 7,531, or a percentage of 14-0, 
were idle, as compared with percentages of 
15-6 in July and 13-6 in August, 1934. Hat 
and cap workers were much more busily en- 
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there was a substantial falling off in activity 
during the month reviewed among garment, 
jewellery, glass and fur workers, and bakers 
and confectioners. Also contributing to the 
total decline, though in much smaller measure, 
were leather, textile and carpet, hat and cap, 
and brewery workers and metal polishers. Of 
the gains in employment which were of a 
largely counteracting nature the most sub- 
stantial was reflected among general labourers, 
though paper makers, wood workers and cigar 
makers also, were considerably better engaged. 
Printing tradesmen and iron and steel workers 
reported almost the same situation as in 
August a year ago, what very slight variation 
was noted, being in a favourable direction. 
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A brighter outlook was apparent in coal 
mining during August than in the previous 
month, the 50 unions making returns, with a 
total of 16,452 members, showing an unem- 
ployment percentage of 14-7, as compared with 
19-1 per cent in July. Activity, however, was 
very slightly curtailed from August a year 
ago, when 13-7 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. Accounting almost 
entirely for this better situation from July 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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was the improvement recorded in the Alberta 
mines, British Columbia unions showing but 
a slightly upward tendency. In Nova Scotia 
the percentage of idleness remained identical 
with that of July. Conditions in the Alberta 
mining areas, however, were somewhat quieter 
than in August a year ago, and in Nova Scotia 
there was a slight tendency toward retarded 
employment. British Columbia members were 
afforded the same volume of work in both 
months compared. 


Some improvement was noted in the build- 
ing and construction trades during August from 
the preceding month, as manifest by the re- 
ports forwarded from 182 organizations with 
an aggregate of 17,043 members, Of these, 
7,515 were without employment on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 44-1 in 
contrast with 46:3 per cent in July. Gains in 
activity on a much larger scale were recorded 
from August last year, unemployment for 
that month standing at 57-3: per cent. Car- 
penters and Joiners, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and plumbers and steamfitters 
all reported fair-sized increases in work af- 
forded from July, and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, electrical workers and steam shovel- 
men lesser advances, A large falling off in 
employment, however, was apparent among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, granite and 
stone cutters, and bridge and structural iron 
workers. Hod carriers and building labourers 
also reported declines, which were of minor 
importance. All trades participated in the 
advancement noted from August last year, 
steam shovelmen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, granite and stone cutters, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers especially showing 
large percentage increases in activity, though 
the gains recorded by carpenters and joiners, 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers in- 
volved a much greater number of members. 
Electrical workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
hod carriers and building labourers also con- 
tributed in substantial measure to the total 
expansion. 

In the transportation industries during 
August nominal decreases in activity were 
reflected from July, though improvement on 
a rather small scale was noted from August, 
1934. This was apparent from the reports 
tabulated from 774 organizations, with 55,360 
members, 3,831, or 6-9 per cent, of whom were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, as 
contrasted with 6-7 per cent in July and 9:2 
per cent in August last year. Among steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
over 77 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported, there was little change from 
July, though the tendency was unfavourable, 
as was the case also among street and electric 
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TABLE I. —-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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railway employees. Navigation workers re- 
ported. moderate employment recessions from 
the previous month, teamsters and chauffeurs 
alone being busier, though the variation from 
July was but fractional. Compared with the 
situation for August last year navigation work- 
ers were considerably better employed during 
the month reviewed and conditions for steam 
and street and electric railway employees 1m- 
proved slightly. Among teamsters and chauff- 
eurs there was a nominal adverse change. 

Retarded activity was evident among retail 
shop clerks during August from both the 
preceding month and August a year ago, ac- 
cording to the returns compiled from 5 asso- 
ciations involving 1,858 members. Of these, 
229 were out of work on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 12-3, contrasted with 
percentages of 9-1 in July and 8-2 in August 
last. year. 

Civic employees showed little change in con- 
ditions in all three months used for compara- 
tive purposes, the 80 organizations reporting 
in August, with a membership of 8,226 persons, 
indicating an unemployment percentage of 
3-0, in contrast with 3-1 per cent in July and 
3°4 per cent in August, 1934. 

There was a decided increase in slackness in 
the miscellaneous group of trades during 
August as shown by the reports received from 
119 unions with 4,598 members. Of these, 
1,011 were idle at the end of the month, a 
percentage of 22-0, as compared with 12:8 
per cent in July. The slowing up of activity 
noted from August of last year was also con- 
siderable, unemployment for that month stand- 
ing at 16-8. Losses in employment for barbers 
was the chief factor in this unfavourable move- 
ment, both when compared with the previous 


month and August a year ago. Hotel and 
restaurant employees also reported a lowering 
in the volume of work available, which was 
quite substantial when compared with August, 
1934, Among unclassified workers there was 
a fractional drop in activity from July, but 
the situation improved moderately over 
August last year. Theatre and stage em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, were better engaged than in either 
of the months used for comparison. 


Adequate work was provided for fishermen 
during August, while in July 0:9 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded and in August 
last year 66-7 per cent. For the month sur- 
veyed reports were received from 3 unions of 
these workers, covering a membership of 562 
persons. 


Little variation in the level of activity was 
shown by lumber workers and loggers during 
August from the previous month, though the 
tendency was favourable, and improvement 
on a pronounced scale was reflected from 
August, 1934. Reports for August were fur- 
nished by 4 unions involving 627 members, 
7-2 per cent of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month, in contrast with 7-3 per 
cent in July and 37-9 per cent in August, 
1934. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1932, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1933, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1935 


During the month of August, 1935, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed gains in the average daily 
placements of 16 per cent and nearly 10 per 
cent, respectively, over those of the preceding 
month, and over those effected during the 
corresponding period a year ago, the gains in 
both instances being largely due to increased 
placements in farming, although substantial 
gains were also reported in construction and 
maintenance, services and manufacturing and 
others of lesser amount in trade and trans- 
portation. Logging and mining, only, showed 
declines, the greater loss under each com- 
parison being in logging. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
varied only slightly throughout the month 
under review, being somewhat lower during 
the first half of August than that reported 
at the close of July, but registering a slightly 
higher level during the latter half of the 
month. At the close of August, however, 
both levels were several points above those 
recorded at the end of the corresponding 
period a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 65-2 during the 
first half and 67-8 during the second half of 
August, 1935, in contrast. with the ratios of 
55°6 and 61°6 during the corresponding periods 
of 1934. The ratios of placements to each 
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100 applications during the periods under re- 
view were 61-6 and 62-8, as compared with 
52-5 and 58:2, respectively, during the corre- 
sponding month of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 


daily by employers to the offices of the 


Service throughout Canada during August, 


1935, was 1,488, as compared with 1,353 dur-' 


ing the preceding month and with 1,271 in 
August a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,236, in comparison with 2,146 in July, 
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were of men and 4,656 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 11,620. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 30,207 for men and 9,957 for women, a 
total of 40,164, while applications for work 
numbered 60,363, of which 47,439 were from 
men and 12,924 from women. Reports for 
July, 1935, showed 35,168 positions available, 
55,778 applications made, and 33,043 place- 
ments effected, while in August, 1934, there 
were recorded 34,304 vacancies, 58,372 appli- 
cations for work and 32,378 placements in 
regular and casual employment, 

The following table gives the placements 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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1935, and with 2,162 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1935, was 1,392, of which 961 were 
in regular employment and 431 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,271 during the 
preceding month. Placements in August a 
year ago averaged 1,200 daily, consisting of 
734 placements in regular and 466 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of August, 1935, the 
offices of the Service referred 39,329 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 37,566 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 25.946, of which 21,290 





effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 

Regular Casual Totals 
TOZ5. aceasta ne oe 306, 804 106,021 412,825. 
O26 EES Sh 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
OO oa ei WA ace a cee 302, 723 112, 046 414,769 
LOZ Be crete tates ne ote 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929, ; abdie... Bae 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
1930 rece AN esis seer 187,872 180, 807 368, 679: 
LOST: ee tec ances on ate 175, 632 295,876 Teo 
NOS 2 mrnetein rosters, venkat 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
19332 bs. 84. Stee ee 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
1984 a gc tom « SLE toe 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1935 (8 months)...... 139,383 5, 928 225,311 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of August, 1935, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 20 per cent. less than in the 
preceding month and nearly 19 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements, also, were nearly 21 per 
cent less than in July and nearly 22 per cent 
below August, 1934. With the exception of 
nominal gains in services and! transportation, 
all industrial divisions showed fewer place- 
ments than were reported during August of last 
year. The only losses of importance, however, 
were in construction and maintenance, and 
logging. Placements under construction and 
maintenance numbered 493, and in services 258. 
Of the latter, 208 were of household workers. 
During the month 315 men and 82 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
August when compared with the preceding 
month, and of over 7 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were over 4 per cent higher 
than in July and over 10 per cent above August, 
1934. When comparing placements by indus- 
trial divisions with August of last year, con- 
struction and maintenance and services showed 
gains, but these were offset in part by losses in 
logging and manufacturing. The changes in 
other groups were small. During the month 
388 placements were made under construction 
and maintenance, and 585 in services. Of the 
latter, 450 were of household workers. There 
were 406 men and 90 women placed! in regular 
employment during the month. 


(QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during August, was nearly 
10 per cent greater than in the preceding 
month and 15 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase also 
in placements of over 9 per cent when com- 
pared with July and of over 15 per cent in 
comparison with August, 1984. Increased place- 
ments in construction and maintenance and 
manufacturing, with small gains in trade, ser- 
vices and farming accounted for the improve- 
ment reported over August of last year. Small 
losses were recorded in logging, transportation, 
and mining. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 279; logging 437; farm- 
ing 63; construction and maintenance 1,472; 
trade 201; and services 2,129, of which 1,881 


were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 2,449 men and 1,545 


women. 
< 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in On- 
tario during August. called for 4 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
nearly 22 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of nearly 2 per cent 
when compared with July and of over 21 per 
cent in comparison with August, 1934. Sub- 
stantial increases in placements over August of 
last year were reported in farming and con- 
struction and maintenance, supplemented by 
smaller gains in services and manufacturing. 
The only declines of importance were in log- 
ging and mining. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 552; log- 
ging 290; farming 2,514; transportation 123; 
construction and maintenance 8,695; trade 219: 
and services 3,547, of which 2067 were of 
household workers. There were 7,303 men 
and 1,495 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Manitoba called for 40 per 
cent. more workers than in the preceding month 
and 13 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of nearly 37 per cent 
when compared with July and of nearly 11 
per cent in comparison with August, 1934. 
The only gain of importance in placements 
over August of last year was in farming and 
accounted for the increase under this compari- 
gon. Construction and maintenance showed 
the largest decline, and there was a reduc- 
tion also in logging. Small changes only were 
reported in other groups. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were farming 2,392; con- 
struction and maintenance 552; and’ services 
649, of which 522 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,937 of men and 324 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were nearly 124 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 71 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements also 
were over 162 per cent higher than in July 
and nearly 66 per cent above August, 1934. 
A substantial increase in farm placements ac~ 
counted for the gain over August of last year. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 1935 











Vacancies Applicants 

| Regular 
Placed place- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred | I———————————_|__ Un- ments 
during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of | period 

period period 1934 

NOVA SCOUlARE in ie Bo obcoecies 860 72 1,007 830 397 447 1,535 265 
Halifaxetehaen: see ere. eee oe 447 66 563 399 243 156 828 98 
New 'Glaszow ie. Sst cehide os 30. 163 6 181 181 139 26 381 148 
Syne yeni oo coe cea aes ee Pee sbi 250 0 263 250 15 235 326 19 
New Brunswick..................... 978 52 937 $58 496 4§2 768 463 
Chatham . as tet on 160s Sele oles «tae Vt 26 84 64 53 11 111 97 
POG ELICCOM 15 Sete ete ete sNocie ee OR awe 127 16 132 125 124 1 76 126 
MON CUORE.. aes Pehle d wate s ocean 325 10 322 322 200 122 92 158 
Sain tidohneechmwra.c cee rem seen 449 0 459 447 119 328 489 82 
Quch ee eee ce ie ee 5,563 719 9,237 5,835 3,994 599 2,808 3,433 
Chicoutimi Ot. ee... So Ie 377 0 673 376 376 0 126 118 
Ts Sys ceeee ace itn: cma iemteae Minmtenalea cults: cent ‘et ons 349 12 1,216 474 447 6 550 162 
NOM brea Meten dune te seem cg maaan 2,837 326 4,424 2,478 1,637 347 1,368 1,610 
VU 1S) O12) ca oss Sian eb Nia eh gS 3 Fa i 1,139 335 1,767 1,444 3 133 507 888 
ER OUY Teens oacie Re ateSee  ae 123 9 165 114 102 12 44 88 
DHELULOOKe wre hee cae eee eee eee 437 7 606 488 402 16 136 203 
TUHTEStRIVELBLA he eeie =. Somes 301 30 386 461 198 85 7H 364 
OINGATIO? 5. eta ste rssh cei oak 16,990 722 29,879 16,343 8,798 7,189 42,513 6,608 
Belleville. eect eee eee 111 0 199 110 54 56 312 99 
Brantiord Woe: octraaetine es aes ae 316 7 447 310 255 55 1,714 64 
(CHAtHAIIG a ios to. ck a eaaie a epee Cae 343 13 358 324 162 162 6 101 
Bort. Williames 2.8. 2 ee oo eee 750 0 763 749 684 65 500 202 
Gilpin. sacle onde bea ee 127 38 171 160 92 23 1,137 117 
AE ATI COWS oe aie he cee eee Te Te 593 36 1,317 586 345 195 2,840 251 
UESAMPSGOIMES  2s5 Docs cles sroie dns SET Sue 28 356 352 261 91 SOL 258 
EGhtehenencscnonkgaunenh saan 587 0 683 589 95 491 1,306 35 
ONG OD hey to shard tome ae eee ce 1,643 Al 1,658 ei /let 1,539 EY? 1,743 370 
UNG Ona By eA IS 5 2 5 | lauasthoneuMloroeravseeiccet toasts 180 33 88 194 121 SS 1,741 132 
INOLENEEDS AY eee vihstccomine cum erase 176 0 238 181 162° 19 491 211 
OSHAWa, Settles os totes ee, 753 0 1,100 748 127 621 876 83 
Ottawa ta 8 otst os. Re Ee ees 956 26 1,837 907 767 133 1,855 573 
Pembroke a. + doses cae Ree. 422 0 412 317 206 111 49 239 
Peterboroughicas. ..aclvc eee thee 113 5 147 126 92 25 303 142 
Port Arthur were hrenilae. erent: ere ee 590 0 552 552 525 27 649 736 
tm CaAtharineay. «dna ncteincetn ease 307 49 oath 262 193 69 2,170 135 
St Thomas we: svt es Alcea. see 284 9 303 267 91 176 432 98 
Séarnia-ss Weta ee.) Sins eis 315 2 316 312 189 123 403 170 
Sault Stes Mario: sc c.8 cia nee ete 69 4 433 71 38 oat 169 291 
Stratiord’:-<1Q.Sh. Ee 161 0 299 159 128 31 131 42 
Sud bury 2 hie tee as Gea Neder 194 0 1,045 196 169 28 564 88 
Ral conse whee yh materinee he MMe Me coded iy Jo 288 0 554 282 204 7 Seo 284 
Toronto sie): Ls eT. Ae Gni21 417 15,530 6,306 1,918 4,220 18,193 1,032 
Wandsor hse oats ew ae ae 614 44 746 572 381 191 3,449 257 
Manitoban cen oes oe ee eee 3,745 66 4,814 3,673 3,261 410 12, 068 2,704 
Brandom: 39331). 20h es} cae eee 8 477 46 424 = 395 383 12 539 352 
Winnipeg 2:15. oon stcacdiete ste seein eee 3,268 20 4,390 3,278 2,878 398 11,529 PASCHV 
Saskatchewan..............c.eccee0: 5,744 461 5,698 5,437 4,924 473 1,493 25538 
Histevalig.c..issem oe © eee 142 3 144 154 124 0 3 75 
Meliort srtecctenartenrcaratlad coi aonnet terete 159 0 159 159 159 0 0 292 
Moose Jaw. Sa55 Cit Ree... hee ioe Ey, 96 1,245 1,230 nd BS) 93 228 373 
North Battletord..bows.....cepraseeeee 334 44 309 310 266 44 4 166 
Prine’ |DeEtes ..<accsss1co7 eee eer 243 48 251 229 191 38 30 90 
Regina S707, S10! Oe, ae, 1,288 98 1,534 1,385 1,251 134 790 625 
SSK ALOONE Sh icrer sp Reveicecssl he edonwee oe 770 20 823 rein 733 38 352 458 
DBwiltC@urrenteer ..com anon 807 130 587 552 534 18 76 97 
Wey burn y MER car eke eee 326 7 305 305 281 24 0 121 
MORK LOD) 8 Ais Secaceniko ees bee 338 15 341 336 202 84 D 241 
Albertary Secs ce Ce ee 3,071 67 4,385 2,979 2,286 686 7,406 2,151 
Calgary cm tsnentecie cea See 834 30 1,368 790 684 106 2,946 758 
Dramhelier’:/ co... anki ae 416 5 650 391 340 Dill 230 224 
Edmonton. ose sV ales ee 870 7 1,299 873 807 59 3,502 849 
Deth brid Zeek sa werscnis ar. eee 564 13 726 556 167 389 617 161 
Medicine Hat: ..-. i.e eee. 387 2 342 369 288 81 Vala 159 
British Columbia.................... 3,218 48 4,346 8,274 1,790 1,393 2,520 25207 
ECam loose issn... kepsachesyan te era 158 2 273 159 149 1 48 252 
INSDRIMO: . ooo cores aoe ee 479 2 475 472 377 95 113 648 
INelsonis). <2 RS eee 214 22 212 202 43 159 6 40 
New. Westminster, . « s»;..<s<0hie om seee 154 0 174 155 71 84 157 75 
Penticton wo. ss neue «ose oe 332 5 854 332 805 20 82 215 
hinds Rupertia as. .Of02 es ee 83 0 127 85 17 6 114 19 
AN COUNOLD,. a, scpsisise ancien eee 919 ibys 1,742 995 679 241 1,765 852 
WACTOLIO:.. «be. he eee ee ee eee 874 0 989 874 149 725 238 106 

Canada 29 oi Fo FRE 40,164 25209 60,363 39,329 25,946 11,620 71,144 19,815* 
IND OD ode cose uo Rinse cara re hee ee 30, 207 470 47,439 30,046 21,290 8,590 59,358 15,434 
Womeny3200 4 Ae eee ee 9,957 Lad 12,924 9,283 4,656 3,030 11,756 4,381 


; 7 ss 


*46 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Of the changes in other groups, the most im- 
portant were a decline in construction and 
maintenance, and an increase in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: farming 
4.294; construction and maintenance 164; and 
services 865, of which 642 were of hiousehold 
workers. There were 4,392 men and 532 
women in regular employment during the 
month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during August, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of over 5 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were nearly 8 per cent higher than in 
July and over 6 per cent above August, 1934. 
When comparing placements during the month 
under review with August of last year by in- 
dustmal divisions, the largest increase was in 
construction and maintenance, with farming, 
manufacturing, logging and transportation 
showing next in order. Services showed the 
only decline of importance. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 90; 
farming 1,391; construction and maintenance 
851; services 509, of which 428 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,918 men 
and 368 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during August, were over 13: per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and over 18 per cent fewer than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also declined over 14 per cent when com- 
pared with July and over 18 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1934. The only decline 
of importance in placements from August of 
last year was in construction and maintenance, 
and accounted for the decrease under this com- 
parison. All other groups, except mining, 
showed gains, but none of these changes were 
large. Placement by industrial divisions in- 
cluded; farming 228; construction and main- 
tenance 2,159; and services 638, of which 385 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,570 of men 
and 220 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1935, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
25,946 placements in regular employment, 
16,371 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
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locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 637 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 619 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 18 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may wish to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 


Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during August were of bushmen, 5 in number 
who travelled to employment in the Pembroke 
zone on certificates secured at Hull, Offices 
in Ontario granted reduced rate certificates 
to 415 workers during August, all of whom 
were bound for points within the province. 
Of these, 309 were issued at Port Arthur to 
168 bush workers, 119 highway construction 
workers, 13 mine workers, 4 restaurant em- 
ployees, 4 cookees and one hotel cook travel- 
ling to various centres within the territory 
covered by that city office. From Sudbury, 
82 bush workers, 2 clerks and one mine worker, 
and from Fort William 10 survey men, 4 bush 
workers and one construction cook were sent 
to situations within their respective zones. 
The Port Arthur zone also received one high- 
way construction foreman, and the Sudbury 
zone one blacksmith from Pembroke, while 
to Fort William in addition, one steel sharp- 
ener was transferred from Timmins. The Tor- 
onto office assisted in the despatch of 3 hotel 
cooks to Chatham. The Winnipeg office was 
responsible for all transfers at the reduced 
rate in Manitoba during August, totalling 13. 
Of these, 2 were provincial and 11 interpro- 
vincial. The former were for the Winnipeg 
zone and included one farm housekeeper and 
one mine worker. The movement outside the 
province was entirely to the Port Arthur zone, 
which was the destination of 4 mine workers, 
2 farm hands, one hotel general, one black- 
smith, one cookee, one baker and one tele- 
grapher. In Saskatchewan, 14 persons profited 
by the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during August, all of whom 
went to provincial employment. Travelling 
from Regina one domestic was conveyed to 
Saskatoon and 11 teachers to situations within 
the Regina zone. The Saskatoon office was 
instrumental in the despatch of one teacher 
and one farm hand within its own zone. The 
labour movement in Alberta comprised the 
transfer of 179 persons, 177 within the province 
and 2 outside. The latter were stookers for 
the Saskatoon zone, travelling on certificates 
secured at Edmonton. Provincially from 
Edmonton one farm hand each was sent to 
the Calgary and Drumheller zones, and 126 
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highway construction workers, 12 farm hands, 
2 farm domestics, 10 mine workers, 6 steamship 
company employees, 2 Dominion Parks em- 
ployees, one millhand, one blacksmith, and 
one hotel cook to employment at centres 
within the Edmonton zone. Granted certifi- 
cates at the Calgary office, 10 teamsters and 
one harvester went to Drumheller, and 3 farm 
hands within the Calgary zone. British Col- 
umbia offices issued 11 reduced rate certificates 
during August, all to points within the prov- 
ince. From Vancouver were despatched one 
mine blacksmith and one survey assistant to 
Kamloops, one mine engineer to Nelson, one 
teacher to Prince Rupert, one domestic to 
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Penticton, and 2 mine workers and one farm 
housekeeper within the Vancouver zone. 
Travelling from Prince Rupert to employment 
within the same zone were 2 farm hands. The 
Penticton zone in addition received one fruit 
packer from New Westminster. 


Of the 637 persons who were conveyed at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during August, 850 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 281 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway, and one by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1935 


The value of the building permits issued 
during August, 1935, was practically the same 
as in the preceding month, while in the more 
significant comparison with August of last 
year, there was a considerable increase; during 
the month under review, the 61 co-operating 
centres authorized building estimated to cost 
$4,293,058, as compared with $4,266,224 in July, 
1935, and $3,764,425 in August, 1934. There 
was, therefore, an increase of 0-6 per cent 
in the first comparison and of 14:0 per cent 
in the second. 


The value of the building authorized in each 
month of the present year has been higher 
than in the same month of 1934, while since 
January, the aggregate for each month has 
also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month in 1933. The cumulative total for the 
first eight months of 1935 is higher than in 
any of the last three years, standing at 
$33,188,353, as compared with $17,483,272 in 
the months January-August, 1934, $14,407,111 
in 1933 and $32,576,464 in 1932. Although the 
improvement indicated in the present year is 
partly due to the granting of construction 
permits for public buildings in several centres 
as an unemployment relief measure, the move- 
ment in general building operations has also 
been distinctly more favourable than in the 
last few years. In comparison with earlier 
years of the record, from 1920 to 1931, how- 
ever, the value of building authorizations con- 
tinues low. The index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials during the elapsed 
months of 1935, at 82-0 per cent of the 1926 
basic average, was lower than in the same 
period of any preceding year for which build- 
ing statistics for the 61 cities are on record, 
with the exception of 1932 and 1933. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 240 per- 


mits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$1,800,000 and more than 1,900 permits for 
other buildings valued at approximately 
$2,400,000. During July, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 300 dwellings and 
1,900 other buildings, estimated at about 
$1,090,000 and $3,100,000 respectively. 


Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan re- 
ported gains as compared with July, 1935, that 
of $903,917 in Nova Scotia being most pro- 
nounced, Of the reductions elsewhere indi- 
cated, that of $1,118,126 or 74:3 per cent in 
British Columbia was greatest. 

Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia 
reported higher aggregates of building permits 
issued than in August of last year; the largest 
increase of $873,252 was in Nova Scotia. Of 
the declines recorded in the remaining prov- 
inces, that of $633,687 or 65-7 per cent in 
Quebec was most marked, 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Winnipeg showed decreases as compared with 
July, 1935, and also with August, 1934, while 
in Toronto and Vancouver there was a de- 
cline in the first, but an increase in the second 
comparison. Of the other centres, Halifax, 
Belleville, Chatham, Galt, Hamilton, Kit- 
chener, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Riverside, Woodstock, Brandon, Saskatoon and 
Prince Rupert recorded gains in both com- 
parisons, 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-1935.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first eight months of the years since 1920, 
(average 1926=100). 


Octoprr, 1935. 


Average 
indexes of 
wholesale 

Indexes of | prices of 
Value of Value of value of buildin: 
permits permits permits | materials 
Year issued issued issued in |in first eight 
in in first first eight months 
August eight months | (1926 avge. 
months (1926= 100) = 100) 
odes 4,293,058 | 33, 188,353 30-4 82-0 
19349025 3,764,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 
1933:..a 5. 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77-0 
ROS Aes ich 3,823,251 | 32,576,464 29-8 77-7 
1931, 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
1930 Saselx: 14,029,564 |115, 268, 330 105-5 93-4 
1 A174 aati 21,582,221 1168, 894,072 154-6 99-2 
1928...... 17,448,542 1145, 247,485 133-0 96-4 
1927: % 29,478,378 |126, 690,292 116-0 96-2 
T9260000 <5 11,672,599 |109, 211, 942 100-0 100-7 
1925 2%... 2 9,511,008 | 88, 223,328 80-8 103-1 
1924, ss... 9,406,733 | 81,762,083 74-9 109-0 
5) 5 ee 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 89-3 111-8 
1922) ee 18,158,932 |105, 181,416 96-3 108-4 
SAYA Inge es 10,928,039 | 77,665,614 71-1 128-6 
1920... 8 wot 10,805, 846 | 86,303,601 79-0 143-8 


The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was higher by 90.4 per cent than in 
1934, and was also higher than in 1933 or 1932. 
With these exceptions, the total was less than 
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in any other year of the record; as already 
stated, the average index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials was also lower 
in 1985 than in previous years of this record 
except 1988 and 1932. 





The Department of Education of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta has recently published its 
twenty-ninth annual report covering the year 
ending June 30, 1984. The report shows that 
936 male teachers holding first class certifi- 
cates received an average salary of $1,377.86; 
1,629 female teachers holding first class certi- 
ficates received an average salary of $996,55; 
801 male teachers with second class certificates 
received an average salary of $909.13; 2,438. 
female teachers with second class certificates: 
received an average salary of $872.12; 13 third 
class male teachers received an average salary 
of $701.54; 28 third class female teachers re- 
ceived an average salary of $682.41; 48 male 
vocational teachers received an average salary 


of $2,387.85; while 18 female vocational 
teachers received an average salary of 
$1,906.78. 





UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1935, summarized the em- 
ployment situation as follows: — 

There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment between July 22 and August 26. 
The estimated number of insured persons in 
employment increased by 43,000. 

The most marked improvement during the 
month occurred in the coal mining industry, 
but employment also improved in iron and 
steel manufacture, general engineering, ship- 
building and ship repairing, motor vehicle, 
cycle and aircraft manufacture, the building, 
furniture, pottery and wool textile industries, 
cotton preparing, spinning, etc., and cocoa, 
chocolate and sugar confectionery manufac- 
ture. There was also a substantial reduction 
in the numbers registered as temporarily stop- 
ped in the jute industry, following the end of 
local holidays. On the other hand there was 
a further decline in employment in most of 
the clothing trades and in the linen industry, 
and there was also some falling off in cotton 
manufacturing (weaving, etc.), artificial silk 
yarn spinning, dock and harbour service, the 
distributive trades, and glass bottle making. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland the percentage 
unemployed at August 26, 1935 (including 
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those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 15-0, as compared 
with 15-4 at July 22, 1935, and with 16-5 at 
August 20, 1984. The percentage wholly un- 
employed at August 26, 1985, was 12:4, as com- 
pared with 12-3 at July 22, 1935; while the 
percentage temporarily stopped was 2:6, as 
compared with 3-1. For males alone the per- 
centage at August 26, 1985, was 17-1 and fo 
females, 9-6; the corresponding percentages av 
July 22, 1935, were 17-6 and 9-5. 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at August 26, 1935, was 10,424,000. This was 
43,000 more than a month before, and 244,000 
more than a year before. 


At August 26, 1985, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,533,259 wholly unem- 
ployed, 334,419 temporarily stopped, and 
80,286 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 1,947,964. This was 24,977 less 
than a month before, and 188,614 less than a 
year before. The total included 1,537,022 men, 
70,483 boys, 282,312 women, and 58,147 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
860,684 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 733,652 insured persons with applica- 
tions for unemployment allowances; 211,447 
insured persons (including 23,102 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age), not in receipt 
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of insurance benefit or unemployment. allow- 

ances, and 142,181 uninsured persons. In Great 

Britain and Northern Ireland the total number 

of persons on the Registers of Employment 

Exchanges at August 26, 19385, was 2,022,450. 
United States 

Manufacturing Industries—An increase of 
180,000 workers on the pay rolls of the manu- 
facturing industries regularly surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and a decline of 
25,000 in the non-manufacturing industries re- 
sulted in an estimated net employment gain 
of 155,000 persons in August, as compared 
with July. 

Weekly wage disbursements in the manu- 
facturing industries are estimated to have in- 
creased by $8,900,000. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries, weekly pay rolls declined by 
$900,000, leaving a net increase in the total 
weekly pay rolls of the industries reporting 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of $8,000,000. 

Factory employment rose by 2°8 per cent 
and pay rolls by 6:7 per cent. Of the 90 in- 
dustries surveyed, 68 showed increases in the 
number of workers employed and 72 showed 
pay roll gains. Despite the employment de- 
cline shown in the combined total for the 17 
non-manufacturing industries, 10 individual in- 
dustries in this group showed employment 
increases and 8 showed advances in pay rolls. 

Increases in factory employment and pay 
rolls are usual in August, gains having been 
shown for each year since 1919 with but one 
exception (1930). Increases in pay rolls have 
been reported in all but two instances (1930 
and 1931). The gain of 2-8 per cent in factory 
employment is slightly more pronounced than 
previous August gains and has been exceeded 
during the past 16 years in only two instances 
(1922 and 1933). The increase of 6-7 per cent 
in pay rolls has been exceeded in only one 
instance, 1933. 

Gains in factory employment in August, 
1935, were shown in both the durable and 
non-durable goods groups. Employment in 
the non-durable goods group increased 3-9 per 
cent while the durable goods group showed a 
gain of 1-6 per cent. The August employ- 
ment index for the non-durable goods group 
(94-0) indicates that for every 1,000 workers 
employed during the index-base _ pericd, 
1923-25, 940 were employed in August, 1935, 
while the employment index for the durable 
goods group (70:4) indicates that for every 
1,000 employed in 1923-25, 704 were on factory 
pay rolls. 

The expansion in employment was widely 
distributed. Among the more important in- 
dustries in which gains in employment were 
shown were blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills, electrical machinery, foundries and 
machine shops, furniture, sawmills, millwork, 


silk goods, knit goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, men’s and women’s clothing, boots and 
shoes, canning, book and job printing, and 
petroleum refining. 

Industries of major importance in which 
decreases in employment were shown over the 
month interval were automobiles, cotton 
goods, slaughtering and meat packing, news- 
papers, and chemicals. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Gains in 
employment were reported in 10 of the 17 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed month- 
ly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in- 
creased pay rolls in 8 industries. The most 
pronounced increase in employment (5:2 per 
cent) was in bituminous coal mining while 
gains ranging from 2-6 per cent to 3-6 per 
cent were shown in brokerage, crude-petroleum 
producing, private building construction, and 
metalliferous mining. The outstanding de- 
crease In employment from July to August 
(21-7 per cent) was in the anthracite mining 
industry. The decreases in the remaining in- 
dustries were 2:6 per cent or less. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TrabDE—HEmploy- 
ment in wholesale trade showed a slight gain 
in August. Reports received from 14,374 
wholesale establishments showed a net in- 
crease of 0-8 per cent over the month interval. 
Among the more important lines of wholesale 
trade in which improvement was shown were: 
dry goods and apparel, 2-2 per cent; electrical 
goods, 1:9 per cent; machinery, equipment 
and supplies, 1:2 per cent; automotive pro- 
ducts, 1 per cent; chemicals and drugs, 0:6 
per cent; hardware, 0-3 per cent; and as- 
semblers and country wholesale buyers of 
agricultural products showed a seasonal in- 
crease of 11-1 per cent. 

Based on reports supplied by 45,465 
retail establishments employing 692,657 work- 
ers in August, 1985, there was a decrease of 
1-9 per cent in number of workers over the 
month interval, The general merchandising 
group, composed of department variety, gen- 
eral merchandising, and mail-order houses 
showed a falling-off of 3:3 per cent. Other 
important lines of retail trade in which de- 
clines were shown were: food 1-2 per cent; 
automotive, 0:5 per cent; apparel, 6 per cent. 
The group comprising the retail building 
material dealers showed a gain of 0°6 per cent 
in number of workers from July to August, 
and furniture and household goods establish- 
ments reported an increase of 0-3 per cent. 


Pustic Urinirms—The electric light and 
power and manufactured gas industry reported 
an increase of 1-1 per cent in employment 
from July to August, marking the sixth con- 
secutive month in which gains have been 
registered. The telephone and telegraph in- 
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dustry also reported a small gain in number 
of workers over the month interval. Employ- 
ment in the electric railroad and motor bus 
operation and maintenance industry declined 
0-4 per cent from July to August. 


Service INpustries.—Among the service in- 
dustries surveyed, the largest percentage gain 
in employment (3-1 per cent) was shown in 
brokerage firms. Two additional industries 
reported small increases, year-round hotels 0-4 
per cent, and banks 0-3 per cent. The dyeing 
and cleaning industry reported a seasonal de- 
crease of 2-6 per cent and laundries and insur- 
ance companies reported declines of 0-3 per 
cent and 0-1 per cent, respectively. 


Mrnina.—Three of the 5 mining industries 
reported increased employment from July to 
August. Bituminous coal mines reported a 
gain of 5:2 per cent in number of workers 
coupled with a gain of 29-7 per cent in pay 
rolls. These gains indicate a partial recovery 
from the sharply reduced operations in the 
preceding month. Crude-petroleum produc- 


ing firms reported an expansion of 2-8 per 
cent in employment over the month interval 
and metalliferous mines reported a gain of 
2-6 per cent. In the remaining 2 industries 
decreases in employment were shown, quar- 
ries reporting 0-3 per cent fewer employees 
in August than in July while anthracite mines 
reported a further decline of 21-7 per cent in 
number of workers from the July level. 


BuILDING CoNSTRUCTION——Continuing the 
expansion which began in March of this year, 
employment in the private building construc- 
tion industry increased 3-6 per cent from July 
to August and pay rolls increased 4-4 per 
cent. These percentages are based on reports 
supplied by 9,815 contractors employing 86,682 
workers in August, 1935. The employees re- 
ported are engaged in erecting, altering, and 
repairing buildings, exclusive of projects fin- 
anced by the Public Works Administration or 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds, 
regular appropriations of Federal, State, and 
local governments, or loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


T HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and _ construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Coun- 
cil was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 


1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It 
is also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924 provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district, or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour GazeTre of June, 1930, p. 652. 
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The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following:— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Gov- 
ernor in Council may otherwise provide, or, 
except in cases of emergency, as may be ap- 
proved by the Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


In addition to the schedule of fair wages 


and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. a 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom: of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 


books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract unttil he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of tthe wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latiter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contract. are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to.deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

The Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information re- 
garding the contracts awarded by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
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wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. During the past 
month, statements were received in the De- 
partment of Labour showing that the follow- 
ing contracts, containing fair wages condi- 
tions, have been recently executed by the 
Government of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


During the month of August, the Depart- 
ment of Finance awarded the following con- 
tracts under the Supplementary Public Works 
Construction Act, 1935 (all of which were sub- 
ject to the “B” labour conditions above re- 
ferred to), for railway equipment for the 
Canadian National Railway Company and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, re- 
spectively :— 


Canadian National Railway Company’s Orders: 
aittian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


250 automobile cars 
80 sand cars 
The ere Car Co., Ltd., New Glasgow, 
250 gondola cars 
200 refrigerator cars 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., 
Ont.:— 
8 steel snow ploughs 
150 automobile cars 
pemeey, Locomotive Works, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q.:— 
5 Locomotives, northern type 4-8-4, class 
U-4-A 
5 Locomotives, northern type 4-8-4, class 
Locomotive 


U-2-D 
Canadian Works, 
Ont.:— 
5 Locomotives, Mikado type 2-8-2, class S-4-B 


Canadian National Railway Car Shops:— 
250 refrigerator cars. 


Hamilton, 


Kingston, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s Orders:— 
seas Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


40 box cars 
National Steel Car Corporation Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont.:— 
100 steel hopper cars 
170 gondola cars 
150 refrigerator cars 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded during September 
by the Department of Indian Affiairs to Grant- 
Holden-Graham Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., for the 
manufacture of heavy flannel shirts and boy’s 
and men’s tweed trousers, which contracts 
contained the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Erection of a Caretaker’s Cottage at the 
Eastern Entrance to Jasper National Park, 
Alberta. Name of contractor, Mr. George 
MacKay, Edmonton, Alberta. Date of con- 
tract, September 18, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$5,306. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 
Black smiitheitss.cee ances ek! plead on" 0 673 
Boilermakers—shop rate........... 0 70 
Boilermakers—erection and install- 
EVA NE Ge ple ton Geen ee 0 80 
Brick and hollow tilelayers and 
IMASONS MA ALM oe bre aie Oe caw as 1 00 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 
Cement: finishersincies osc. acs conte 0 60 
Concrete mixer operator—gas or 
SLO CME 5, CR te gts Sach idle aot Rove 0 50 
Derrick and hoist engineers— 
Hilectric and gas. .....:.s2...0.- 0 50 
ISLPUDINM ONE 3 sets, ates aa etc eoe eset 0 60 
PACTUTIN DR St ae crapicmuton senor 0 90 
PPM MINN LS ana veges yh onerous ors 0 55 
TOISCEPICIONSS jaye on otsah doormen & 0 85 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 
Hollow metal workers—erectors... 0 75 
Kalamein iron workers—erectors... 0 75 
eS DOUTErS:,. 4 eons es. «EO 0 45 
Icathers,metalir, gv. cdc. d+ sks 0 75 


Machinist Sis set seck tins gations. 
Marble setters and tile setters....... 
Mastic floor layers— 
Spreaders and layers............. 
Rubbers and finishers............ 


Dike Ce Ov ve > 6 6 0 eee be @ sis #8 Sere 6 ere 


Plasterers’ helpers................-- 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers. 
Powdepmeone. . stasis; ac ees 
Roofers, slate and tile.............. 
Roofers, composite................ 
Roofers, felt and gravel (man in 

CHATS) Was ake Oia ete ocean 
Sheet metal workers:.............. 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 
Steam shovelengineers............ 
Steam shovelcranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 


MIG AMIOCOT ee emit e aeceks sie cy stg ck 
Terrazzotayers..fiie0 . fi). Lee 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
Terrazzo Machine operators........ 
Marble and tile-setters’ helpers.... 


QO GO 00 00 GO GO GO CO 00 00 G0 000000 860600 0000 000000000000 92900000000 §89B00000 )§=6000 00 00 00 GD 00 GO 00 BD CO oO cooo0co) 60 GO G0 CO 


Cooroooroorcoeoo cocoerooocoo ocococ Koo 


ASADPSENMWMSMOSAND WOOAMonoyy LPwwW0 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of the Eastern Gateway Registra- 
tion Building, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 


Name of contractor, Mr. George MacKay, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Date of contract, July 25, 
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1935. Amount of contract, $8,960. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also inserted in 
this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 


modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a new quay wall to widen 
Pier No. 1 on the west side of Quebec Har- 
bour, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ogilvie Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 3, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $734,202.73. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 70 8 
Cement finishers<ousk. spe nee 0 50 8 
IPIASTCTORS) Gime oo ican ase kgek bios 0 70 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Roofers, sheet metal..............- 0 55 8 
PUB Per Ree Pee eee oneness cee 0 45 8 
Blacksmithen were wes ok ee es 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ io Fe | Sez Gat 0 40 8 
Carpenters. . Yee 0 50 8 
Hloctriciang| sett .cs sod ree 0 55 8 
IPaINteTS a... ais Petes. «Dect tein 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
WUADOUTETS: eeepc Arcee tke = 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Drivers. seo eon 0 35 8 
Motor truckidrivers. «0.04.0. 0--«4- 5 0 40 8 





N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current prac- 
tice, the working hours of any class of workers are less than 
48 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Demolition of Shed No. 27, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
3, 1935. Amount of contract, $5,500. The fair 
wages schedule shown immediately above was 
also included in this contract. 


Construction of a machinery building at 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Delphe 
Maranda, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$97,458.25. The fair wages schedule shown 
above was also included in this contract. 


Construction of a bituminous Macadam road 
for the diversion of Gilmour Hill, Wolfe’s 
Cove; P.Q:°* Name of contractor, Ludger 
Lemieux, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 3, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$22,665.90. The fair wages schedule shown 
above was also included in this contract. 


Repairs to wooden wharves at Pointe a 
Carcy, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Amedee 


Demers, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 13, 1935. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $85,000. The fair wages schedule 
shown above was also included in this con- 
tract. 


Repairs to the concrete surface of Grain 
Elevator No. 2, Princess Louise Docks, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Concrete Re- 
pairs, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 13, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $34,995.70. The fair wages sche- 
dule shown above was also included in this 
contract. 


Reconstruction of Laurier Pier, Montreal, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Atlas Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 3, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$288,439. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per month 
and board 
Dredge Crews— 
GAptarns ones sate careers $200 00 | customary 
Mngineeringe. |e Aes... BER 200 00 hours 
(CRANCINEN A. oy cee. eee Cee 150 00 ~ 
Assistant cranemen.............. 70 00 s 
‘Biremaned)) 22,33 wt tht ck 228 65 00 fs 
OG Dante. ceed een ore 55 00 if 
Watchman. Vidic os. 5s uats Sate 50 00 fe 
Floating Derrick Crews— 
ENP Ince? .. ssc. aces ave eae 160 00 < 
Assistant engineer................ 125 00 xe 
Firemans te. \. tobe hetotieg 65 00 a 
Deck ands. ¢sateb «caer ctaosins 50 00 ba 
Oiler. ca... GR rein. cease 60 00 es 
Dede esm en... asi fico beac 60 60 ¢ 
Watchinane.. 2oie.. a) cocks ea 60 00 ss 
Tug Crews— 
Captain ys PE ee a! See ee, 150 00 g 
HUNGINCET vette eatee Ce te 125 00 je 
iprernsint ap. Rept. Ree .. Sees, 1% 65 00 se 
Deck Hands A9h co he tee tee e 55 00 da 
Watchman... 8:7... SPL eee, & 50 00 1 
Cools... eee Se Sien..) cee 40 00 BA 
General Trades— 
per hour per day 
DAW CT Wee ee na eee cloak raeae nc $1 25 8 
Steam shovelengineer........... 0 85 8 
Driver, horse and cart........... 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon......... 0 75 8 
“PGAHISUETSIR, . ce toast etd. ais 0 40 8 
"PLUCKICEI VEL. Ca. Sal Cerio a ote 0 45 8 
Crane men on steam shovel...... 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers.......... 0 80 8 
Hileetreianss.4 i) ao eke oe 0 70 8 
Carpenters... fvids ass: eae caietehent 0 70 8 
Bilscksmrtlis See. 329 ore 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers rae f 0 70 8 
Rigger gers scares dt. Sak eerad: oS 0 50 8 
Brushimen:.g-. sehen eee es 0 50 8 
Cement finishers... .waccieaaeeee 0 60 8 
Compressor operator............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas..... 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer, steam............ 0 65 8 
Hojstiengineer,'easie).02 ace. 0 55 8 
Diver's .helperaitse. 2c eteetdte 0 50 8 
WiITSMaNee wo Me cae coats ole ee 0 50 Peds: 
Powderman! 41.20 ae 0 45 8 
Darul manner das ets. oteeh ehh ee 0 45 8 
Roofer, tar and gravel........... 0 45 8 
Mruektdriver-tloe....coueneed +e 0 45 8 
Lia bOurers, nxect vices. ecm ote 0 40 8 
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Reconstruction of the Sutherland Pier, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Name of contractors, the BE. G. M. des Pi oe ups gears 
rade or class of la 
Cape Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- scsieagace vey APN on ahh sled 
tract, September 24, 1935. Amount of con- than than 
tract, $711,000.00. The foregoing fair wages per hour | per day 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. yacnetndihs: Sih ddaaceiaeedios Siok . be i 
1 ii hase A ES ha Re 
Reconstruction of Windmill Point Wharf PUCS ane Bellow tile layers and 0 70 g 
(continuation of), Montreal, P.Q. Name of i iow ao me pe eee. ; po : 
. , sae Sees. SLI. 
contractors, Dufresne Construction Co., Ltd., Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Montreal, pry Date of contract Sept. 16 Concrete mixer operators—gas..... Q 45 8 
’ : > Concrete mixer operators—steam.. 0 50 8 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately Derrick and hoist engineers (other 
$1,313,268.00.""A fair wages schedule. was in-  j,hanonstesl erection).-...-..... ~ : 
serted in the contract as follows:— Misetricians |. 08:0... 4. oi. .ne<0. 0 65 8 
mot ae Oh PE iis. 0 45 8 
ACDINISUS eee ee sca oh eRe eats: 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers............200: 0 45 8 
Rates Hours Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
not less not more Powdermen).. 08.0... ¥.cseeee. 0 45 8 
than than Rie POT she TET FUMIE dei pcostes sa 0 50 8 
———_——__— Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
_per hour per day Sen —— engineers............ 0 85 8 
team shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.. $0 65 8 Steam shovel firemen........... wil, 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... 0 50 8 Stonemasons. Wei ee.. o: cancun 0 70 8 
Cement: Fintshersig ..ccc0: o.0c er wee 0 60 8 Structural steel erectors............ 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 TPexmsterey er oS LS... eae 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 Dabourers §5 OH. Fee oe. Beck gas 0 40 8 
Pamytens. ... 7.0» «EOE LeeO See 0 60 8 Brushimentitirecc. vac .0 se cicgneen ee 0 50 8 
II@CELICIANG OF woe ete oee Oo ie 0 70 8 
a ag ibanieey £ pve nating ac 0 40 8 _ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
Driver’ t a ha 4 Cart......- 2.5. 4 ue : ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
eee iid and wagon........... 0 40 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
k drivers...........0.0.. ; : 
oe 0-70 3 Dredging work in Harbour, Montreal, P.Q. 
sis spe aon ane Dien ie : “M : Name of contractors, General Dredging Con- 
Hoist engineers—gasoline. os ee 0 55 8 tractors, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
ay vette eee eeee on : tract, September 3, 1935. Amount of contract, 
DrsUeeiners \cetett-.:ho-.:4. 40 0 45 8 approximately $1,000,000. The General Fair 
Eupebeaers YE AN ened“) - «= Hie an 8 Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Diversishelpers sspes tke es. 0 50 8 
or per day DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
OCkstenGersesndoaday iets est ss - 4 50 8 P : 
per hour Contracts on Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
Assistant to lock tender............ 0 40 8 oly 
Men working under compressed air modelling, ete.) 
Baa ae a woiedegoinae per shift hours Erection of a standard Radio Station at 
Min. interval, 2 hour......... iy 4 50 8 Fort Smith, N.W.T. Name of contractor, Mr. 
P abies Man see! to 29 lbs— 5°00 6 J. A. Buchanan, Edmonton, Alberta. Date of 
BESS, Le contract, September 21, 1935. Amount of 
im. mbtervewt2 hours... tee. 5 50 4 2 Sa 
Pcs cure fhe ae lbs ca tele contract, $8,600.00. A fair wages schedule was 
Min. interval, 3 hours.. 6 00 3 inserted in the contract as follows:— 
Pressure from 40 lbs. to 45 [bs.— 
Min. interval, 4 hours.......... 6 50 2 
Rae ahd Ec cbtile Fehr 
of wages of labour 
Shift foreman.........-.....2. 00+ 0 50 . Trade or class of labour not less | not more 
Motor truck driver with 1 to 2 ton| per hour per day 
truck 1 45 8 as nee 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers pe aeen. 38. sss cceeds $0 90 8 
N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
ing hours of any "class of workers is less than 48 per week such  Hilectri¢ians.$...02.0%. oo. cincwuweewes 0 75 8 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. Sate OPSTAtOLS— LAS... 6. ..sss eee em , 3 8 
USD OURCES:. bts oe.s as ba eR 8 
Construction of additional work on a former ee ees ‘ae - 
contract for protective work against sifting of Motor truck driver................ 0 50 8 
fil; : : malay N IPIRRSUOTONS 69s We. Misi «lc «.sigteratarera talib 0 90 8 
ing material supporting Grain evator NO. Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
3 between Tarte and Laurier Piers, Montreal, Roofers—felt and gravel........... a : 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Angus Robertson  Stonemasons................se+0+-+- 0 90 8 
Ltd.,- Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, a ae and wagon ....... : re 
September 3, 1935. Amount of ‘contract, Painters.................sceseeeee 0 65 8 
$21,710.53. A fair wages schedule was inserted Ble er go Hes : 
in the contract as follows:— Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 R 
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Re-wiring the Armoury at Cobourg, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Thos. J. Mitchell & Co., 
Cobourg, Ont. Date of contract, September 
20, 1935. Amount of contract, $2,249.00. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
BISEtLICIans eee oe hate ee se sa $0 65 8 
Caepenters i. eres fe = nee des 0 60 8 
P-LASEOTCLS, «ten Ger Maso diaw bean snk 0 80 8 
Plasterers” helperss..s..c. + ts 2+ << 0 40 8 
LUADOULErS..: 3h eee ee etieieis sen ees 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers and truck..... 1 40 8 
Motor tric Griviensss. sree ek ee 0 40 8 
‘Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
MRGATINSUCL. ct ene te cists coe tien Weiersne a 0 35 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work” 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. : 


Insulation and built-up roofing on the Ad- 
ministration Building at Project No. 42, Bar- 
riefield, Ont. Name of contractors, Graves 
Bros., Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 
24, 1935. Amount of contract, $2,900.00. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per day 


Man in charge of roofers............ $0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Dabour ers Ye 2) Cee a Oe ie 0 35 8 





Installation of a heating system in the 
Armoury at Charlottetown, P.E.J. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Currie & Murnaghan, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1935. Amount of contract, $4,- 
750.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Cement finishers wm. ne vee nee 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 45 8 
ITectrician. 4.20. fe tec eres hee 0 60 8 
Lia OUTCTS:. «oe ee. Bo ae beets ete 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers...............- 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 60 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
“T Gamsterst. i Seb. Bees Cosas ones 0 35 8 


—_——— eee 


N.B.—AI1 44-hour week. 


Erection of a steel water tank at Dartmouth 
Air Station, Eastern Passage, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Horton Steed Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, September 21, 
1935. Amount of contract, $5,660.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Hoist engineer—gasoline........... $0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
abouts :.32. sete sesh abhor 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers...........0.:% 0 55 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a coal shelter at the Joint 
Service Magazine, Bedford Basin, N.S. Name 
of contractors, MacDonald Construction Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, Sept. 26, 
1935. Amount of contract, $4,952.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Structural steel workers............ $0 65 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—2as... i200... 6065 0 50 8 
Cement mixer operator—gas or 
electrics: bik Reds Ree eee 0 45 8 
Cement mixer operator—steam..... 0 50 8 
Carpenters: 4.382 accent ees 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Ligbouters 2). Sane et 5s eed 0 35 8 
Motor'truckidriver i=). . poceRaee. 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
"NeAmisters POR tee. crear ened S 0 35 8 
Painters yey) Goer ee eee oie aye wictater: 0 55 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts IN Group “B” (MANUFACTURE OF 
SUPPLIES, ETC.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 

awarded by the 

Defence during the month of September, 1985, 


Department of National 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B’ 
labour conditions above referred to:— 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 


Shrinking of Drilleed s.0.4,. «4 
Avro tutor air frames......... 


Hughes & Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. 








AGrOplanes: (4) owiec rae oe Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, P.Q. 

AGroplaness: POG Ae... o: Meesd Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Seaplane... 2... MW ths cess thie West Coast Salvage & Con- 
os ae Co., Vancouver, 

Anikle Boots. .Sie AY: «. siertose on A. E. Wry-Standard, Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

Ankle Boots... fi.)........0. Agton Shoe Co., Acton Vale, 

Ankle" Bootsy ghee... c+ ckoce HKudore Fournier, Plessisville, 


.Q. 
igo Laroche Co., Ste. Croix, 


iO} 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


‘(Greaucoate 7, cfs .. 24 Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Shirts? eC eee se Sterling Shirt & Overall Ltd., 


Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 


Alterations to jackets......... Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Service trousers.............. Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q 
SerseJackets A. BIN ce Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
J. E. Roebuck, Midland, Ont. 
Jones Tent & Awning Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
eee Mfg. Co., St. Johns, 


a 
Stautet-Debbie Ltd., Galt, 
t 


nt. 

Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

peeity Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 


nt. 

Sterling Shirt & Overall Co., 
Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q. 
Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Code Felt & Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Perth, Ont. 


Single circular tents.......... 
CWircular*tentse-2s. eee: oe 


Sweater jackets.............. 
Sweater jackets.............. 
Service shirts. 4g). ...0... 
Woollen mitts. 28a). ...:ch . 


Insoles for rubber boots....... 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of September, 1935, for various 
classes of manufactured supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour con- 
ditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, can-|___ 
elllena: CLOHAR. cis cigecincbe «oe Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc...|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Neeldecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 

nt. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Oxford Woollen Mills, Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 

Marl bag fittings? 9 ..0......)oce- F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings............. Chas. A. Duff, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mail bag fittingst-®...... 4004: Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail bag fittings’... 20s. J. A. Mayer, Montreal, P.Q. 


Mailbag fittings®.?.... .cntois: Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Stamping machines, etc...... begahaened Works Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

CALS. icociak eee es oped tae Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pusiic Works DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building at Pacific Highway, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Baynes & Horie, Van- 
couver, BIC. Date of contract, August 30, 
1985. Amount of contract, $33,102.00 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Cement finishers? @......%......+.; 0 75 8 
DLONCUISSONS! sow aces soe bass : 1 10 8 
Stonecutters (granite).............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 110 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Mathers wmnetalincien. a. «0.5 Aymorenens ators 1 00 8 
Plasterers. Sete. 1 00 8 
Plasterers shelpers.. . cscs cam hearse. 0 624 8 
Painters and glaziers....... Sais on 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
GCHRICIANS: occ: «Usk «eee: ae 1 00 8 
TE GDOULETS epic diceed Aust es aks Se 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
"Peamstere ers: Tac ees ee eee 0 45 8 
Motorbruek @rivier, ia. ccd4-> oan. 0 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing nours of any class are less than 48 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


‘Construction of Dyke No. 1, Sapperton Par, 
Fraser River, New Westminster District, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, August 28, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,740.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pilevdrivieri@rensan......4.. 00s ese $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Pile driverimmane: 2 PF... es. 0 90 8 
hhabourersercvssec vce ce vewteer rs 0 45 8 
PS OOUMMAAT gekeyias oe cars: cs seni anus 0 90 8 
IBErLcOMnaneetre th aes meer cee 0 90 8 
Piemonte cede ccs ine ace 0 65 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
Derrickmanse wenn. Oo ak ons ed oes 0 90 8 





Construction of a public building at Rexton, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. Somers & 
Ramsay, Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1985. Amount of contract $9,232.00 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishets...22...°¢3 32.52 .. 0 50 8 
Stonemasons.A. ... chee tgepey pee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... ON55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
athens emetal-eeee seen t ce 0 50 8 
elastencnsm:) tes se eet bance clea: 0 70 8 
Plasterers: helpenstayn. « . feicceuccwn.s 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers...:........... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... ee: 0 55 8 
Bilectmicienss, F<. fe ones 0 55 8 
Mabourers4er weet, eee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Peamsters.. gee es ws dada ke hee 2 0 30 8 
Metortruck’drivers....° irs sens. : 0 35 8 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Catharines, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
James R. Stork, St. Catharines, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $41,350.70 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
@ement iiishercue cece cee 0 60 8 
Stonemasons 255... te See. ee 0 90 8 
StOnecuttens eon.c-pag aileron ome 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers... sadee ones 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Merrazzoddyers.. -.\1ok ta. - so. eee 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters..........2.. 0 90 8 
Lathers metal oascc . We secge oe ee 0 70 8 
PIR SUCRENS:.4 in alls thee ek Leah 0 90 8 
Riasterers’ helpersy cots .dennsccmee 0 45 8 
Painters and iwlaziers.- > sole... ees 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
HLCCELICIANS 8-5 cual cane & Meee 0 70 8 
Eabourersect terete tek chee nee ae 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Mesamstier. | hi wee ae oer ane 0 40 8 
Motor truck Urivet-...o-40ccc0 he 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Construction of a concrete Protection Wall, 
at Boucherville, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
A. Lacroix, Ltee, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 5, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $14,397.32. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 55 8 
Hoist engineer—gas................ 0 45 8 
Firemanties jn sat fee Liss 5 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
Blackenitith 2. ae eee oe 0 45 8 
Carpenters. (nic. oe Cn 0 50 8 
Labourers he ree 6 Ph cn 0 30 8 
Driver, horse angcartmyees..).... 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers). = 2cen cate ae EE oe 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver. ).. 9.200... 0 35 8 


Construction of a reinforcement of northern 
breakwater at Dingwall, Victoria Co., NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Walter L. Ball, 
Cheticamp, N.S. Date of contract, September 
19, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$32,230. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Boatmient’.. 7. 22.2 R20o, SR $0 30 8 
Hoist operator—gas................ 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam....... 5... 0 55 8 
Labourers.<cccucr eee 0 30 8 
Motor truck’drivers!/?.2. 229s bo. 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart.............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Machine drill operators............ 0 40 8 
Drivers... A088 ee 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, adze, 
HUGErL Cte AEM ewes se 0 374 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Lower 
Caraquet, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Wil- 
lard A. Smith, Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 24, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $18,752. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
: not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoisting engineer—steam.......... $0 55 8 
Hoisting engineer—gas or elec...... 0 45 8 
Blacksmuithpne. sadn kOe Oc ee 0 45 8 
Labourersto3 Mi... Patt. fame ies «: 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and Cart. .:....5....- 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
"Teamistensss teenie. Jaen ote be > 0 30 8 
Motoritruek driversnena E-Motte.. .. 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
adZe). os dare be dich cderiat en. 0 373 8 
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Construction of an extension to the revet- 
ment wall and dredging in front thereof, Owen 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Wm. Bermingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 24, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $46,420.75. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 55 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
IEP OMT ANY 6B, icra Miss d oie ee tte ae. ee 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
ADA VOL), SOI Be WMO ts sr oak ce 1 10 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools interchangeably as broad- 

axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

RAZO) MON, Medias a eeee kee SRE 0 50 8 
MA DOUCTS Ab aa ee: Siva hehe Le 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers.................- 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
POTIVER «5 ote Pa eas er oe nae 0 40 8 
Motortruck driver... -08htes- 0 45 8 
Driver and motor truck, 1% to 2 tons 1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Blaeksrinitns, wet ees ic hae oe 0 55 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Rouyn, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Hill-Clark-Francis, 
Ltd., Noranda, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 9, 1985. Amount of contract, $37,089.54 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator......... ERG $0 45 8 
Cemient iishers® <5. seer ecules 0 55 8 
Stonemasons......... pete Perel Pte ge | 0 70 8 
Stone cutters:. eae tka)... neb Gee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers®..:........... 0 65 8 
Man in charge roofers, felt and 
STAV EL yn ee eee 0 50 8 
@rmagzo lay Crs. SOMe ct. cscs ca oe 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
AALDErSs TCG AM. COP oe sc stunes,+0 0 eae 0 60 8 
IPIAStOEers. f. onc. os +s cc Re ee 0 70 8 
Paintersiand Claziersserche. «seine: 0-55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Electricians) he). Ses Oa 0 65 8 
iA bourerst EGR ee, Ah Bee es 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and’eart..........00. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
TORIVELS oe Os cies oe 0 40 8 
Motor truclodrivers’s*. <3 Shs. 30... 0 45 8 


Completion of construction of a 1,200 foot 
section and the rectification of a 1,525 foot 
section of the rubble mound breakwater in 
Main Harbour North, Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Chambers, McQuigge & Mc- 
Caffrey Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
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contract, August 28, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $95,000.50. A fair wages sched- 
ule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per month 
with board 
CRUSSCADEAINS = APEM. Cotsen tala oe *$145 to $180 
Chief Marine Engineer—Class2.... $170 00 
Second ‘ ue aan e 140 00 
Chief a 4 Eats 165 00 
Second “ ee seieS 130 00 
Chief ee ¢ any 150 00 
Second “ eS eer ae) 120 00 
Chief marine engineer on vessels re- 
quiring less than 4th class certi- 
(SEGES seer ael es OB 9 che Aen RUAN hae 135 00 
rerman. od. 8 ee es ok kB Soot ok 65 00 
Oiloree ei ee ne ane |e 65 00 
Deck handg Se oo eee. oe 50 00 
(Cocker nr ween ae nae ONE 80 00 
per hour per day 
Shovel operatom @.. wee. elon $0 90 8 
Shoveleranenvany. 2203.2. .205)2024 0 65 8 
DMOVEL UTeMIADA Hy .. 0.51. . sees eek 0 55 8 
Derrick runner—steam............. 0 65 8 
Derrick runner—gas or elec........ 0 55 8 
Derrick fireman sy. Ss ee yee eee 0 45 8 
Dinkeysengineer:a.26 AN. Movie ee 0 60 8 
Paledriverioremans. 026) 1. eee 0 873 8 
Piledriver engineer................. 0 75 8 
Piledriver crews. . cer 6 ree 28ST 0 45 8 
IGDOUECES conc. coe aes 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths... toate rite weer ec 0 65 8 
Pow derimen Sone (a eee ae 0 55 8 
Drill rumners—machine............ 0 50 8 
Priver,horse and: carts. . 5.205... 65 0 60 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
MPCATORTErS ieee. Re. Jie Ie Te 0 40 8 
Motor truck driversic §.22 My... Use. 0 45 8 
Carpenters. 55 ce duk bo..s, teeter. «03 0 70 8 
per month 
and board 
Cainp OOK ser: caer sass eek $80 00 


*According to nominal horse-power of vessels as described 
in classification of the National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers of Canada. 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 
ments, Bonaventure, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Maurice LeBlanc, Bonaventure, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 29, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,759.70. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

BGS mb ae Ro ls paces semen $0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, auger, X-cut 

SE) Se a Pree 0 374 8 

Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 55 8 

Dirlironmershy. aia.) .. hitdhnseee 0 40 8 

BOORTINNOKS 2 a. . tec + a yatem ee 0 30 8 

Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 

Compressor operator............+65 0 40 8 

MEOUOE ULUCK CHINEL +. «xs. s ic nia pois nar 0 35 8 

MR erat etet cee «oo oso SSR 1 00 8 

UNO TROT Sey MeN «<6: sued go areysravatete 0 30 8 

Pep SCCT STR VATS sv «: <0 0 ne siioerets 0 30 8 
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Installation of a water tube boiler and 
mechanical stoker at the central heating plant 
at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. Name 
of contractors, E. Leonard & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont. Date of contract, September 3, 
1935. Amount of contract, $24,192. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmith), (23, Songer Gee $0 65 8 
Carpenter: .t. Me Mee wees see Ue 0 70 8 
@Wement finisher’ 9...) feos eb sees 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
a DOUreE.. 1. Ue ee... ode at ae ee 0 40 8 
Motor truck and driver............ 1 45 8 
Motor truckdtiver.....is::.s5065) 0 45 8 
Structural iron worker............. 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
a CAMStCR 3. Mees.» disks 6 IRE 0 40 8 
Pipe layer and caulker............. 0 55 8 
Steam#fitter’ .ie weal. Lae sy ON 0 80 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at White- 
wood, Sask. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. J. 
Merrifield, Wolseley, Sask. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1935. Amount of contract, $7,993, 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Genrent fimishers..; 5.0.8. > asesn- he 0 55 8 
SCOUCINASONSS Tee ee eee 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
atherseimetalastes) oaaet ss eee 0 70 8 
Plasterers. csc cco et 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ nelpers’...0¢ 4... 00 seek 0 423 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Peete cians, AM. dos ceveenee 0 75 8 
Ea DOURETS. iL. .:) 5 RMR bt oe eee 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
‘eanmster.’. -oeeomn, .. oa 0 35 8 
Motorstruckidrivéri:: 265. .02 eee 0 40 8 





Construction of an entomological building 
at Belleville, Ont. Name of contractors, Ross- 
Meagher Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1985. Amount of contract, $81,797 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Insulation-workersteess: = otha eek $0 65 8 
Blacksmiths 40s, 8 Ss Fe 0 55 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers and 

INASONS MOR ers ou von 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cement finishers...... ent 8 sie oe 0 60 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators—gas or 

CLECs Po OD, ee Be obs gn deh 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators—steam.. 0 60 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers—gas.. . 0 55 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers—steam 0 65 8 
Drill runners ae eee eee 0 50 8 
CCtriClanste, ae oes lene 0 70 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 0 60 8 
IGRDOUrers) fo. ens ee eee 0 40 8 
Weathers, metal ei. ie ee 0 70 8 
WiAChINIStst. i. eee 0 65 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 
Mastic Floor layers................ 0 70 8 
Motoritrick driviersia: 501. seals 0 45 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze erect- 

OFS. AS... see ae ae. eee 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers....:.......... 0 60 8 
Plastererstyyt Gala. 2. Sete es 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers......4..2- 50000 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Roofers, asbestos shingles.......... 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 
Stonecutterg ee ee een ery 0 75 8 
Stonemasons. AUIS, Sie o 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Mexinster ayes, £0. SIR A. ab 0 40 8 
Perrazzo layers eke. ro etree: 0 70 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of the steel superstructure of 
the Highway Bridge at Outlook, Sask. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 14, 1985. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $152,873.15. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Structural iron workers............ $0 80 8. 

Hoisting engineers on structural 

steel worl see hace eae 0 80 8 
Hoisting engineers—1 and 2 drums. 0 65 8 
Hoisting engineers—3 drums....... 0 75 8 
Fireman...) 3 &. 5. eee 0 40 8 
Labourers eee de kak 0 35 8 
Réeamsterst ewe Goes oe Pe ct 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers....9../..) ..ase 0 40 . 8 
PAIMUCT Soe eoee ee mee en eee 0 65 8 





Construction of wharf enlargement and re- 
pairs at Caraquet, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Frank T. Landry, Shippigan, N.B. Date 
of contract, July 22, 1985. Amount of con- 


Ocroper, 1935. 


tract, approximately $15,505. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :—- 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Engineman (hoist), gasoline........ $0 45 8 
Engineman (hoist), steam.......... 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

S20, CbC) ax Be Oe ee re 0 37% 8 
Blscksmitha,: eon. e dec nae 0 45 8 
TADOUTETS" je ck. erictk eas 0 30 8 
Driver, horse andjecart............-. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... ON30 8 
DRIVE 1 ctle Ee hs cca 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Piledriver punnera....-...02....0.% 0 55 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
IBOACINICH 4. Uae eee Pe erica: 0 30 8 


Construction of a public building at Camp- 
bellford, Ont. Name of contractor, Dickie 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 28, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $32,588 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers, «<<... « os0.s 500. - 0 55 8 
PCONCIMIASOUS.. ts. nee cree te 0 80 8 
Stonecutterss?. eso...) opbsee an oe 0 70 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
"TLepnazZo |ayersae ek’ « stesso + «ca 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 06 80 8 
lathers—metaliagt. Yactin bis weyers. ne 0 55 8 
Plastoners...80.. SOE. eas tote. 0 80 8 
Plasterers@helpers!:.ak |e 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
HOISCtriCians +.) AAP oo sn teesvorexss Sueuspeue 0 65 8 
TAD OURETS act oct o ocok ater 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
TOBIV ers: 2. oe ie averse 0 35 8 
Motor truck: driver. . 2... acco sae: 0 40 8 
0 80 8 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Mission 
City, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Albert B. 
Catherwood, Hatzic, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 31, 1985. Amount of contract, $24,490 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
@enent inishers..°..d. coc se. ee 0 75 8 
Stonemasons Maen cin. 3 ses ss 1 10 8 
SONG CULUCES Be tiancs cata. s oss amte 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8: 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
‘Perrazzo layersee ats rte soe ss 0 75 8 
Marblesettetsae a. «...c 4. «oeuneeeds « 1 10 8 
‘Eile: setters BS Pia cc oc ton eeyacee os 1 123 8 
Bathersernetalee Bowe «clessreterisieveres 1 00 8 
BESSter erste ene Mii os sfevepedstetsisnaton 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 624 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Hlectriciansi®. pare. Home ee es 1 00 8 
Labourerstah: Shite Deen, Shee 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
TEATS OTM: CARE aN scrote coher a arerspeveke 0 45 8 
Motortruckedriver..... i. .esaseenes 0 50 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Fenelon 
Falls, Ont. Name of contractors, F. R. Wil- 
ford & Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 18, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$20,525 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
CWementitinishersss4i8. a clec oc cc cede 0 55 8 
StOROMMASONS! ve sacle Aah, 2 s-s-< elas 0 80 8 
DLONGCULLCHS Peaiyt tree ote me es eck 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Terrazzo la Verses. shes oaee es 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
Lathers™metalie yo. 50 occ s ss poe 0 55 8 
BEES He5 es Ue as eek 7 ea 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpersyy sci he... .5 0% 0% 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
BISCULICIANS aes S28 Ges ce fonche se Bien sess 0 65 8 
TADOUTCTS £25 OME Sk toe bret ehifeiale 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
DEtVersse ee CR ore thc te tdenes 0 35 8 
Motor truckidriver 20". 270... 5265 0 40 8 





Construction of superstructure of bridge at 
Selkirk, Man. Name of contractors, Dominion 


Bridge Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $155,153.40. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Mea- 
ford, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. 
Woolrich, Owen Sound, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 24, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$30,473 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cemientutinigherssss4).. ., .bcceseee 0 55 8 
HtOMEMIASONS eileen. « x de eke Sob 0 80 8 
STONE CUELETS ci A ands «beet ee ero 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
‘Rerrazzolayers® Vo... odo seek 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
iLathers, metal ieancn:. cesses 0 55 8 
EASE CECTS:. thas Bieta ciescins ie 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................- 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers.....6........- 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
RISC ETICIANS 265,400 dn ea eke ee 0 65 8 
habouréis: Anita «gatas eee 0 35 8 
Driver, borseand, cart. as... 4s 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivetsaet 3 2Ac< S8b ae ee Ore: 8 
Motor truck @river....30.. it Looe 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a public building at Dunn- 
a abet, a4, Rates Hows ville, Ontario. Name of contractors, The R. 
hip | doaeveta ct cece: bee iors Timms Construction Ltd., Welland, Ont. 
than than Date of contract, September 17, 1935. Amount 
per hour | per day of contract, $45,865 and unit prices for addi- 
Hlsokamith $0 65 8 tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
Caulker....... i ee a 0 65 8  serted in the contract as follows:— 
Carpenter and joiner............... 0 75 8 
@ement finisher... ..... hens 0 60 8 
Compressor operator—steam....... 0 75 8 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec.. 0 60 8 Rates Hours 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
Coen oe 20, Dees Sa Ss 0 55 8 not less | not more 
Driller—maehines .... dc sses fos. 0 55 8 than than 
Electrician teehee soso. deers. ek 0 85 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 per hour per day 
Hoist operator—l or 2 drum....... 0 75 8 C % 
Hoist operator—3 or more drums... 0 85 8 oncrete mixer Operapors........... $0 45 8 
Machinist. .| 068 Dae... den teccae 0 75 g Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 
Painters...) bse. ude 0 70 8 Stonemasons..................-.44. 0 80 8 
' Pile driver engineer................ 0 75 8 Stone cutters. ..... tee Gri ei 0 70 8 
Reinforcing steel setter............. 0 424 8 Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Plumber and steamfitter........... 0 90 8 Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Plumber and steamfitter’s helper. . 0 473 8 Ornamental iron: workers} ): 2470.04 0 55 8 
Structural steel erector............. 0 80 8 Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Teamiseee.. 1. WO Bee 0 373 8 Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Motor truckidriver..... os. 0 40 8 MOTT AZZO ANCES 2) nae. ken 0 70 8 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- Marble'setterss.c0- ea cet cae ook 0 80 8 
changeably such tools as broad- Mathers, metalinc. ee eek 0 60 8 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, Plasterers. eas 8 te RELY, Sere Re, eee 0 80 8 
mae). AW aRERG fou. a. Meee 0 50 8 Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 40 8 
Welder, gasoline or electric......... 0 65 8 Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 0 373 8 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
*Labourers—skilled................ 0 423 8 Filectricians’.-.. 70028 ee. ee 0 65 8 
Labourers} age4ucct foes RE: Bee. 0 35 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 65 8 
*At least 25 per cent of the men employed on this work are toe rt anes wit bc 1439 tow Ope 2 
to be paid the rate for skilled labour. EYUCK. oo ee eee es i tee 3 1 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Valois. 
P. Q. Name of contractors, J. A. Robillard 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 7, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$13,462.50 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers. oh cecostessecnore 0 60 8 
Stonemasons. 8. Pe se 0 90 8 
StONeCULteT SE « HE ewe obec carers soresove 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers—tfelt and gravel........... 0 45 8 
TAUMECTS MN CEAIEM anil. gaat ones erin 0 70 8 
PIAS Ger ers imerer ett} pcy: Sec een nee 0 80 8 
iptastenerse Helpere.c.usetae a ee 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
TCCUTCLANS ++, eee rete cee ee ee 0 70 8 
Labourers 4... 424 ..¢iteet en 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Teamsters. 20. ae... sidtsbehs ne 0 40 8 
Motorsbruck driver... trey des, anit 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a public building at Regina, 
Sask. Name of contractors, A. W. Cassidy 
& Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, September 4, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $463,962 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. <A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement-finishers.c..<seekcc. fhe 0 55 8 
Stonemasons) gen.-a; ..:ccke eee 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Stone cutters.......... ck PRivins 0 85 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
‘Merrazzouayers ioe... ds ae. : 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
MEASCIC HOOF INVEIS: the reef. ceote ce 0 75 8 
Linoleum floor layers.............. 0 65 8 
Lathers+imetalvinn 20s; keen. con 0 75 8 
Plasterers... 8 ag tieceg mane cee 1 00 8 
Plasterers:thel persed S060) ene « 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
HeLLICIAHS sco etna eae 0 80 8 
TENS OUBGESitucvricbeceonsenintni aoe ins rae ae 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
Peaimsher. ...6... Oca es saree 0 40 8 
Motonmtruck dtiveticnc do. 0c. 5% 0 45 8 
Elevator constructors.............. 0 99 8 
Elevator constructors’ helpers...... 0 70 8 
Hoist engineers—steam............ 0 75 8 
Hoist engineers—gasoline or elec... 0 55 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 00 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 50 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 90 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of repairs to roofs of Immi- 
gration Shed, Louise Embankment, Quebec, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Herminigilde 
Caron, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$25,194.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement mnishers:.. Scone dec eee 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Plasterers) . 5th BAe os cee eee 0 70 8 
Plasterers, Welmers)s. . oes neces che as 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Babourers ay oe ae aon seek aes 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
TE GAIN SECT inn otal ape eae cities ootene 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver. ./2..%......4-: 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


5838—5 


Reconstruction of pierhead, Mission River 
entrance channel breakwater, Fort William, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Chambers, Mc- 
Quigge & McCaffrey Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 19, 1985. 
Amount of contract, approximately $35,987. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Hoist operator—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gas.........2..000: 0 55 8 
IERVeK OLLVerA. 2AM. og aie Mabe ona: 0 45 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 75 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 

MELLO) osc ee SR oe Ly foie 8 50 8 
Carpenters! 2.2 Ae eon oh scakions 0 70 8 
Blacksmiths... .hucbite «aire Bae 0 65 8 
LADOUTCES spat... a2 «0.56 + «5 hee 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 
TD EVOLS eve eat. & Xan! ice eee 1 10 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 50 8 
Firemen, stationary.............00. 0 45 8 
PG OORM en 2a" tna, Soeeaick Gees 0 55 8 
SEONCCUGECTSS, ciiod snp. aiots shavers eoncvorce 0 75 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at Colchester, 
Essex County, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Ryan Contracting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,728.54. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

BiACkSMUG OS ee oe ss cus alee eons $0 55 8 

GAEPCNLCLSte More ge sows aes eee eee 0 60 8 

Cement fimishers.....a.. secs Shame 0 55 8 

Concrete mixer operators........... 0 45 8 

Firemen (stationary).............. 0 40 8 

Hoist operators—gas............... 0 50 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 

Mabourerse ans ee oui e he teens foee 0 35 8 

Driver, horse and cart............-. 0 50 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 

MDEATO SE OLS Uavmeh totisu suaiejevn Gian 0 35 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 

IMED; HUGO). ckhide-os eres etsabon Ss 0 42 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hours per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


The reconstruction of a section of the west 


wharf at Pelee Island, Essex County, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Industrial Construction 
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Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,932.73. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


eS 
oo oooooeoeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeaeaeaG_—waaaaee— — OO 





Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

IBIAGKSIA TEI. 2 Peeters Me cies wiewiecw a $0 55 8 

Carp GibeRi it eeeee ts +s Seisis os = 5. 0 60 8 

GCemrent*finishersrimmect fae 0 55 8 

Conerete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 

IDVAVElC re ee URS a co cna: SCmeremerse 1 10 8 

Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 

Hoist operator—steam...........-. 0 65 8 

TLiAWOUTCR te ec eieers 6 bo oo 0 35 8 

Pile driver runner..............--.- 0 65 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

TREES oe es scala s Heme eemetem 0 35 8 

Motor truckidrivers......t<-onn.«- 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

EUZION aoc es Pe laren estes 0 42 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of worker are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a stone and concrete pro- 
tection wall at Chambly Basin, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Arthur Denault, Chambly 
Basin, P.Q. Date of contract, July 29, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $27,242.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Stationary engineer..............-- $0 55 8 
WIE OUAAM NG s3 ce on ae aes Oe 0 35 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.... 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... 0 40 8 
PAC SITES Be cles cis aici ccoie: «Spee erase 0 45 8 
Carpenters: 42. Be ae 0s or ole carers 0 50 8 
Cement finishense acc. saves. acca 0 50 8 
Compressor operators..........0.065 0 40 8 
Drill runners—machine...........- 0 40 8 
Pile driver runnersa.s 4. os sjactise ccs 0 55 8 
Powderman:? $k Wie oie see ets 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Teamsterir td. . eae ok wos Heeler are 0 30 8 
Tiabourers! 7.2 ae seek es deae cesece 0 30 8 
Mrnck: (river, seat oes ceded sonra 0 35 8 


rie. emma te) [ok hiaaie belies << eo eal eee | 
Construction of an extension to the public 
wharf at Pugwash, Cumberland Co, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. George E. Wagstaff, 
Port Greville, N.S. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 18, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $49,265.47. A fair ‘wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

BOAtiinen... 22 srorciais « ovelt « eteptiedese «eerie $0 30 8 

Carpenters and joiners . 0 50 8 

Blacksnithnn. Cou eneeaetia cea 0 45 8 

Fireman—stationary............+.- 0 35 8 

Hoist operators—steam..........+. 0 55 8 

Hoist operators—gas or elec........ 0 45 8 

Labourerss.eee Lee eee. 0 30 8 

Motor truck drivers... ...)0....0- 0 35 8 

Driver, horse and cart....:........ 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Drivers... decode cence ote ees 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, adze, 

VU OT) SEN Ais cites ap euesveicucitiers. 8 psc 0.37% 8 





Construction of a public building at Elk- 
horn, Manitoba. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
A. J. Bonnett & Bros., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $19,460 and unit prices for any 


additional work. 


a ————————— 





Rates 





Hours 
Trade or class of Jabour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cementifinishersir. | 5.22 09aae 0 55 8 
Stonemasons ho oss can eh criosesas 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners.........+..+. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............+- 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Lathers: metalima: . csr site apie: 0 70 8 
Plasterers? = ieee ea eiekeke io 0a 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. ........0.+-s0- 0 424 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
TiaDORLCESi. hoa device eaih ss 3 a 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Teamsters. it. Sats RL eee 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver....cse..ss-0%. 0 40 8 
Electriciats........0.. 00st ete 0 75 8 


OD 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Backfillng an area behind the Harbour 
Commission’s wharf at Belleville, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, the 
struction Co., Belleville, Ont. 
tract, August 27, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$24,342.50. A 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


Patterson Con- 


Date of con- 


approximately, fair wages 


lows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Blageksmiitlis hn got AW eis 6s che. osacss sssustee $0 55 8 
Bogtment is ee wee othe ae cae 0 40 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
DD ralibrunnens) -, ai We oe ah 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
FABOULEESAvct.. Ge Es os Badan ie 0 40 8 
Motor truck operators.............. 0 45 8 
Powdermen’+: BR i) 2c hs. an 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
‘Deamsters. 2 Pens fee coe. 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Reconstruction of a section of the west 
pier at Rondeau, Kent Co., Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Industrial Construction Co., 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, August 
26, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,978.40. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith: ts eseecesneessereepecees $0 55 8 
CAanneuocrs eae kor et ean 0 60 8 
Cementiinisherwine,.......6..% 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 
Machinist=<s oan cies werner: 0 65 8 
Piledriver runners. ye... -2... 0 65 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
TT Camister gene Gs ck de ween 0 35 8 
Liab OURCTS cdot ete Mis cnishns Me wach ciaslon 0 35 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, hammer, saw, auger, adze).. 0 42 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Cocagne Bar, Kent Co., 
N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Angus Le- 
Blane, Buctouche, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 5, 1935. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Dredging at Port Mouton, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Southern Salvage Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, September 
11, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$24,286.90. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 


Dredging the North Arm of the Fraser 
River, New Westminster District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, British Columbia Bridge & 


5838—53 


Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 11, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,500. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Wolfe Island, Frontenac Co., 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
MacDonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 20, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $13,520. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Port Elgin, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Wm. Berming- 
ham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 26, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $15,215. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Simcoe Island, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Mac- 
Donald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,633.80. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Dredging work at Ste. Angele de Laval 
(Doucet’s Landing), P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 27, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,766.86. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Dredging at Midland, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 
30, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$22,176. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Cambellton, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Felix Michaud, Buctouche, 
N.B. Date of contract, August 23, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $23,997.24. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging work at Southport wharf, Char- 
lottetown, P.EI. Name _ of contractors, 
National Sand & Material Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 18, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $16,010.12. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Tiffin, Midland, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Mac- 
Donald Co., Lid. Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $31,119.60. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Construction and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public buliding at North Sydney, 
NS. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 9, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $1,239. The “B” Labour 
Conditions above mentioned were inserted in 
this contract. 


Construction and installation of interror fit- 
tings in the public building at Arcola, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Moose Mountain Co., 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, 
August 28, 1935. Amount of contract, $781. 
The “B” Labour Conditions above mentioned 
were inserted in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings of wood, bronze, marble, etc., in the 
public building at Fort William, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 7, 1935. Amount of contract, $14,999. 
The “B” Labour Conditions above mentioned 
were inserted in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Burke’s Falls, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 23, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $995. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
inserted in this contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Beauport, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The Interior Hardwood 
Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$1,023. The “B” Labour Conditions were in- 
serted in this contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Orangeville, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Valley City Seat- 
ing Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 28, 1985. Amount of contract, $1,100. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Widening National Transcontinental Rail- 
way embankment and rip-rapping, etc., at 
Hudson, Ont. Name of contractor, Rayner 
Construction Ltd., Leaside, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 17, 1985. Amount of contract, 
approximately $81,000. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :-— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WAWOURETS. 0-045 Ee eee aisep ae hae $0 35 8 
Hand drillers Warn <.s045 sunt es 0 35 8 
Powderimen.4..0e +2 sss 2 shah eh 0 45 8 
Power driers gee. bsicg sets ten toh 0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Shovel operator—steam............ 0 90 8 
Shovel operator—gasoline.......... 0 75 8 
Shovel cranesman—steam.......... 0 75 8 
Shovel cranesman—gasoline........ 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Drag line operator—steam......... 0 90 8 
Drag line operator—gasoline....... 0 75 8 
Drag line assistant—steam......... 0 75 8 
Drag line assistant—gasoline....... 0 65 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 55 8 
Crane or hoisti#fiireman.naeenss oe 0 40 8 
DIACKSIM IG SMe ae citeiees «ree nurse 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon or 
TOUR la eae ey uo ofeustcs Pee reicoree 0 65 8 
"Teamister. Qh thems sou ccOa tee ad 0 35 8 
Motor truck«driver..ca0-) hele tess 0 40 8 





Completion of the work of levelling the 
banks of the Third Welland Canal, St. 
Catharines, Ont. Name of contractors, Brod- 
rick Contractors, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 22, 1935. Amount of » 
contract, $14,370. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmit hawt ess cocen ds vteenish:c $0 55 8 
Compressor operator...........60+: 0 50 8 
Drag lincioperator........o5.8 mee 0 90 8 
Drilierunner pb s).6s5s08 oo ase oe 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
nV Or ee, Se be lectsie nee aye ssle ss 0 40 8 
Motor truckidriviericmessc.+s cscs 0 45 8 
Lahourers. ans tsntansewesess oe dates 0 40 8 
Machinists 0 S082 bidels sores <rensrent 0 65 8 
Oilenwt: Asc wich S tee Hecdeeaeennrd > 0 45 8 
IPOWGEPDIGIT NIM sao dors. G5 cae wares ss 0 50 8 
RPPCTSNS. caps cane ote he eke 0 55 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 55 8 
Stationary Hreman,.). os6ce%0 0000100 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Placing of stones around the westerly end 
of the stone-filled crib of the south upper 
entrance pier of the Rapide Plat Canal, above 
Morrisburg, Ont. Name of contractors, Angus 
Robertson Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 26, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$16,820. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
my less Agi ete ge less not more 
an an than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
WSS DOURCRS Ss. eras eee ee es $0 35 8 Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 ROS iMSter as We ess Late te, uct nay, 0 40 8 
Drie pune sb POSE ae wa a 0 45 8 WGtCOR TRUCK AriVver: suet s hos. Rec ree 0 45 8 
Steam hoist runner on derrick scow 0 65 8 Derrick runner—steam............. 0 65 8 
Divert ty." 4.. Reuter tees se. eas Wt) 8 Derrick runner—gasoline........... 0 55 8 
per month Hlectriciang sees. tee ote one 0 70 8 
. and board Gasoline shovel operator........... 0 75 8 
Tug CaptalDledesw eer Leer ret 150 00 Gasoline shovel cranesman......... 0 65 8 
ate eae Pin opie a as Po aE 40 me Siew tractor operator ’ss....... 0 45 8 
UGRHP OMAN Sra. weer kee trou iin a kpciels 9 ADOULCESEes . cette wes ee tere 0 40 8 
Deckhandss ae. Oe eee! 45 00 MACIIN ists: eee eae ir eos | 0 65 8 
Cooks.) OO Cia od 65 00 Qi ens ban vce, ce jaa PRR aaa eo 0 45 8 
Galo GUY Oy ATAON AE ecb Rl dis Aas Ulta rs aca 0 45 8 
hb aide * Les ARS rete is enc 0 45 8 
! : : IpeMiterse ence le on dee ene 0 55 8 
Construction of an extension to the steel Riggers 00000022 0 55 8 
freight shed on the main dock at Churchill, aa oper 3 eg pes an f 2 : 
Man. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- Steam shovel craneman............ 0 65 8 
Aldinger ‘Col, Lids" Winutpes, “Man rot ee eee eee arene sp e8 : 
contract, August 28, 1935. Amount of contract, om, roller Spiros eoline ig dacs 0 55 8 
: A ‘an i SP : ruck repairman (auto mechanic).. 0 55 8 
$55,029. A fair wages schedule was inserted In Welderand burner... 0 65 8 
the contract as follows:— per month 
and board 
rue CAD EAN RA oe rac sitee ee sean 160 00 
up istengineer. 0005.0. Cae ee ee 150 00 
Rates Hours 9 i 12 
Trade or elass of labour | of wages | oflabour Tug freman L768 00 
not less | not more ao Us Geek hands 2c) abe ee. sel Fe 50 00 
than than DIEER BO. CADEAIN 6, oe stew sh vas diese lolasts 200 00 
Dredge craneman................5 140 00 
per hour per day predee fireman: Ae. ee to 70 00 
COL... : 160 00 
Carpenterser:-ortcerr etree $0 70 8 Fee het |)! ER geet: 
Hoist operators (on steel erection). 0 80 8 Hiancll ee pcm eB eee pe 
Locomotive crane operator (on See eh on ane 45 00 
steecimerection) ot. ees cet et 0 80 S\> Sow aad ehitiaeie preva we fie cos 
Structural fe WOTKEPS, cre cegtee™ 0 80 8 
pee folt Sepa merch he ; we : _ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
RHSSE Wisbsl workers) (eine. 0 65 8 ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
tatacett Fe 0 35 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
PIPE amy ey Gees... aes RT 0 40 8 é , 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 Flattening west slope of the prism between 
cee Teo and wagon........ ae 8 Stations 208:00 and 832:00 on Section 2 of 


N.B.—In order to protect the employees against loss of 
time due to adverse weather conditions, the contractor must 
guarantee to each employee an opportunity to work, or re- 
ceive one hundred and sixty (160) hours work per month, 
except in the case of sickness. 


Flattening the west slope of the Welland 
Ship Canal between Stations 912:00 and 
959 :00, City of Welland, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors Brodrick Contractors, Ltd. St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, August 
26, 1935. Amount of contract, $99.652.50. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Biacksmithsaesn tcc ec aes cee $0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helper..............- 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 50 8 
Carpentersys. ths. SF wis Hee oe 0 70 8 
Conerete finisher... wate ue 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Drag line:operator 05 set 24s dances 0 90 8 
Drilllrunners. pcre: cece eae oe 0 45 8 


the Welland Ship Canal. Name of contractors, 
Aiken, Inness & MacLachlan, Ltd., St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. Date of contract, September 9, 
19385. Amount of contract, approximately 
$22,120. The fair wages schedule above men- 
tioned was also included in this contract. 

Re-establishing the west slope of the Wel- 
land Ship Canal prism by the excavation of 
a berm between Stations 518:00 and 532:00 
in the vicinity of the Guard Gate, south of 
Town of Thorold, Ont. Name of contractors, 
St. Clair Contracting Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 6, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,236. The fair 
wages schedule above mentioned was also 
included in this contract. 

Re-establishing the east slope of the Welland 
Ship Canal prism by the excavation of a berm 
between Stations 768:00 and 774:00 in the 
Village of Port Robinson, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, R. F. Booth Construction Co., Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Date of contract, August 11, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,490. 
The fair wages schedule above mentioned was 
also included in this contract. 
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Construction of a pedestrian subway under 
the tracks of the Canadian National Railways 
near Inglis Street, Halifax, NS. Name of 
contractors, McDonald Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 11, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$66,379.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
TA DOULCIS + OAs ee ee $0 35 8 
Drillers—machine................. 0 45 8 
POWGeriMeGn). an Wn oni kc ee 0 45 8 
Steam shovel operator............. 0 85 8 
Steam. shovel cranesman,.......... 0 60 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 40 8 
Compressor operator..............- 0 50 8 
BL aekSunit Demeeeey. «ss ese) rene rae 0 60 8 
Blacksmithisyhelpers.. )y.a. ree. 0 40 8 
@arpentersn: prices idee se Pease cens 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline.. 0 45 8 
IBTIGKIAVECDS . myscriies soriiswrne wien ras 0 97% 8 
WWaterproOlersie wan... ckee eset ee ae 0 40 8 
Mastic layers— 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 70 8 
Kettlomienavcccc.- . cane sens 0 60 8 
LOCEPICIOUS aes econ shale oe etek ares 0 80 8 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
“LT OQMISECTSER ES cE Moe cate cbat knee ae 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week’ 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of substation and office build- 
ings at the Government Elevator, Prescott, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Piling, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
14, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 


$74,491. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
EL ADOULCES ..ch eee «AT Me $0 35 8 
IPATOMMCR A. mac Se ute ee 0 40 8 
Pile driver engineer, 4... once. 0 65 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 0 50 8 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 0 45 8 
(Carpenters=. cc taken ae ee 0 60 8 
Hoist runners, gas and electric..... 0 50 8 
FLoist. Tunners, StCAM, sweet a semisec 0 65 8 
Phim bers... Merete tee eee 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Brigkiaversys.. 3a eee 0 80 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
@enient finishers) hian ele ape 0 55 8 
(PIAStCrensie : hatuy. vaccum aot 0 80 8 
Plasterershelpers.)20.. 0000) see 0 40 8 
Ipaintersa nat; & ety. tee ae 0 55 8 
Millwrights *s* Seco ce ees ce ee 0 60 8 
Hlectricians.,2. (Ate Moe ee 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 





Construction of a new dam and bridge at 
Hogsback Lock Station, near Ottawa, Ontario. 


Name of contractors, Messrs. Victor E. A. 


Belanger and Joseph Bertrand, L’Orignal, 
Ontario. Date of contract, September 28, 
1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$96,973.25. 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages oj} labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Acetylene welder.................. $0 70 8 
Blacksmith Geren tes wes ars on 0 65 8 
Cement mixer operator—steam..... 0 60 8 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or elec 0 50 8 
Cement gun operator............... 0 60 8 
@oncretetinisher.. et te ek 0 60 8 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec... 0 50 8 
Carpenter ts 5: ee te ee 0 70 8 
Derrick and hoist runner (other 
than on steel erection)........... 0 70 8 
Drillirpniner 54/8 R* teat eh Ok 0 50 8 
IDIVELN nae ete ee re ee 1 25 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
Wieawoster 8c eee eee 0 40 8 
ULE CULICIAIIS ete pee tome earner 0 70 8 
BS OTN AN oc Gaste edad aaa 4d cc EP 0 45 8 
Labourented cask). tel dake BRO 0 40 8 
Pump operator—gas. or elec........ 0 50 8 
Pile driver operator................ 0 70 8 
rWwekvariver. Serres... A. oe acs oc 0 45 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, X-cut saw, 
UIP EOD) cote eiciun chee GO tect ne 0 50 8 
Rowderman ayer og. bo le ae 0 55 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


A survey of office work for women was made 
in 7 cities in 1931 and 1932 by the Women’s 
Bureau of the US. Department of Labour 
and the results have been published recently. 
This study was confined to certain types of 
offices—advertising agencies, banks, insurance 
companies, mail-order 
houses, public utilities, and publishers. Data 
were obtained from personnel records, from 
pay-rolls, and by personal interviews. The 
median week’s earnings for the group as a 
whole reporting earnings and occupation were 
$24.60. Median earnings were highest ($28.65) 
for the 840 secretaries. Next in rank were 
the medians for the 639 book-keepers, $24.75; 
the 160 machine operators, $24.55; the 707 
clerks, $2405; and the 1,998 stenographers, 
$23.65. Considerably below these amounts was 
the median for the 375 typists, $20.90. The 
lowest for any group was $19.85, for cashiers 
or tellers. Information was also published 
respecting hours and education and training. 


investment houses, 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerte. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and_ the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules 
of rates of wages and hours of labour and 
other conditions of employment agreed upon 
between the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.— TORONTO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE  IJINTERNATIONAL 
PHoTo ENGRAVERS UNION, LocAL No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1935, 
to May 31, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until either party gives notice of change. 

Only union members to be employed as photo 
engravers and foremen.: 

Hours: 40 per week, to be worked on six 
days or nights. 

Overtime: time and one-half. For evening 
newspapers, work on Sundays and_ eight 
specified holidays, double time, and Saturday 
afternoons at time and one-half. On morning 
newspapers, Sundays and holidays to be worked 
at single time. 

Minimum wages per week for _ photo 
engravers: $55 for day work and $58 for night 
work. (This is an increase of $5 per week.) 
In weeks in which there is a holiday, the day’s 
pay for such holiday to be deducted from the 
weekly wage for those who do not work on 
that day, except in the case of apprentices 
during their first three years. 

Apprentices to serve 6% years. One 
apprentice allowed to every seven journeymen 
who are on the day staff. 

Wages for apprentices: from $8 per week 
during first year to $50 per week during first 
half of seventh year. 

One week’s notice to be given of discharge 
or of resignation. 

Any dispute which may arise (except in the 
negotiation of a new agreement) is to be 
referred to a joint committee, and if they fail 
to agree, they will choose a disinterested party 
whose decision will be final and binding. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CERTAIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FHIRMS AND THE  BOILER- 
MAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION 
oF CANADA, LocaL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 12, 
1935, to June 12, 1936, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice from either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No discrimination to be shown against 
any employee belonging to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for men on 
the day shift. For second shift (between 4.50 
jm. and 12:30 am.) 8 houve. pay for 7% 


hours’ work. For third shift (between 12.30 
am. and 8 a.m.) 9 hours pay for 7% hours’ 
work. For both second and third shifts, 40 
hours to constitute a week’s work. When 
second and third shifts for any employee do 
not last three nights or more, the time worked 
on these shifts will be paid at overtime rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter. Double 
time for work on statutory holidays. 

For work under certain difficult conditions, 
time and one-quarter to be paid. 

Wages per hour: anglesmiths, boilermakers, 
electric welders, chippers and caulkers, riveters, 
shipfitters, drillers and tappers, 83 cents; 
acetylene welders and acetylene burners, 76 
cents; holder-on, drilling out rivets, punch and 
shearmen, 70 cents; reamers and _  counter- 
sinkers, 65 cents, rivet heaters, 63 cents, iron- 
workers’ helpers, 62 cents, passer boys over 21 
years of age, 50 cents, passer boys, 42 cents. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Extension 


Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec 
have recently been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council and the terms so made 
obligatory are summarized in the article 
beginning on page 952 of this issue. 

Barbers 
Portneuf. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Jérdme. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Joliette (Amend- 


and Hairdressers, County of 


ment). 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Montreal 
(Amendment). 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, Three 
Rivers (Amendment) 

Quarrymen and Cut Stone Workers (other 
than Granite and Marble), Province of 
Quebec (Amendment). 

Bakers, Montreal (Amendment). 

Building Trades, Hull (Amendment). 

Barbers, Saint Hyacinthe and Drummond- 
ville (Amendment). 

Bakers, Hull (Amendment). 

Barbers and _ Hairdressers, 
(Amendment). 

Bakers, Three Rivers (Amendment). 
Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 
The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue in the article 

beginning on page 955. 

Bakers, Counties of Waterloo, Wellington, 
Perth and Huron. 

Carpenters, Ottawa. 

Painters, Ottawa. 

Plasterers, Ottawa. 

Plumbers, Ottawa. 

Tile Setters, Toronto. 

Painters, Hamilton. 

Plumbers, Hamilton. 

Plumbers, Port Arthur and Fort William 


Three Rivers 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of Que- 
bec include the extension to all employees and 
employers in the same industry or business 
and the same district, by Orders in Council, of 
two agreements which are summarized below 
and amendments to ten other Orders in Coun- 
cil which are also noted below. Notices of ap- 
plication for changes in agreements already in 
effect under Orders in Council have appeared 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: 
glove makers throughout the province in the 
issue of September 14, building trades at 
Montreal in the issue of September 21, bakers 
at Quebec, barbers at Quebec, and barbers at 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand’Mére in the issue 
of September 28. Corrections to applications 
already made for changes in Orders in Council 
were published in the issue of September 7, 
affecting barbers at Saint Hyacinthe and bar- 
bers at Three Rivers. Notice of application 
for the extension of an agreement affecting 
furniture workers throughout the province was 
published in the issue of September 14. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazertn, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passéd making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 


contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazerre beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the 
issue of the Laspour Gazerre for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CoUNTY OF 
PortNEvr.—An Order in Council, approved 
September 19 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 21, make obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement (as amended 
with the approval of the parties) between Le 
Comité des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs du 


‘Comté de Portneuf (the Master Barbers and 


Hairdressers’ Committee of the County of 
Portneuf) and Le Comité des Employés-Bar- 
biers du Comté de Portneuf (the Employed 
Barbers’ Committee of the County of Port- 
neuf). 


The territorial 
County of Portneuf. 

The agreement is in effect from September 21, 
1935, to September 21, 1938, and until a new 
agreement comes into force. 

The hours during which barber shops may be 
open vary from 78 to 88 hours per week 
according to locality. 

Minimum wage rates for barbers and male 
hairdressers: $10 per week plug 50 per cent of 
all receipts over $20 taken in by the employee 
during the week; week-end employees $3 per 
day. No employer may reduce the wage rate of 
employees who were being paid higher than 
these rates at the time the agreement was 
signed. For barbers and hairdressers who work 
on contract, piece work or by the job, minimum 
rates are set for each job. No agreement may 
be made to reduce the wage rates per hour or 
per job. No prize, object or service to be given 
to a customer which might lower the wage rates. 
Journeymen who on account of advanced age or 
due to infirmity cannot give the ordinary ser- 
vice, may work at lower wage rates if agreed to 
by the joint committee. 

Apprentices to serve three years in a barber 
shop approved by the joint committee and must 
be paid a minimum of $3 per week after six 
months’ practice, $5 after one year’s practice, 
and $7 after two years’ practice. 


jurisdiction comprises the 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. JenomME—An 
Order in Council, approved September 19, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette Sep- 
tember 21, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat des Maitres- 
Barbiers Coiffeurs-Coiffeuses du district de 
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Saint JérOme (the Master Barbers’ and Hair- 
dressers’ Association of the District of St. 
Jéréme) and Le Syndicat des Employés Bar- 
biers Coiffeurs-Coiffeuses du district de Saint- 
Jér6me (the Employed Barbers’ and Hair- 
dressers’ Association of the District of St. 
Jérdme). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises Saint 


Jéréme, Saint Therese de Blainville, Saint 
Janvier, Sainte Rose, Shawbridge, New 
Glasgow, Terrebonne, Saint Canut, Saint 
Monique, Sainte Scholastique, and Sainte 


Sophie de la Corne. 

The agreement is in effect from September 21, 
1935, to September 21, 1938, and until a new 
agreement comes into force. With the consent 
of both parties, the joint committee may modify 
the agreement in the interests of the trade. 

The hours during which barber shops and 
hairdressing parlours may be open total 77 per 
week. Every employed barber and men’s hair- 
dresser is entitled to six consecutive hours off 
each week except the weeks in which there is a 
holiday. 

Overtime: All work outside regular hours 
for the shops to be paid at regular rate plus 
35 cents per hour. 

Minimum wages per week for barbers and 
men’s hairdressers: $12.50 plus 50 per cent of 
all receipts over $20 taken in by the employee 
during the week; for female hairdressers 
$12.50 per week. Extra employees 35 cents per 
hour. No employer may reduce the wages of an 
employee receiving more than the minimum rate 
at the time of the signing of the agreement. 
For work on contract or by the job, minimum 
rates are set for each job. Journeymen who, 
on account of advanced age or infirmity, cannot 
give the ordinary service, may work for lower 
wage rates, if arranged by the joint committee. 

Apprenticeship to consist of six months at an 
approved school and a further year and one-half 
as an apprentice in a shop. The apprentice 
must also follow a special course for barbers 
and hairdressers for two years and obtain a 
certificate. Wages for apprentices $5 per week 
after the period of six months at the school, 
$8 after one year, and $10 after 18 months. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTHE.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 6 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 7, modifies the Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour GazeTts, August, 
page 731) by adding to the territorial juris- 
diction the town of lAssomption. 


Barpers AND Harrpressprs, Montreau.— 
An Order in Council, approved August 30 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 7, makes certain changes in the 
Order in Council for these trades (LABourR 
Gazette, July, page 630) among them the 
following: 

The week’s work for each worker remains 
at 55 hours per week, distributed between 
certain specified hours which total 68 hours 
per week, during which 68 hours, six con- 
secutive hours per week must be allowed and 
one hour a day for noon meal and one-half 
hour for evening meal on Saturdays. 

A worker of either sex carrying on the 
trades of barber or hairdresser, whether he 


or she employs other persons or not, is sub- 
ject to the same regulation as to hours whether 
he or she works “personally in a public or 
private parlour. 

The provision for payment for overtime of 
45 cents per hour plus the regular rate is 
eliminated. 

Any understanding or agreement between 
employers and workers as to the leasing of 
chairs, etc, which might decrease the minimum 
rate of wages is illegal. 


BrickLAyers, Masons AND  PLASTERERS, 
Turee Rrvers—An Order in Council 
approved August 30, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 7, modifies 
the Order in Council and amendments for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerte, October, 1934, 
page 912, March, 1935, page 241 and August, 
1935, page 733) as follows: 


Contractor bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
hiring their personal services to any person, 
company, partnership, corporation, community, 
etc. either by the hour or on contract must 
never work for less than the journeymen’s 
rate plus 10 cents per hour. 

The wages for foremen bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers must equal the regular journey- 
men’s rate plus 20 cents per hour. 


QUARRYMEN AND Cur Stone Workers 
(OTHER THAN GRANITE AND Marsuie) Province 
oF Quesec—An Order in Council, approved 
September 13 and published in the Quwebec 
Official Gazette September 14, modifies the 
original Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, page 322) as follows: 

One apprentice allowed to each gang of five 
stonecutters and one to an incomplete gang 
engaged in each quarry or plant. Apprentices 
to serve four years. 


Bakers, Montrean.—An Order in Council, 
approved September 13 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 14, modi- 
fies the original Order in Council for the 
agreement in this trade (Lasour GazettE, 
August, page 731) as follows: 


Bakeries which are outside the territorial 
jurisdiction of the agreement but who sell a 
part or the whole of their production within 
ihe territory are also governed by the Order 
in Council. 

The limitation of the hours of work in the 
agreement does not apply to vendors or dis- 
tributors but only to employees working inside 
the bakery. 

Wages for employees working by the hour: 
45 cents per hour. 








Burping Traves, Huriu—An Order in 
Council, approved September 13 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette Sep- 
tember 14, makes certain additions to the 
Order in Council for building trades in Hull 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, page 240) as 
follows: 

Painters are now included with the other 
building trades, at a wage rate of 65 cents 


per hour for qualified painters; apprentice 
painters from $1 per day during first half of 
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first year to $4.50 per day during second half 
of fourth year. One apprentice painter allowed 
to every five journeymen or fraction thereof. 


Electricians are also included at a wage rate 
of 70 cents per hour for journeymen elec- 
triclans; apprentice electricians from $1 per 
day during first six months to $5.50 per day 
during second half of fifth year. One appren- 
tice electrician allowed to five journeymen. 


In case of an individual labour contract 
whether for work by the job or otherwise, 80 
cents per hour to be paid to journeymen 
painters and $1 per hour to journeymen 
electricians. 

Maintenance men, that is building trades 
workers who are employed throughout the 
year by the same employer, including those 
employed in churches, educational and chari- 
table institutions, etc., manufacturing estab- 
lishments, hotels, public or office buildings, 
apartment buildings or dwelling houses are to 
be paid as follows: within the city of Hull 
and a radius of 10 miles from its limits $22 
per week for skilled workmen and $17 for 
unskilled workmen (labourers); beyond the 
radius of 10 miles from the city of Hull, 
skilled workmen $20 per week and unskilled 
workmen (labourers) $15 per week. Hours for 
maintenance men 48 per week without a daily 
limitation of hours. Any overtime to be paid 
according to the regular wage rate for the 
trade. The employer may charge a maximum 
of $3 per room per month and of 25 cents 
per meal if the employee rooms or boards in 
the establishment. 


BarBeRS AND Hartrpressers, St. HyActntHE 
AND DrumMonpvitLty.—An Order in Council, 
approved September 26 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 28, modi- 
fies the Order in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazettn, July, page 631) as follows: 


Work done outside the specified hours by a 
regular or part time workman is prohibited 
except to complete work begun before closing 
time for a customer. Any ladies’ hairdresser 
who to complete such work must work after 
half past nine o’clock, must be paid at the 
rate of 50 cents per hour. A change is also 
made in the rate paid for one piece of work 
in the piece rates. 


Baxers, Hutt—An Order in Council, 
approved September 26 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette September 28, modi- 
fies the Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GazerTs, June, page 531) as follows: 


Paragraph (f) of Article II is replaced by 
the following: 

“(f) Master-bakers employing less than two 
men shall not be entitled to any apprentices 
in their service. Masters employing two or 
more men shall be entitled to only one appren- 
tice. If such apprentice has not had two years’ 
experience, his weekly wage shall be at least 
$6 and if he has more than two years’ experi- 
ence at least $12.” 


The following added 
Article II (h): 

“(i) To be entitled to the wages of first 
baker, the master baker must work at least 
40 hours in his bakery and be holder of a 
certificate of competency.” 


paragraph is after 
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BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIvers. 
—An Order in Council, approved September. 
26, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, September 28, modifies the original 
Order in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazettE, July, page 631) as follows: 

Changes are made in the job work rates for 
two pieces of work. 

It is provided that in the town of Cap de 
la Madeleine and in Pointe du Lac a lower 
wage scale may be paid, that is the minimum 
rate for barbers and male hairdressers to be 
$12.50 per week plus 50 per cent of all receipts 
over $25 taken in by the employee in the week, 
or $15 per week without percentage; the rate 
for female hairdressers is $12.50 per week. 

No employer may reduce the wages of any 
employee receiving more than the minimum 
rates at the time the Order in Council was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. | 

Rates are also specified for contract, piece 
or job work for these municipalities which are 
lower than the rates in Three Rivers and the 
rest of the territory covered by the agreement. 

A sub-committee to be formed to supervise 
the carrying out of the agreement in Cap de 
la Madeleine, this sub-committee to report its 
activities to the Joint Committee. 


BAKERS AND BREAD AND CAKE DISTRIBUTORS, 
Turee Rivers—An Order in Council, 
approved September 26 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette September 28, modi- 
fies the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazeTrs, February page 
148, amendment May, page 426) as follows: 

The dates between which the rate of $9 per 
week with 7 per cent commission on money 
collected, for distributors of bread, cake and 
pastry, are changed to be from June Il, 1935, 
to November 30, 1935. cain 

The wages of bakers, distributors of bread, 
cake and pastry and apprentices to be paid 
weekly. 





The indemnity paid to railroad employees 
in the United States injured in accidents grow- 
ing out of their employment averaged $645 
in 1932. This was the average award in 
18,699 cases closed out with payments. For 
minor disabilities these workers received an 
average of $173, for major disabilities $4,473, 
and for death $4,561. Minor disabilities com- 
prised 89 per cent of the total number of acci- 
dents. Train accidents were compensated for 
at a considerably higher rate than for all types 
at a considerably higher rate than non-troin 
of accident and modes of settlement com- 
bined. For death cases, the indemnity in 
train accidents averaged $5,306 as compared 
with $2,950 in non-train accidents. Nearly 80 
per cent of all the cases closed with payment 
in 1932 came under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lazour GaAzETTE, June, page 534, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry In any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and _ to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the Lasour GazerrTr, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the sched- 
ules which have thus been approved. 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN OR BREAD 
Drivers, CouNTIES oF WATERLOO, WELLINGTON, 
PertH AND Huron.—By an Order in Council 
dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette September 14, a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour is in effect for all 
those engaged in the bakery industry in the 
counties of Waterloo, Wellington, Perth, and 
Huron. 

The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 1, 1936. 

Hours: 56 per week. 

Minimum wage rates per week: foremen, $22, 
oven men and table hands $20, bakers’ helpers 
$15, pan boys or apprentices $10, salesmen or 
bread drivers $17. The Board to have the 
authority to define these categories. No change 
to be made in the wages of employees receiving 
higher wages than the above schedule. 

CARPENTERS, OtrawA.—An Order in Council 
dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette September 14, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on all 
those engaged in the carpentry trade on build- 


ing and construction work, within a zone 
which includes the city of Ottawa and sur- 
rounding district. 

The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to May 31, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for regular hours. For shift work, 8 hours 
per day for 5 days per week. Employees re- 
quired for emergencies or in connection with the 
pouring of concrete on Saturdays may work and 
may be paid straight time for Saturday after- 
noon. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on first five 
days of the week and from noon to 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays, time and one-half. Overtime after 
10 p.m. of the first five days of the week, double 
time. No overtime after 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Work on Sundays and four specified holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for carpenters and joiners: 70 cents 
per hour. Work contracted for and accepted 
prior to August 13, 1935, of which due notice has 
been given to the Board on or before August 30, 
1935, to be completed at a rate set by the Board. 
A rate of wages for aged or handicapped em- 
ployees may be determined by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PAINTERS, OtrAwA—An Order in Council 
dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette September 14, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on all 
those engaged in the painting, paperhanging, 
decorating and glazing trade in a zone which 
includes the city of Ottawa and surrounding 


district. 

The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 14, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When necessary work cannot be done 
during the day, such work may be done as night 
shifts of not more than 8 hours each at straight 
time. 

Overtime at time and one-half with not more 
than one hour’s overtime in any one working 
day. Work on Sundays and Christmas day, 
double time. Work on six other specified holi- 
days, time and one-half. No work on Labour 
Day. 

Wages per hour for spray painters: from 
August 14, 1935, to February 14, 1936, 75 cents; 
from February 14, 1936, to August 14, 1936, 80 
cents. Wages per hour for painters, paper- 
hangers, decorators and glaziers, from August 14, 
1935, to February 14, 1936, 60 cents; from Feb- 
ruary 14, 1936, to August 14, 1936, 65 cents. All 
work contracted for and accepted prior to 
August 14, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before August 30, 1935, 
may be completed at a rate approved by the 
Board. The Board may set a rate less than the 
regular rate for aged and handicapped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PLASTERERS, OrrAawA—By an Order in Coun- 
cil dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette September 14, a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour is in force for all 
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those engaged in plain and ornamental plaster- 
ing in interior work and exterior work, in a 
zone which includes the city of Ottawa and 
surrounding district. 


The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 12, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Shifts to work at any time of the day or 
night between 1 a.m. Monday and midnight Fri- 
day. Joremen or men in charge on the job may 
work two hours per day longer than the regular 
hours. 

In the case of emergency, consent may be 
given to work after regular hours by arrange- 
ment with the Board. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 
Sundays and three specified holidays, double 
time. No work on Labour Day. 

Wages for plasterers: 80 cents per hour. All 
work contracted for and accepted prior to 
August 12, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before August 80, 1935, 
may be completed at a rate set by the Board. 
For aged or handicapped employees, a rate of 
wages may be determined by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Aprenticeship Act. No employer may employ 
more than one apprentice who is serving his 
first two years of apprenticeship and one ap- 
prentice who is serving his third or fourth year 
of apprenticeship, at one time. 


All work on 


PLuMBeERS, OTTawaA.—By an Order in Council 
dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 14, a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour is in force for all 
those engaged in the plumbing, steamfitting, 
hot water heating, gas fitting and the instal- 
lation of all pipe work and fitting, but not 
including sprinkler fitting, in a zone which 
includes the city of Ottawa and surrounding 
district. 


The schedule is in force from September 24, 
1935, to May 31, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day on the first five days of 
the week, a 40-hour week. No men will be 
employed for more than 40 hours per week 
without the sanction of the Board. To finish 
a repair job on regular working days, if to 
finish same will not take more than one hour, 
it will be done at the regular rate of wages. 
If men are required for emergency work, the 
setting of sleeves and inserts on Saturday 
morning, same may be done at the rate of 
single time with a minimum of one hour’s pay. 
For night work or shift work, 8 hours pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Saturdays (ex- 
cept as provided above), Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: 75 cents per hour 
until December 1, 1935, and 80: cents thereafter ; 
except that all work contracted for and accepted 
prior to August 12, 1935, of which due notice 
has been given to the Board on or before 
August 20, 1935, may be completed at a rate 
set by the Board. Wages for fifth year junior 
mechanics 55 cents until December 1 and 60 
cents thereafter. A rate of wages may be 
determined by the Board for aged or handi- 
capped workers. 

One junior mechanic allowed on any job to 
each branch of the trade except when there are 


more than five journeymen plumbers or five 
journeymen steamfitters employed when _ the 
following ratio allowed: two to six men, three 
to eleven men and four to sixteen men. All 
apprentices to be employed in accordance with 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


Tire Serrers AND TILE SETTERS’ LABOURERS, 
Toronto—By an Order in Council dated Sep- 
tember 11 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, September 14, a schedule of wages 
and hours of labour is in force for all those 
engaged in the plain and decorative tile in- 
dustry who use tile of ceramic or clay prod- 
ucts for the building industry, in a zone which 
includes the city of Toronto and surrounding 
district. 

The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 29, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day or shift, 40 hours per week 
for tile setters. Tile setters’ labourers may 
work one hour per day longer than tile setters 
at straight time. 

For shift work when overtime shifts equal 
at least 662 per cent of the regular shift, 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. When work can- 
not be done during the day, such work may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 hours 
at straight time. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rates: tile setters 90 cents 
per hour, tile setters’ labourers 50 cents per 
hour. All work contracted for and accepted 
prior to August 29, 1935, of which due notice 
has been given to the Board on or _ before 
September 25, 1935, may be completed at a 
rate to be approved by the Board. A rate 
of wages for aged or handicapped employees 
may be determined by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Painters, HAmiLttToN.—By an Order in Coun- 
cil dated September 11 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 14, a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour is in force for all 
those engaged in the painting, paperhanging 
and glazing industry in a zone which includes 
the city of Hamilton and surrounding district. 


The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 22, 1936. 

Hours: 8° per day for the first five days of 
the week, 40 hours per week. In emergencies, 
the Board may permit two hours’ work on 
Saturday at straight time. Where work can- 
not be done during the day, such work may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 hours, 
with 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wages for spray painters: 90 cents 
per hour. Wages for painters, paperhangers, 
decorators and glaziers 60 cents per hour until 
May 1, 1936, and 65 cents thereafter. All work 
contracted for and accepted prior to August 22, 
1935, of which due notice has been given to 
the Board on or before September 15, 1935, 
may be completed at a rate to be approved by 
the Board. The Board may set a rate less thar 
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the above minimum for aged and handicapped 
workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

PLUMBERS, Hamitron-—By an Order in 
Council dated September 11 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, September 14, a schedule 
of wages and hours of labour is in force for 
all those engaged in the plumbing, steam- 
fitting and hot water heating, gas fitting and 
the installation of all pipe work and fittings, 
but not including sprinkler fitting, in a zone 
which includes the city of Hamilton and sur- 
rounding district. 

The schedule is in effect from September 24, 
1935, to August 23, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day for the first five days of 
the week, a 40-hour week, and no men to be 
employed more than 40 hours per week except 
with permission of the Board. If necessary to 
work at night only or shift work on any job, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. If men re- 
quired for emergency work, the setting of sleeves 
and inserts on Saturday morning, it can be 
done at straight time, with a minimum of two 
hours’ single time. In finishing up a repair job 
on regular working days, if to finish will not 
take more than one hour, it may be worked at 
straight time. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Saturdays (not 
otherwise provided for), Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen: 80 cents 
per hour; fifth year junior mechanics 55 cents. 
Work contracted for and accepted prior to 
August 23, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before September 15, 
1935, may be completed at a rate approved by 
the Board. The Board may set a rate less than 
the above for aged or handicapped workers. 

One junior mechanic to be allowed on any job 
to each branch of the trade, except when there 
are more than five journeymen plumbers or five 
journeymen steamfitters when the ratio allowed 
will be: two to six men, three to eleven men, 
and four to sixteen men. 

Apprentices to be employed according to the 
-Ontario Aprenticeship Act. 


PuLuMBERS, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM. 
—By an Order in Council, dated September 26 
and published in The Ontario Gazette Sep- 
tember 28, a schedule of wages and hours of 
labour is in force for all those engaged in the 
plumbing, steamfitting and hot water heating, 
gas fitting and the installation of all pipe work 
and fittings but not including sprinkler fitting, 
in a zone which includes the cities of Port 
Arthur and Fort William and surrounding dis- 


tret, 

The schedule is in effect from October 8, 1935, 
to September 16, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day for the first five days of the 
week, and no men to be employed for more than 
40 hours per week except with permission of the 
Board. If required for emergency work, the 
setting of sleeves and inserts on Saturay morn- 
ing, same can be done at single time rate, with 
a minimum of two hours’ pay. In finishing up 
a repair job on regular working days, if to finish 
will not take more than one hour’s time, it will 
be done at the regular rate. 

Minimum rate of wages for journeymen: 90 
cents per hour. Minimum rate for fifth year 
junior mechanics: 60: cents per hour. All work 


contracted for and accepted prior to September 
16, 1935, of which due notice hag been given to 
the Board on or before October 15, 1935, to be 
completed at a rate set by the Board. A rate 
of wages may be determined for aged or handi- 
capped employees. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Saturdays (not 
otherwise provided for), Sundays and seven 
specified holidays, double time. 

One junior mechanic allowed on any job to 
each branch of the trade except when there are 
more than five journeymen plumbers or five 
journeymen steamfitters employed, when two 
junior mechanics may be employed to six jour- 
neymen, three to eleven, and four to sixteen. 

All apprentices to be employed acording to 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 





New Labour Organizations in Canada 


The following labour organizations have been 
chartered recently by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 

Federal Labour Union, No. 58, Cabano, 
Que., Pres., Gaspard T. England, Cabano, 
Que. Sec., George Pelletier, Cabano, Que. 

Optical Workers Federal Labour Union, No. 
71, London, Ont. Pres., V. G. Biggs, 273 King 
St., London, Ont. Seé., Everett McLaren, 56 
Thornton Ave., London, Ont. 

Windsor Police Association, No. 79.—Presi- 
dent, Reginald Parker, 976 Langlois St., 
Windsor, Ont. Recording secretary, William 
A. Jastings, 175 Partington Ave., Sandwich, 
Ont. 

Windsor Civic Workers’ Union, No. 82— 
President, Albert Johnson. Corresponding 
secretary, care of P. Fisher, 1661 Fraser Ave., 
Windsor, Ont. 

The following new organizations have been 
chartered recently by the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 

New Brunswick Council of Labour—Presi- 
dent, Ronald J. Harrington, Saint John, N.B. 
Legislative Secretary, Frank H. Gillespie, 64 
Pine St., Moncton, N.B. 

Canadian Federation of Musicians, Canadian 
Clef Club, Local No. 11—President, S. Flood, 
Montreal, Que. Secretary-Treasurer, I. Seely, 
1188 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Que. 

National Union of Operating Engineers, 
Montreal Local—President, T. Prezeau, 
Montreal, Que. Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. 
Mayrand, 870 Demontigny St., E., Montreal, 
Que. 

Canadian Printers’ Union, Ottawa Local 
No. 2. President, R. H. Quirk, Ottawa, Ont. 
Secretary-treasurer, Lorne Duck, 82 Daly 
Ave,. Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Federation of Musicians, Winni- 
peg Association of Musicians, Local No. 12. 
—Acting secretary, Frederick Lea, 279 Beaver- 
brook St., Winnipeg, Man. 

Canadian Printers’ Union, Winnipeg News- 
paper Printers’ Association, Local No. 3.— 
President, E. G. Smith, Winnipeg, Man. 
Secretary-treasurer, Peter F. Weir, 612 Rose- 
dale Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices was little changed 
from the level of the previous month, none of 
the three main groups of expenditure showing 
appreciable change, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ index number of whole- 
sale prices was about one per cent higher. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $7.74 at the beginning of ie 
tember as compared with $7.73 for Augus 
$7.46 for September, 1934; $7.24 for Rare 
1933; $11.64 for September, 1929; $10.94 for 
September, 1926; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. The most 
important advances during the month occurred 
in the cost of bacon, lard, eggs and butter, 
while the cost of potatoes was considerably 
lower with less important declines in beef 
and mutton. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget was 
$16.16 at the beginning of September as com- 
pared with $16.15 for August; $15.87 for 
September, 1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) ; $21.90 for Septem- 
ber, 1929; $21.15 for September, 1926; $22.37 
for September, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.33 for September, 
1914. In fuel a slight seasonal advance oc- 
curred in the price of anthracite coal. Rent 
was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was about 
one per cent higher at 72-3 for September as 
compared with 71:6 in August. The advance 
was due in large part to higher prices for 
grains, raw silk, copper, zinc and eggs. Com- 
parative figures for certain previous dates are 
72:0 for September, 1984; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 97-8 for 
September, 1929; 98-5 for September, 1926; 
164-5 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
67-2 for September, 1914. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six- -roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 


be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are _ received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft ‘coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the . 
Cost of Living 
The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices im 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
(Continued on page 966) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN GANADA eT ee 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 


Commodities | Quan-] (t) (). 1910 | 1913 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. Sept.|Sept./Aug. |Sept. 





tity | 1900} 190. 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
c C. c c c G c Cc Cc. c Cc c c Cc Cc Cc c e 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4 60-2] 72-6] 75-21 70-0] 56-4] 44-0 44-0) 5 . 
Beef, shoulder. 2 ¥ 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 35-0} 55-4] 51-2] 35-4) 32,4] 32-2] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2] 29-0] 23-0 53.0 26.8 ar 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 2 10-0} 11-3) 12-8] 15-7) 18-0} 27-6] 28-7] 20-2] 18-4] 19-4] 23-6] 24-6] 22-9] 16-5] 11-8] 11-8] 12-7] 12-8 
Mutton, roast.} 1 . 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6] 27-1] 27-3) 30-2] 30-5) 31-6] 29-4] 24-11 18-8] 19-0] 21-6] 21-1 
Pork, leg Ro ers 1 2 12-2) 13-1} 18-0) 19-5) 20-8} 39-3) 41-5] 33-3] 31-1] 31-4] 31-2) 32-6] 30-1] 22-3] 17-2] 21-6] 22-7! 93.1 
et ge BE 2 21-8} 25-0] 84-4] 35-2) 37-4] 70-0] 74-0} 59-6] 53-8] 57-0] 54-8] 57-2! 54-0] 43-8] 31-2] 38-8 40-41 40-2 

PAS Ue Mcacer “| 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7) 51-1] 58-8] 48-7] 42-5] 45-1] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 28-0] 21-0] 35-1 30-51 31- 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0] 49-8] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8! 27-6] 25-6] 26-4| 31-8 344 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 31-7) 55-7] 70-6] 46-3} 35-8] 41-4| 46-3] 47-4] 38-6] 30-3] 24-4] 27-5] 27-7] 31-2 
Kees, storage.| 1 20-2} 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 30-1) 50-8) 64-3} 44-3] 32-4] 37-1] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 25-7] 19-5! 23-5] 23,7| 26-4 

Bee kes cater: 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 50-4! 74-4] 90-6] 79-2] 69-0] 69-0] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 63-0] 55-8! 58-8] 60-6! 60-6 
Bae dairy.| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 58-0] 95-8]124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 47-21 42-0] 42-01 43-0 43-6 

Dt eae 1 ¥ 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8) 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 40-9] 45-9] 46-0] 36-4] 27-2] 24-3] 24-0] 25-0} 25-6 
Chane ad 1 ¥ 16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 21-1] 33-3] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2/§33-2]§33-2|§31-1/§23-0/§19-6/§19-9]§19-71§19-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 3 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1) 20-1) 31-0) 38-8] 32-5} 26-6/§31-2/§33-2/§33-2/§31-1]§23 -0/§19-6]§19-9]§19-7|819-6 
Bread... 42a 115 : 55-5} 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 66-0/117-0]145-5)121-5}103-5}114-0]115-5}118-5}111-0] 91-5} 88-5] 88-5} 88-5] 88-5 
Flour, erp 10 a 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 68-0] 83-0) 64-0) 48-0/§54-01§51-0]§54-0/§46-0)§31-0/§33-0/§34-0/§33-6]§33-0 
Rolled Oats...] 5 ; 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 24-5) 40-0} 44-0] 31-0] 28-0] 29-0] 31-5|-32-0} 30-5] 25-0] 25-0] 25-5] 26-0! 26-0 
Ree a 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4} 11-4] 13-2) 23-8] 33-4] 19-0) 18-6/§21-8]/§20-8)§20-8/§20-2/§18-2/§16-0/§16-2/815-6/§15-8 

ans, hand- 

a Picked... 2a 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8} 23-6] 17-2] 17-8] 15-6]-18-4| 23-8] 18-6] 11-8] 8-8} 9-2] 10-6] 10-4 
pples,evapor- 
pated... 1g’ 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0] 18-7} 23-2) 29-5} 20-7) 25-0] 19-8} 21-7] 21-5] 20-0} 17-3] 15-5] 15-2] 16-2] 15-9 
runes, med- 
Pe pe . 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 18-0} 20-1] 15-8] 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 12-2] 12-0] 12-9] 12-3} 12-1 

ugar, granu a- 

Hedy 252.5 106s | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 29-6} 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 24-8] 32-0] 26-4] 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 13-6} 21-8] 43-8} 19-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-0} 13-6} 12-4] 12-0] 15-6] 13-0] 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, black..... the 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-9) 15-2) 15-5) 13-7) 14-2/§18-0]§17-8)§17-6/§14-8/§13 -6/§10-6/§13 -2/§12-9]§13-1 
Tea, green.....| 4 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-8) 14-5) 17-1} 15-0} 15-6)§18-0)/§17-8]§17-6)§14-8]§13 -6]§10-6/§13-2]§12-9|§13-1 

Offee......... 1% 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 13-7] 18-3] 15-3] 15-2} 15-1) 14-0] 12-0] 10-0] 9-9] 9-4} 9-3 
Potatoes.. 4 bag} 24-1] 28-0! 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 70-7| 81-2] 83-4| 48-2] 74-4] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 32-3] 47-8] 32-7] 41-2] 33-1 
Vinegar.. eqt 7 7 7 8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 9 9 “9 9 

Ea ee oe le a ete et ee ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Boods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-83/13-31/15-95)11-82/10-28 10: 94/11 -15/11-64/10-38] 8-03] 7-24] 7-46] 7-73]-7-74 


OLEG i... a eigpeaes Vg ton] 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-5] 77-9/118-3]109-3}117-8]105-1/101-3/110-3|100-2] 99-4} 92- 
Coal, bitumin- 








5 : 

OUR RL hia. ae “« © | 31-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2) 60-8} 85-6] 74-9] 75-1) 63-2} 62-9] 62-8} 62-4] 60-6] 57-6] 58-3] 58-0} 58-0 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8} 42-5] 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 83-2] 78-6] 75-7] 75-6] 76-0] 76-5} 71-1! 60-3] 59-6] 60-5! 60-8 
Wood, soft.....]“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6) 31-4) 54-1) 66-2) 61-4) 59-6] 55-8] 55-7] 54-4] 54-4] 52-6] 45-9] 45-5) 45-2) 45-3 
Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5} 24-4] 23-7) 23-6} 28-0) 39-2) 32-2] 31-0) 31-3} 31-0] 31-0] 30-8] 27-8) 27-1] 27-5] 27-3) 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MEE 3.5.26): 4-3. 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89) 2-93) 3-92) 3-61] 3-62) 3-31] 3-27) 3-25) 3-24] 3-12] 2-83] 2-84] 2-84) 2-8i 

$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 9 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-59) 4-82) 6-45] 6-90) 6-96] 6-85) 6-93] 6-98) 7-08) 6-87) 5-67) 5-52) 5-57) 5-37 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ 
ttTotals.......]...... 9-37/10-50/12- 79/14. 62/14-33/21- 11/26 -38)22-37/20-96/21- 15/21 -38/21-96/20- 75/18 - 06/15 -78)15 87/16 -15/16-16 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-66/13-51/16-37/12-06}10-35}11-17)11-11}11-55)10-78] 8-58) 7-47] 7-72) 7-72) 7-91 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75}11-72)14-13}10-56] 9-66/10-43} 9-90)10-52} 9-93} 8-50) 7-09] 7-14) 7-09) 7-49 

ew Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83} 6-55} 7-04) 7-70/13-21/15-58)11-83/10-36}10-87/11-08/11-42}10-55| 8-28) 7-52] 7-67] 7-75) 7-99 
Quebec...2 .» sap s'- der. 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-35/12-70/15-03]11-08) 9-78]10-20/10-35/10-61| 9-56] 7-42) 6-51) 6-76) 7-02) 7-02 
ONTARIO. 4, Seas Be 2 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-77}13-27)15-91]11-97/10- 18]10-98}11-17/11-60}10-36] 7-94) 7-34] 7-54] 7-74] 7-79 
Manitoba. .....0. 6660 5-85] 6-19} 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/12-86/16-65}11-42) 9-75/10-13]10-83)11-41] 9-75) 7-63] 6-78) 7-12) 7-66) 7-54 
is oe he. Wr Be 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-29/13-10}16-05}11-43] 9-92/10-99]11-29}12-02}10-26] 7-74] 6-99] 7-12] 7-63] 7-28 

Alberta. & 4,206 Vidor. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 8-15/13-32}15-60)11-27/10-00}10-68)11-22}12-10}10-44| 7-64) 6-98} 7-19) 7-74] 7-41 
Brush Columbia. . 6-90] 7-74) 8-32] 9-13] 9-04]14-28]17-07]12-68]11-59]11-87/12-16)12-84/11-34) 9-10] 7-97} 8-15) 8-71) 8-66 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Beef Pork Bacon 
ae rf 4 we Poe ee er 
Se mm 6 . . “4 = 
" . am | ope 5 o eo = = 
§ es ee on Ts bo 8. g8 7 he a a 
ao No oO Co) ab « Te! — 1 . = ty 
ailos|Se)s4 | a2 | 22 a: -¢ bate | 28) 38 | 3 
8583] oe|2s|es] go | 2s | 2 | sss] 2 | gs | sé 
Hea] oala@al] sa] eal sez 52 of |4ua] oa ar 3a 
oa) cs oa a) 9) > = Fe N eq -Q ee] 


Dominion (average)......... 24-6 | 20-1 | 18-1 12-8 | 10-4 12-8 21-1 23-1 20-1 31-8 34-9 54-9 

Nova Scotia (average)........ 25-7 | 20-3 | 17-8 | 18-3 | 10-7 10-4 18-9 21-5 19-7 29-8 33-1 52 +2 
1—Sydney.........-.....- 27-1 | 22-6 | 20-1 | 16-9 | 13-1 13-2 22°3 25-6 20-1 29 32 50-7 
2—New Glasgow..........| 26-7 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 14-3 | 11-2 BON Bex 44 5 was 21 17-8 29-7 32-6 51-7 
3—Ambherst.........--++-- 25 20 14 12 taal) |B ok Bas Wa bk a 20 19 30 33°8 50 
4—Halifax.....0\..00+5+5- 26-1 | 19-2 | 21-2 | 12-4 | 11-9 9-4 14-5 24-4 18-8 31-5 35-2 53:8 
5—Windsor........+.+.--- 25 18 15 12 LO oat Nene omeperchen | aeeschent wets 18 19-7 28 30-2 53 
6— Truro... ss ceeeeee- 24 20 17-5 | 12 10 9 20 20 22-5 30-6 34-6 54 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown | 23-0 | 19-5 | 19-7 | 14-9 | 13-2 11-9 22°95 24-5 18-7 30-6 33°3 49-9 
New Brunswick (average)..| 25-9 | 20-2 | 20-3 | 13-3 | 11-0 11-6 22-0 22°9 20-5 30-9 34-1 54-6 





8—Moncton............0.- 23-7 | 18-7 | 18-3 | 12-2 | 10-2 11-5 23 23-2 19-6 31-2 34°5 53°4 
9—Saint John............ 27 19-5 | 19-5 | 13-5 | 11-7 12-3 21 23-8 19-8 30-4 32-6 53-2 
10—Fredericton............ 28 22-5 | 23-5 | 14 12-2 iS Seer 21-7 21 32-4 35-4 55-7 
11—Bathurst .............. 25 20 20 13-5 | 10 1174 al LAP eee deen ea ems Srl 21-7 29-5 33-8 56-2 
Quebec (average)........... 22-8 | 18-4 | 18-4] 12-0{ 7-7 9-9 21-2 18-6 18-9 29-9 32°9 54-7 
12—Quebet........--+-+-06- 24 19-7 | 16-9 | 12-9 | 7-9 9-4 22-4 18-2 19 30-2 34-7 47 
13—Three Rivers........... 17-7 | 17-2 | 16-8 | 12-1] 7-4 10-8 21-6 18-1 17-8 31-1 34-4 55-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-1 | 20-7 | 24-6 | 15-4] 9-9 10-4 22 19-5 19-4 27-9 30-3 55-9 
Hoe SOLOlehas canta: iasciece esl acre 17-5 | 17-5 j 10 7-5 7:5 20 17-5 18-7 30 33°3 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 15-5 | 15 14 10-2 | 6-9 12-4 20:6 15-2 15-9 30-2 34-3 54-6 
17—St. Johns............... 23-1 | 21-2 | 19-8 | 12-6] 7-2 11-4 24 19-8 19-2 30-8 33 56-6 
18—Thetford Mines.........]...... 15 13-5 | 11-2 | 5-7 10 17-7 15-3 18-6 30 32 53°3 
19—Montreal........-.+.46. 26-5 | 19-7 | 21-6] 11-1] 8-6 7-9 20-5 21-2 20-3 29 31-9 57-6 
743 STE See Miron SS e 24-4 | 19-5 | 20-5 | 12-4] 8-4 9 21-9 22-9 20-9 29-7 82-4 57-3 
Ontario (average)............ 20:8 | 21-7 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 11-4 15-0 21-9 24-9 20-8 31-5 34-6 55:4 
21—Ottawa..........-e000- 27-7 | 21-7 | 21-6 | 14-6 | 9-3 12-6 20-8 23-3 20 30-9 34:3 56-2 
22—Brockville............. 27-3 | 22-7 | 17-7 | 11-2 | 11-5 10 25 23°3 19-5 29-6 31-2 56-7 
23—Kingston...:....-+.-0:- 25-1 } 20-9 | 18-9 | 18-4 | 10-4 12-9 19-5 24-7 20-8 28:8 32-3 51-4 
24—Belleville.............. 20 16 17 12 9-5 15 20 23-5 19 32 33-7 52-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 26-7 | 21-7 | 18-5 | 14 10-5 15 25 DAS As fore, ote 32-7 34-9 54:6 
26—Oshawa@....---eeeeeee 26-7 | 21 21 13-3 | 12-5 14-3 21 24-7 19-5 30-2 35-5 58-5 
PYLE oO) a UUbE., 92. oe oe p 25-3 | 21 19-3 | 14 12-5 16-7 21-7 25-7 23 32-2 35-1 55-6 
28—Toronto........--++06.. 27-7 | 22-7 | 21-1 | 13-6 | 12-6 14-1 20-6 25-1 20 33°3 37:6 57-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-7 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 16-4 | 11-1 16-6 19-5 24 18-7 82-3 35°5 56-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 24-3 | 21 18-8 | 13-3 | 10-7 15 22 24-3 21 29-4 32°5 55-7 
31—Hamilton... 2.2.00... 25-7 | 22-1 | 21-8 | 14-6 | 12-7 17-2 23°5 DAA Nesaleie ove 9 29-4 33-4 56-5 
32—Brantford.............. 26-2 | 22 18-7 | 14-3 | 10-3 15-4 25 7A al Wes eoneecaee 31-6 34°5 55-1 
B3——Gal bd fins cceiasis ssieas's 27-7 | 24 21-5 | 17 12-7 16-7 24-7 26:6 21-5 31-3 34-1 55-4 
34—Guelph........-..++200- 25-3 | 21-6 | 18-8 | 14-1 | 12-7 15-5 21-5 22 22-7 30-1 34°5 55-9 
35—Kitchener...........-.. 25 22°% | 17 14 12 15-4 20-3 23°8 21-5 28-8 30-7 54 
36—Woodstock............. 28-7 | 24-7 | 20-3 | 14 11 15-7 19 26-7 20 32-5 84-8 56 
37—Stratford.......++s000- 26-2 | 22-6 | 17-6 | 14-4 | 12-6 15-2 20 26 25 29°+4 32-8 55-6 
38—LOnGON... Ses cee sesicie’ 26-7 | 22-3 | 20-3 | 13-8 | 11-6 15-2 20-4 26-1 22-2 31-6 34:8 56-3 
398—St. Thomas............ 27-5 | 23-5 | 20-7 | 14-9 | 12 15 24 27-5 19-5 31-5 34-3 57-1 
40—Chatham.............. 26-8 | 22-3 | 17-9 | 14-6 | 11-4 15-7 17-7 24-4 20-6 32-8 35-1 55-7 
41—Windsor.........+++e0-. 25:4 | 21-5 | 18-7 | 14-2 | 11-4 14-8 25-2 25-4 21-8 29-4 31-7 55-7 
42— SATA s,. iris Sniere.cie bsesere e- 24-2 | 20 16-2 | 12-1 | 11-2 14-5 17-5 22-2 20 29-8 32-8 54 
43—Owen Sound............ 24-5 | 20 16-7 | 14-2 | 11-6 15-7 19 22 20 31-5 35°8 50-8 
44—North Bay............. 25 20 18 13 10 sy Oe eae eee 20 20 31-5 35-5 53-6 
45—Sudbury..........00... 21-7 | 20-2 | 18-7 | 13-3 | 10-9 14-8 24-5 26 19 31-5 34-7 56-3 
46—Cobalt.........-...00.- 25 23 14 12 AMES Rl sere NR ed te el al 27 23 33-5 34-9 53°2 
47—Timmins...... we receces 30 27-5 | 25 19-5 | 14:5 19 30 30 19-8 33°4 38 56:5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-6 | 20-6 | 17-8 | 12-6} 10 14-8 19-8 24-4 20-3 31-7 35-2 54-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-2 | 18-8 | 18-2 | 12-4 | 10-3 12-3 21-7 26 21 35°9 37-8 55-7 
50—Fort William........... 27 20-4 | 17-7 | 13-4 | 12-2 14-4 23°3 28-2 22-3 35:5 38-9 57-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-4 | 16-5 | 17-8 | 10-6 | 8-8 11-4 19-5 22-6 20-2 34-5 37°8 54-4 
51—Winnipeg........-..08. 22-8 | 18 17-6 | 11-2 | 9-6 10-2 19 25-2 20-2 33-6 37-2 55:5 
§2—Brandon............02000e0- 20 15 18 10 8 12-5 20 7 1 Ae eet ac 39-3 38-3 53-3 
Saskatchewan (average)...../ 20-6 | 16-0 | 14-5 | 9-7] 8-2 9-8 16-2 22-1 17-5 37-1 40-5 52-5 
b3— Regina 2s .ietn ae... S058 2 20:8 | 15-9 | 15-5 | 9:9] 8-6 10-1 14-7 21-9 18 36-4 40-9 55-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 13 9 8-2 8-5 17-5 25 16-5 41-2 44-8 50 
55—Saskatoon.............. 15-7 | 13:9 | 9-6] 7-6 9-7 15-1 20:9! 18 37-4 38:3 48-7 
56—Moose Jaw..... ce . 17-2} 15-7] 10-1] 8-2 10-7 17-3 0-6.) 33-4 38 55-4 
Alberta (average) . 16-0 | 14:0} 9-9] 7-3 10-2 17-1 19-3 16-5 30-8 33-7 49-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 20 15 15 10 6 10 16 18 16 32-8 35 52-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 18 15 12 8 5 10 15 20 15 30-2 33°3 48-3 
59—Edmonton............. 19 15-8 | 14-2] 9-5] 7-2 10-3 18-3 18 17-6 30-6 32:8 47-5 
ery gible Maas. st) ofexalei ated 22-1 | 18-3 | 16 11-7 | 10-2 11-1 19 22-4 17-4 33°3 36-1 51-8 
6i—Lethbridge............. 19-7 | 16 12-6] 10-5] 8 a eae LiCl be. meme 27-1 31-4 48-8 
British Columbia (average).| 25-9 | 21-4 | 18-4 | 12-6 | 12-0 14-1 24-0 25°79 22-5 34-2 37-7 52:8 
O2—Hernidss: vs taaisecinsis es 21 19 15 11 9-5 12 22-5 23°5 22 30°5 36-7 53°3 
O38 —=Nelsonisnisg <lpreis 0:0:slesne'einis 25 19 19 12 12-2 13-5 25 27°5 21:3 32-6 36-4 51 
GEST PAL Late tie o:ainin lun i 27-3 | 23-7 | 19 14-7 | 12-8 15:3 25 27 22-7 35-9 38-6 55:8 
65— New Westminster...... 27-3 | 22-3 | 17-7 | 18-2.) 13-2 14-5 23 25-2 22-8 33-6 38 52-1 
$6—Vancouver............. 26-4 | 22 18-7 | 12 13-2 13-8 22°7 27:3 25:5 34:3 38-6 53-1 
07 ——Vietorian, coge.s site 29-9 | 23-7 | 21-4 | 14-4} 14-2 15-9 26-4 26:4 22°5 37-6 38-1 54-2 
68—Nanaimo........ 006000 26-5 | 22-5 | 17-7 | 12-4 | 11-5 16-2 24°+5 25 22°5 31-9 35-5 53-6 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 23°7 | 19 19 11 9-5 11-5 22-5 23-5 21 37-2 39-4 49-2 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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eater stos 


and frozen, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


_——— | | | | EL 


Ce Os ee Ce ee eC i Cr ey 


eet teces 


eoretsees 


es oe en ee mee i a re iy 


eae roree 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 
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Ce ee ee 
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Ce ee es es Pee ee ace ire er a ar ee 
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es Os eo CC ee os fr eC ce et 


Cs os i ee i es i CC ioe ee oe ey 


Cs es os CO CO ee CC icc re er er 


sO os ee ee i ee 


re ee i ee ee oie ee er ee 


Pe ee ieee ee 
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eereeoee 


pees eeee 


ey 


eee wee 


ee ee ee es Ce Ce Oe ce i ie ec rr 


eee Ce ee ee Ce ee ee ee ee fe ar) 


ee eC ee re ee er 


Fish 
HT iRe | ie 
na 
o8| ® 2 
ae. | eS ES 
eaq8| S28 os 
See | ss | 2% 
PS jhe ol = 2. 
= © ic 
cents cents cents 
16-4 15-4 48-3 
ho Bien eee te 42-2 
ee teres ats Serres 43-4 
SR Aces eo 50 
be ae eee 37°5 
Fe eG Be ite ta 40 
By Pete essegl Eh Abeer hc 40 
Be Oe eel a Ae he 52-5 
Pa OR. coma 44-2 
Belle & Gael | ese oe Ae 45 
Toe ieie. See: 36-7 
ee ee See 60 
18-0 McQ Wee ccs. 
20) See, rte Ab Bera kos «Les ope 
TO Se ee: See ope ees 
Boa loll | Sealab 57-5 
ZOU IN. See Sie eee 
Pe. oa Ree Hee 
18 
pV | 5 oO a RA! | On 
65 
50 
CE lel | Roy SR ans A 
Heal | Leite actten | Seah serae 
WOUIE eee ieee es 
Deere ase tee tek: 
AC casa | SE Rae ch | Sup me Setar 
Bona | eat aie | Sou cadly AUR | ES a aN 
13-2 To Ou. ss 
10a le | Seer ea | Sere Aaa 
ieee bee eee ieee ee 
16-2 i Saami | St0se Some 
Peo tere ee 
Lgl | 5 Santee epee) | urea 
| anid | Aree iA | aif tae | 4 ag ela 
11 isms | 2 yee 
5 oto ays 17-5 60-0 
PR vere eer, 19 AME GEE, 
8 Berard bi Dorthy | 4 OR Lege 
& rele arte 17 Vea Bee 
& gee eaten) gc MP rae 60 


Ce es i 


rs eo ee a ey 


(kind most 
| sold,) 
per Ib. tin 


| Canned salmon 


cents 


14-3 


eee oreo ee 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per Ib. 








Eggs 
& 
cae 
N - 
C38 |f8z5 
< a il g s a he 
a- bel 
och 1s0ms 
fy Oo 
cents cents 
31-2 26-4 
3a°6 31-1 
39-1 32-5 
35 29-2 
31-8 28-7 
37°2 30-8 
RB SYOr A) SU ae 
36°9 34-2 
26°2 a1-9 
33-6 26-3 
34-1 28 
35 28-5 
31-7 27-6 
HS oe 21-2 
31-9 26-9 
34-9 27-5 
30:6 27-1 
34°3 29-5 
30 24-8 
31-3 27-7 
29-7 26-3 
29-5 24-4 
35-4 27-4 
31-1 27 
31-6 26-9 
34°3 31 
29-5 28 
31-7 27-6 
26-8 24-1 
25-7 21-7 
32-8 28-5 
26-7 21-4 
33-2 26-7 
33°3 31-3 
BAe 27-7 
32-8 25-2 
30 26-3 
26-8 24-8 
30-4 27-4 
28-4 24-9 
24-7 22-2 
27-9 24-4 
30-5 29 
28-9 24-8 
25-4 23°3 
30-6 28-2 
29-9 26-7 
26-2 22 f 
35-5 30 
35°3 30-8 
37-2 SY 
34-3 28-4 
35-9 30 
35-3 29-9 
36-7 29-1 
28-4 22°38 
30-7 23-9 
26 20-7 
25:0 21-2 
26-5 21-6 
24-4 21-1 
25-5 21-2 
23-6 21 
28-1 20-6 
20-7 15-6 
25 20 
27-1 7 love 
27-1 21-5 
30-6 24-3 
34-6 29-4 
32 30-7 
37°8 27-7 
38-6 32-3 
31-7 27-8 
32°3 28-7 
36-5 3173 
S's Bical | eae setae 
34 27-2 


Milk, in bottles 
per quart. 


see e eee 


$s 9, S/ie) so) mie 


see eee ee 


Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 
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: P| Canned Vegetables 
3 2 3 or oe) gq 
= se 65 mee 66 a A @ as} 
ws B s AU f a= Wy eS th ge 5 
LOCALITY =e A 3 aN 2 pe 2 i i o a 
4A | 8 5S. Bae | Ss ea i . 8s r 
ate as 26 ad oi« . O68 sere gs ° a S w q 
Pel Sal ee gow | eae oee Pee |) See) cel pee 
Bor] 82 [28 | S82 | Se.) Se |S | Be) Baal Se 
Oo —Q 1) Fy am cs H a Ay ie) 
Le ee Ae 8 TS Rei | aE ee lee Be | ees | ie Bee ss ede | Be | SS Se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 19-6 5-9a| 14-8 2.3 5-2 7.9 10-9 40-7 12-2 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 18-7 6-5 15-4 3-6 5-0 7-6 13-5 19-6 12-0 10-9 
1—Sydneyarrer acne hcg sbae eed +s 18-7 7.3 15-8 3:4 5 viel ie? 10-2 12-7 10-7 
2—New ‘Glas@ow;.cs.c0--rsesaes 18-51 6-6-7 15-5 a7 5 8 12-7 10-1 11-4 10-4 
8—Amberst. 0022.02 2se seen eo eee ties Go7T Ae eke | 3:5 5 8 12 10-3 12-2 10-3 
dela LAK cameras ls: emia there 19-3 | 426:7 16-7 3.7 5 7.8 15 10-4 11 10-5 
B—AWANGSOY nes cs) eee erties on Atle ec 18-6 6-7 16 3.8 5 7.2 15 12 12-4 12 
aaa! UAT fe cee ols SoC ee aan oie 19-6 6:7 feed Days 5 a 12-7 10-7 12-5 11-2 
7—P E.1.—Charlottetown......... 19-9 6-7 16-0 3.5 4-8 "4.8 14-6 9-6 11-6 10-9 
New Brumswick (average).......... 19-4 ¢-9 14-8 3.5 Bel 9.6 13-0 410-4 12-3 41-2 
S—Monctomss; . iste sateen. > tmelsse 19-2 7.3 15-6 3.6 5-2 8.3 12:8 10-8 12-1 11:8 
Qe Salnt JON: cas sein cep seis hee 19 6-6-7 17-2 3.4 5-2 7.4 11-6 10-1 11-5 10-3 
10-——Predericton...¢. «<0. shew aires 19-3 6°7 13-7 3.6 5 Fhe) 14-4 10-3 13 10-8 
Hi Bathurstag « ot.ss\aic eo -coeageroete es 19 PGs 7-7-3 12-5 3.5 4.9 7.5 13 10-5 12-7 12 
Quebec (average)................... 17-8 4.4 13-5 3.3 5-1 6-6 19-9 9-5 12-1 li-i 
1Z=—Qucbeceet 2) =.. cscs ne os speneenee 19-60 -4=7-5 14-3 3.4 5 7.4 10-4 9-1 ie: 10-5 
13——Dhree RIVES J. << onio0. seminars 19° GAl4ev= aes 13-9 3.8 5 5-9 12-6 9-4 13-4 10 
14—Sherbrooke.<. ¢. c+... teste ee 17-3 Aah 12-9 a 5-3 6-7 11°5 9-6 12-3 11-1 
PB SOLCLHe rs ehaerc: fe esa save Nagmroness oR (SS duets. ees 14-3 9.9 5 6-1 10:3 9-4 12 13-3 
16—St.. Hyacinthe,........5.....6- 16-1 4 13-6 3.2 5.8 fell 10-4 9-6 13-4 11-2 
M7 St  JONNSEAMa rs. stains «visions 15-4 4 13-3 ABT 4.7 6-8 10 10 11-4 12 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-8 4 1361 3.6 5 6 10-8 9-5 12-1 10-4 
BOL PEOHULCS sha city.» ane nea Bay cept 18-6 | 4-7-6 14-3 3-6 5 7.5 10-6 9.4 11-4 10-7 
PORN ULAR ors «stale see tas Rio Maley. 16-2 |4-7-5-3 12 2.3 Bed 6-7 ‘fitlond 9-3 11-2 10-3 
Ontario (average)................... 18-9 5-6 14-4 3-0 5 8-7 11-0 10-0 11-5 10-8 
Bi OLEAWA ORE: «beep awotstaenes 17-4 | 6-7-3 13-8 3°7 5:2 8-8 11-4 9-1 10-9 11-4 
D2= RT OCKVINICs +. sbsiseue cnenedeener 15-3 5:3 12-7 3:4 5 7-8 11-3 9-4 10-8 9-9 
23 UNG SLOUS «5. hoe. ss eiinnyest 16-2 5:3 13-6 3-1 5-1 7-7 10:3 9-6 11-1 10 
24—Belloville.:...i..ceccsshepecces 17-9 4-7 12-7 2-9 4-8 7:5 10 9-7 11-5 10-3 
25—Peterborough.................. 17-3 |5-3-6-7 14-1 2:8 5 8-8 11-2 9-9 11-1 11 
26=— OSHA WATE. 4.0) winis.0,0,515.4 oleae es 20-2 |5-3-6°7 |........ 2-8 5 8-8 11 10 11 10-6 
DOTA Ae See oS. weiner. cig sereeie ot 19-7 5:3c] 16 2-9 4-8 8-8 11-8 10:3 12 10-9 
BG TOPOL, iss deo cimanee Bocas & 21-7 |5-3-6-7 15-7 3 5-1 8-9 10-4 9-9 11-1 10-5 
29—Niagara Falls......0...seecce0s 17-4 |5-3-6-7 15-7 28 5 9 10-6 9:7 10-8 10-6 
30—St. Catharines.........5.¢.0... 19-1 |5-3-6-7 14 2-8 4.8 8-7 11:3 9-6 11-5 10-7 
Sl F aril tone seis «ais ce sis.s Nolen 24 15-3-6-7 ise 2-9 5.1 8.8 9-7 10-1 11 10-6 
2—Brantford 20-3 |5-3-6-7 15-1 2:8 5 9-1 10-1 9-9 10-9 10-2 
BBA ALC eae tren, ofai0) ov 21-6 | 5-3-6 15-5 9-8 5-6 8-9 10-8 10-2 11-6 11-2 
34—Guelph......... 19:4 1975 -3-6 15-5 2-5 5 9-7 10-8 10 11-1 10-9 
35—Kitchener 19-8] 5-3-6] 14-3 2-5 5 8-9] 10-5] 10-4] 11-5] 11-2 
36—Woodstock 19:6 |4-7-5-3 14-5 2-5 4.7 8.1 9-7 10-3 12-2 11 
Die OUPAOLG Ss Soiidas cence be piteae ¢ 18 5-3-6 15-7 2-6 5 9 11-7 10-1 11-6 10-8 
BS eB an s.s,6 de.tndeins he terute 19 5-3-6 15-6 2-8 4-9 8-5 10-9 10 11-9 10-6 
BOs Obs) AMOMIAS 6,0, neceresem see: 19-1 |4-7-5-3 15-2 2-8 5.3 9-9 12-2 10-4 11-5 11-3 
SOC DACA ois nd oi0:e Acjaseea pense 18-6 4-7 15 3 5 8-6 10-4 10-4 12-3 10-7 
BY VAD GOO. Soins duit encscmeeee 4 18-1 |5-3-6-7 14 2-7 4-9 7:7 10 9-9 10-9 10-5 
AOE DART.) Sass dona,eaece Rogie § 18-4 |4-7-5-3 12 2:5 5-3 7-8 11-7 10-3 11-9 10-9 
43—Owenl Sound: 4... cies. don vals 17 5-3 15 2-3 4-7 8-2 11-2 9-4 10:8 10 
BA Nort DN Day i..'d. ales esjensitenieeers « 20-8 5-3 13-9 3:5 5-5 9-9 9-4 10-4 12-1 11-7 
SO SUC DEL Verran. s,Govessupiesioiela sera 17-9 6 12-9 3:5 6 8-7 13-2 9-8 13-1 10-8 
BOCAS YD. Po ssin4enpapineso Be eee’ 19-1 6-7 15 3-9 5-5 8-5 12-3 10-3 11-5 11-8 
Mi——TaRAnsiNs » 2."..4..9s.cacnnds Seas 4 19-4 5-6 12-7 3-6 5:3 9-1 12-2 10-4 11-6 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17:3 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3:3 5 8-3 13-5 10-6 12-4 11-4 
S0—-FOrk APUNUD Aa « ica Repeat 19-1 | 4-7-6 15-8 3-4 5:4 8-8 10-8 9-9 11-6 10-9 
50—Fort William.................. 18-7 4.7-6 14-2 3.5 5:5 8-2 10-2 10 12-6 10:5 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-4 A ee ee 3-5 5-4 9-6 10-5 11-8 13-9 13-1 
BIAWinnipe es 2) do .0nossodsecenes rR OD ai Hea SO 3°4 5 9-2 9-8 11-6 13-1 12-4 
20:3 15-3-6°2 |........ 3°5 5-8 9-9 11-2 11-9 14-7 13-7 
20-6 5:2 14-3 3-3 5-3 8-9 10-7 13-1 13-8 13-5 
20-5 |4-8-5-6 15 3-4 5:5 9-2 10-4 13-5 13-6 14 
22-2 4-8 13-5 3-2 5:3 8-2 10-2 13-2 14 13-9 
19-3 5:3 14-5 3:3 5 9-3 10-6 12-6 13-5 12-8 
20-3 5-6 14 3:3 5-2 8-9 11-4 12-9 14-1 13-4 
Alberta (average)................... 22-1 6-3 17-1 3:3 5-4 7-5 10-9 12-6 13-9 13-7 
57 Modicine Hat... sas0a- deca « MAD PATS. anes fh bres BG BO Ua skh ote 8-4 10-6 12-6 13-9 14-3 
SB Dred Ares. 0:0 crew wie Se taken 5 22:5 6 17, 3-4 5-8 6-9 12 12-7 14:3 14 
BOA MONLOOS « 0'ai6.0.s cores dosage ¢ 20-3 6-7b} 16-8 3°3 5-9 7-5 10-6 12-4 13-5 13-5 
OU yn ee Be ob iy 24-1 5-6 17:5 3-1 5-2 7-2 10 12-9 13-8 13-4 
Pir LOPE O. «..4..6 sawn See 22-4 2. as ayets es 3:4 4-7 7-7 11-1 12-3 14 13-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 22°9 7-5 17-0 3-8 5:8 6-3 7:8 12-5 12-9 12-9 
t= Rornigsei eek. qe tages. 2. cones. Bas Oe si. acess 15 3°8 5 7 7-7 12-7 15 15 
DO NISC 2. ccare 6:5 ta ogresiowaghcheme's 23-4 8:3 17°5 zt 6 7 8-5 14 14-3 13-5 
TERI. se nnhe or gue so Retina | 21 8 - 15-5 3:8 5-7 7-6 8 12-3 13-3 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 20:9 | 6-7:5 17-7 3°6 6-1 5:5 7-6 12-1 12-5 12-1 
BO VANCOUVER. .c9 So new noida wolgined 22-9 | 6-7°5 18-2 3°5 5-7 6-1 7-9 12 12-4 11-2 
Bi—Victoriasg. i’. hs cseqsaensme eee: 23-1 7-5 18-7 3°7 6-1 5-9 7-4 12 11-6 12-6 
GS-2) ANAIRIO o's. ass a gepnne tse 7:5 15 3:7 6-2 5-6 7:6 11-5 11-2 12-1 
p0—Frince; Rupert, «..<<..depreae 23-1 |7-5-8-3 18 4-1 5-9 5-4 77 13-2 12-7 13-3 


a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the aie: 
b. Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at dc., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00 c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1935 









Onions, yellow, 
red, etc., per ib. 


Per 90 Ibs. 


Potatoes 


Currants, per Ib. 





Jam, raspberry, 
per 4 lb. tin 


peaches, 


Canned 
2’8 per can 


Be, 


per 4 lb. tin 


Marmalade, oran 









Corn syrup, 
per 6 lb. tin 


ee ee eee ey peel 
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cents 


ee 
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MBO COCO MWAOD ARM Pew RWODdWOCO DODD ROM HOW NHONARUSWWOMOUIND WR SOWHWAMWASDH UANSA 


COST PP PO PP PP DO RP PO OLE 69 GO HE RP OO DD WO DD DD WD DD BS NO LD Cd GO G0 G9 Go C9 G2 DO EB CO O71 GS EB O11 SD Or OT C1 G71 CO CO > GO Ge Hm C9 CO GO GO OG 


rm dO CO DOW Ot 


Si) 


ell eee ell ceed ll ee 
gti Seen ee ae aaa te ee a eat Soak ok a Se oe Seen am net dee eee aes fas eae 
w 
co 
o 


meh fre fee mh fk ff feet fee fet ek ek 
ee ee” he rae eete ery ty alte e 
> 
—_ 


Apples 
oh oe 
& be 
i) 
i oil g ae 
ES} 83 a 3 
2 | de | 38 
& Pant. fx 
ay Gy ial 
cents cents cents 
20-4 21-1 15-9 
22-1 19-4 13-3 
AM |S ak 13-8 
22-9 25 13 
20-2 15 12 
19-7 21 14-5 
Pe ee ht Wed! apa Sk ch 
19 16-7 13-2 
17-2 25:0 17-0 
20-6 30-3 14-3 
17-8 27-7 13-4 
20-6 36-7 14:3 
26-6 26-5 15 
LOPS 18 Sen hae Sipe 14-3 
14-5 23°53 13-9 
15-4 21-6 12-6 
14-4 22-4 15-6 
14-2 24-8 14-8 
1 eich cea ore 13-7 
14-2 27-5 14 
11-4 25 14-1 
18-6 25 13-9 
13-1 24-3 13-7 
14-6 17-5 12-6 
19-5 19-4 16-4 
17 21-3 14-1 
16-2 De ee gs oe 
18-7 20-9 13-5 
21-2 TOS Ons: ect oke 
17-3 it Sete perce 
18-6 i Eat iry| [RRR 
20-1 15 15 
15-9 AEE of le 
19-4 1 NOH IE OR 
19-6 Tet itl baa So ep 
18-1 22 20 
18-5 TLS) RS OR es 
20 Te Oni tate ctesore ete 
17-3 1 Wh al ee a ae 
20 Toes. onercon 
17-7 DBS On lets bse nce 
17-8 TES P5 9 | ei Pe ahr 
15-3 PAV) | pe Fe hee 
17:5 14s So lee aeerine 
15 1 E:ACLsS Gl Ihe Be Fae 
14-5 1 iA AY Sen 
14 IU a\o7 fol apes Cane 
A VRS) bee salen ater al NR Sib 
26-7 20 17-5 
21-7 36-2 17:3 
D5 Sal et oe ce 17-5 
pasta) kee © eae 15:3 
24-7 36-7 19 
24-6 25 15-8 
22-2 25 15-7 
1 De PSL od be os Satin 14-0 
Te: Zaihs. «eck aterece 14 
PAV 4d eel a ae Eee ae 
74) ECE bis. co ree 17-3 
22° Onl chee 3G 16-5 
NOS Televotere «one 19 
OO at tke exe 16:3 
PAW shed (Ae = Seale aed Me a 
Apel sos teks ue 16-9 
2 oat pie, Ae Ceeee een at 
DAAC NA ese 5 ARPA 16 
QO Sel sth .ces one 17:8 
Aaa || Raat SRR Peng, Si 
Oe ibe a a ao oko ok ee 
OS Gal's ooh sien 19-0 
ATCT Nii ie liars 17-5 
DONA. cae ck 20 
SO al. san eos 20 
Oe tal: cohen sc 16-5 
Di miles een see 15 
29 BOL. cs ore oss 20-5 
Fe aM ors ae oss leks 25 
BO Teco ee ne ate 17-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





















3 ~ a} i] z 
2 & | o eI s 
- 8 . es = « 2 
~~ - a -Q @ 
Burs | gal\eet| Sel Sg og ol pee aie 
; 3 | A |cas] 28 oo 3 Be os 
J 3 osr| ag |.4 K $ | 3 ay 
LOCALITY 8.) lel (te ees| } SS leo Bale. gs se | 2uae 
85] e6| o4| 34/58.) eX | Es) gh | gf | af | 33 | d8e8 
es|8e\es| ce (gas #2 las] BE | ge | fe | $8 | S288 
ue Oo & oe Oo [o) a= | om oS i") i a a Q 
G lang orie to iS & om 5 3 & a 
cents| cents| cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... : 0] 2-9] 41-3] 48-9] 11-5 4-9 14-403b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-2] 41-3 | 48-7 | 19-1 10-1 | 3-0 40-4 38-2 11-9 5-0 14-000 
1—Sydney........-++-+: 6-7 | 6-2] 42-8 | 49-1 | 20-2 12-5 | 3-9 44 48 11-9 ae SS eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4 | 6-3 | 38:3 | 46-9 | 18-3 9:7 | 2-8 43-3 34-4 12 Be Glieds Rotele ale es 
3—Amherst............- 6-7 6-2 | 43-7 | 50-3 | 19-3 9-8 2-5 36 33°3 11-3 Mae Bawah: 
AP a lita.) aie cede 6-1 | 6-1] 39-4] 49-8 | 22-4 10 27S ana its, | ee ee 13 5-1 14-00 
b-—Windsor.:. Aseca- tee - 6-5 | 6-2] 40-2 | 48-7 | 16-7 8-5 | 2-5 40 40 11-7 By. Wl hestott te cae on 
6—Uruto.)..c seas < ances 6:7 | 6-3 | 48-1] 47-8 | 17-7 9-6 | 3-1 38-7 35-3 11-7 By mt Weise © Bs Se 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown] 6-2 | 5-7 | 46-1 | 48-3 | 19-2 13-1 | 2-9 45-0 38-0 13-3 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-5 | 6-3 | 42-0] 48-1 | 18-0 10-1 | 2-8 40-9 37-2 12-6 4-9 15-000 
8—Moncton..........66. 6:3 6 43-3 | 49-5 | 21 10-7 2-9 42-5 37-5 12 4.9 g 
§—Saint Johnes.......<s6- 6:3 | 6-2] 41 46-1 | 16-7 9-9 | 2-8 43-9 38-8 12-2 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-6 | 6-3 | 43-9 | 47-9 | 15-6 10-4.) $2-7% 37 35 11-6 Dye Dey ll cc Reate othe dis 
11—Bathurst............. 6-9 | 6-5 | 39-7] 48-7 | 18-7 9-7 | 2-9 40 37-5 12 Avo Guha Beecher « 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 36-8 | 53-3 | 21-4 12:8 | 2-8 43-3 52-1 10-4 4-6 13-589 
12—Quebec.......eeeeeee- 6 5-9 | 36-7 | 60-3 | 20-6 14-7 2-9 40-4 50 10-4 4-6 13-50 
13—Three Rivers.....¢.5-)) 6 5-8 | 38-2 | 56-8 | 23-7 14-4 2-8 47-1 55 il 4-6 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 5-8 | 33-4 | 52-1 | 21 11-6 2-8 43-6 50 10-8 4-6 114-00-14-50 
15—Sorel..... Lic seceeeeene 5-8 5-6 | 36-6 | 52-8 | 21-2 10-5 2-9 40 60 10-5 4-6 |12-50-13-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........] 6 5-9 | 45 47-5 | 21 13-3 3 42-5 53:3 10-4 4-7 12-75 
17—St. Johns... . See ere 6 6 32-2 | 48-3 | 19-3 13-3 2:3 43-3 51-2 10 Are Fibs, ae WMS otevale «0 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 6:1 5-7 | 37-5 | 50-4 | 21-7 12-8 2-8 49-5 A5 10 Aes Diels, Boh oR of 
19—Montreal............- 5-8 5-7 | 37-8 | 57-1 | 21-5 13-5 2-7 46-4 52-6 10-1 4-6 |13-50-13- 75 
SOBEL Wee Ge ltinn.s «0:6 Gols 6 5-8 | 34-2 | 54-7 | 22-9 12 i $2.77 44-2 51-7 10 4-3 |14-00-14-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 37-8 | 56-0 | 20-3 12-4 | 2-6 40-5 49-5 10-8 4-8 14-241 
21—Ottawa., 1 eC ere 5-9 5-9 | 35:5 | 56-4 | 19-1 12-5 2-5 49 53 10-5 4-7 |14-00-14-50 
29--Brockvalle.....<s<-¢- 6:1 6-1} 37-1 | 54-2 | 20-8 10-4 2-7 41 45 10 5 14-00 
23—Kingston..........++. 5-8 | 5-8] 35-4 | 49-1 | 17-5 11-6 | 2-6 38-7 46-7 10 4-9 14-00 
BA —Bollevillenaee <~ «+. a. 6-3 | 6 35-4 | 51-5 | 18-3 11:4] 2-7 38-6 50 10 4-8 |13-00-13-25 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 5-6 | 48-5 | 54-8 | 20°5 13-5 3¢1 42-5 47 10-6 5 14-75-15-00 
26—Oshawa......-.-.eeees 6 5-9 | 44 58-8 | 20-6 11-4 2-7 46 51-2 11-2 5 13-50 
OO AA eae ain + « esate 5-8 | 5-8] 37-5 | 54-7 | 23-2 10:4} 2-6 39-7 44.2 10-1 5-1 14-50 
28—Toronto........+.00+. 5-8 | 5-71] 40 59-7 | 20-1 1106 2° 7 43-3 46-8 10-1 4-6 |13-75-14-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-1] 6 38-7 | 55-3 | 21-4 11:7} 2-4 39-2 50 10 4-8 |13-00-13-252 
30—St. Catharines........| 5-8 | 5:8] 38-7] 59-1 | 20-5 12°1 | (2-5 40-7 45 10-5 5-1 13-50 
34 Fam il GON:.. s.<6002 toate 5-9 5-9 | 39-7 | 56-5 | 20-4 11 2-5 36-4 46-7 10-1 4-6 12-50 
32—Brantford............ 6 6 38-9 | 57-1 | 20-2 11-3 2-7 40-5 49-4 10-2 4-9 13-75 
BS ——-Gralt eb. seme e's cstasge 5-9 | 5-9 | 33-9} 53-4 | 20 12:4] 2-3 43-6 55 10-6 5-4 |13-75-14-00 
34—Guelph............... 6-1] 6-1] 37 49-6 | 20-8 10-3 | 2-5 43-3 50 10-3 5-2 |13-25-13-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1] 6-1] 32:3 | 54-7 | 17-2 10-5 | 2-6 37-8 42-9 10-2 4-1 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-1] 6-1] 38-5 | 59-7 | 19-7 10-2 | 2-7 38-7 49-7 10-7 5-3 13-00 
ST —— ETA tORGs cast 4 0120 afoo 6 6-1 | 6-1] 40-5 | 56-4 | 18-9 11:7 | 12-5 41-5 50 10-9 5-1 13-50 
S8— LON GON 245 ws.o.0 ocho ae 6-1 | 6-1] 39 55-5 | 17-4 Eley |. 92°3 40 43-3 10-3 4-3 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-2} 6-2] 42-2] 58-2 | 19 11-7 | 2-6 44-6 51-7 10-4 5-1 13-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1] 6-1 | 37-5 | 53-9 | 17-9 12:9} 2-8 37-9 60 10 4-7 14-50 
41—Windsol.......-++ «0.» sic 6 6 33-5 | 55-8 | 17-2 10-8} 2 32-9 46-7 10 4-2 |12-75-14-00 
42——Sarniaiic ss. 20.6 selee« 6-4} 6-2 | 38:4] 55-5 | 16-1 12-2 | 2-4 36-7 45 10-5 5-1 14-25 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 | 6-1] 41-7 | 58-7 | 24 10-5 | 2-8 37-5 45 10 4-2 |14-00-14-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-7 | 6-6] 40-6] 57-5 | 23-5 14-8} 2-9 42 50 12 4-6 |15-25-15-50 
45—Sudbury...........-- 6-8 | 6-7 | 35-7 | 63-6 | 23-9 16-1} 2-9 41 60 13-2 4-9 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt..... ise wie of iahe 7-1 6-8 | 36-7 | 57-5 | 22 15 3-1 36-4 45 10 Ae BO. miu Bon sien <Bets 
47—Timmins...... is oe are 7 6-7 | 35:5 | 61-7 | 22-5 15-8 3-2 41-4 45 13-3 4-8 18-00 
-48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 6-6 6 32-6 | 52-5 | 18-3 14-4 2-5 40 60 15 4-5 14-50 
--49-—Port Arthur.......... 6-5 6:3 | 34-6 | 53-8 | 23-8 Lowe 2-7 42-5 55-3 11-4 4-9 |15-75-16-00 
“60—Fort William......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 38-1 | 54-1 | 23 15-3 | 2-9 42-1 55-5 12-7 5 |15-75-16-00 
Manitoba (average)........ Y-2) %-2 | 33-7] 50-2 | 19-3 14-5 | 2-9 37-5 49-4 12-2 5-3 20-000 
rable WVIDNIDES. «.iss.- o0.0 ches. 7-3 | 7-8 | 38-1] 49-1 | 18-9 13-7 | 33 36-7 58-7 12-2 5-6 18-50 
62-——Brandon 2 icnes ac cele ote 7-1 We 34-3 | 51-3 | 19-7 15-3 2-8 38-3 BO we scekoreatt ecm 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2 | 7-6 | 33-6 | 51-2 | 21-8 19-5 | 3-2 41-2 56-0 14-7 Bi Onl a eet cas ce 
63—Regina:. ccc. .seccees 6-6 | 7-6] 33-9 | 51 21-2 16-8a| 3 43-1 60 15 A On Mn «Tapia 
64—Prince Albert........ 7-4 | 7-5 | 82-7] 49-9 | 20-2 2la 3-7 40 50 14:5 oe Gadi iciis seeped > 
65—Saskatoon...........- 7 7-4 | 31-1] 58-6 | 21-4 20a 2-8 39-8 58 14-5 heli foll Piel, eae ie Me 
56—Moose Jaw......-eee- 7-6 7-9 | 34-1 | 50-1 | 24-2 20a 3°2 eae eee.) Gn tie: 14-7 2 ket Sih (a pete di Bs 
Alberta (average).......... Y-1| 7-21] 32-4] 47-6 | 21-0 18-0 | 3-2 38-9 52-9 14-2 Gis Gl cece eevars « 
567—Medicine Hat........ Vf 7-2) 31 48-8 | 20-2 21.5a] 3:1 iA alien Wieder lau Sparen 4-6 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... Cl MW lap yoe 47-3 | 23-8 18a 3-2 38-7 60 15 | eae, ae aets 
59—Edmonton........... 7-1 6-9 | 35-8 | 49-4 | 22-4 16-3a} 3-3 39-7 48-3 14-6 5-1 g 
60—Calgary..........e00. 7:2 6-9 | 32-2 | 47-7 | 19 17-:2a| 3:3 37-4 50 12-5 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 | 7-5 | 31 44-8 | 19-5 16:8a] 3-3 38-7 53-3 14-7 Jay ell aie, aay rena 
British Columbia (average)| 6-6 | 6-3 | 34-6 | 47-7 | 22-6 21-5 | 3-2 44-7 52-6 11-6 HT Ne, Beceat> a A 
G2I—POLDIC: &,,..<<teveicis.e.0 ofo.dts 7:7 7-41 36-2 | 50 25 20a 3-4 40 40 13 B's Galicmn ease eerie 
63—Nelson.............+- 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-3 | 50 21-7 25a 3-3 41-7 60 13-2 Ig al eae SR Ab 
64—Teratll cieerers stem ate ae 7-4 7-1 | 36 50 24-2 25a 3°7 44.3 50 11 LS Wes Se 7 See 
65—New Westminster....| 5:9 | 5-8 | 30-4 | 45-3 | 20-6 19-la} 2-9 41-4 48-3 11-2 Eig hey Rage i oa 
66—Vancouver.........6. 5-9 5-6 | 36-3 | 47-2 | 20-2 20-8a| 3 43 58 11-5 Girl BO aie. sey ie < eos 
67—Victoria.../....eeeee: 6-8 | 6:4 | 35-5 | 44-3 | 22-1 20-5a} 3 46-9 54-2 10:5 Fil | bales Fee aia Re Ae 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-1] 5:6] 36-3 | 44-3 | 22-1 20a 3-4 50 50 10 [Fest Pet ae, TR i a 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1 6 | 32-5 | 50-7 | 25 21-7al| 3-2 50 60 12-5 iy BAP Rh Ae 


a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b For prices of Weish coal see text. c Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1935 
P Rent 
a : mae cee 
8 g 3 bo 3 Six-roomed 
g s re = 4 o =| Six-roomed | house with 
Sa 8 ac Pan gas & | ~.| house with | incomplete 
38 a =°9 ck i) 8.9 ra 18 §|moderncon-| modern 
g be oO DH 1 5 BD. 2 |] veniences, Lone 
2a “4 & £28 Hoe $ |% | per month | veniecces, 
fq 3) en] MD s Oo ls per month 
$ $ $ $ ce. |c. $ 3 
9-272 11-852 8-560 7-419) 27-0 | 9-6 22-288 16-097 
7-975 : 6-500 6-500) 30-2 | 9-8 21-417 14-500 
6-50- 7-25 A i Rae | oe Sey ei ee ee ee Pe ee Oe 29-8 | 9-8]15-00-24-00 |12-00-15-00 | 1 
5-75- 6-50 Y 5-00 6-00c} 30 10 118-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
7-90- 9-60 LO SORES. et ietall tke oe Ree Lene ee alas eee Pewee, ay 28-7 | 9-8115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8- 00-10-25 10-50 |9-00-11-00)10-00-12-00 8-00 7-00 | 32-5 | 9-7/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
sre ereastefess tevsie| satmettierenreles | ocr citrate esis srareleleters wdinte forestier trite cra otstte eae cle cia comene. 30 9-7|18-00-25-00 114-00-18-00 | 5 
O -OORIE sameness hacer ale a ee Set ne ene ver ie ober. 30 9-6)18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | & 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 7-500 9-00c}] 27-8 | 9-4/18-00-25-60 |10-60-15-00 | 7 
10-281 11-500 6-500 7-500) 28-6 | 9-6 22-125 17-125 
9-50-11-50g 11-50¢ 6-00¢ g 30-8 | 9+7/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 7°00 | 7-00- 8-00 | 27-9 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 116-00-20-00 | 9 
POG TOF: FET IO 0! ars eee Adc alee oo Paty boar AE he aca bod sultac bay A eee 27-5 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 {10 
VeRO cia «Sly: Priv tsiives ofa ce omtaetias Mate Sateen. «ote s mendodads meee ve 28-2 | 9-4 18-00 15-00 11 
9-130 11-500 8-868 8-250] 23-3 | 9-4 19-833 13-688 
10-00 11-00 10-67c 6-75c| 22-1 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 7-00c 8-00c] 25-7 | 9-6116-00-25-00 |10-00-18-90 13 
9-25 13-00 7:00 8-00 | 24 9-6}20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
fate: &Sieieeese sf aces he ee Sista’s UI clot e seeee el aE eae eter sero tet eete ere ehicce ce oels citte cess neeaieecne 21-2 | 9-2)14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 115 
SIO Ee 11-50 10-67¢ 6-50c} 21 9-6}16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |16 
Wrote e eae sieve ste Piavavctsle’s sere: s s's'['s merarare’e. cet s)fivreysic:ePereie etetera ltatareeeieieveitere hic. cise ciere, ©: seer. <illetetercve-s serescec 20-3 | 9-7)18-00-25-00 112-00-18-00 117 
Peete eteieas Pereve ors ale eld’ «'[iohols ebdtasioha a tevade oaths ic| ate eee ts cae meee Telotice ce cee ke 25 9 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 118 
8-00—- 8-50 11-00 |12-00- 9-00c 12-00c} 25-9 | 9-3)18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |19 
0225: [ieee Dome tango: [MIN Aaa aA trae ERAT, cha se | TORS . aoe 24-7 | 9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 120 
9-871 11-540 9-972 8-896) 25-8 | $-3 23-325 17-143 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 8-00 5-00 | 25 8-9120-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7°50- 8-50 DAU OF BR Aes haa co REG CRS A Rp GR nl | SRR i AU ION ie Ne 23-3 | 9-3]18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |29 
8-00 13-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-9 | 9-8)18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 123 
8-50-11-50 11-50 ‘SJOLU Meo tee eee et 24-2 | 9-6/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 124 
9-50 12-00 7-00 5-00 | 25 8-8]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 125 
10-50 11-00 10-00 9-00 | 25 9-5118-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 126 
9-75 12-00 Sa00hieee: eee. 24-8 | 9-4120-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 127 
10-50 10-75 12-00 11-00 | 25 9-1)25-00-32-00 ]18-00-25-00 28 
7-50— 8-00g¢/10-50-11-00¢ g g 23-82] 8-9)18-00-28-00 {16-00-20-00 |29 
7-50- 8-00¢]10-50-11-00g¢ g g 24e | 9-4)22-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 7 11-00 11:00 | 25-2 | 9-1}21-00-30-00 |13-00-26-00 [31 
11-00 De 2orle ae ele 415000 Pee: 13-00 8-25c}] 25-3 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 132 
10-00 11-50 13-00 10-00c} 24-5 | 9-5}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
?9-00- 9-50 10-50 QZOOR IS aoc cat ees 24-8 | 9-6/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
10-00-11-00 11-50 PS OOF tonee c oh ese. 24-5 | 9°3]20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
£ 9-00-11-00 41-00.) Sea aan iu: tee sn cts ac oh [onsen ott's 24 | 8-4]20-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |36 
£8-50-11-50 11-50 VEC Ht leper Meee 24-3 | 9-9]19-00-27-00 }14-60-19-00 137 
1150 4107501050 1h eee 2s 00s CS: OahOC|s owe, states 24-5 | 9-2)22-00-32-00 116-00-24-00 {38 
10-00-11-00 }10-25-11-50 |..........]12-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c] 25 9-7/20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |39 
£.7-50- 8-00 JOP OOS cement le tee tee tte ae we or ae Tees stb 23-8 | 9-2)17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-00 }10-00-10-50 |..........116-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14-00c}12-00-16-00c}...... 9-3}20-00-30-00 115-00-22-00 |41 
ye Re aa OEE CO ERIN Renae | ie ree 24-4 | 9-8120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 [42 
28-50 LU SOO Sete oie ce cia ee Loe oe Le ce eet ee Let oe slaves 5 24-5 | 9-1118-00-24-00 113-00-20-00 143 
12-50 TA ODS Sears res Meee vererey. alanis te [totarc A AeeIS AL cates clue ica eale swters BUF 1 Bs Si oo 2 a Bec pes wae ee 44 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 9-00 9-00c] 27-6 | 9-8}23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 45 
See See an ran Ug | 1 Oe fi 8-25-10-50c]............] 33 9-4 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 OOM es, Avalos! 35 8-9 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 : 6-50 6-50c}] 26-7 |10-4]15-00-22-00 |10-00-15-00 148 
10-50-12-50 12-00 ieDOC ee vials state reals 26-7 | 9-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 [49 
10-50-12-50 12-00 Gon eens. crete 26-4 | 9-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 150 
10-156 14-625 7-688 6-500) 27-1 | 9-6 20° 200 15-750 
9-60-12-00 |14-00-15-50 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 26-5 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 [51 
8-50-10-50 |12-50-16-50 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 27-7 | 9-5118-00-23-00 }12-00-16-00 152 
8-375 16-750 7-656 8-500) 28-4 |10-3 28-509 16-750 
8-50-12-25h 15-00f S003 OO) [tren aeictsietges.s 25-5 110-2120-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 153 
8-00—- 9-00h 19-00 SOO O00 teen.  secinecs 29-4 110-8/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
6-75- 8-50h 17-50 -75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-3 110 118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 [55 
5-00- 9-00h 15-50 -00-10-00c 10-00 | 29-4 |10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 156 
5-156 10-000 6-000 4-000} 30-1 | 9-9 2-250 15-625 
g z g g 30z 110 |20- re 00 414- sa 00 157 
e* DOR b itt Fe cee oem hae |G oats aa eee CEEOL « Seen cote Mies cade ceges 29-8 }10 58 
2°-75- 4-25h 6-002 30-92}10-1/18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 159 
6-00- 6-50h 10-00g¢ -00g 4-00g| 29-7g] 9-31]17-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |60 
4£200= Be 150 oye eh. lis, siobte Aas o lnreacie de teime-s Ics eissaehts les o tates ooo: 4-00 |...... 10 {17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 11-300 6-732 4-887] 33-8 |10-3 21-250 15-813 
«p07. RAR Pee bo, a ee AR | ee Ae A POI ke de Fs 16-00 14-00 
9-00-10-50 . 7-00- 8-25 5-50 | 40 10-8]20-00-26-00 }15-00-20-00 163 
8-50- 9-50 13-50 7-00- 7-50 6:°50c]! 2252. 9-5}22-00-28-00 |18-00-22-00 {64 
9-50-10-50 10-75 5-00 8-50 | 30-8 |10-8]15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 {65 
9-50-10-50 10-75 6-00 4-25 | 30 9-8116-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 {66 
8-75-10-75 . 6-20- 7°30c 4-77c| 31-2 |10-2]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
102282208. watereiass clack cen. ole 5 nits sitomarek 33-7 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00 -13:250) b. cros0 aioe .eisiell's 7-00-12-00i 4-80c] 32-5 | 9-8/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 














birch. 


conveniences, 


from mines. 
6838-—7 


r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to son a 
8s Delivere 
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(Continued from page 958) 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
slectricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
~ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sun- All 

Light ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 IWAl 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dee. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dee. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dee. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dee. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
duly. 1935. ..; 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935.... 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices in September continued the de- 
cline which commenced in July. Sirloin steak 
was down in the average from 25 cents per 
pound at the beginning of August to 24-6 
cents in September and shoulder roast from 
13°3 cents per pound in August to 12-8 cents 
in September. Mutton averaged 4 cent per 
pound lower at 21:1 cents. The price of fresh 
pork again averaged higher, being 23-1 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 22-7 
cents in August. Bacon also was higher in 
most localities, the Dominion average being up 
from 30-5 cents per pound in August to 31:8 
cents in September. Lard advanced from 15-9 
cents per pound to 17-2 cents, 

Egg prices were generally higher, fresh ad- 
vancing from 27-7 cents per dozen in August 
to 31-2 cents in September and cooking from 
23-7 cents per dozen to 26°4 cents. Prices 
were lower in the prairie provinces than in 
other parts of the Dominion. Creamery but- 
ter rose from an average price of 25 cents per 
pound in August to 25:4 cents in September. 
A substantial seasonal fall occurred in the price 
of onions in practically all localities, the Do- 
minion average being down from 6:1 cents 
per pound to 4-2 cents. Potato prices were 
considerably higher in most localities in the 
maritime provinces but lower in other prov- 
inces, particularly the cities om the prairies. 
The Dominion average price was down from 
$1.24 per ninety pounds in August to 99 cents 
in September. Cooking apples declined from 
28-8 cents per gallon to 21-1 cents. Increases 
in the price of United States’ anthracite coal 
were reported from several cities and the aver- 
age price advanced 10 cents per tom to $14.40. 
No changes were reported in rent. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14.50; Char- 
lottetown, $13.40; Moncton, $16; Saint John, 
$13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; 
Sherbrooke, $16.25; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, 
$15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $14.50; 
Peterborough, $16.50; Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, 
$14.50; St. Catharines, $14.50; Hamilton, 
$13.50; Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; Wind- 
sor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; 
Timmins, $18; Fort William, $16; Port Arthur, 
$16; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 


on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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OF STATISTICS 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


uuu 
oooooeee—$WaNqI00BHREeReoyqTloxwK—S—Wwoo0=E0—0$0_0—.000N0N0NNee—s—=—essS—SsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSS ees ee eeeee=y oe 


Commodities Com- 


Bot Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Aug. |Sept. 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


| ———. | | | |_| i — |] | 


TAIT COMMOCINICS as oe. 2 cela. ets ce 567 | 64-0/127-4)155-9/110-0) 97-3] 98-5) 95-4] 97-8] 82-1] 69-7| 68-9] 71-9] 71-61 72-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products....... 135 | 58-1/127-9/167-0)103-5| 86-2) 96-2) 86-9] 98-9] 69-8} 54-0] 62-5] 68-6] 65-9] 67-2 
II. Animalsand their Products 76 | 70-9}127-1/145-1/109-6| 96-0) 98-9]114-0/108-9| 93-4] 69-0] 60-6] 67-41 69-8] 72-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tilesProducts=s.i.:c4). ae 85 | 58-2/157-1)176-5| 96-0}101-7| 99-5} 93-9] 91-2] 79-2! 72-4] 71-7] 71-8] 70-71 68-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Nels) eee, Eason ees a 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3}100-2] 99-0] 93-7] 86-2] 76-8] 63-8] 65-3] 64-2] 65-0 
V. Iron and its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4]128-0}104-6) 99-4) 92-6] 93-8] 90-4] 86-8] 85-5] 86-6] 87-1] 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 18 | 98-4/141-9|135-5) 97-0] 97-3] 99-8} 91-9] 98-2] 73-7] 60-7] 67-5] 62-1] 69-9] 71-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Prodticts:. Motcacen 83 | 56-8) 82-3}112-2)116-6]107-0| 99-2} 92-4] 93-2! 90-8] 86-5] 85-0] 86-1] 84-9] 85-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
NCCBR Ate ee rete ae aeee 77 =| 68-4/118-7}141-5]117-01105-4/100-3} 94-6} 95-5} 92-0] 84-6] 81-5] 81-7] 79-5] 76-9 
Classified according to purpose— - 
Consumers’ Goods........ 236 | 61-9)107-0}140-0/108-0} 95-1) 98-5] 96-4] 96-0) 86-1! 74-4] 72-7] 73-9] 73-0} 73-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCO vs prey Pee ten 126 | 61-8}119-4}151-0)105-4) 90-2) 97-2/101-7|103-7| 86-7] 66-9] 65-7] 69-61 69-3! 70-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-2) 91-4/126-3]111-4/101-4| 99-4] 92-8] 90-8] 85-7| 79-4] 77-31 76-7] 75-4] 75-0 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 402 | 67-4/131-5]163-1/112-8] 99-1] 99-4) 93-7] 98-9] 76-7] 65-1] 65-6] 68-9] 69-2] 70-2 
Producers’ Equipment.... 24 55-1) 80-4/108-6/113-8)104-1] 97-1} 92-8) 94-7) 91-2] 89-3] 85-6! 89-5] 89-8] 89-8 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 | 69-1)138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2] 98-7) 93-8] 99-4] 75-1] 62-4] 63-4] 66-6] 66-9] 68-0 
Building and construction 
materials.............. 111 | 67-0)100-9}144-0)122-8/108-7|100-0) 98-6} 99-6] 86-8] 79-9] 80-8] 82-7! 82-4] 82-5 
Manufacturers’ materials 267 | 69-5/147-2|176-6}110-2) 95-8} 98-4} 92-8) 99-3] 72-5] 58-5] 60-4] 63-9] 64-3] 65-5 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PW Ue 8 ae ae nae 7 oe 186 | 58-2/131-3}169-5/103-4) 89-1] 96-5] 86-5) 96-1) 69-3] 54-9] 62-7] 66-7| 64-4] 65-0 
BL ATEN os cnte ce ee 105 70: 4/129-9}146-6/109-6} 95-5) 98-2)108-9]105-2| 90-0) 69-2] 62-7] 67-5] 69-8] 72-0 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6)132-9]161-6)102-8) 86-7) 96-7) 95-0/107-7) 71-2] 52-6] 54-6] 61-2) 61-8] 64-7 
JS Marines. sae aceccm ce ote 16 64-4)111-1/111-7] 91-6) 91-9)100-7}105-2)105-5} 91-3) 73-5) 66-5) 75-3) 67-6! 68-7 
PER HOrest:5,,.<tnigas cw ce eee ae 57 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3]100-1] 98-9} 93-5} 86-0] 76-8] 64-0] 65-4] 64-2] 65-1 
Ve Minoral: as ccs yeti costs 203 | 67-0)111-3]131-4/117-6}105-8] 99-7] 91-3] 92-7] 87-2] 80-8] 81-6] 81-8] 82-7] 82-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-7)155-7|107-5) 94-8) 97-3] 93-8}101-8) 74-0] 58-5] 59-9] 64-8] 65-21 67-2 
‘ All manufactured (fully or chief- 
ly) ducod...gte. csteerte: s fenene 322 | 64-8/127-6]156-8)116-7|100-5| 98-6) 95-1; 94-1] 84-8] 72-4] 71-5) 73-5] 72-4] 72-4 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567, 


Grain prices were mostly higher during Sep- 
tember. No.1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, advanced 
during the first three weeks of the month and 
then declined considerably before the end. The 
average price for the month was 90-3 cents 
per bushel as compared with 84:5 cents in 
August. Unfavourable crop conditions in the 
Argentine and war rumours in Europe were 
said to be factors in the movement. In coarse 
grains rye advanced from 36-5 cents per bushel 
in August to 40-5 cents in September; barley 
from 33:9 cents per bushel to 35:8 cents and 
flax from $1.278 per bushel to $1.364. Flour 
prices moved upward reflecting higher wheat 
prices. Quotations, at Montreal advanced from 
$5.30 per barrel to $5.70. Granulated sugar 
at Montreal was down from $4.90 per hundred 
pounds to $4.71. Raw rubber at New York 
declined from an average price of 12-1 cents 
per pound in August to 11:8 cents in Septem- 
ber.. In Livestock the price of choice steers 
at Toronto advanced from $6-55 per hundred 
pounds to $6.80 but at Winnipeg declined from 
$5.39 per hundred pounds to $4.76. Bacon hogs 
were lower at both Toronto and Winnipeg,. the 
price on the former market declining from 


$9-92 per hundred—pounds to $9.38, and on 


the latter from $9.14 t0~$8.46. The price of 
lambs at Toronto was-town from $725~per_ 


hundred pounds. to $6.88. Creamery butter 
at Montreal rose from an average price of 22-6 
cents per pound in August to 24°7 cents in 
September, and at Toronto from 22-8 cents 
per pound to 24-3 cents. Storage holdings 
were said to be considerably greater at the 
beginning-of September than at the same date 
last year. The price of eggs was substantially 
higher, quotations at Montreal being up from 
an average of 30°4 cents per dozen in August 
to 36:4 cents in September and at Winnipeg 
from: 26-8 cents per dozen to 382-1 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from an 
average price of 11-5 cents per pound to 10-9 
cents, this in spite of the unexpectedly low 
estimate of the crop. Raw silk prices con- 
tinued to advance, a grade at New York being 
$1.86 per pound on September 15 as compared 
with $1.79 on August 15 and $1.09 on Septem- 
ber 15, 1934. Electrolytic copper at Montreal 
was up from $8.68 per hundred pounds to $9.13. 
The price in September, 1934 was $7.30 per 
hundred pounds, 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


sine accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and cer- 
tain other index numbers of cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and several of the principal commercial and 
industriall countries. The following notes 
afford information as to recent changes in 
prices according to groups of commodities in 
several of these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 19830=100, was 88-4 
for August, an increase of 0-5 per cent for the 
month. The chief advance in the month was 
one of 6-1 per cent in cereals. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 84-1 at the end of August, a 
decrease of 0:2 per cent for the month. 
Foods were slightly higher due to an in- 
crease of 2-8 per cent in the animal food 
group. Industrial materials were slightly lower, 
showing a decrease of 2:2 per cent in minerals 
principally due to a fall in the price of tin. 


Cost or Livingc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July 1914=100, 
was 143 at the end of August, showing no 
change for the last two months, Very slight 
decreases were shown in the food group due to 
a seasonal decline in the price of potatoes and 
to lower prices for bacon; but higher prices 
were recorded for eggs and butter. The cloth- 
ing group also was slightly lower than the pre- 
vious month, 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index) was 70 for August, a 
rise of 2:9 per cent for the month. Increases 
were recorded in all groups except vegetable 
foods, the sugar, coffee and cocoa group and 
textiles. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 102-4 for August, an advance 
of 0:6 per cent for the month. Agricultural 
products were higher due to the increase in 
prices of animal foods. Among industrial 
materials, the only substantial change was an 
advance of 8 per cent in the non-ferrous 
metals, 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 124-5 for 
August, an increase of 0:2 per cent for the 
month. Shght increases were recorded in all 
groups except rent which was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—100, was 80-5 for August, a rise of 1-4 
per cent for the month. This is the highest 
level reached since November, 1930. Increases 
over the July level were shown in seven groups, 
while the other three, fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous 
commodities were lower. 

Bradstreet’s index number (continued by 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is 
the sum total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption was 
$10.0085 at September 1, an advance of 0-9 
per cent for the month due to increases in 
prices of livestock, provisions, textiles and 
coal and coke. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $170-859 at September 1, a de- 
cline of 0-38 per cent for the month, due to 
declines in the prices of breadstuffs, dairy 
and garden produce and miscellaneous com- 
modities. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Mass- 
achusetts, of the cost of living in Mass- 
achusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 138-7 
for August, an increase of one per cent for the 
month, caused by the advance in the food, 
shelter and fuel and light groups. Clothing 
was lower and sundries unchanged for the 
month. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics index num- 
ber, on the base 1918=100, was 140-2 at July 
15, a decrease of 0:1 per cent from the March 
15 level. Advances in the prices of foods, 
housefurnishings and in rent were offset by 
declines in fuel and light, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 
Accident Liability of Employer—Car Owned nection with these activities the appellant 


by Servant in Master’s Employment 


A salesman in the employ of a company was 
driving his own car by an arrangement under 
which the company made him certain allow- 
ances for depreciation and oil and gas in lieu 
of railway fare. 

While returning in his car to keep an ap- 
pointment with the sales manager of the com- 
pany, he ran into and killed a man who was 
helping to unlock two cars which had collided. 
The fatal accident occurred on a section of 
highway obscured by smoke from a prairie 
fire. 

When the case came before the Court of 
King’s Bench, Manitoba, it was held that the 
primary cause of the accident was the rate of 
speed at which the salesman was driving under 
the circumstances, 

The plaintiff (the widow of the accident vic- 
tim) sued the defendant and his employers for 
damages for the death of her husband whom 
she claimed was killed by the defendant negli- 
gently running his automobile upon the 
deceased. 

It was held by the Court that “where a 
servant owns an automobile which, by arrange- 
ment with his master, he uses in the ordinary 
course of his employment by the master, and 
while it is being so used and driven by the 
servant the automobile causes the death of a 
person, the master will be lable in damages 
to the estate of such person, if the death be 
caused by the negligence of the servant.” 

Damages of $10,000 in all were awarded— 
$6,000 to the widow; $1,500 to the older son; 
and $2,500 to the younger son. 

Drulak v. Harvey and General Steel Wares 
Inmited (1935) 3 Western Weekly Reports, 65. 


Restaurant not a “Trade”? within the mean- 
ing of Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1934, British Columbia 


An appeal was brought in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia against a. convic- 
tion by a magistrate for violation of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1984, ch. 47, charging 
that the appellant, an employer within the 
meaning of said Act did unlawfully contravene 
Order 10 of the Board of Industrial Relations, 
fixing the minimum wage in the mercantile 
industry, by the payment of wages to the 
plaintiff of less amount than the minimum 
wage as fixed by the Order. 

The appellant was the owner of and oper- 
ated a business in Vancouver variously referred 
to in the evidence as a coffee shop, restaurant, 
lunch-counter and tea-room business. In con- 


maintained a soda fountain and ice-cream ser- 
vice, and sold candies and cigarettes. The 
plaintiff was employed in the capacity of man- 
ager. He was in charge of the place in the 
evenings, made up the accounts for the day, 
assisted in the cooking and serving of the food, 
waited on customers, etc. 

On behalf of the appellant it was contended 
that the business conducted by the appellant 
was not a “mercantile industry” within the 
meaning of Order No. 10; and that the plain- 
tiff was not an employee within the meaning 
of the Male Minimum Wage Act, 

In the judgment it was held that the restau- 
rant business operated by the appellant was 
not a trade within the meaning of the Order 
and the fact that candies, cigarettes, and to- 
bacco were sold incidentally to the restaurant 
business did not bring the business within the 
definition of “ trade.” 

The conviction having been quashed on the 
first point, the second point was not passed 
upon. 

fex v. Brearly, British Columbia, (1935) 3 
Western Weekly Reports, 63. 


Liability of Employer for Employee’s {n- 
jury From Use of Defective Equipment 


The plaintiff, a shoe salesman, fell from 
a step ladder while attempting to get a box 
of shoes for a customer.’ The iadder was 
found to have been defective. 

In the resulting action before the Court 
of King’s Bench, of Manitoba, the plaintiff 
claimed that as a result of the injuries he 
sustained he would, throughout the balance 
of his lifetime, be an invalid requiring a 
large amount of medical care and attention. 
He claimed special damages for medical ser- 
vices amounting to $50 and general damages 
in the sum of $30,000. 

Medical evidence presented, however, 
showed that the plaintiff had been suffering 
for many years with spondylitis deformans, 
resulting in rigidity of the spine. He also 
had arthritis of years’ standing.: 

It was also brought out in evidence that 
during his illnesses from these ailments 
plaintiff had been attended and looked after 
by a nurse in the employ of the defendant. 

The Chief Justice, in giving judgment, 
found that “the ladder was unquestionably 
defective,” and that “the plaintiff could see 
for himself its condition.” On the other hand, 
“the defendant knew of the physical condi- 
tion of the plaintiff and the dangers to which 
he was subjected in the use of the ladder.” 
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Continuing, the Chief Justice stated: “The 
accident which befell the plaintiff had a 
trifling effect compared to his permanent in- 
firmities, from which he was suffering long 
prior to the accident, and becoming more 
advanced as time passed on. He was bruised 
by the fall, and suffered pain as a conse- 
quence, but the damages to which he is 
entitled as a result must be very small in 
comparison with his demands. I am satisfied 
that in five or six weeks from the date of 
the accident he would recover completely 
from the pain and incapacity resulting there- 
from, and that the accident would not of 
itself add to his troubles after the expiration 
of that time.” 

The Court therefore held that the 
defendant was negligent and liable for the 
damages resulting therefrom, but that the 
plaintiff’s general serious physical defects 
were not attributable to the accident. 

Judgment was given in favour of the 
plaintiff for damages to the amount of $400 
together with costs on the county court 
scale. 

Collet v. T. Eaton Company, Limited, 
Manitoba (1935) 3 Western Weekly Reports, 
p. 43. 


in Restraint of Trade is Not 
Enforceable 


Covenant 


A drug company in Manitoba employed a 
manager at a monthly salary. After some 
months of employment the company required 
him to sign a bond, by which he undertook 
to refrain from engaging in a similar busi- 
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ness within 25 miles for a period of five 
years after his employment ceased. This 
condition was violated by the employee, who 
subsequently became the manager of a drug 
store next to the company’s place of busi- 
ness. The company brought an action against 
the employee to enforce the conditions con- 
tained in the bond. 


Mr. Justice Adamson dismissed the action 


with costs. (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1933, 
page 1056). . 
The Manitoba Court of Appeal, by a 


majority decision reversed the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Adamson (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1934, page 980). 


An appeal by the employee was recently 
brought to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Chief Justice, in giving his judgment 
stated:—“The bond goes beyond what is 
reasonably adequate in furnishing any pro- 
tection to which the employer could con- 
ceivably be entitled. It forbids the co- 
venantee, not only from violating proprietary 
rights, but from exercising his right to follow 
his trade or calling in any capacity, however 
humble or obscure, or however remote from 
the danger of infringing any proprietary 
right of the covenantee. 

“For all these reasons, we think the bond 
is unreasonable, and is not enforceable. The 
appeal is allowed and the judgment of trial 
Judge is restored with costs throughout.” 

Magutre versus Northland Drug Company, 
Supreme Court of Canada (1935) 3 Dominion 
Law Reports, 521. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment showed a 
considerable increase in Canada on 
October 1, according to statements received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,414 employers, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, whose staffs aggregated 
997,017 persons, as compared with 964,977 in 
the preceding month. Activity has shown 
a falling-off between September and October 
in six, and an advance in eight of the fourteen 
preceding years of the record, the change on 
the average being a fractional increase; the 
substantial improvement this year is there- 
fore especially interesting. The index (based 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100) stood at 106-1 on October 1, 1935, 
compared with 102-7 on September 1, 1935, 
and 100-0 on October 1, 19384. On the same 
date in the thirteen preceding years, the 
index was as follows:—1933, 90-4; 1932, 86-7; 
1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 1928, 
118:8; 1927, 110°3; 1926, 106-5; 1925, 99-5; 
1924, 95:0; 1928, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 and 1921, 
91-3. These returns are representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of October, 1935, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
from 1,763 local unions with an aggregate of 
166,764 members. Of these, 21,759 were unem- 
ployed, a percentage of 13-0 compared with 
14-2 per cent at the beginning of September, 
1935, and with 16-4 per cent at the beginning 
of October, 1934. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada for September, 1935, 
showed gains over August of the same year 
and, likewise, September, 1934, in the volume 
of business transacted, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, logging 
being largely responsible for the increase 
under the first comparison and farming, con- 
struction and maintenance and services under 
the latter. Vacancies in September, 1935, 
numbered 38,410, applications 60,496 and 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 35,775. 

7226—13 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $16.42 at the beginning 
of October as compared with $16.16 for 
September; $15.96 for October, 1934; $21.96 
for October, 1929; $21.14 for October, 1926; 
$20.87 for October, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1448 for 
October, 1914. All of the three principal 
groups were higher, foods mainly because of 
the higher cost of potatoes, lard, eggs and 
butter, and fuel because of the higher cost 
of coal. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was higher at 73:1 for October as 
compared with 72-3 for September. Com- 
parative figures for previous dates are 71-4 
for October, 1934; 96:8 for October, 1929; 
98-1 for October, 1926; 99-6 for October, 
1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 66-8 for October, 1914. 


The latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in 
the table on page 974. The index of the 
physical volume of business in September 
was down more than five per cent trom the 
level of the preceding month bux still five 
per cent above the level of September, 1934. 
In the former comparison all of the prin- 
cipal factors except trade employment were 


lower, the greatest declines occurring in 
mineral production, construction, electric 
power output and in manufacturing. Com- 


paring September, 1935, with September, 1934, 
all the principal factors indicate advances, 
including in addition to those already men- 
tioned car loadings, imports and _ exports. 
Information available for October shows gain 
in wholesale prices, employment, Canadian 
National earnings, the number of cars of 
revenue freight and in contracts awarded, 
both as compared with the preceding month 
and with October, 1934. 

During October there were on record nine- 
teen strikes and lockouts involving 3,566 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 35,279 
man working days as compared with eighteen 
disputes involving 5,691 workers and a time 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ 138,500,300; 110,841,605) 121,259,823) 115,541,687) 101,022,305 99,344,395 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUDIPETON. HAL. coon eee 52,751,020 44, 689,463 49,560,063 47,228,804 42,207,602 43,507,331 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 84,952,580 64,564,915 70, 737,836 67, 747, 809 58,135, 136 55, 249,375 
Customs duty collected........ 7,951,499] = 6, 889, 075 6, 934, 174 7,167,473 6,444, 619 6, 693, 004 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS, Ue R ies eet Meee Hair Sls > allie yer ucephiet, 2,425,895,084) 2,497, 602,532! 3,409,875,845] 2,580,850,389) 2,533,455, 103 
Bank notes in circulation....... Soll toe Mes one eee 131,747,122) 129,968,276] 139,848,608} 148,239,227) 189,646,482 
Bank deposits, savings......... Dig Lee Sa eee einer 1,444,330,569) 1,434,256, 634] 1,370,178,568] 1,376,959, 756} 1,367, 194,902 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 839, 277, 861 828, 629,038 895,728,990) 879,761,929 858,355, 407 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Commonistocks-e4.un. enna. « 96-1 93-6 94-7 85-2 83-8 83-8 

Preferred (stoGksi qe ccm aeiitee te vice. 69-5 69-2 70-9 69°5 67-4 67°3 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 85-4 88-3 79°7 82-9 82-0 82:3 
(2) bbe wholesale, Index 

Pea Siallen ss: ee ine eM aye rake 73-1 72:3 71-6 71-4 72-0 72°2 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

BPN rer RON Tel ALOR RIG th $ 16-42 16-16 16-15 15-96 15-87 15-92 
Petes PATTURES NOTE OT cee sister cvevet ane cues tose oll Gyatonste crea ctaxciele cll hss eee ne ee 13 113 103 
Business failures, [EM oy hire spel Ohi ik | ade Ut OED Aa | A ees ch can [Ee eee a epee 2,261,500 1,628, 000 1,360, 691 

(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 106-1 102-7 101-1 100-0 98-8 99-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 13-0 14-2 15-1 16-4 16:5 17-9 
Railway— 

(©) Car loadings, revenue 

Areigh hs ewe seule cars 219, 757 210,857 176,078 215, 802 203, 400 185, 002 
Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings..... $ 17,825,909 15,901,121 14,199,344 15, 808, 292 14, 940, 269 13,532,418 
Operating expenses......... Din i aeetn ema oo ar evanay alm Local 11,596,161 11, 254, 484 11,215, 400 11, 565, 237 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings.......... Sey eas icin ae 13,445, 654 10, 936, 576 12, 752,350 12,042, 793 10, 929, 992 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 

TINGS sols ee raat UI a + Ba |e erg 10, 155, 486 10, 428, 236 8,651,670 9,009, 213 9, 859,359 
Steam railways, freight in 

LODO ES, oo. ieearcee sta callie eseltce stn eee | See tO TS otha ic 1, 784,291,793] 2,560, 993,420] 2,365,565, 699] 1,751,108, 054 

Building permits yes nee ee (ih es ek ae 3,322,026 4,293,058 , 721,919 2,281,874 , 104,425 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 14,925, 100 14, 743,100 23,837,400 11,152, 700 12,494, 000 13, 543, 900 
Mineral Production— = 

Bigvirondy, hak cae etek ee ees tons 45,521 54,360 54,414 46,573 43,019 41,485 

Stee] ingots and castings...... tons 95,016 90, 952 82, 488 57,975 57,489 63, 504 

Ferro-alloys BOS ge oa Bg tons 9,653 4,513 3,893 2,442 1,147 2,458 

(ozo DA RR MED USP URNA. uu AAR AI TS) |i: Ramegee aie oe ce eter rsnvu aloe 26,470,373 29,126,551 32,330, 204 30,333, 412 

ZACH RENIN A LSE PERE 2 Sea tis Cie cates, o cre vanes 28,837,006 27,012,329 27,104,302 30,015,981 

Copperelie adie. I igaunie wile ine vs St Meets Bere ree CECE Rel eeaeMee, EEG al ag Pa 32,965, 700 27,551,889 39, 647, 984 

NIC TEDI SS wien Vode cae ae seas Tels ceca meee e Chaim tate do's «cA nee 8, 902,320 8, 764,513 14,257,921 

Gold hn Rey: a aa. OUNCES tena. Lee 280,362 294,361 265, 709 244,777 265, 560 

STEVE, Mecsas Saher went vod nal OUNCES a; Hem sue ate tiger hewieitad 1,585,144 1,312,617 1,322,132 1,808, 613 

Boye By ei Ae ts ME aren ea ch oe a ale CONS aoe tee cates 1,128, 453 975, 932 1,551,379 1, 293, 867 1,094,340 
Crude petroleum imports........ Fic eae CaaS Sa As 127,020,000} 126,730,000) 110,640,000) 118,210,000} 129,610,000 
Rubberimports, bak eile see ace MOC BCR Be DEORE el ae 3,594, 000 6,303, 645 6,817,000 6, 206, 000 4,363, 000 
Cottonlimports:..¢. snore Asse crate cetcicena tens 5,857,000 7,027,000 9,179, 000 7,669, 000 8, 535, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Tiss .|8 io. eee 1,053 , 000 1,569, 000 850, 000 613, 000 1,040, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

{SUIAUY! OVE rs spend 5 PN a a | x6 aay ta eerste sciences 241,351,243}  241,531,775]| 202,270,694) 200,680,567} 205,982,174 
Flour production............... bristle yee ek Mena Reed isl 1,161,389 1,654, 189 1,383,205 1,282,214 
(®) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 74,056,391 71,183, 208 95,073, 668 86, 934, 082 88, 679,472 95, 041, 690 
Footwear production........... PAITS| eek ee , 982,451 2,158,955 1,782,172 1, 704, 677 1,877,661 
Output of central electric stations 

Gaily average... ic we: Les Wl os Sera ese 63,974,000 59,714,000 59, 782,000 54, 243,000 54,092,000 
Sales of insurance 1 €] ae 26,442,000 26, 639, 000 31,074,000 25,833,000 26,359, 000 
Newsprint production........... tons). cane ioen tit 223,890 85,570 35,020 196,170 216, 160 
Automobiles, passenger production..].............. 3,819 5,524 2,125 4,211 7,825 
Index of Physical Volume of 

BEISIM OS Ssh, 2a a ed Bos i ciel este era fae 101-9 107-9 95-9 97-1 99-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........0000|+.00+sees+s ere 102-5 110-3 95-5 97-5 99-8 

Mineral production sues lee seal ele seen ates 144-7 165-8 143-5 132-9 135-7 

Manutactirimg: find) Wie so Re, ta Ue eee eee 100-0 102-7 94-8 99-5 100-7 

Construction ca. acct. lise tl eee eee eer 52-1 69-8 aie 40-4 39-9 

HMiettridipower lan. Yee. s... He Be 191-9 206-2 170-4 162-7 184-8 
TRISTRIBUTION A. oat otic anircte o See sel oot 100-1 101-3 97-2 96-2 96-7 

rade employments tcce tl: csr al mete eee eee 123-6 122-8 119-5 119-8 118-0 

Carloadings, 20 oudaru . 00... eas ea Ge. 69-6 72-1 68-7 67-0 74:9 

1 co} ofo) wR! Ae AWSOME Tp on ES ioe 08 uni 8 AU 77-6 80-5 78°2 73°5 70-0 

MEXDOLCS AE Gees sess ch cece tian calor ee ene ae 92-7 100-3 85-3 82-8 77°3 











(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 2, 1985 and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 5, September 7, and August 10, 1985; October 6, Septem- 
ber 8, and August 11, 1934. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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loss of 48,351 working days in September. 
Over one-half of the time loss during October 
was due to strikes of longshoremen and other 
water transport workers at Vancouver and 
other Pacific ports which began in June. 
None of the other disputes involved large 
numbers of workers for any considerable 
length of time. In October, 1934, there were 
nineteen disputes involving 5,993 workers and 
a time loss of 50,244 working days, most of 
the time loss being due to two strikes of 
loggers in northern Ontario and a strike of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. Of the nineteen 
disputes in October, thirteen were recorded 
as terminated, five resulting in favour of the 
workers involved, four in favour of the 
employers concerned, compromise settlements 
being reached in three cases while the result 
of one is recorded as indefinite. The disputes 
unterminated at the end of the month 
numbered six and involved approximately 
1,500 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Royal Com- 
Investigation mission concerning the 
Act industrial dispute involv- 


ing the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia and the longshore- 
men of the Vancouver Waterfront, and also 
the finding of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in connection with 
a dispute between various metal mining com- 
panies in the Bridge River district of British 
Columbia and their underground and surface 
workers. 
On October 12, a Board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 


Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited and certain of . 


its employees at Cumberland, BC. 

Applications for the establishment of 
Boards were received from certain employees 
of the Hamilton Street Railway and from 
certain employees of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company. 

Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act are detailed in this 
issue in the section commencing at page 978. 


Rogers received his early education there, 
and then entered Acadia University in 1912. 
Following a period of overseas service in 
the Great War he completed his studies at 
Acadia University in 1919, graduating with 
the degree of B.A. At this time he was 
elected to a Rhodes scholarship at Oxford 
where he studied until 1922 receiving degrees 
in History, Political Science and Law. On 
his return to Canada he was appointed 
Professor of History at Acadia University and 
was later admitted to the Nova Scotia Bar. 
In 1927 he became Secretary to the Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King in his capacity 
as President of the Privy Council. Since 
1929 he has been at Queen’s University as 
Professor of Political Science. In 1934 he 
served as counsel for the Government of 
Nova Scotia before the Royal Commission 
of Economic Enquiry. 

Hon. Mr. Rogers has written many articles 
for Canadian periodicals on economic and 
constitutional policies. 


With reference to The 
Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act and the 
Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act, enacted at the 
lest session of Parliament to give effect in 
Canada to two Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference, the Hon. 
Norman McbL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, 


Hours of Work 
and Weekly 
Rest Acts. 


recently issued the following statement :— 


“With regard to these statutes it was in- 
timated on behalf of the late government, 
shortly prior to the general election, that until 
the regulations were drafted and) finally ap- 
proved no action should be taken in the 
nature of prosecutions or penalties. In the 
form in which both Acts passed Parliament no 
department of the government was designated 
to take charge of their administration. Not- 
withstanding this fact a large number of 
representations have been made to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by employers and workpeople 


‘in different parts of the country, which are 


now being closely examined. The Department 
of Labour has also before it the administrative 
measures which have been taken in other 
countries which have ratified the two draft 


- conventions of the International Labour Con- 


In connection with the 
Hon. Norman change in the Dominion © 


McL. Rogers Government following the 


appointed federal election of October 
Minister of 14, the Hon. Norman 
Labour McLeod Rogers was 

appointed Minister of 


Labour, succeeding the Hon. W. A. Gordon. 
Born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, Hon. Mr.. 


ference on which these acts of the Canadian 
Parliament are respectively based. The prep- 
aration of the necessary regulations is thus 
proceeding in the light of the fullest informa- 
tion, in order that if and when the legislation 
is declared: valid as a result of the reference 
which is being made by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to the Supreme Court of Canada as 
to the constitutionality of these enactments, 
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the regulations may be duly adopted and made 
public. 


“In the meantime, it has not been thought 
that any exemptions from the provisions of 
the two Acts of Parliament in question can be 
granted to individual industries or classes of 
workers, The necessary arrangements in the 
Department of Justice for reference to the 
Supreme Court, in order to obtain a pro- 
houncement by that body respecting the 
validity of these enactments, are being ex- 
pedited to the utmost.” 


The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act came into effect on July 4 and the Limi- 
tation of Hours of Work Act on October 5. 
Both enactments were reviewed in the Lapour 
Gazette for July, 1935, at pages 621 and 628. 


Announcement has been 
Social made on behalf of the Goy- 
Legislation ernment. that reférence will 


referred to 
Supreme Court 


of Canada 


be made to the Supreme 
Court of Canada in order 
to secure at the earliest 
possible date a judicial 
determination as to whether the following 
Acts, which were adopted at the last session 
of Parliament, are ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament :— 


The Employment and Social Insurance Act 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, page 617); The 
Minimum Wages Act (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
page 620); The. Weekly Rest in Industria] 
Undertakings Act (Lasour Gazerts, July, page 
623); The Limitation of Hours of Work Act 
(Lasour Gazerrs, July, page 621); The Dom- 
inion Trade and Industry Commission Act 
(LaBour Gazerre, July, page 624); The 
Natural Products Marketing Act (Lasour 
GazettE, April, 1934, page 304); and Section 
498-A of the Criminal Code (relating to price 
discrimination) which was referred to at page 
885 of the October issue of the Laxsour 
GAZETTE. 


In accordance with a recent 


Change in announcement by the Prime 
administration Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
of relief Mackenzie King, arrange- 
camps. ments are now being made 


for the transference of the 
administration of camps for single unemployed 
men from the Department of National Defence 
to the Department of Labour. 


Approximately 16,000 men are being cared 
for in 114 active camps. 
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Notice of an inquiry into 
the coal industry of 
Alberta under the Public 
Inquiries Act is announced 
in the Alberta Gazette. 
The Commission appointed on September 13 
is empowered to conduct the inquiry into 
the industry “both in relation to the circum- 
stances under which it is at present conducted 
and the possibilities of its future develop- 
ment.” In particular, the inquiry is to 
proceed along the following lines: 

1. (a) The cost of production, transporta- 
tion, distribution and marketing of coal and 
its by-products and whether such costs or any 
of them are excessive, and if so, for what 
reason. 

(6) The capitalization, financial organiza- 
tion and cost of management of any person 
or persons (including any corporation or 
corporations) operating mines producing coal 
and the excessiveness or otherwise thereof, 
and if so, as to the practicability of the 
revision or reduction of such capitalization, 
financial organization and cost of manage- 
ment in the best interests of the industry. 

2. The wages and working conditions, 
living costs and conditions of housing and 
general welfare of mine workers in and about 
the mine. 

3. The practicability of any scheme which 
will, in respect of coal, coke or by-products— 

(a) Increase demand. 

(b) Improve existing methods of marketing. 

(c) Establish standards of coal, together 
with adoption of a name or description 
of such coal. 

4. The practicability of any schemes for 
better regulation of the industry in the 
future, including— 

(a) Proposals for extension of markets. 

(b) Proposals for bringing production into 
relation to consumption. 

(c) Proposals having for their object the 
promotion of rationalization, co-ordina- 
tion or amalgamation in the industry 
or any portion of it. 

Sir Montague Barlow, Bt., P.C., KBE., 
LL.D., of London, England, has been 
appointed the Commissioner to conduct. the 
inquiry. ' 


At the opening of the 78rd 


Inquiry into 
Alberta coal 
industry 


Canadian session of the Governing 
advisory Body of the International 
officer honored Labour Office in Geneva, 
at Geneva Switzerland, on October 24, 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, the 
Canadian Government Representative on this 
Body, was honoured by being unanimously 
elected as Chairman. 
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Dr. Riddell, who is the Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations in Geneva, 
has been a member of the Governing Body 
since his appointment to this position in 1924. 
His appointment as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body has been received with expressions 
of marked general approval both in Canada 
and in Geneva. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in addition to being in general 
control of the permanent staff, is charged 
with the responsibility of drawing up the 
agenda of the annual Conference. It com- 
prises in all thirty-two members, of whom 
sixteen are Government representatives, eight 
employers’ and eight workers’ representatives 
drawn from the sixty-one countries which are 
members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 


Reference was made in the 


Restoration of March issue of the Lasour 


Canadian GAZETTE (page 248), to the 
seat on circumstances under which 
governing the Canadian Government 
body of I.L.O. ceased to hold one of the 

eight permanent seats on 
the Governing Body of the International 


Labour Office. Canada and Belgium at that 
time were replaced on the Governing Body 
by representatives of the United States of 
America and by Russia, respectively. Both 
Canada and Belgium, however, were given 
the privilege of being represented as Deputy 
members. 

Through the resignation of Germany from 
the League of Nations and from the Inter- 
national Labour Organization becoming 
effective during the month of October past, 
the vacancy thus occurring in the Governing 
Body was filled at a meeting of that Body 
on October 24 through the designation of 
Canada to take the seat which had previously 
been held by Germany. 


Statistical and other in- 
Registrations of formation pertaining to 
trade unionsin the registration of British 
Great Britain trade unions under the 

Trade Union... Acts... is 
presented in the report for 1934 of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies (Part 4) 
recently received. 

The report indicates that there were 458 
unions of employees and 89 associations of 
employers on the register at the end of 1933; 
and that the membership of the unions of 
employees were reduced by 59,000 to 3,347,000. 
Female membership, in these unions, decreased 
to 322,000—a reduction of 7,000—owing to loss 
of members in the textile industry. Seven 
unions had more than 100,000 members at 
the end of the year. 
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Income from members showed a reduction 
of £148,000, and there was a drop of £1,338,000 
in the income from the Ministry of Labour 
as a result of a decrease in the amount of 
State unemployment benefit disbursed by the 
unions. There was also a_ reduction of 
£615,000 in the amount of unemployment | 
benefit paid out of the unions’ own funds. 
Dispute, sick and accident and superannuation 
benefits showed small decreases, while the 
expenditure on funeral and other benefits and 
on political objects slightly increased. 

The registration of trade unions in Great 
Britain was first permitted by the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, the principal Act which 
governs these bodies. The main purpose of 
the Act was to relieve trade unions and their 
members from some of the disabilities from 
which they suffered owing to their objects 
being in restraint of trade. 

Associations, both of masters to regulate 
the relationship with their workpeople and of 
persons engaged in trade or business to 
impose restrictive conditions on such trade 
or business, are in law trade unions, and have 
the same privileges and are subject to the 
same conditions as trade unions of work- 
people. 

A number of unions, mostly small, are not 
registered, but the registered unions are 
believed to comprise about 80 per cent of 
the total membership of employees. In the 
case of trade unions of masters and traders 


only the small and less powerful are 
registered. 

The National Youth 
National Youth Administration (United 
Administration States) on October 21 


adopted a program designed 
to provide part-time jobs 
for 94,000 young men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 24. 
The Administration, which is a subdivision 
of the Works Progress Administration, 
announced that the work will be in the 
field of public service, and will not con- 
flict with the labour market of established 
workers. The four projects planned by the 
NYA will begin around November 1 and are 
expected to continue until June 30, 1936. 
They will include community development 
and recreational leadership, rural youth 
development, assistance to regular govern- 
mental agencies in social activities and 
various types of research. 


program in 
United States 





According to a recent announcement, at the 
next session of the Ontario Legislature, several 
amendments to the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Act will be introduced for the purpose of bring- 
ing this legislation more in line with present 
conditions in industry. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


“a WO applications for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under The In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Hamilton 
Street Railway Company being members of 
Division No. 107, Amalgamated Association 
of Street. and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The matters involved in the dis- 
pute are wages and hours of labour, 308 
employees being directly affected. An officer 
of the Department of Labour has been in- 
structed to visit Hamilton and confer with the 
interested parties. 

(2) From certain employees of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company being members of 
Locals 1037 and 485, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Fifty employees 
are stated to be directly affected by the dlis- 
pute, which relates to their request for restora- 
tion of at least one-half of the 15 per cent 
deduction in wages provided in the agreement 
with the company dated March 31, 1933. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
October 12 to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited 
and! certain of its employees at Cumberland, 
B.C. The members of the Board are as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. A. Russell, K.C., of Vancouver, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members, Messrs. George Kidd 
and Charles McGregor Stewart, both of Van- 
couver, nominated by the company and em- 
ployees respectively. The application in this 
matter was received from the employees on 
See a 16 (Lasour Gazette, October, page 

It. was reported) in the May issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte, page 397, that. an application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
had been received from employees of 12 coal 
mining companies operating in the Edmonton 
district in Alberta. The dispute related to the 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
the Bridge River District in 
Underground and 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which was established in July to deal 
with a dispute between various metal mining 
companies in the Bridge River district in 
British Columbia and their underground and 


employees’ request for wage increases and the 
adjustment of certain inequalities, approxi- 
mately 700 men, members of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, being 
directly affected. It was intimated by repre- 
sentatives of the mine operators and officials 
of the union that the services of the Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour 
might be helpful in finding a solution of the 
differemces, and this officer accordingly con- 
ferred) with the interested parties in Calgary. 
It was subsequently agreed that the matter of 
the application would be allowed to remain 
in abeyance pending receipt of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which was inquiring into a similar dispute in 
the Drumheller coal field. The report of 
this latter Board was made public early in 
August. Later in the month the representa- 
tives of the Edmonton coal operators and the 
union officers resumed negotiations. They 
failed, however, to reach an agreement and 
jointly requested the presence of the Western 
Representative of the Department. Mr. Har- 
rison arrived in Edmonton on September 10, 
and during the conferences which ensued a 
tentative agreement was reached with refer- 
ence to the matter of inequalities. Owing to 
other urgent departmental business, Mr. Har- 
rison was unable to remain in Edmonton 
throughout the negotiations on the matter of 
wage rates. Through telegraphic correspon- 
dence, however, he suggested a basis for fur- 
ther negotiations, which resulted in a settle- 
ment being reached providing for a wage 
increase of 5 per cent, with other minor 
adjustments, this increase being the same as 
that recommended by the Conciliation Board 
which dealt with the dispute in the Drum- 
heller coal field, and which had been already 
accepted’ by the coal operators and the miners 
in the Drumheller area. A communication 
was received in the Department of Labour on 
October 26 from the union officials advising 
that the agreement had been ratified) by the 
membership of the union and that they desired 
to withdraw their application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


Various Metal Mining Companies in 


British Columbia and their 
Surface Workers 


surface workers reported to the Minister of 
Labour at the close of October. The dispute 
related to the employees’ request for increased 
wages and a general improvement in working 
living conditions, approximately 600 men being 
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directly affected. The mines involved were 
the Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia, 
Limited, the Bralorne Mines, Limited, the 
Bradian Mines, Limited, the Wayside Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, Limited, and the Con- 
gress Gold Mines, Limited. The Board’s 
report is signed by the chairman, His Honour 
Judge J. C. McIntosh, and the member 
nominated by the employees, Mr. W. A. 
Pritchard. The companies’ nominee on the 
Board, Mr. T. W. Bingay, submitted a minority 
report. The text of these reports is given 
below. 

Upon receipt of the Board's findings cer- 
tified copies were mailed by the Department 
of Labour to the employers and employees 
concerned. Inasmuch as certain of the Board’s 
recommendations related to matters falling 
within provincial jurisdiction, a certified copy 
was forwarded also to the provincial 
authorities. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of 
a dispute between The Ptroneer Gold 
Mines of B.C. Limited; Bradian Mines 
LInmited; Bralorne Mines Limited; Way- 
side Consolidated Gold Mines Limited 
and Congress Gold Mines Limited 
(Employers), and certain of their 
employees, being underground and surface 
labour (Employees). 


Report of William Arthur Pritchard and 
John Charles McIntosh (Chairman), being 
majority members of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to which Board the above 
dispute has been referred under the provisions 
of the above Act. 

By virtue of the authority vested in the 
Board by the Honourable W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labour, the 25th day of July, 
1935, public hearings for the taking of 
evidence regarding the dispute were held at 
Goldbridge and Vancouver, and the Board 
personally investigated existing conditions, 
both surface and underground. 


The mining field known as the Bridge 
River, in which the properties of the 
employers are situate, is a gold field com- 
paratively small in area and is reasonably 
accessible. The properties in active produc- 
tion are the Pioneer, Bralorne and Bradian, 
while the Wayside and Congress are in 
process of development. Approximately 80 
per cent of the 760 men working in this area 
are employed by the Pioneer and Bralorne, 
the Bradian being now operated by the 
Bralorne. 


The matters dealt with by the Board are: 


(1) General complaints. 
(2) Living conditions. 
(3) Working conditions. 
(4) Wage scale. 


General Complaints 
(a) Hospitalization: 


The procedure to be followed is provided 
by the Masters & Servants Act, RS.BC. 
Cap. 154, which gives the employees voice 
in such matters. There are two hospitals, 
each operated by the Pioneer and Bralorne, 
and the accommodation, considering location, 
is reasonably sufficient and are efficiently 
staffed. 

It is suggested that the possibility of 
merging and contralizing these hospitals might 
be explored, in the best interests of all 
concerned. 


(b) Schools: 


As the living condition of the employees 
progresses this becomes a matter of major 
importance. There are two schools con- 
tiguous to the homes of the employees of 
the Pioneer and Bralorne. These schools 
were built by these employers who receive 
respectively $1,250 and $1,200 by way of 
Provincial government grant, and in the case 
of Bralorne the balance of the two teachers’ 
salaries, and the cost of operation is borne 
by the employer. In the case of the Pioneer 
school each employee contributes 50 cents per 
month towards salaries and costs of opera- 
tion. This is not provided for by the School 
Act, but is presumably a term of employment 
and is neither levied nor collected by the 
School Board in the person of the official 
trustee, in the selection of whom _ the 
employees have had no voice. 


It is recommended that a survey be had 
by the Department of Education and that 
the situation be clarified by the establish- 
ment of a more comprehensive school district 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
School Act. 


(c) Community Halls: 


The Bralorne has provided its employees 
with this very necessary convenience, partially 
supported by dues paid by employees: while 
Pioneer dues are the same, the contributions 
by this employer and rentals obtained, are 
used to liquidate the capital cost, this hall 
being more of a commercial undertaking. 
Both these employers have done much to 
facilitate the physical and mental recreation 
of their employees and it is hoped that this 
good work will be encouraged and amplified. 
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(d) Registration Bureau: 


It is suggested that the possibility of 
locating the employment office now at 
Shalalth, at a point which might be more 
convenient to prospective employees, be 
considered. 


(e) Group Insurance: 


This is seemingly in the best interests of 
the employees and it is our understanding 
that the employers will give the employees 
in the near future an opportunity to pass 
on the advisability of continuing these 
protective measures. 


(f) Silicosis: 


An investigation is now under way by 
authority of the Provincial Government. 


(g) Method of Payment of Wages: 


Arrangements generally satisfactory. In an 
isolated instance cheques were issued by an 
employer on an outside bank, subject to 
discount. 


Living Conditions 
{a) Housing of Unmarried Men: 


Improvements are being made in the con- 
dition of the bunkhouses, all of which is 
subject to the provisions of the Mines 
Regulations Act. 


(b) Housing of Married Men: 


The shortage of houses is rapidly being 
mitigated by the erection of suitable houses, 
let at a fair rental. 


(c) Living Costs—Unmarried Men: 


These generally compare favourably with 
the costs of other camps. 


(d) Living Costs—Unmarried Men: 
The charges are practically the same as in 


other mining camps. The food is abundant 
and of excellent quality. 


Working Conditions 


(a) Hazards: 


Conditions in this regard are generally 
good and the provisions of the Mines Act 
looking towards the minimizing of the work- 
ing hazards are being enforced by efficient 
officials of the Provincial Government. It 
is recommended, however, that there be a 
representative safety committee provided for 
in each mine to make the working of this 
Act still more effective. 


(b) Hours of Labour: 


The Dominion Act now covers all indus- 
_ tries, providing an eight hour day and a 
forty-eight hour week, allowing for a rest 
day. 
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Wage Scale 


It is recommended that the following wage 
scale now being paid by the employers be 
continued: 


Underground 
Minera ays ss ssis Sets ota bare ouiee Re tele om Ee $ 5.40 
TamMbermMen ”\.s.c.28 cdas devon ete tei cee 5.40 
Nort ISP oistimen een es cae oe en Pete 5.40 
Noma neloistment iGsmelP) yin Riyaee ca ccicle cevckte 4.90 
flrs Gea SS TIMUR MAIN Oana & mere ah TD 5.40 
PLD ENIDCTIn ell ees Hee caret eee eae ree ee 5.40 
‘Trackmen’sWiitelpers ere wheres ee Ree ee 4.50 
Machine (Doctorasties . wisi oc eae co Bd ao de scbee 5.40 
ChutesPuncherss ver, ake sae en, eae 5.40 
Power House Operatora: G2 8 vaees vende ks « 5.40 
Hlectricians. aa aaece br: aaa rei acer et ec aa te 5.40 
Rieetricians: sel persscsua. ener ccret ee 4.40 
Meehanioa) (2) enon ois tte eee tae 5.40 . 
Mechanics’ Helpers). als & ets ANS eA 4.40 
VW) CLO CERN ian a 2 om alas analog Uke i We econ 5.40 
Motormen (Main Haulage)................. 5.15 
Motormen fey hase, Rah SE OO eta 4,90 
LOSE a cdYS «WAM ene ome ROR Cig ania, ie FaraT oe hk phe AS 4.50 
BRIDUIMICNS (clas cacay Cavan tine Rete ire 4.90 
Surface 
PLUCKELS Al) sa cal eOTeRe Uemice sae ee $ 4.50 
INUDDETS) ME eee cae ee ee ee 4.50 
‘Tiaberhelpers its. Sah eek ce cee 4.50 
Cresleriniom M0 fsa oak tern he aera re 5.00 
Aerial" Tramwayaeas. tone eee, eee 4.50 
Mill DOWERa TORS e IT) Or), 2 Turn Et aa ee, 4.90 
Concentrators and Mill Helpers............ 4.40 
Steel shanpeners. sul cnwa kre yo me ae 5.40 
Steel sharpeners’ Helpers............2.0cscs 4.75 
Carpentersa’ Wy Aol. 9 AS 2D 5.40 
Macking (Machine ws vee toe ha ake 3 a wean Aad 
ruck OPiVer al cen cue aot oie es ee cnt bee 4.90 
COMPVESSOTS A, UO ucntaen week oe ok ene lace 4.90 
FERB SONS NT. cad beets MALE ca be 4.90 
Teawing Plans... 20 so cad ble Mae ee 4.25 
Watchmen” nays sees crac ers hee sean eee 4.40 
Labourers «(Aleta onc ILE coke a ae 4.00 
Ore, Sorting e Plain ta se ree 6 ee ake 4.00 
BUMeGOWe Taga wie Sir salted te ek cee 4.00 
Phunkey arty OR Rear pay tee cet eee en 4.00 


This scale was adopted by the parties 
hereto on the recommendation of the Hon- 
ourable George S. Pearson, Minister of Mines 
and of Labour for British Columbia, pending 
the holding of this enquiry. It is a fair and 
reasonable scale of wages for men employed 
in this area, having regard to the simplified 
character of mining operations and the highly 
advantageous position in which these mine 
employers find themselves. That this is 
recognized by the employers, the following 
excerpt from the letter of Dr. H. P. James, 
then General Superintendent of the Pioneer 
Gold Mines of British Columbia and now 
General Manager, to the Registrar, Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation, Ottawa, on 
accepting the institution of the Board, dated 
July 4, 1935, is indicative of his satisfaction 
with the scale, as he says at page 7: 

“The Central Committee apparently regard 
this settlement as a temporary measure pend- 
ing investigation by the Board of Conciliation. 
Although this decidedly was not the under- 
standing of operators at the time of accepting 
Mr. Pearson’s suggestions, this company is 
anxious to reach a final settlement of the 
dispute, if such there still is, and is willing 
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to have a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to enquire into this matter.” 


And the letter of R. Bosustow, General 
Manager, Bralorne Mines Limited, also to 
the Registrar and dated July 3, 1935, at 
page 2: 

“At a meeting of the officials of the various 
operating companies involved in the strike it 
was agreed by the Bralorne Mines to accept 
the new proposal as offered through the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Pearson. 

“At a general meeting held at Pioneer 
Community Hall the afternoon of May 2lst, the 
above wage scale was accepted by the employees. 
The Central Strike Committee, however, 
regarded the settlement as a temporary 
measure pending further investigation by a 
Board of Conciliation.” 


It is clear that both Dr. James and Mr. 
Bosustow regarded this wage scale as a con- 
tinuing one and one which should have been 
acceptable to the employees. Much data was 
introduced by the employers to show that 
this scale is higher than that paid in other 
parts of Canada in mines of a similar char- 
acter, but at least one gold mine—the 
Premier—pays a higher wage scale than the 
one recommended. 

It was agreed by the parties during the 
hearing that one wage scale only should be 
adopted and not a lesser one for the non- 
dividend paying concerns in process of 
development. 

(Signed) W. A. Pritchard, 
J. C. McIntosh, 


Chairman. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 28rd day of 
October, 1935. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of 
a dispute between The Pioneer Gold 
Mines of B.C. Limited; Bradian Mines 
Limited; Bralorne Mines Limited; Way- 
side Consolidated Gold Mines Limited 
and Congress Gold Mines Limited 
(Employers), and certain of their 
employees, being underground and surface 
labour (Employees). . 


Report of Thomas Wentworth Bingay, 
being minority member of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to which Board 
the above named dispute has been referred 
under the provisions of the above Act. 


I concur in the accompanying report except 
as to wage scale. I disagree with my 
colleagues in this connection, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


I will quote from pages 48 and 49 of the 
transcript: 


“The CHAIRMAN: It is the duty of the Board 
undoubtedly to take evidence and go into the 
matter and investigate it thoroughly and come 
to a conclusion on a wage scale, not necessarily 
the temporary one, not necessarily the one sug- 
gested by yourselves, not necessarily the one 
suggested by the operators. 


“Mr. Mclvor: Is it not understood it is only 
a question of the difference between the orig- 
inal offer and the Gon POraly: wage scale we 
are now working under? 


“Mr. Farris: Oh, no, because we are saying 
we were forced into the position of having to 
put up with a much higher wage scale than 
conditions warrant, and we are going to ask 
now that the matter has been opened up, for a 
proper wage scale. The men say, we were 
asked to come back to work to get this settled, 
and we say we offered that only as a temporary 
method of carrying on the work, and now we 
say the Board is formed, the men have asked 
for it, and they have to go into the conditions 
and set a proper wage scale for the district, in 


accordance with the conditions. 


“The CHAIRMAN: I have already dealt with 
the matter in my statement, and all members 
of the Board have expressed an opinion on 
that. It is suggested we deal with this matter 
and take such evidence as affects the wages 
irrespective of any wage scale now existing. 


“Mr. PRITCHARD: I agree that the present 
wage scale is a temporary one.” 


It is to be noted from the above quotation 
that the scale being then worked under was 
considered as temporary by all parties and 
was so ruled by the Board, and therefore 
subject to revision either up or down. 


The counsel for the employers then with- 
drew the claim for a lower wage scale for 
non-dividend paying properties, and the 
enquiry proceeded on the assumption that a 
scale would be set, regardless of the tem- 
porary scale. No evidence was taken as to 
how the temporary scale was arrived at, as 
it seemed to be immaterial to the issue. 


I disagree with the inference drawn from 
statements of the operating officials of 
Bralorne and Pioneer, that they had expressed 
satisfaction with the temporary scale sug- 
gested by the Minister of Labour. 


This scale can hardly be cited as one of 
their free choice, as the statements quoted 
show that it was adopted only as a result 
of protracted negotiations between the parties 
and after considerable governmental inter- 
vention. 


It appears then, that the Board should have 
based its findings upon the evidence as to 
wage scales elsewhere. Furthermore, what- 
ever might be inferred from statements of 
Bralorne and Pioneer officials, they can 
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hardly be construed as binding the Wayside 
and Congress. Apparently this fact has not 
been given its proper consideration in the 
majority report. 

The data submitted by the employers, 
evidently prepared so as to be representative, 
was compiled from the wage scales of the 
Canadian operations most similar to the 
Bralorne and Pioneer mines. In my opinion 
they exhibited a fair average of these scales. 
The cost of living is admitted, after full con- 
sideration of data submitted, to show that in 
this respect the Bridge River district com- 
pares favourably with that at the other 
mining operations brought into comparison. 

The supplement to “The Labour Gazette ” 
of January, 1935, “Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada,’ which was filed as an 
exhibit, confirms the correctness of said data. 

Comparison is made in the majority report 
with the Premier wage scale; that is with 
the exceptional case of an exceptional mine. 


Also this comparison is made without 
evidence as to living costs, which might 
modify the wage comparison considerably. 
The Premier produces silver practically equal 
in value to its gold production. The fairer 
comparison, undoubtedly, is with the con- 
siderable number of Canadian gold producers, 
as filed by the employers. 

The data presented to the Board by the 
employers, not only indicates that the scale 
recommended by the majority is higher than 
those of the generality of Canadian gold 
mines, but also that the scales in Bridge 
River prevailing before the strike, in general 
compared favourably with them. ‘There 
therefore seems to be no justification for a 
general increase over the May Ist scale, and 
no evidence was produced by the employees 
to justify such an increase. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 23rd day of 
October, 1935. 

(Sed.) T. W. Bingay. 


Report of Royal Commission Concerning Industrial Dispute on Vancouver 
Waterfront 


QO N September 10, 1935, the Honourable 

Mr. Justice H. H. Davis, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada was, in accordance with 
Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, appointed a commissioner under 
the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into an industrial dispute 
which had been in existence for several 
months on the Vancouver waterfront, involv- 
ing the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and the longshoremen 
at that port (Lasour Gazettes, September, 1935, 
page 803). Hon. Justice Davis proceeded im- 
mediately to the City of Vancouver and there 
held a public hearing, on notice to all parties 
concerned, from September 16 to October 9, 
1935, inclusive. On October 9, 10 andi 11, the 
conferred with three representatives of each 
party to the dispute. His report and findings 
were received in the Department of Labour 
on October 22, and certified copies were mailed 
immediately to tthe Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Limited, and the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association. 
The text. of the Commissioner’s report is given 
below. 


Report of Commissioner 


On October 10, 1934, the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers Association, an 
organized union of longshoremen engaged in 
work on the Vancouver waterfront, said 
union having been in existence since 1924, 
entered into a three-year agreement 
(Exhibit 3) with the Shipping Federation. of 


British Columbia Limited, an association of 
shipping, stevedoring, cargo-handling and 
other seagoing and port interests. The said 
agreement fixed the rate of wages and set out 
in detail the working conditions agreed upon. 
This agreement took the place of an agree- 
ment between the same parties that had 
expired on the 31st day of October, 1933. 
During the intervening period of nearly a 
year the parties had. been continuously 
negotiating the terms of the new agreement; 
there had been created under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
chap. 112 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, a Board of Conciliation which, after 
sitting several weeks under the Chairmanship 
of The Honourable Mr. Justice Robertson 
of The Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
had issued its report dated June 30, 1934; 
and there had come into existence on April 1, 
1934, a larger organization, known as The 
Longshoremen and Water-Transport Workers 
of Canada, of an advisory nature, to which 
the Vancouver and _ District Waterfront 
Workers Association immediately became a 
member as Local No. 1, and to which in due 
course the New Westminster and District 
Waterfront Workers Association, the Victoria 
Riggers and Transport Workers Association, 
the Vancouver Export Log Workers Associa- 
tion, the Coastwise Longshoremen and Freight 
Handlers, the Seafarers Industrial Union and 
other organizations became affiliated members. 

The constitution of this new organization 
states that its function was “to promote the 
well-being of the workers engaged in this 
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industry in order that through their organ- 
ized effort they may secure an adequate 
wage, reasonable working hours and decent 
working conditions.” 

If there was an advantage to the Vancouver 
and District Longshoremen’s Union in the 
advice and guidance of this new and larger 
organization formed in April, 1934, the local 


union had such advantage before it entered | 


into the said agreement on October 10, 1934. 


With so much time spent in negotiating the | 


terms of the agreement, so much investiga- 
tion had. into the alleged grievances and so 
much advice available from the larger organ- 
ization formed, one would have expected that 
the new three-year agreement would be 
reasonably satisfactory to the parties. There 
was a veiled suggestion before me that the 
men had been intimidated into signing the 
agreement, but the farthest that any reliable 
evidence went in the tenseness of feeling at 
the Enquiry was that the men had “ reluct- 
antly ” accepted the agreement. 


A week after the agreement was made, the 
employers, the Shipping Federation, volun- 
tarily granted an increase in the base wage 
fixed by the terms of the agreement by five 
cents an hour, the minimum working pay 
then being for ship men 85 cents an hour 
straight time and $1.28 an hour overtime, 
and for dock men, 81 cents an hour straight 
time and $1.22 an hour overtime. 


Federation amounting 


represented a very substantial amount of 
money. 

Greer, one of the two business agents of 
the Vancouver and _ District Waterfront 
Workers Association, testifying on behalf of 
the Union, frankly stated to me in his 
evidence that the agreement of October 10, 
1934, was “a better agreement than had been 
on the waterfront the last ten years.” 
Melnikow, of San Francisco, an American 
expert on longshore labour problems, was 
called as a witness by the Union. He 
described himself as a consulting economist 
and Director of the Pacific Coast Labour 
Bureau. He said he had made a special 
study of longshoremen’s agreements and 
stated in evidence in reply to a question put 
by me that “on the whole the October 
agreement was a very fine agreement,” 
though he pointed out certain respects in 
which it could be improved from the men’s 
point of view. Crombie, the labour manager 
of the Shipping Federation, who impressed 
me as an eminently fair representative of the 
employers and as a man of large practical 


In the . 
light of the 1934 payroll of the Shipping 
to $1,104,328.15, its! 
voluntary increase of over 6 per cent in wages 


experience on the Vancouver waterfront over 
the past twelve years, testified that there 
never had been a better agreement on the 
Vancouver waterfront. 


With this agreement finally entered into 
by the Union on October 10, 1934, and to 
remain in effect by its express terms until 
September 30, 1937, and to continue there- 
after until either party gave notice to the 
other sixty days prior to the thirtieth of 
September in any year, one would have 
expected a certain amount of industrial peace 
on the Vancouver waterfront for at least two 
or three years. But immediately after the 
agreement was signed all sorts of objections, 
complaints, grievances and demands, written 
and verbal, were made continually by the 
Union against the Shipping Federation and 
these culminated as early as June 5, 1935, 
in a complete breakdown. 


This may be a convenient place, before 
proceeding with the narrative of the events 
that ended in the complete breakdown that 
occurred on June 5, 1935, to define what is 
meant by the term “extra” or “basement ” 
men and by the term “ despatcher,” because 
these terms will occur frequently in my 
review of the evidence. It is to be borne 
in mind that longshore labour is of a peculiar 
nature in that it is of necessity intermittent 
employment and subject at all times to 
fluctuating and uncontrollable periods of 
slackness and of peak loads and that con- 
sequently the best interests of the individual 
longshoreman depends upon a careful regula- 
tion from time to time of the total number 
of men to be employed at more or less 
permanent labour at the particular port. If 
the total number of men is too large for the 
normal needs. of the port at a particular 
time, then the amount of work available for 
each man becomes insufficient for a reason- 
able living if any approach is made to an 
equitable distribution of the available work 
among the men. If, on the other hand, there 
is too small a number of permanent men 
available for the needs of the port, it creates 
a condition when too much overtime and rush 
work is required from the men to be con- 
ducive to the good health and welfare of the 
individual labourer. There has grown up con- 
sequently the system of the employers and 
the employees settling from time to time, as 
the normal needs of the given port require, 
a registration list of those who will be entitled 
to more or less permanent work. The regis- 
tration is said to be “frozen” at the point 
of the total number of men fixed by this list. 
The men so registered are regarded, subject 
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to individual efficiency for the various classes 
of work, as the men among whom the long- 
shore work at the port will be distributed 
with as much equality as the qualifications 
of the individual man and the nature of the 
labour required will permit. These:men are 
known as the permanent or regular longshore- 
men at the port. But in the very nature of 
any large shipping port there occur days or 
seasons of peak loads when an unusual 
number of ships happen to be in port loading 
or unloading cargo at the same time, or 
unusually large quantities of a particular kind 
of cargo requiring a particular type of long- 
shoreman are being loaded or unloaded. Such 
conditions may exhaust at the time the total 
number of registered longshoremen available 
for the particular work, and “casual” 
labourers must be called upon at such times 
to assist in the handling of the peak loads. 
These “casual” labourers who pick up work 
intermittently are known as “extra” men, 
and at the port of Vancouver became known 
as “basement” men because they gathered 
‘waiting work in the basement of the 
despatching hall of the Shipping Federation 
instead of on the main floor of the building 
which was used by the permanent or regis- 
tered men. All the men on the registration 
list were permitted to form a union for their 
own benefit, and through their joint action 
were enabled to collectively bargain for their 

wages and working conditions. In October, 
- 1934, when the agreement in question was 
made at Vancouver, the registration list was 
settled at 940 men. There were roughly 
seventy-five or one hundred men who were 
known to be available from time to time 
for surplus work at times of peak loads. 
Some of these men were experienced long- 
shoremen of six or seven years’ standing, 
some of them were “ex-employees” or 
“ex-card”? men, which means that they were 
at one time or another regular employees at 
some port and held a card from the union 
at that port. Due to illness or change of 
residence or some other cause they had with- 
drawn from the registration list at some port 
but were willing to pick up whatever work 
they could until such time as an increase in 
the number of -the registration list would 
enable them to be added to that list. These 
men were not members, for the time being, 
of the Union because the Union was limited 
to the registered men. The limited registra- 
tion of men based upon an average of the 
daily requirements for normal conditions is 
the basis of ‘the decasualization theory 
generally applied in the United States and 
Canada. As I understand it, in England they 


go on a different theory, that is to have 
enough men to meet the peak loads or 
abnormal conditions and by unemployment 
insurance attempt to cover the men who from 
time to time are not required. In the 
absence of unemployment insurance in the 
United States and Canada the system of 
having the registration list limited to the 
needs of normal conditions and taking on 
“extra”? men in time of need has grown up. 


Now all these men, whether registered 
Union men. or extra men, had to be despatched 
for work by some person and the person who 
despatched them became known as _ the 
“despatcher.” The registration men were 
despatched at Vancouver mainly, and from 
about the first of February exclusively, by 
the chief despatcher, whose office was on 
the main floor of the despatching building 
owned and operated by the Shipping Feder- 
ation. Another despatcher in the basement, 
working in conjunction and taking his in- 
structions from the despatcher upstairs, 
despatched the extra men from the basement 
as and when required. He soon got to know 
the casual labourers who were available from 
time to time and had his own list of them. 
In the very nature of the peculiar require- 
ments of longshore labour, the selection of 
men for work from time to time among the 
registration or Union members themselves, 
on the one hand, and the selection of men 
from time to time as between the registration 
or Union members and the extra men, was 
bound to lead to constant individual griev- 
ances. Good, strong and experienced men from 
the registered or Union membership would 
often be employed when others on the same 
registration and belonging to the same Union 
would think that they were just as capable 
and worthy of the work. Again, when extra 
men were despatched from the basement, 
members on the registration and belonging to 
the Union would think that they were just as 
good men and better entitled to preferment. 
Much therefore turned on the fairness of the 
\particular individual who was acting as “the 
despatcher.” The men thought there was too 
much favouritism and discrimination on the 
‘part of an employer despatcher; the em- 
-ployers on the other hand thought that it was 
‘necessary to the efficiency of the work that 
they should appoint the despatcher and con- 
‘trol the distribution of the work. The latter 
system left much to the employers in ordering 
_ out their own preferred men, preferred on the 
-ground of individual efficiency; the former 
system led to a more equal distribution of 
work by rotation among the men looking to 
an equalization of earnings. 
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The agreement of October 10, 1934, con- 
tinued the practice of employment of “extra” 
men. The agreement expressly provided: 


11. It is herewith recognized and agreed 
to by both parties to this Agreement that the 
employment of Members of the Association 
by Members of the Shipping Federation, and 
the work which will be allotted to Members 
of the Association, is dependent in the first 
place upon members of the Association being 
and continuing to be in the opinion of the 
employers, efficient and capable of perform- 
ing a fair day’s work, and of satisfactorily 
handling the particular commodities to be 
loaded and/or discharged at the time when 
men are required. 

12. While the Federation cannot guarantee 
100 per cent of the work, the Federation will 
continue to allot work and employ only Asso- 

_ elation men when available, as the Federation 
is doing at present, that is to say; with the 
exception of jitney driving and/or the work- 
ing of other mechanicalized dock devices, and 
the work performed by dock maintenance men, 
the Federation will allot work to the efficient 
members of the Association registered with 
the Federation, or who may hereafter become 
so registered in accordance with the terms of 
this Agreement and according to the amount 
of daily work available. 


The said agreement further expressly pro- 
vided for the despatcher being appointed by 
the employers. Where the labour Union 
appoints the despatcher from among its own 
members, the system is called “Union 
despatching.” That the practice at Vancouver 
of employer-despatching was definitely con- 
tinued by the agreement is plain from clause 
4 of the agreement which reads as follows:— 

4. That the employment and regulation of 
all Waterfront labour including the despatch- 
ing and distribution of work and earnings 
shall be controlled by the Shipping Federation 
and supervised through its Labour Manager 


in accordance with the Regulations attached 
hereto and marked Schedule “B.” 

To safeguard the interests and welfare of 
its members, the Association may appoint an 
accredited representative to co-operate with 
and assist the Labour Manager in carrying 
out the supervision and administration of 
Schedule “B.” 


The last paragraph of clause 4 was a new 
provision intended to afford the Union greater 
facility in checking up on the despatcher and 
keeping in touch with exactly what was going 
on in the despatching room and was accepted 
by the men as an improvement over the old 
system. Reference should here be made to 
section 82 of schedule B to the agreement 
which reads as follows: 

32. The Business Agent or Agents or any 
accredited member of the Association 
appointed to act as a special representative, 
shall have all reasonable access to the Ship- 
‘ping Federation Despatch Office, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring and distributing first-hand 
information in regard to and in connection 
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with orders for work, allotment of work, 
and the despatching of men to work during 
despatching office hours, so long as such 
_ representatives continue to co-operate with 
the Despatching Staff and continue to main- 
tain harmonious conditions between the 
Despatching Staff and the members of the 
Association registered for employment. 


The whole of Schedule B to the agreement 
is an elaborate and detailed definition of 
despatching regulations. It was drafted by 
Major Crombie, the Labour Manager of the 
Shipping Federation, and during the long 
period of negotiation for the new agreement 
was finally settled in its present form jointly 
by the employers and the employees and is 
admittedly an improvement for the em- 
poyees over the former agreements. 


Reverting now to the agreement that was 
signed on October 10, 1984, on that very day 
the Secretary of the Union wrote the Ship- 
ping Federation requesting an imcrease of five 
cents per hour in the base wage and while 
that letter was under consideration by the 
Federation, the Union sent a second letter 
dated October 17 repudiating the authority 
of the previous letter and requesting an in- 
crease in the base wage by fifteen cents 
an hour (Exhibit 64). On November 23 
(Exhibit 73) the Union wrote the Federation 
asking consideration of employing the mem- 
bers of the Freight Handlers Association (a 
group affiliated with the larger organization) 
when extra men were required. On December 
5th (Exhibit 32) the Union wrote complaining 
that stevedores were obtaining men from New 
Westminster rather than local men “in taking 
care of the present peak load.” 


The evidence before me disclosed that the 
bringing of extra men when necessary from 
New Westminster involved considerable ad- 
ditional expense in transportation to the em- 
ployers and was only resorted to when experi- 
enced men for particular work were not avail-, 
able from the Union. There was nothing sub- 
stantial in the complaint. On December 20 
(Exhibit 21) the Union wrote the Federation, 
setting up its interpretation of clause 13 of 
the agreement in connection with the em- 
ployment of extra men, outside the Union, 
when peak loads made it necessary to engage 
men over and beyond the members of the 
Union. The letter put a construction upon, 
the agreement that was not only not in ac- 
cordance with long established practice under 
the prior agreements but not sustainable upon, 
the language of the existing agreement or 
upon the construction put upon the language 
by the Union itself up to the date of the 
letter. This involves a consideration of the 
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contention of the Union with respect ito extra 
men for surplus work at time of peak loads, 
and, being one of three major questions, I 
shall refer to it again. The setting up of 
this contention as early as December 20 
taken in the light of the other demands oi 
the Union made prior and subsequent thereto, 
_ bears its own significance in the narrative. 
On December 28 (Exhibit 85) the Shipping 
Federation engaged one, Hall, an outsider 
having considerable familiarity with the ship- 
ping industry by virtue of his having been a 
member of two Boards of Conciliation be- 
tween the Union and the Federation, one in 
1930 and the other in 1934, to undertake dur 
ing the six months then ensuing a gpecial in-+ 
vestigation “with the object of the Federa- 
tion getting into closer touch with the men 
themselves.” On January 5 (Exhibit 76) 
the Federation by letter notified the Union 
of this appointment and expressed the hope 
that Hall “may be assured of hearty co- 
operation and assistance” from the Union. Re- 
plying on January 31 (Exhibit 77) the Union 
stated that “the Executive Committee of the, 
Association and their officials welcome the 
movement and they will be willing and ready, 
to co-operate with (Mr. Hall,” but, very prop; 
erly, saying that they “do not undenstand, 
and will not recognize that Mr. Hall will be 
taking the place of or acting in lieu of the 
Advisory and Negotiations Committee” set 
up by the agreement. Sinister motives on, 
the part of the Federation in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hall were subsequently attri, 
buted by the Union at the Enquiry. . 


As early as January 3 (Exhibit 19) the 
Union wrote to the Federation seeking the 
consent of the Federation to an increase in 
the number of men in the Union and further 
asking that several dock gang men be created; 
into a new ship gang. The number of men 
to be in the Union had been fixed by the 
October agreement and any increase in num- 
bers was specifically provided for by joint 
action (clause 13). By the recitals in the 
agreement the parties had acknowledged that 
the well-being of longshore labour “depends 
upon a careful regulating of the total numben 
of men registered for employment.” This 
letter of the 8rd was fully answered with, 
facts and figures by the Federation in two: 
separate letters on January 21 (Exhibit 89 
and 90). On January 19 (Exhibit 7) the 
Union by letter complained of the despatch 
ing of members for surplus work from the 
basement of the Despatching Hall where non- 
members gathered to pick up surplus work 
when at peak load conditions there was ai 
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need for extra men. The letter stated thatt 
the Executive Committee of the Union “feel 
that an arrangement whereby all members, 
whether receiving work under their own cate-, 
gory or surplus work on ship or dock, be, 
despatched from the upstairs wicket would, 
be a great improvement.” The Federation, 
acceded to this request (Exhibit 8), and 
wheat-trimmers and surplus ship work men; 
who were members of the Union, were trans4 
ferred within a few days from the boards in 
the basement to new boards provided fon 
them on the main floor. This having been 
accomplished, only non-members were accord- 
ed access thereafter to the basement. The 
Union then complained of the closing of the 
basement to their representatives, and, while. 
it may have been a tactless step on the part 
of the Federation that aroused suspicion, the 
Federation was clearly entitled to take that 
course. ‘The compliance of the Federation! 
with the request of the Union to move these 
men upstairs had given rise to a new ground 
of complaint. 


{ 


On January 28 the Union wrote again 
(Exhibit 34) to the Federation re-asserting 
their interpretation of clause 13 of the agree- 
ment as applicable to the employment of 
extra men. 


On February 4 (Exhibit 74) the Union 
wrote again to the Federation that “the mem- 
bership of the Association has gone on record 
as demanding that the preference for surplus 
work be given to the Coastwise Longshore- 
men and Freight Handlers Association” (an 
affliated union) when no Union men are 
available and after certain other men mutu- 
ally agreed upon have been despatched. The 
letter set out a resolution passed on 
November 19 at a general meeting of the 
Union that “if no satisfactory action can be 
obtained by request, the Association take 
steps to bring about the arrangement them; 
selves,” and a further resolution passed at the 
same meeting “that the Executive Committee 
be empowered to instruct the Business agents 
to refuse to allow no-card men to work if and 
when they see the necessity or adivisability: 
for so doing, and that Association members 
refuse to work with no-card men unless they: 
have a permit from the Business agents.” It 
is perfectly plain under the agreement, as 
well as upon the established practice, that the 
Union had no such right to dictate in respect 
of extra men for surplus work at peak load 
conditions. A mass meeting of the Union 
was held on Sunday, February 10, and by 
letter of February 11 (Exhibit 35) the Fed- 
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eration was adivised of several resolutions 
passed at that mass meeting. One resolution. 
read: 

“That this meeting declare that all sur- 
plus work shall be given to ex-employees 
with special consideration given to others 
considered by the Association membership 
as entitled to the work and when this list 
is exhausted, the work be given to the 
affiliated locals.” 


And another resolution read as follows: 


“That on and after 7 am. on Tuesday, 
February 12, 1935, members of the Asso- 
ciation shall refuse to work with any non- 
member whose despatch slip has not been 
stamped by an accredited representative of 
the Association.” 


The Federation had by its letters’ of 
February 8 (Exhibit 75) clearly defined its 
rights and position in respect of casual labour, 
and the resolutions above mentioned of the. 
mass meeting of the Union were plainly in 
defiance of those rights. The Federation by: 
letter of February 12 (Exhibit 91) stated 
that, should any action be taken by the Union 
or its members along the line suggested in 
the resolutions, “such action will be consid- 
ered by the Federation as a direct violation. 
of the Agreement.” Then on March 12 the 
Union notified the Federation (Exhibit 70): 
that it had accepted thirteen new men as 
members of the Union; this without going 
through the procedure provided by clause 18 
of the agreement respecting new members. 


On April 5 a new course of conduct on 
the part of the members of the Union occur- 
red. The Union refused to load logs on the 
North Vancouver shore that had been cut by 
members of one of their affiliated locals, 
the Vancouver Export Log Workers Associa- 
tion, because the latter union had a dispute 
with their employers. The Vancouver Union, 
‘Gn consideration of close relationship of this 
Association and the Export Log Workers,” 
resolved “that this Association also declare 
the logs unfair and if the Export Log Work- 
ers’ strike is still on, on the morning of 
April 5, we refuse to load logs” (Exhibit 36). 
This was a sympathetic strike of the Van- 
couver Union with one of the other locals 
affiliated with the Longshoremen and Water- 
Transport Workers of Canada. This stoppage 
of work continued from April 5 till April 
24, notwithstanding that clause 16 of the 
agreement of October 10 had _ specifically 
provided against stoppage of work for any 
reason “except the one of safety.” No ques- 
tion of safety was involved. On April 11 
(Exhibit 62) the Secretary of the Longshore- 
men and Water-Transport Workers of Can- 
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ada wrote the Secretary of the log workers’ 
employers that “the present controversy 
stands fair to lead the whole marine trans- 
portation industry into a serious tie-up.” 

On April 17 (Exhibit 33) the Union sub- 
mitted to the Federation changes it desired 
in the working conditions set up by the 
October agreement. On April 26 (Exhibit 
27) the Union notified the Federation that a 
mass meeting of the members “declared a 
rest period between the hours of 3 p.m. and 
4 pm. on Monday, April 29, 1935, and no 
work will be performed between these hours.” 
The evidence disclosed that the rest period 
was to enable the men to participate in the 
Relief Camp Strikers’ parade in Vancouver, 
The same letter notified the Federation 
“that the same mass meeting declared May 1, 
1985, a holiday so that the members could 
attend the May Day celebrations.’ The 
Federation replied (Exhibit 92) “that the 
contemplated action on the part of your 
members would constitute a breach of the 
agreement which prevails between the Fed- 
eration and the Association.” The Federa- 
tion on May 2 (Exhibit 93) notified the 
Union that a complete cessation of work on, 
April 29 between 3 and 4 pm., and gangs 
ordered to work at 8 am. on May 1 not 
reporting to work till 5 p.m., constituted, 
breaches of the agreement. 

On April 30 at a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Union the Federation clearly 
outlined its position with reference to matters 
above referred to, and delivered a letter 
(Exhibit 37) covering the same to the Secre- 
tary of the Union and sent a copy to each of 
the 927 members of the Union, obviously 
being of the opinion that the officials did not 
represent the will of the general member- 
ship or instructed them to act contrary to 
the terms of the agreement. The sending 
to every member of a copy of the letter may, 
have been a tactless thing to do, but it fully 
and plainly disclosed to each member the 
position taken by the Federation. 

The Union replied by letter dated May 3 
(Exhibit 24) insisting wpon what they termed 
their right to stop work om unfair cargo. “We 
state once more that under no consideration: 
will we surrender our freedom in exercising 
the principles of a labour union.” The letter 
proceeded to state that “other instances of 
stoppage of work and the many minor griev- 
ances existing will be found on investigation, 
to arise from one fundamental source, namely, 
the control of despatching and distribution of 
work and earnings by the Shipping Federa- 
tion”? The Union repeated its position that 
the closing of the basement of the despatch- 
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ing hall to officials and members of the Union 
was a breach of the agreement. The letter 
proceeded, “Will it ever be possible for us 
to convince the Federation that the members 
long ago completely lost faith in the fairness 
and impartiality of the employer-controlled 
despatching office and that confidence can 
never be restored, however fairly the des- 
patching may now be carried out? .... The 
only possible way by which confidence can 
ever be restored, to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned, will be found in turning over the 
despatching to the men themselves.” The 
letter then advised that “Our mass meeting 
of April 25 endorsed a motion ‘that the 
Association supply all longshore labour. This 
motion is meant to cover the despatching of 
surplus men, and of course means further 


difficulties between us unless we can arrive 


at something definite in these negotiations.” 


On May 10 (Exhibit 18) the Federation 
replied to the Union’s letter of May 3 and 
again sent a copy to every member of the 
Union. This was a very definite letter stating 
the position of the Federation. 


(1) that it would not relinquish its right 
to control and direct waterfront operations, 
and to employ casual labour the same as had 
been done since the formation of the Union 
in 1924. 


(2) that under no circumstances would the 
Federation be willing to delegate its right 
of despatching the men to the Union or to any 
other body. 


(3) that stoppage of work, such as the three 
weeks’ refusal to load logs on the North 
Shore, constituted a fundamental breach of 
the agreement. 


The letter, rather unfortunately, I think, 
closed with an invitation to the Union “to 
offer some suitable financial guarantees that 
you will live up to and abide by the terms 
of the agreement. We insist on thisias a con- 
dition to be complied with before we can see 
our way clear to resume negotiations on any 
of the points you have raised.’ Such an 
arrangement was said to be in effect at the 
port of Montreal between members of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the Asso- 
ciation of Syndicated Longshoremen of the 
Port. of Montreal. 

On May 15 (Exhibit 38) the Union notified 
the Federation that at the regular General 
Meeting of the Association held on the 13th 
it was resolved— 

“That no gang or individual of the Asso- 
ciation shall be dismissed to make place for 
any other gang or individual unless the per- 
mission of the Association, through their 
officials, is first obtained, and should the em- 
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ployer violate this rule, the Business Agents 
be empowered to take the men off the job.” 


On May 23 (Exhibit 17) the Union notified 
the Federation. that “Union despatch has again 
been brought into negotiation as the principal 
issue between the Association and the Feder- 
ation” and that by a large majority vote of 
a mass meeting of the Union the Union had 
determined to put its own despatching system 
into effect on and after 7 a.m. Monday May 
27. The letter closed with an offer to make 
“any further explanations which may be de- 
sired.” The Federation replied on May 24 
(Exhibit 26) that it was the duty of the men 
under their agreement to continue to report 
for work at the Federation despatching hall 
and to be despatched from there in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement. “We 
wish to notify you that should they fail to do 
so and there is a resultant stoppage of work, 
the agreement will no longer be in effect.” 


Then on May 27 (Exhibit 25) the Union 
addressed a letter “to all stevedores and dock 
operators” notifying them that “the Asso- 
ciation is now definitely committed to Union 
despatching. Whether this will lead to a tie- 
up of shipping in this Port rests, to a very 
large degree, upon you, our actual employers.” 
The significance of the letter is that the mem- 
bership of the Shipping Federation is com- 
posed of 30 members, of whom 5 are steve- 
doring companies, 6 are dock operators and 
19 are steamship owners or agencies. The 
letter was not sent to any of the 19 members 
and was obviously an effort to deal direct 
with the 11 stevedoring and dock operator 
members of the Shipping Federation. 


May 27 was a critical date. The Union de- 
liberately set up, or attempted to set up, its 
own system of despatching the men for work. 
It was a deliberate breach by the Union of 
the basic principle upon which the October 
agreement rested. The system failed to work 
because the stevedores would not send their 
orders for men to the Union despatcher but 
only through the regular despatcher of the 
Federation. The setting up by the Union of 
their own machinery for despatching men to 
work was so plainly in defiance of the existing 
agreement that the Union did not carry the 
proposal to the point of a tie-up or strike. 


During the first week of the Enquiry the 
case for the Union turned mainly on the 
system of despatching, but later on the Union 
shifted its ground to other matters and, in the 
end, Emory, who was the leader for the Union, 
stated that the attempt to set up Union 
despatching was only intended as a handle to 
force the issue of the employment of extra 
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men from the basement for surplus work at 
time of peak loads. 

May 27 was little over a week before June 
4 when the break came. Up to May 27 it is 
plain that only two major issues were in- 
volved—surplus work and the despatching 
system—and they really involve one principle. 
Treating them as separate issues it is plain 
on the evidence that on neither issue could 
the Union justify a strike. Dealing first with 
surplus work. The agreement continued the 
established practice on the Vancouver water- 
front to fix by registration in the Union the 
number of men who normally could expect 
regular and permanent employment. The 
number was fixed at 940 in October, 1934. 
To permit of too large a registration only re- 
sults in a spread of the work over more men, 
with consequent diminution of the earnings 
of the individual men. There are inherent 
difficulties in the very nature of the case in 
reducing membership to actual normal re- 
quirements. Then, in order to satisfy the de- 
demands at times of peak loads (for longshore 
labour is of necessity, as acknowledged by the 
recitals in the October agreement, inter- 
mittent employment and subject at all times 
to fluctuating and uncontrollable periods of 
slackness and of peak loads) the employers 
are entitled to use casual labour, that is, men 
who are not regularly employed and registered 
as members of the Union. These men are 
called “basement men” or “extra men,” and 
their work is termed “surplus work.” This 
was the established practice since the Union 
was formed in 1924 and was clearly continued 
and intended to be continued by the pro- 
visions of the October agreement. In fact the 
Union plainly adopted this view itself after 
the making of the agreement when it urged 
upon the Federation the employment of mem- 
bers of its affiliated local, the Freight-Hand- 
lers’ Association (Letter of November 23— 
Exhibit 73). There was no justification for 
the subsequent interpretation sought to be 
put upon clause 13 of the agreement of con- 
fining the employment of extra men to the 
Union (December 20—Exhibit 21). It was an 
utterly untenable position. I was impressed 
at. first by the contention of the Union that 
the employment of extra men from the base- 
ment was used unfairly by the Fedeartion to 
deprive the registered membership of the 
Union of their prior claim to preference, but 
this impression was dislodged when the actual 
figures produced in evidence showed that the 
amounts of the payroll of the Federation and 
the percentages received by the Union and the 
extra men respectively were as follows: 
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Total Percentage 
Longshore paid to 

Year Payroll Union Group 
Payee Pee ely | Ne Pa ho: e d eae ae GMS ied oe 99-62 
be Pa AL a aaa ie a OI 0 Frnt I 96-58 
DOD. .. 1,555,189 59 97-26 
1928.. .). 1,625,893) 12 95-03 
1929... 5 vdhg SOMO, ko 95-68 
1930.. « LAU Z SOON 1S 96-57 
1931.. 943,492 41 97-39 
1982..% 809,089 99 96-51 
1933))., sho 2 O20n 28 98-16 
1934. . ~» 1,104,328 15 97-70 


Moreover the list of men actually despatched 
from the basement (Exhibit 67) shows many 
of them were what are called “ ex-employees” 
or “ex-card men,” that is, men who have had 
longshore experience and have been at one 
time or another on the registered list of some 
longshoremen’s union. Many of these men 
had been despatched more or less regularly 
from the basement during the last five, six 
ur seven years. They were not used, or in- 
tended to be used, to break the Union as sug- 
gested. It is to be observed that, when the 
Union adopted the system in February of 
“O.K’-ing the slips of every basement man 
when despatched, and declined to permit its 
men to work with any basement men whose 
slip had not been “O.K”-ed, there was not a 
single man despatched from the basement by 
the Federation to whom the Union refused its 
O.K. This in itself refutes the contention that 
the basement men were improperly and un- 
fairly despatched by the Federation. It is 
plain that when the Union found itself affi- 
liated with other local unions, such as the 
Freight-Handlers, it sought to control the 
basement in order to give work to men of its 
affiliated unions and thereby strengthen the 
hand of the larger organization, the Longshore- 
men and Water-Transport Workers of Canada. 
As early as December 28 the Union refused to 
permit the basement despatcher to send out 
three particular men and insisted upon three 
freight-handlers of their affiliated union being 
sent out. If the setting up of its own 
despatching system by the Union on May 
27 was only intended to be a handle to force 
the issue in respect of the basement men, it 
was an issue which had no merit and could 
not have properly been forced to an issue. 

Much of the evidence at the Enquiry was 
directed to the despatching system. That is 
a controversial question and’ the practices and 
theories relating to despatching involve a 
problem of longshore labour that probably 
has not yet been adequately settled, and upon 
which many honest differences of opinions 
may exist. The nature of the despatching 
system lies at the very root of the longshore 
industry and for years the world over has 
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been the subject matter of much experiment. 
The employees have always complained that 
an employer despatcher leads to much 
favouritism and unfair discrimination; the 
employer contends that employee despatcher 
carries greater dangers in this regard. In the 
earliest days the employer went down to the 
dock and picked his men from “the line up.” 
Later, when the industry became larger, the 
employers adopted a registration list, to avoid 
the inconvenience and disturbance of a 
“line-up” of the men, and an “ employer ” 
despatcher was engaged for a group of the 
employers to despatch the particular regis- 
tered men ordered out by the employers. 
This system, it is said by the men, led to 
favourite gangs being afforded much of the 
_ work, with consequent inequalities of oppor- 
tunity and earnings among the men. The 
Shipping Federation frankly admitted this 
before me, but on the other hand stated 
that a system whereby the men rotate in 
turn without reference to individual efficiency, 
the squirrel-cage method, takes away initiative 
and substantially reduces efficiency, partic- 
ularly where the registration list is too large 
for existing normal conditions, the classifica- 
tions are diverse, and the experience and 
qualities of the workmen vary greatly. It 
_Wwas proved in evidence that at Victoria and 
‘New Westminster a union despatcher has 
_ worked successfully, but those ports have a 
\ much smaller registration of men (105 and 
| 315 respectively), their cargo is very largely 
made up of lumber, and if gangs are of 
reasonable equal capacity I can understand 
that, with a fair-minded union man as 
despatcher, the system may work successfully 
in such ports. Mr. Melnikow, the American 
expert, favoured in theory a union despatcher 
and cited Tacoma as an illustration of the 
success of the system. But he admitted that 
Harris, the union despatcher there, has been 
acting as despatcher for a great many years 
and is a broad-minded fair type of man who 
by his very nature does not show favouritism 
or exercise discrimination. In the ultimate 
analysis I am satisfied that it is a human 
problem and that given the perfect man it 
would not matter whether the despatcher be- 
longed to the Union or was employed by the 
employers. It is the inherent weakness and 
frailty of human nature that favouritism 
enters into the problem. Major Crombie, 
the labour manager of the Federation, 
believes out of his twelve years’ practical 
experience that, having regard to the size of 
the port of Vancouver, the varied kinds of 
cargo loaded and unloaded there, a too large 
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registration list and the inequalities of the 
men as to experience and efficiency, a system 
of Union despatcher for the purpose of 
rotating the work in order and affording equal 
opportunities and equal earnings for the 
different gangs is not practical. 

The point of the case so far as despatching 
is concerned is that the Union and the 
employers by their written agreement on 
October 10 committed themselves to a new 
and definite arrangement by way of a com- 
promise, whereby, while the  despatcher 
remained an employer appointment, access to 
the despatching office was given to an 
accredited representative of the Union so that 
the Union might keep close watch upon the 
daily despatches and if grounds for griev- 
ances were shown to exist they could be 
taken up by the Union with the Federation 
and either ironed out at once or made the 
subject matter of negotiation in accordance 
with the elaborate provisions for negotiation 
set up by the agreement. The Union busi- 
hess agents admitted to me that the daily 
run of routine complaints were taken up by 
the business agents and were ironed out as 
they arose. The October agreement further 
provided a curtailment of the prior right of 
the employers to call for favoured gangs, in 
an effort to meet halfway the demands of 
the men for equalization. To this new 
system of despatching the Union had as an 
organization solemnly committed itself by the 
agreement it made with the Federation on 
October 10, and the deliberate effort on 
May 27 to set up and operate its own 
Union despatching system was a definite 
repudiation of its agreement on the funda- 
mental point of the agreement. That the 
question’ of despatching was not made the 
subject of a strike or tie-up is plainly seen 
from the very weakness of the case. 

What then did result in the breakdown 
on June 5? What was the reason or what 
was the excuse for a tie-up of the longshore. 
industry at the Port of Vancouver that has 
so seriously affected the shipping interests 
there for several months and has had its 
repercussions all over the Pacific Coast as far 
down as San Francisco and as far away as 
Sydney, Australia, with terror and disorder 
taking the place of industrial peace in 
Vancouver? It is what is known as the 
Powell River cargo. And the story is as 
short as it is simple. The Powell River 
Company Limited are manufacturers of news- 
print on a very large scale at Powell River, 
BC., about 70 miles up the mainland from 
Vancouver. The Company owns and oper- 
ates its own mill and has its own townsite 
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and its own docks. The community is 
entirely Jand-locked; the only access being 
by the sea. Its total investment represents 
approximately seventeen millions, and_ its 
regular and permanent employees are between 
1,500 and 1,600 persons, to whom an annual 
payroll of over $2,000,000 is distributed. There 
is not the slightest evidence of any grievance 
or dissatisfaction among its large roll of 
permanent employees. From the commence- 
ment of its operations in 1912 until the year 
1931 the Company used its own regular 
employees to load the newsprint on the 
vessels when they came intermittently into 
the docks of the Company. In the year 
1931, due to the completion of certain large 
extensions to the Company’s plant and to 
the general trade depression then existing, a 
number of men living in communities 
adjacent to the Company’s townsite became 
unemployed and, in order to assist these men 
by giving them casual employment from time 
to time on the docks rather than relief, the 
Company began to use some of these men off 
and on as ships came in to be loaded. In 
all there were about 195 such men used at 
different times during the year ending 
May 16, 1935. Some of the work is what 
the Company calls “mill work” from the 
warehouse to the ship’s slings, and other of 
this work is from ship’s slings to at rest 
hold. Sometime in May some of these unem- 
ployed began to organize and were assisted 
and instructed by a representative named 
Robinson sent up from Vancouver by the 
longshoremen there. On the evening of 
May 16 fifty-one of these men met together 
secretly and formed what they called “The 
Powell River and District Waterfront Workers 
Association’ and sought affiliation with the 
Longshoremen and Water-Transport Workers 
Association of Canada, of which the Vancouver 
Association was Local No. 1. These 51 men 
resolved to make demands upon the Company 
on the Monday following (the meeting was 
on a Thursday night) and to demand the 
same wages for longshore work as prevailed 
at Vancouver, recognition of their Union by 
the Company, and such other demands as 
they might decide upon. The Resident 
Manager of the Company, Mr. Falconer, 
whose evidence I entirely accept, said that 
he did not hear of this meeting and was not 
given a list of the 51 men, but he had heard 
that Robinson, the representative of the 
longshoremen at Vancouver, was in town 
attempting to organize these casual workers, 
when on the same Thursday night he gave 
orders to revert in the morning to the former 
practice of using only regular and permanent 


employees of the Company to do the work 
at the docks. He said he was not taking 
any chances with men whom he knew to be 
trouble-makers. 


The following morning, the SS. Heian 
Maru being in port, the wharf superin- 
tendent, notwithstanding the orders of his 
superior, but in good faith, accepted 16 of 
these casual workers who had been sent down 
by the time office and had reported for work, 
and he further picked up six other men stand- 
ing on the dock whom he knew as good 
workers and gave them work. A number of 
others standing by on the dock, unemployed, 
probably fifty or seventy-five, were dis- 
appointed. Within a few minutes one of 
these, Balderson, went on the ship and 
called out something to the effect “all union 
men off the boat.” Two men responded and 
left the ship. Three others did not proceed 
to their work on the ship. These were five 
of the six men picked up at the dock that 
morning. The sixth subsequently quit on 
grounds of illness. There had been no notifi- 
cation to or communication with the Com- 
pany prior to this event by these men. The 
fifty-one men or some of them (only four of 
whom. according to the evidence—Exhibit 57 
—had been on the regular payroll of the Com- 
pany during any part of the past year and 
these had left the permanent service of the 
Company prior to May 17) held a meeting 
and at about 1.45 pm. a committee of them 
attended at the office of Mr. Falconer, the 
Company’s Resident Manager. He was busy 
at the time and had to leave the office on 
business. The men saw him on the way 
out but did not speak to him. They left this 
message with the Manager’s__ secretary 
(Exhibit 55): 

“We wish to notify you that the Powell 
River District Waterfront Workers Asso- 
ciation is now officially on strike, and if the 
Company wants to communicate with our com- 


mittee, phone 4437. EHrnest McLeod is secre- 
tary?’ 


Mr. Falconer did not telephone the secre- 
tary, but has never refused, he says, to meet 
the men. That is the story of Powell River. 

At 1-47 p.m., almost the exact moment of 
the time above stated when the men were 
talking with Mr. Falconer’s secretary, 
Robinson, the Vancouver representative of 
the longshoremen, telegraphed the following 
message (Exhibit 47) from Powell River to 
the Longshoremen and Water-Transport 
Workers of Canada at Vancouver: 

“Powell River and District Waterfront 


Workers Association declared strike action 
on dock at Powell River demanding union 
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rates and conditions. Non-union labour being 
used to load ships. Notify all locals, Powell 


River Company has refused to see negotiating 


committee.” 


The Longshoremen and Water-Transport 
Workers of Canada then notified all their 
locals: (Exhibit 49). 

“A wire from Powell River just received 
informs us that the longshoremen there have 
been locked out. The longshoremen have de- 
clared a strike against the Powell River Pulp 
and Paper Co. All ships from Powell River 
will be placed on the unfair list. 

“Will you place this before your Execu- 
tives as soon as possible, as the co-operation 
of all locals is necessary if the Powell River 
longshoremen are to win their demands.” 


Only two of the Powell River Union were 
called to give evidence before me. One was 
Keene, who said he did not commence to work 
till the latter part of February; he had been 
a commercial traveller and a taxi-cab driver 
and was out of work and went up to Powell 
River in search of work. The other was 
Balderson, who had not been a permanent 
employee of the Company since the summer 
of 1931, but thad returned to Powell River 
November 5, 1934, in search of work, and had 
been given casual work from time to time on 
the docks. It was admitted that none of the 
fifty-one men who formed the Union had any 
agreement, either individually or collectively, 
entitling them to any work from the Com- 
pany. 

The Vancouver longshoremen made a direct 
issue of this Powell River incident. They re- 
fused on May 18 and 22 to unload the ss. 
Hewan Maru when the ship came to Van- 
couver. Other ships were released on pay- 
ment of differences in wages. On June 1 
Emory, the President of the Longshoremen 
and Water-Transport Workers, gave a public 
statement to the Press (Exhibit 80) that 

“All locals of the L. & W. T. W. have been 
requested by the organization to ask the 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia not 

to send any ships excepting those carrying 

mail, foodstuffs or baggage to Powell River.’ 

This request is followed by the declaration 

that after 5 p.m. on June 8 any shipping line 

so sending ships, against the embargo of the 

L. & W. T. W., will be declared unfair. ‘We 

are not withdrawing the embargo’ concluded 

Mr. Emory, ‘and we will permit no more 

compromises for any ships. The matter is 

now up to the Federation.’ ” 


On the same date, June 1, the Ship Lining 
and Fitting Workers Association (being Local 
No. 6) and the Seafarers Industrial Union 
(being Local No. 5) wrote the Shipping Feder- 
ation (Exhibits 81 and 82) that any shipping 
line which sends a ship into Powell River after 
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5 p.m. on June 8 will be declared unfair and 
that all other ships operated by such shipping 
line will be declared unfair and will not be 
worked or serviced by these organizations. 
The Vancouver Export Log Workers Asso- 
ciation (being Local No. 8) wrote a similar 
letter (Exhibit 83) to the Shipping Federation 
on June 5. But before the date fixed by the 
ultimatum, June 8, a scow of newsprint from 
Powell River lay aside the ss. Anten on June 
4 in the Port of Vancouver to be transferred 
to that vessel. The gang of Vancouver long- 
shoremen ordered to handle this cargo de- 
clined to do so, notwithstanding that the 
October agreement provided that there would 
be no stoppage of work except for reason of 
safety. That precipitated the matter. 


The Union now contends before me that it 
was not a matter of collective action by the 
Union but merely the individual action of one 
gang. I am satisfied on the evidence that it 
was a concerted and deliberate action and 
that the Union officially and collectively re- 
fused to move that cargo. There was no 
denial by the Secretary of the Union of the 
evidence of Major Crombie, the Labour 
Manager of the Shipping Federation, that he 
asked him if it would be necessary to go 
through the procedure of calling out each gang 
one by one to ascertain if any of the men 
would work the Anten, as had been done 
previously in April in another case, and was 
told, No, that all the Union men would take 
the same stand. Major Crombie was entitled - 
to act upon the authority of the Secretary. 


The Union men continued that day, June 4, 
at their regular work, apart from their refusal 
to handle Powell River cargo. Later in the 
day the Shipping Federation accepted the 
action of the Union as a repudiation of the 
agreement and notified the Union that the 
Federation treated the agreement as at an 
end, as of that date, and gave notice thereof 
to the Union (Exhibit 11). The Federation 
posted a notice (Exhibit 13) that the agree- 
ment was at an end and that “work is avail- 
able for longshoremen at prevailing rates of 
pay and men wishing to work should apply 
to the Labour Manager.” 


The morning of the next day, June 5, the 
Union men reported for work as usual, some 
had even reached the docks, when they were 
called off work by their officials. The strike 
became an established fact. 


On June 6 the Longshoremen and Water- 
Transport Workers issued a letter to all its 
locals reading as follows (Exhibit 46). 
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“To all Locals 

“Greetings. 

“Dear Fellow Workers: 

“The Mass Meeting of the V. & D. W. W. A. 
Local No. 1 last night requested our Central 
organization to ask all locals to take a gen- 
eral strike ballot, and hold themselves in 
readiness at the call of the Central Board, 
should a General Strike be necessary. , 

“As you are aware, this lockout is an 
attack on Labour Organizations in general, 
and unless we are successful all our organi- 
zations will be wrecked. 

“Thanking you for your co-operation to 
date and trusting full support.” 


Within a few weeks the Port of Vancouver 
was in the midst of a general strike caused 
by the sympathetic strikes of all—but one as 
I recall—of the affiliated Unions of the Long- 
shoremen and Water-Transport Workers. 
Deep sea and coastline vessels, freight and 
passenger boats, were all affected. Some 2,500 
men, longshoremen and seamen whose Unions 
were affiliated with the Longshoremen and 
Water-Transport Workers of Canada, went out 
on strike, 1,500 of whom had no grievances with 
their employers but were out on sympathetic 
strike. Press reports while I was holding the 
Enquiry indicated a very serious condition in 
San Francisco owing to longshoremen there 
refusing to handle Powell River cargo, and 
even as far away as Sydney, Australia, it was 
reported that seamen were objecting to take 
their vessels to Vancouver. 

To what then is to be attributed this wide- 
spread and disastrous condition? The facts 
of the Powell River incident cannot justify it. 
Quite apart from the legal position that the 
contract forbade stoppage of work except for 
safety, there is neither substance nor merit in 
the Powell River matter. What then is the 
explanation? I have searched diligently to 
discover any real facts that could fairly 
justify the commencement or continuance of 
this’ extraordinary condition on the Pacific 
Coast. At Alberni, on Vancouver Island, 
there are between 150 and 200 longshoremen 
working at the same wages and on the same 
working conditions as prevailed in Vancouver. 
They are an organized Union and yet they, 
have not gone on strike. Their Union is affi- 
liated with the All-Canadian Congress of La- 
bour and it is contended that this is evidence 
of a saner leadership and that labour organi- 
zation in the best sense of the term would not 
lend itself to the support of the Vancouver 
group. There might be very little in that 
contention if the Alberni situation stood 
alone. It is further emphasized, moreover, 
thatthe Vancouver group is not affiliated with 


the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council, | 


which is in turn affiliated with the American 


affiliation in April, 1934, with the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 

In the letter of the Secretary of the Central 
Strike Committee of August 29, 1935, to 
the Minister of Labour (Exhibit 43), it is 
stated, 


“ce 


... we are therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that the lockout was a premeditated 
attack on us planned for the reason that we 
were on the point of affiliating with our 
brother maritime workers to the south of the 
international boundary ...and even now we 
can see the attack on the Maritime Federa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast taking shape in 
the propaganda being published in the press 
of the Pacific Coast now.” 


In this connection, it is in evidence that 
two Seattle fraternal delegates came up to 
Vancouver on invitation at the time of the 
formation of the Longshoremen and Water- 
Transport Workers of Canada in April, 1984. 
Counsel for the Federation called as a witness 
one, Foisie, of San Francisco, who is Co- 
ordinator for the Waterfront Employers’ 
Association in the several American ports on 
the Pacific Coast. Prior to this appointment 
he was identified with the waterfront at 
Seattle. He has had fifteen years’ experience 
with waterfront labour problems. Foisie 
spoke in no uncertain terms of the American 
organization known as The Maritime Federa- 
tion, with which the Vancouver longshoremen 
had been “on the point of affiliating,” and 
of its leadership, naming specific individual 
officials of that organization and asserting the 
opposition of recognized labour organization 
to their leadership. In very strong and plain 
language he attacked this Maritime Federa- 
tion as being led by left-wingers. Pressed 
by Emory, who was conducting the case for 
the Union, Foisie defined a left-winger as a 
person who wants a disturbance amounting 
to a revolution and believes that is the first 
requirement of social reconstruction—a person 
who will not and cannot reconcile himself 
to organized labour—one who cannot deal on 
a contractual basis and maintain the contract. 
The charges made by Foisie were so definite 
and specific that Emory at once asked to 
be allowed to bring a witness from San 
Francisco to answer these charges. I stated 
that he had a perfect right to do so and a 
few days afterwards I permitted the case for 
the Shipping Federation to be interrupted 
to permit the Union’s witness from San 
Francisco to be conveniently called at that 
time. The witness was Melnikow, to whose 
evidence I have referred above. 

Melnikow was a capable and moderate 
witness who appeared to thoroughly under- 


an | stand the problems of the longshore industry 
Federation of Labor, and that it broke its © 


on the American side. I was much 
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impressed with his evidence. And _ yet 
a@mory, who called him, did not ask him a 
word that I recall about the Maritime 
Federation, its activities or its leadership. 
It was proved in evidence that the printed 
Constitution of the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association, effective 
January, 1932 (Exhibit 63a), contained, in 
Section 2, defining the objects of the 
Association, the following clause: 
“(g) To support the existing form of 


Government of Canada and resist all 
revolutionary movements.” 


and that when the Constitution was revised 
and reprinted, effective August 10, 1934 
(Exhibit 63b), this clause (g) was stricken 
out. Emory, the leader of the men, stated 
very frankly that personally he had supported 
the deletion of this clause. There would have 
been no significance had such a clause never 
appeared in the Constitution, but its delib- 
erate omission in 1934 from the 1932 Con- 
stitution may be significant in the light of 
the evidence of Major Crombie, the Labour 
Manager of the Shipping Federation, and 
Captain Crawford of the Empire Stevedoring 
Company, that they had noticed a distinct 
change in leadership among the men. 

During the Enquiry I had the opportunity 
to observe hundreds of the Vancouver long- 
shoremen as they attended the public hear- 
ings. On the whole they impressed me as 
a good group of men. In fact the Shipping 
Federation officials acknowledged that at least 
600 of them were good decent fellows. There 
being no merit or substance in the position 
taken by these men, and their course of 
conduct being subversive of the sound prin- 
ciples of organized labour, I cannot escape 
from the view that the real cause of the 
trouble lay with ‘the leadership that had 
gained the ascendancy in the ranks of the 
men. I was told by one of the leaders of 
the men that anyone who seeks to advance 
the cause of labour is denounced. That is 
not so. Leadership that seeks moderately 
and fairly to overcome real grievances of the 
workmen is quite legitimate and well recog- 
nized. Leadership that deliberately repudiates 
contracts made by organized labour through 
collective bargaining and recklessly creates 
trouble and calls strikes for their destructive 
effect is not legitimate leadership. 

At the conclusion of the public hearings 
I was informed that 143 out of the 927 men 
of the Vancouver Union had already gone 
back to work. Eighty-three old longshore- 
men, ex-employees as they are termed, and 
655 new men, together with the 143, making 
881 in all, were registered for work. That 
is the picture after more than four months 
of the general strike. The practical difficul- 


ties presented with nearly 1,700 men now 
seeking work, where a normal registration 
of about 900 would be sufficient, are apparent 
to anyone seeking a settlement. Moreover 
there are some 1,500 seamen, freight-handlers, 
ship liners, log workers, etc., of affiliated 
unions out on sympathetic strike. This forces 
the conclusion that some speedier method 
than now exists for the adjustment of labour 
disturbances and more governmental control 
of such disturbances at the moment they 
arise has become a subject matter for thought- 
ful consideration. 

I am not forgetful of the evidence of Coyle, 
who has worked on the Vancouver water- 
front for the past 25 years and appeared to 
me to be representative of the best type of 
longshoremen, that if the employers, the 
Shipping Federation, had given the men on 
‘June 4 a day or two to think the matter 
over, their course of conduct might have 
|been different. A careful review of the 
\evidence has satisfied me that the stage was 
iso set by the leaders of the men, and the 
men so much under their influence, that what 
ptheris might seem harsh and abrupt action 
by the Shipping Federation was under all the 
/circumstances necessary for the assertion of 
/ their rights and the preservation of their 
interests. 


I therefore find: 


(1) That the direct. and immediate cause 
of the serious industrial condition that has 
existed on the Vancouver waterfront since 
June 5 of this year was the refusal of the 
longshoremen of the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association to handle 
newsprint from the Powell River Company 
Limited upon the ground that it was unfair 
cargo. 

(2) That the three-year agreement of the 
longshoremen with their employers, the 
Shipping Federation, made October 10, 1934, 
expressly provided that there should be no 
stoppage of work except upon the grounds 
of safety. No question of safety was raised 
or even suggested. 

(3) That the refusal to handle the Powell 
River cargo was a deliberate breach of the 
existing agreement by the longshoremen which 
entitled the Shipping Federation to declare 
the agreement at an end on June 4. 

(4) That quite apart from the question of 
law arising out of the agreement, the Powell 
River cargo was not as a matter of fact unfair 
cargo in any proper sense of the term. 

(5) That there was no strike or lock-out 
of any of the employees of the Powell 
River Company Limited on May 17 and 
that the Powell River Company Limited was 
not unfair to labour. 
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(6) That the longshoremen of the Van- 


couver and District Waterfront Workers’ 
Association in concerted action refused to 
handle Powell River cargo and their course 
of conduct constituted a deliberate strike on 
their part and they were not “locked out” 
as they have maintained. 

(7) That the local unions of longshoremen, 
seamen, freight-handlers, ship liners and log 
workers in affiliation with the Vancouver 
longshoremen to the extent of about 1,500 
additional men went out on _ strike in 
sympathy with the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association; that none 
of these local affiliated unions had any dispute 
with their own employers and made no proper 
and sufficient enquiry into the real facts of 
the lonmgshoremen’s dispute at Vancouver to 
entitle them fairly to go out in sympathetic 
strike. 

(8) That the distribution of surplus work 
among the “extra” or “basement men” by 
the Shipping Federation was consistent not 
only with the provisions of the existing agree- 
ment but with the established practice on the 
Vancouver waterfront and was not unfairly 
or improperly exercised by the Shipping 
Federation against the members of the 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ 
Association. 


Srevertarmeanen: 


(9) That the Association had, by its agree- 
ment made with the Shipping Federation, 
expressly sanctioned the continuance for 
another three years of the system of employer- 
despatching with certain provisions for 
co-operation by their accredited representa- 
tives, and the definite and deliberate setting 
up of their own system of despatching in 
May of this year was in defiance of one of 
the fundamental points covered by the agree- 
ment. 

(10) That the longshoremen of the Van- 
couver Association failed to realize or appre- 
ciate that the right of collective bargaining 
which had gained for them their agreement 
involved a corresponding duty of collective 
adherence to and performance of the bargain 
they made. 

(11) That the strike of the Vancouver 
Association and the sympathetic strikes of 
the affiliated unions were contrary to the 
principles and best interests of sound labour 
organization. 

(12) That the great majority of the 
Vancouver Association were misled in their 
course of action throughout by unsound and 
destructive leadership. 


(Sgd.) H. H. DAVIS. 
October 22, 1935. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of seven 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases 
were given in the Lasour Gazexrts, July, 1935, 
page 616, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a 
general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925 (the date of the inception of the Board), 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of 
the memorandum of the agreement made be- 
tween the railways and the employees con- 
cerned for the establishment of the Board 
was given in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 


ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,’ which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. 
The members of the Board are appointed for 
a term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board, for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon 
an award, 


Case No. 156—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


Prior to March 20, 1934, the station porter 
at Riviere du Loup was given a call on 
Sundays and holidays to do whatever cleaning 
and dusting was necessary to give the station 
a presentable appearance. (This was in addi- 
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tion to his regular daily duties of attending 
the furnace, cleaning waiting rooms, etc.) On 
the above date the agent instructed the call 
boy that it would be his duty thereafter 
to clean the station waiting rooms on Sundays 
and holidays. During his period of employ- 
ment since receiving the foregoing instruc- 
tions, the call boy has put in one hour each 
Sunday and legal holiday performing this 
part of the duties of station porter. For this 
service he claiméd the rate paid the regular 
employee for performing this service in 
accordance with Article 11, Rule (b) of the 
Schedule. 

The case was heard on November 20, 1934, 
but was referred back to the parties for further 
information. The Board was advised that a 
satisfactory settlement had been reached, and 
request for withdrawal has been acceded to. 


Case No. 158—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


This case originated with a grievance re- 
specting the seniority accorded a clerk in the 
wharf freight office, Montreal. The clerk 
was employed by the Montreal Warehousing 
Company (a subsidiary of the Railway) from 
March 31, 1913, until May 1, 1923, and was 
then transferred to the payroll of the wharf 
freight office staff. Since the latter date he 
was employed as a cashier at the foreign 
freight agent’s office. 

According to the employees’ statement this 
clerk was shown on all seniority lists up to 
1933 with seniority date of May 1, 1923. In 
1933 his seniority was changed to read March 
31, 1913, without knowledge or consent of 
the employees. 

The position of cashier ($140 per month) 
which this clerk is filling is enumerated in 
the schedule for “clerks and other classes of 
employees.” 

The employees contended that Article 3, 
rule (6b) provides that the seniority of an 
employee shall count from the date of last 
entering the service in a position of the staffs 
covered by the schedule aforementioned. The 
employees further contend that prior to May 
1, 1923, this clerk was not an employee within 
the meaning of Article 1, rule (b) of the 
schedule: and that in view of the provisions 
of these two rules this clerk is entitled to 
seniority under the schedule for “clerks and 
other classes of employees” from May 1, 
1923, only. 

The railway’s contention was that this em- 
ployee entered the service of the Montreal 
Warehousing Company on March 381, 1913, 
as clerk, being subsequently promoted to 
assistant cashier in March, 1917, ultimately 
replacing the cashier in 1920, and occupying 
that position ever since. 


On April 11, 1928, all facilities owned and 
operated by the railways and located on 
Montreal Commissioners’ property were sold 
to them en bloc including elevator B. This 
cashier and a clerk and an office boy, who, 
at the time, were looking after grain ship- 
ments, were transferred to the Montreal 
wharf payroll and located, for the convenience 
of the trade, in the foreign freight agent’s 
office and included in the wharf agent’s 
seniority list. 

The railway further contends that as the 
person in question, when transferred to the 
Montreal wharf office group brought his work 
with him and did not displace anyone em- 
ployed in that group, he should therefore 
have been shown on the seniority list with a 
seniority date of March 31, 1913, but owing 
to the fact that the Staff Record Bureau had 
not confirmed his service from that date, 
and the parties preparing the seniority list 
apparently being of the opinion that the 
service date and the seniority date should 
coincide, his name was shown on the seniority 
list with a seniority date of May 1, 1923, 
the date on which he was transferred to the 
wharf office group, until his service record 
was reviewed in 1931 by the Staff Record 
Committee and service confirmed from March 
31, 1913. 


The Board was recently advised that the 
claim has been settled on the basis that the 
clerk is to appear on the seniority list with 
a date of May 1, 1923, but that no one will 
be permitted to displace him from his present 
position who has a date subsequent to 
March 31, 1913. 


Case No. 161—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services (Central Region) 


This case involved the claim of parlour 
car porters on trains 14-562-558 and 555-563-5 
(Toronto, Brockville and Ottawa) for addi- 
tional monthly relief. 

Prior to May, 1988, according to the em- 
ployees’ statement, the Canadian National 
Parlour car train service between Toronto 
and Ottawa was operated daily, except Sun- 
day, with two porters who were on duty in 
each round trip for 16 hours and 30 minutes. 
The total number of hours on duty for each 
porter, per 26-day month, was 214 hours and 
30 minutes. 


Since March 11, 1934 (when a pool service 
was inaugurated), the two parlour car porters 
assigned to the run were on duty, each round 
trip, 20 hours and 50 minutes, the hours of 
duty for each porter per month of 26 days 
being 270 hours and 50 minutes—a substan- 
tial increase in working time without com- 
pensation. 
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The management was requested to give the 
porters assigned to this run four days monthly 
relief each, which would reduce their time on 
duty to 239 hours and 10 minutes—or an in- 
crease of 24 hours and 40 minutes per month 
over the assignment which was in effect up 
to May, 1933. 

The employees contend that: “The request 
for four (4) days’ monthly relief for each of 
the employees assigned to this run was made 
in accordance with Article 4, Rule (b) of the 
Sleeping and Dining Car Employees’ Sched- 
ule. The intent of that rule is to maintain 
the established hours of duty on the respec- 
tive runs, and should the hours of duty on 
the run be increased, arrangements are made 
to give the employees additional monthly 
relief or layover at home terminal. This 
intention is more clearly expressed in Article 
4, Rule (c) of the aforementioned schedule, 
and has been the practice for a number of 
years past.” 

The employees further requested that com- 
pensation be made retroactive to March 11, 
1934. 

The railway’s contention is that on March 7, 
1934, in accordance with Rule (b) of Article 
4 of the schedule, the Superintendent at 
Toronto conferred with the Employees’ Com- 
mittee and it was mutually agreed that two 
parlour car porters would be assigned to the 
new service, with all Sundays off and no 
monthly relief, 

Under the date of August 3, 1934, the gen- 
eral chairman of the employees’ committee 
addressed a letter to the General Superin- 
tendent of Sleeping and Dining Car Services, 
making request that the two porters assigned 
to this run be given four days’ monthly re- 
lief. This request was not granted and the 
general chairman was advised and it was 
considered that these porters now have very 
favourable working conditions, and that addi- 
tional help was not justified. 

This case was heard on November 20, 1934, 
but referred back to the parties. The Board 
is now advised that a satisfactory settlement 
has been reached, and request for withdrawal 
has been acceded to. 


Case No. 162—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services (Central Region) 


A porter claimed wages short paid for ser- 


vice on dead-head movements between 
Toronto and Winnipeg. According to the 
employees’ presentation of the case, the 


porter had left Toronto March 24, at 10.50 
p.m. in charge of two tourist cars dead-headed 
to Winnipeg. He arrived in Winnipeg on 
March 26 at 845 am., and was ordered to 
return to Toronto on a pass that same 


evening by a train leaving at six o’clock, and 
arriving in Toronto at 7.15 a.m. on March 28. 
For the round trip he was paid three and one- 
half days’ wages at pro rata rate. 


On a later occasion, he was on a similar 
service on a run from Hornpayne to Winni- 
peg and back to Toronto for which he was 
paid three and one-half days’ wages at pro 
rata rate. The employees contended that on 
each trip he was in charge of cars fully 
equipped for use if necessary, and that on 
each of these round trips he should be paid 
eight days’ wages in accordance with Clauses 
6 and 3 of the agreement respecting hours of 
service, layover, dead-head service and com- 
pensation of extra or stand-by porters, dated 
November 1, 1933, 


The contention of the Railway was that in 
both cases the porter was assigned to dead- 
head cars which could not be used in service 
as they were placed between the engine and 
the baggage car. Therefore the porter was 
paid wages in accordance with clause 7 of 
the agreement, reading as follows: 


“A porter assigned to dead-head a car 
which cannot be used in service, shall be paid 
pro rata wages from time of departure from, 
to time of arrival at, home terminal.” 


This case was heard at the November, 1934, 
meeting but it was referred back to the parties 
as the Board saw a possibility of a mutual 
agreement being reached. This has now been 
effected, and in consequence request for with- 
drawing this case from the Board has been 
acceded to. 


Case No. 163—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Service (Central Region) 


This case was on a somewhat similar basis 
as Case No. 162, outlined above, and in- 
volved the same employee. There was a 
difference of opinion as to the interpretation 
of Clause 7 of the agreement (quoted in 
Case No. 162) respecting hours of service, 
layover, dead-head service, and compensation 
of extra or “stand-by” porters. The porter 
was paid pro rata wages based on a twenty- 
four-hour day, while the employees contended 
that there was nothing in the sleeping and 
dining car employees schedule “which would 
indicate or infer that an employee would be 
required to work twenty-four hours to earn 
one day’s pro rata wages,” and that therefore 
the porter was entitled to pro rata wages 
based on a twelve-hour day. 

The matter was referred back to the parties 


concerned, and a mutual agreement having 
been effected, the case was withdrawn. 
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Case No. 166—Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services (Western Region) 


Two porters left Vancouver on April 29, 
1934, and owing to delays en route arrived 
late at Edmonton. They continued their 
trip east arriving at Winnipeg May 2, 1934, 
sixteen and one-half hours subsequent to 
their regular scheduled arrival time had they 
operated without interference. They were 
paid overtime for late arrival in accordance 
with Article 6, Clause (a) of the Employees’ 
Schedule. 


For the first twelve hours overtime they 
were paid one day’s pro rata wages, and for 
the remaining four and one-half hours they 
were paid pro rata hourly rate determined by 
dividing the monthly rate by 240. The em- 
ployees claimed that under the ruling above 
mentioned no provision is made for paying 
an employee two different rates of overtime, 
for the one continuous period of overtime 
Service performed; that once an employee 
exceeds twelve hours late arrival overtime, 
that he must be paid pro rata hourly rate on 
the “ minute basis” for the entire time he is 
late in arriving at the terminal, and that such 
pro rata hourly overtime rate is determined 
by dividing the monthly rate by 240 hours as 
stated in the said rule. 


In its statement the Railway declared that 
the employees have been paid on the same 
basis as all other such cases have been 
settled since the first schedule covering pay- 
ment of overtime for late arrival was adopted 
in 1919. The railway, in contending that the 
proper interpretation of the ruling had been 
applied, stated :— 


“In applying this interpretation all 
employees are paid on the same basis for 
late arrival, which would not be the case if 
they were paid in accordance with the claim 
as submitted, viz., an employee arriving on 
train that was 11 hrs. 50 minutes late would 
be paid on one basis, while an employee 
arriving on a train 12 hrs. 10 minutes late 
would be paid on a different basis. In this 
connection it has never been the intention 
in any rule governing the payment of over- 
time for the basis of application to benefit 
one employee as against another, but to pay 
such compensation on a basis equitable to 
each and every employee.” 


The Board referred the case to the 
disputants for additional information as to 
the method used in the past for settling such 
claims, and as further evidence indicated that 
such claims have always been paid according 
to the railway’s contention, the claim of the 
employees was denied. 


Case No. 171—Stores Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


Employees of the Stores Department, 
Moncton, claimed that seven employees (who 
were named) were being credited with more 
seniority than they were entitled under 


Article 8, Rule “B” of the schedule for 
clerks. 
The Stores Employees protested the 


seniority dates credited to the seven named 
employees, and in each case the credited 
seniority date was shown in relationship to 
the date which the Stores Employees con- 
sidered was correct under the schedule. 

In its decision, the Board ruled that in 
four of the cases the seniority date should 
correspond with the date submitted under 
the schedule. 

No change was made in one case, while in 
another the Board established the seniority 
date. In the seventh case the Board reserved 
decision, and referred the matter to parties 
to confer further. 





Work performed by 24 establishments in 
Canada engaged i in the dyeing and finishing of 
textile goods in 1934 was valued at $3, 778,652, 
an increase of $603,603 or 19 per cent over the 
value in 1933. As indicated by the output, 
conditions in the industry improved mate- 
rially last year. The number of employees 
was increased by 76 or 8-8 per cent while 
the total paid in salaries and wages was 
$76,970 or 9 per cent higher. There is little 
or no seasonal variation in employment in 
this industry. A great majority of the wage 
earners are male and number 650, while the 
female wage earners total 142. The average 
wage was $789 as compared with $777 in 
1933 but the average salary dropped from 
$2,154 in 1933 to $2,069 in 1934. 





Officials of the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, which oper- 
ates under the Province of Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, have announced 
that a series of round table talks will be 
opened shortly for the benefit of employers. 

The general manager of the association, Col. 
Arthur Gaboury, will visit various industrial 
centres of the province each month and will 
preside at luncheon meetings of employers of 
the district. Ait these meetings many phases 
of industrial accident prevention will be dis- 
cussed and the various articles of the law 
will be explained to the employers. The gen- 
eral manager will also show the employers the 
costs of accidents and will explain to them how 
these costs affect each and every one of the 
employers in the various classes of industry. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1935 


bee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for October, 1985, as compared with the pre- 

vious month and the same month a year ago. 











Number of | Time loss 
Date Number F 4 
F employees | in working 
of disputes involved days 
FOC LUoOn cecceces ss 19 3,566 35,279 
*Sapt?, 1935. eees.an). ! 18 5,691 48,351 
ess yal Athy: Heine 19 5,993 50, 244 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The time loss in man working days and the 
number of workers involved in strikes and 
lockouts during October were less than in 
September, although there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of disputes, as there were 
no stoppages involving large numbers of 
workers for considerable periods, except the 
strikes of longshoremen and other water trans- 
port workers at Vancouver and other Pacific 
ports which began in June. There were also 
decreases in numbers of workers and in time 
loss for October as compared with October last 
year when two: strikes of loggers in northern 
Ontario and a strike of coal miners in Cape 
Breton Island involved relatively large num- 
bers of workers for some time. 

Eleven disputes, involving 2,865 workers, 
were carried over from August, including a 
dispute involving coal miners at Broughton, 
NS., which was reported to the department 
too late for inclusion in the October issue 
of the Lasour '(GAzeTTE. Eight disputes com- 
menced during October. Of these nineteen 
disputes, thirteen terminated during the month, 
five being in favour of the workers involved, 
four in favour of the employer concerned, 
compromise settlements being reached in three 
cases, while the result of one was recorded as 


indefinite. At the end of October, therefore, 
there were on record six disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: longshoremen, 
Powell River, B.C.; longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C.; water transport workers, Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, Chemainus, etc., 
B-C.; cap factory workers, Winnipeg, Man.; 
custom tailors, Toronto, Ont.; and moulders, 
Oshawa, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affiected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to five such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 
1, 1935, two employers; and compositors, Win- 
nipeg, Man., April 7, 1985, one employer, this 
last being addied this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involving six bricklayers 
occurred at Lambton Mills, Ont., on October 
7. Certain employees engaged by the con- 
tractor at standard wages on the construction 
of a school ceased work, objecting to an arran- 
gement under which local labour employed 
on the job was paid only part wages, the 
balance being charged against relief. The job 
was completed by local labour without any 
change in the conditions. : 

A cessation of work in one coal mine at 
Wayne, Alta., early in September, to secure 
payment of wages due, was noted in the 
October issue of the Lasour Gazetts. Infor- 
mation later received indicated that eighty 
employees were involved and the strike lasted 
from September 7 to September 12, when 
arrangements for payment were made. 

A dispute, about the middle of October, 
involving pulpwood cutters in the district 
around ‘Chicoutimi, P.Q., demanding increases 
in pay, has been reported but particulars have 
not been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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Coat Miners, Drumuetier District, ALTA. 
—As stated in the Lasour Gazerrr for Octo- 
ber, this dispute was settled in one of the three 
mines involved on September 14 and in the 
other two early in October. The operators 
involved signed agreements with the United 
Mine Workers of America providing for the 
five per cent increase in wages aS recom- 
mended in the award of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. This 
had already been accepted by most of the 
other operators in the district. 


Coa Miners, Broucuton, N.S.—Employees 
in one mine, being developed, ceased work on 
September 21 demanding wage increases. The 
minimum rate having been raised, following 
negotiations between the parties, from $2 per 
day to $2.50, work was resumed about Octo- 


ber 16. Information as to this dispute was not 
received in time for publication in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


SHoz Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
This dispute involving employees in twelve 
establishments on strike since September 25, 
was terminated on October 15, an agreement 
being signed between the Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada and the 
Shoe and Slipper Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association. This provided for a forty-four 
hour week and minimum rates of pay per hour 
for piece workers as well as time workers. The 
terms of the agreement are outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


Moutpers, MrecHanics, Erc., WELLAND, Ont. 
—As stated in the Lasour Gazette for Octo- 
ber, this dispute was terminated on October 7, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1935* 
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Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1935. 
gph Ea al et le ye ee ek ge Pe ee ee es ee 


MIninG, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. . 250 
Coal miners, Broughton, N.S.... pa 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Tor- 400 
onto, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 22 
Compositors, Winnipeg, Man. . 43 
Compositors, Calgary, Alta... 20 
Metal Products— 
Moulders, mechanics, ete., 592 


Welland, Ont. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 13 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
et mi Powell River, 65 
fLongshoremen, Vancouver, 700 
Coastal longshoremen, ships’ 733 


crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, ete., B.C. 





5, 000 


500 


1,000 


500 


3, 552 


100 


1,000 


10, 000 
10, 000 


1,000 |Commenced Sept. 5, 1935; for increased wages; 
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terminated October 4, 1935; in favour of workers. 
Commenced Sept. 21, 1935; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 15, 1935; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 25, 1935; for union agreement 
with reduced hours; terminated Oct. 15, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced Jan. 10, 1935; against decrease in 
wages; employment conditions no longer affected 
by end of October, 1935; in favour of employer. 

Alleged lockout; commenced April 7, 1935; re 
employment of members of one union only; 
employment conditions no longer affected by end 
of October, 1935; in favour of employer. 

Alleged lockout; commenced July 8, 1935; re em- 
ployment of members of one union only; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected by end of 
October, 1935; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 26, 1935; for hourly increase in 
wages to offset reduced hours; terminated Oct. 
7, 1935: compromise. 


Commenced May 16, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement; employment conditions no longer 
affected by end of October, 1935; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition and 
union wage scale; unterminated. 

Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 
agreement; unterminated. 

Commenced June 15, 1935; in sympathy with long- 
shoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 5, 
1935; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1935*—Concluded 


Number | Time 
Industry, of loss in 

occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Leckouts commencing during October, 1935. 


Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta 150 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
{Flour mill workers, Port Col- 
borne, Ont. 


100 


Canning factory workers, Bur- ai 


lington, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 
Cap factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


27 


Customs tailors, Toronto, Ont. 


Other Wood Products— 
Saw and planing mill workers, 
Fort Frances, Ont. 
Metal Producits— 
Moulders, Oshawa, Ont....... 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Truck drivers and_ helpers, 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 





450 


Commenced Oct. 1, 1935; against refusal of em- 
ployer to accept checkweighman elected; termin- 
ated Oct. 3, 1935; indefinite. 


Commenced Oct. 16, 1935; for increase in hourly 
rates to offset reduction in hours; terminated 
Oct. 16, 1935; in favour of workers. 

Commenced Oct. 21, 1935; against change to piece 
work system; terminated Oct. 22, 1935; com- 
promise. 


Commenced Oct. 21, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement as to wages and ‘‘closed shop’’; un- 
terminated. 

Commenced Oct. 29, 1935; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced Oct. 5, 1935; for eight hour day; 
terminated Oct. 9, 1935; compromise. 


Commenced Oct. 31, 1935; against discharge of 
employee; unterminated. 


300 |Commenced Oct. 21, 1935; against reduction in 


wage rates for helpers; terminated Oct. 26, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 





_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

7 {This dispute, included in this list since June, 1935, has been declared, in the report of the Royal Com- 

mission, not to have been a strike or lockout, page 982. 


a settlement having been reached through the 
mediation of the Ontario Department of La- 
bour providing for a compromise on the wage 
increases demanded when hours were reduced 
to eight per day. Labourers’ pay was ad- 
vanced from 30 cents per hour to 35 cents with 
graded increases for other classes. 


‘LLONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C.—On the 
completion of an inquiry by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Davis of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, as a Royal Commissioner appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, negotia- 
tions for a settlement of this dispute and the 
sympathetic strike of other water transporta- 
tion workers in Vancouver and other ports 
took place, but a settlement had not been 
reached at the end of the month. The report 
of the Commissioner is published elsewhere 
in this issue. During October. in connection 
with picketing, a number of persons were ar- 
rested on charges of assault, carrying firearms, 
rioting, etc. Early in the month longshore- 
men at San Francisco agreed to handle cargo 


{Stoppage to negotiate dispute. 


to and from British Columbia ports involved 
in the dispute. 


Coau Miners, Wayne, ALTa—Employees in 
one mine ceased work on October 1 owing 
to a dispute as to the election of a check- 
weighman. Work was resumed on October 4 
pending further inquiry. 


Frour Mitt Worxers, Port Corzorne, Ont. 
—Certain workers in one establishment ceased 
work on October 16, proposing an increase in 
hourly wages when hours were reduced from 
ten per day to eight. After an eight hour 
interval work was resumed when hourly wages 
were raised to offset the reduction in hours. 


Cannina Factory Workers, BURLINGTON, 
Ont.—The female employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on October 21 against the 
introduction of piece work instead af hourly 
wages. At the suggestion of the local mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Canada and the 
Ontario Legislative Assembly negotiations be- 
tween the strikers and the management were 
entered into and a settlement was reached 
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providing for a bonus to bring earnings of 
pieceworkers up to the minimum rates of pay 
under the regulations.of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Board. 


Cap Factory Workers, Winnirec, Man.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on October 21, alleging that the employer was 
not complying with the terms of an agreement, 
previously signed with the United Hatters’ 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union, as to wages and closed shop. In con- 
nection with picketing a small number of per- 
sons were reported to have been arrested on 
charges of intimidation on October 30. Early 
in November it was reported that a com- 
promise on wages was reached and work was 
resumed. 


Custom Taitors, Toronto, Ont.—Employ- 
ees in one establishment ceased work on Oc- 
tober 29, the proposal of the Toronto Local 
of the Journeymen Tailors of America for an 
Increase in wages, piece rates, having been 
refused after several conferences, At the end 
of the month a settlement had not been 
reached. 


Saw anp Pranina Mitt Workers, Fort 
Frances, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on October 5 demanding a 


reduction in hours from ten per day to eight 
with no reduction in daily wages. As a result, 
of conciliation by the Honourable Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests for 
the Province of Ontario, a settlement was 
reached providing for the eight hour day but 
with the same hourly rate of pay as before 
and work was resumed in the planing mill 
on October 9 and in the sawmill on October 
10. The agreement with the Sawmill Workers’ 
local of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


Movutpers, OsHAwaA, Ont.—Employees in 
one foundry ceased work on October 31 de- 
manding the reinstatement of one employee 
dismissed for misconduct, the employees al- 
leging discrimination. The dismissed employee 
being reinstated after making an apology, 
work was resumed on November 5. 


Truck Drivers AND HeELprers, TorONTO AND 
Hamitton, Ont——Employees of one firm 
ceased work, in protest against a reduction in 
the wages of the helpers from 30 cents per 
hour to 25 cents on long distance work. It 
appears that wages were paid for twenty 
hours per day, provision being made for ten 
hours sleep and ten hours work. Work was 
resumed on October 28, the wage reduction 
having been cancelled. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1934. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. — 
Great Britain 
The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 42 and 16 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a-total of 58 


disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 33,800 workers with a time loss of 129,000 
working days for the month. 

Of the 42 disputes beginning in the month, 
2 were over proposed wage reductions and 13 
over other wage questions, 14 were over ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 9 over other questions 
respecting working arrangements and 3 over 
questions of trade union principle. One stop- 
page was due to sympathetic action. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 36 
disputes, of which 7 were settled in favour of 
workers, 18 in favour of employers and, 11 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 7 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike of 14,500 coal miners in various 
collieries in South Wales began September 30 
over the employment of non-union workers. 
Work was resumed in some places the same 
day and in others on October 5 and the last 
on October 9. Later, on October 12, about a 
hundred miners at one mine went. on strike, 
remaining down in the mine for eight days. 
Several thousand miners at other collieries 
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in South Wales went out on strike in sym- 
pathy with them, some of these also remain- 
ing below ground. The strikers at that mine 
were later successful in their demands for 
the discharge of the non-union workers. Many 
more miners in South Wales went out on 
strike about the same time for an increase in 
wages of two shillings per shift. It wag re- 
ported on October 18 that an estimated number 
of 30,000 miners in all were out on strike in 
South Wales. 
United States 


The number of disputes beginning in- August 
was 185 and 139 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 324 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 124,000 
workers with a time loss of 1,026,000 working 
days for the month. 


The strike of bituminous coal miners in 
various parts of the United States, which com- 
menced on September 23, as noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, was settled at 
the end of September except in Tennessee, 
Virginia and Harlan County, Kentucky, in 
which states 24,000 miners remained on strike. 
On October 1 however,’ a settlement was 
reached in Virginia, providing for increased 
wage rates. The strike of coal miners in 
Alabama which also began September 23, was 
still in effect at the end of October. 

A strike of several thousand longshoremen 
at Gulf of Mexico ports began October 1 and 
was still in effect at the end of the month. 
Their demands were for union recognition 
and higher wage rates. 





TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of Twenty-fourth Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada 


ONTINUING the reports on Labour Or- 
ganization in Canadia, which were started 
in 1911, the Department of Labour through its 
Labour Intelligence Branch has _ published 
recently the twenty-fourth in the series, cover- 
ing the calendar year 1934. As usual the report 
endeavours to give particulars concerning 
every known labour body in Canada, as well 
as associations of wage earners, who, 
though not connected with the trade union 
movement, are considered important enough 
to warrant reference. There are chapters 
devoted to the formation, affiliations and 
numerical standing of the principal central 
labour organizations in Canada, such as the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour; National Cath- 
olic Unions; One Big Union; Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia; Industrial 
Workers of the World. Other chapters deal 
with revolutionary organizations; organiza- 
tions of workers throughout the world; regis- 
tration of trade unions and union labels; the 
labour press and! trade union conventions. The 
labour organizations in Canada are placedi in 
two classes: (1) local branches of international 
unions having membership in Canada and’ 
the United States; (2) Unions whose mem- 
bership is wholly in Canada. In addition, 
the character and dievelopment of trade unions 
in Canada are outlined. 


Trade Union Membership—aAccording to in- 
formation received from officers of the differ- 
ent central labour organizations, and that 
secured from departmental records, the mem- 

7226—3 


bership of the international craft union group, 
which consisted of the Canadian members of 
79 organizations, one more than recorded in 
1933, was 133,669 (a loss of 7,182) comprised 
in 1,750 local branches (a loss of 3). The One 
Big Union, an international industrial body, 
had 23,580 members, a gain of 280, and an 
increase of 2 in local units, having reported 
48. The Industrial Workers of the World, 
another industrial international union reported 
11 local branches, a gain of 3, with 4,155 mem- 
bers, an increase of 587. The Canadian central 
bodies numbering 24, had 662 branches, a gain 
of 14 for the organizations enumerated, with 
a combined membership of 55,486, a gain of 
778. The National Catholic group consisted 
of 114 syndicates and 8 study circles, a gain 
of 12, with a combined membership of 30,346, 
an increase of 3,452. There were 42 independ- 
ent units, same as in 1983, with 32 report- 
ing a membership of 10,452. The Workers’ 
Unity League reported a membership of 24,- 
086 comprised in 105 local branches. 

The above figures indicate that there were 
in Canada at the close of 1934, a total of 2,740 
trade union branches, am increase of 33, with 
a combined membership of 281,774, a decrease 
of 4,446. Trade union membership reached 
its peak in Canada in 1919 with a total mem- 
bership of 378,047. In 1980, the total member- 
ship was 322,449, and since that year the mem- 
bership figures were as follows: 1931—310,544; 
1932—283,576 ; 19383—286,220; 19384—281,774. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and Organized 
Wage Earners to Population—According to 
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the census figures of June, 1934, trade unionists 
represent 2-6 per cent of the population, add- 
ing 100,390 members comprised in the 120 non- 
trade union associations whose names appear 
in the report, organized wage-earners in Can- 
ada at the close of 1933 represented 3-5 per 
cent of the population. 


Division by Classes—The accompanying 
table indicates the number of branches and 
the reported membership of the various 
classes of labour organizations operating in 
the Dominion at the close of 1934, with the 
number of members of each group affiliated. 





















Number 
Classes of Labour of Main Local | Member- 
Organizations Organiz- | Branches| ships 
ations 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada— 
International craft organi- 

ZAtIONS? Ase eee 60 1,366 111,539 
Canadian central bodies... 79 3,039 
Directly chartered unions.}.......... 65 6,151 

63 1,510 120,729 
All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour— 
(a) One Big Union........ 1 48 23,580 
Canadian central bodies... 10 300 27,574 
Directly chartered unions.|.......... 48 4,491 
11 396 55, 645 
National Catholic Unions. , . 1 122 30,346 
Independent local units......].......... 42 10, 452 
Other Canadian central 
bodies. .4 Vey aye oe 20 275 38,317 
Unaffiliated international 

unions— 

Railway organizations..... 5 352 20,343 
Industrial Workers of the 

World (5 ieee cs hy Sell 1 11 4,155 
(6) Other international or- 

ganizations............2. 14 32 1, 787 

20 395 26, 285 

All-Canadian organizations.. 34 931 120,370 
All international organiz- 
ations (comprising inter- 
national craft organizations 
affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of 
Canada, One Big Union, 
and unaffiliated interna- 

tional organizations)...... 81 1,809 161,404 

Grand totals.......... 115 2,740 281,774 


(a) Has one local union in San Francisco, California, U.S.A., 
with 285 members. 

(b) Affiliated directly with the American Federation of 
ee but not with the Trades and Labour Congress of 

anada. 


The accompanying chart indicates the fluc- 
tuations which have occurred in the standing 
of organized labour in the Dominion for the 
past twenty-four years. 


Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The division of union membership 
among the various industries and trade groups 
is indicated in the accompanying table. The 


membership of each central body is included 
in the trade group in which most of its mem- 
bers are employed. 











Groups of Member- Per- 
Industries ship centage 
Mining and Quarrying................ 23,614 8-4 
mildinges bunt uiges freee tt ee eet Pie E 22,038 7°8 
Metalsaceiee ys cere ag ik. ge 12,149 4-3 
Printing and Paper Making........... 14, 224 5-1 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes........... 22,253 7-9 
Railroad employees ................. 67,346 23 +9 
Other Transportation and Navigation 19,523 6-9 
Public Employees, Personal Service 
and Amusement................... 26,398 9-4 
All other trades and general labour... 74,229 26-3 
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Trade Union Branches by Provinces-—The 
Province of Ontario had 1,054 local branch 
unions of all classes in Canada, Quebec being 
second with 497, British Columbia third with 
278, and Alberta fourth with 270. The remain- 
ing five provinces ranked as follows: ‘Sas- 
katchewan, 194; Manitoba, 188; Nova Scotia, 
137; New Brunswick, 115, and Prince Edward 
Island, 12. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities. 
—There were 28 cities in Canada having not 
less than 20 trade union branches of all classes 
of labour organizations. These localities with 
1,548 branches represent 56 per cent of the 
local branches of all classes operating in Can- 
ada. Their 1,213 reporting branches represent 
56 per cent of all reporting branches, and they 
also contain 47 per cent of the entire trade 
union membership in the Dominion. 


Umons Having Large Memberships in Can- 
ada.—The names of 13 organizations appear 
in the report which have 5,000 or more mem- 
bers and among them they represent a total 
Canadian trade union membership of 106,753 
comprised in 897 local branches, being approxi- 
mately 88 per cent of the total membership 
and about 33 per cent of the total trade union 
branches. 


Trade Union Benefits—In 1934 eleven of the 
24 Canadian central organizations reported 
payments for benefits, the total disbursed be- 
ing $84,094, an increase of $9,060 as compared 
with 1933. 

Of the 81 international organizations operat- 
ing in Canada 56 had expenditures for benefits, 
the combined disbursements in Canada and the 
United States being $17,909,685, a decrease of 
$5,966,459. The outlay for each class of bene- 
fit was as follows: 


Deéath ‘benefits 2-0 deionines Veet: . $9,239,498 
Unemployed and travelling benefits. 538,752 
Strike ubenefite.s, a O45 Maku AML YA LSS 89. 
Sick and accident benefits.. .. . 4,426,208 


Old Age pensions and other benefits. 3,283,835 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


MEMBERS 
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In addition to the amounts expended: for 
benefits by the central organizations, a table 
is included in the report showing the amounts 
disbursed for benefits by local branch unions 
to their own members. The total of these 
payments was $481,075, an increase of $30,389 
as compared with the previous year, the dis- 
bursements for 1934 for each class of benefits 
being: as follows: 


Death benefits... .. .. .. ..$ 34,241 
Unemployed benefits... .. . 189,643 
Strike-benefites._ se. Si . 114,526 
Sick and accident benefits.. .. 1 102;422 
Other benefits... .. .. .. 40,543 


Non-Trade Union Associations—The report 
also contains information concerning a group 
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of 120 associations embracing wage-earners, 
which, though not connected with the labour 
movement, are considered of sufficient import- 
ance to justify their names being printed in - 
the volume. These include organizations of 
school teachers, government employees, com- 
mercial travellers, etc., with a combined re- 
ported membership of 100,390. 

Trade Umon Directory—The report, like 
earlier issues, forms a complete labour direc- 
tory, containing in its pages not only the 
names and addresses of the chief officers of 
local branch unions and delegate bodies in 
Canada, but also those of the central organi- 
zations with which the Canadian trade union- 
ists are affiliated. 





INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO IN 1934 


A Bais tenth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Health of Ontario contains 
reports of the work carried on during 1934 
by the following divisions: Sanitary engineer- 
ing, preventable diseases, child hygiene, 
industrial hygiene, dental services, nurse 
registration, and public health education. In 
addition, reports are given respecting cancer 
control, communicable diseases, biological 
products and insulin. 

During the year, the amount of prevent-. 
able illness from communicable disease was 
definitely reduced as compared with past 
records, the reduction being most pronounced 
in diphtheria cases. 

Another noteworthy feature of public health 


work in the province was the organization of . 


the first health unit in the province, serv- 
ing the counties of Stormont, Glengarry, 
Prescott and Russell (the amendment to the 
Ontario Public Health Act providing for the 
establishment of health units was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1934, 
page 249). 

The story of the subsequent development 
of this initial unit is detailed in the report. 
Full credit is given to the assistance and 
co-operation of the various participating 
organizations—the Canadian Dental Hygiene 
Council, the Ontario Dental Association, the 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, the 
Ontario Medical Association, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The “set-up” of the Unit 
is to include: a Director who would be a 
physician with special public health qualifica- 
tions; a Chief Nurse, who had exceptional 
training and experience; eight public health 
nurses (two for each county); a sanitary 
engineer; and a clerk-statistician. These, 
together with the co-operation of practising 
physicians and dentists in the area, constitute 


the structure of the unit. The department 
is also considering with the Victorian Order 
of Nurses a co-operative scheme whereby 
nursing services on a dentist visiting basis 
will be made available for residents requiring 
this service, particularly those unable to 
furnish it for themselves. This first health 
unit in Ontario commenced to function 
officially on January 10, 1935. 


The report indicated that another section 
of the province giving concern from a public 
health standpoint, is the new mining area, 
in northern and northwestern Ontario. 
Consideration is being given to the provision 
of necessary measures for health protection 
in these districts. Practically all the mining 
companies are co-operating by having 
employees protected by anti-typhoid inocula- 
tions. 

It was also stated that operations involving 
close proximity to one another of females 
should be further investigated with reference 
to the spread of tuberculosis. 


Industrial Hygiene—In his report, Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham, director of the Industrial 
Hygiene Division, deals comprehensively with 
the various phases of health supervision in 
industry. He emphasizes the need for closer 
supervision of the general health of par- 
ticular groups by the experience of two 
rubber shoe manufacturing plants where the 
discovery of a number of cases of active 
pulmonary tuberculosis occasioned some 
alarm, though the plants concerned are now 
under medical supervision instituted by the 
management. , 

Dealing with the problem of dust, Dr. 
Cunningham stated that in the attempt to 
deal more adequately with silicosis and 
tuberculosis in the foundry trade, a meeting 
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of foundry operators of the province was 
called by the Department to discuss measures 
of dust control. As a result, some progress 
had been made in improving conditions, and 
interest in the problem had been stimulated. 

The director further reported that an 
attempt is being made to devise a more 
convenient method of dust determination for 
field purposes and that investigation of dust 
concentration had been made as follows:— 

(1) Recirculation of air from dusty processes 
to the work-room after passing through cloth 
screen dust arresters is considered to be an 
undesirable practice because of the uncer- 
tainty of maintenance of equipment, if for 
no other reason. 

(2) The time to reduce the dust content 
of air in the sand-blast cabinet after blasting 
has ceased is short where modern equipment 
is installed and maintained. 

(3) The silica hazard in vitreous enamel 
spraying of small products can be controlled 
with exhaust equipment. 

(4) Some. observations were made in 
foundries, porcelain, radio, asphalt and arti- 
ficial abrasive plants. 

The report also touched on dust control 
equipment, especially of masks and helmets, 
and indicated the principles to be incor- 
porated in their manufacture. 

Lead poisoning allegedly contracted by 
children from painted toys, etc., was a matter 
which had been investigated during the year. 
On this subject Dr. Cunningham observes: 

“ Enquiry following the recognition of cases 
of lead poisoning in young children at 
hospitals for sick children here and elsewhere, 
has determined that suitable substitutes for 
lead: compounds used especially in green and 
yellow paints for toys and cribs are available 
at very small increased cost per unit of 
output. Whether the dose of lead required 
to produce poisoning from biting paint off 
such articles is small enough to warrant the 
elimination of lead as a drier or for tinting 
in paints is questionable. Probable greater 
importance should be attached to care in 
avoiding the use of lead paints for repainting 
such articles at home. There has been a 
sufficient number of serious cases of poisoning 
from such sources to claim the attention of 
parents, paint manufacturers and distributors 
and makers of children’s toys and furniture.” 

According to the report, benzol used in 
rubber cement for crepe rubber shoes was 
responsible for the deaths of two female 
wage earners. : 

“There has been some substitution of 
benzol for solvent purposes,” states the report, 
“but with the aid of labelling legislation, 
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knowledge of where it is used has increased 
considerably. Periodic examination is now 
required in a number of processes using it. 
Manufacturers and distributors of benzol- 
containing materials have co-operated in 
labelling their products to such an extent 
that analysis of grab samples has not shown 
its use without labelling.” 


Dr. Cunningham pointed out that the 
extension of medical supervision in dangerous 
trades under the regulations indicates that 
without it “cases of occupational diseases are 
not recognized, or at least do not usually 
come to the attention of the industry con- 
cerned.” He further considered that “the 
reporting of occupational diseases by 
physicians as provided in section 57 of the 
Factory, Shops and Office Building Act is 
not satisfactory.” 


A cross section of this Division’s activity 
in industrial hygiene is revealed in the 
following paragraphs: 

There were 142 examinations of claimants 
for Workmen’s Compensation for silicosis, 
with histories of exposure to silica dust in 
mining, granite cutting, moulding and sand- 
blasting. 

Determination for lead failed to show its 
presence in the air breathed by women 
workers engaged in fine soldering operations 
with electric control of small lead pots. 
Physical examinations made earlier did not 
show the effect of lead absorption. However, 
lead is a race poison, so the inhalation of the 
fumes or dust by women should be avoided. 

Cases of poisoning from this substance 
developed in two plants spraying vitreous 
enamel with booth equipment in_ use. 
Medical supervision has been instituted. 

A new process where lead, cadmium or 
zinc are volatilized for application to metal 
surfaces, often enclosed, has come, into use, 
but special precautions are necessary. 


Trichlorethylene exposure of eight workmen 
in dry cleaning, using closed and semi-closed 
machines, failed to show evidence of poison- 
ing. Degreasing equipment for using tri- 
chlorethylene has been remodelled by the 
distributors with definite improvement in the 
concentration of this substance in the air 
breathed. 

The present position respecting the use of 
cyanide compounds for disinfestation is being 
reviewed. 

Papers and addresses for technical and non- 
technical groups have been prepared to 
supplement requests for literature and other 
assistance in matters affecting the health of 
industrial workers. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1934 


as HE seventh annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensation Commission of 
Quebec reviews the administrative duties 
during the calendar year 1934. While the 
report is the seventh to be issued, it is the 
fourth dealing with operations under the Act 
of 1931 (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1931, 
page 525). 

The number of accidents reported to the 
Board during the year was 35,436 as com- 
pared with 30,462 in 1933. Final figures for 
1933 indicated a total of 26,723 claims allowed 
for accidents of which number 122 were for 
fatalities, 12,334 for compensation and 14,267 
for medical aid only. 

The number of firms reporting to the 
Commission as at December 31, 1934, was 
9,498 as compared with 8,239 at ‘the end of 
the year 1933. This increase, the report 
States, was brought about by investigations 
made during the year 1934 in co-operation 
with the Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents. The Commis- 
sion considers that very few employers: are 
doing business without reporting to the 
Commission. 

The total benefits RL ied by the Com- 
mission in 1934 amounted to $2,409,020.90; 
of which $484,564.99 was for medical aid only. 
Administration expenses for the year totalled 
$237,260.09, representing 9-08 per cent of all 
benefits Sree In 19383 the amount 
awarded for benefits was $2,473,213.77, which, 
compared with the amount for 1934 (referred 
to above) indicates a reduction during the 
past year of approximately $64,192.87. 

Method of Rating—The Commission ex- 
plains its methods of rating for compensation 
purposes as follows:— 

“Separate accounts are kept by the Com- 
mission of assessments received and for 
compensation and medical aid awarded for 
each class of employers. Each of the 24 
classes of industry does form a mutual in- 
surance association of the employers in a 
given class. 

“The rates and the assessments fixed for 
each class are changed according to the needs 
and they are determined so as to pay for 
the charges of the current year. At the 
beginning of the year every employer is 
requested to furnish the Commission with an 
estimate of his probable payroll of the current 
year and his assessment is based upon that 
estimate. At the end of the year, the actual 
amount of payroll is audited and the assess- 
ment is adjusted accordingly and the pro- 
visional assessment is also to be modified if 
necessary. 


“Tt is seen that the amount of the assess- 
ment is fixed according to the number and 
the importance of the accidents and the 
amount of salaries to be assessed. It must 
be sufficient to meet the expenses incurred 
to pay for compensation, medical aid and 
for estimates of the amount still remaining 
to be paid for accidents which have not been 
finally disposed of before the end of the year 
and for which no claim has been made or 
others. The differences between the estimates 
of payroll given at the beginning of the year 
and the actual wages paid is also to be taken 
into account. In this way, the total expendi- 
tures and the total income for each class 
of the year are estimated as accurately as 
possible and it is then possible to realize if 
the rate charged is insufficient or too high. 


“The rate is kept in force as long as it 
seems fair or when the surplus or the deficit 
is small but it is revised if necessary. At the 
end of the year, if a surplus be noted, it is 
credited to the interested class and taken 
into account when determining the assess- 
ment to be charged.” 


The assessments in the 24 classes of 
Schedule 1 for the year 1934 amount to 
$2,565,793.87. An additional sum of $253 308.66 
with interests, penalties and other payments 
is to be added making a total provisional 
revenue of $2,819,102.53 for the year. 


As in the past, the Commission allowed the 
Schedule 2 employers to make their own pay- 
ments to injured workmen or their dependents 
and these employers report to the Commis- 
sion the amounts paid in each case. Where 
there is permanent incapacity, or death and 
when a rent is payable, the Commission 
Issues an order against the employer con- 
cerned stating the amount he will have to 
pay under the Act, copy of this order is 
forwarded to the injured person or _ his 
dependents showing the amount of benefits 
to be received. In 1934 Schedule 2 employers 
paid in compensations the sum of $386,326.12 
as compared with $405,830.58 in 1933. 


Safety and First Aid—During the year 1934, 
the Commission allowed $9,73320 to fie 
Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Association; 
$4,666.64 to the Quebec Lumbermen’s Acci- 
dent Prevention Association; $1,000 to the 
Quebee Public Utilities Safety Association: 
and $50,000 to the Quebec Association for es 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents. The 
Commission co-operates closely with these 
associations to decrease the number of indus- 
trial accidents. 
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Finances—The financial statement  indi- 
cates that the total expenses for 1934, actual 
and estimated, amounted to $2,778,456.30 and 
the total revenue, actual and_ estimated 
amounted to $2,819,102.53, leaving an apparent 
surplus of $40,646.23 on the year’s operations. 


The report concludes with tabular statistics 
for the year 1933, furnishing completed in- 
formation for that year with respect to 


accidents, etc. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Recent Orders Governing Minimum Wages and Hours of Work 


HE British Columbia Board of Industrial 
‘Relations administering the Minimum 
Wages and Hours of Work Acts, has recently 
issued an order establishing the minimum rates 
for janitresses and the public housekeeping 
occupation. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


Orper No. 29—Establishing a minimum wage 
in the occupation of Janttress. 


As defined in the order, janitress “ means 
and includes every employee employed as 
janitress, janitress-cleaner, or Jjanitress-fire- 
man.” 

The minimum wage for every janitress is 
fixed at 35 cents per hour, except for janitresses 
employed in the larger apartments. The rates 
for these are as follows: for apartment build- 
ings containing over 50 apartment suites, 
where the janitress resides on the premises, 
the wages are established at $125 per month; 
for apartment buildings containing not more 
than 50 and not less than 25 residential suites, 
the wages are to be $100 per month; for 
apartment buildings of not more than 24 nor 
less than 13 residential suites, the wages are 
to be $75 per month; while for less than 13 
residential suites the wages are to be 35 cents 
for each hour of work. When a Jjanitress 
works in two or more apartment buildings 
the minimum wage shall be calculated accord- 
ing to the combined number of residential 
suites in the buildings. 

“When a janitress resides in any apartment 
building to which this Order applies, there 
may be deducted from her wages a sum 
equivalent to a fair rental value for such 
provided accommodation in proportion to the 
rental value of the other suites in the said 
apartment building: 

“Provided, however, that not more than 
twenty dollars ($20) a month may be deducted 
from her wages for a suite of two (2) rooms 
and bath-room, and not more than five dollars 
($5) per month may be deducted from her 
wages for each room in excess of two (2) in 
the said suite. 

“In cases where the janitress is furnished 
with electricity and (or) gas, and the janitress 


uses the same, not more than the sum of four 
dollars ($4) per month may be deducted from 
her wages for the said electricity and (or) 
gas, or, in the alternative, meters shall be 
installed and the janitress shall thereupon pay 
for the consumption of the said electricity 
and (or) gas according to the said meters.” 

This order became effective on October 3, 
1935. 


Orvrer No. 80—Hstablishing a minimum wage 
in the Public Housekeeping Occupation. 

As defined in the Order, public housekeeping 
occupation “includes the work of waitresses, 
attendants, housekeepers, cooks, and kitchen- 
help in restaurants, hotels, tea-rooms, ice-cream 
parlours, light-lunch stands and other places 
where food is cooked, prepared and served 
for which a charge is made; and the work of 
chambermaids in hotels, lodging-houses, and 
apartments where lodging is furnished, whether 
or not such establishments are operated inde- 
pendently or in connection with any other 
business; and the work of all female elevator 
operators.” 

Subject to certain exemptions, the Board 
has fixed the minimum rate for experienced 
employees over eighteen years of age in the 
public housekeeping occupation at $14 per 
week of 40 hours or more. For such employees 
working less than 40 hours per week, the 
minimum is 374 cents per hour, provided that 
the wages in any one day shall not be less than 
$1.50. 

The Board has fixed the minimum rate for 
employees under eighteen years, and for inex- 
perienced workers over eighteen years, at $12 
per week of 40 hours or more. For such em- 
ployees. working less than 40 hours per week, 
the minimum is 30 cents per hour, provided 
that the wages in any one day shall not be less 
than $1.20. 

When lodging is furnished not more than $3 
a week may be deducted; and when board or 
meals (21 in a week) are furnished, not more 
than $5.25 per week may be deducted. (A 
fraction of a week’s board is to be computed 
upon a proportional basis). 

Licences must be obtained from the Board 
before inexperiencel workers may be employed. 
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No employee in the public housekeeping oc- 
cupation is permitted to work more than 48 
hours per week, except in cases of emergency 
when 52 hours a week may be worked. Em- 
ployees working more than 48 hours a week 


are to be paid at a rate not less than time and’. 


a half for such excess time. 
This order became effective on October 3, 
1935. 


Hours of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has also 
issued regulation (No. 16A) in substitution 
of regulation No. 16 (Lasour Gazerte, October, 
1934, page 914) governing the working hours 
in drug stores; and regulation No. 15B in 
substitution of regulation No. 15A (LABOUR 
Gazette, September, 1934, page $31) as fol- 
lows: 


REcuLaTIon No. 16A—Drug Stores— 


“Persons employed in drug-stores as regis- 
tered apprentices, certified clerks, or licentiates 
of pharmacy may work four (4) hours per 
week in excess of the weekly limit prescribed 
by section 3 of the Act, but in no case shall 
the daily hours worked by any registered 
apprentice, certified clerk, or licentiate of 
pharmacy in any drug store exceed nine (9) 
in any one day.” ; 

This regulation remains in effect from Octo- 
ber 8, 1935, to March 31, 1936. 


RecutatTion No. 15B—Mercantile Industry— 

“Persons employed in the mercantile in- 
dustry, which includes all establishments oper- 
ated for the purpose of wholesale and (or) 
retail trade, in the Province of British Colum- 
bia, with the exception of the City of Van- 
couver, the City of North Vancouver, Munici- 
pality of the District of West Vancouver, the 
Municipality of the District of Burnaby, the 
City of Victoria, the Municipality of the town- 
ship of Esquimalt, the Municipality of the 
District of Oak Bay, and the Municipality of 
the District of Saanich, may work three (3) 
hours per day in excess of the limit prescribed 
by section 3 of the said Act, on Saturday of 
each week and on the day preceding a statu- 
tory holiday, when such statutory holiday oc- 
curs on a Saturday, but the total hours-worked 
In any one week shall not exceed) forty-eight 
(48) ” 

This regulation remains in effect from Octo- 
ber 8, 1935 to October 3, 1936. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Orver No. 30—Establishing a minimum wage 
m the occupation of bus driver 


As defined in the order, “bus driver” means 
and includes every employee and every male 
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person under twenty-one (21) years of age 
in charge of or driving a motor-vehicle with 
seating accommodation for more than seven 
(7) passengers used for the conveyance of the 
public, for which service a charge is made. 


The Board has fixed the minimum rate for — 
bus drivers under twenty-one years of age at 
45 cents per hour for a week of not less than 40 
and not more than 50 hours. For such employ- 
ees working less than 40 hours, the minimum is 
50 cents per hour. For every hour im excess 
of 9 hours per day or in excess of 50 hours 
per week, the minimum is 674 cents per hour. 
These regulations are applicable in Victoria, 
Saanich, Oak Bay and Esquimalt. 


This order became effective on October 
28, 1985. 


Additional Orders 


The Board of Industrial Relations has also 
issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act and 
the Female Minimum Wage Act, Orders No. 
10A and 24A respectively, excluding persons 
employed in the sale of Christmas cards from 
the provisions of Order No. 10 (Lasour 
GazeTtE, August, 1934, page 752) and Order 
No. 24 (Lasour Gazette, July, 1935, page 634). 





The Alberta Gazette of October 31 an- 
nounced the transference of relief administra- 
tion from the Department of Municipal 
Affairs to the Department of Public Health. 
Administration of the Mothers’ Allowance Act 
has also been transferred from the Department 
of the Attorney General to the Department of 
Public Health. 





There were, 5,596 accidents reported to The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
month of October, this being the largest num- 
ber reported during any month this year, and 
compares with 5,092 during September, and 
5,226 during October last year. The fatal cases 
numbered 28, as against 20 in September, and 
33 last October. 

The total benefits awarded amounted to 
$517,878.61, of which $434,917.01 was for com- 
pensation and $82,961.60 for medical aid. This 
brings the total benefits awarded to date this 
year to $4,461,922.85, as compared with $3,- 
668,826.62 during the same period last year, 
and the number of accidents reported this 
year to date are 48,552, as against 45,553 for 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
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MANITOBA MINIMUM WAGE BOARD 
Order Governing Employment in Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Ete. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
has recently issued Order No. 5 governing 
employment in hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
victualling houses and refreshment stands in 
all sections of the province. 

The order is as follows:— 

Every employer shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable to the penalties prescribed by “The 
Minimum Wage Act,” who employs any person 
contrary to the provisions hereof. 


The Minimum Wage: 

(A) Every employer in:—the area com- 
prised within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District; and the City of Brandon at any 
time; and the City of Portage la Prairie 
during the months of May, June, July, August, 
September and October; and in any summer 
resort during the months of June, July, August 
and September—shall pay wages to each 
employee at not less than the following rates: 

(1) For experienced female employees at $12 
per week or twenty-five cents per hour. 

(2) For inexperienced female workers, $9.60 
for the first three month period of employment 
in the occupation or twenty cents per hour 
during such period and $12 per week, or 25 
cents per hour, thereafter. 

(3) For male employees eighteen years of 
age or over at $12 per week or twenty-five 
cents per hour. 

(4) For male employees under eighteen years 
of age $8 per week during the first six month 
period of employment in the occupation; and 
$9 per week during the second six month 
period; and $10 per week until any such 
employee becomes of the age of eighteen years. 

(5) For male employees employed as _ bell 
boys, regardless of age, at $8 per week. 

(B) During the period commencing the Ist 
day of November in any one year and termin- 
ating on the 30th day of April in the year 
next following, every employer in the City of 
Portage la Prairie shall pay wages to each 
employee at not less than the following 
minimum rates: 

(1) For female employees at $9.60 per week 
or twenty cents per hour. 

(2) For male employees at the age of 
eighteen years or over at $10 per week or 
twenty-one cents per hour. 

(C) Except as hereinafter provided every 
employer in any other part of Manitoba shall 
pay wages to each employee at not less than 
the following minimum rates: 

(1) For female employees at $9.60 per week 
or twenty cents per hour. 

(2) For male employees of the age of 
eighteen years or over at $10 per week or 
twenty-one cents per hour. 

Provided, however that, during the period 
commencing the lst day of November, in any 
one year, and terminating on the 30th day of 
April in the year next following, in places 
having a population of less than one thousand, 
every employer therein may pay wages to each 
employee at a minimum rate ten per cent 
below the rates set forth in this subsection 
(c) hereof. 


Hours: 

(1) Hours of Labour—The hours of labour 
for each employee shall be not more than ten 
(10) in any day, nor more than forty-eight 
(48) in any week, with one full day off each 
week, or in lieu thereof, two half days off each 
week, consisting of not less than five consecu- 
tive hours each, of the regular working day. 
One-half hour interval exclusive of regular 
working hours shall be allowed for each meal. 
The hours shall be arranged so that no work 
period for female employees shall end between 
1 am. and 6 a.m. 

(2) Exception--The above subsection (1) 
hereof shall not apply to female employees, 
male or female cooks and male employees of 
the age of eighteen years or over employed in 
hotels. Time worked by these employees in 
excess of forty-eight (48) hours shall be paid 
for at not less than the hourly rate specified. 
In hotels of 100 rooms or more the total hours 
worked by any such employee shall not in any 
case exceed 54 in any week. 


Time Record: 

Every employer shall keep an accurate 
record of all hours worked by and wages paid 
to each employee showing the overtime record 
separately in a manner convenient for examina- 
tion by inspectors and shall keep same avail- 
able for inspection at any time. 


Minors: 
No person under sixteen years of age shall 
be employed. 


Method of Payment: 
Every employer shall pay wages in full once 


a week in cash and within three (3) days 
after they have been earned. 
Notice to be Given: 

After four weeks’ employment, three (3) 


days’ notice shall be required on the part of 
the employer before dismissing an employee, 
and on the part of the employee before leaving 
employment, except in the case of flagrant in- 
subordination on the part of the employee or 
flagrantly unjust treatment on the part of the 
employer. 


Board and Room—Uniforms—Laundry: 

Where meals are actually furnished by the 
employer there may be deducted from the wage 
a charge not greater than at the rate of four 
dollars ($4) for a full week of 21 meals. If 
lodging ig furnished by the employer a deduc- 
tion from the wage of not more than two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per week for 
room may be made. 

If any specified kind of dress, cap, cuffs, 
apron or. uniform is required, it shall be 
furnished and laundered by the employer with- 
out cost to the employee. 

Under “Conditions of Labour” the Order 


states further the provisions with respect to 
cleanliness, toilet rooms, temperature and 
ventilation and safety devices. 

This Order becomes effective November 1, 
1935. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Summary of Proceedings of the 54th Convention 


HE fifty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was held 
at Atlantic City, commencing on October 7, 
1935. After the preliminary ceremonies of 
welcome, President William Green assumed 
the chairmanship of the convention. In his 
address, he reviewed the progress of the past 
year particularly in the restoration of wage 
reductions and in the securing of legislation, 
both in the Federal Congress and State 
Legislatures “unequaled in any year’s history 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 
Reaffirming labour’s stand upon reduction of 
working hours, he declared: “I feel justified 
in announcing to the world: on this auspicious 
occasion that labour will never stop until it 
secures the six-hour day and the five-day 
week.” 

Referring to legislative achievements of the 
Federation since the San Francisco conven- 
tion in 1934, he instanced the following: 
Labour Disputes Act; Social Security Act; 
Stabilization of the coal industry; Air Mail 


Act; a forty-hour week for 121,069 postal 


employees with no reduction in wages; Rail- 
road Retirement Act; an appropriation of 
$4,880,000,000 for relief and unemployment; 
Repeal of the last five per cent reduction 
imposed upon Government employees through 
the enactment of the original Economy Act; 
a Prison Labour Law. 

A radiogram message expressing regret at 
his inability to be present at the convention 
was received from the United States President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The report of the Credential Committee 
showed there were 510 accredited delegates 
present, representing 93 international and 
national unions, 3 departments, 33. state 
branches, 87 central bodies, 22 local trade 
and federal labour unions, and 4 fraternal 
delegates. 

Executwe Council Report—Under the 
heading “National Recovery Administration,” 
the report of the executive council showed 
that there were 550 approved codes which 
controlled 90 per cent of all industry and 
trade, and it was claimed that as a result 
of these codes, unfair trade practices were 
checked and a fair basis of competition 
developed through minimum wage and hour 
standards, elimination of child labour, regu- 
lation of home work, and the formulation of 
trade practices. The primary object of the 
N.R.A., according to the report, was an effort 
to develop self-government in industry under 
government supervision. It was considered 


that the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Schechter case 
reopened the problem of industrial regula- 
tion. Reference was made to the enactment 
of the National Labor Relations Act under 
which a new National Labour Relations 
Board was created to prevent unfair labour 
practices, and to hold elections for the pur- 
pose of determining the union which the 
majority of the employees wish to have as 
the collective bargaining agency. 

Discussing apprenticeship training the 
report touched on the formation of a Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training to 
prevent abuses in apprenticeship under the 
codes, and to reaffirm standards for vocational 
education. 

Progress was reported in the establishment 
of the shorter work week, with “well over 
two million members working 40 hours or 
less per week,” though it was considered that 
re-employment had not kept pace with in- 
creases in business activity. The executive 
also stated that the placement function of 
the United States Employment Service should 
be developed and that labour should have a 
part in the policies of this agency. 


Other subjects dealt with in the executive 
report were: relief; national youth admin- 
istration; social security; medical care and 
its costs; organization of mass production 
industries; trade union benefits ; non-partisan 
political policy; education; international 
labour organization; Communist opposition 
to the American labour movement; German 
boycott. 

In a supplementary report the activities 
of the Railway Employees Department 
(A. F. of L.), were presented. It contained 
a synopsis of the wage negotiations, and 
dealt with such matters as employment; 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act; bus 
and coach legislation; Railroad Retirement 
Act; six-hour day bill; government owner- 
ship on railroads; litigation involving Rail- 
way Labour Act, etc. 


Address of Secretary of Labour—Address- 
ing the convention, Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Labour, emphasized the importance of 
co-operation between government and organ- 
ized labour. She considered that the accept- 
ance of the principle of equality of bargain- 
ing power is one of the vital things in the 
development of democracy to-day. Refer- 
ence was made to improved conditions in the 
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United States as indicated by “the highly 
significant fact that the durable goods indus- 
tries are forging ‘to the front.” 


The objective of the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act, creating the National Labor 
Relations Board was stated to be the effect- 
ing of a better relation between labour and 
management, and the Labor Secretary was 
confident it would accomplish its purpose. 
She was of the opinion, also, that further 
labor legislation might be enacted by the 
various State Legislatures, and was certain 
that some method would be devised to bring 
about greater co-operation between the States 
and the Federal Government. 


Report of Auditing Committee —According 
to the statements presented, the total revenue 
as at August 31, 1935, including the balance 
brought forward, amounted to $1,598,181.67; 
expenses totalled $975,227.14, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $622,954.53. The committee 
also reported balances in the Gompers’ 
Memorial Fund and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour building fund of $15,835.25 
and $57,417.86, respectively. 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates—Repre- 
senting the British Trades Union Congress, 
addresses were delivered by Andrew Conley, 
general secretary of the National Union of 
Tailors, and Andrew Naesmith, secretary of 
the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association. Capt. 
J. A. P. Haydon, M.C., represented the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and in the 
course of his address referred to the legisla- 
tion enacted during the last session of the 
Canadian Federal Parliament. Reference 
was made also to the establishing of the 
commission on employment and social insur- 
ance, the workers’ representative being Mr. 
Tom Moore, past president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Committee on Organization—lIn this report 
mention was made of the organization cam- 
paign to commence on December 1, 1935, in 
which all affiliated bodies were urged to 
co-operate. Complete details respecting organ- 
izational activities were presented. 

The progress made in organization work in 
mass production industries in compliance with 
the order of the 1934 convention was reported 
on by the committee. A resolution calling 
for an organization drive in the automobile 
industry and another for the organizing of 
workers on relief projects were concurred in 


by the committee and adopted by the 
convention. 
Committee on Shorter Work Day —In 


presenting its report this committee referred 
to previous declarations of the A. F. of L. 


in urging the adoption of a reduced working 
day. 

Reviewing the trend of the past year, the 
committee reported a tendency—with return- 
ing industrial activity—toward an increase in 
the working week, the increase averaging 
approximately one-half hour longer per week 
than in 1934. | 

The committee approved of the 30-hour 
work week legislation introduced in Con- 
gress and asked that the executive council 
be directed to spare no effort to have legis- 
lation enacted. In this respect the conven- 
tion, on recommendation of the committee, 
unanimously adopted a resolution “strongly 
reaffirming its endorsement of the 5-day, 
6-hour work week,’ and its universal 
adoption without delay. The resolution 
further recommended that “this objective of 
the six-hour day and the 5-day work week 
be declared by this convention to be. its 
paramount objective.” 


Settlement of Building Trades Controversy. 
The committee on executive council’s report 
made the announcement that a basis of settle- 
ment had been reached in connection with 
the Building Trades Department controversy 
which had been carried on for over a year. 
It submitted a memorandum of the settle- 
ment detailing the provisions, methods of 
adjudication, etc. 


Committee on Labels—A resolution urging 
the use of American-made goods was adopted 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Labels. The attention of the delegates was 
drawn to the value of the blue eagle label 
under the National Recovery Act, but the 
committee cautioned against permitting the 
union label being replaced by a _ purely 
government mark. 


Committee on Legislation—In its report 
the Committee on Legislation declared that 
the organized labour movement had every 
reason for rejoicing over the important legis- 
lation secured, and also the progress made 
with respect to legislative problems yet pend- 
ing. The executive was also commended for 
its intention to urge legislation in the next 
session of Congress with the object of having 
fair wage clauses in government contracts. 
Other features referred to were: Forty-hour 
week for postal employees; progress in the 
elimination of competition of prison made 
goods with those produced by free labour; 
minimum wage laws for women and minors 
in States which have not already adopted 
such protective legislation. 

Among the recommendations contained in 
the resolutions submitted to this committee 
wWeresir; 
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Opposition to the employment of non-civil 
service employees in the postal service except 
during the month of December. 

Opposition to labour injunctions. 

Abolition of private employment agencies. 

Enactment of a widows’ annuity law. 

Appeal courts for the civil service. 

A Federal anti-lynching law. 

Preventing the abusive use of state militia in 
industrial disputes. 

Overtime for work in excess of 40 hours per 
week. 

Compensation legislation to cover occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Enactment of seamen’s bill. 


Fair working conditions on government 
contracts. ; 
Objection to alleged unfair educational 


qualifications adopted by certain governmental 
agencies. 


Committee on Education—This committee 
drew attention to the serious handicap to 
the public school system of the United States 
due to a drastic retrenchment in public funds 
during the depression. It was contended that 
as funds at the disposal of the various States 
were inadequate to maintain the public 
schools, the federal ° government should, 
during such an emergency, render aid to these 
States. In this respect the declarations of 
previous conventions concerning this emer- 
gency aid were set forth. 

Objection was taken to the prevention of 
vocational teachers joining labour organiza- 
tions for the reason that their salaries were 
paid from federal funds. Promotion of 
nursery schools was commended. 


Committee on International Labour Rela- 
tions—The committee on International 
Labour Relations dealt with the executive’s 
review of the history of the International 
Labour Organization and the attitude of the 
A. F. of L. towards that body. Though 
supporting the I.L.O. since its inception, it 
was pointed out that it was only during the 
year that United States labour participated 
as a credentialled' unit. Endorsation was 
given to the proposal of the executive council 
that labour representatives for the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference be selected not less 
than six months in advance of the meeting 
in order that adequate preparation for their 
work could be made. The committee pro- 
posed that William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L. be selected to attend the 20th 
annual Labour Conference in Geneva next 
June. It was further recommended that 
future delegations to this conference be pro- 
vided with an adequate number of technical 
advisers. 

According to the committee’s report a new 
situation confronts the trade union movement 
throughout the world and three reasons were 
presented for greater unity in the interna- 


tional labour movement, viz—The growth of 
dictatorships; the threat of war; and “the 
membership of the United States Govern- 
ment and labour in the International Labour 
Organization.” 


Considering that the basis of reaffiliation 
of the A. F. of L. with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions should be re- 
examined, it was recommended “that the 
president of the A. F. of L. be empowered 
to initiate discussions with the officers of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions to 
see if such a basis of accommodation cannot 
be found,” and it was further recommended 
“that the executive council be given power 
to act upon such reaffiliation if the discus- 
sions initiated by President Green prove to 
disclose a basis of effective co-operation.” 


Committee on Law—To this committee 
was submitted that section of the executive 
council’s report dealing with communist 
activities. Data was submitted from which 
could be determined the past and present 
attitude and intentions of the Communist 
Party toward the trade union movement. 
The delegates were informed that there had 
been a change in Communist policy and 
that it was now in favour of a united workers 
front. In order to combat communist activi- 
ties among the various organizations affiliated 
with the Federation the committee recom- 
mended the following additional paragraph 
to Section 5 of Article IV of the constitu- 
tion: 

“No organization officered or controlled by 
Communists, or any person espousing Com- 
munism or advocating the violent overthrow of 
our institutions shall be allowed representation 
or recognition in any Central Body or State 
Federation of Labour.” 


This recommendation was adopted. 


Committee on Resolutions—Dealing with 
the executive’s analysis of the social security 
legislation, the committee on _ resolutions 
declared it. to be a valuable record of most 
important legislation. The executive were 
instructed to carefully study the workers’ 
interests, and introduce such amending legis- 
lation as may be necessary so that the law 
may serve the purpose for which it was 
enacted and provide adequate labour repre- 
sentation in its administration. The com- 
mittee also touched on the following matters 
in the executive’s report: re-employment; 
reported shortage of skilled labour; appren- 
ticeship training; National Labour Rela- 
tions Board; National Recovery Administra- 
tion; National Labor Relations Act; national 
youth administration; State compacts; United 
States Employment Service. 
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In connection with eight resolutions deal- 
ing with the war in Ethiopia, the committee 
made the following recommendation, which 
was adopted: 

“That this convention expresses its concur- 
rence with the action of the League of Nations 
declaring Italy an outlaw nation which all 


civilized countries should refuse to assist 
commercially, fimancially or in any other 
manner. 


“Your committee further recommends that 
this convention emphatically approve of the 
policy, relative to Italy’s attack on Ethiopia, 
which has been announced by President 
Franklin Roosevelt, and by Congress.” 

Among the recommendations contained in 
the adopted resolutions were: 

That all designs and plans for naval con- 
struction be prepared directly by employees of 
the Federal Government. 

Continuance of Federal aid to American 
merchant marine and shipping, and the employ- 
ment on Federal assisted ships of only 
American-born seamen or naturalized citizens. 

Adoption of National Child Labour Law. 

Legislation to establish and enforce codes 
protecting labour conditions. 

Federal legislation for continuance of the 
principles of the N.R.A. 

Condemning of tactics 
National Liberty League. 

Organizing of tenant farmers and a Federal 
investigation into their working conditions. 

Initiation of a campaign to eradicate 
racketeering, corruption and gangsterism in the 
labour movement. 

The immediate, 
release of Angelo 
leader of Georgia. 

Enactment of socially constructive health 
insurance legislation through Congress and the 
individual States. 

Protection against cheap substitutes for dairy 
products. 

Restricting the 
paper. 

Reaffrmation of the declarations made by 
previous conventions of the A. F. of L. against 
German Fascism, and in addition recommend- 


and methods of 


unconditional 
negro labour 


safe, and 
Herndon, 


importation of newsprint 


ing: 

1. “That the boycott declared by the Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. at Washington and 
reaffirmed at San Francisco against all German 
goods and services be continued and with 
greater vigor and efficiency. 

2. “That all American sport organizations be 
prevailed upon not to participate in the 1936 
Olympic Games in Berlin. Such participation 
would be used only to confer prestige upon 
Nazi regime. 

3. “Giving all possible moral and financial 
support to the Labour Chest for the relief and 
liberation of workers of Europe so that it 
might efficiently and adequately meet the needs 
of Labour’s Fascist victims.” 

Congressional investigation of labour spy 
activities. e 

Enactment of legislation to end the activi- 
ties of strik-breaking agencies. ; 

Opposition to reduction in the proportion of 
naval work done in United States Navy Yards 
and arsenals. 

Investigation of charges that the American 
Federation of Teachers “is now controlled by 
those openly hostile to the principles of the 
A. F. of L.,” and necessary action taken. 


Inauguration of a slum clearance and low 
rent housing program. 

_ Protesting the use of foreign cement by the 
United States Government. 

Government control of radio broadcasting. 

Establishment of adjustment boards in the 
navy and war departments to deal with labour 
grievances. 

Appointment of a committee to advise the 
Federal Commissioner of Education on all 
questions connected with plant apprentice 
training. — 

Opposition to means test in relief activities. 

Protesting employment of relief workers by 
agricultural interests. 

Union conditions for white collar workers 
under the Works’ Progress Administration. 

Opposition to company unions. 

Prevailing union scale on relief projects. 

On the question of setting up industrial 
unions to replace existing national and inter- 
national unions, thirteen resolutions were 
submitted. The majority report of the 
resolution committee non-concurred in such 
action, while a minority report was presented 
in support of the object of the resolutions. 
After a discussion which occupied the time 
of two sessions, the majority report of the 
committee was adopted on a roll call vote— 
18,024 in favour to 10,933 against. 


Thirteen resolutions were submitted to the 
committee on resolutions calling for the 
organization of a Labour Party. To the 
committee was also referred that part of the 
executive council’s report relative to non- 
partisan political policy. 


The convention voted non-concurrence in 
these resolutions while the declarations of 
previous conventions for non-partisan political 
action were reafiirmed. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, Wil- 
liam Green, Washington, D.C.; first vice- 
president, Frank Duffy, Indianapolis; second 
vice-president, Thomas A. Richert, New York; 
third vice-president, Matthew Woll, Wash- 
ington; fourth vice-president, John Coefield, 
Washington; fifth vice-president, A. O. 
Wharton, Washington; sixth vice-president, 
Joseph N. Weber, New York; seventh vice- 
president, G. M. Bugniazet, Washington; 
eighth vice-president, George M. Harrison, 
Cincinnati; ninth vice-president, Daniel J. 
Tobin, Indianapolis; tenth vice-president, 
W. L. Hutcheson, Indianapolis; eleventh 
vice-president, John L. Lewis, Washington ; 
twelfth vice-president, David Dubinsky, New 
York; thirteenth vice-president, Harry C. 
Bates, Washington; fourteenth vice-president, 
Edward J. Gainor, Washington; fifteenth vice- 
president, William D. Mahon, Detroit; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank Morrison, Washington. 
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Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, William J. McSorley, presi- 
dent of the Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union, Cleveland, and Charles 
W. Frey, International Association of Mach- 
inists. 


Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Joseph Gillooly, presi- 
dent, American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
Toledo. 

Tampa, Florida, was selected as convention 
city for 1936. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The World Unemployment Situation 

Tabular statistics showing the extent of em- 
ployment and unemployment in various coun- 
tries during the summer of 1935, with the 
corresponding figures for 1984, were published 
recently by the International Labour Office 
(Geneva). 

In the majority of countries registered un- 
employment has again declined as compared 
with the corresponding date in the previous 
year. Generally speaking, the decrease is some- 
what larger than was recorded three months 
ago, except in Denmark and Roumania 
where it was smaller and Australia and Chile 
where it was about the same. On the other 
hand, registered unemployment shows an in- 
crease in Bulgaria, France, Hungary, Latvia, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia. The same phenomenon was 
observed in those countries with the exception 
of Latvia, three months ago. In the Irish 
Free State, however, which showed an increase 
three months ago, there is now a decrease. In 
certain countries there are discrepancies in the 
figures which make it impossible to draw any 
conclusions. Thus, in Austria the unemploy- 
ment figures show a decrease but the employ- 
ment figures also show a fall, in Norway one 
set of unemployment figures shows an increase 
and the other a decrease. In the United 
States the unemployment figures show an 
appreciable decline while employment seems 
to have increased very little. 

For Canada, the analysis of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is based on returns from 
trade unions in August, 1934, and August, 1935. 
On this basis the percentage of unemployed 
trade unionists showed that the gain in em- 
ployment from August, 1934 to August, 1935 
was 2-8. (More recent statistics dealing with 
trade union unemployment in Canada are 
given in this issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
under the section “Employment and Unem- 
ployment in Canada”). 

In most countries recorded employment has 
increased as compared with the figures for the 
previous year, but it has decreased in France, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland. In Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Latvia, Poland and Yugo- 


slavia both employment and unemployment 
appear to have increased, but these are not 
necessarily inconsistent trends if account is 
taken of changes in the size of the working 
population. 

It should be pointed out that the figures 
provide a basis for comparing tendencies, but 
not for any statistical comparison of the ex- 
tent of employment or unemployment in the 
different countries. 

The figures are arrived at by methods which 
differ from one country to another, and those 
given for certain countries are so far from 
indicating the real situation that they can- 
not be regarded as nee ne, more than 
symptomatic. 


73rd Meeting of the Governing Body 


At the 73rd meeting of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office held at 
Geneva from October 24 to 26, the following 
questions were provisionally placed on the 
agenda of the 1937 Conference: reduction of 
hours of work in the printing and book- 
binding trade, and the chemical industry; 
public works; rights of performers in connec- 
tion with the system of producing sounds and 
images; apprenticeship and technical educa- 
tion; regulations for contract employment; 
and labour statistics. The 74th meeting will 
be held on February 20, 1936. 


Agenda of Twentieth Conference 


The following questions have been placed 
on the agenda of the Twentieth Session of the 
International Labour Conference opening in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on June 4, 1936; (1) the 
regulation of certain special systems of re- 
cruiting workers; (2) holidays with pay; (3) 
reduction of hours of work on public works 
undertaken or subsidized by Governments; 
(4) reduction of hours of work in the build- 
ing and civil engineering industry; (5) re- 
duction of hours of work in iron and steel 
works; (6) reduction of hours of work in coal 
mines; and (7) reduction of hours of work in 
the fextife industry. 


NoveMseEr, 1935 


All-America Regional Meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference 


The regional meeting of the member states 
of the International Labour Organization for 
North, Central and South America, which was 
to have been held in Santiago, Chile, com- 
mencing December 30, 1935, (Lasour Gazerrs, 
August, 1985, page 715), has been postponed, 
and will take place instead from January 2 
to 15, 19386. All the American states, in- 
cluding Costa Rica, which is the only non- 
member of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, have been invited to participate. Rep- 
resentatives will also be in attendance from 


the International Labour Office and from the 


Governing Body in Geneva. 


Meeting on Accident Prevention 


On invitation of the National Accident 
Insurance Institute of Switzerland, the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Accident Prevention 
of the International Labour Organization, met 
in Lucerne from October 10 to 12, among 
those in attendance being Mr. R. B. Morley, 
Manager of the Industrial Accidents Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario, who is the Cana- 
dian representative on this body. 

The Committee’s main task was to con- 
sider draft safety regulations for the building 
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trades which had been prepared by a sub- 
committee, also draft monographs on abrasive 
wheels and on safety in the use of ladders. 
Draft regulations for the building trades will 
be included in a report which is to be sub- 
mitted to the International Labour Conference 
in 1936. The monograph on abrasive wheels 
was approved and will be published shortly 
by the International Labour Office. The 
monograph on safety in the use of ladders 


‘was not finally dealt with. Mr. Morley, the 


Canadian representative, was appointed a 
member of a committee to prepare a mono- 
graph on the safe handling of corrosive 
liquids. Committees were also appointed to 
prepare monographs on protective screens and 
on the protection of the hands and feet of 
foundry workers. 


In connection with this meeting the Swiss 
National Accident Insurance Institute arranged 
for demonstrations to be given of the Insti- 
tute’s guards for spindle moulding machines 
and circular saws, and the use of its welding 
masks and protective goggles. The members 
also had an opportunity of seeing five films 
produced by the Belgian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation showing the course of typical accidents, 
and a film produced by the Swiss Institute 
showing the dangers of spindle moulding and 
how they are overcome by its guards. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1935 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the business transacted by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter, July to September, 19385, showed 
a gain over that of the corresponding quarter 
last year, as there was an increase of over 11 
per cent in vacancies listed and of nearly 10 
per cent in placements effected. This gain 
was largely accounted for in farming, where 
placements were substantially higher. In- 
creases in services, manufacturing and trans- 
portation were, however, more than offset by 
the decline in the construction and mainten- 
ance group alone, a marked decrease being 
recorded as well in logging, and other losses 
of lesser volume in mining and trade, that 
in the last named group being nominal only. 
Provincially, all, except Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, reported more vacancies and 
placements than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1934, the highest gains being recorded in 
Saskatchewan and Ontario, these due largely 
to gains in the farming industry. The 
greatest decline was in British Columbia, 
where placements in construction and main- 
tenance were noticeably fewer. 


From the chart on page 1035, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September it 
will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications rose ° 
gradually during July, dropped to a slightly 
lower level during the first part of August, 
again followed an upward trend during the 
latter half of that month, and declined during 
the first half of September, where they 
remained practically unchanged for the 
remainder of the month, the level of both 
curves at the end of the quarter under review 
being about 10 points higher than those shown 
at the close of the corresponding period last 
year. During the period July to September, 
1935, there was an average of 64-4 vacancies 
and 60-2 placements for each 100 applica- 
tions for employment, as compared with 58-1 
vacancies and 55-1 placements for each 100 
applications during the corresponding quarter 
last year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,478, 
of applications registered 2,294 and of place- 
ments effected 1,382, in contrast with a daily 
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average of 1,346 vacancies, 2,316 applications employment and 35,585 in casual work. Of 
and 1,275 placements in regular and casual the placements in regular employment, 56,529 
employment during the corresponding quarter were of men and 14,270 of women, while 
of 1934. casual work was found for 26,450 men and 

During the three months July to Sep- 9,185 women. Records for the corresponding 
tember, 1935, the offices reported that they quarter of 1934 showed 96,865 placements, of 
had made 111,961 references to persons to which 58,832 were in regular employment and 
positions and effected a total of 106,384 place- 38,533 in casual work. Applications for 
ments, of which 70,799 were in regular employment during the period under review 
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were received from 136,197 men and 40,440 
women, a total of 176,637, in contrast with a 
registration of 176,015 persons during the same 
period in 1934. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the quarter July to September, 
1935, of 113,742 vacancies, of which 84,309 


pared with 102,275 opportunities for work 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of 


the Employment Offices for the month of 


September, 1935. 


were for men and 29,433 for women, as com- 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF OCTOBER, 
; 1935 


Reports of Superintendents 


ee employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Farming activities in the Maritime Provinces 
were about completed for the season and pre- 
parations were being made for the coming 
winter. Logging was quiet, but export of hard 
and soft lumber to Britain continued in 
farily large quantities. Fishing showed some 
improvement over recent weeks, although 
somewhat handicapped by heavy weather. 
Coal mines in the New Glasgow area oper- 
ated from one to five days per week, while 
the majority of those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity werked four days. Additional idle- 
ness, however, was reported by two mines in 
the latter district. Iron and steel industries 
were busy and reports from other manufactur- 
ing sources stated that, although there was no 
pressure of business, all factories were running 
up to the average for the season. Construc- 
tion of private dwellings was fairly heavy and 
numerous permits were issued for the erection 
of new buildings and for repair jobs. Work on 
highways was also in progress. Transportation 
and trade were both good, and there was a 
fair demand for domestics, housekeepers and 
charworkers in the Women’s Division. 

A decline in farming was again apparent in 
the Province of Quebec. Bush orders at Chi- 
coutimi had been curtailed, but elsewhere, 
logging was active. No marked change was 
noted in manufacturing, paper and aluminum 
industries being busy, with foundries somewhat 
slack. Building construction remained un- 
changed, the greatest amount of activity in this 
line being on maintenance work. Three Rivers 
had men employed on sewer construction. 
Transportation was quiet. Trade was good at 
Quebec City. In the Women’s Division a num- 
ber of orders were listed and placements 
effected. 

With the usual fall work nearly completed, 
the demand for farm help in Ontario was much 
less, although plenty of casual work, such as 
corn husking, silo filling, threshing of beans, 
and harvesting and drawing of sugar beets and 
turnips was available in some localities. Good 
ploughmen were scarce, with wages running 
around $15 to $20 monthly. Logging, except 
ab North Bay and Timmins, was somewhat 
quiet. In the latter district winter camps were 
in operation, but were filled to capacity with 
old employees, so that there was no call for 
extra bushmen. Mining showed little change. 
Prospects were brighter, however, at Port 
Arthur, and at Timmins the industry remained 


of the Employment Service 


steady. Manufacturing continued to show im- 
provement. Not many new workers had been 
placed, but regular staffs were well maintained 
and former employees called to positions 
when needed. Iron and steel was more active, 
showing a consistent gain in employment, due, 
in part, to winter orders for automobile acces- 
sories, General Motors having nearly all their 
staff back at work. Vegetable and fruit can- 
neries, also wineries, were slacker, as their 
seasonal run was about completed. Textiles 
were running well. New Toronto reported 
that nearly all factories had more men on 
their payrolls than at any time since 1930 and 
that the number of hours worked had been 
greater in aggregate than in 1934, 90 per 
cent of the industries reporting a more healthy 
situation than in the previous year. The re- 
cent fine weather had aided’ building construc- 
tion noticeably, as little time had been lost 
for several weeks, but although a number of 
skilled and unskilled workmen were employed, 
the demand was far short of the supply avail- 
able. Highway construction, also relief work, 
continued. Railway construction likewise 
showed improvement, as several requests had 
been received for extra road gangs. At Fort 
William eastern shipments, while fairly steady, 
were not so great as the arrival of grain from 
the West, although the latter had slackened 
considerably and lake head' elevators were near- 
ing storage capacity. Trade was good. The 
demand for household workers continued in the 
Women’s Division, but experienced help was 
lacking. 

Requests for farm help were holding up 
fairly well in the Prairie Provinces and all 
orders where reasonable wages were offered 
were readily filled. Fine weather had given 
the farmers a good chance for fall ploughing. 
Logging was more active about Winnipeg, but > 
only fair in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Min- 
ing showed some activity, but with no call 
for miners. Manufacturing recorded little 
change. Construction was proceeding on all 
buildings already underway at Winnipeg. Else- 
where, building was somewhat quieter and 
rapidly nearing completion for the season. 
Trade was better. A slight decrease was re- 
ported in placements in the Women’s Section 
and experienced housekeepers, as usual, were 
difficult to obtain. 

Harvesting and outside farm work was about 
completed in British Columbia, although a 
number of men were still employed in the 
fruit industry. Logging was quiet, but all mills, 
lumber and shingle, were working regularly. 
Established mines continued to operate stead- 
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ily, but there was no call for miners. Fishing 


of herring and chum salmon was well started. 


Manufacturing was unchanged. Building trades 
reported a fair amount of repair work, but 
little new construction. National Defence 
camps were receiving their quota of men and 
highway construction was also progressing. 
Drydocks and shipyards at Prince Rupert were 


quite active, but longshoring and shipping 
quiet. Strike conditions prevailed at the water- 
front at New Westminster and Vancouver, but 
at. Victoria, considerable work was available 
for longshoremen. ‘Trade was fair. In the 
Women’s Section a moderate demand existed 
for experienced domestics and mothers’ help. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN SEPTEMBER, 
1935 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 9,414, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
997,017 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 1,763 having an aggregate 
membership of 166,764 persons, 13-0 per 
cent of whom were without employment on 


October 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, 
definite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 


without employment during the period 
reviewed. 
(3) The Department of Labour receives 


reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of October as reported by 
Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed a substantial improvement, 
according to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,414 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 997,017 persons, 
as compared with 964,977 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 32,040 workers is 
the largest so far reported in any month of 
the present year, while it also exceeds that 
indicated between September 1 and October 1 
in any of the fourteen preceding years for 
which employment statistics are available. In 
only eight of these years has the trend been 
upward at the beginning of October, losses 
having been indicated at that date in the 
remaining six autumns, with the result that 
the average change from September 1 to 
October 1 in the period, 1921-1934, is a small 
increase. The considerable advance noted at 
the latest date, which compares favourably 
with this slight, average gain, raised the index 
of employment from 102-7 at September 1 
to 106-1 at the beginning of October; this 
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was the highest point reached since Sep- 
tember 1, 1931. On October 1, 1934, the index 
had been 100-0. After adjustment for sea- 
sonal fluctuations, the index increased from 
98-5 in the preceding month to 101-1 at 
October 1, 1935. 

The unadjusted index (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
has been as follows at October 1 in the 
fifteen years for which data are on record: 
1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1933, 90-4; 1932, 
86:7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 
1928, 118:8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 106-5; 1925, 
99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 and 
1921, 91-3. 

The most outstanding features of the 
October 1 survey of employment were the 
unusually pronounced increases in manufac- 
turing, in which the co-operating establish- 
ments absorbed more than 12,500 additional 
workers, and in logging, which directly pro- 
vided work for over 10,600 more persons than 
at September 1. The expansion in each of 
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these industries was greater than at October 1 
in any other year for which statistics are 
available. Mining, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade also recorded 
heightened activity, while the trend was sea- 
sonally downward in services. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces except British 
Columbia showed considerable improvement, 
that in Quebec and Ontario being most 
pronounced. The situation generally was 
better than at the beginning of October in 
any of the last three years. 

Maritime Provinces—A further and larger 
increase was indicated in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where the 657 co-operating employers 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


vegetable food, textile and iron and steel 
plants, while lumber mills were slacker. 
Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging 
and highway construction afforded greatly 
increased employment, while there were small 
gains in shipping and longshore work and in 
trade. On the other hand, steam railway 
operation and construction and hotels and 
restaurants showed curtailment. 


Quebec—For the sixth consecutive month, 
activity advanced in Quebec, The expansion 
took place chiefly in logging, manufacturing 
and highway construction, while trade also 
showed an increase. Within the group of fac- 
tory employment, the greatest gains were in 
textile, food, iron and steel, clay, glass and 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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enlarged their payrolls from 76,453 persons 
on September 1, to 80,591 at the beginning 
of October. This was the sixth consecutive 
monthly advance recorded since April 1; it 
considerably exceeded the gain noted at the 
same date last year, and compared favourably 
with the decline that, on the average, has 
been reported at October 1 in the years since 
1920. The index, at 112-9 at the latest date, 
was nearly ten points higher than at 
October 1, 1934, when it stood at 103-1. 
Manufacturing as a whole showed improve- 
ment over the preceding month, mainly in 


stone, tobacco and beverage and non-ferrous 
metal works; on the other hand, employment 
in the lumber, leather and pulp and paper 
divisions was not so brisk as at September 1, 
1935. Services, railway construction and com- 
munications also showed a moderate falling-off 
in activity. Statistics were compiled from 
2,234 firms in Quebec with 283,468 workers, 
compared with 273,190 at the beginning of 
September. A much smaller advance had 
been noted on October 1, 1934, while, on the 
average, the tendency at the beginning of 
October in the last fourteen years has been 
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retrogressive, The index, at 103-1 at the latest 
date, was seven points higher than at October 
1, 1934. 

Ontario—The trend was upward in Ontario, 
according to 4,149 employers of 414,523 per- 
sons, or 16,372 more than at the beginning 
of September. A decidedly smaller gain over 
the preceding month had been reported on 
October 1, 1934, when the index, at 104-8, was 
several points lower than that at the latest 
date, viz., 108°1. While the movement in em- 
ployment has usually been favourable at the 
beginning of October in the experience of the 
years since 1920, the advance at the latest 
date was substantially larger than the average 
increase between September 1 and October 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole (particularly in iron 
and steel, textile, vegetable food and electrical 
apparatus factories), logging, construction and 
trade showed heightened activity as compared 
with the preceding month, while employment 
declined slightly in animal food and tobacco 
and beverage plants, and in transportation 
and services, . 


Prairie Provinces—There was a further in- 


. crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces 


at the beginning of October, improvement 
occurring in manufacturing, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation and highway construc- 
tion, while building and railway construction, 
services and trade were quieter; the reduc- 
tions in payroll in railway construction and 
maintenance were considerable. Within the 
manufacturing group, vegetable food, textile 
and iron and steel plants showed -heightened 
activity, but animal food and lumber mills 
were slacker. Returns for the date under re- 
view were received from 1,376 firms with an 
aggregate working force of 129,765 employees, 
compared with 126,921 on September 1. A 
larger advance had been recorded at the be- 
ginning of October in 1934, but the index was 
then seven points lower than the 102-7 of 
the latest date, 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed curtailment, mainly in 
manufacturing (owing to the termination of 


TasLe 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY HCONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Apewata Uae OIG 0 Sie aa arere te RTM aR Dee bay JEN i a 88-6 
TES) Ove DR yaa ei! 8 AME Hie Ue De ol 1-4 
WHE STP BUREN SRE MAS BAN Op La ey et a PR OIA, ee 92-7 
PN eVOUNY OURS Aas, on ic. 3 Sena eins Hiatal hat Ban Rn at yh ce eer 91-3 
ICTY Re ih Sh ee Bile UBER le Ime eave 92-0 
ARES S oe RAPS ic 2155 Cone CPSC De Eat ae ee ae th Reae TER 96-6 
Air eee TSF ps di Es. 1 dee ae oe) Uh) SARA Oe oS MR 101-0 
SENSU VEEI eRe a! of HAA Eel AUN cS ee A 99-9 
Sel tGat BSA fhe, Ais OU PR RA I DRA 98-8 
((OVGr rs mT IRR SK: 1. Ria Nea RP 100-0 
INOW: le py AWM hy es Mtn coeR Ss Sead ehionettoehh ceeeR ca Mayan 100-2 
TE orc DE As 5 UN COS al ea el oh Senne 98-9 
en A OL OS OPE teicceda ara NAMEN 5 racd bnerciarseat anes (ot cleraus 94-4 
AUER Oe id UR 6 06> RUSE ee RRR 0 ag Ro ec em ge 94-6 
Sco ean LMR Sa ied he eo Mo ates AG Ap 96-4 
TaN 6S grt We eR 8 29 050s ROSA Re a STA Ser Ae 93-4 
TET OIGRREE Toh). 5 eee PA banal gt RaBesliaes ae otly e e MN caR 95-2 
UT AL. ie enc coc lt the RRR etary, Se a Oc ANON evan 97-6 
HF ago ofl Ben AG - L; DOMINOS Se US eh ORD RCR tos a. Mua ae eae 99-5 
TNT ESE ISSA 0. EN» SUC A, 0 Ra con inc a 101-1 
S150) AN aes I 3.4. Aan We 21 car, a gcse 102-7 
"Oye any Meet oe Pn RA TMRG eae, 8 4 7 Meer oe a 23 Rg 106-1 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85°6 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103 -2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100:7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 3-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 

8-1 28-4 41-6 13-0 8-9 


Areas as at Oct. 1, 1935 


a 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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the fish-canning season), while transportation, 
construction and srvices also released em- 
ployees, On the other hand, logging and trade 
reported greater activity, and, within the 
group of factory employment, lumber and 
vegetable food factories also recorded im- 
provement. Data were tabulated from 999 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls declined from 90,262 
persons on September 1, to 88,670 at the 
beginning of October. Losses on a smaller 
scale had been registered on October 1, 1934, 
but the index then, at 95-4, was lower by 
nearly eleven points than on the date under 
review, when it stood at 106-0. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend at the beginning of October was 
downward in Quebec City and Vancouver, but 
was upward in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg. Employ- 
ment in these eight centres was in greater 
volume than at the corresponding date in 
1934, 1933 or 1982. 


Montreal—There was a further increase in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,307 co- 
operating establishments employed 136,947 
persons, or 4,150 more than on September 1. 
Manufacturing, shipping, construction and 
trade showed the greatest gains; within the 
manufacturing group, vegetable food, textile, 
iron and steel and tobacco and beverage fac- 
tories indicated considerable expansion, while 
the leather industry was rather slacker, Much 
smaller advances: had been noted at the be- 
ginning of October of last year, and the index 
of employment was between four and five 
points lower, 

Quebec—Activity in Quebec declined at the 
date under review, 133 workers having been 
laid off since September 1 by the 167 em- 
ployers whose returns were compiled, and who 
had 18,364 on their paylists at October 1. 
There were seasonal losses in services, and 
manufactures were also rather dull, while 
moderate improvement occurred in construc- 
tion. The index was a few points higher than 
at the beginning of October, 1934, when a 
much larger decrease had been reported, 


TaBie II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


rr a 
ee es 


ce esac a a fa a Se ee eee | ee ee 





—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

SBI es Ba te, eC 100-4 

LOO TOR i ty teatro 99-6 

94-9 99-9 95-5 

100-7 101-4 99-2 

105-7 106-3 102-9 

108-6 121-8 110-2 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

120-5 131-7 126-3 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

97-3 124-2 107-3 

88-0 100-2 93-5 

87-3 98-3 90-9 

78-0 86-5 90-0 

81-1 89-6 89-7 

82-6 93-2 91-1 

82-1 95-4 92-7 

82-9 96-3 92-9 

86-3 97-9 93-9 

86-7 96-1 94-1 

86-4 99-4 92-9 

86-6 99-9 94-3 

87-0 97-5 96-5 

87-3 96-5 97-2 

86-7 92-4 97-1 

84-8 88-9 95-8 

81-6 90-0 93-0 

86-3 94-0 94-0 

83-8 93-4 94-8 

86-3 96-7 96-7 

87-2 95-8 97-9 

86-8 99-0 97-7 

87-2 100-9 97-2 

88-7 102-8 98-7 

91-5 101-8 101-1 

Relative Weight of 
Employment by Cit- 

les as at Oct. 1, 1935. 13-7 1-3: 12-4 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
a At bts bene reed les cedlopepctatees avail anaedee ts tomstmua nie 101-1 87-2 
112-4 D5 Qin his Roem irae x 91-5 87-9 
107-3 S456). | cet oe ors te 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103 -4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
1-7 3-2 1-4 3-9 3-3 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Toronto——Continued expansion was indi- 
cated in Toronto, according to 1,397 firms 
employing 123,300 persons, compared with 
120,379 in their last report. Manufacturing 
was much busier, particularly in the textile, 
printing and paper goods, chemical, electrical 
apparatus and iron and steel groups; build- 
ing construction and trade also absorbed more 
workers. On the other hand, road construc- 
tion, transportation and services were rather 
quieter, Similar additions to staffs, on the 
whole, had been reported on October 1 of a 
year ago, but employment generally continues 
at a better level, the index, at 101-1 at the 
latest date, being 4-6 points higher, 


Ottawa—Construction was more 
while manufacturing and trade showed minor 
gains. The forces of the 176 employers fur- 
nishing data aggregated 13,612 workers, or 251 
more than on September 1. The index of 
employment was nearly five points higher 
than at the same date in 1934, when little 
general change had been indicated, 


active, 


Hamilton.—Considerable improvement was 
noted in Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing, 
where there were gains in vegetable food, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel plants. 
Building construction was busier and there 
was a minor gain in trade, while small losses 
occurred in transportation and services. State- 
ments were tabulated from 272 firms with 
32,027 employees, compared with 30,448 in the 
preceding month. The index number at the 
beginning of October of last year was lower 
by nearly 16 points; a slight decline on the 
month had then been reported, 


Windsor—There was an increase in the 
number employed in Windsor, chiefly in con- 
struction and trade, while manufacturing was 
quieter. One hundred and sixty-nine estab- 
lishments employed 14,456 workers, as against 
14,225 on September 1. A decline had been 
noted on October 1, 1934, when employment 
was in much smaller volume, 


Winnipeg—Improvement was indicated in 
Winnipeg on October 1, when the 458 co-op- 


Taste IT].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVER AGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All Manu- 





Commu-| Trans- Con- 


industries] facturing Logging | Mining | vications portation | struction Services | Trade 
91-3 88-0 86-8 100-3 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
95°8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88:3 105:°3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
100-7 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
95-0 92-7 96-4 103 -6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96:1 92-4 
99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105:8 101-0 
110:3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139°8 115-3 109-4 
118:8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114°3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
103-9 91°8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164°5 125-5 120-8 
86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
88-6 80-0 168-8 106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
91-4 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
91-3 88-1 104-9 103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
92-0 | 90-2 80-5 103-6 76:9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
96-6 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80:3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
101-0 93-8 86-3 107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
99-9 94-2 84-5 110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
98-8 94-3 85-6 112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
109-0 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
100-2 92-8 117-9 121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
98-9 91-3 198-6 122-9 79°8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
94-4 87-4 181-3 119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
94-6 90-1 183-4 120-3 77°8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
96°4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77-5 76°5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
93-4 3:9 104-3 IWS 77-7 76:3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
95-2 95-6 93-9 116-2 77°5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
97-6 98-4 96-0 119-2 79°2 79-9 89°5 118-5 119-9 
99-5 98-5 82-2 121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
101-1 99-8 79-0 125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
102-7 100-8 77-7 128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
106:1 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 

Octa 1 ATO Saree we esate rac 100-0 52-1 3-2 6:0 2-2 10-3 13-8 2-6 9-8 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
t otal number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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erating firms employed 38,989 workers, or 414 
more than in the preceding month. Manufac- 
turing, communications and trade were more 
active, while building construction reported 
surtailment, Rather more marked betterment 
had been shown at the beginning of October 
a year ago, but the index then was several 
points lower, standing at 86°5, as compared 
with 91-1 on October 1, 1935, 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
showed its first curtailment since the begin- 
ning of May, according to 413 employers with 
32,867 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 33,541 on September 1. Manufacturing 
reported little general change, but there was a 
falling-off in construction and transportation. 
A smaller reduction on the whole had been 
recorded on October 1, 1934, when the index 
stood at 90-5, as compared with 103-5 at the 
beginning of October of the present year. 


Index numbers by cities are given in 


Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was a further substantial advance in 
factory employment on October 1, when the 
5,565 co-operating establishments reported 
519,711 operatives, or 12,548 more than on 
September 1. Seasonal curtailment was noted 
in fish canneries and lumber mills, and there 
was also a slight decline in leather factories. 
All other main groups of manufactures, how- 
ever, Showed improvement. The gains in iron 
and steel were especially pronounced, this in- 
dustry absorbing over 6,400 additional workers 
since September 1; the increase was of par- 
ticular interest because it is contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend at the beginning of 
October in the experience of the years 1921- 
1934. There were also large advances in tex- 
tile and vegetable food factories, while the 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1$26=100) 








ey 


: Relative | Oct. 1, 
Industries Weight 1935 
ANIL] ACLUTING crys. reins Sontaeetes Cte 52-1 103 +3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 124-6 
Hur and (proguctas- ests erases one 0-2 103-2 
Leather and products.............-. 2-2 110-1 
iIBootsandishoes:: Anasessaeeeee ieee 1-5 114-0 
Humber ang products..,.... tener 4.2 79-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-4 72:5 
PUTMICUTE yas csonid aces oc ct ete ee ereyee tc 0-7 82-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 101-1 
Musical instruments................. 0-1 50-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-0 136-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-0 98-5 
Pulpiand papers e.coo,: ceenieeek eee 2-7 89-1 
Paper products.ten .s7 osc wee 0-9 115-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 105-0 
Rubber products) .7 ce con. sees: coe 1-2 92-3 
‘Dextile;prodicts:Wg-ccr uo: eee ok ee 10-0 116-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 131-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-7 90-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 0-9 141-2 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 529-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 123-5 
Garments and persona! furnishings 3-1 105-6 
Other textile products............. 1-0 97-2 
Plant products (1.e.s. )ecses «eee 1:6 120-8 
MODACCORME WivTNie catrclols eone eeneaeane 0-9 107-2 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 138-4 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 139-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 132-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 0-9 84-5 
ilectric Currenbsstass ees eee ee er 1-5 119-6 
Hlectricalapparatis: yea. see eee 1-4 128-4 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-2 84-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 112-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 94-9 
Agricultural implements........... 0:5 53-0 
Band:vyehicles, io 2r sb. een cls 4-8 79-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 110-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-2 68-0 
Heating appliances... .. 2.2 eee. 0-5 112-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-5 83-9 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
RMS Ge BASE ed sis o cislBens 0:6 97-1 
Other iron and Steel products..... 1-6 86-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 125-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 142-7 
Miscellaneous! 725 fascias. cdc beus teas eke 0-6 130-2 


Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct..1,; Octod, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
100-8 94-4 86-7 84-1 91-8 107-8 
134-6 113-9 109-2 109-7 102-8 111-7 
99-7 89-6 99-5 88-6 91-2 107-5 
111-0 100-0 100-1 90-5 92-0 86-7 
115-7 103-0 107-5 97-4 100-7 88-4 
81-7 71-8 63-9 58-1 72-9 92-4 
77:5 63:9 54-4 46-6 60-6 83-4 
75-9 76-9 (pileg 72-9 98-2 110-1 
99-1 92-6 87-6 82-2 90-6 106-2 
47-4 50-4 29-8 48-5 66-4 73°3 
126-4 135-0 119-6 121-0 116-5 143-1 
98-2 95-0 88-0 87-3 96-9 108-6 
89-9 86-3 76-8 73°4 86-6 104-4 
113-0 106-8 100-8 99-7 99-5 109-8 
104-2 102-5 98-6 101-7 109-7 113-9 
91-2 91-8 86-2 81-0 94-4 107-9 
112-3 109-4 104-5 98-6 96-2 99-3 
129-0 121-4 114-3 105-0 95-3 92-8 
89-5 89:3 81-2 75-7 75-1 84:3 
133-0 117-4 125-8 109-8 99-1 86°3 
523-6 467-9 413-3 378-5 330-8 293-0 
117-9 115-0 118-2 110-0 105-7 104-9 
99-9 100-8 93-5 92-1 95-4 106-9 
92-6 91-6 86-9 80-9 86-8 89-4 
121-0 114-8 117-0 115-2 111-6 128-0 
109-0 105-9 111-5 109-8 102-7 114-9 
1335 126-6 124-5 122-7 124-4 148-8 
107-5 130-7 112-2 95-9 97-7 131-7 
129-5 120-4 111-4 107-5 113-9 116-7 
80-6 74-5 64-0 70-2 106-0 127-1 
118-8 117-6 112-2 113-9 132-4 133-6 
122-3 108-5 95-7 105-2 134-5 158-7 
79-7 70-6 62-5 61-1 71-6 98-2 
100-0 81-4 66-7 59-8 77°8 102-6. 
91-8 81-9 65-8 68-9 93-1 115-5 
52-8 34-6 25-3 21-4 23-9 40-8 
75-1 68-0 64-2 62-4 62-8 95-3 
100-1 71-4 65-9 46-0 59-6 89-4 
58-4 53-5 47-5 61-8 66:9 106-3 
100-9 98-2 89-9 81-7 105-2 122-4 
79-1 64-6 54-7 54-8 99-6 144-3 
87-9 78-0 65-0 64-9 78-2 99-8. 
83-0 82-8 68-1 67-4 87-8 98-8 
123-2 112-7 91-6 81-7 101-8 132-5 
141-6 136-3 128-2 121-4 124-6 138-2 
128-3 121-7 104-1 99-1 103-2 115-1 





1 The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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expansion in electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metals, clay, glass and stone and chemical 
works was considerable, 

On the average employment in manufactur- 
ing at the beginning of October in the last 
fourteen years has shown very little change 
from September 1, the gains recorded in some 
of these autumns just about offsetting the de- 
clines indicated in the remainder; the expan- 
sion on the date under review greatly exceeds 
that noted on October 1 in any other year 
since 1920 in which the trend has been favour- 
able. The unadjusted index of employment, 
at 103-3, was 9°4 per cent higher than at 
October 1, 1984, and was also higher than in 
any other month since November 1, 1930. 
After correction for seasonal influences, the 
index rose from 98-1 at September 1, 1935, to 
100°6 at the date under review. 

The crude index numbers in manufacturing 
at the beginning of October in the fifteen 
years of the record are as follows: 1935, 103°3; 
1934, 94-4; 1933, 86-7; 1982, 84-1; 1931, 91-8; 
1930, 107°8; 1929, 120-2; 1928, 115-7; 1927, 
106°4; 1926, 104-6; 1925, 98°8; 1924, 92-7; 
1923, 99°4; 1922, 93-8, and 1921, 88-0. The 
1926 average is the base used in computing 
these indexes, 

The increase noted on October 1, 1935, con- 
tinues the uninterruptedly favourable move- 
ment that has characterized factory employ- 
ment since the opening of the year. During 
the last nine months, over 80,300 persons have 
been added to the staffs of the approximately 
5,400 reporting firms, while the index has ad- 
vanced from 87:4 on January 1 to 103°3 at 
the beginning of October, or by 18-2 per cent. 
The period of expansion in 1934 extended over 
the same months, and there was almost the 
same percentage increase between January 1 
and October 1, when the index, at 94:4, was 
considerably lower than at the latest date. 

Index numbers by industries are given in 
Tables 3 and 4. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were losses 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments, 
those in the latter being especially pronounced 
following an unusually active season. Statis- 
tics were received from 273 manufacturers, 
employing 23,648 persons, as compared with 
25,524 in the preceding month, This contrac- 
tion, which was most pronounced in British 
Columbia, was on a smaller scale than that 
registered on the corresponding date of last 
year, when the index was nearly eleven points 
lower, 


Leather and Products—A slight decline was 
indicated in the leather industry on October 
1, footwear factories showing reductions in 
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staffs, while miscellaneous leather goods ex- 
perienced little general change. The 281 em- 
ployers making returns reported 22,408 work- 
ers, or 187 fewer than on September 1, Em- 
ployment at the beginning of October of a 
year ago was practically unchanged from the 
preceding month; the index number then 
stood at 100°0, compared with 110-1 on the 
date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal 
contractions in personnel were indicated in 
the lumber group, in which employment was 
at a higher level than on October 1, 1934. 
The decrease on the date under review took 
place almost entirely in rough and dressed 
lumber mills, while furniture and other wood- 
using factories were decidedly busier. A com- 
bined working force of 42,061 persons was re- 
ported by the 819 co-operating manufacturers, 
as compared with 42,994 at the beginning of 


September, The tendency was downward in 

the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 

Quebec, but was elsewhere favourable. 
Musical Instrument—A slight gain was 


registered in musical instrument plants, in 
which employment was at much the same 
level as during last autumn, Thirty-six estab- 
lishments reported 1,437 employees, as com- 
pared with 1,377 in the preceding month. 


Plant Products, Edible—Practically all 
branches of the vegetable food division showed 
improvement; the largest gains, however, oc- 
curred in canning and sugar and syrup factories. 
The staffs of the 455 reporting firms aggregated 
39,351 persons, or 2,782 more than in their last 
return. Employment was more active in all 
provinces, firms in Ontario showing the most 
pronounced advances. ‘The general increase 
was greater than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date in 1934, when the index was 
slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Additions to their 
staffs were reported by 586 employers in this 
group; they had 59,669 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 59,516 at the beginning 
of September. The improvement took place in 
paper products and in printing and publishing 
houses, while pulp and paper mills were 
slacker. The gains occurred mainly in Ontario. 
A larger advance, on the whole, had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of October a year ago, 
and: the index number then was several points 
lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed improvement on October 1, 
1935; data were compiled from 50 firms with 
11,749 employees, as against 11,613 in their 
last report. A decline had been recorded on 
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the same date in 1934, when the index of em- 
ployment was fractionally lower. 


Textile Products—Woollen, cotton, hosiery 
and knitting mills and garment and other 
textile factories reported heightened activity; 
986 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 96,030 workers at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, to 99,853 on the date under review. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of this 
expansion, although the tendency was generally 
favourable. Much smaller gains had been 
noted at the beginning of October last year, 
and the index then was lower by between 
seven and eight points than on October 1, 1935. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—No 
general change in employment occurred in these 
industries at the beginning of October, accord- 
ing to the 169 establishments furnishing sta- 
tistics, which employed 15,867 workers; dis- 
tilled and malt liquor factories showed greater 
activity, but tobacco and other branches of the 
group were slacker. Employment was in 
greater volume than in the autumn of 1984, 
although larger additions to payrolls had then 
been shown. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Continued 
gains were indicated in chemical factories, 192 
of which reported a staff of 10,725, as compared 
with 10,515 in the preceding month. Most of 
the gain was in Ontario. 


Electric Light and Power—Slight im- 
provement occurred in electric current plants 
on October 1, when 99 establishments employed 
15,104 workers, compared with 15,047 on Sep- 
tember 1. A similar increase had been noted 
on the corresponding diate of last year; the 
index number then stood at 117-6, compared 
with 119-6 on October 1, 1935. 


Electrical Appliances—Heightened activity 
was indicated in electrical apparatus works, 
110 of which had 14,065 employees, or 675 
more than in their last report. This gain, 
which took place mainly in Ontario, was larger 
than that noted on October 1, 1934, when the 
index was many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Al|most all branches 
of the iron and steel industry shared in the 
upward movement indicated at the beginning 
of October; the largest increases were in the 
automobile, railway car and crude, rolled and 
forged divisions, but machinery, steel ship- 
building, heating appliance, wire, foundry and 
machine shop and other groups also showed 
considerable improvement. Statements were 
received from 842 manufacturers, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 111,591 persons, as compared 
with 105,157 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment advanced in all provinces, the gains in 


Ontario being most noteworthy. Curtailment 
had been indicated at the beginning of October 
of last year and of most other years of the 
record. Employment on October 1, 1934, was 
at a lower level, the index then standing at 
70-6, compared with 84-7 at the latest date. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 19,928 persons was reported 
by the 157 co-operating employers, who had 19,- 
520 at the beginning of September. There was 
improvement in the precious and the base 
metal divisions, and in smelters and refineries. 
The index was some thirteen points higher than 
in the autumn of 1934. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 288 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 10,- 
624 workers to 32,174 on the date under review, 
This advance was on a much greater scale 
than in the early autumn of 1934, or of any 
other year of the record. The index, at 115-8, 
on October 1, 1935, was only once exceeded’ on 
that date in the last fourteen years, viz., by 
that of 117-1 indicated at the beginning of 
October 1, 1929. Camps in Quebec absorbed a 
large proportion of the men added to payrolls 
on October 1 of the present year, but the trend 
was generally upward, except in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Mining 


Coal-Mining—There was an increase in coal- 
mines, in which the index of employment was 
lower by two points than on October 1, 1934, 
when the improvement over the September 1 
payrolls had been on a much greater scale. Re- 
turns were received from 100 operators em- 
ploying 24,057 persons on October 1, 1985, as 
compared with 23,397 in their last report. The 


gains took place mainly in the coal-fields of 


the Prairie Provinces. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed its first decline since the opening of the 


year; 171 employers reported 27,614 workers, 


or 162 fewer than at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Ontario registered most of the reduction. 
A gain had been noted on the corresponding 
date last year, but the index number was then 
many points lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Little general change was reported in this 
group, in which statistics were received from 
82 firms employing 7,790 persons, compared 
with 7,771 in the preceding month. The index 
was decidedly higher than on October 1, 1934, 
when a large reduction had been recorded. 
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Communications 


Employment in communications was un- 
changed from the preceding month; the com- 
panies and branches furnishing data reported 
21,705 employees, as compared with 21,708 on 
September 1. The index was fractionally higher 
than in the autumn of 1934, when the tendency 
had been downward. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
A minor increase was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 82 persons being added to the forces 
of the 209 co-operating firms, who had! 26,357 
on their payrolls. Employment in this indus- 
try was in rather greater volume than on 
October 1 of last year, when a similar advance 
had been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 employers in the steam railway oper- 
ation group, whose payrolls increased from 
59,956 on September 1, to 60,260 at the be- 
ginning of October. An advance had also been 
indicated on the same date of last year, when 
the index, at 75-0, was fractionally lower than 
at the latest date, viz., 75-8. There was a 
considerable expansion in the Prairie Provinces, 
while the tendency in the Maritimes, Ontario 
and British Columbia was downward. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in the water transportation 
group, in which 99 companies employed 15,677 
workers; this was an increase of 299 as com- 
pared with their payrolls in the preceding 
month. A larger adivance had been noted on 
October 1 of last year, when the index stood 
at 92-3, as compared with 94-0 at the begin- 
ning of October of the present year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was an increase in employ- 
ment in building, 1,581 persons being added 
‘to the forces of the 685 co-operating contrac- 
tors. They had 27,304 employees; this number 
‘was greater than that reported at the begin- 
ning of October of a year ago, when a smaller 
gain had been indicated. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the trend’ was unfavourable, but else- 
where improvement took place, that in Ontario 
‘being most marked. 


Highways—Employment in this group de- 
clined in British Columbia, while the remain- 


ing provinces reported heightened activity. 
Statements were tabulated from 371 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 79,013, were larger 
by 8,105 workers than on September 1. The 
number of persons employed in the group was 
smaller tham on October 1, 1934, ae a de- 
crease had been noted. 

Raiways—A considerable falling-off in em- 
ployment was reported on railway construc- 
tion. The forces of the 32 companies and 
divisional superintendents furnishing returns 
declined from 33,646 at the beginning of 
September, to 31,614 on the date under review. 
A large reduction had also been registered on 
October 1, 1934, when the level of employment 
was practically the same, 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a pro- 
nounced contraction in employment in this 
group, In which other divisions showed little 
general change. The staffs of the 460 firms in 
this group whose returns were received, num- 
bered 26,032 on October 1, as against 27,672 
in the preceding month. The seasonal declines 
also indicated on the same date last year in- 
volved a larger number of workers, and em- 
ployment then was not quite so active in 
the service division. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 1,167 firms reported 
97,709 employees, compared with 96,054 in the 
preceding month. This advance was smaller 
than that recorded on October 1 of 1934, but 
exceeded the average gain noted at the be- 
ginning of October in the years, 1921-1934. The 
index on the date under review stood at 123:8, 
compared with 120-0 on October 1, 1934. 


‘TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and’ industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area, or industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1935 


The term unemployment as used in the 
accompanying article has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persons who are engaged at work outside their 
onw trades or who are idle owing to illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation in 
the membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 


participating in this upward employment 
movement. Several of the provinces, however, 
indicated retarded activity, Quebec with a 2 
per cent loss showing the most unfavourable 
situation, attributable mainly to employment 
declines in the manufacturing industries, par- 
ticularly the leather trades. In New Brunswick 
and British Columbia also the tendency was 
toward lessened employment, though the 
changes from August were but fractional. 
Unemployment in the coal mines of Alberta 
eased off considerably from August and was 
the determining factor in the noteworthy im- 
provement reported from that province. In 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Some improvement in the situation was 
evident among local trade unions at the close 
of September from the previous month accord- 
ing to the reports compiled from a total of 
1,763 labour organizations, involving 166,764 
members. Of these, 21,759 were registered as 
idle on the last day of the month, a percent- 
age of 13-0 as contrasted with 14-2 per cent 
in August. A greater rise in available work 
was reflected from September, 1934, when un- 
employment stood at 16-4. This percentage 
for the month under review was the lowest to 
have been recorded since the close of October, 
1930. The advancement noted over August: con- 
ditions was generally distributed, practically 
all industrial divisions in Canada, as a whole, 


il 


Ontario the garment trades accounted chiefly 
for the gains recorded over August, and in 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
also moderate expansion was recorded. Em- 
ployment for Ontario and Manitoba members 
was in substantially better volume than in 
September a year ago, the improvement being 
of a rather general character throughout the 
majority of trades and industries. In British 
Columbia recovery, on a somewhat smaller 
scale, was recorded, activity also tending up- 
ward in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. New Brunswick was the only 
province to report a lessening in work avail- 
able which was, however small. 


Novemser, 1935 


Each month the records of unemployment 
in the largest city in each province except 
Prince Edward Island are tabulated separately. 
Edmonton unions during September reported 
a considerably higher level of activity than 
in August, and the advances recorded by 
Toronto unions were also noteworthy. In 
Winnipeg the employment gains shown were 
of moderate proportions, while Vancouver 
conditions remained substantially the same, 
with a slightly favourable tendency. Halifax 
unions on the other hand reported fair-sized 
recessions in work afforded, and in Montreal, 
Saint John and Regina nominal declines 
occurred. Compared with the returns for 
September last year Toronto, Edmonton, Van- 
couver and Winnipeg members were much 
better engaged during the month reviewed, 
Regina unions showing moderate gains and 
Montreal lesser advances. Conditions in Saint 
John and Halifax, however, were much quieter 
than in September a year ago. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1929, to date. There was a 
slight drop in the level of the curve through- 
out September when compared with the pre- 
vious month, indicative of a greater prevalence 
of available work. The curve at the close 
of the month also remained at a point below 
that of September last year, the divergence 
being more pronounced than when compared 
with August, showing employment recovery 
of larger proportions. 

The manufacturing industries during Sep- 
tember continued the favourable trend of the 
last few months, the 491 organizations making 
returns with 52,790 members, showing an un- 
employment percentage of 12-7 as compared 
with 14-0 per cent of inactivity in August. 
A betterment of conditions was also apparent 
from September, 1934, when 16-0 per cent 
of idleness was registered. Extensive employ- 
ment expansion from August was noted by 
wood, garment, fur, and glass workers, and 
bakers and confectioners. Among textile and 
carpet workers moderate gains were registered, 
iron and steel workers and printing tradesmen 
showing a very slightly upward trend. On the 
other hand, leather workers indicated pro- 
nounced losses in activity from August. Gen- 
eral labourers also registered considerably 
retarded employment, and cigarmakers, brew- 
ery workers, papermakers, metal polishers, 
and hat and cap workers lesser declines. 
Among jewellery workers the percentage of 
idleness remained the same as in the previous 
month. In contrasting with the returns for 
September last year heightened activity, on a 
large ‘scale, was recorded by general labourers, 
garment and wood workers. Among fur and 
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glass workers the percentage gains were sub- 
stantial though involving few members, while 
the situation in the iron and steel trades 
improved moderately. Papermakers reported 
a considerably better situation during the 
month reviewed, and employment for bakers 
and confectioners, brewery workers and print- 
ing tradesmen also tended upward, though 
the variation from September a year ago was 
slight. There was a decided drop in work 
available, however, among leather workers, 
and pronounced curtailment was evident 
among textile and carpet, and jewellery 
workers. Cigarmakers also suffered note- 
worthy losses in activity, and moderate 
declines were apparent among metal polishers 
and hat and cap workers. 

Coal mining on the whole employed larger 
working forces during September than in 
either the previous month or September last 
year, the improvement in the former com- 
parison being more substantial. This was 
manifest by the reports forwarded from 48 
unions with a combined membership of 15,181 
persons, 1,481 or 9-8 per cent of whom were 
without work at the end of the month in con- | 
trast with percentages of 14-7 in August and 
11-5 in September last year. The Nova 
Scotia and Alberta mines shared substantially 
in the employment increases reported over 
August, while in British Columbia the same 
volume of unemployment was recorded in 
both months. Compared with the reports for 
September, 1934, there was a considerable slow- 
ing up of employment in the British Columbia 
mines during the period surveyed, and in 
Alberta recessions on a small scale occurred. 
Activity for Nova Scotia miners, however, was 
in slightly greater volume. In addition to 
the total idleness recorded, many miners 
were reported as being but partially employed. 

Activity in the building and construction 
trades during September was maintained to 
a slightly higher degree than in August, 
though considerable slackness continued to be 
in evidence. A decidedly better situation was 
shown, however, from September, 1934. For 
September, reports were received from 191 
local unions of these tradesmen with a 
membership aggregate of 18,160 persons, 41-5 
per cent of whom were unemployed at the 
close of the month contrasted with percent- 
ages of 44-1 in August and 53-9 in September 
a year ago. Bridge and_ structural iron 
workers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers indicated 
a sharp rise in work available from August, 
and electrical workers and granite and stone- 
cutters also were much more busily engaged. 
Noteworthy improvement in conditions was 
reflected by plumbers and steamfitters, while 
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the advances registered by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers were slight. Retarded activity 
of moderate degree was shown among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
contractions of a secondary nature among 
steam shovelmen and carpenters and joiners. 
Improved conditions were reflected in every 
group of trades when: compared with the 
September, 1934, returns, which were espec- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ially marked among plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, hod 
carriers and building labourers, granite and 
stonecutters, steam shovelmen and bridge and 
structural iron workers. Recovery of sub- 
stantial proportions was also evidenced among 
carpenters and joiners, and bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, while the gains indicated by 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
electrical workers were on a smaller scale. 


The transportation industries with 778 
organizations reporting in September a mem- 
bership of 56,331 persons, showed that 3,641 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 6-5 as compared with 6-9 per 
cent of inactivity in August, and 8:1 per cent 
in September last year. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns involved over 77 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, were afforded a slightly greater 
volume of work than in either of the months 
used for comparative purposes. Among navi- 
gation workers there was some slowing up of 
activity from August, but the situation was 
much better than in September a year ago. 
Street and electric railway employees main- 
tained the same volume of unemployment as 
in August, though fractional improvement 
was noted from September, 1934. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the tendency was 
slightly less favourable in both comparisons. 

Unemployment for retail shop clerks eased 
off to some extent during September from 
both the previous month and September last 
year as was apparent from the _ reports 
received from 4 organizations with 1,878 
members. Of these, 195 or a percentage of 
10-4 were without work at the end of the 
month as contrasted with percentages of 12:3 
in August and 11:9 in September, 1934. 

Civic employees reflected an almost un- 
changed situation during September from 
August, what small variation was noted being 
in a favourable direction. Conditions were 
also nominally better than in September a 
year ago. Reporting for September 77 organ- 
izations of these workers with a total of 8,104 
members indicated an unemployment percent- 
age of 2-9 as compared with 3:0 per cent at 
the close of August, and 3:2 per cent in 
September last year. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades 
moderate increases in work available were 
noted during September from the preceding 
month though unemployment was at a con- 
siderably higher level than in September, 1934. 
This was manifest by the reports tabulated 
for September from 124 unions embracing a. 
membership of 5,080 persons, 985 of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 19-4 as compared with percent- 
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Taste II--PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ages of 22-0 at the close of August and 14-6 
in September a year ago. Hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary enginers and firemen all shared 
in the advancement noted over August, 
barbers and unclassified workers showing but 
slightly restricted activity. In comparing 
with the returns for September, 1934, in the 
miscellaneous group of trades, barbers suffered 
large curtailment of employment during the 
month surveyed, and conditions for hotel and 
restaurant employees were distinctly unfav- 
ourable. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
however, were afforded a much better volume 
of work, and improvement, on a smaller scale, 
was noted by unclassified workers. Practically 
no change occurred among theatre and stage 
employees. 

Fishermen who reported a fully engaged 
situation in August showed a noteworthy fall- 
ing off in activity during September, though 
recovery on a large scale was reflected from 
September of last year. This was evident 
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from the reports furnished by 4 unions of 
these workers, with 599 members, 100 or 16-7 
per cent of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month. At the close of 
September, 1934, the percentage of idleness 
stood at 44-4. 


The 4 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
making returns at the close of September with 
619 members recorded an unemployment per- 
centage of 6:9 compared with 7:2 per cent in 
August, and 44-7 per cent in September a 
year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1932 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1933, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1935, showed 
a gain of 7 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over those of the preceding month, al- 
though the total number of placements for the 
month under review was lower, due to there 
being fewer working days. A gain of nearly 
18 per cent was also reported over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Increased place- 
ments over August, 1935, were recorded in 
logging, mining, trade and _ services, while 
losses occurred in farming, construction and 
maintenance, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, the highest gain being in logging and the 
heaviest declines in farming and construction 
and maintenance. In comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1934, all industrial divisions, except 
logging, mining and transportation, registered 
expansion, a noteworthy increase in farm 
placements being effected, with smaller gains 
being shown in construction and maintenance 
services, and manufacturing. The increase in 
trade was nominal only. Logging recorded the 
greatest decline. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilation being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curve both of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications regis- 
tered a decline during the first half of Sep- 
tember, but during the latter half of the month 


fluctuated less than one per cent. At the close 
of the period, however, both levels were con- 
siderably higher than those reached at the end 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
63-9 during the first half and 63-1 during the 
second half of September, 1935, in contrast 
with the ratios of 59:1 and 52-7 during the 
corresponding periods of 1934. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 59:1 and 59-2, as 
compared with 55-1 and 50-1 during the cor- 
responding month of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during September, 1935, 
was 1,601, in contrast with that of 1,488 during 
the preceding month and with 1,848 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,521, in com- 
parison with 2,236 in August, 1985, and with 
2,414 during September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember, 1935, was 1,491, of which 998 were in 
regular employment and 493 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,392 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in September a year 
ago averaged 1,269 daily, consisting of 797 
placements in regular and 472 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of September, 1935, the 
offices of the Service referred 37,901 persons to 
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vacancies and effected a total of 35,775 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 23,946, of which 18,993 were 
of men and 4,953 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 11,829. The number of 
vacancies ‘reported by employers was 28,331 
for men and 10,079 for women, a total of 
38,410, while applications for work totalled 
60,496, of which 45,959 were from men and 
14,537 from women. Reports for August, 1985, 
showed 40,164 positions available, 60,363 ap- 
plications made and 37,566 placements effected, 
while in September, 1934, there were recorded 
32,350 vacancies, 57,916 applications for work, 
and 30,441 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 
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Nova Scotia 
During the month of September, 1935, posi- 


tions offered through employment offices in 


Nova Scotia were nearly 2 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, but over 14 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain in placements 
of over 3 per cent when compared with August 
but a decline of nearly 12 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1934. All industrial 
divisions participated in the decline in place- 
ments from September of last year, the largest 
reductions being in logging and construction 
and maintenance. Placements in construction 
and maintenance numbered 549 and in services 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1925, to 
date !— |- 








Placements 
Year a —— 
Regular Casual Totals 

190 oe ee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOG b se Sits Sie os 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOO erererse < tetereyeac oe 302,723 112,046 414,769 
TODS ee ccs ae heen 334,604 135,724 470,328 
i ROS a gE OE: TR = ohne 260,747 137,620 398,367 
1080 Sete te ee es 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
TOS Tee eo sara e te 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
IMP PAR RAS ooo Rican cS 6b 153), 771 198,443 352,214 
oy, Aeitiiamsadectencnioncrarroenens 170,576 181,521 352,097 
b sree RA San Peete aR 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
1938 (9 months)....... 163,329 97,757 261,086 
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247. Of the latter, 193 were of household 
workers. During the month 304 men and 94 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of orders received at employment of- 
fices in New Brunswick during September 
when compared with the preceding month and 
a gain of nearly 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 6 per cent higher than in 
August and over 14 per cent above September, 
1934. The increase in placements over Sep- 
tember of last year was due to a greater de- 
mand for household workers, as a small gain 
under construction and maintenance was offset 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1935 


















Vacancies Applicants 
| Regular 

Placed place- 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | Regis- Referred Un- ments 

during | atendof| tered to placed same 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of | period 

period period 1934 
Nova Scotiay « ics). sc.ccavcrersisiere sisvevelsie cits 874 58 1,162 858 398 444 1,714 308 
Pr aliiaxey Rik ime res oe ctne citelctreisiele ste 315 56 574 279 165 114 984 79 
Now Glaszow sie ae tens caein sires 241 2 274 261 198 47 408 180 
SVONOY vesiccese ceisterbcisietsels eccrslaleisrsferel 318 0 314 318 35 283 322 49 
New Brunswick............-sseeeee: 976 9 1,037 1,019 485 534 707 493 
Ohathamt cess. ce eer ake sales ‘6D 0 6 65 16 99 35 
Fredericton 113 8 127 121 115 6 22 157 
MOnGtOn ees a tcleltaieraceieratorets Be 325 1 335 334 168 166 93 190 
Saint Johnie. so Ss dineeleraeiotelelerecietets 483 0 506 483 137 346 493 111 
Quebec DH oe aed etal aoetateratetererevateisierevere (ete 5,667 546 10,073 6,522 4,342 658 3,030 4,441 
Chicoutimi 381 0 380 369 11 73 1,029 
se ceicsscrscrarptetecs Bia brenetey crete era a och 294 9 1,384 591 579 2 655 513 
Montreal ook cavesiemaieteiccs ee iets oe 8,155 306 5,141 3,086 1,945 411 1,708 1,597 
QUCDEC Ris coe + ciewicinie oir wieieloloitrevojeisiele si: 1,122 189 1,844 1,495 863 128 623 736 
ROU yD ise a cla-cieerainen ovals tayetatetebenciela eter stete 0 144 9 87 6 36 101 
Sherbrooke: os .ueeeeoe we settee ce wale 372 6 632 427 338 16 141 155 
Three Rivers........ssseeeeeeeeeees 259 36 370 449 161 84 94 310 
Ontario. NRA NRA Sr te ca eepiteatan erettelcie dense 16,572 790 29,056 15,772 8,000 7,291 42,999 6,021 
Belleville re eee tae iees eketiersisieselsiavere 0 19 207 92 115 258 1 
IB Tantlord |: tscave.c aie ssiels ible tetera ete) ohoreiats 195 4 446 198 132 66 1,693 67 
Chathan yoo aes ecw eee oto eras 316 30 341 Pare 168 109 542 45 
Bort: William. Ae. dc aeccis oe oekeesteisies 280 0 296 280 124 156 516 545 
Guelph BP race ISHII GHOABEG 100 34 138 136 73 19 1,181 33 
Hamilton sasdiatalote tesarasetehoperereveteiereeroreioterers 578 17 TlG7 598 327 226 2,638 255 
Kingston... .....scceesececceeesccees 707 23 696 677 609 68 291 262 
ESitehenens. hezccicde cde cee eit ces 479 0 616 482 82 396 1,283 62 
London LAW eae. dnatatererel arate eioteretetotenearete 1,469 61 1,448 1,545 1,293 122 1,724 237 
Niagara Palla sees i.e crtcsisietisiciete ste 297 0 217 309 246 48 1,522 53 
North Bay 290 0 379 301 270 31 530 104 
OshAWA' Bi cteictels rrseitotaeis ot ereletole reser 823 0 1,011 818 106 712 1,024 98 
Ottawa le eed avons 1,294 4 2,384 1,289 1,128 161 2,202 566 
Pembroke 653 0 411 346 272 74 30 215 
Peter boroughs wie sles slviatele wietelele are 119 8 171 123 95 17 303 86 
Port Arthurs cae. acisaciceciciee eer 598 0 577 577 560 17 563 734 
St. Catharines jc. scccen ne nope ae ers 490 20 407 493 Zo 236 1,934 116 
St. Thomas Ta TL Mee ale letatatete tous etalare ereee PITS 10 219 201 57 144 409 72 
Sarnia). jit/s, Jb clow, cles alee s wareve este tele oft 276 4 286 273 174 99 351 154 
Sault Ste; Maries¢: Jase. cies. aceeiae 166 2 547 177 129 35 222 167 
Strationde eee tee ele aie ore aecotees 104 0 299 103 76 27 178 54 
Sudbury wJarecotiiaseravetnielien evelerermereherere whetereats 269 20 801 207 139 68 377 406 
Timm isis 428, bre ate a wtentes orse cereus 258 2 551 252 173 7 724 146 
TOront0,......ececececececccececece 5,781 498 14,839 5,323 992 4,112 19,379 1,290 

Windsor dict sates statcilevtae ance aciete 605 46 580 426 154 3,125 0) 
Manitoba ce Vitae ee civeisaicnasel 2,508 22 5,128 2,544 2,042 468 11,442 2,146 

Brandon. )7,) gst scuespse eee 341 10 428 326 291 35 63 8 
Winniper 2 aac ules ctaietesieleielavels eielels 2,167 12 4,700 2,218 1,751 433 10,810 1,965 
Saskatchewan.............-seeeecees 5,328 280 5,021 4,745 4,235 511 1,359 1,773 
tevan i. 3 3 9 39 0 91 
Melfort. a. tren ce coe a secoelnsien iene 242 0 242 242 242 0 85 
Moose Jaw 1,414 75 1,157 1,020 913 108 274 249 
N orth Battleford 256 13 259 259 254 1 258 
Prince Albert 217 30 193 165 134 31 34 191 
ROPING wee srs he a alesse Se mee cores 884 33 1,054 990 869 121 633 300 
Saskatoon 893 36 898 883 817 66 366 413 
Swift Current 946 76 725 719 652 67 32 44 
Weyburn 241 3 235 223 169 54 4 41 
Yorkton 214 11 219 205 146 59 12 101 
Albertacicvsens sortie esse cite 3,528 68 4,612 3,432 2,828 595 6,623 2,146 
Calgary 1,339 27 1,788 1,281 1,157 124 2,462 1,057 
Drumheller 470 u 601 435 408 27 201 238 
Edmonton 1,012 3 1,443 1,019 920 90 3,337 594 
Lethbridge ee DU ARTA DDI SUR Ue MRE Nero Je} 402 19 498 395 131 264 536 144 
Medicine Hates eels is seekers 305 12 282 302 212 90 87 113 
British Columbia.................... 25957 47 4,407 3,009 1,616 1,328 2,842 1,789 
eam lOOps 32ers cis see eiote ore trteierels cease 3 232 133 116 10 7 218 
Nanaimo: «2h ae cate ates 385 0 393 377 309 68 125 434 
Nelson............seseersscescecees 174 17 188 178 41 137 11 101 
New Westminster.........+.+.+.0+8- 201 2 229 200 62 138 132 58 
Penticton eas 6 i252 eusee eae ve etawaaan 257 6 284 257 215 34 78 68 
IPrinCesUPOLts,.se sok seishercowiels + stele ee 94 130 93 32 61 141 36 
VANCOUVET....... 2 es ce see ceceeeeeees 969 17 2,072 1,037 747 240 2,037 739 
Victoria foe Soe eas acrombis ae 73 2 879 734 94 640 231 135 
Carag asd. work cs cisohes ot setele estore 38,410 1,820 60,496 37,901 23,946 11,829 71,016 19,117 
IMGT eee ete eid © cree State's vss sata tose tottatonste 28,331 360 45,959 27,872 18,993 8,720 58,421 14,651 
Nf) 60S) adn VAI eA PR Ge RIES AP 10,079 1,460 14,537 10,029 4,953 3,109 12,595 4,466 
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by a loss in manufacturing, and the changes. 


in other groups were nominal only. During 
the month 415 placements were made under 
construction and maintenance and 555 in ser- 
vices. Of the latter, 455 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 389 of men and 96 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During September, employment offices in 
the province of Quebec received orders for 
nearly 2 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 2 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was an increase in placements 
of nearly 9 per cent when compared with 
August and of less than 1 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1934. Placements in 
construction and maintenance and_ services 
were considerably higher than during Septem- 
ber of last year, while smaller gains were 
recorded in manufacturing and farming. These 
increases, however, were almost entirely offset 
by a large reduction in bush placements. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing, 146; logging, 905; construction 
and maintenance, 1,273; trade, 131; and ser- 
vices, 2,495, of which 2,292 were of household 
workers. There were 2,494 men and 1,848 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for nearly 
3 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month but over 26 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a decline of over 4 per cent in placements 
when compared with August, but an increase 
of over 26 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1934. The improvement over Septem- 
ber of last year was mainly due to increased 
placements on highway construction, supple- 
mented by gains in farming, manufacturing 
and services. The only decline of importance 
was in logging, with smaller losses in mining 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 685; logging, 
545; farming, 1,817; transportation, 93; con- 
struction and maintenance, 8,496; trade, 258; 
and services, 3,349, of which 2,278 were of 
household workers. There were 6,340 men and 
1,660 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during September, were 33 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and 10 per cent below the corresponding 
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month of last year. There was a decrease also 
in placements of nearly 32 per cent when com- 
pared with August, and over 10 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1934. A large 
reduction in placements on highway construc- 
tion accounted for the decline from September 
of last year. This decrease, however, was 
largely offset by a gain in farming. A decrease — 
in bush placements and a gain in services 
were the only changes of importance in other 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were farming, 958; construction and main- 
tenance, 732; trade, 51; and services, 695, of 
which 542 were of household workers, Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,710 
of men and 332 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 7 per cent in 
the number of workers required through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan in Sep- 
tember when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 105 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 12 per cent 
less than in August, but over 88 per cent 
higher than in September, 1934. A substan- 
tial increase in farm placements accounted 
for the large gain over September of last 
year. This increase was slightly offset by 
declines in construction and maintenance, 
mining, and services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included farming 3,745; con- 
struction and maintenance 207; trade 54; and 
services 661, of which 491 were of household 
workers. There were 3,989 men and 296 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were nearly 15 per 
cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 26 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of over 15 per cent 
when compared with August and of 22 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1934. 
Farm placements were considerably higher 
than during September of last year and 
accounted for the increase under this com- 
parison. Services and trade also showed 
improvement. The only decline of import- 
ance was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were farming 2,221; 
mining 98; construction and maintenance 
454; trade 57; and services 526, of which 
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416 were of household workers. During the 
month 2,483 men and 3845 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


British COLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through employment offices in British 
Columbia were 8 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 12 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 
8 per cent when compared with August and 
of nearly 13 per cent in comparison with 
September, 1934. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance showed a decided 
decline from September of last year, due 
chiefly to the curtailment of work in the 
highway division of this group. This decrease 
was partly offset by a gain in farming. 
Smaller increases in logging and services were 
offset by declines in mining and manufactur- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded logging 67; farming 393; construction 
and maintenance 1,761; and services 627, of 
which 415 were of household workers. There 
were 1,334 men and 282 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 23,946 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 14,388 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 773 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 577 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 196 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate, which is 2-7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of $4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may wish to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The Quebec labour movement during Sep- 
tember originated at Hull and comprised the 
transfer of 177 persons, all to situations out- 
side the province. These were entirely of 
bushmen, 144 of whom went to the Pembroke 
zone and 33 to the Sudbury zone. Benefit- 
ing by the reduced rate in Ontario during 
September 370 persons journeyed to various 
centres throughout the province. At Port 
Arthur, 217 bushmen, 81 highway construc- 
tion workmen, 3 mine workers and one saw- 
mill worker secured certificates for points 
within the same zone. The Fort William 
office was instrumental in the despatch of 25 
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bushworkers, 2 cookees, one mine engineer 
and one hotel waitress, and Sudbury of 24 
bushworkers to employment within their 
respective zones. Travelling to the Sudbury 
zone also, were 10 highway construction 
labourers sent from Toronto and one high- 
way construction foreman from North Bay, 
while the Port Arthur zone, in addition, 
received 2 highway construction labourers 
from Pembroke. The balance of this pro- 
vincial movement was from Hamilton, from 
which centre 2 moulders were conveyed to 
Windsor. Reduced rate certificates were 
issued in Manitoba during September to 21 
persons, 3 of whom were bound for employ- 
ment within the province and 18 for points 
outside. All of these received their certifi- 
cates at the Winnipeg office, included among 
whom were one farm hand going to Brandon, 
one hotel cook and one farm housekeeper 
within the Winnipeg zone and 11 bush 
workers, 5 cooks and 2 hotel workers to situ- 
ations in the Port Arthur zone. Saskatchewan 
transfers at the reduced rate during Sep- 
tember numbered 14, of which 13 were within 
the province and one outside. The latter 
was of a mine labourer despatched from 
Regina to Winnipeg. Provincially from 
Yorkton 11 bushmen journeyed to employ- 
ment within the same zone, while from 
Saskatoon one farm hand was conveyed to 
a point within the North Battleford zone 
and from Regina one teacher within the 
district covered by that city office. Business 
transacted by Alberta offices involved the 
issue of 184 reduced rate certificates, all to 
points within the province. For employ- 
ment within its own zone the Edmonton 
office transferred 109 farm workers, one farm 
housekeeper, 46 highway construction workers, 
7 mine workers, 4 carpenters, 2 hotel em- 
ployees and one housemaid. Carried at the 
reduced rate from Calgary 14 mine teamsters 
were destined to Drumheller. Vouchers for 
transportation were granted in British 
Columbia during September to 7 persons, 
these proceeding to employment within the 
province. From Vancouver 5 _ cannery 
workers were transported to Kamloops, one 
housekeeper to Penticton, one mine engineer 
to Nelson and one farm hand within the 
Vancouver zone. To the Penticton zone also, 
one fruit packer was shipped from New 
Westminster. 

Of the 773 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during September 378 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
392 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 2 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway and one by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1935 


The value of the building authorized in 58* 
cities during September stood at $3,322,026; 
this was a seasonal decrease of $971,032 or 
22-6 per cent from the total of $4,293,058 in 
August, 1935, but an increase of $1,040,152 
or 45:6 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with September of last year, when 
the permits granted represented building 
valued at $2,281,874. 

The value of the building authorized in 
each month of the present year has been 
higher than in the same month of 1934, 
while since January, the aggregate for each 
month has also exceeded that for the corre- 
sponding month in 1933. The cumulative 
total for the first nine months of 1935 is 
higher than in any of the last three years, 
standing at $36,510,379, as compared with 
$19,715,146 in the months January-September, 
1934, $16,394,014 in 1933 and $35,026,199 in 
1932. Although the improvement indicated 
in the present year is partly due to the 
granting of construction permits for public 
buildings in several centres as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure, the movement in general 
building operations has also been distinctly 
more favourable than in the last few years. 
In comparison with earlier years of the 
record, from 1920 to 1931, however, the value 
of building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of 1935, 
at 82-1 per cent of the 1926 basic average, 
was lower than in the same period of any 
preceding year for which building statistics 
for the 61 cities are on record, with the 
exception of 1932 and 1933. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
about 235 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost approximately $1,000,000, and nearly 
1,600 permits for other buildings valued at 
about $1,700,000. In addition two cities 
‘authorized engineering projects valued at 
$23,018. During August, permits were granted 
for the erection of about 240 dwellings and 


1,900 other buildings, .estimated to cost 
approximately $1,800,000 and $2,400,000, 
respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 


Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan reported 
increases in the estimated value of building 
as compared with August, 1935, that of 
$463,449 in Saskatchewan being most pro- 





* The recent amalgamation of East Windsor, Sand- 
wich, and Walkerville with Windsor reduces the number 
of reporting cities from 61 to 58, without affecting the 
areas and population covered in these building permits 
statistics. 


nounced; this increase was largely due to the 
granting of a permit for a public building at 
Regina. 

As compared with September, 1934, there 
was improvement in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The greatest gains of $450,515 and $442,267 
were reported in. Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
respectively. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Vancouver 
registered smaller totals of authorized build- 
ing than in August, but the value in each 
case was higher than in September, 1934. 
Montreal reported a gain in the former, but 
a loss in the latter comparison, while 
Winnipeg showed an increase in both com- 
parisons. Of the other centres, Charlotte- 
town, New Glasgow, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, Westmount, Galt, 
Hamilton, Kingston, London, Niagara Falls, 
Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, St. Boniface, Regina, Kamloops, 
Nanaimo and North Vancouver recorded 
increases as compared both with August, 1935, 
and September, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1920-1935 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 58 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1926 as 100. The aver- 
age index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the first nine months of the 
years since 1920 are also given (average 1926= 
100). 








Fee os 

Jnderes'of one 

Value ot Value of ary wholesale 

. permits : prices of 

permits . d permits building 

Year issued fara issued in aaconinka 
in in first first nine |; fir ¢auine 

Septem ber man . months |*" nf Heh . 
(1926= 100) (1926 avge. 

= 100) 

L985 eae 3,322,026 | 36,510,379 30-4 82-1 
1934...... 2,281,874 | 19,715,146 16-5 82-8 
1983.4: 4... 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77°5 
193205. 2,449,735 | 35,026,199 29-1 77-6 
LOSE : 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 73°7 82-7 
LISO RM .. 11,093,020 }126,361,350 105-2 92-7 
1929s. 17,117,017 |186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
1925eee. 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
192 yeeey... 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 117-5 96-3 
1926...... 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100-7 
1925...'... 10,140,853 | 98,364, 181 81-9 103-1 
1924...... 15,055,250 | 96,817,333 80-6 108-2 
TOS. 10,768,898 108,319,972 90-1 111-8 
AQ2I0 11,597,034 {116,778,450 97-2 108-5 
TOD ea. 10,907,828 |} 88,573,442 73°7 126-8 
O20 cee... 9, 842.677 | 96,146,278 $0-0 144-2 
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The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was higher by 85:2 per cent than in 
1934; it was also substantially higher than in 
1933 and somewhat higher than in 1932, With 
these exceptions, the total was less than in any 


other year of the record; as already stated, the 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials has been lower in 1935 than 
in previous years of this record, except 1932 
and 1933. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


af HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

October, 1935, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

There was little change, on the whole, in 
the state of employment between August 26 
and September 23. 

Employment improved in coal mining, the 
woollen and worsted industry, hosiery manu- 
facture, the clothing trades (including boot 
and shoe manufacture), steel melting, rolling, 
etc., and the pottery, tinplate and motor 
vehicle, cycle and aircraft industries. On the 
other hand, there was a decline in employ- 
ment in hotel and boarding house service, 
the distributive trades, building and public 
works contracting, shipbuilding and _ ship- 
repairing, general engineering, certain food 
industries, linen manufacture and the fishing 
industry. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, 
who were insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
percentage unemployed at September 23, 
1935 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 15-1,* 
as compared with 15:0* at August 26, 1935, 
and with 16-1 at September 24, 1934. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at September 
23, 1935, was 12-7,* as compared with 12-4* 
at August 26, 1935; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 2:4,* as compared 
with 2-6* For males alone the percentage 
at September 23, 1935, was 17-2* and for 
females, 9:5*; the corresponding percentages 
at August 26, 1935, were 17-1* and 9-6* 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at September 23, 1985, was 10,485,000. This 
was 11,000 more than a month before, and 
192,000 more than a year before. 

At September 23, 1935, the number of 
persons on the Registers of Employment 


Exchanges in Great Britain was 1,576,425. 


wholly unemployed, 298,845 temporarily 
stopped, and 83,340 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,958,610. 


This was 10,646 more than a month before, 
but 123,377 less tham a year before. The total 





* Unrevised percentages. 


included 1,553,230 men, 69,205 boys, 280,327 
women, and 55,848 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 874,- 
553 persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
731,986 insured persons with applications for 
unemployment allowances; 215,338 insured per- 
sons (including 24,882 insured juveniles under 
16 years of age), not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances and 136,- 
733 uninsured persons. Im Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland the total number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges at 
September 28, 1935, was 2,032,221. 


United States 


Approximately 350,000 workers were 
returned to employment during September 
in the manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed monthly by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is 
estimated that weekly payrolls in these com- 
bined industries were more than $12,000,000 
greater than in August. 

The major portion of this gain of over a 
third of a million workers was in manufac- 
turing industries and retail trade, approxi- 
mately 150,000 additional workers being 
employed in each of these fields. In addi- 
tion to these gains, substantial increases were 
also shown in anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining, private building construction, and 
wholesale trade. 

Gains were registered in both the durable 
and non-durable goods groups, seasonal 
factors contributing largely to the increase of 
3°1 per cent in the non-durable goods group. 
The durable goods group showed a gain of 
1:0 per cent. Comparing the index of 
employment for the durable goods group in 
September, 1935, with employment in the 
index base period (1923-25=100) the Sep- 
tember index stands at 71-2, which indicates 
that for every 1,000 workers employed in 
1923-25, 712 were employed in September, 
1935, while the September employment index 
for the non-durable goods group (96:9) shows 
that for every 1,000 workers employed in the 
index base period 969 were on factory pay- 
rolls in September, 1935. 


Manufacturing Industries —Factory employ- 
ment increased 2-2 per cent and payrolls 
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increased 3:6 per 
September. 

A comparison of the preliminary September 
factory employment index (83:6) with that of 
September, 1934 (75-9) shows a gain of 10:1 
per cent, or approximately 645,000 workers, 
over the year interval. The preliminary 
September weekly payroll index (72-1) is 
24-3 per cent higher than the corresponding 
index (58-0) in September, 1934, or an in- 
crease of nearly $28,700,000. 

The largest increases in employment were 
seasonal in character and were shown in the 
following industries: cotton-seed-oil, cake, and 
meal (44-5 per cent), confectionery (26-0 per 
cent), canning and preserving (20-7 per cent), 
radios (19-2 per cent), fertilizers (18-8 per 
cent), millinery (16-1 per cent), jewellery 
(14-4 per cent), and beet sugar (9°7 per 
cent). Other industries showing substantial 
seasonal gains in employment were women’s 
clothing (7-2 per cent) stoves (5:2 per cent), 
men’s furnishings (4:5 per cent), furniture 
(4-0 per cent), cotton goods (3:9 per cent), 
and shirts and collars (3-4 per cent). 

The lighting equipment industry had 9-0 
per cent more employees in September than 
in August, tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws) 8-4 per cent, 
clocks and watches and __ time-recording 
devices (8:2 per cent), hardware (6-7 per 
cent), forgings (5:7 per cent), millwork (5:6 
per cent), rubber goods, other than boots, 
shoes, tires, and inner tubes (5:2 per cent), 
and shipbuilding (5:1 per cent). The 
machine-tool industry reported an increase of 
4-8 per cent in employment, and gains of 
4-2 per cent in employment in the type- 
writer industry and 3-0 per cent in the cash- 
register industry indicate an advancing rate 
of activity. Among the industries of major 
importance in which relatively smaller gains 
were reported were blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills, foundry and machine-shop 
products, electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies, and sawmills. 

The most pronounced percentage decline in 
employment was a seasonal decrease of 14-1 
per cent in ice cream. Employment in the 
automobile industry decreased 11-7 per cent, 
due primarily to shut-downs for the taking 
of inventory and for model changes. Other 
industries showing decreases in employment 
were marble-granite-slate (6:0 per cent), 
beverages (4:0 per cent), cane sugar refining 
(3-8 per cent), cement (3-6 per cent), butter 
(2-6 per cent), aircraft (2-3 per cent), loco- 
motives (2-2 per cent) and fur-felt hats 
(2:0 per cent). 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns supplied 


cent from August to 


by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. In September, 1935, 
reports were received from 23,336 establish- 
ments employing 3,902,498 workers whose 
weekly earnings were $82,463,073. The 
employment reports received from these 
co-operating establishments cover more than 
50 per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and 
more than 60 per cent of the wage earners 
in the 90 industries included in the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics’ monthly survey. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Ten of the 
17 non-manufacturing industries regularly 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed gains in employment from August 
to September and 13 industries showed in- 
creases in payrolls. The outstanding percent- 
age gain in employment (19-1 per cent) was 
in the anthracite mining industry. Less 
pronounced but substantial gains were shown 
in metal mining (5-5 per cent), retail trade 
(5:0 per cent), private building construction 
(4:5 per cent), bituminous coal mining (4:9 
per cent) and dyeing and cleaning (3-4 per 
cent). Among the 7 industries reporting fewer 
employees in September than in August, 
the largest decreases were declines of 2:0 
per cent in quarrying and 1-4 per cent in 
laundries. 

Responding to seasonal activity, retail 
trade added approximately 150,000 workers to 
their payrolls in September. The gains were 
particularly pronounced in the general 
merchandising group, composed of depart- 
ment, variety, and general merchandising 
stores and mail-order houses, and in the 
group of retail apparel stores. Other lines 
of retail trade reporting substantial gains 
in employment were furniture and house- 
hold goods, coal-wood-ice, and lumber and 
building materials. Wholesale trade estab- 
lishments also reported increased employ- 
ment, the gain of 1-1 per cent indicating the 
re-employment of nearly 15,000 workers. 

Approximately 27,000 workers were re- 
employed in the coal mining industry, both 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines report- 
ing sharply increased operations. In bitum- 
inous mines, this reflected increased output 
in anticipation of the strike which occurred 
in the last week in the month. Smaller gains 
in employment were shown in metal mining, 
power and light, year-round hotels, and 
dyeing and cleaning. 

The declines in non-manufacturing employ- 
ment were not particularly significant, the 
largest decreases being 2:0 per erent in quarry- 
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ing and 1-4 per cent in laundries. Crude 
petroleum producing firms reported fewer 
employees and slight declines were also 


reported in telephone and telegraph, electric- 
railroad and motor-bus operation, and banks 
and insurance companies. 

Public Employment.—There was an increase 
of more than 200,000 in the number of workers 
employed at the site of construction projects 
financed from the Emergency Relief Act of 
1935. As of September 15 there were nearly 
345,000 workers employed on these projects. 
Their monthly earnings totalled more than 
$15,500,000. 

Private Building Construction—Employ- 
ment in the private building construction 


industry continued to expand in September 
marking the 7th consecutive month in which 
gains have been reported. Based on informa- 
tion supplied by 8,670 contractors employing 
65,064 workers in September there was a gain 
of 4:5 per cent in employment from August 
to September and an increase of 8-2 per cent 
in payrolls. The reports covered employees 
engaged in erecting, altering and repairing 
buildings, and do not include projects financed 
by the Public Works Administration or 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds, 
regular appropriations of Federal, State and 
local governments, or by loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


* Pats Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Goy- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age andi over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 


above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924 provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1980 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour Gazette of June, 19380, p. 652. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following:— 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 


employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day_except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 
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The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 
on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
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of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workman employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed! under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and’ hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of (Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


in Group A 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Contracts (Construction, 


Construction of repairs to Cold Storage and 
Fish House, Quebec Harbour, PQ. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Emile Dube, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 31, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $33,621.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 80 8 
Coemontiiinishers-ty. 3 ccc. nae nee 0 55 8 
PIASCETOrB yet Oeste ha oe tee 0 76 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 60 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ Q 45 8 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 65 8 
Riggers. sek as ee eee ae 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths... see epee ere 0 55 8 
HOCUrICIANS: {4 y40 a. Mee ee oe 0 65 8 
MPAA GOES isis ye ULE sep eee 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Dia DOurens hs Ae eae ete s 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart.........-... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
Drivers y och s a eee er ae ae 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor'truck driver.i0. secre 0 45 8 
@arpentersisno: ceca eee 0 60 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 65 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Groin Ay 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Supply and installation of a Sprinkler System 
in the Film Vaults of the Photographic La- 
boratory, Ottawa Air Station, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Automatic Sprinkler 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $3,490.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Contracts in (Construction, 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
‘ than than 
per hour per day 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 75 8 
lectricianss.) ee ee eee 0 70 8 
Babourersiet klein. Wann 0 40 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class are less than 48 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and application of insulation, roofing 
and flashing to the roof at the Hangar at 
Wagaming, Ontario, for $2,379.00. Name of 
contractors, Heather & Little, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 19, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $2,379.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
Ta DOUPCTER Hoe Rel lbh ian, eee i $0 35 i 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 


Supply and application of insulation, roofing 
and flashing of the roof at the Hangar at 
Kapuskasing, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Heather & Little, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 19, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,149.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
THabourersiacwe en ornate cera $0 35 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 

Erection of a pent-house on the Water 


Tower at Royal Canadian Air Force Station 
at Trenton, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Mis-Can-Ada Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, On- 
tario. Date of contract, October 26, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $4,890.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters tau) ute ae $0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers.:..........0.- 0 55 8 
Ordinary labourers, 4a). pee see 0 35 8 
Roofers, sheet metal... 0 ese. aso) 0 65 8 
Hlectrictans ue) Sree ta eects 0 65 sm 
Steanpfitterst) |) Wier se ee Perea 0 65 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
ruck’ Griverssc ccs eee or stones 0 40 8 
Truck drivers and truck........... 1 40 8 
Teamsteras gs Woke nets sci ete 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Re-roofing the Prince of Wales Armoury at 
KHdmonton, Alberta. Name of contractors, 
Western Steel Products Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, October 12, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $4,662.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters? )y «6:0: ss RE ee $0 75 8 
Bricklayerseous ise Cee ee: 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... O75 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 50 8 
Litbourers: 8 Wy) Sees ee 0 45 8 
Shinglers—composition or asphalt 
Shing les hey | op eel okt eee 0 75 8 
Motoritruckdriver-i2 24 eee 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
Teamsters) &: eur ou cece, Sees 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
IPSINGCR Si) ie ei Seater eae 0 75 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Se ee ee 
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Supply and erection of structural steel for 
the Inspection Building, Ammunition Plant 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Eastern Canada Steel & 
Iron Works Litd., Quebec, P.Q.. Date of 
contract, October 29, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,370.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
TEGDOUPET Simei tae eo oti hens chakctshare « $0 40 8 
Hoist operators, gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators, steam............. 0 60 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 65 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor truckidriver.|s. seme o< oe 0 45 8 
Steel welders, on erection.......... 0 65 8 
Painters ee anteges cote ee oon 0 55 8 


N. B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of October, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 

Woollen socks.2 22) W..i. ... George E. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 

Woollen'socks! Petes. Vy. Burritts Rapids Woollen Mills, 
Burritts Rapids, Ont. 

Castilesoapra nase ree tse Royal Crown Soaps Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C 

Cotton bandoliers............ Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Canvas ShOCS.uee ass ees ees Great West Felt Co., Ltd., 
Elmira, Ont. 

Pieather mites ees cont k 4 Wi He coring & Son, Wing- 
ham, Ont 

Atecraiy Skits sere te: scohsh eee Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, P.Q. 

Lumbermen’s rubber boots...|Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Winter drawers and shirts... .}/Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., Ham- 


ilton, Ont. 

Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

pele Knitting Co., Ltd., Galt, 


Winter drawers and shirts.... 


Winter drawers and shirts.... 


Cloth Fey oa. te Sarees SS ok} aw ie Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 


WaNter CANS Wisse suena: fa5 Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of October, 1935, for various 
classes of manufactured supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Contractor 


and Pe hard Andrews Co. Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Goods contracted for 
Metal dating stamps 
type, brass crown seals, 
cancellers, etc. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. .|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.|Needlecraft Mills, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
.|Tayside Textiles, Ltd., Perth, 


Letter carriers’ uniforms..... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms... . 


Ont. 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Ms Rousseau, Montreal, 
Q 

Marbbaetitting sm lac. F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Map ae tI SS ie. eles « Chas. A. Duff, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mail bag fittings............. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings............. United-Carr Fastener Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Stamping Machines, etc...... Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

SCMLOS Mari ee syle ts Mio sina aten Bee Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Pustic Works DEPARTMENT 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 

Construction of a tunnel under western en- 
trance to Harbour, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Dominion Construction Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9'76/264.60. A fair wage schedule 

was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
plaeksmiphercetereecer sec elec eee. $0 70 8 
BOA GOST es cae Cem ess Mic sc Mean cO 0 50 8 
Bricklayers and masons and hol- 

LOWLUDLOSCLLET St ihre eee: 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Coementennishers ccd sue’ 0 70 8 
Compressor Phe Pha See 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operators... : 0 60 8 
1D yi Sheicie ds A NR ee aes Sie a ree 1 10 8 
TP RV ETS NOIIST eM iuted piensa 0 55 8 
Dril] runners—machine............ 0 60 8 
WO CtNICLAN Sa, 0. auista cir h glee ons Sede 1 00 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gas............... Q 65 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 80 8 
MP MOOUNOT EY Or ois Sacco heer re Aone 0 50 8 
IMB CIINIStS ep ..ccsae soe eee eae 0 75 8 
MotortnuchKidriver. cst enone 0 55 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... i af) 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers....:.......... 0 75 8 
Piledrivermunners... 1.00 soeiueee. 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
ROWMEEINED a. net. Craane ace en 0 60 8 
Qa IIEU Me TENG 0.0. al aleetes acne bate 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 
Sheet/metaliworkers:).0a hee 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
Peas LOT Ry Ak secia skh tac eee pene 0 50 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 10 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 65 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools interchangeably as broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 

DELZOV EE ee tala hake Oe eeS 0 60 8 
Ornamental tile setters............. 1 074 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Reconstruction of the west pier at Kings- 
ville, Ontario. Name of contractors, Industrial 
Construction Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 30, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $56,177.02. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith wuctioe a tee eee ee $0 55 8 
Carpenters: ..cntis epee wee 0 60 8 
Comment finishers. ee eee 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 45 8 
PIVETE. 5 25 cts ERE ee ee ee 1 10 8 
Fireman, stationary...s. eek ode 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gas................ 0 50. 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
TiAbOurers. esc ce kee eee eee 0 35 8 
Piledriver TUnner. ate eee 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Teamsters eel ye Aue yA te 0 35 8 
Timberman or cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as axe, 
cross-cut saw, adze, hammer, 
ECS) aa, Ss PR iC ee 0 42 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 
Motoritruck Griversiitaseeee ee 0 40 8 


Reconstruction of a section of the north wall 
at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Henry & Ross, Kincardine, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 27, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,999.12. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
\ 
Hoist engineer—steam............. $0 65 8 
Hoist engineer—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Stationary fireman................ 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Cement finishers foe ee 0 55 8 
Carpenter™ tage. nt ee 0 60 8 
Timberman or cribmen (using 

interchangeably such tools as 

broad-axe, hammer, adze, auger, 

EX=CUbISA WW.) S ance la. Meta. ere 0 42 8 
Blacksinith: tas aac sic. be tees eee 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
PLOAMStERS i mites five acc eae 0 35 8 
Labourers ees ae kane ae 0 35 8 
Motoritruckidtivenr.... seems 0 40 8 





. NB.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work - 
ing. hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week,such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at Thessalon, 
Ont. Name of contractors, L. R. Brown & 
Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 23, 19385. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,020.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths: Aga. ue ase ees $0 55 8 
Boatmen, cee. cower ee ese 0 35 8 
Carpenters.gnce a eeheae eee eee 0 60 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
DD1Vers es co Bee ais Ree ae eee 1 10 8 
Drillrunner (machine)............. 0 45 8 
Firemen\(stationary) t.. .-.-- sere 0 40 8 
Hoistioperators;(@as) in: =. a. west 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 65 8 
Toa bOUTeT Ss aierien ra er eae ea tere 0 35 8 
Motorstruck)dniverssas. knee. ce 0 40 8 
Motor truck drivers and 13-2 ton 
truckisk2., she wee BR 5 Pb aes 1 40 8 
Powderiment sete eee bu icc ss = 0 45 8 
Driver (horse and cart)............ 0 50 8 
Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 65 8 
Teamster?. i. het ea ee eee 0 35 8 
imber or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, adze, saw, 
bammer, auger) ieee eee eee 0 42 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of the outer end of the east 
pier at Rondeau, Ont. ‘Name of contractors, 
Hadley-McHaffie Construction Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, September 
23, 1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,905.86. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmittli.. daeedsentns sea Oe ne $0 55 8 

Carpenter titans. anette yee 0 60 8 

Cement. inisherige) «sane ier 0 55 8 

Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 

LVODscc2 A as eae 1 10 8 

Fireman (stationary).............. 0 40 8 

Hoist operatori(eas wae aeen 0 50 8 

Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 65 8 

Labourer: 2..,3e & Wagan eee dense ee 0 35 8 

Pile’driverirunncers eee 0 65 8 

Driver (horse and cart)............ 0 50 8 

Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 65 8 

‘Teamster: 0) 5: suk eae eae 0 35 8 

Motorjtruckdriver)ens aa eee 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and 13-2 ton 

trick (i |: etl: ee oe 1 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf and approach at 
Penetanguishene, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Burke-Towing & Salvage Co., Litd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, October 19, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$23,445.64. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


” 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpentersecey i cactis oe atten ee devi $0 60 8 
Cementifimshersige. c.h. 0. ee 0 55 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
DDVeratic sep PS vise ant sees ales 1 10 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Tabourers’.s: oan. 2 RSE ests Pro ,: 0 35 8 
MGtor truckvarnven on wilh oe). oc a « 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
PAINTCLS tees ORE ee aE ook cd as 0 55 8 
PHIOTATIVET TUNDOTINL ce oe cco ccc. 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
DDRLVeEr Sere srt Meee oe ake oe aektiois 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, adze, 
CT EAS) Ge Gries Braco Ss SERIE Ie eee a 0 42 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Barracks Building for 
“N” Division, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, at: Rockliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Doran Construction Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $130,050, and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
@entencimishnensiceeer: o8 cnt ost: 0 60 8 
DLOMEIMASOUGE: Hemet cecaitae vocs 1 00 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
ANUMIMESHONE te sobs dee lls sie cec 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners...:......... 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel........:... 0 45 8 
Mlerrazzolayersmteeee vat. | ei 0 75 8 
Manblesettersiseraedca ted con ne. 1 00 8 
Minlemeiiore ies eke ee. 1 00 8 
Mastic floor spreaders, rubbers and A 
HINIBNEES, epee ees Sele oe estcene 0 75 8 
Mapherssainetaleren: occ. bi) fonda: 0 70 8 
LA SPONENS: Ba eee eee coe bets 0 80 8 
Plasterers, Welpersias. <.c5 6 sere ek 0 45 8 
Pammternsiand Claziers.....:..s5-5s% 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
IICELRICI AS eee tcon ie sleet Gs vee 0 70 8 
LADOURETS eee eee eee oleae 0 40 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 80 8 
Motontrickvdriver ana. ss .8 an: 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and 14-2 ton 
GLUCK Be ho cnetAUR rote nicht thads wate 1 45 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Reconstruction of part of the superstructure 
of the Langevin Pier at Cobourg, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 16, 
1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,971.70. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

BACKsmipns sees sodas secs soa $0 55 8 

Carpenter and joiner............... 0 60 8 

Compressor operator............... 0 45 8 

Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 

Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 

Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 56 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 

ROUT OES Ne i cack ticcaih, ais: psd soe eps 0 35 8 

Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 

Motor truck driver..........+s2.0> 0 40 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 

PRGATNSUCD Ie oer ae eee EES 0 35 8 
Timberman or cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as 
X-cut saw, hammer, adze, auger, 

DEOAG AKC) ianisiear wise caclen cieee 0 42 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 in the week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Fort Frances, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Rayner Construc- 
tion Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 8, 1935. Amount of contract, approxl- 
mately $13,583.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Piledriver runners: .¢ 2. case iere ee $0 65 8 

Hoist operators, steam..........+... 0 65 8 

Hoist operators, gasolene........... 0 50 8 

MEUCKAOLIVGLE kia Lem aos auta ae 0 40 8 

Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 65 8 

FUGAISTOT NOE iu ee eee eee 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, crosscut saw, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger....:...:.... 0 42 8 

Carpenters f.Cler lca gsae eee 0 60 8 

BTACKSMIGNS ct ohire woacea aan so 0 55 8 

UE SYSER Tc ak OE OETA OP ERIC NO 0 35 8 

MATION «S53 car ccauclarorereoreacle HONS 0 40 8 

Powdermen).)0. 4h Seen ae. dias 0 45 8 





Construction of an addition to the Armouries 
at Belleville, Ont. Name of contractors, Pat- 
terson Construction Co., Belleville, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 10, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $9,997 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator—Gas or 
electrics eee ere $0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.... 0 60 8 
Cement finishersi.ce ese sce ee te re 0 60 8 
Stonemasons since Merten onthe 0 90 8 
Stonecutters: tec ae costes Mees tee 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental] iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet meal workers............--.. 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Mathers vimetal acne scene easel 0 70 8 
‘Plasterers -e.c eects 0 80 8 
Plasterers helpersveacvuneesccte 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Blectriciansis. saneces doe etc ae 0 70 8 
Babourers.y.iucc cena cc tetas oneet 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Tea msternclt decisis eee oer es 0 40 8 
Motor truck idriveraj: ces eee sees 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the harbour 
wall and dredging at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, the Russell Construction Co., 'Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$29,354.73. A fair wages schedule was in- 
sertedi in the contract. as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmithss.cais sous ware $0 55 8 

BOatmMen Cele SURAT Teuers 0 40 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

Cement mixer operator............ 0 50 8 

Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 

Hoist operator—gas.........-...... 0 50 8 

Pile driver operator... «cs. ss cee 0 65 8 

PT OIMAN Giese eee Hives tokeis eo eos ergo 0 45 8 

Pig DOUTETSs../s ty tike. Mee eis cuniebessos eke, sees 0 40 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 

ROAM SLOT enantio toys 0 40 8 

Motor truck driver... 4:.. wees esi 0 45 8 

Conerete finishers... .. aes aa 0 60 8 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
incterchangeably such tools as 

broad-axe, adze, saw, hammer, nck 


iT iTed 3} wp Pewee ea iA Pt UP RE Ripe HR bi 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
at Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractors, Tope 
Construction Company, Hamilton, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 8, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $84,769 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 


Concrete mixer operator—Gas or 

CIECINIC.c. eee ORE 
Concrete mixer operater—steam... 
Cement finishers. a. eee 
STONCMASONS sec woe ne ote eee 
Stonecuttersaecen wus. tates eee ane 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Structural steel workers............ 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Terrazzo layerse i vn ee meee 
Marble and tile setters-............ 
Mastic Floor Layers—Kettlemen. . 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders... 
Lathers, metals... ccs aon en eee 
Plasterers’): Mike a ee tae 
Plasterers: helpers. emcee eee 
Paintersand g@leaviers:...sbechl. sees 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Electricians rst nee tanner bite 
Liabourers:, asinone Ue Se. eee 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 
Teamstenvwiak Gh ne ee ree 
Motortruck driversi., 4s nee 


COS DO Or 
SS So 


tole 


SCOonroanngdaed 


[Si 


DOS COND ONAN DOOD 


SSCOSOoSCOOCOCOSC OSC OOOO CCC CCC OS 
oOfnON 


eB co BR 57100 
OSOASAANIS 


vie 


0D 0D GO OO OO CO CO GO OO CO GO CO 00 GO CO 00 CO CO CO GO GD GO CO 00 CO 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of reinforced concrete road- 
way slabs on a highway bridge across the 
South Saskatchewan River, at Outlook, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Bird Construction Co., 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, 
September 23, 1985. Amount, of contract, ap- 
proximately $18,161. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Carpenters) naman seein can $0 70 8 
Cement fnisherssseeereta tee one 0 55 8 
Liasbourers (20S g nea. an ania eye eae 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Teamsterau: es ae se eee eee 0 35 8 
Motor'truck/driveree. oes 0 40 8 
Blacksmithess eeu tee eden ore 0 55 8 
Boatmen ee Gee eke eee ee eae 0 35 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 45 8 
Hlectriclanss siemens eee 0 75 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 40 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
Machinists® Boao sisene sateen 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
‘Powderment tsuneo eee ete 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Andrews, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. John 
EK. Forbes, Fredericton, N.B., and Mr. C. Roy 
Forbes, South Devon, N.B. Date of contract, 
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October 12, 1985. Amount of contract, $36,240 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
@Wementianishersre » de cus its le sas 0 50 8 
MCONCIMNA SONS wee eine ee eles ns 0 70 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and limestone vrai eho s ek ss 0 6¢ 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Reefers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
WNORESZZOMWAY CTS pets wes eae cole wee 0 55 8 
Marble and tile setters........0.... 0 70 _8 
Gathersemetalin vets ney bale y es | 0 50 8 
PARCCR CUR MARIE TD Raye e ote Set eke lores 0 70 8 
Plasterers) Ne6lpersiy a: .ice cee vas oe 0 35 8 
Painters andr lazierss ccc «steele oe 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
PilSctpielans sae wren. eee eee ee 0 55 8 
MEA DOULELS RAY AI tice och eee whee 0 30 8 
Drivers, one horse and cart........ 0 45 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers) . 200.2 Wee: 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver witb 14 to 2 ton 
RUS SUC) cQr ed Lf as aaa Re 1 35 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a public building at 
Cochrane, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Fred 
Levesque, Sudbury, Ont. ‘Date of contract, 
October 5, 19835. Amount of contract, $50,690 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Gemient: finishers... 2c 6sfeeitk 0 55 8 
STOMEIMTLASONS sn oaus ates ed obese 0 80 8 
BHOROCULUEL SNe ee meiok cee ieee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile Jayers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers............ 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 55 8 
Kalamein iron workers............. 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal WOLKePS.s.nise ster sen, 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Morrazzo lAVELB sass os stile cies clel = 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
Weathersymecaine sce ete Coke 0 55 8 
IB asterensi) Mir cece Oe 0 80 8 
Plasterers, helpers: seer. os aeons 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
PYSctricians. 4 ai. omen ate eee 0 65 8 
abourerssy. te Me: DACs OFS 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
ER OGIMSLOD Se ek tec Mecca clei saieee veers 0 35 8 
Motor truck Oriver,. so. ess. ee 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Blind River, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. Robert J. 
Harten, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,996.70. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


| Rates 


Hours 
Trade or class of labour | of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bilackenitnet tees ces eee $0 55 8 
SOR UMLCTes a ec iat ee a coke Se wise elele 0 35 8 
CAFMOnters i To Sachs oot cele 0 60 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 45 8 
DOTS a ee ee bets o chal lets 1 10 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 45 8 
Firemen (stationary)............+. 0 40 8 
Hoistioperators (£48). oo. ieee. ces 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 65 8 
NEADOULCT SU Ae ee le Te Mn clare 0 35 8 
Motoritrick drivers. ic... ibe te 0 40 8 
PeMGATIVerMTrunnersss |). «isle cts cttate'ats 0 65 8 
HBOWVCLETIMOT yee RIS rks eae 0 45 8 
Driver (horse and cart)............ 0 50 8 
Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 65 8 
PSH SLOT sis LR hie ale UA iithantenel as 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 
TONG PMA EOE or gue ak sl ea 0 42 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Bridge- 
town, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Santo F. 
Walters, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 21, 1935. Amount of contract, $18,900 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
@emeny mnisherss.). 228. dese. 0 50 8 
DLONSIMASONS nee, cine scieliet ones 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
IaUners. THO tal we cs cisco up teech 0 50 8 
EAE VS\ Sy eo ea AU es Da ee ee eee a ie 0 70 8 
IBTASTCEETS: INC IDETB ss «arc sekhelncctelent 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
ETRCLICTAN Sct, Warsi orshareiescreleeaer acute 0 55 8 
NGA DOUTETS is 4s .Ae We os See 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
ROAM SbOTS? ie. tee ee ea ee 0 30 8 
IMGtODTEUCK: OPIVOTS.s.. se isles alan 0 35 8 


Construction of a Tailing Disposal Building 
at the Fuel Testing Plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa. 
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Date of contract October 11, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $24,389 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers. .weaps ioe eee. 0 60 8 
LONEIMASONS.s..0. 7... Sher eee ee 1 00 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and limestone).:.5....s2).2-.4-.. 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
iathers metal ayy. eee ee) oe 0 70 8 
Plasterers: nae greet epee) ae 0 80 8 
Plasterers: helpers. ..u beeen 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
HMilectricians:, baeers eee rene 0 70 8 
ML AOUTET Sis. idc Hehe te ae et ee 0 40 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 80 8 
Motordruck drivers sa0. eee 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and 13-2 ton 
Gruck 32 54/6. sec ae ea 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a public building at Rivers, 
Manitoba. Name of contractor, Mr. Alfred 
E. White, Brandon, Man. Date of contract, 
September 20, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$11,986 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted) in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


ooo eee 
OsX—X—X<K_[_—[_—[_—_————[_S~=X—X—M—_ 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per heur per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishergidist uid.. bn... 0 55 8 
DSLONEIMASONSs ahi a ae eta ee 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Lathors;ametal Weim: aie Ada. 2 0 70 8 
Plasterers... 3, «Mheeatvis:, Loe See 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 424 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Vileptricians:.f. Ae Ross, bod sek 0 75 8 
We eonrors ic Aer the a. « etek eae 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Meamsters:. bot... koe 0 35 8 
0 40 8 


————— 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class are less than 48 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Saint 
George, N.B. Name of contractors, R. A. 
Corbett & Co., Ltd., Saint John, NB. Date 


of contract, October 19, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $34,300 and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement: finishersseaaaqaeee ee 0 50 8 
Stonemasons Ae see eee 0 70 8 
Stonecutters |e ere hee ee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
‘Terrazzolayvers te nacssmobeee eens 0 55 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Lathers,meta lassen sere eee 0 50 8 
Plasterers: ide ape 0 70 8 
Plasterers -helpersan.-- soe 0 35 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Electricians, hen, ore ee eee 0 55 8 
Labourers: 3.00 gave ee eee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers: S22 t ae ee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1W 6H 8 
Motoritruckidriver.....5.44.-eene 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers...-..)........ 0 50 8 





Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building, Huntingdon, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. William A. Coulson, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 12, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $6,933.70 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract. 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Cement finishers......05 Jf) 0.04.0) 0 75 8 
SLOMEIIA SONS. eee ee een en 1 10 8 
Stouecubters ye ee 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Latherstmetalgeaent eee eee 1 00 8 
Plasterers... ti aaeere eee 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Hlectricians:seqeeyre tn arene 1 00 8 
Labourers:5. 20 qa ees lee 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Teamstervai ih panos eee 0 45 8 
Motortruck drivery..0.0 2100). l0” 0 50 8 


ee 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are Jess than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a reinforced concrete bridge 
at, Ceepee, Sask. Name of contractors, The 
R. J. Arrand Construction Co., Ltd., Sas- 
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katoon, Sask. Date of contract, October 12, 
1985. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$285,750. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











, Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Biseksmiths. nee eee. a... ee $0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cement. finisherswermiagcch. .6is eeu. 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam... 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas or 
CUCU TEs 2 Oe 0 50 8 
Filectriclansh..eeie ca. daes sce ase. 0 75 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—gas................ 0 50 8 
Hoist operator—steam—l1 and 2 
TUS ee ENED es ale | 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—steam—3 drums... 0 75 8 
TSR DOUTETS yates WR Stas cies Aheie' os 22 gis 0 35 8 
Machinistsss pmeer sem scied ss .lsais 0 65 8 
Motor truckianiveric. «dees onc a. 0 40 8 
Painters..... Aho os coe co ee 0 65 8 
Pile Griver TUNNERA | ads che nes oles 0 75 8 
Teamster—team and wagon...... 0 65 8 
IOTIVETSS (ch sae Neto RE oc 8k 0 35 8 
IDLVETIR ts eR ese e Siena ns 1 10 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, adze, saw, 
DAMMEMGrAULeL) pemos toes .\c 0 50 8 
Wiel ers) phe er ed ns wcuseie's 0 65 8 
Reinforcing steel workers.......... 0 45 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Repairing, altering and painting the public 
building at Arcola, Sask. Name of contractors, 
‘Messrs. J. A. Maranda & Sons, Arcola, Sask. 
Date of contract, September 30, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $2,176.67. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers...09. Fits ks 0 55 8 
DSONSIMASONS MEN ee ow ae cee 0 90 8 
Brick laverges mee ety crscrecrt otsre ame 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Wathers metallia ssw aes esis. 0 70 8 
Piasterers ieee ee cat coe ee chs 0 90 8 
iPlastererss#helpersts ek cece. 0 424 8 
Paintersiand elaziers...be.......c.. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Hlectricians.......... 2 AA OnGa 8 
EADOUTETS <).\e ete cae oe ne: 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers. sees 0 40 8 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the Armoury at Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, the Acme Construction Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, October 
15, 1935. Amount of contract, $16,247. A 

72266 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per dey 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 
Women’ tinishereica....b,.. essa 0 0 70 & 
BEONOIMIA SONS Ue Weiijinsi ds) as cape 0 90 8 
IA StOROLSs A cet iis on Saito cee as ao 0 90 8 
iasterers’ helpers. 2.0.) 6c ec.055 0 40 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners.......:..... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
WAU GTS TIVO CAI Mlle sol Meee eevee rere n 0 60 8 
Pajnters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
PEFO CEL ICIANS acd Mh oth ug ree eoy ies <1 2 0 65 8 
AGU AWOULCTS: hist GMe ih arcaWe as wise ase! oie Ora 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
PRGATASTOD. 5:0: ALS... Saas iaelg Sess 0 35 8 
Motor truck) driver... sdencc.css- 0 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building, Saint Stephen, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, R. A. Corbett & Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, October 15, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $29,612 and unit prices for 
any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cementsiinishersirt.., uke s,s 0 50 8 
SLONOMASONSE 4A. 4 can GE he eae 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 5C 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
PETIOSSDLETS! ose he sc) lols bana ee 0 70 8 
Wathorsy metal. acs ewer au eae 0 50 8 
WLS BERTOTS = Sro0t ste stoi on eee eek 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...............-: 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0155 8 
WeGtricrans.. sie eme st cs useless 0 55 8 
Walbourers. 8. ):). Meee oe hifcs Se kieaa 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
DUTEVOrS es ead osc enue pen eee es 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver. ....5.......... 0 35 8 
SHONGICHLLEHS fh cords ioaereneuie 0 60 8 





Construction of a public building at Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Foundation Mari- 
time Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 8, 1935. Amount of contract, $1,012,588 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator—Gas. or 
CLECERIO ayaa to deoinse i bea ea) $0 45 & 
Concrete mixer operator—steam... 0 50 8 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 
Cement finishers—floor............ 0 60 8 
HCONEIMABONS Hes. Mh hae te 0 974 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 974 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
tonelcustersiee be ee aia tinna eee 0 70 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
ELOLLAZZO LAVETSe aceite lois 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 974 8 
bathers, metalwew nin. wees oe a 0 60 8 
Plasterers). ie wane Rene ctu ie 0 75 8 
Plasterers’ helpersic ci sada onecle 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Eectricians) ORs ii penne 0 80 8 
AD OUTErSH i, MMPI NLS onlin aan 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
TO rivers ask Cea ih WS Riel Mean eset dae 0 35 8 
Motoritruckdrivens+.....ce eee 0 40 8 
Insulationiworkerssaichh see 0 75 8 
Blackemiithians sieve eee 0 66 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers—gas. . 0 50 8 
Derrick and hoist engineers—steam 0 65 8 
Dritiruners 0 5. Nes eee 0 45 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 
MACHINIStS. 3.08.5 1 eae Sle an 0 65 8 
Riggerssts Mu) Mee a ed 0 50 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 60 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 45 8 
Mastic floor layers: 
Kettlemen’ (Cee. crenata 0 60 8 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 70 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at North West 
Cove (Scatari Island), Cape Breton Co., NS. 
Name of contractor, John N. MacDonald, 
Louisburg, NS. Date of contract, October 3, 
1985. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,483. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmiths Oa aeeis.. seamen. $0 45 8 
Boatmen sd) Pas fae Lah om 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Wa bQurerseys) eis .s anh icin cea tee 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers.........../.... 0 35 8 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 35 8 
PRGA SLET Sn emree eet ett meee 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 
ROO NT RR OM NN 0 373 8 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Windsor, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Gates ‘Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Kentville, N.S. Date of contract, October 10, 
1935. Amount of contract, $13,379 and unit 
prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Comment finitshersiet 2, danccunee 0 50 8 
Stonemasons eM Rca tee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 35 8 
Lathers}metalaee ae eines ae 0 50 8 
Plasterers) 47) Bo aye eee tara 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Electricians suey oe 0 55 8 
TA DOUTERS scdi ciclo dieieian ee ea 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Motor truckidriver..... 39400) ae 0 35 8 
Peas ery: WAM Lae EUs ue eae, 0 30 8 





Construction of a wharf at Black Cape 
(Howatson’s Point), Bonaventure Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Dumont & 
Dumont, Riviére du Loup, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 20, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $39,505.18. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinist! s.o0 yah Pear $0 55 8 
Blacksmiithpctiy Wes cenpube yaaa hone 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, hammer, adze, 

BULET Mee ie cles me Sent ae 0 374 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Teamsters iy bey Mee cee ek, de ieee 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers.....:.......... 0 35 8 
Labourers, 3, 299: Qe ieee 0 30 8 
Drritrunnerss Ao... 4s ae 0 40 8 
Boéatmen ~',./ 08. he. 0 0 30 8 

roman. Akar): 0s ee 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 

Oist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers.....5........0) 0 35 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 





Construction of an extension to the protec- 
tion wall at Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Ulysse Ste-Marie, Beauport, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1985. Amount 
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of contract, approximately $5,327.90. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract Brads otolavagelabor pone Dk eal 
as follows:— not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Rates Hours +s 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour lee am CAGE RDG vil) if ye ; 
Ba Fa BO Ohe Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
aly than Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
h PTE ae Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
per our Der ay) Fireman—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Bigoksmuithssc.anscsdeeetcli.. $0 45 8 aed SIN) (Tabla eee ' He : 
Compressor operators eerie ae ves 0 40 8 1 NS SAN Sas STi 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operators.......... 0 40 8 Pile driver ruuiers... ou 0 55 8 
te runners (machine).).....5.... 0 40 8 Pariah ie er) deen dupe eh 0 40 8 
PADOUTers Aree aaa a : Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
“SEE Re aps 7 a a a 0 40 8 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
SN ORE EN 8 Ba ae a Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Oierry ments 07. cee ee es.. Se2 0 35 8 Trivets 0 30 8 
Jeanie team and wagon........ 0 55 8 Mee Pie divers. ic. 0 35 8 
QUIMIBLON eerie iors ha on scale cues 0 30 8 Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 50 8 
eeveCOr ere! CI. a RCE Lal Ns 0 65 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
Construction of enlargement of wharf at ca ave X-cut saw, auger, 6 373 8 
Rte Tee Nolte cctetiar a. cial wi Meat al at ams ah bile MMe z 


Riviére du Loup, P.Q. Name of. contractors, 
Labrador Fisheries, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 26, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $103,331.80. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IBLACK SIMI bisa creas one, UN tun fi: $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Drill runner—machine............. 0 40 8 
MNS CERICIAN Se: Mirae: cooks wee ee 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
MMADOULETS ne yn tate sates pelorst ole be 0 30 8 
Motoritruckidrivers. ociasee Pe 28 0 35 8 
Motor truck and driver............ 1 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............5.. 0 50 8 
Pilearivensunner eee 3 oe 0 55 8 
Pow elermank ies eth pen wit tisare crac as 0 40 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 35 8 
Driver; horse an@’cart. .2. 6 0454). 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0155 8 
TO TIV OLS aes, ae Ga Was Niels See al 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeafly as: broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
FL CLZG)) RUNNERS PS RNR aco Sic. s Sh ocziere ats 0 374 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to breastworks at 
Anse 4 Beaufils, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. William Harney, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 24, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $35,199.98. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 
7226—64 





Wharf rebuilding and reinforcing at Grand 
Riviére, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Ludger Lemieux, Ltd. Quebec, P.Q. Date 
Amount of 
A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


of contract, September 24, 1985. 
contract, approximately $29,833.65. 


as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IMAC IMINYSES: 1. obits «a cis 'aely paldinaesors $0 55 8 
Bileeksnnith sie he io hase oS 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
DrilJ runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operators—steam,........... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gas............... 0 45 8 
WBADOUESTS LESSER PTL slate e2 0 30 8 
IBGE T SY hh ae 102 aeetaig aie DRO fe 0 50 8 
(eulevrivenrunnersie iis. ponies sk 0 55 8 
OWE nEnne ne ey...) RID i gins ire 0 40 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and cart. 1.053). .-: 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TOD YEARS See UNM URDU al Ea A A 0 30 8 
Motor truck Ariversiss.. ht veneers 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)............ 0 37% 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at Beauport, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Ulysse Ste- 
Marie, Beauport, P.Q. Date of 
October 21, 1985. 
proximately $7,897.20. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


contract, 
Amount of contract, ap- 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmitheniieiae +2 Seana $0 55 8 
Compressor operator.:...... 06066: 0 45 8 
Drillrunneryer ewer skeen 0 4 8 
Driver, horselandicart). Ja.h..0.ce. 0 55 8 
. Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 
IDEiVOTs tl 2) Pte ink ty aba tance 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor truck driver sek: -ekidascee ce 0 45 8 
A DOULETSN: Walder Ae Lincs CREE 0 40 8 
Powerman: rae oe eee: heat 0 45 8 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, X-cut saw, 
hammer, axe, adze, auger)....... 0 45 8 





Construction of improvements to the ferry 
landing wharf at Cross Point, Bonaventure 
Co., PQ. ‘Name of contractors, J. J. LeBlanc 
and J. R. Allard, Carleton, P:Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 18, 1985. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,626.50. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of Jabour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Machinist?) .935): Steere o $0 55 8 
Blacksmith. (osulw ween ae na eee 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............ 0 50 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools;as broad- 

axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

DAZE) NES Ae Pe eae MLS i eee 0 373 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers: ei co. eRe ho 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Drillerunners.) asset eee 0 40 8 
DoatmMens 9: Arie wt epee Re 0 30 8 
Firemans: (4) Se Whe. eee ae 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric... . 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
dabourers!)) Wee ee 0 30 8 





‘Construction of a public building at Browns- 
burg, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Lalonde & Lepine, Brownsburg, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 15, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $17,430 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


ee 
0eea—=$=$——=@80808O9nDna9DR39Da99aRS eee: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour er 
Concrete mixer operator........... F $0 40 . a 
@ement tinishers:.p ens ee ae 0 50 8 
Stonemasons. ...0. os. oe ee 0 60 8 
SLovecutterss te ea ee 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 60 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... Q 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
Terrazzo layers’) iy. veo 0 50 8 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Marble and tile setters............. ~ $0 60 8 
bathers metal teers eb cot. ee 0 50 8 
Plasterers: ly eer eh dee eee 0 60 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...) one ee 0 35 8 
Paintersiandielaziers.. (ieee eee 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0.35 8 
MIectriciansiee ee Geen Cee: 0 55 8 
Labourers): See ee eee ees 0 30 8 
Driver,horse andjcart); pen). o.. 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
‘Teamsters. Neoprene pane eee 0 30 8 
Motortruckidriverssnes oes 0°35 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Manicougan, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Lemieux & Roberge, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1985. Amount 
of contract, approximately $202,400.50. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths. eae nee teem ene $0 45 8 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Priiblrunners ese eee eee eee eee 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Drivers. ro 8.5 aaron ee 0 30 8 

Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 

Labourers. va epee en eee 0 30 8 

Powdermen®. 4c. 00 oe ane eee 0 40 8 

Fireman—stationary............... 0 35 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 

Pile driver'runners......-1..0..0 00. 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, X-cut saw, 

BUPET) ae ee nels are ee 0 374 8 





Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Notre-Dame du Lac, Témiscouata Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Jos. Cloutier & 
Omer Bouchard, Notre-Dame du Lac, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 5, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,078. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IBlacksmith: 22. 8 2.0. eee $0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Driverssa0ngsrt 2. eae ee see 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers.:...........:-. 0 35 8 
Labourers; ,. ao. AR eee 0 30 8 
Powdermients 3 Ais. a0 ae eee 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as: X-cut 
saw, broad-axe, hammer, adze, 
BUDO) eantin Saeco a ET ee 0 373 8 
Quarrymen ee. ee eee 0 35 8 
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Reconstruction of wharf at New Carlisle, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Japhet T. 
Langlois, Jos. M, Babin and André E. Michele, 
Port. Daniel Centre, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 12, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $45,491.58. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinistiv. Seok 52555. vos. $0 55 8 
Iblacksmaltheaaisernreveeeds «sss 5 sie « 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drillrunners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationery............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
WGADOUTERS Met ores tteh stoisdaitiecssx'sre':s 0 30 8 
PINOT Se eet CAME MIe <sysahed on besa 0 50 8 
Pie ArivenIUUners!....<...65%eectas 0 55 8 
Powdermeny nee so terete ees 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Drivers horse anc icart,..4). canoes 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
iDye Ness Sk. AR, ee eee 0 30 8 
MGtOntruck OTiVeRs..5 cod cae 66s 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
BOZO COLCA) 4 weiss sou eis cere ee ee 0 374 8 





Construction of an addition to the Labora- 
tory of Hygiene, Hull, PQ. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Ed. Brunet & Son, Hull, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 19, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $12,457 and unit prices 
for any additional work. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator......:.... $0 45 8 
Cementeninisnersym: ois den.. oo oe 0 55 8 
Stonemasonseat rect kee ee 0 90 8 
SLonecuLterse wre eee bocce cule 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0) 5 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Mastic floor layers:— 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders... 0 70 8 
Keottlemens.. cere er es co celselcitddals 0 60 8 
hachers,metaleee maces snaaet 0 60 8 
Plasterers semis c cee ato aa eee 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..............--: 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters 0 75 8 
PlSCtricianss 3s, ese ae Fd ech tel tarts 0 65 8 
TVADOUTELESs Laila se tevssees setts al eos 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
WITEVCTR tt et le ee a 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor trucka drivers ussecas ccs saa 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shal] not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Bagot- 
ville, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Santo 
F. Walters, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 4, 1985. Amount of contract, $13,385 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


.tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement finishersiii))... beso. secs: 0 50 8 
StONCANASONS Lee kon sa eb oe be 0 70 8 
SLOMeLCULLer arte Masts ses feel a 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 35 8 
Wapmersewmeval ey ewe tt. hal See 0 50 8 
Pela steronen wa tcns tone. 5 AU Moonie Se Ley 0 60 8 
iPiasterers) helpersy..; 6505. . ces 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
IB ISCUICLANS A ite n ce naks otk 0 55 8 
NG AIOUBET SaeeAls tha Allah site scenes ye 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 55 8 
Motor tnuck Griver.s.). see Uae 0 35 8 





; N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of the wharf at Anse du Cap, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Lewis Mahoney, Barachois West, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 80, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $48,530.67. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

MaGIInist caih ss fee hee ceee ee $0 55 8 

BB lacks thiaty. hii MM aoe lis aan 0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 

Drillrunner (machine)............. 0 40 8 

Firemen (stationary).............. 0 35 8 

Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 

ADOUPCrS ance h te: BRO Me eke baa cates 0 30 8 

DAMtOL Soe Ack hee dear le ae eit eeee 0 50 & 

Piledriver TUnNers! .. .cc05. os. een 0 55 8 

Powderimen!,; #4 Mss S023 oe ees 0 40 8 

Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 

Drivers (horses and cart).......... 0 45 8 

Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 

THePy auger) Ae es he ee 0 37% 8 
Acetylene or electrical welders..... 0 50 8 
IMOtOmiruck Arivert 2) 2..Vdee ek ender 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 135 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
esser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
a 
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Reconstruction of the wharf at Cap aux 
Meules, Magdalen Islands, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 3, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $71,022.75. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith ayaa ety veer ce $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners ............ 0 50 8 
Compressor operators...)......... 0 40 8 
Drill rumners (machine)...........- 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gas or electric...... 0 45 8 
THADOUTETS Aue See ae oy eee let lane 0 30 8 
PAANESTS Wickens aera ae Ue, UA Meo es 0 50 8 
Pile driver TUMNErS. crane eee 0 55 8 
PON CETITLE Te ice ts taal apdere ols rete 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Driver, horse and Gart,...2)..5...% 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TEATASTEES oh), WGA SIS Leroi: cant iee a 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers. 202). nee 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 45 8 
EUEVIE CECT BO Scls ae ited uenal ss del cab deetaees ae 0 65 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
BALZER le eee ae 0 374 8 





Construction of a public building at Dol- 
beau, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Armand 
Levesque, Roberval, PQ. Date of contract, 
October 2, 1935. 
$18,950 and unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


Amount of contract, 


tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement! finishers: fo, cea. 0 50 8 
DLONCIMASONS Pee oe. cis cd uieials ace woes 0 70 8 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
And limestone)e sen jon Wau eee 0 55 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Ornamenta] iron workers 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers......... Uae 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel 0 35 8 
Merrazzo layers nn cinces ue 0 50 8 
Marble'setters wy si cik ieee 0 70 8 
TTS BOC LOTS Hi nh aleists <a eRrae aa 0 70 8 
Mathers, metaly.2.2 24,2). eee 0 50 8 
Plasterengy a. disses ck see 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpersi.%./.0) bien ieck cee 0 35 8 
Painters and 'glaziers:..........0a08 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Blectricians awe oo a a 0 55 8 
SA DOULEEB Wiener. ou. Mia diet nee 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Motor trucks drivers sis sasdeia ee 0 35 8 


. Widening and strengthening the wharf at 
Havre Aubert, M.I. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Henri Lemieux, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $29,783.97. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted: in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
/ not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinists} (GG ab se aie ec me $0 55 8 
Blacksmith eect nie neues 0 45 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Carpenters and joimers............. 0 50 8 
Drill] runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 35 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gas............... 0 45 8 
PabOunetsy A weet iii widen sie ota 0 30 8 
Pamters: i.e me abisiecs Galera eee 0 50 8 
PileGriveL TUNNELS i eens mee eee 0 55 8 
Powdermenn aietanises aeeeeeeons 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Driver horse and Garte.caeae nes ae 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Teamsters): Ua. he aaa eee eee 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers...) eee ee 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, X-cut saw, 
Bilger) ee A An PN ae eae ec 0 373 8 


Extension to the pile wharf and reconstruc- 
tion of breastwork, Grande Entree, Magdalen 
Islands, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Lewis 
Mahoney, Barachois West, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 7, 1935. Amount of contract, 
approximately $17,801.30. A fair wages sched- 
ule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Machinists: a4 ee Gaui eee ere $0 55 8 

Blacksmith At be ie i nn ees 0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, adze, auger, X-cut 

Chg APE ON ik; LD Sted Uke) 0 374 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Teameterns.. 400m fh. ...4 eee 0 30 8 

Motortruck drivers...) ee 0 35 8 

Dri) lirunnerset mene.) aaa ae 0 40 8 

(Bostmoend ia eh weil cena lama 0 30 8 

EUR RO BD a ceneyt heeled cele coon aes 0 35 8 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 

ompressor operator............... 0 40 8 

Labourers.) 0. ef. + eee eee 0 30 8 





Back-filling an area behind the Harbour 
Commission wharf at Belleville, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Harry Smith, Belleville, Ont. 
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Date of contract, September 24, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,255.75. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Bilaelkcomithiewciaqray wets as $0 55 8 
BOVE A TAYE) Vora ate Pci ise er, Gee eA 0 40 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 
PD TSU UGA REESS Cet hope ee es Ree Une RET 0 50 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 
NGA DOUTOTS ci tt Se sees Mine Skate oid 0 40 8 
Motor truck operators.............. 0 45 8 
Powdermen: yb’. usnheaeniiecn. 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart.:.........%. 0 55 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
TEDIMIStERSE ... Mirela wet Bie ds Sa 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a steel hopper scow of 150 
yard capacity, at Sorel, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Manseau Shipyards Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $21,300.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Platersspe./ sep saeco yt ntatho tet. $0 55 8 
RIVetveLe errr ee ee dette coe 0 50 8 
Rivet holders. sarcea weed 0 40 8 
Fronj.eaulkers hes aici ecto onc decoy: 0 50 8 
Ship iitlersaenesen ts cee eens: 0 55 8 
Machinists. canseer ie niiccae fo kse oe es 0 50 8 
Blacks iglis tessa er ee alae es 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 
Tromamouldersipie sy so: seeeioearn 0 50 8 
Patternunakerssrer ao ero aloe cee. 0 55 8 
ShipsAGarpentersiva, a. etcaee sess 0 50 8 
Toftsmene ae tyto hee te fone fe stags 0 55 8 
PATA er sue: Tene era ay alos 0 45 8 
RIGS OTS Neuere et eens Guactaentt 0 45 8 
Tia pOuRSr Sih eH ieee i ape Bae het ee 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
"ODIMBLCTSIe hts tans oe eae ate 0 30 8 
Motoritrucl: driver: 5 acta sccliaoe’ 0 35 8 





Brick veneering the public building at Ash- 
craft, B.C. Name of contractors, J. Hodgson 
& Son, Ashcroft, B:C. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1935. Amount of contract, $4,650.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
@omient fimishers. 0). oie de cheer 0.55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Engineer, hoist—3 drum........... 0 75 8 
Engineer, hoist—1 and 2 drum..... 0 65 8 
Engineer, hoist—gas or electric..... 0 55 8 
PS CURICT ATS ein arene: wilh nraraidnctranii lien 0 75 8 
TIS WOUNCTAR cer een eel le eis ok cela 0 40 8 
at Wers=—wOOd Wi iii Sitios abc en oid Bes 0 65 8 
athers—metaly ee. oe dec celle nore 0 70 8 
SMiVesetcersens Mex wee aki chica oddone a 0 90 8 
Marble setters. ire 1) dec ce de aes 0 95 8 
Motor trucks drivers... 4. eden ae 0 45 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
IPISSUCLeLS Crane hte sane tiaies ab na ae 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 424 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
BtOnecuc versa OMAR ibiaiauy aie ulle ia: 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 75 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
PIRSAMIUSHOL has ee hake cco nbalalsbel sates 0 40 8 
Menmazzolayersyy, Mich wertyaatene 0 674 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
hours per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Renewal of Smithery roof at H.M.C. Dock- 
yard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. A. Lockley, Esquimalt, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 13, 1985. Amount of con- 
tractors $3,700.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cementiiinishersesird. oi sion. hee 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Fingineer, hoist—steam............ 0 75 8 
Engineer, hoist—gas or electric..... 0 60 8 
PMS GtMr GaN Suda. <\as, suo Mohan. 2 cihicn:s 0 75 8 
Wapourers4:..2o0s so peter eee 0 45 8 
Bathers—wO0G soci e a4 ore sd aiscne oo es 0 65 8 
NGA REES=—MEbEl oe. ise baie elie sce ae 0 70 8 
Trletsetters’. aus. seieheeee Rhee 0 90 8 
INIARIDIO IS TUGHS al tera leon ae Ole 8 0 95 8 
Motordtruck driver. ie eee 0 50 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... OVS 8 
Pamntensiandelaziers...4.....:06..+ 0 65 8 
IPISBtETORS he... Aton arated toe eae 0 90 8 
Plasterers’, helpers.s at SY. seine | 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
StOHSCUE TET Se. Reo te eee 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 85 8 
TRE RWISHOR (ee MAUNA OER, Re Re 0 45 8 
‘Terrazzolayersyic:w. : danaied aioe 0 673 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
hours per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Interior repairs to the public building at 
Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Knott & Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, August 22, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$8,100.00. A fair wages scchedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Cement/finishemyn: a2 o eee ne 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
Engineer, hoist—steam............ 0 75 8 
Engineer, boist—gas and electric... 0 50 8 
Meetricians:.pe Cnc: yee 0 75 8 
Wabourerss pies ea eae ts 0 45 8 
Lathers—wood................005. 0 65 8 
Lathers—metalot eo: w.cticde cents 0 70 8 
ITlesetbers anaes oe. cere ie 0 90 8 
Marble’ setters: it ce. sc acheter e 0 95 8 
Motoritruck a@rivers ee eerne eee 0 50 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plasterers, ene cibiclvac vace 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 424 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
MLONCCULECTS! etait ees oki cg ee 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 90 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Teamster sa: acs eee oe ae 0 45 8 
Ternazzoilayers ie sages o ae ee 0 674 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
ees per week, such lesser hours shal] not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Interior painting and repairs to public build- 
ing at Victoria, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs, J. J. Ross & Sons, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,500.00. The abovementioned fair 
wages schedule was also included in this con- 
tract. 

Repairs, renewals and painting at the 
Quarantine Station at Williams Head, B.C. 
Name of contractor, ‘Mr. L. G. Scott, Williams 
Head, B.C. Date of contract, August 21, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $3,970.00. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
cluded in this contract. 

Dredging work at Louisburg, N.S. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, October 2, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,112.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause above men- 
tioned was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging work at Port Severn, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Burke Towing & Salvage Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, August 
27, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,118.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
above mentioned was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging work at Sheet Harbour (West), 
N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging 


Co., Ltd. Date of contract, September 30, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately $7,- 
072.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
above mentioned was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging work at Havre au Bouche, Anti- 
gonish Co., NS. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 30, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,194.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause above mentioned was 
inserted in this contract. 

Dredging work in East River, Pictou Co., 
N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
September 20, 1985. Amount of contract, 
approximately $28,175.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Kingsville, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Adolphe Peltier, Riverside, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 18, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,020.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging in the Richelieu River, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, General Dredging Contractors, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 28, 1985. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $133,446.69. ‘The General Fain Wages 
Clause was inserted’ in the contract. 

Dredging in Baie Lavalliere, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Arthur Lachapelle, St. Fran- 
cois du Lac, PQ. (St. Francis Dredging Co.). 


_ Date of contract, September 5, 1935. Amount 


of contract, approximately $11,164.75. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted’ in the 
contract. 

Dredging work at Mahone Bay, NS. Name 
of contractors, Southern Salvage Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, September 
21, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,356.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work in Fraser River, New West- 
minster, B.C. Name of contractors, Gilley 
Bros., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1985. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,406.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at McGregor Bay, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. A. B. McLean 
& Sons, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 11, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $15,450.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Berthierville, PQ. Name 
of contractors, Southern Working Ltd., Mont- 
real, PQ. Date of contract, October 11, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,480.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 
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Dredging work at (1) Point Edward and (2) 

Sarnia, Ont. Name of contractors, The Wal- _‘ Goods contracted for Contractor 

laceburg Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd., Wallace- felt hats....0.0000.0.c eee. John B. Stetson Co. (Canada), 


burg, Ont. Date of contract, September 30, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately $9,- 
102.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Gagetown, N.B. 
Name of contractors; Murray & Gregory Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, October 
15, 1935. Amount of contract, $758. The “B” 
Labour Conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Amqui, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Cyrice Belanger, 
Amqui, P.Q. Date of contract, October 14, 
1935. Amount of contract, $645. The “B” 
Labour Conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Cannington, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Thos. A. Wil- 
son, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 23, 1985. Amount of contract, $1,200. The 
“B” Labour Conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Westport, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 21, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$1,175. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at St. Joseph 
d’Alma, P.Q. Name of contractors. The Cana- 
dian Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 8. 1935. 
Amount of contract, $988. The “B” Labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Royat CANADIAN Mounrtep Poricr 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the months of September and 
October, 1935, for various classes of manufac- 
tured goods, which contracts included in all 
cases the “B” labour conditions above re- 
ferred to:— 


Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
Suleiniond cara Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 


Black ankle boots............ Scott & McHale, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

BING BCLOON. Ge modes «c's cites. ce Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

IBEUSTCACS at mais oils uae Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Uniform caps, chevrons and|/Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 
badges. iP 


Wunnsee: DAS ea we mn aet ess Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Bilveclothieapsies: 4.6 24.250. use Scully Ltd., Montreal, 

Sam Brown equipment....... The Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Brown leather gloves......... Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Sat Tah reat Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
Underclothing Way ee os The ©: TLurnbull’'Co;) Litd.; 
Galt, Ont. 


Woollen socks 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts. in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Reconstruction of a portion of the discharge 
channel from. Waste Weir No. 1 of the Lachine 
Canal, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Atlas Construction Co., Ltd, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of ‘contract, October 9, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $25,850. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Comentainisherss... seer nae $0 50 8 
@arpentens, 1: eehak Mat oh. het 0 60 8 
Compressor air operator........... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—steam.... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer operator—gas...... 0 45 8 
TO GUMETUNHeT es. fee Me ccc e ee 0 45 8 
1D oR RAP eee MME a RS oe 125 8 
Winzontst helper Mens. Soe ols 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
1 ID) SS SIAR Rage Se SN oo roa gee 0 40 8 
Motor truck driversis4.c0eineec.k 0 45 8 
Hiremaan cy Se PAY Cd wee oe 0 50 8 
WADOUTETSA Hmteactetee vis cs A ew eprcstk 0 40 8 
Powderman...t: Se Se cin de acne va 0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 85 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 65 8 
Blaeksmiths ). ees ttc eee ee 0 60 8 





Construction of relieving platforms and 
filing at Government Elevator, Prescott, Ont. 
Name of contractors, George Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 9, 
1935. Amount of contract, $186,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Wa DOUrerse ies sa eee ee oc araee $0 35 8 
Pilevarivine crew acetone eee 0 40 8 
IREMTEM Ee hyn se Mee oleae eae 0 40 8 
Pile driving engineer............... 0 65 8 
GCarpentersu Wire. Nes ue) aa ee ee 0 60 8 
Hoist runners—steam.............. 0 65 8 
Hoist runners—gas...............5- 0 50 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 65 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
PS IACIESINT LS 2. anu een ae eR 0 55 8 
Machinists... wit trieie day Cmte 0 65 8 
Steam shovel operators............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel cranesman........... 0 65 8 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 55 8 
per month 
Dredre captains cee ey Meee 190 00 
Mredxe operators. ese eee ee: 150 00 
Dredge cranesmen................: 150 00 : 
IMredse fremansaicusouesek wees 60 00) | With 
Dredge, deckhands..4).sye.cnu cues 45 00 board. 
SER CAN PAIN «tC Meine eons a ela ae ee 150 00} 
Aibess caver ee reel cel) Hom SPR ator Oy Ll seen ie 140 00 
DUES ONSINGOR: waren aie MpRtaeee ace 140 00 
ADVE Th rea aaker cam eT APU EI Mk gl Nur het 60 00 
Pus ideckhandg Mian nun pfeil 45 00 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Removal and replacement of disintegrated 
concrete in Dam No. 1 of Trent Canal, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, Concrete 
Repairs of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 27, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $22,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract. as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Acetylene torch operator........... $0 55 8 
Blacksmith) (aes oh ene be 0 55 8 
Cement mixer operator—steam..... 0 65 8 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or 
ElSCUTICN elie: Miia A TUE Vi oe 0 45 8 
Cement gun operator............... 0 55 8 
Concrete finishenevnt so..2: anu. ee 0 55 8 
Carpentert 9) Arte 0) Uae es 0 60 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
BD) ah idereclae Woo IE hy A Sanna en CO nee 0 35 8 
Motor truck) driver#e. i)... 40... une 0 40 8 
ILectricl an’, cy, amen nmn te Cy) 0 65 8 
Hivemaan fick Ved hogan Reta NE, 0 40 8 
Drill runner—machine............. 0 45 8 
WA OUTETS.) Ween cee uke te MLe 0 35 8 
Rum prop orators me eee 0 45 8 
Sand blast operatorysuee se. cae 0 45 8 





Replacement of disintegrated concrete in 
the centre pier of the swing span of Dundas 
Street Bridge, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Concrete Repairs of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
27, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 


$8,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Acetylene torch operator........... $0 55 8 
Blacksmith aye nia eee, eee 0 55 8 
Cement mixer operator—steam..... 0 65 8 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or 
electric. (Oe OO ee 0 45 8 
Cement gun operator............... 0 55 8 
Coneretefinisherte eae nee 0 55 8 
Carpenter viii Qa h i sion ee gh.) 0 60 8 
Driver, horse and ¢art..9....4oun 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivergecd.t..) a eee eek. | 0 35 8 
Motor truck dnivietacw hones cee 0 40 8 
Hlectrician Wereces eee eee eee 0 65 8 
Pinem anys ee ene eae pean Atlee 0 40 8 
Drill runner—machine............. 0 45 8 
Labourers. keen eens 0 35 8 
Pump ODCEA TOR awe ie eee eee 0 45 8 
Sand blast operator................ 0 45 8 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


During the month of October, 1935, the 
Department of Finance awarded the following 
contracts covering the equipment require- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, pursuant to The Supplementary Public 
Works Construction Act 1935, all of which 
were subject to the “B”™” Labour Conditions 
above referred to:— 

(a) Contract for construction and delivery 
of five 444 type Locomotives, awarded on 
October 30th to the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

(b) Contract for the construction and de- 
livery of one 500-600 B.H.P. Diesel Electric 
Switching Locomotive, awarded on October 
s0th to Stone Franklin of Canada, Ltd. 

(c) Contract for the construction and de- 
livery of four Steel Baggage and Buffet Coach 
Frames, awarded on October 30th to National 
Steel Car Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

(d) Contract for the construction and de- 
livery of four Steel Mail and Express ‘Cars, 
awarded on October 30th to National Steel 
Car Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

(e) Contract. for construction and delivery 
of eight steel coach frames, awarded on Octo- 
ber 30th to National Steel Car Corporation, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


The Alberta Gazette of October announces 
the appointment of Dr. Victor Wallace 
Wright as chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Dr. Wright replaces Mr. 
Alex Ross who resigned recently from the 
Board Chairmanship. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the ma- 
jority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and the employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


Fort Frances, OnTario—A Saw Miu Pro- 
PRIETOR AND THE UNITED BrRoTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 
2558 (SAwWMILL WORKERS). 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported on page 1002 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from October 9, 1935, to May 1, 
1936, unless other arrangements are made just 
prior to the opening of the sawmill in the 
spring of 1936. Negotiations for a new agree- 
ment to commence 15 days before May 1, 1936. 

The jurisdiction of the union includes the 
sawmills, sorting chain, planing mill, lath yard, 
lumber yard, barn, sorting cap, boom, machine 
and blacksmith shops. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of membership in this union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Should 
exemptions be considered from the 8-hour day, 
the union will confer with the management 
and Government representatives, and the union 
agrees to abide by any decision so made. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Minimum wages: 30 cents per hour, 

Any grievances are to be reported to the 
management for adjustment. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA—-I‘wo NewspaPer Pups- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS Union, Locau No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1935, 
to May 26, 1937, except for the wage scale which 
may be opened up by either party on 30 days’ 
notice before May 26, 1936. If negotiations for 
a new agreement to follow this one fail, the 
matter will be referred to arbitration. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1933, page 649 with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours: not to exceed 6 hours on Saturday, 
alhoves the weekly hours remain at 45 per 
week. 


(Extra pay for being called back to work is 
50 cents. 

Wage rates are unchanged at 85 cents per 
hour for journeymen stereotypers for day work. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products’ 


Toronto, OntTArio—THE SHOE AND SLIPPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE SHOE AND LEATHER WORKERS’ 
INDUSTRIAL UNION oF CanapA, Loca No. 1. 


Agreement reached following the strike re- 
ported on page 1000 of this issue. Agreement to 
be in effect from October, 1935, to August 15, 
1936. Negotiations for a new agreement to 
commience 30 days before expiration date. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available, and any others employed are to join 
the union. The shop chairman and shop com- 
mittee as well as union officers to represent the 
workers in all negotiations with the Association 
or firm. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: after January 1, 1936, all overtime 
to be paid at time and one-quarter. 


Minimum wages in effect after January 1, 
1936: in all factories producing shoes below $2, 
skilled workers 55 cents per hour semi-skilled 
workers 40 cents; female workers, $12.50 per 
week; young unskilled male workers if em- 
ployed in the place of female help must receive 
the minimum wage as provided by the Mini- 
mum Wage Law for female workers. 

Minor adjustments in wages of under-paid 
workers to be made immediately on the signing 
of the agreement. The wages of workers re- 
ceiving more than the minimum rates not to 
be reduced. 

Not more than 10 per cent of the employees 
of any firm may be apprentices. 

Provision is made for the division of work 
during slack periods. 

Provision is also made for the adjustment of 
disputes through the union and employers, and 
if necessary through an impartial board. No 
strike or lockout pending negotiations. 

The agreement is subject to the introduction 
of any improved working conditions, the result 
of new legislation. 

Should the union sign any agreements with 
any other firm doing similar work, which pro- 
vide for a lower standard of conditions, such 
conditions will also apply to firms covered by 
this agreement. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG LaApIES’ GAR- 
MENT MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL LApIES’ GARMENT 
Workers’ UNION. 


The agreement covers the manufacture of 
cloaks, suits and garments. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 3, 
1935 to June 15, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. A shop 
chairman to be elected in each shop to deal 
with the manufacturer. The shop chairman 
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may collect dues. An authorized union repre- 
sentative to have access to the manufacturers 
to negotiate for employees. No discrimination 
to be shown by manufacturers against any 
union member on account of union activity or 
any previous strike activity. No discrimination 
to be shown by the union against any manu- 
facturer on account of past attitude to union 
matters. 

Hours: until June 15, 1936, 44 per week; 
during the next year, 42 per week. 

Wages of employees working at the time 
the agreement came into effect to be raised as 
follows: from October 3, 1935 to June 15, 1936, 
those receiving $10 per week and less an in- 
crease of 15 per cent, those receiving over $10 
and less than $20 an increase of 10 per cent, 
those receiving over $20 and $30 or less an in- 
crease of $1 per week. During the next year, 
adjustment in wages to be agreed upon between 
the union and the manufacturer. All employ- 
ment to be on a weekly basis. Wages of any 
new employees to be agreed upon between the 
union and the manufacturer. 

Overtime: straight time for the first eight 
hours overtime in any week, and time and one- 
quarter for any additional overtime. 

No further apprentices to be employed until 
all unemployed members of the union are ab- 
sorbed in the industry. 

During the slack season, work to be divided 
as equally as possible in the shop. 

No individual contracts to be made between 
a manufacturer and an employee. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the employer and the union to be referred to a 
chairman who is to be appointed jointly by the 
parties to act during the existence of the 
agreement. The decision of this chairman to 
be final and binding. For any violation of the 
agreement, the chairman may impose a fine. 
The manufacturers will not directly or in- 
directly give work to a contractor or sub-manu- 
facturer nor purchase any cloaks or suits from 
a manufacturer against whom the union is con- 
ducting a strike. 


Service: Recreational 


VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTRES IN BRITISH 
CotuMBiA—A CERTAIN Fium Corporation 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
THEATRICAL Stace EMpLoyers, Loca No. 
348 (PROJECTIONISTS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1935 to September 1, 1937. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1934, page 1063, with wage 
rates (which in most cases show increases of 
from 8 to 11 per cent) as in the following para- 
graph. 

The figure for wages is the amount paid per 
week to all the operators in each theatre, the 
number of operators reported being shown in 
brackets. In three theatres $208 (4 men), in 
one theatre $202 (4 men), in another theatre 
$160 (4 men), in another theatre $101 (2 men), 
in suburban theatres $75.80 (2 men), in all 
“Mountain” houses including Chilliwack, 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert $63 (2 men). 

Overtime: $1.45 per man per hour in three 
theatres, $1.40 per man per hour in all other 
theatres except “ Mountain ” houses where over- 
time rate is $1.20 per man per hour. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory | 
are summarized in the article beginning on 
page 1063 of this issue:— 


Barbers, Rouyn and Noranda. 

Printing Trades, Quebec. 

Furniture Workers, Province of Quebec. 

Men’s, Boys’, Girls’ and Children’s Clothing, 
Province of Quebec (Amendment). 

Barbers and MHairdressers, Three 
(Amendment). 

Glove takes, Province of Quebec (Amend- 
ment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (Amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Shawinigan and 
Grand’Mére (Amendment). 

Bakers, Quebec (Amendment). 


Rivers 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedule has been made bind- 
ing by Order in Council and the terms sum- 
marized in this issue in the article beginning 
on page 1065. 

Electricians, Windsor. 





The New Brunswick Gazette of October 9, 
announces the proclamation of the Act to 
provide old age pensions, effective from Sep- 
tember 20, 1935. The Act was passed in 1930 
and was to come into effect, upon proclamation. 
(Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1930, page 1153). 





Canada’s coal production in September 
totalled 1,123,453 tons as compared with 
975,932 tons in August and 1,305,798 tons in 
September, 1934. The September, 1930-1934 
average output was 1,129,305 tons. Produc- 
tion during September, 1935, consisted of 
799,416 tons of bituminous coal, 50,539 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal and 273,498 tons of 
lignite coal. 

Imports of coal into Canada in September 
were recorded at 1,427,277 tons; a year ago, 
1,593,859 tons were imported, while the 
average for the month during the past five 
years was 1,581,662 tons. The September 
anthracite coal importations were drawn from 
the following sources; Great Britain, 209,362 
tons; the United States, 122,316 tons; Ger- 
many, 382,067 tons; and French Indo-China, 
8,727 tons. The Canadian imports of 
bituminous coal included 996,398 tons from 
the United States, 57,865 tons from Great 
Britain, 55 tons from Esthonia and 1 ton 
from Alaska. Four hundred and eighty-six 
tons of lignite coal were imported from the 
United States during September. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebee include the extension to all em- 
ployees and employers in the same industry 
or business and in the same district, by 


Orders in Council, of three agreements 
which are summarized below and amend- 
ments to six other Orders in Council 
which are also noted below. Notices of 


application for changes in agreements already 
in effect under Orders in Council have ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette as fol- 
lows: barbers at Shawinigan Falls and Grand’- 
Mére in the issue of October 5; barbers at 
Quebec, shoe workers throughout the Province, 
building trades at Drummondville, plumbers 
and electricians at Quebec and ornamental iron 
and bronze workers at Quebec in the issue 
of October 19; barbers at Montreal, painters 
at Quebec, and bakers at Three Rivers in 
the issue of October 26; bakers at Montreal 
in the issue of November 2. A correction to 
the application for a change in the Order in 
Council for barbers at Montreal was made 
in the issue of November 2. Notices of appli- 
cation for the extension of an agreement 
affecting barbers and hairdressers at St. Johns 
and Iberville appeared in the issue of October 
5, and for the extension of an agreement affect- 
ing barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield in 
the issue of October 19. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lapour Gazerrr, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act. applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 


passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 
contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazette beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the 
issue of the Lasour GazerTe for July, 1935, the 
terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 


BarBers, Rouyn AND Noranpa—An Order 
in Council, approved October 3 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette October 5, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between L’Union des Maitres-Barbiers de 
Rouyn et Noranda (The Master Barbers’ 
Union of Rouyn and Noranda) and Le Syndi- 
cat des Compagnons-Barbiers de Rouyn et 
Noranda (The Journeymen Barbers’ Union of 
Rouyn and Noranda). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
towns of Rouyn and Noranda and the township 
of Rouyn. 


The agreement is in effect from October 5, 
1935, to October 4, 1938 and after that date 
until a new agreement comes into force. With 
the consent of both parties, the Joint Com- 
mittee may however make any amendment in 
the interest of the trade. 

Hours: 57 per week. 


Minimum wage rates for journeymen barbers: 
from May 1 to October 31, $15 per week plus 
a commission of 50 per cent on receipts over 
$25 per week taken in by the journeyman 
during the week; from November 1 to April 30, 
$12 per week plus a commission of 65 per cent 
on all receipts over $20. Minimum daily rates 
are also specified for extra employees and 
minimum piece rates for work done by the job. 
If employer boards an employee, not more than 
$2 per week for lodging or $4 per week for 
board may be charged. No object of any value 
which might serve to lower the minimum rates 
is to be given to a customer. A master barber 
or hairdresser may not lease one or more 
chairs to a journeyman barber or male or 
female hairdresser or to another master barber, 
male or female hairdresser. Journeymen, who 
due to advanced age or infirmity cannot give 
ordinary service, may have their case referred 
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to the Joint Committee who may revise the 
wage scale for such worker. 

Wages for female hairdressers to be in 
accordance with the Minimum Wage Board 
regulation. 

The Joint Committee to be comprised of 
three master barbers, including one from 
Noranda, and of two journeymen, this Com- 
mittee to be chosen by the interested parties 
at_a general meeting. 

No strike or lockout to be declared unless 
all conciliation measures have been exhausted. 

PrIntING TRADES, QueBec.—An Order in 
Council, approved October 3, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette October 5, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement (as 
amended following objections) between L’As- 
sociation des Maitres—Imprimeurs et Editeurs 
de la cité et du district de Québec, Inc. (The 
Association of Master Printers and Publishers 
of the city and district of Quebec) and 
L’Union Typographique de Québec No. 302 
(The Typographical Union of Quebee No. 302), 
L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs de Québec 
No. 152 (The Union of Pressmen and Stereo- 
typers of Quebec No. 152), L’Union Catho- 
lique des Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec 
(The Catholic Union of Printers and Book- 
binders of Quebec), International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders (Quebec No. 152). 


_ The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce and 
Montmagny. 


The agreement is to be in effect from 
October 5, 1935, to August 15, 1936 and for 
another year unless cancelled by either party. 

The agreement is similar to the one 
previously in force under Order in Council 
‘which was published in the LAagsour GAZETTE, 
October, 1934, page 911, with correction in 
the issue of November, 1934, page 1005, with 
the following changes: 

A journeyman’s certificate of competency 
may now be obtained from a labour union 
which is a party to the agreement or from 
the Board of Examiners approved by the 
Joint Committee, 

Minor changes are made in the calculation 
of the number of apprentices allowed. 

For work on nonautomatic platen presses, 
the proportion allowed is three apprentices 
per journeyman. The wage rates for journey- 
men pressmen on these presses is $18 per. week 
for day work and $20 for night work. 

(The wage rates for all other journeymen 
typographers, pressmen, stereotypers or book- 
binders are unchanged at $25 per week for 
day work and $27 for night work.) 

Women workers are governed by this agree- 
ment, but must in no case be paid lower wage 
rates than those specified by the Minimum 
Wage Board. 

The printing service of a manufacturing 
establishment not belonging to the printing 
industry proper, is governed by this Order 
with the exception of the clauses relating to 
the proportion between apprentices and 
journeymen. 


FuRNITURE WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, approved October 31, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
November 2, makes obligatory the terms of 


an agreement (as amended following objec- 
tions) between L’Association des Manufac- 
turiers de Meubles de la Province de Québec 
(The Association of Furniture Manufacturers 
of the Province of Quebec) representing six 
named manufacturers, and Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique National des Travailleurs de Meubles de 
Victoriaville, Que. (The National Catholic 
Union of Furniture Workers of Victoriaville, 
Quebec) and L’Association des Employés de 
J. W. Kilgour and Brothers Limited de Beau- 
harnois, Que. (The Association of Employees 
of J. W. Kilgour and Brothers, Limited, of 
Beauharnois, Quebec). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Province of Quebee and is divided into three 
zones: Zone JI is the Island of Montreal, 
Zone II is the province with the exceptions 
of Zones I and III; Zone III is the County 
of Chicoutimi and the municipalities whose 
population is less than 3,000, but not including 
establishments which employ more than 50 
workers. 

The industrial jurisdiction comprises ‘the 
manufacture of specified dining room furniture, 
bedroom furniture, living room furniture, 
kitchen and breakfast room furniture, office 
furniture, school furniture, restaurant and 
tavern room furniture, lawn and porch chairs 
and tables made of wood, and other specified 
wooden articles. 

The agreement is in effect from November 2, 
1935 until August 31, 1936. 

Minimum wages per hour for labourers over 
21 years: 25 cents per hour in Zone I, .22 
cents in Zone II and 20 cents in Zone III; 
but higher wages being paid workmen at the 
time the agreement was made must not be 
reduced during the existence of the agreement. 
Wages for boys of 16 years and over are: 12 
cents per hour during first year, 14 cents 
second year, 16 cents third year, 18 cents fourth 
year and 20 cents fifth year. Minimum wages 
for female employees: 16 cents per hour. The 
number of employees under 21 years of age 
must never exceed 25 per cent of the whole 
staff in establishments employing an average 
of 50 workmen, or 50 per cent of the whole 
staff in establishments employing less than 50 
workmen. Workmen suffering from any in- 
firmity or whose working capacity is reduced 
must receive a wage of at least 80 per cent 
of the rate fixed for men over 21 years, but 
the number of such employees must never 
exceed 5 per cent of the whole staff. 

A Joint Committee to be formed and to be 
charged with enforcement of the agreement 
under the provision of the Act. This com- 
mittee to be formed of four representatives of 
the association of employees ard four repre- 
sentatives of employers. 


Men’s, Boys’, Girts’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH- 
ING, PROvINCE oF QuUEBEC—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved October 3 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette October 5 amends the 
original Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, page 238, with 
amendments in Lasour Gazerrr, April, page 
323, and August, page 733) by including girls’ 
clothing up to the size for the age of 14 years 
in the section dealing with wage rates and 
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hours in children’s clothing manufacturing 
(Lasour Gazerrr, August, page 733), providing 
that such girls’ clothing is made entirely by 
the same method of production as clothing for 
the two sexes, is not made by an employer 
principally engaged in the women’s cloak, suit 
and skirt industry and provided such girls’ 
clothing is not made directly or indirectly for 
the purpose of evading the agreement in the 
cloak and suit industry. 


BARBERS AND HiatRDRESSERS, THREE RIvers.— 
An Order in Council approved October 10 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette Oc- 
tober 19; amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil (Lasour Gazerre, July, page 631) by 
changing one of the piece rates. 


GLove Makers, PRovINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved October 17 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette Oc- 
tober 19, amends the original Order in Council 
for this industry (Lasour Gazerrn, May, page 
421) by the adidition of piece rates for certain 
further operations. 


Bumping Trapes, MontrreaL—An Order in 
Council, approved October 25 andi published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette October 26 
amends the Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour 'GAzETTE, May, page 424, with changes 
noted in June, page 582, and September, 
page 869) by the inclusion of structural iron 
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work. This includes fabrication work of any 
description done in the field, and such work 
is to be done under the following conditions: 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: Steel erectors on structural 
and plate and tank works, including assemblers, 
riveting gangs (heaters, stickers-in, holders-on 
and riveters) burners, caulkers, welders, 
signallers and drillers, locomotive crane and 
derrick car operators, hoist runners, 65 cents; 
compressor men 60 cents; men employed in, 
swinging derricks, plumbing (lining up) bolt- 
ing, structural steel painting and bull gang, 
50 cents. 

BarBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHAWINIGAN AND 
GRANDMERE—An Order in Council approved 
October 81 and published in the Quebec 
Offical Gazette, November 2, amends the 
original Order in Council for these trades 
(Lasour ‘Gazerte, August, page 732) by in- 
cluding in, the territorial jurisdiction, in addh- 
tion to the town of the Shawinigan and 
Grandmere, the territory lying five miles out- 
side the limits of these towns, as well. 


Sundays and 


Bakers, Quesec.——An Order in Council, ap- 
proved October 31 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 2, amends the 
Order in Council for this industry (Larour 
GazettE, February, page 148 and June, page 


531) by the addition of one bakery to the 


names of the firms who were parties to the 
agreement. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 534, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and _ to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient. representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the ‘Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 


months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board ‘has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act andi of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerrr, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 
ELEcTRICIANS, W1inpsor—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated October 17, and published in the 
Ontario Gazette, October 19, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on all 
those engaged in the electrical repair and 
construction industry in a zone which includes 
the City of ‘Windsor and the surrounding 
district. which is defined in the Order in Coun- 
cil. The schedule does not apply to électricians 
working on assembling, testing, inspecting, re- 
building and repairing of any electrical 
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motors or household appliances when dione 


in licensed! electrical repair shops. 


The schedule is in effect from October 29, 
1935, until October 3, 1936. 
Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. When two 


or three shifts per day are worked and when 
the overtime shifts equal at least 662 per cent 
of the regular shift, 8 hours pay will be given 
for 7 hours work. No work on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays except in emergencies. 
Overtime and all work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, double time. 
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Hmergency work on Saturday morning may be 
done at straight time. 

Wages for. journeymen electricians: $1 per 
hour. All work contracted for and accepted 
prior to October 3, 1935, of which due notice 
has been given to the Board on or before 
November 5, 1935; may be completed at a rate 
to be approved by the Board. The Board may 
set a lower wage rate for aged or handicapped 
workers. 


Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. One apprentice to be 
allowed to every three journeymen in the shop. 


AGREEMENTS RESPECTING WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN COAL MINES IN CANADA 


During September and October a number of 
coal mining operators in the district about 
Drumheller, Alberta, signed amendments to 
previous agreements with the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, (LaBour 
Gazerre, October, 1935, p. 888) following a 
report by a Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (Lasour Gazertn, September, 1935, 
p. 804). The Board had recommended a five 
per cent increase in wages, whereas the miners 
had proposed the restoration of the 19382 wage 
scale with an increase of twelve and one-half 
per cent. The wage scale had been reduced :n 
1933 by twelve and one-half per cent for con- 
tract miners and by ten per cent for men on 
day wages (Lasour Gazetrrr, May, 1933, p. 
549). The new agreements are to be in effect 
‘until terminated by one month’s notice given 
prior to March 31 in any year. A strike 
occurred in three of the mines involved in the 
dispute dealt with by the Board, commencing 
on September 4, but the operator of one mine 
agreed to the increase by September 13 and 
that of the others by October 4. A number of 
other mine operators in the district, not parties 
to the dispute before the Board, signed similar 
agreements from time to time so that the new 
wage scale has been adopted generally 
throughout the district. This scale provides 
for surface labourers a rate of $4.20 per day, 
for underground labourers $441 and a 
minimum day rate for miners of $5.25, as com- 
pared with $4.00, $420 and $5.00 in effect 
since April, 1933. 

During September wage rates in coal mines 
in the neighbouring district of East Coulee 
were increased by five per cent. 

In the Edmonton district the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, had applied 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the operators having refused an increase 
in wages proposed by the miners when the 
agreement with the union, in effect since 1933, 
expired on March 31, 1985. As a result 


of conferences with the western representative 
of the Department from time to time it was 
agreed in July that further conferences would 
be held when the Board dealing with the 
dispute in the Drumheller district had made 
its report (Lasour Gazette, August, 1935, p. 
719). During September as a result of such 
conferences an agreement was reached, to be 
in effect from October 15, 1935, to March 31, 
1937, providing for a five per cent increase in 
wages. The rate for surface labourers is $3.20 
per day, underground. labourers $3.36, and the 
minimum day rate for miners of $4.20, as 
compared with $3.13, $3.49 and $4.00 respect- 
ively since 1938. 

In the coal mining districts in southern and 
western Alberta and in south eastern British 
Columbia, where bituminous or steam coal 
chiefly is mined, the agreements between the 
operators and the local unions or committees 
of employees have been renewed from time to 
time with little change since 1926. 

In Vancouver Island, on the coast of British 
Columbia, the agreements between the opera- 
tors and committees of employees also have 
been renewed from time to time with little 
change since 1925 except that the agreement 
with one operator was terminated by a dispute 
involving a cessation of work from August 7 
to August 12, 1985. Work was resumed under 
the same wages and working conditions as 
before (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1935, p 
819). A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion has been appointed to deal with a dis- 
pute arising out of conditions following the 
cessation of work. 

In British Columbia and Alberta all coal 
mines are operated on the eight hour day. 


In Nova Scotia the agreements between the 
principal coal mine operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America were renewed 
during February and March, until January 
31, 1936, with a five per cent increase in 
wages. The rate for surface and underground 
labourers was increased from $3.25 per day to 
$3.40 and the minimum rate for miners from 
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$3.74 to $3.93. The hours of work for such 
surface employees as were not already on the 
eight hour day were reduced from eight and 
one-half hours to eight hours per day. For 
the collieries at Stellarton and Thorburn, 
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(in receivership), the rate for labourers is 
$3.00 and for miners $3.45. For the collieries 
at Sydney Mines (also in receivership), a 
schedule of wages was put into effect providing 
for a rate of $3.15 for labourers and $3.52 for 
miners. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Number, 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slightly upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being higher, the former 
mainly because of the higher cost of foods 
though fuel and rent also showed slight in- 
creases, and the latter due in large part to 
higher prices for eggs, butter, non-ferrous 
metals, raw cotton and raw silk, raw rubber 
and milled products. 
. The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $7.93 at the beginning of: October 
as compared with $7.74 for September; $7.54 
for October, 1934; $11.68 for October, 1929; 
$11.48 for October, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $7.99 for October, 
1914. The greatest advances during the month 
occurred in the cost of eggs, butter and 
potatoes with smaller increases in lard, flour, 
veal, salt pork, cheese and rolled oats. Slight 
declines were recorded in the cost of beef, 
mutton, fresh pork, evaporated apples and 
sugar. In fuel, both anthracite and bituminous 
coal showed small increases, while wood was 
practically umchanged. Rent was upward, 
there being increases in several localities. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $16.42 at the begin- 
ning of October as compared with $16.16 for 
September; $15.96 for October, 1934; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.96 for October, 1929; $21.14 for October, 
1926; $22.01 for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1448 for 
October, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 has been 
upward during the last three months, the in- 
crease in this period being 24 per cent. The 
index for October was 73:1 as compared with 
72°3 for September; 71-4 for October, 1934; 
63:5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 96°8 for October, 1929; 98-1 
for October, 1926; 99-6 for October, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak) : and 
66:8 for October, 1914. 

7226—7 


In the grouping according to origin five of 
the eight main groups advanced, the greatest 
gains occurring in the Vegetable Products 
group, mainly because of higher prices for 
flour and milled products, vegetable oils and 
in vegetables; the Animals and their Products 
group, because of increases in hides and skins, 
leather, butter and eggs; and in the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, because of increases in 
antimony, copper and in lead and _ zine 
products. In the grouping according to purpose, 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods both 
advanced, the former because of increases in 
foods and the latter because of higher prices 
for certain manufacturers’ materials, chiefly 
those for the furs and leather goods’ industries 
and for the metal working industries. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses im sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LaBour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
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ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the gtems included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935*° 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








| Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
a Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
igh 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 bree 173 161 
Dee. 1922 142 NOTE 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934.... 106 148 129 113 156 125 
ay 1934.... 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934.... 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934.... 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 TZ 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 19385 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
ay 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 


“The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 

Beef prices were again lower, sirloin being 
down from an average price of 24:6 cents 
per pound in September to 23-7 cents in 
October, and rib roast from 18-1 cents per 
pound to 17:3 cents. Veal advanced from an 
average price of 12-8 cents per pound to 
13-2 cents. Fresh pork was down in many 
localities, particularly in Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. The Dominion average 
price fell from 23-1 cents per pound to 22-7 
cents. The price of lard was higher in: most 
cities, the Dominion average being 18 cents 
per pound as compared with 17-2 cents in 
September and 14-5 cents in October, 1934. 

Prices for eggs were again generally higher, 
fresh being up in the average from 31-2 

(Continued on page 1076) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN | 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 




























Commodities | Quan- 


(t) | (t) | 1910 | 1913 | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct.} Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. ‘ : , : ; : 
gees iodo bibs c ct.| Oct.| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct 


1914 | 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922} 1926 | 1928 | 1929} 1930] 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


————_$| —____} __ a SE EE Pe) ee at 





© 


Beef, sirloin...] 2 lbs 





C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C; Ce ‘ Bs : c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc: C: 

-| 27-2] 30-4) 37-6) 44-4] 50-2!) 76-2] 80-2) 60-8] 58-2) 59-0) 71-8] 72-8] 68-0] 54-6] 41-8] 42-4] 49-2] 47-4 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 54-2) 50-4] 33-4] 31-8] 31-8] 43-4] 45-4] 40-4] 27-4] 22-0] 22-2! 25-6] 25-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-1! 28-0] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 19-9] 23-9! 24-9] 22-8! 16-41 11-5] 11-8] 12-8] 13-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 29-3] 31-0] 31-0] 28-2] 23-0] 17-9] 18-5] 21-1] 20-8 
Rorks Jere anon 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-4] 38-0} 42-3] 31-5] 30-0) 30-8] 31-0) 31-4] 29-8] 20-0] 17-2] 20-5] 23-1] 22-7 
Se eae 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 38-0] 70-0] 74-4] 57-2] 53-8] 56-6] 55-0] 55-4] 54-2] 40-4] 31-6] 38-6] 40-2] 41-0 
acon, break- 

BS Us dh sesterses “| 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24:7] 26-9] 51-1) 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 44-4] 42-5] 40-9] 39-8} 26-0] 21-3] 36-2] 31-8] 31-8 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4} 74-2] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 49-0) 45-8] 43-4] 42-2] 26-6] 26-2] 29-0] 34-41 36-0 
FKggs, fresh....] 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3} 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0] 50-7) 41-7| 49-8] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7] 39-4] 29-2] 32-6] 31-2] 35-8 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4} 28-4} 28-1) 31-5) 55-0) 68-3] 46-6) 37-4) 44-3) 45-6) 45-1) 38-0] 27-5] 22-7] 27-3] 26-4] 30-1 
Mal? e833 :---| 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 54-0) 75-6] 92-4) 80-4) 69-6) 69-6] 72-6) 74-4] 72-0) 63-6] 57-0] 60-0] 60-6] 61-2 
peer dairy.}| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 59-0]101-2/125-8] 81-2] 76-8] 75-4] 85-6! 85-2! 69-6! 46-6] 42-2] 43-4] 43-6] 47-0 

utter, cream- 

yA ee GeAR Rais | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7) 55-7! 69-1) 46-8) 43-0) 41-2) 47-4) 46-9) 38-7) 26-8] 24-2] 24-6) 25-4) 27-1 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-0] 33-3] 41-2) 35-4/§27-6/§30-6/§33-8]§33-0]§30-7|§22-91§19-7]§19-8]§19-6]§19-9 
Cheese, new... 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 31-4] 38-6] 32-0/§27-6/§30-6) 33-8] §33-0|§30-7|§22-9]§19-7|§19-8]§19-6]§19-9 
Bread.........]15 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 67-5)118-5)144-0)118-5)102-0/114-0}115-5|120-0}106-5] 91-5] 88-5} 88-5] 88-5] 88-5 
Flour, family.j10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0} 38-0} 69-0} 80-0) 58-0)§45-0)/§53-0)§51-0)§54-0/§43 -0|§30- 0] §33-0]§34-0}§33-0]§34-0 
Rolled Oats...)| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5) 21-0} 22-0] 25-0) 40-5} 42-5} 30-5) 28-0} 29-0] 31-5) 32-0] 29-5] 24-0) 25-5] 25-5] 26-0) 26-5 
pe eae 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 24-6] 33-2] 18-6)§21-21§22-0}$20-8| §20-6}§20-2)]§18-0)/§16-2]§16-2]§15-81§15-8 

eans, hand- 
fale meee Ye 8-61 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6) 33-2) 23-4] 17-4] 17-4] 15-6) 19-0] 23-6] 18-4] 11-21 9-0] 9-4] 10-4] 10-6 

pples,evapor- 
oi gn Poem es 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 18-7) 23-1) 29-2] 21-6) 23-9] 20-4] 21-5) 21-3} 20-6] 17-0} 15-1] 15-4] 15-9] 15-6 
runes, med- 
eget oe “ 1 11-5| 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 18-2) 18-8) 27-4) 18-2) 19-6} 15-7} 13-6} 14-6] 14-8} 11-9} 12-1] 12-9] 12-1] 12-1 
ugar, granula- 

Ce eer Bae “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 31-2] 48-8) 86-4] 41-2) 34-8] 31-6] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 32-0] 26-4] 25-6] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8} 11-0) 14-0) 22-4] 40-8] 19-6} 16-4) 15-0] 14-6] 13-8] 12-4] 11-8! 15-4] 13-0] 12-6] 12-2 
Tea, black.....] 4 “ 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9 +9) 15-5] 16-4] 13-6)}§14-6]$18-0)§17-8)§17-6|§14- 7] §13- 4) §10- 6] §13-3]§13-1]§13- 
Tea, green.....} 4 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-8) 17-0} 15-1/§14-6]§18-0]§17-8)§17-6)§14- 3:4/§10-6]§13-31§13-1/§13-0 
Coles) case k + aS 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4} 10-0] 11-5) 15-1) 13-5) 18-4] 15-3] 15-2) 15-1) 13-8] 11-9] 9-9} 9-7] 9-3] 9-3 
Potatoes.......] 4 bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 35-3) 71-3) 69-4] 64-4) 40-4] 61-9] 42-8) 73-8) 49-3) 26-7] 41-1] 29-2] 33-1] 36-6 
Vinegar........|4eqt. 7 7 7 8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-0) -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 9 9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AlfFoods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-99)13-54/15-83/11-48/10-23/10-93)11-28)11-68]10-32) 7-84] 7-24) 7-54) 7-74] 7-93 


Starch,laundry} 3 lb. 


Coal, anthra- 
GLbe Pk ae seek: Vg ton 

Coal, bitumin- 
“cs 





——— | | ff T_T 


ous 
Wood, hard....|“ ed. 
Wood, sofit-2...|% = 


31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 37-8] 62-6] 90-7) 73-5) 77-0) 63-3) 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 60-7] 57-6] 58-3] 58-0] 58-4 
32-5] 35-3] 38-8} 42-5) 42-6] 76-9] 83-7) 83-6] 80-3] 75-5) 75-0) 76-2) 76-0) 70-9) 59-6) 59-9] 60-8] 60-8 
22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-5) 58-8) 66-1) 61-1) 59-4) 55-9) 55-4] 54-4) 54-3) 52-9) 45-7) 45-8) 45-3) 45-1 




















Coal oul? sae: . lgal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 24-1) 27-4) 39-8) 31-9} 31-0) 31-5) 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-7) 27-4) 27-6) 27-0! 27-3 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lights ose tie 2 1-50! 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 3-05) 4-06) 3-60] 3-64) 3-32] 3-26) 3-26] 3-24] 3-12] 2-84) 2-86] 2-8i| 2-83 | 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ q $ $ 
Rent.cs% o> 1 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4:05] 4-75) 4-55} 4-85] 6-52] 6-89] 6-96] 6-85] 6-95) 6-98) 7-07) 6-87; 5-66) 5-52] 5-57] 5-63 
{iTotals. 6: |). 2). 9-37|10-50|12-79|14-02|14-48|21 -48| 26-46|22-01|20-87|21- 14|21-52121 96] 20-68]17-86|15-78|15-96|16-16|16-42 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-70)13-78)16-21)11-75)10-42)10-99}11-16)11-68)10-60] 8-30} 7-38] 7-76] 7-91] 8-07 
Prince Ed. Island....}| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-74}11-90)14-05]10-46] 9-11]10-27| 9-92]10-24] 9-84] 7-93] 6-92! 7-20) 7-49] 7-56 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-66]13-26}15-51/11-59)]10-14/10-96)10-99]11-60)10-57| 8-15] 7-46] 7-64] 7-99] 8-06 
Qyebesii xc sar - elo sete: 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-41/13-19114-96]10-81] 9-75]10-09]10-47|10-63} 9-63] 7-30] 6-54] 6-87| 7-02] 7-27 
ONGATION eee ok cle Sees 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20! 7-78)13-58)15-75}11-48]10-14)11-00/11-31]11-65]10-34] 7-78] 7-29] 7-641 7-79] 8-05 
Manitoba jon vs. cares 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36)12-84/16-34]10-79) 9-72/10-29110-92]11-51] 9-66] 7-33) 6-75) 7-16] 7-54] 7-48 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25} 8-63}13-51]16-09}11-21] 9-95)10-84)11-45)12-02}10-06] 7-39] 6-84] 7-27] 7-28] 7-43 
Alber tala om week ts 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-38]13-27/15-70)11-09] 9-77|10-77/11-48]12-00]10-08] 7-46] 7-00] 7-28) 7-41] 7-53 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-35}14-39]16-83])12-50)11-61/11-89]12-35)12-88]11-30] 8-84] 8-17] 8-33] 8-66] 8-72 


ag 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. h , 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


7226—74 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Beef Pork Bacon 
Fre! bess a 3 BS = 3 =] oS 
LOCALITY Dr Sips be > Git a iS 
oe ee ean ee : 5g we | ee a ee a 
eee as | Sct cl | aus 2s | 8ils| a3 | ac | oc 
am a og t= aloe! oie a gam ad ® 4 -® 
£5) 28) 08] 88] 68] ge gS |252| $3 | $4 | Ge 
a d = ha 
BS Vea le | > & at 9 ea se 
cents |cents {cents |cents |cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 93-7 | 19-4 ] 17-3 | 12-7 | 10-2 13-2 . 22°%¢ 20-5 31-8 35-2 53-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-8 | 19-6 | 16-7 | 13-1 | 10-8 11-3 . 21-7 21-1 29-8 32:8 50-4 
1 -—Svdney..)\. evieeierelewsclete ee 25-6 | 21-7 | 17-2 | 16 12-6 11 : 23-4 20 80-2 31-8 46-8 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 17-5 | 13-5 | 10 10 22-5 20-8 29-7 33-1 51-2 
BSA mhersty. Uke mete er ae 20 15 13 1 A OO Neal FB 26 sete 20 19-7 30 33-2 47-5 
Ae Halifaxs i.e isculetie saree 24-5 | 18-1 | 18-8 | 12-2 | 11-3 10-5 24 20-3 29-6 33-1 52-6 
Bo Windsoreeten cee leoiee ete 25 18 15 12 10 15 20 22 28-6 31-4 49-5 
ed Pairs co Sacks Gemh oes 24 20 16-5 | 12 10 10 20 24 30-7 34 54-7 
7—P KE .I.—Charlottetown | 22-7 | 19-7 | 17-8 | 14-2 | 11-8 11-0 26-0 20-5 30-2 32°79 52-0 
New Brunswick (average). .| 26-1 | 19-3 | 18-8 | 13-2 | 10-5 10-8 22°8 21-2 30-5 34-0 54-4 
8—Moncton.....0..c.e2.0- . 18 15-5 | 12-5 | 10-2 11:5 21-7 19-9 31-3 35-4 51 
O— Saint JONI. sls sicwres cree . 18-5 | 18-1 | 13 10-6 9 22-5 20-6 28 32°8 54-5 
10—Fredericton............ . 20-6 | 20-5 | 13-2 | 11-2 12 24-2 20-7 32-7 35:3 55°6 
V1 —-Bathurstis Gece oui einiessisicl= 20 21 14 1 KCA Ene MERRIE cpio ble 079 ete 23-4 30 32-6 56-3 
Quebec (average)........... : 18-1 | 17-8 | 11-9 | 8-0 19-7 18-5 18-9 30-3 33°9 55-2 
12—Quebee.......-.-eeeeees : 18-2 | 15-9 | 12-4 7-6 11-6 17-4 18-3 29-8 34-1 47-7 
13—Three Rivers.. . 18-1 | 18-9 | 12-2 7-6 10-5 18-1 16-6 32-2 35 54-9 
14—Sherbrooke.....-.:.... 20 21-8 | 14-5 9-2 10-8 18-6 19-7 29 30-7 54-8 
15—Sorel..... Pepe rane 3) Reece 17-5 | 17-5 | 11-5 8-7 G 17-5 18 82-5 40 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... : 14-7 | 14-2 | 10-2 6-9 13-9 15-5 16-8 31-8 33-9 54-1 
17—St. Johns........--+.-+- 2 ert ligien el be: 8 14-3 20 17-5 28-3 32-2 56-2 
18—Thetford Mines.........]...... 15 12 10 6 10 16 PARRY IO Os. 4 PORN Nice cheered Ig OB FRAN cs 
19-— Montreal ciaeeia's <e 23-8 | 18-5 | 21-3 | 11-1 8-6 9- 20-5 19-9 28-6 32-2 56-4 
Df) eB ELe uc lericte arena eeoherer eats 23-6 | 19-3 | 20-7 | 13-3 9-4 9: 22-9 21-2 30-5 32-8 57-1 
Ontario (average)............ 24-9 | 29-8 | 18-2 | 13-9 | 11-3 15- 24-1 21-0 31-8 34-8 54-5 
= OLCAWAY aoe ete cae 25-1 | 19-3 | 20-3 | 14 9-7 14 22-3 20-1 31-8 34-2 56-1 
99 Brock villews saetaeetcei: eke 97-5} 238-1 1 20 13-3 | 10-4 12- Be, 19-7 29-9 32-2 53-9 
B= Kingston. 2s se seecle os ae 25 20 19-3 | 14 9-9 12-5 24 19-7 30-1 33:8 52-9 
DA Belleville. |asicsileels ee siets 20-2 } 16-3 | 17-5 | 12-2 | 10-7 16 22-9 19-3 32-2 33°38 53-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 24-2 | 20 17-7 | 13-2 | 10-1 14-8 24 20 31-1 33-1 52-1 
DG OSHAWAN estate eit aie ene a1 MG) yet LA Br ila leoy es \enewr st arotons 23 19-5 31 34-2 54-8 
97 OCR HA os slp aesige sade OO aod Lacayiilaee |) ldo 17-7 25-7 23-3 31-2 33-8 53-6 
SR Toronto. osccer ous 27-2 | 22-1 | 20-7 | 13-8 | 12-7 15-4 23-8 227, 33°4 37-9 56-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26:5 | 21-7 | 17-5 |:15-2 | 12 17-7 25 18-7 32-7 36-3 54-8 
380—St. Catharines..........| 24 20-6 | 16-8 | 18-9 | 10-1 16-9 26-3 19 30-5 33-2 54-3 
Qt Pia mtlcon ). sce sectesr cole 25-2 | 21-1 | 20-5 | 14-9 | 12-7 16-7 24-6 23-3 30-2 33-5 54-9 
39-=Brantiorgds se ce sere eee 25-6 | 21-8 | 18-1 | 14-5 | 10-4 16-3 23-8 22-5 81-5 34-4 54-5 
Bos ralbe ic \lerel oveieaiste tase cele 27-2 | 23-5 | 20-7 | 16-3 | 13-4 18-4 26-5 21-5 33-4 36 54-4 
24—Giurelp hive dese tiele scien 24 20:5 | 19 13-9 | 11-5 16-7 21-1 20-4 30-6 34-4 54-3 
Bh KatGHeNera. «cannes Q3rOi Ql 7 13-8 | 12-4 16-6 22-1 20 28-9 32-7 52-7 
36—Woodstock......--...5.- 27-8 | 23-8 | 17-3 | 14-3 | 10-3 15 23-3 21-7 32 33-7 54 
975 Ot rat fOrdeseie neice eine 26-2 | 22-5 | 18-5 | 15 13-5 16-5 25D. his tee ek 31-2 33°7 54-5 
B8—Wondone. descr exes ser 25-6 | 21-9 | 19 13-7 | 10-6 16 24-7 22-8 31-2 33-8 Dov, 
39-——St) (homas.e.o cece cle 25 22 18-8 | 14-2 } 11-1 15-5 25-4 22-5 32-2 34-8 56-2 
40—Chathamii «« ejocmsae 25-1 | 21-2 | 18-2 | 18-9 | 10-9 17-1 22-3 19-6 32-4 34-7 56-1 
41—Windsor...)....54520- 60 24-2 | 20-4 | 16-6 | 14 11-7 15-5 24-1 19-6 29-8 32-3 56-6 
BD Sarnia lly dele'e ete artaecisi sre 23-6 | 18 16-6 | 14-4 | 11-6 17-2 23-3 22-6 31-5 36-4 Dou 
A£3-—“Owen SOUNG..ee ace ose 24-6 | 20-2 | 16-6 | 14 11-2 15-7 22-3 20 31 33 51-7 
44—North Bay............. 23-3 | 19 16-7 | 11-3 | 10 15 21-5 21-4 Bi 34-6 51-8 
45——Sud Dury; Jen- cic cas leis mae 23-2 | 20 16-5 | 13 10-5 14-7 24-2 19-2 32 35-8 54-2 
4G=—CODALG Nein e wees scree s 25 20 14 13 bP Alec de PAAR anor i ee 52 e 24-5 24 32-3 35-4 51-2 
47—Timmins...... eee 30-3 | 26 22 18 12-7 16:3 27-7 22 33-9 37-4 56-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 22-4 | 20-2 | 16-8 | 11-9 9-6 14-5 24-4 21 33-2 36 55-7 
49—PortiArthure.. sce. ceee 22 1 Le Oe 10 12-8 26-4 20-5 35-9 38-5 57-3 
50—Fort William........... 26-3 | 20-3 | 17-9 | 13-9 | 12-5 15-1 27-5 23-2 37-1 40-9 58-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-9 | 14-5 | 14-5 | 10-0} 8-7 11-8 22°3 20-3 34-4 38-1 53-7 
51—Winnipeg...........-... 20-2 | 15-2 | 15 9-9 8-4 11-1 24-5 20-3 33-8 37-5 54-6 
50 Brandan aes paiawinopeins 17-5 | 18-7 | 14 10 9 12-5 DOS ae cae 35 38-7 52-8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-5 | 15-9 | 14-1] 9-8] 8:5 10-7 22-5 18-0 35-5 39-4 53-4 
63 Reg maces we rctelnelelers 21-2 | 16-2 | 15-4 | 10-4 9-5 10-5 Dap dca =I Hae I A itl 49-3 56-1 
54—Prince Albert.........- 19 15 11-7 8-2 7-2 10 26 17-5 36-2 42 51-2 
65—Saskatoon...........-.. 19-1 | 15-2 | 18-2] 9-7 7-9 10-6 20-4 18-5 34-6 38-3 49-8 
56—Moose Jaw.....-.-.0.-. 92-5 | 17-3 | 16-1 | 10-9 | 8-5 11-5 Pal eH tees a ran 34-3 37-1 56-5 
Alberta (average)............ 19-3 | 15-8 | 13-4] 9-9] 7-4 10-7 19-9 18-0 29-9 34-2 50-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19 15-7 | 14-3 | 10-8 8-5 11-5 20-3 iW py 32 36-9 51-4 
68—Drumbheller............ 19 16-5 | 13-5 } 10-5 6 11-5 20-5 17-5 29-2 33-2 50 
59—Edmonton............. 17-8 | 14-5 | 12-9 8-8 7-1 10-5 18-7 17-1 29 32-7 48-2 
60 Galoary. hoses tie atelsloie 20-6 | 16-3 | 14-3 9-7 8-9 10-6 22 17-6 32-3 36-2 50-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 20 15-9 | 12-2 9-7 6-7 9-3 18 20 27-2 32-1 50-4 
British Columbia (average).| 24-7 | 20-3 | 18-0 | 12-1 | 11-4 13-6 25-0 21-8 34-5 38-6 53-0 
§2=—Hernies.c. somse.s seis sie cee 22 19-5 | 16 11-1 | 10-2 12-5 24-5 22 34-3 42-5 53-3 
68—NelsOn:. 2. dccvs vcise stein 23-5 | 19 19 11 11-2 11 26-5 22-2 33-1 387°3 54-2 
64—Trail ce kaeweubes os sfre 26 92-7 | 19-7 | 14-3 | 11-5 14-7 2 20 37-2 41-2 55-8 
65—New Westminster......| 25-5 } 21-3 | 18 12-7 | 12-8 14 24-3 23 33-8 37-2 54-4 
66—Vancouver............-. 25-2 | 20-7 | 18 12-4 | 12-2 14-4 24-6 22-5 34-1 37-4 52-4 
G7—— VICLOLIAs. se ceric see OTS 2i-7 | doo Lose) | 12+7 15-3 26:3 22 36-8 39-5 52-9 
68—Nanaimo........0 seta 93-1 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 11-6 | 11-2 14-9 24-2 22 31-8 36-7 51-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 17-7 | 16-5 | 10-6 9 11-8 22-5 20-9 34-6 36-7 49-2 





a. Price per single quart higher. _b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1935 














Fish Eggs Butter 

a at é a > f 

=} 4 os f . oS re) “4 i 2 g ra 

b | Sa he 2" S 3 @ b 2 ® 3 Dae = 
goa ieee Pose | ae 8 Bi) Starla wal oe | gat $6)| 38 , 
; =| : re Q ° x By Be Si 
Gee ese ieee | He | ES |e, | al oo | SE | SoslasOsl 23 | e°.| BF 
eae | era |oae| s= | SS | ges] gs Best] Be | sd |esgs| Ao | -22) gs 
aec limes 123s by Sy eat Sy. |aoakl oe Sonik Sa ah >a aa 
eh&& | aeaea | SHH oye #2 oO eco ao aeaos! £2 ea B TSR So RI td a an 
é a Sar a rq gee Aa 5 a2 ote |o0M a =a 82a me 
79) a <0) fy 4 fy oO p=) Qa oO 











| 


cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 





18-0 35-8 30-1 10-2 23-5 27-1 
18-7 39-8 33°5 9-9 25-2 30-6 
17-8 42-1 35 10-12 25 29-4] 1 
18-6 37:5 35-2 | 10-11 25-5 30 2 
18-7 36-2 32 8c 26-8 31-4 | 3 
17-4 41-8 32 11-8a} 21-5 29-7 | 4 
19-4 40-7 30 10c 26-8 31-6 | 5 
20 40-6 36-5 8e 25-5 31-2 | 6 
16-8 28-3 22-0 8 -9 2o°3 wiO) 7 
18-1 324 ae 19-5 20-5 28-8 
18-9 37-3 30-8 10 27°38 29-21 8 
18-6 38-2 29°-5 12 26-2 30-1 | 9 
19 31-8 29-4 10 26-7 29-5 {10 
16 22-4 21 10 21-6 26-3 {11 
16-7 36-6 30:2 8-4 23°38 25-8 
17-3 30°8 27-9 10 23 25-5 {12 
16-8 36-7 31-6 8c 24-3 26-7 {13 
15-6 38-5 32 9b 22-5 25:5 j14 
16:3 32 28-7 SIE NS BAts 3 25-3 {15 
14-9 36°7 31-6 Eloi Wieweiiciliies 26-6 |16 
eg 37°5 30-4 ken Hi aralebage. t PAS Mt Ue 
16-7 33-7 29-2 22-2 25-6 {18 
16-9 41-7 31 LO-N 25-6 27:2 |19 
17-7 36-4 29-7 22-1 25 120 
18-0 36-4 31-4 10-6 z4-1 28-7 
17-9 38-7 33-1 10 24 26-3 [21 
18-1 33-7 30 bid bese sledah 3 26-1 {22 
16-5 36-7 31-5 10 21-4 25-8 123 
17-2 31-4 27-9 9 25-9 26-1 124 
18-5 31-9 27-9 10 23-5 25-9 {25 
18-1 38-3 33-7 11b 25 26-7 |26 
18-3 29-6 26-1 10 24 27°6 }27 
17-7 39-5 32-3 12 23 27 |28 
17-4 39-6 33 11 25 27-2 129 
17-5 38 33 11 24-7 26-5 130 
17-1 38-2 30-8 11-5a| 24 26-9 {31 
17-4 35°3 30-5 il 25-5 26+2 182 
17-9 35 29-8 11 23-3 26-9 {33 
6 36-6 32-4 10 23-7 27-1 134 
16-6 33-8 29-9 11 23-1 26-3 135 
17-7 32-6 27-7 LOH | eeaenveres 26-7 136 
17-6 34-9 29-1 LO Wahe e es 25-8 137 
17-4 35-5 30-6 10 25-3 26-3 (38 
17-9 34-5 30-3 10 26-2 27-4 {39 
18-1 31-1 28-2 10 24-6 26-6 40 
17-1 36-4 31-2 12 25 25-2 141 
17-2 37:2 32-6 10 26 26-1 142 
15:7 30 26-4 10 21 27-3 143 
17-2 41-4 37 OE a Ba ec 25-8 144 
19-2 39-2 35-4 12 22 26-9 45 
17-6 42-4 37-7 LOD acount 29 46 
22 41-8 32-6 Leda kes eel ie 27-8 147 
19-2 37-6 33-8 11 22-5 26-8 148 
20-8 41-4 33-4 I eae Nat 27-49 
21-1 41-1 35-1 11 25-5 27-9 150 
19-3 33°8 20 °0 9-1 19-9 25-8 
19-2 35-7 25-9 19-3 26-1 {51 
19-4 31-8 24... 17-1-9-1 20-5 25-5 152 
18-7 27-8 ae °6 19-5 26-1 
18-3 29-2 25 10 18-8 26-1 453 
19-8 27-6 22-5 9 18-8 26-8 154 
18-4 29-3 24-4 10 19-8 25-4 155 
18-4 25-1 22-4 10 20-7 26-2 |56 
17-4 30-5 24-2 16-0 20-4 25-8 
18-3 22-8 17-8 10 18-7 25-9 57 
18-7 30 25-3 10 20-8 26-6 158 
17-5 32+1 24-9 10 20-9 25-3 159 
17-5 35-3 26-7 10 20:5 26-1 160 
15-1 32-5 26-4 10 21-3 25-2 161 
18-6 40-0 32°6 11-3 24-9 28-5 
Bet aches 37-5 29-4 10 23 27:9 162 
20-6 40-7 32-1 12-5a) 21-7 28-9 163 
21 43-3 34-5 12-5a} 24 29-3 164 
17-5 38-8 33-3 26-5 28-1 65 
16-6 39-4 34-2 10 25 27-1 166 
18-2 41-4 35-4 |10-12:5a} 27-6 27-8 167 
18-2 38-1 30 10a 26-3 29-3 |68 
18-4 41 31-7 14-3a]........ 29-2 169 
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t. i e; Canned Vegetables 
2 pe 
2 $ 3 ae re) | 
gq. aq oa oo , 2. Es mn ro: 
a B a gus qo | 32 | s&s 5 
LOCALITY Ak a B= gas g ay P x oe cc FI 
48. c. iS) Asia} es ao a $ 8 ke 2, 
Ravin Gia 2 . ae ithe or os eS oO x 
Se a5 | fo |a2*| Bs | a= | as | Sa | $8 | a8 
as on Qe ao mn one! eee S a 4 eas a 
ga | s3 | @% | Boe] S38 | go | 38 | £8 | B21] ES 
aa oo, SB oad om 22 ait) 3 & Sta Bo 
oO ~Q RQ em (om font sal H Ay oO 
ween nr a | nr ne ee 
cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......-.-..+-+++- 19-9 5-9a| 14-9 3-4 5-3 7-9] 1-0] 10-8] 12-1] 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average) evateign shee Sioltel eregets: > 18-6 6-5 14-6 3.8 Bel 7.6 12-8 10-6 12-1 11-2 
1—Sydney ab hehe soho Aw! el oc Woe) Gat lot alzel enfeltertene),« 18-4 7/523 15-2 3.6 5 7 13-4 10-3 12-2 10-8 
2—New Glasgow....-.---++--+--- 18 6-6-7 | 15-7 3-8 5-1 7-9 12:9 | 10-8 11-6 10-7 
8—Ambherst ah Held a! Gresd or@.eiey el eraie eo loleia eke 17-8 6-7 13-5 3.8 5-2 7.4 12-2 10-2 12 10-7 
4—Halifax oe cigs Sie ake ker afepelels pele! Sete 615 19 4-6-7 15-5 3.8 5-1 7/08} 12-3 10-1 11-6 10-9 
pierre £ SnGie) ele Teves) Ofer wltgzel imi Syel eybae ers 19 a7 14-5 3-8 5. e 2 ne et eo 
fac dhets ob de 00s Sine Bicle ole ie ere 19-2 6-7 13 3.8 5 NS 1 10- . s 
7—P F..A—Charlottetown......... 19-9 6-7 15-7 2.6 5-0 9.5 13-8 10-6 11-9 12-0 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-5 6-9 | 15-7 3-7 5-0 7-7 | 12-9] 10-5 | 12-1] 10-8 
8—Moncton Welbe's.&, Sea eve @hate adie efelade ones 19-4 7.3 16-6 2.7 5 8-7 13-5 riley 12 11-3 
9—Saint John.......-+-+.+0- Agata 3 19-8 | 6-6-7 16-9 3.7 5-2 7.1 Thlov 10-6 ikee? 10-3 
LO—Firederictons.icc se macme sees 19-2 6:7 15-3 on 7 5 “ool 14 10 12-6 10-4 
Pi Bathurstssedc des. aeons nelteeie ct 19-4 |6-7-7-3 13-8 3.7 4.9 7.4 12-5 10-4 12-3 11-3 
Quebec (AVELAZE) 20. cece ess c ecco 17-8 4-8 13-4 3.5 5-1 6-8 10-6 9-4 11-7 10-9 
12—Quebec. . Siiedace Wee lets oe 19-3| 4-7-5 14-2 3.6 Bet 7.9 11-1 9-6 11 10-5 
13—Three Rivers 18-9 |4-7-5-3 | 12-9 3-5 5 6-4] 11-5 9-5 | 13-5 | 10 
14—Sherbrookes.s.cs sans saeco 17-4 4.7 13-7 3.3 5-1 6-9 11-4 10 13-2 10-8 
15—Sorel.........seeeeececeeeeces Teste ake ae 14.2 3.4 5 6 9-8 8.9 10-7 11-2 
16--St. Eiyacinvhed. awe. ce ele peee 16-2 4.7 12 3.3 Bag 8-4 10 8-8 12-7 10-8 
17—St. Johns... LIAS Si gcpperd 3-4 aa retettoks 16-6 4 13-7 3.3 5 7 9-8 10 11 15:5 
18—Thetford Mines.....-.........- 19 4 12-7 3.9 5 5-6 10-8 9-4 11-6 10-8 
TOs =Montrealsa: 2s SW is cae os eerste tere 18-6 |4-7-6 14-6 3.6 5 6-7 10-2 9-4 11 10-6 
20—Hull..... 1... eee eens eee e cece ees 1G Sel ae7a5:3 12-9 3.5 5 6-7 10-7 9:2 | 10-9 10-2 
Ontario (average).............eeeeee 19-3 5-7 14-3 3-0 5-1 8-6 11-1 10-0 11-5 10-8 
21—Ottawa........csersesceceeeees 7s 7) 6-703 1317 Bh, 5-1 9 11-4 9-5 1 10-9 
22—Brockville BR ret Arte A kaye 16:3 5.3 13-5 3.4 5 6-5 11-2 9-1 10-7 10-1 
23—Kingston......eeeeesseeeeeeee: 17 5-3 13-6 3.2 4-8 8-3 10-6 9-6 11 9-9 
D4 Bello vill@sccsc cele > sie o> cletstsleieye e's 18-7 4.7 12:5 2.8 4-9 7.9 10-2 9-8 Taken 10-3 
25—Peterborough............2..6- 18-2 |15-3-6-7 14-4 2.8 4-9 8-6 10-7 9-4 10-4 10-2 
26—Oshawa.....-seseeesscseeeeees 90 (|5-3-6-7 13-5 9.7 5 8-6 10-8 9-8 123 10-7 
HE Oi DUC Rar aD ao period one 20:3 5-3b 15-5 3 Melre 8-3 11-6 10-3 11-9 10-9 
28—Toront0.......eeeeeeeeeseceees 92-2 |5-3-6-7 15-6 3 5 8.7 10-2 9-9 ie 10-4 
29—Niagara Falls................+- 18-4 |5-3-6-7 16-3 9.8 4.8 8-2 10-5 10 11-3 11-2 
30—St. Catharines..............+.- 90-1 |5-3-6-7 15 9.8 5 8-5 11-6 9:6 10-9 10-4 
S1=—Hamil tomes. sc s.steldasis sesie tasers 93 |5-3-6-7 14-3 9-7 5 8 10 10-1 10-7 10-6 
B2—BrantiOrds, .« ess ese sa cmclemiels 19-5 | 6-6-7 15-4 2.6 4-8 9-8 10:1 10-2 11 10-4 
BS—— Gal tac ¢ saeie « shee laren 22-6 |5-3-6 15-4 9-7 4-9 8:3 11-1 10-8 11-4 10-8 
34—Guelph.......0+seeeeeeeseeeees 20-1 |5-3-6 14-4 2-6 5 9-5 ull 10:3 11:3 10-9 
35—Kitchener). .s 4.0% des cals surelsieiel 90-4 15-3-6 13-9 2-6 5 8-6 10-8 9-9 11 10-2 
86—Woodstock:. sss s-benas dee seals 19-2 |4-7-5-3 14 9.5 4-7 8-9 10-1 10:3 11-2 10-7 
Oia=—Stratiord 20. sac sc Gace cn oe ae 17-6 |5-3-6 15 2-5 5 9-4 Tics 10 11:3 10-7 
GS— WONGON?. Heyes olss's'elses © fatccteneels 19-1 5-3-6 16 2-7 5 8-6 10-8 10-2 12 10-6 
BO— St Phonias 6 02st ak sack oe 19-3 |4-7-5-3 14-6 2-7 5-2 9-4 12-5 10-3 11-6 11-1 
40—Chatham........++seseeeseeees 18-4 4.7 15-6 3 5 ) 10-7 10-5 12-1 11-1 
41—Windsor.......++++eeeeeeeeeees 18-7 |5-3-6-7 14 9.7 5 7-2 9-7 9-8 11 10-6 
49 Sarnia’). , ie cls de lele be sd belbutebus.s 90-5 |4-7-5-3 16-7 9-5 5 8-7 11-6 10:3 12-2 10:7 
43—O) Well SOUNG?. 3. «2 wis ce cis oe iene 17-4 5-3 14-6 2.3 4-8 8-2 11-3 9-5 10-9 10:5 
Ade North Bay os dees saslse clei 91 5-3 13-6 3.6 5:3 8-8 12 10-6 11-9 11-6 
A5=——SUA DULY sae we dels « saws oe seietin es 18 6 12-5 3-9 5:8 8-4 12-4 10 13 11-4 
46—Cobalt........sssessseeeeeeees 19-7 6-7 12 3.9 5-2 8-4 12 10-3 12-3 12-3 
47—Timmins...... Peartn Sih a sik cmhco mien 18-4 5-6 12-1 oe 5-8 8-8 12-5 10-4 12-3 11-7 
48—Sault Ste: Marie... .......000: 17-9 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3-4 6-1 9 13-7 10-4 12-3 11:5 
49—Port Arthur............s..04.- 18-9 |4-7-6 15 3-5 5-5 8-7 11-1 9-7 11-5 10-5 
HO—Hort William var sees s toa cies 19-8 |4-7-6 15-2 ay) 5-4 8-2 10-4 10:5 12-7 11-1 
Manitoba (average),..............-- 21-4 6-1 14-3 3-6 5:3 9-2 10-5 11-9 13-5 12-8 
61—Winnipeg is)... de. adele cece bees 22 =|5-6-7 15 3-6 5-2 8-9 9-9 11-5 12-7 12-2 
62—-Brancdon Hse eta eee « ateaisieletele- 20-7 |5-3-6-2 13-5 3-6 5-3 9-4 11-1 12-3 14-2 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-9 5-4 15-9 3-5 5-4 9-0 10-9 13-3 13-9 13-9 
BI ROFINAR Mae wees osiceiivices 21-3 |5-6-6-4 16-7 3-5 5-6 8-8 10-4 13-4 14-1 13-4 
54—Prince Albert.....ccscsccesoees 22-1 4-8 15 3-6 5:4 8-5 11-6 13-6 14-2 14-7 
55—Saskatoon.....ccccccccccescces 19-6 DEO |S eleretete » s 3-5 5-2 9-5 10-6 12-7 13-5 13-4 
56—Moose Jaw...... BA st 20-7 {SOLOW een aa He 3°5 5:2 ) 10-9 13-4 13-8 14-1 
Alberta (average)...... bie, 23-0 6-1 16-9 3-5 5-6 7-9 11-0 12-8 13-2 13-7 
57—Medicine Hat..........es-ee06- PES 00,0 Ae 15 3-6 5-5 7:3 11 12-9 13 14 
68—Drumbeller... 5.5. si2's/s oo siseiele 24 6 16 3-6 5-6 7:5 12 12-6 13 14-2 
69-—HMdmontoni......0 eds oeestesilee. 20-7 |5-3-6- 17-6 3-4 5-6 7:4 10-6 12-5 13-3 13-9 
G0==Calgaryctin ccs saciend stectetele se 23 5: 19 3-2 5:5 8-7 10 12-9 13-4 13-2 
61—Lethbridge.............eseee0- 24 Corl ee & Aas 8-5 6 8-7 11-2 13-2 13-2 (13-4 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-2 a: 17- 3-9 6-2 6-5 8-1 12-4 12-8 12-9 
G2=—-HOLNIO Ue... awies deieieic newts. ARO EParens ss levetetesane aie 4 6-6 8 8 13 14-2 14-2 
G3— Nelson sedeie.s'sacteis here elie sleretatelers 22-7 8: 18 4-4 6 7°5 9-2 13 14-5 13-9 
G4e—Pranl a sae. 5 dae aeenls sition’. 21-6 8 16-7 3-7 6 7-1 8-6 12-2 13-4 13-5 
65—New Westminster..........:... 23-7 | 6-7: 20-6 3-8 6 5-6 8-8 12-2 13 12-1 
66—Vancouver........ BE ea estates 23°21 6% 17-5 3-7 6 6-2 7°6 11-6 11:5 11-4 
67—Victoria....... st etl theless 22-5 7: 18-2 3-9 6-3 5-9 7-2 12-5 11-8 12 
68—Nanaimo...........ecscccocces 22-8 7: 15 3-8 6-2 5-8 8 11-5 11-4 12-5 
692—Prince Rupert..............2-- 24-9 |7-5-8- 15 4-1 6-2 6 7:5 13-5 12-3 13-3 


a a 
a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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5 Potatoes Apples S 
< 8 Cid Oe er it € Sl 
a : ie) od 2 > a 
. ae a “at oer ge ae a Sg g 
- - == Pe y is 30 i go a os 3 ge = 
pe o 3 es Ps ° ‘5 ae oa 3 es oy 4 Ge} =e 
Same Te = 2 Sai} Nes SO es ce | as a, a2 b= 
af Set eb et so |) sh | go | Bao] 3 Ret | g8 ae a 
pega Gee bore ht me bee | vee ot bees) ee 96 Tom ee Ce aa van fee 
§$Oa] “GH B Ks ey See) Sg | aoc =) roy a ao a. 
9 fe) Ay Ay & cs a ee Oo E O P| 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:3 3-5 | 1-099 22-1 18-9 15-6 12-1 16-4 15-5 59-6 20-9 55-4 42-9 
5-4 3-3 | 1-054 20-9 16-3 14-7 12-0 15-7 15-0 56-7 20-5 56-9 44-6 
4-9 3-5 1-12 UB Yl es Ae 15-4 10-6 15-5 14-9 50 2052 hex eee Lear eeieate 1 
5-4 3 1-03 19-7 20) Ai. eS. 14-2 14-9 Ase D |i tpae ey ah os 2 19: OVlswe eels 41 2 
5°3 3-2 817 17-2 12) Swish Ae eres 12-3 15-5 US Tai Na ey eo Bn PAIRS st eat at dt 45 3 
5-6 3:0 | 1-27 23-5 19-7 18-5 11-2 16-6 HG? 108. See PAUSE 04 Nepean ee Re 46 4 
6 3-1 1-13 24-1 13-7 12-5 11-8 16-3 15-8 60 21-4 53-7 45-7 | 5 
5-2 3-2 -956 19-7 15-7 12-3 11-8 15-6 15-1 60 20-4 60 45-3 | 6 
5-1 3-1 86 16-9 1S ee. 13-0 15-2 15-06 50-0 P41 Ney Pastry 47-2) 7 
5-4 3-6 918 20-4 18-7 14-9 12-5 15-3 14-8 50-4 19-6 56-4 46-8 
5-2 3-4 895 18-6 19-3 14 12-7 15-6 Ds tata: Ae ean 21-5 55 49 8 
5-6 3-7 965 20-9 25 14 12-3 14-7 TA? 1H thls 19-3 55 45 9 
5-9 3-3 981 24-4 15-5 16-5 13-1 15-8 14-8 49 19 55-7 45-7 |10 
4-8 4 829 17-8 15 15 12 15 15 51-7 18-6 60 47-5 {11 
5:2 4-2 842 16-8 20-8 13-7 12-1 16-0 14-9 58-0 20-7 61-1 42-3 
5 4.8 881 17-7 18-7 12-4 12-7 16-2 15-9 53-2 23-7 68-2 42-5 |12 
5-5 5-3 835 16-1 23-3 14-6 12-5 16-2 4 dy | RAR Re 21-7 55-5 45 13 
5 5-1 979 18-5 28-8 15 12-7 16-5 15-2 49 21-6 59 42-6 |14 
5 5 -712 HG38 (| (SY Tieaaes & 14-3 12 14-7 TU Jp al PP oe a VS w 2! eee es aaa 40 15 
6-1 5 -68 13-7 13 14-3 Ler 16 AS it. ere 19-3 58-5 42 16 
5 4 -845 AG Giallo wo 13-7 12-7 17 16 51-7 20-4 65 42-5 |17 
4-7 4-4 915 20-6 20 13-6 10-2 16-5 14-6 56-3 DO SN ie ants shane 45-7 |18 
5-5 4-1 -815 15-2 23-3 12-5 11-7 15-8 13-9 80 20-6 59-7 39-9 |19 
4-8 4-5 -915 18-2 18-5 13 11-5 15-1 LGe Ot Atos ees 20-4 61-7 40-8 |20 
5-0 3-3 | 1-227 24-3 19-2 16-0 12-4 16-6 15-9 59-6 20-5 56-2 41-0 
5 4-9 -905 19-5 20-6 14-6 11-6 16:3 15: Ob eae Bo eee - 20-5 57-7 41 21 
5 3-7 +93 19-7 D3: Silt elem. 10-6 16 15 55 22-3 64-7 42-6 |22 
4-9 4 1-217 ao SPH Ore, Ps Bee 12-1 15-7 15-2 66 20 58 41-6 |23 
5-1 3-5 1-272 25-7 OM Suna aoe. 13-3 16-3 15-6 49 19-2 49 39-7 |24 
5-3 2-7 1-25 24-8 TRU I is oes We eve 12-7 16-1 15-5 57 20-1 58 40-1 |25 
4-9 3-1 1-41 27-5 20) Ha Sao, 13-4 16-3 16-2 67 20-7 63-5 41-5 |26 
4.9 3-2 1-15 23-6 16-1 15 12-2 16-7 15 61 22-3 59 41-3 |27 
5 3-3 1-28 25-3 TW feet eae Fe, oe 12-7 16-1 15-9 64-2 19 8 58 9 40-4 |28 
5-2 2-9 1-44 Agfa 16 FOR gate [ees 16-4 LSS 7 ee, Depa 19 Di Weer veh dee he 41-7 |29 
5-1 3 1-40 27-8 TREES | bees ee 12-5 16-5 15:8 65 20-1 48-3 39 ~=—:|30 
4-9 3-5 1-26 26-2 13928. 4. Bye 11-1 16-6 ESOT IET &, Gir ee 18-6 65 4] 31 
4-7 2-8 | 1-403 25-5 TGs Qi Raves @. 13 14 15-4 Do 19-8 52-5 Bib VaR, 
4-4 3-1 1-38 28-1 16- Gil Sa A, ee 13 16-3 Oi Lees ea came 21-3 60 39-5 133 
4-8 3 1-34 27-6 1 Sa PN ae eee 12-4 17-6 1G) TA aye 21-3 53 39-7 134 
4-5 2-8} 1-32 26-3 sot) ea ae 12-4 16-7 PD Pan RA | eget 20-9 64 39-8 |35 
5 2-7 1-30 24-8 1 Si 2a Se, akan 12-6 15-5 TAs dal ark Baek TESS), Weta hae 40-5 |36 
5 2-8] 1-36 26-8 1B Zial.s cats Woah 13:1 17 15-5 50 19-7 59-5 40-6 |37 
4-7 2-5 | 1-26 24-4 16-2 15 12 15-8 As Oo oe. ete o 20-2 55-7 39-7 |38 
5-1 2-9} 1-22 23-2 13: Gul see 13-8 16-9 15-3 49 DAs Dy Ne hee, eee 40-3 |39 
4-6 2-5 |) 1-31 24-1 US Beis Me ay 12-6 17-2 53D) | beaten. 20s Sie cuny chsh 39-1 |40 
4-7 2-6 1-21 22-1 Se Oe 5 eee, 11-2 16-1 HAS Silage Wo, moa. 192 Gi let hata sieeve 40-2 |41 
5 3-7] 1-15 21-4 1K) ie | Bes Bees 13 16-7 TGs Sis rev aie ch, st. od ea ey SF 38-6 142 
4-5 Zita te 14: 21-7 13) Dhiley che Me 11 16-5 WA fil tua) tees Pade ea |S SR 39 =| 43 
5-1 3°6 1-14 23-6 23-7 18 12-5 17-6 17-1 61-6 21 a3 43-1 |44 
4-8 Sede | dela 22-4 36-5 16-3 12-4 17-7 17-8 63-8 20 56-8 42-6 145 
5-5 4-4 1-13 25 25 16 13-1 18-2 16 64-4 20-8 49 46-4 |46 
5-7 4-4 1-22 25 25 17-6 13-5 17-4 17-4 65 21-4 49-8 43-8 |47 
5-1 4 1-29 26-3 22-5 19 11-9 17-7 17-7 62-5 21 55 45-5 |48 
5 3-2 983 20-5 26-2 15 11-7 16 17:3 57-5 22-5 51-2 41-2 |49 
5-2 3:5 991 T9= S|l..% Seas 13-9 12-5 17-2 17-6 59-2 21-2 50-5 42-9 |50 
5-7 2-8 567 ASH Sel. . te rae 13-4 11-2 17-0 16-2 63-9 21-5 51-2 43-4 
5-5 2-8 -492 LZ Salleh ate 12-5 10-9 16-5 16-2 61-1 19-6 49-9 43-1 |51 
5-8 2-8 642 ETS [RRR Be 14-3 11-4 17-4 16:1 66-6 23-3 52-4 43-7 |52 
5-8 3-6 843 TS Qrhc, Bite 16-7 12-1 16-7 16-5 63-1 22-1 54-7 47-8 
6-1 3:4 794 18 gulls sek ccals 20 12-8 18 16-6 63-6 21-8 52-3 47-7 |53 
5-4 4-1 85 «HK epee Wee 15-2 12-2 18 16-7 63-6 23 57-2 48-8 154 
6-1 3:3 877 18: Gapacut tee 15 11-3 15-7 15-6 65:3 20-7 55 47-3 |55 
5-5 3-4 85 AUNTS (Fraps, fea Smee 3 12 15 17-1 60 22-8 54-4 47-4 156 
5:8 3-3 | 1-028 Bie se. ooh aee 15-8 11-8 17-4 16-4 64-8 23-5 53-3 45-5 
5-6 2-2 1-05 D1 Toh om cmiats 16-7 11-7 17-9 16-9 64-1 24-1 56-1 45-2 |57 
5-7 3:8 | 1-14 OS Sh Lae sr aes 15 jbeey 16-9 15-9 66 24 55 46-6 |58 
6-2 3-6 923 182 Seles 308 cae 17-6 12-5 17-1 16-2 62-9 22-3 51-4 45-4 159 
5-8 4-2} 1-10 DA Sp 7 lapel a, 2 arog FR ear 11-4 17 16 65 22-7 50-4 45 {60 
5-6 2-9 928 20 aah ae 14 12-2 18 iyi 66 24-2 53-7 45-2 161 
6-1 3:6 | 1-369 BGs Ph liacc etait 19-7 11-0 16-3 14-7 59-4 21-4 50-0 43-1 
6 4 1-20 25, Daas se eee 11-5 17-5 16-2 62-5 rH | 57-5 45 62 
6-5 4-4 | 1-52 2Oe dele an obae 22-5 11-9 15-6 14-5 63-7 23-2 53-7 49-7 |63 
7-1 3-6 | 1-38 30 Sialic wa ee 20 11-8 18 15 61-7 24 53-3 48-7 164 
5-9 3-1 1-15 DA a Ra oti li stat ates 10-2 15-3 14-1 57:3 22-5 47-3 39-5 |65 
5-6 2-9 | 1-25 pean (A ni 19-5 10-4 15 14:3 57-3 19-6 45 39-5 166 
5-2 3:3 | 1-34 28 Sng tts 20-5 10-9 15-6 13-3 57-3 19-9 47-1 41-4 |67 
6-2 4 1-34 2B Walle cee eA ellis ccatt seen aee 10-2 15-1 14-1 52 19-4 47-5 37 —s (68 
6 3:6 | 1-77 SOM alitcur cee 16 11 17-9 16-2 63:7 21-7 48-7 43-7 |69 
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BS ; # 
Sugar = 2 : “4 ‘5 g 
g |e er Pees ee eee ary é EY dere 
Site ieee Oe) Sa te 4 ss | B34 
. “a g ey = (ol ee r= oo & a oS, 
J ® eee ie ee hea | 8 3 “<j gre 
LOCALITY ey moe |S Fees eel lag OP ag s. SG 85 Bua a 
82 io pai a = a 15 Pie a2 -_ 2 Exe) as S208 
aT hee Le See! | ete] el Send ae eld cook ae oe abate 
aS /SE/22| 581858) 8 | 4k] Be | 88) $84 FS ) Goze 
C50) cman) Ve AD iS wD Ay 6) a RB < 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3] 6-1 | 37-2 | 51-8 | 20-1 13-8 2°8 41-3 49-3 14-5 4-9 14-583 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 G-1 | 40-4 | 47-6 | 19-5 9-4] 2-8 38-8 39-9 12-1 5-0 14-500 
I=—Sydney eel... eee 6:5 | 6-1 | 43-2 | 45-7 | 21-9 11-5 4 die? 42-5 46 12-5 Biv) | eke ee ole 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 | 6-2 | 40-2 | 47-5 | 18 8-4] 2-8 41 35-3 12-6 Se] # ce RAMEE 
38—Ambherst..........--- 6-5 | 6-1 | 40 4y-9 | 17 8-9 2-8 35 36:2 11-1 By es Boerne es 
4—Halifax.............6- 5-8} 6 37-7 | 47-4 | 23-1 9 Maas 40 50 12-4 4-9 14-50 
5—Windsor............8. 6-3 6:1 | 37-7 | 48-2 | 19-5 8-7 | 2-6 40 88-3 11-8 BP RP ate AR tpseters 
G=Trure hey eee eles 6:5 | 6-3 | 48-8 | 47-8 | 17-3 9-8 3 84-5 83°5 12-1 RA) UI 5 tell 
7—P El. Charlottetown] 6-0] 5-5 | 42-3 | 48-2 | 17-3 14-7 e-1 48-2 36-8 12-5 4-§ 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-4] 6-0 | 42-1 | 47-8 | 17-5 9-6 | 2-8 41-8 37-6 11-8 4-9 15-060 
8—Moncton............. 6-1 5-9 | 44-2 | 48-7 | 19-6 9-9 | 2-9 45-1 38:7 12-5 4-9 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-2 | 5-9 | 41-2 | 45-7 | 18 9-6 | 2-9 41-2 37-8 11-6 o 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-6 | 6-2 | 42-6 | 47-3 | 15-7 10 2-7 40 35-3 11-7 A Ohl hohe 
1J—"Bathurst) fcc. we 6-5 | 6-1 | 40-5 | 49-3 | 16-7 8-7 | 2-8 41 38-7 11-5 8) Se Sh Se aa 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9] 5-7 | 88-5 | 52-1 | 21-8 12-8 | 2-8 42-7 50-8 10-3 4-8 13-768 
12—Quebecw. i ek 6 5-7 | 36-6 | 57-5 | 23-2 15 3-1 38-9 53-3 10-7 4-9 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........-] 5:9 5-4 | 41-7 | 56-1 | 21-9 14-1 3-2 47 50 11 4-7 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5:8 | 5-8 | 34-2 | 51-2 | 20-2 12-2} 2-9 38-4 47 10-8 5-2 |14-25-14-75 
16—Sorel, Quwain p ae 5:8 | 5-6 | 39-2 | 56 22 10 2-6 DED sce ae 10 5 12-50-13 -00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........} 5-8 | 5-7 | 44-7 | 49 21-7 LS ap Db 45 56:7 10 5 12-75 
17—St. Johns............. 6-2) 6 37 44-2 | 22 13-2 | 2-9 46-7 50 10 BIEN Soe se oe le tess 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 5:9 | 5-7 | 39-3 | 47-7 | 21-2 1rd) | yee 40-8 46-2 10 Ale Ami ae ae ne at er 
19—Montreal............- 5-8 | 5-6 | 39 55-4 | 21-9 13-1 2-6 45-4 52-8 10 4-6 |13-50-13-75 
PETS GU ae ta eat LE 5-9 | 5-7 | 34-7 | 51-6 | 21-7 11 2-9 44-4 50 10-3 4-4 |15-00-15-50 
Ontario (average)....... 6-1] 6-0 | 37-3 | 55-3 | 20-0 12-0 | 2-6 39-9 56-0 16-8 4-8 14-435 
21 Ottawaweeeac secon 6 6 36-1 | 56-3 | 19-5 12-4 2-5 49-3 51 10-5 4-8 |15-00-15-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 | 5-9 | 87-4 | 54-4 | 21-1 10 2°8 38-6 45-8 10 4-] 14-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-8 | 5-6 | 35-7 | 52-5 | 19-1 11-3 2-8 86-2 48-6 10-7 5-2 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 34-7 | 48-8 | 17-9 10-9 | 2-4 38-9 50 10 5 1300-13-25 
25—Peterborough........ 5-7 | 5-4 | 40-2 | 50 19-5 12 v4 |e 42-1 50 10-8 4-7 |15-25-15-50 
26—Oshawa..........008: 6-1 6 44-2 | 55-3 | 20-3 11-1 2-7 38 Gy 11-2 5-2 14-00 
Se ORV Ligh)! RM ks ee 5-5 | 5-5 | 36-4 | 58-7 | 22 10-1 2-7 40 49-2 10 4-6 14-50 
28—Lorontos.o12. de skeae 5-8 | 5-7 | 89-4 | 57 18-7 11-2} 2-5 46-2 42-1 10 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 | 5-9 | 37-8 | 57-6 | 21-4 11:7] 2-4 37 53-3 10-4 4-8 |13-25-13 -50g 
30—St. Catharines........} 6 6 32:4 | 56-1 | 22 11-5 | Qe« 43-3 46-7 10-4 4-7 13 -50g 
31—Hamilton):......i.0 0) 5-6 | 5-7 | 36-1 | 53-6 | 19 10-4 2-3 88-5 46-2 10 4-7 13-00 
32—Brantford............ 6 6 40-4 | 57-8 | 19-4 10-7 | 2-5 39-1 46-4 10 5-1 |14-00-14-25 
BO Grae A ey Se ee 6-1] 5-9 | 36-3 | 50-3 | 19-7 11-8 | 2-6 43 56-2 10-7 5-2 113-75-14-00 
34—Guelph............... 5-9 | 5-9 | 35-3 | 538-9 | 18-1 10-8 | 2-5 40-5 45-7 10-4 4-7 |13-75-14-00 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-8 | 31-7 | 54-7 | 19-6 10-1 | 2-6 36-9 42-5 10 4-2 14-50 
386—Woodstock........... 6-1 6-1 | 36-2 | 54-5 | 19-3 10 2-9 35°5 49-7 10:5 5 13-50 
37—Stratford............. 6-3 6-3 | 40-3 | 56-3 | 20-5 11 2-7 42-8 51-4 11 5-2 13-50 
38 —London.\ss)2i.0's'd sate aiee 6-1 6 39-1 | 52-9 | 19-2 1i-1 2°3 39-3 41-7 10-2 4-6 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:3 6-3 | 39-7 | 58-5 | 17-4 11-4 | 2-6 42-7 50-5 10-5 5-1 |14-00-14-5 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 6-1 | 39 54-3 | 18-1 11-7 | 2-5 387-1 50 10 4-6 14-50 
41—Windsor.............- 5-9 | 5-8 | 31-1 | 52-4 | 17-1 1 2-2 37-7 5/°8 10 4-4 |12-75-14-00 
49-—Sarmdas yess iis aialelele'e 4 6-3 | 6-2 | 39 58 19 11-1} 12-6 BV OO soe Mame lu-5 5-3 14-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-8 | 5-7 1 40 49-1 | 20-8 10 2-5 40 50 9-6 4-1 |14-00-14-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-4 6°3 | 39-2 | 57-9 | 20-7 15 2-6 40-8 50 13-1 4-6 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-4 | 83-7 | 62-8 | 22 15-2 | 2-8 40 60 12-8 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
46--Cobal ti) teats bes 7 6-9 | 40 59 23 a5 2-7 34-8 45 11-7 Sw tae iter 
47—Timmins...... SUR BieN 6-8 | 6-5 | 33-9 | 61-1 | 20-7 15 3°3 89-3 60 13 4-6 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......} 6:5} 6-1 | 33 53-7 | 18-3 14:4 | 2-6 88-7 49°3 13-7 4-8 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 | 6-5 | 35-8 | 58-3 | 23 15-8 | 2-8 40 55 11-3 5 14-75-15-00 
60—F ort William......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 386-7 | 53-6 | 22-8 14-8 | 2-6 42-8 53-7 11-7 5-1 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-7 | 49-4 | 21-3 14-6} 2-8 36-6 52:9 12-6 5-3 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-9 | 34-1 | 48-7 | 20-5 14-1] 2-8 37-5 50-7 12-9 5-2 18-50 
§2—Brandon............. 6-71 6:5 | 38:3 | 50 22-1 15d) 27 35-7 55 12-3 5-5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 6-8 | 7:2 | 34-2 | 51-4 | 20-8 19-3 | 3-2 41-5 56-7 14-0 Ei ial PE Ae a Sap 
DOr 7 ROCA BEND disleldl site 6-4 7-9 | 34-7 | 51 19-6 18a 3 40 60 15 Qe 78 |G ee ae Tees a 
54—Prince Albert........ 71 6-9 | 33 49-2 | 21-7 19-5aj} 3-3 40 50 14 De | ec laeeee me cie ik 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-8 | 7-1 | 33-4 | 52-1 | 19-8 19-6aj 2-8 41-9 60 14 Dis Oe le cation erates 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 7 35-8 | 53-4 | 21-9 20-2a| 3:8 Cid eae ih 13 Oye mili ed tiage tet ancis 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-7 | 33-1 | 48-9 | 19-8 18-1] 3-4 40-6 53-6 14-1 Be BO ies st x axe8 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1 6-8 | 32-2 | 49 20-7 20-5a] 3:2 42-5 60 12-5 4-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-1 6-7 | 32 49 18-7 18-8a] 3-4 39 56-7 15 AE Rel ee Som ce ad 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 6:8 | 85-9 | 50-5 | 22-4 16-7al 3-5 40 51-2 14-8 5-4 g 
OU Caleary och s.\eadea 6-7 | 6-7 | 32-8 | 47-5 | 18-4 17-5a}) 3:5 40 50 13-3 4-6 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 32-4 | 48-6 | 19 17a 3-3 41-7 50 15 BOT ts, «taccte oes Bale 
British Columbia (average)| 6-5 | 6-2 | 34:9 | 46-5 | 20-4 21-1] 3-0 47-5 54:3 11-9 Be OI nH ice erates 
62—Hernio. i is yo 8 TON | too 45 20 20a 3°3 SOM Sera Le aU ce ae A WN ees Ath ei eaters 
GS Nelso a yt) ia\stele shales i 6-5 | 36-2 | 51-2 | 22-5 22-lal 3-7 41-2 ley 13 De Oe? ci. 2h cra ntstete 
64—Trail........ Pera lp PU Lie af 6-6 | 37-5 | 48-7 | 20-5 23-3a] 3:3 47-7 50 14 15) apd PCa TS 9s 
65—New Westminster....| 5-8 | 5-6 | 32-1 | 43-7 | 18-6 20-8al 2-9 42-5 60 10:5 AA QU Ts on Beets le 
66-—Vancouver 0 )3)/0 20h 2, 5-9 | 5-6 | 84-2 | 45 19-8 20a 2-6 55 56-5 10-4 Ar Sat wa bee kes 
OV ICTORIA IS Jah, 4's dc ole Oe 6-4 6 35-4 | 44-5 | 21-7 20-3a] 2:8 46 | 55°8 10-9 De Qa vec setecee eens 
68—Nanaimo:..-)...).'. .. 5-9 | 5-6 | 35 44 20:3 20a 2-8 42-5 BO ate ea Pete "ied Pree Oh evar 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6 30°7 | 50 20 22-5al 2-8 55 50-5 12:5 DY Mie e. eee eta 





a Vinegar, sold extensively in bottles at higher prices thanin bulk. b For prices of Welsh coal see text. oc Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1935 











Wood 
g é 
g ~~ 
5 s cm ‘s Sag rere) @o re} ee 
\ oy, Lael - m7 
28 : S| Praag bit reas 
gv - 4 ees ei BH? O59 
55 s Me Eas 2 8 288 Bey 
“eo Oo sa, Sa & So 6= 2 ee} Spey 
fas 'é) ee) a8) wD D = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-339 11-889 9-922 11-573 4° 204 8-539 7-449 
7-850 9-875 7-000 8-000 5-506 6-500 6-500 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 VAUD ae tk A eat ale: Iv el bo Se aad SPN 
5-75- 6-59 eB . 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c 
Ot — 7 Oe OOr mmiete LOMO! Nos(aive sede elaie ee eam ote Sf ure Mcnae Nn [om tetailames SmCcle TN ac miata a, 
8-00-10-25 10. 20 9-00-11-00}10-00-12-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 
DEOO eee cL embark o ale ep ateld et citia y obi ais Lalobs gee URI saree Ce LAAN dur 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 §-000¢ 
10-281 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 
9-50-11-50¢ 11-50¢ 6:00g 7-00g 5- 00g 6- 00g g 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 |] 7-00-8-00c 
cali PASOO=LR AO) Wemrierse ee relies ate te-ece Olele a [a ce stetecmmers lista easter rata: atats Wecees stad Widel 2 04 
9-150 11-500 10-399 11-734 7-868 8-868 8-250 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c¢ §-75c 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00c 7-00c 8-00c 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 
ie eee 11-50 10-33c 11-67e 8-67¢ 10-67¢c 6-50c 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 |12-00- 13-33-14: 67¢ 8-00c 9-00c 12-00¢ 
13-33c¢ 
ees PES eR T Eh BNI rote HIME Vcc ale stars crane Pete cm vere ota | oretmtonatericle: «cai (atelelele disteavery’ 
0-017 11-576 10-406 12-352 8-203 9-903 8-896 
10. 25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 
7-50- 8-50 TBO ibesce. date devia ie suave Se sekeveelae a ious beter aha a eis Mater Tea) ara Seale Bele e/eieisls wets 
8-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
8-50-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 7-50 Seo pilates ctorietess asx 
9-50 12-50 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-50 11-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-50 12-00 §-00 10-00 7-00 SEO aie esceetee ont 
10-50 11-00 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 
7-50- 8-00g]10-50-11-002 g gz gz g & 
7°50- 8-50 11-00g g g gz & g 
9-00 8-75 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
11-00 fe lice Aa Maer iia inal) 15200) boson 13-00 8-25¢ 
10-00 11-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
9-00-10-00 11-00 10-00 11-00 8-00 OOO See ce cn 
10-00-11-50 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 US OD) Paiste ssi. 
9-00-11-00 TA OOM are olde. eee ate scN en rc AMS L eter eee eels eetarererertore’ ste Pieisie:elalle'sl ere 5.3 
8-50-11-00 11-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 T4 OO vende ce 
11-507 11050-11507 [2-1 0.0. 12-O0cie ae DZ OG ean etiee boc: 
10-90-12-00 |10-25-12-00 ]-......... 15-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c 
_ 8-00 LOE 5 Ou ert, Aether eee dela calsleca 's/Auareeeente | olevere etepe tear ties Fite ofeyaraceti st 2 
8-00 {10-00-10-50 |... -:... 16-00-18-00c].......... 12-00-14 -00c}12-00-16-00c 
SOLS OD Tere eet ee hi y Weraereran aes chbee s elere SUN? STRNNMER ah Meise sigemtelal ales Piareredeteds siote4\s 
8-50 TL OO nl ecuee acta cla Tides le Sale Dow ee sralcea Bis ets elotaransuetel anu Riese «ste, fe) Ltd 
12-75 LATO TE cee eaters care tte MEET, MER AO tale eotalet stars clea hiss sleiet eves 4. fH 
9-00-13 -50 1395001 sce 13: 5OCha ha ters 9-0 9-00c 
USED Mee Sed noe is Weta 10-S0ches. seer: 8-25-10-50c|............ 
14-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 6-50 hols) (Ae Aa 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c 
10-50-12-50 12-00 6-75 8-00c 6-25 EO0Chsisis v0.05 oe ss 
10-50-12-50 11-75 7-00 7°75 6-00 G70 [ssicccec eo, . 
10-250 TES 59 IRN Oe SR ea OR he A 6-938 7-688 6-506 
GF p— 19 2 tee OO m1 BDO) [eis esreloce allie. oos deimeceats eis 5-25-8-75] 6.Q0- 9-50 6-50 
8*50=10-50) [1250-16550 Petes ieee Pee cot ediee as 5-75-8-00] 6.25- 9-00 6-50 
8-281 165938 pie. SN a teloe Be »  §-250 7-719 8-500 
9-00-10-50h DDD Aliso e\-baseverelopaill eo aicieedons steve) « | eve lahelnlateusicls CA RUG ae 
8-00- 9-00h AD SOON en ted wees foo mem ate 3-50-4-50} §.00- 6:00]... ,..... 
7-00- 8-75h Lied Oa Weverataattia altos. sun iets aiate 6-25-6-75) 6.75- 9-50 7-00 
5-00- 9-00h UP BO) peur close sere eraltc cM eax s lovers she Piscerateteratan diets 9-00-10-00c 10:00c 
5.156 10 O00 (SES ae citer ede Sekt ee els as 5-500 6-000 4-000 
g g g g g g! 
aA A BAYS SN fend ES Ae a koe an ed he Sy ONG an Lee a Lon! ak he, ey) a rr 
2-75- 4-25h g zg 5-00g 6-00¢ 
6-00- 6-50h 10-00¢ zg Z 6-00g 6: 00g 4-00g 
AOE De Ta mictte oe hc oe oles Sia ers alee Dcholart Aattestovetele Pisces emestetoraneiel| le: ater g tate eee 4-00 
9-886 AD S40. 5. SAL eee 6-313 6-768 4-887 
9-00-10-50 BCA Ne SAE PIG] [Ae ae 6-25-7-25| 7-50- 8-25 5-50 
8-50- 9-50 TSE HOE ss. ee ee eee. anlals 6-00 | 7-00- 7-50 6-50c 
9-50-10-50 MOO [ete ee ceysiats. cant caste susuexstanaave t fiscthereuseretanace 5-00 3-50 
9-50-10-50 LOS MOMs sas rele eterere ds Cont aeme ere ee are [ea crse eee es 8. 00 4-25 
8-75-10:75 O00, Paste se ae OS, Whey ame A 4-50-5-50) 6-20- i 4-77c 
TAO mr OS bs ae a eeatciars Metre Uraberckastl acaicieeer cas stm «feats a clelel sin [hih es em OUR TA a rates. aks 
12 O0=13 DO Mi ae ence | alteles Se cles sae ee ces 5-00-10-00i} 7- ois 003 4-80c 








2 Rent 

a \ in 

oo 2 Six-roomed 

5 =| Six-roomed | house with 

& | ~«| hous: with | incomplete 

i 3 &|modern con-| mrdern 

ors gS be veniences, vUD= 

S || per month | veniesces, 

oO |= per month 

Cc. Cc. $ 3 
27:3 | 9-7 22-515 16-262 
30-4 | 9-7 21-667 14-583 
29-8 | 9-8]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30 10 |18-00-25-00 110-00-15-00 | 2 
28-6 | 9-8]15-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
33-7 | 9-6)28-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
30 9-6)}18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
30 9-6)18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
28:2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |18-00-15-90 | 7 
29-3 | 9-6 22-125 17-125 
32-5 | 9-5|/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
27-7 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
27-5 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 |10 
29-3 | 9-7 18-00 15-00 }11 
23°8 | 9-3 19-833 13-688 
22-3 | 9-8]/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
26 9-6)16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 | 18 
25 9-8120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
21-2 | 8-6]/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 115 
ae 3,110 |16-00-22-00 }12-00-16-00 }16 

9-1/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 

38 9 110-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 |18 
25-9 | 9-31/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 }19 
25-2 | 8-7)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
25°4 | 9-3 23° 714 17-446 
25 9-2/20-00-80-00 }16-00-22-00 |21_ 
23-8 | 8-5)18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |29 
25-3 | 9-6118-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |93 
24-4 | 9-5)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |94 
24-6 | 8-7/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 25 
23 9-6}18-00-30-00 }12-00-18-00 }26 
74-8 | 9-2}20-00-24-00 }12-00-20-00 {97 
25:31 9 |25-00-32-00 }18-60-25-00 }98 
24g | 9-4)20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 129 
24g | 9-5)22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
24-3 | 9-1/23-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 |31 
25:4 | 9-5120-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
24-5 | 8-8}/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
25 9-3}20-00-25-00 }14-00-20-00 {34 
24-6 }.9-2120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 135 
93-5 |.9-1120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 136 
24-3 |10- |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
24-6 | 9-2|22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 138 
24-8 | 9-5}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
23-2 | 9-5}17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
922 9-3}22-00-82-00 |17-00-22-00 }41 
25 9-6|20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
94.2 | 9-4]18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 | 43 
30 Da Pan. o Matte crete mieten a chancel 44 
98 110 |23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
31 9 20-00 14-00 |46 
35 9-8 p Pp 47 
26-7 | 8-9}17.00-24-00 }12-00-17-00 | 48 
25-8 | 10 20.06-28-00 |15-00-20-00 }49 
25-g | 8-8]20.00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
26-8 | 9-7 23-250 15-756 
26 10-1]22.99-30-00 | 13-00-22-00151 
27-6 | 9:3]18-00-23-00 |12.00-16-00 152 
28-4 110-2 23-500 16-756 
25 9-7120-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 153 
29-3 |11-2}20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 [54 
29-4 |10 118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
98-5 | 9-81/20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 156 
29-6 10-4 22-375] 15-875 


32- te a 8199: 3028 -00 |14- Rae -00 57 
30 

30-6g| 10-4118. -00-28- 00 [15- 00-20: 00 159 
27-72|10 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 {60 
27 —|10-7}17-00-25:00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
33.9 |10-8 21-688 16-063 
37-5 16-00 14-00 
12-3|20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 
9-5125-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 
10 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 
10 }16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 
11-2]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 
10 |20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 
12-5|25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 


birch. 
conveniences. 
from mines. 


r 


p Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at 
Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


$35-$50, according to condition and 


s Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
































Commodities Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 


1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 


LEE We es ee S| orl oa lee el ae 


*Al] commodities.............-6: 567 | 64-0/127-4]155-9]110-0| 97-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 




















I. Vegetable Products....... 135 | 58-11127-9]167-0/103-5] 86-2] 96-9] 88-0] 96-3) 66-7) 54-4 59-2| 66-6] 67-2) 68-5 
II. Animalsand their Products 76 | 70-91127-11145-1/109-6| 96-0] 98-3]111-5|109-9) 95-3) 68-2 60-8] 67-8] 72-0) 73-5 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 

tile Products............ 85 | 58-21157-11176-5| 96-0/101-7| 96-6] 92-9] 90-4] 77-5) 71-9 71-4) 71-4] 68-8) 69-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper ee eee seeeceee 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4|129-4|106-3] 98-9] 98-5] 93-0) 85-6) 77-2 64-4] 65-2] 65-0] 64-8 

V. Iron and its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9|168-4|128-0|104-6] 99-7] 92-5] 93-5) 90-0) 87-3 85-7] 86-7| 87-1] 87-1 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 18 | 98-4]141-9|135-5| 97-0] 97-3] 98-3] 93-0] 97-5] 70-5) 63-0 65-5) 62-2) 71-1] 73-6 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products..03 ee eee 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2/116-6|107-0| 99-2] 92-6) 92-3] 90-9 86-7] 85-2) 86-1] 85-2] 85-0 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCTST Mn ao nemaiee 77 | 63-41118-7|/141-5|117-0]105-4] 99-7] 94-6] 95-4) 91-3) 85-6 81-0] 80-5} 76-9) 77-4 


Classified according to purpose— 


Consumers’ Goods........ 936 | 61-91107-0]140-0|108-0| 95-1] 98-0] 95-7| 95-5} 86-0) 73-8) 72-1 73-6] 73-3) 74-2 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM et er eee 126 | 61-8/119-4|151-0|105-4] 90-2] 97-5|100-3]103-7| 87-0} 65-6) 64-7} 69-3 70-7) 72:5 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-2] 91-41126-31111-4|101-4] 98-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-4 79-3) 77-1] 76-4] 75-0] 75-3 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 402 67-4|131-51163-1/112-8| 99-1] 97-9] 93-7] 97-1] 74-6 66-3| 63-4] 67-7] 70-2] 70-6 
Producers’ Equipment.... 94 | 55-11 80-41108-6113-8|104-1| 97-4] 92-8] 94-3] 91-2) 89-3] 85-4) 89-5 89-8) 89-7 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 | 69-11138-3]170-4|112-6| 98-2] 97-9] 93-8] 97-4] 72-8] 63-7) 60-9 65-3] 68-0} 68-5 
Building and construction 
WNALOLIAIS se eh ie cue oe 111 | 67-0/100-91144-0/122-8]108-7| 98-1] 98-0] 98-5] 85-6} 79-9} 81-0 82-4] 82-5] 82-2 
Manufacturers’ materials 967 | 69-5/147-21176-6|110-2| 95-8| 97-9] 92-9] 97-1) 70-0) 60-1) 57-5 62:4] 65-5) 66-2 


Classified according to origin— 


I. Farm— 

g Neds SSIS) (6 arcane ABET 6 186 | 58-21131-3/169-5}103-4] 89-1] 96-7) 87-3| 94-0} 66-7] 55-7) 59- 64-8] 65-0) 66-1 
BATE eee Hie aril 105 | 70-41129-9/146-6|109-6] 95-5) 98-9|108-2]106-3] 91-7) 68-4) 62- 68-5] 72-0] 73-4 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6|132-91161-6]/102-8] 86-7] 98-6] 96-5]105-9} 70-4) 53-2 51-2] 60-9] 64-7) 65-8 
PE SMioring. coon Se eee, eer te 16 | 64-4]/111-1/111-7| 91-6] 91-9]102-4]107-3]110-4] 95-8] 75-3) 68-5) 77-1 68-7] 67-6 
5 A DOES SY.as 61) el AL Mat or et SY 57 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4|129-41106-3| 98-9] 98-5] 92-9] 85-4] 77-2) 64-7) 65-3 65-1} 64-8 
EVCOMinerall se wee ee crate cust 903 | 67-0(111-3|131-4]117-6]105-8] 99-5] 91-5| 92-1] 86-5} 81-7) 81-5) 81-9 82-8} 83-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 945 | 63-8|120-7]155-7|107-5| 94-8] 98-3] 94-9]100-5| 73-3) 59-7) 57-5 64-5] 67-2) 68-0 

All manufactured (fully or chief- 
|) es lees lai ae ipbsetecel AE AB 399 | 64-8|127-6|/156-8]116-7|100-5| 98-1] 94-6] 93-7] 83-9] 72-2] 71-2) 72-8 72:4) 73-4 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1068) 
cents per dozen to 35:8 cents, and cooking 
from 26:4 cents per dozen to 30-1 cents. 
Milk was fractionally higher at 10-2 cents 
per quart, increases being reported from 


pared with 99 cents in September. Granu- 
lated sugar was slightly lower in many cities 
and the average price was down from 6-4 
cents per pound to 6:3 cents. Anthracite 
coal was up in the average from $14.40 per 


several cities in the province of Quebec. 
Butter prices were seasonally higher in most 
cities, the average price for dairy being up 
from 21:8 cents per pound in September to 
24-5 cents in October, and for creamery from 
95:4 cents per pound to 27:1 cents. Cheese 
averaged 19-9 cents per pound in October 
and 19:6 cents in September. The Dominion 
average price for bread has been unchanged 
at 5-9 cents per pound since April although 
an upward tendency was noted in several 
localities in October. Flour was fractionally 
higher at 3-4 cents per pound. Onions have 
declined steadily since July when the average 
price was 7°6 cents per pound to 3-5 cents 
in October. Potatoes averaged substantially 
higher in price in Ontario and Quebec, reflect- 
ing the smaller yield for 1935, but were lower 
im other provinces. The Dominion average 
price was $1.10 per ninety pounds as com- 


ton to $14.58, seasonal increases being re- 
ported from many cities. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$13.25; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, $16.25 ; 
Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $14.50; Peter- 
borough, $16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, 
$14.75; St. Catharines, $14.50; Hamilton, $14; 
Brantford, $16.75; Galt, $16.50; Windsor, 
$12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; Tim- 
mins, $18.50; Port Arthur, $17; Fort William, 
$17; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The price of wheat averaged slightly higher 
for October at 90°8 cents per bushel as 
compared with 90-3 cents in September. The 
high price for the month was 96 cents reached 
near the beginning and the low 85 cents 
toward the end. In coarse grains western 
oats were down from 36 cents per bushel to 
34 cents and barley from 35°8 cents per 
bushel to 33-9 cents, while flax advanced 
from $1-364 per bushel to $1:412. In milled 
products flour at Montreal advanced 10 
cents per barrel to $5.80, while rolled oats 
and oat meal at Toronto were unchanged. 
Raw sugar at Montreal advanced from $1.85 
per cwt. to $1.97. The estimated production 
of raw rubber was considerably lower than 
consumption and prices advanced consider- 
ably, a grade of Ceylon being up at New 
York from 11:7 cents per pound to 12-9 
cents. In live stock, choice steers at Toronto 
declined from $6.80 per hundred pounds to 
$6.01 and at Winnipeg from $4.76 per hundred 
pounds to $4.44. Hogs also were lower, the 
price at Toronto for bacon hogs being down 


from $9.38 per hundred pounds to $8.94 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.46 to $7.92. Calves and 
lambs were somewhat higher, the price of 
the former at Toronto being up from $8.45 
per hundred pounds to $8.56 and of the latter 
from $688 per hundred pounds to $7.06. 
Storage holdings of butter at the beginning 
of October were slightly higher than the 
previous month and higher also than October 
1, 1934. The average price for creamery 
prints at Montreal for October was 26:3 
cents per pound as compared with 24-7 cents 
for September and 21-4 cents for October, 
1934. The price of eggs was also substantially 
higher, fresh at Toronto being up from 34-4 
cents per dozen in September to 39-4 cents 
in October. In textiles, raw cotton and raw 
silk advanced, the former being up at New 
York from 10-9 cents per pound to 11:3 cents 
and the latter from $1.86 per pound to $2.15. 
Electrolytic copper at Montreal averaged $9.54 
per hundred pounds in October, $9.13 in 
September and $7.13 in October, 1934. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 

and certain other countries. The authorities 

for the wholesale prices index numbers are 

named in all cases. The latest table showing 

cost of living and wholesale prices index num- 

bers for various countries appeared in the 
October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. | 


Great Britain 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 89-6 
for September, a rise of 1°4 per cent for the 
month. Food and tobacco increased 2-6 per 
cent due principally to an increase of nearly 
7 per cent in the cereals group and to a smaller 
increase in the “meat, fish and eggs” group. 
Except for a slight decrease in cotton prices 
and except for no change in the miscellaneous 
commodities group, all of the industrial 
materials and manufactures groups advanced. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 85-1 at the end of September, 
an advance of 1:2 per cent for the month. 
Both foodstuffs and industrial materials ad- 
vanced and showed higher levels in all groups 
except animal food and textiles which were 
lower than for the previous month. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July 1914100, 
was 145 at the beginning of October, an ad- 
vance of 1:4 per cent for the month. Food 


was 2:4 per cent higher for the month due to 
higher prices for milk, butter and bread and 
certain other foods. The fuel and light group 
showed a slight advance. 


Germany 


Wuowrsate Pricus—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 102-3 for September, a de- 
erease of 0°1 per cent for the month. Small 
decreases in prices of agricultural products, 
colonial products and manufactured goods 
were partly offset by a slight advance in in- 
dustrial raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 1238-4 for 
September, a decrease of 0:9 per cent for the 
month. This was due to lower food prices, 
while other groups advanced slightly except 
rent which was unchanged. 


Italy 


Wroesate Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Prowincial Council of Corporate 
Economy, on the base 1918=100, was 329-21 
for August, an advance of 3-1 per cent for 
the month. The advance was general, in- 
cluding all of the eight groups. 

Cost or Livina—The national index num- 
ber of the cost of living in Italy, on the base 
1927—100, was 71-63 for August, a decrease of 
0-5 per cent for the month. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated) which is the sum total of the 
prices per pound of 96 commodities of com- 
mon consumption was $10.1762 at October 1, 
a rise of 1-7 per cent for the month, showing 
advances in all groups except livestock and 
building materials which decreased and 
chemicals and drugs which were unchanged. 
The level reached on October is the highest 
point since October 1, 1930. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, incorporated) which is based on 


the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets was $177.514 at 
October 1, an advance of 3.9 per cent for the 
month. All of the seven groups contributed 
to the increase, the greatest change occurring 
in the breadstuffs group. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour, Massachusetts, of the 
cost of living in Massachusetts, on the base 
1913100, was 139-7 for September, a de- 
crease of 0-7 per cent for the month. Increases 
were noted in the food, clothing and fuel and 
light groups, while shelter and sundries were 
unchanged. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1935 


HE number of fatal industrial accidenis 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1935, was 262, there being 95 in 
July, 82 in August and 85 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1935, 
showing 212 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1935, page 789. In the third 
quarter of 1934, 260 fatal accidents were re- 
corded (Lasour Gazerre, November, 1934, page 
1075). The supplementary lists of accidents, 
not reported in time for inclusion in the re- 
ports covering the periods in which they oc- 
curred, contains 11 fatalities for the first half 
of 1935, and 2 fatalities for 1934. 

In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Labour Gazette. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1935 
were as follows: agriculture, 46; logging, 26; 
fishing and trapping, 13; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 30; manufacturing, 
34; construction, 29; electric light and power, 
13; transportation and public utilities, 52; 
trade, 7; service, 12. 

Of the mining accidents, 24 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 5 in “coal mining,” and 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
Dies . 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” :2 in 
“animal foods,” 7 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 1 in “wood products.” 5 in “ pulp, 
paper and paper products,” 7 in “iron, steel 
and products,” 1 in “non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts,” 6 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 3 in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 9 fatalities in 
“building and structures,” 1 in “ shipbuilding,” 
17 in “highway and bridge,” and 2 in “ mis- 
cellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 26 fatalities in “steam railways” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 15 in “ water 
transportation,” 2 in “ air transportation,” and 
7 in “local transportation.” 


In trade there were 4 fatalities in 
sale,” and 3 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 5 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 1 im “laundering, dyeing 
and cleaning,” 1 in “custom and repair,” 4 in 
“yersonal, domestic and business,” and 1 ‘n 
“ »rofessional establishments.” 

The most serious accident occurring during 
the period under review was in water trans- 
portation when a motor vessel foundered and 
sank in a storm, off Judique, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, on September 22 and five mem- 
bers of the crew, including the captain, per- 
ished. 

Four fishermen were drowned near Half 
Moon Bay, British Columbia, July 2, when 
an explosion occurred while syphoning gasoline 
into the tanks and their boat was destroyed 
by fire. 

While attempting to remove a public danger 
at an abandoned magazine at Waverley, Nova 
Scotia, on July 25, an explosion of nitro- 
glycerine occurred, causing the deaths of an 
explosives engineer, a district manager and a 
works manager of an explosives company. 
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On July 23, a farmer and labourer were 
struck by lightning near Acton, Ontario. Two 
farmer’s sons were also killed by lightning near 
Hanover, Ontario, on August 12. 

On July 18 two fishermen were drowned 
while pulling in nets at Smith’s Inlet, British 
Columbia, and on September 27, two trappers 
were drowned in Lake Brereton, Manitoba, 
when their motorboat was swamped in a storm. 


Two oil refinery workers lost their lives in 
a fire following an explosion of oil tanks at 
Morris, Manitoba, on July 24. 


When a train collided with a gasoline laden 
truck, near Fort William, Ontario, on Sep- 
tember 1, an engineer, a fireman and truck 
driver were killed when caught in the spray 
of flaming gasoline. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1935 has been compiled 
which contains 11 fatalities, of which 1 was 
in logging, 1 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 2 in con- 
struction, 1 in transportation and public utili- 
ties, 2 in trade and 1 in service. One of these 
accidents occurred in February, 1 in March, 
1 in May, and 8 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occuring im 1934 has been made. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities of which 1 was in manufac- 


turing and 1 in transportation and public 
utilities. One of these accidents occurred in 
March and 1 in October. 





The Superintendent of Education for the 
Province of Quebec has recently published 
his report for the school year 1933-34. The 
report shows that there are 26,848 teachers 
employed in the province; of these 11,807 
are religious teachers and 15,041 are lay 
teachers. The average salaries for religious 
teachers in 1932-33 were $584 for males and 
$379 for females; while the average salaries 
for lay teachers were $1,792 for males and 
$517 for females. 





Company unions in the United States existed 
in 598, or 4 per cent, of the 14,725 establish- 
ments which reported to the US. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in a survey conducted in 
April, 1985. In 97 of these establishments 
regular trade unions were also functioning. Of 
a total of 1,935,556 workers employed in the 
14,725 establishments covered, 385,954 workers, 
or approximately 20 per cent, were employed 
in establishments which had company unions 
only, and 144,434, or 7-5 per cent, in estab- 
lishments dealing with both company unions 
and trade unions. Almost 15 per cent of the 
company unions covered in the study were 
established during the war period, and 64 per 


‘cent were established during the period of the 
NRA. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Claim for Wages 


A worker employed on sewer construction 
in Montreal claimed arrears of wages to the 
amount of $710.50 for 2,030 hours of work as 
a cement finisher. While employed he was 
paid and accepted a rate of 40 cents per hour, 
which was 35 cents per hour less than the rate 
set by the wage schedule of the city of 
Montreal for cement. finishers. 

He instituted action in the Superior Court 
for recovery of the difference and the trial 
judge considered it was sufficiently estab- 
lished that the workman was doing the work 
of a cement finisher and as such was entitled 
to a wage of 75 cents per hour, but his right 
to take action was limited to one year by 
Art. 2262 of the Civil Code. Accordingly, 
he gave judgment for only $77.18. 

On appeal to the Court of King’s Bench 
the judgment of the lower court was afirmed 
by the majority of the court as to the limita- 
tion of action, and the appeal was dismissed 
with costs. Further, the Court considered that 
the employee was not doing the work of a 
cement finisher. 

Fournier v. Loranger (1935) 59, Rapports 
Judiciares de Québec, Cour dw banc du ror 
134. 


Workman Without Scope of Compensation 
Act can claim Damages at Civil Law 


The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Quebec refused to entertain the claim of 
an employyee for injuries sustained in the 
course of employment on the ground that 
the case was not one of those governed by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The workman then instituted action against 
his employer in the Superior Court for $9,500 
damages for injuries which he attributed to 
the fault and negligence of the defendant, 
and moved to amend his declaration to the 
effect that while reserving his right to raise 
the question of the constitutionality of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, if necessary, 
he had not been able and could not take 
advantage of the provisions of that statute. 

It was contended by the employer that 
the case was governed solely by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and that there was 
no other recourse in law. The claim of 
negligence was also denied. 

The Superior Court upheld the defendant 
company. 

On appeal to the Court of King’s Bench, 
the judgment of the Superior Court was re- 
versed, the plaintiff’s motion being granted, 
and the defendant’s inscription-in-law dis- 
missed with costs. 


In giving judgment, Mr. Justice McDougall 
brought out the points at issue as follows:— 

“Tt is well to recall, at the outset, that 
the Legislation enacted by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is exceptional in character, 
and was introduced into our system of law, 
for the first time in 1909, based upon and 
finding its source in the theory of professional 


risk. Its provisions were then administered 
and applied by the ordinary Courts. The 
original enactment has been frequently 


amended, the operation of its provisions has 
been greatly changed since its inception; a 
Commission has been set up, with exclusive 
jurisdiction to deal with cases arising there- 
under, but the Act still constitutes a distinct 
derogation from the principles of law of the 
Code, chiefly in declaring that an accident 
causing injury to an employee engenders 
responsibility irrespective of fault. 

“Being thus exceptional in character, such 
enactment must be closely confined within 
the specific limits laid down by the Legis- 
lature and is subject to a strict construc- 
tion. . ; 

“The Commission which examined the 
plaintiff’s case, placed him outside the scope 
of its application, but they did not, nor 
could they declare that the plaintiff was 
destitute of all his civil rights in the circum- 
stances. . ‘ 

“The plaintiff is not claiming the compen- 
sation which the Board has denied him. His 
case is in no sense an appeal from that 
decision. He claims damages—not the restric- 
tive compensation which the Act contemplates 
—but the broad general compensation which 
the law accords upon proof of negligence. 

“The Act itself makes it apparent that its 
provisions are not all inclusive as to the 
relations which may exist between an em- 
ployer and his employee. By Section 13 
thereof, it is declared that no action will lie 
before the Courts to recover the compensation 
contemplated by the Act. But the damages 
sought by the plaintiff are not the compen- 
sation provided by the Act—he has been 
denied the right to recover same by the only 
authority competent to so determine. The 
Act then proceeds to recognize the plaintiff’s 
right as existing beyond and outside the four 
corners of its provisions, in the second para- 
graph of Art. 13, which provides specifically 
that the Act does not deprive a person, who 
cannot take advantage of its provisions, from 
the common law recources open to him. Nor 
can the defendant rely upon Sections 15 or 
59 of the Act in bar of the plaintiff’s right 
of action. The Commisison has jurisdiction 
only in respect of cases within the purview 
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of the Act. Its jurisdiction does not extend 
into the broader, general field of negligence 
engendering responsibility outside its par- 
ticular activities.” 

Martel v. Southern Canada Power Com- 
pany Limited (19385) 59. Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour du banc du rot, 372. 


Liability for Wages 


A manager for a creamery company ob- 
tained judgment in the First Division Court 
against the firm for $150 salary due and $25 
costs of action. The defendants were the 
directors of the company, and the plaintiff 
(the creamery manager) sued under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, R.S.O. 1927, 
c. 218, s. 100 (1) which reads:— 

“100 (1). The directors of the company 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
labourers, servants and apprentices thereof 
for all debts not exceeding one year’s wages 
due for services performed for the company 
while they are such directors respectively.” 
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Judgment was given in favour of the 
plaintiff and the defendants appealed. 

In the Ontario Court of Appeal the decision 
of the lower court was reversed. In delivering 
judgment, Mr. Justice Riddell stated that 
the statute relied upon “was clearly passed 
to protect what might be called the labouring 
class, the class hired by another and working 
for wages.” He further contended that the 
word “servants” is coupled with the words 
“labourers” and “ apprentices ” which indicate 
classes of persons quite different from man- 
agers. 

Accordingly, it was held that the liability 
of directors of a corporation under the Com- 
panies Act for wages due to “ labourers, ser- 
vants and apprentices” is inapplicable to the 
wages of a manager, not being within the 
category protected by the statute. 

The appeal was allowed with costs—$25 
counsel fee as in the lower Court. 

Domanski v. Wilson, Ontario Court of 
Appeal (1935) 4, Dominion Law Reports, 17. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ONTARY to the movement indicated in 

industrial employment on the average 
during the last fourteen years, there was a 
further and marked improvement in the gen- 
eral employment situation at the beginning 
of November, when the 9,482 firms furnishing 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported 1,012,103 employees, as compared 
with 997,300 on October 1. Each of these 
firms ordinarily employs a minimum of 15 
workers. Reflecting the advance, the index 
(based on the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100), increased from 106-1 in the 
preceding month to 107-7 on the date 
under review, as compared with 100-2 on 
November 1, 19384. On that date in the pre- 
ceding thirteen years, the index was as fol- 
‘lows S19383e"91737 °19382; 8497; °1931)) 103-0; 
1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9; 1927, 
108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 
1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0, and 1921, 91-3. 

At the beginning of November, 1935, the 
percentage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 13:38, as compared with percentages 
of 13:0 at the beginning of October, 1935, 
and 16-2 at the beginning of November, 1934. 
The percentage for November was based on 
the reports furnished by 1,777 labour organi- 
zations, with a total of 169,889 members. 


Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during Octo- 
ber, 1935, indicated a decline of about 1 per 
cent in the average daily placements effected, 
when the figures were compared with those 
recorded during the corresponding month a 
year ago. This decline was largely due to 
fewer placements in logging, as the majority 
of other industrial divisions registered gains. 
Vacancies in October, 1935, numbered 35,464, 
applications 65,300, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 33,737. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was $16.54 at the beginning of 
November as compared with $1642 for 
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October; $16.03 for November, 1934; $22.03 
for November, 1929; $21.24 for November, 
1926; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. The increase was due main- 
ly to the higher cost of foods, increased prices 
for eggs, butter, bread and flour more than 
offsetting decreases in the cost of meats. Fuel 
showed a slight advance, due chiefly to the 
higher cost of anthracite coal. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was lower at 72-7 
for November as compared with 73:1 for 
October. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are 71-1 for November, 19384; 95:7 for 
November, 1929; 97:7 for November, 1926; 
98:3 for November, 1921; 164:3 for May 
1920 (the post war peak); and 67-2 for 
November, 1914. 

The latest available information reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in 
the table on page 1084. The index of the 
physical volume of business in October was 
107-2 as compared with 101-9 in the preced- 
ing month and 95-9 in October, 1934. In the 
former comparison all of the principal factors 
except exports and trade employment were 
higher, the greatest increases occurring in 
mineral production, electric power output and 
manufacturing. Comparing October, 1935, 
with October, 1934, all the principal factors 
indicate advances. Information available for 
November shows decreases in wholesale prices, 
Canadian National earnings and in revenue 
car loadings as compared with the preceding 
month but all these items show increases as 
compared with the figures for November, 
1934, There was a substantial gain in build- 
ing contracts awarded, both as compared with 
the preceding month and with November, 
1934. 

During November there were on record thir- 
teen strikes and lockouts, involving 2,133 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 24,733 
man working days, as compared with nineteen 
disputes, involving 3,566 workers and a time 
loss of 35,279 working days in October, The 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
















1935 1934 
November October September November October September 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ 141, 274, 755 138,500,300} 110,841,605 115,561,069 115,541,687) 101,022,305 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPLION ves. ci eer 55, 958, 033 52,751,020 44,689,463 49, 884, 153 47, 228, 804 42, 207, 602 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 84,114,990 84, 952,580 64,564, 915 65,124,512 67, 747, 809 58, 135, 186 

Customs duty collected........ tA: [AS Ba eae yen 7,951,499 6, 839,075 7.124, 253 7,167,473 6,444, 619 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS. KR lie eee se oles eine! e ae ee A ea eS 2,907,516,367| 2,425,895, 084]) 3,092, 212,151] 3,409,875, 845] 2,580, 850,389 
Bank notes in circulation....... > Sata be tye sates me ie: 126, 468, 158 131, 747, 122 139,995, 879 139, 843, 608 148, 239, 227 
Bank deposits, savings........- tS [cok ie Smee ade 1,465,301, 708} 1,444,330,569] 1,411,317, 113} 1,370,178,568) 1,376,959, 756 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 855,599,556 839, 277, 861 871,892,870 895,728,990 879, 761,929 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Gommon'stocks ic, fe: neee se sce 105.8 96-1 93-6 86-0 85-2 83-8 

Preferred|stocks:\.\... jeep. - ere « 72.5 69-5 69-2 70:6 69-5 67-4 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 80.8 85-4 88-3 81-0 82-9 82-0 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

PULTE DOTAN a eile cae ichcreeenaretereiere iets 72-7 73-1 72-3 71-2 71-4 72-0 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

BOG MN Te eet te. $ 16-54 16-42 16:16 16-03 15-96 15-87 
Businoess:failures, mumiber: isan isi oenas te easier sca |ioicca ee suadacee ooeiend| noe tet arene eect oa 119 130 113 
Business failures; liabilites sneer |i deer nein etree sieve 6/2 2G] amore 2,104,778 2,261,500 1, 628,000 

(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 107-7 106-1 102-7 100-2 100-0 98-8 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-3 13-0 14-2 16-2 16-4 16-5 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
FPOIS NG era vee Recta locsrmiess cars 196,700 219,757 210, 857 194, 755 215, 802 203 , 400 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 15, 253, 708 17, 825, 909 15,901,121 13, 782, 020 15, 803 , 292 14, 940, 269 
Operating expenses......... CHE LS ens o eos 4A ed ties ye ae 11,718,407 10, 436, 857 11, 254, 484 11,215,400 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earmings.......... Sp are ere 2 4, 14, 198, 209 13, 445, 654 11,184,506 12,752,350 12,042,793 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
TINGS ios rans A eta ele. SOT: SPER ot ese 9,948, 866 10, 155, 436 7,742, 678 8,651, 670 9,009, 213 
Steam railways, freight in 
PONLTALLIOR SE  wrGk ben So ONE hh eat | PMP PER BS TI os os 2,711, 927,572!) 2,225,567, 281) 2,560, 993,420) 2,365,565, 699 
Building permits.............. + Ta RGN eke ACerS 4,020,308 3,322,026 2,606, 868 2,598, 024 2,281, 874 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 15,562,000 14, 873, 600 14, 748, 100 10,451,500 11, 152, 700 12,494,000 
Mineral Production— 

Bistinone tee pes ened tts tons 64,562 45,521 54,360 38, 968 46,578 43,019 

Steo!l ingots and castings...... tons 94,074 95,016 90, 952 57,050 57,975 57,489 

Werro-niloy As. gues cele e's oer tons 4,693 9,653 4,513 8,778 2,442 1, 147 

LCL ike acpels aah | cog cuatern seaeae JH oye) Poe Pe ol ales aie Pa 26,322,577 31, 630, 995 29,181,232) | 32,330,204 
LARC IL Fils aete a cee as Lees Woy |e ho clo Bic.) GRC Lae eR eee 27,038,147 27,210, 960 27,001,018 27,104,302 
Copperst dst hs sons cease ine hey ese) o poke ce Oke |e Men enten rere 33,941, 168 34, 280,777 32, 888, 933 27,551, 889 
IN TG Iel cera aie croister cotrare neaers JU OPS Peso Bey Alesis ee ae eee 8 12, 896, 865 12, 147, 283 8, 893, 458 8,764,513 
Goldie: Av. eh te eee OUNCOS || Hs ee et 301, 712 280, 362 250,596 265, 709 244,777 
Sil Ver .asblw Bs sceetectcen OUNCES PAPE ease tober e Sig ae 1,311,911 1,535, 268 1,302,645 iec2 lez, 
Coal ee tn tee ee ere etre tONS| to erat ee: 1,536,178 1,123, 453 1,409,346 1,551,379 1, 293 , 867 

Crude petroleum imports........ Gal.| eee es ees 133,730,000} 127,020,000] 124,040,000} 110,640,000 118, 210,000 
Rubber imports.......5......-- etsy Be Ae een 1,819,000 3,594, 000 3,512,000 6, 817,000 6, 206, 000 
Cotton imports tees .t eee: lbsalseeinew manne s.. 10,770, 000 5, 857, 000 18,479, 000 9,179,000 7,669,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Lbs} Samet Sa. 1,636,000 1, 053 , 000 72,000 850, 000 613, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

MEIN DIA Aree ed eee ceneieiaestetale Datta eee ren ee. 264,727,232} 241,351, 243 195,358,670} 202,270,694] 200,680,567 
HMlour production.) .\s seen es a brlstte AS re anerne 1,824, 754 1,535, 189 1, 708, 831 1,654, 189 1,383, 205 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 129, 825, 202 74,056,391 71, 183, 208 126, 421,593 86, 934, 082 88,679,472 
Footwear production........... Pairs ete: eens 1,911,713 1,982,451 1,316,118 1,782,172 1,704,677 
Output of central electric stations 

Gaily Average! nt ecadene es ecw hid] Serene oe alee 69,761, 000 63, 974, 000 65, 115, 000 59, 782, 000 54, 243, 000 
Sales of insurance.............. Sol ae eee 30, 184, 000 26,442, 000 35,530, 000 31,074, 000 25, 833, 000 
Newsprint production........... CONS ee nee Mee lth aisciks a4 ace 223 , 890 240, 870 235, 020 196,170 
Automobiles, passenger production..|].............. 1,128 3,819 1,052 DAS Ps 4 o21t 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Business! 2.00. cc bps s Haag asec tel eee eres: 107-2 101-9 96-5 95-9 97-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUGTION........0000]-.---2ceee00: 109-5 102-5 97-0 95-5 97-5 

Mineraliproduction: 5 .js.ciects tied «ot linbide eee shoe 169-6 144-7 137°5 143-5 132-9 

ManiiaGturingise. acest cin she ae) aint ciers 105-4 100-0 96-0 94-8 99-5 

Corstruction (oes. iyiieeioere eee a oeio nae se reek. 53-6 52-1 42-2 37-2 40-4 

Wlectric POW wie. sbisis ciel she dele © desi dleenen aero eer: 198-9 191-9 181-4 170-4 162-7 
IDISERIBUTION( c cs.cc.o< sae gencere cele mawlarai lle, « siere/ae euedeoiens 100-7 100-1 95-2 97-2 96-2 

Trade‘employment?.. ..ioi siaciaces:|Manse aeetennelen ae 122-8 123-6 119-3 119-5 119-8 

Carloadings 5. 29.2% 0s cae oe ie ee eee: 71-0 69-6 65-9 68-7 67-0 

Imports. is hea cess roses iss oeieell Grae ee ents 85-4 77:6 85°3 78-2 73°5 

Paxports sis svose sae iebsareleinetens Sobte abot tei nepeeiaeters ae 88-6 92-7 60-6 85-3 82-8 


(2) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(®) Figures for four weeks ending November 30, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 2, October 5, and September 7, 1935; November 3, 
October 6, and September 8, 1934. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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greater part of the time loss during November 
was due to strikes of longshoremen and 
other water transport workers at Vancouver 
and other Pacific ports which began in June. 
A dispute involving 114 optical workers at 
Toronto, resulting in a time loss of 1,500 work- 
ing days was the most important reported 
during the month. In November, 1934, there 
were fifteen disputes involving 1,896 workers 
and a time loss of 17,415 working days, most 
of the time loss being due to a strike of loggers 
in northern Ontario and a strike of coal miners 
at Cumberland, B.C. Of the thirteen disputes 
in November, seven were recorded as termin- 
ated, three resulting in favour of the workers 
involved while compromise settlements were 
reached in four cases. The disputes untermin- 
ated at the end of the month numbered six 
and involved approximately 1,500 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


Covering a wide range of 


Dominion- major subjects, the Domin- 
Provincial ion-Provincial conference 
Conference convened by the Right Hon. 
at Ottawa W. L. Mackenzie King, 


held its sessions at Ottawa 
from December 9-13. In active participation 
were the ministers of the federal departments 
together with the premiers of the various 
provinces. The problems upon which the Con- 
ference concentrated are those which vitally 
affect the economic and social structure of the 
Dominion and, in broad outline, included: 


(1) Questions relating to the procedure to be 
followed in amending the British North Am- 
erica Act. 

(2) Questions respecting the financial rela- 
tions between the Dominion and the Provinces 
and taxation. 

(3) Questions relating to unemployment and 
relief. 

(4) Questions relating to responsibility for, 
and co-ordination of, social services. 

(5) Questions relating to mining develop- 
ment and taxation. 

(6) Questions relating to agriculture and 
marketing. 

(7) Questions relating to tourist traffic de- 
velopment. 

The plenary session met in the Railway 
Committee Room following which the agenda 
was allocated among panel groups: A report 
of the proceedings of the conference will be 
given in the next issue of the LaBour Gazertn. 


In welcoming the provincial 


Plenary premiers and delegates at 
Session the opening plenary session, 
opened by the Dominion Prime Minis- 
Prime ter, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Minister kenzie King, expressed ap- 


preciation of the co-opera- 
tion and readiness of the governments of the 
provinces to meet the various contingencies 
which have arisen in the selection of the date 
of the Conference. 

Declaring that the conference was assembling 
“at a difficult time in our history,” the Prime 
(Minister emphasized that ‘“ unemployment, 
taxation, social services, constitutional ques- 
tions, and other of our problems, are all for- 
midable in themselves. Involving, as each of 
them does, questions of jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the Provinces, they are 
made all the more baffling and difficuit of 
solution; but upon their solution depends, in 
large measure, the recovery and happiness of 
the Canadian people.” 

‘He made it clear that “this meeting is a 
conference to which each government is ex- 
pected to bring its full share of experience, 
comment and suggestion, and out of which 
we hope to secure something lasting and 
valuable; because it is the result of collective 
discussion and collective decision.” 

Continuing, he pointed out that “some of 
our problems bring us to the foundations of 
Confederation, and to the bedrock of funda- 
mental principles,’ and can “be dealt with 
only in a broad co-operative effort between 
governments of good-will.” 

Dealing with the specific objects of the Con- 
ference, the Prime Minister stated: 

“In the structure of our federal state, each 
of the Governments represented here this 
morning is sovereign within the field of its 
own jurisdiction. No administration could 
be more disposed to defend that principle than 
the one at present in office at Ottawa. Yet we 
should not lose sight of the fact that govern- 
ments are only institutions created by men 
to serve human needs. After all, the citizens 
of the provinces are the citizens of the Domin- 
ion. The individuals whose interests the prov- 
inces seek to serve are the same individuals 
for whom the Dominion is concerned. The 
problem of Dominion-Provincial relations as 
it presents itself to this conference, in its 
simplest form can, I believe, be stated in two 
propositions: first, to mark the boundary of 
the field where having regard to the change 
in conditions which have come since the 
British North America Act was drafted, pro- 
vincial responsibility should begin and federal 
responsibility should cease; and, that having 
been done, to leave the field to whichever 
government may be responsible; second, where. 
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for various reasons, clear demarcation is not 
possible, to reach with respect to each probiem, 
a formula for co-operation between the Domin- 
ion and the Provinces. 


“Tt is our hope that we may be able to set 
up some machinery for the study of the prob- 
lems on which, in their very nature, no final 
solution can be reached at the present time. 
We can confidently expect to reach a satis- 
factory settlement of the urgent questions 
which require immediate action. In respect 
to other questions, for various reasons we can- 
not attempt to dispose of every aspect of the 
problems. At the present Conference we can 
examine the basic principles underlying the 
questions, and provide machinery for their con- 
tinued study and treatment. In this manner 
their final, satisfactory disposition can be 
insured at subsequent conferences. 

“This arrangement of continuity and per- 
manence is necessary, because co-operation be- 
tween the Dominion and Provinces is too 
vital a matter to be left entirely for inter- 
mittent conferences and to correspondence be- 
tween Governments.” 

To the address, the premiers of the provinces 
each replied, reiterating the Dominion prime 
minister’s conditions of good-will and co-opera- 
tion as the basis for success. Several of the 
provincial government leaders stated the par- 
ticular problems relative to their own prov- 
inces, but all recognized the major issues con- 
fronting the Dominion as a whole. Those who 
spoke in reply were: Hon. Mitchell Hepburn, 
Ontario; Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Quebec; 
Hon. Angus Macdonald, Nova Scotia; Hon. 
A. A, Dysart, New Brunswick; Hon. John 
Bracken, Manitoba; Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
British Columbia; Hon. W. M. Lea, Prince 
Edward Island; Hon. W. J. Patterson, Saskat- 
chewan; Hon. William Aberhart, Alberta. 


Elsewhere in this issue is 
Conference of published a report of that 
Commonwealth section of the Conference 
Statisticians of Commonwealth Statis- 

ticians dealing with labour 
statistics (an outline of the agenda of the 
Conference appeared in the Lasour GazerTp 
for September, page 797, and October, page 
886). The complete report of the Conference, 
which has been issued recently, includes in its 
scope the compilation and presentation of sta- 
tistics on a wide variety of inter-related sub- 
jects. The objective of the Conference was to 
secure as great a degree of uniformity as is 
practicable at the present time while also in- 
dicating the lines along which further pro- 
gress might be made in the future. 


Under the chairmanship of 


Meeting of Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, 
Dominion deputy minister of Pensions 
Council of and National Health, the 
Health Dominion Council of 

Health held its thirty-first 
meeting in Ottawa from December 2-4. 


In attendance were the chief medical officers 
of the various provinces, together with repre- 
sentatives of labour, agriculture, industry, and 
of women’s organizations, rural and urban. 
Participating also was Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, 
director of the School of Hygiene, Toronto 
University, who acts as scientific adviser to the 
Council. 

Prominent among the discussions was that 
led by Dr. C. R. Eskey, director of plague 
control, United States Public Health Service. 
During the present year ground squirrels in 
Montana have been found to be infested with 
plague, and as the same species of squirrel 
exists in the contiguous province of Alberta, 
this country was desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting methods used for control 
of plague among squirrels in the United States. 

Among the other subjects on the agenda 
were those concerning health hazards from 
erasshopper poison bait; the use of cyanogen 
oas as a fumigant; health insurance in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and ‘(Mani- 
toba; medical relief; survey of illness among 
unemployed in Greater Winnipeg; tubercu- 
losis; spray painting; sand blasting opera- 
tions; and uniform plumbing regulations. 


With respect to the trans- 
ference of the relief camps 
from the jurisdiction of the 
Department of National 
Defence to the Department 
of Labour, the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, has announced recently 
the appointment of a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the problems inci- 
dental to their administration. In his an- 
nouncement, the Minister of Labour empha- 
sized that the major objective of the govern- 
ment was the placing of camp workers 1n 
regular employment. The minister’s state- 
ment was as follows: 

“Tt is the hope of the Government that it 
may be possible to close the relief camps 
within the coming year. That, at least, will 
be the aim in view. In the meantime it will 
be our object to see that the men in these 
camps are engaged in useful work under satis- 
factory conditions and with improved oppor- 
tunities for re-employment in the normal in- 
dustrial life of the country. 

“Tn connection with the transfer of relief 
camps from the Department of National De- 


Committee to 
investigate 
relief camps 
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fence to the Department of Labour and in- 


order to bring about a proper co-ordination of 
relief camp policy with other measures of 
unemployment relief, I have authorized R. A. 
Rigg, chief of the Dominion Employment Ser- 
vice, Humphrey Mitchell, of Hamilton, and 
E. W. Bradwin, president of the Frontier Col- 
lege, to make personal investigations and re- 
ports on certain problems raised by the pend- 
ing transfer of these camps to this depart- 
ment. 

“The information thus obtained will be of 
material assistance in determining the policy 
of the Department of Labour toward relief 
camps while they are still in existence, and in 
effecting a proper relationship between this 
and other forms of unemployment relief.” 


On November 18, a repre- 


Municipalities sentative delegation of 
seek increased mayors of Ontario muni- 
Dominion cipalities headed by the 
assistance Hon. David A. Croll, On- 


tario Minister of Public 
Welfare, discussed the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief in a conference with Hon. Nor- 
man Mol. Rogers, the Minister of the Do- 
minion Department of Labour. The dele- 
gation, while not making any specific demands 
upon the Federal government, urged that the 
Dominion extend increased financial assist- 
ance in coping with the relief situation. In 
assuring the delegation that unemployment 
relief would form one of the subjects on the 
agenda of the Dominion-provincial \confer- 
ence (commencing December 9), the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers also pointed out that the responsibility 
of the Dominion government was directly to 
the tax-payers of the country. He emphasized 
that the municipalities were in a position to 
appeal to the provinces and that the prov- 
inces could turn to the Dominion, but that 
the Dominion’s only recourse was to the tax- 
payer. “Our only responsibility is to the 
taxpayer of Canada, and we will do our ut- 
most to interpret that responsibility,” stated 
the Minister of Labour. 


Statistics concerning the 
Farmers’ membership and _ business 
co-operatives activities of farmers’ 
business co-operative societies in 
in Canada Canada are presented 


annually by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture (Division of 
Marketing, Agricultural Economics Branch). 
A review of the volume of business for the 
year 1933-34 (prepared by A. E. Richards, 
Agricultural Economist) is given in a bulletin 
now in course of publication. The available 
statistics show 690 farmers’ co-operative 
associations actively engaged in business in 
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1933-34 compared with 686 reporting in 
1932-33. These 690 associations have 2,533 
branches which combined make a total of 
3,223 places of business engaged in the 
marketing of farm products and the purchase 
of supplies for farmers. The shareholders and 
members financially interested numbered 
345,024 and patrons reported totalled 379,740. 
Comparable figures for 1932 were 342,369 
and 382,325, respectively. Combined assets 
totalled $104,350,702 with plant and equip- 
ment valued at $40,432,859. The total actual 
investment of member shareholders in capital 
stock amounted to $8,722,451 and reserves 
and surplus totalled $39,590,050. Sales of 
farm products for the year under review 
amounted to $128,909,035. The sales value 
of supplies handled totalled $7,389,034 which 
combined with other receipts gave a _ total 
business of $136,411,483. Total business 
reported by the 686 associations for the year 
previous amounted to $115,849,894. 

Information with respect to consumers’ 
co-operatives in Canada is published from 
time to time in the Lasour GazeETTE. 


The Social Research 
The British Council of McGill Uni- 
Immigrant versity has recently 
in Canada published the. second 
volume in its social 
research series under the title “The British 


Immigrant—His Economic and Social Adjust- 
ment in Canada” (Oxford University Press, 
Toronto). This comprehensive study of the 
immigration problem as it affects both Great 
Britain and Canada is the work of Lloyd G. 
Reynolds, M.A., formerly research assistant 
at McGill University, and the volume was 
edited by Carl A. Dawson, Ph.D., professor 
of sociology, McGill, and Leonard C. Marsh, 
M.A., director of social research, McGill. 
Mr. Reynolds has dealt with the subject 
under four main sections—(1) Selective and 
distributive factors in British Immigration to 
Canada; (2) the occupational and residential 
segregation of British immigrants in Mont- 
regl; (3) the adjustment experience of 
British immigrant groups; and (4) the 
maladjusted immigrant. 

Under the first section, the author discusses 
the nature of British immigration to Canada, 
its character and causes, and the expansion 
of the settled area. In part three, he deals with 
the process of occupational adjustment (affect- 
ing the artisan, the labourer, the domestic 
and the clerk), immigrant modes of living, 
and the assimilation process in an artisan 
area. Part four (the maladjusted immigrant) 
analyses unemployment and social dependency 
in immigrant groups, as well as_ typical 
“dependency” situations. 
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In his conclusions (Part Five) the author 
goes into questions of future immigration 
policy, and makes specific recommendations 
with respect to the urban and the rural 
settler. 


On November 23, Mr. 


John L. Lewis, John L. Lewis, president 
heads committee of the United Mine 
to promote Workers of America, 
industrial resigned from the  vice- 
unionism presidency of the American 


Federation of Labour, a 
position to which he had been elected at the 
1934 (San Francisco) convention of that body. 

Following the resignation of Mr. Lewis, the 
chief officers of eight international unions 
constituted a Committee for Industrial 
Organization, its objective and purposes being 
announced in its first official statement as 
follows: 

“Because of the urgency of organizing the 


unorganized in the basic industries of 
America, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization has been formed. Its purpose 


is that outlined in the Minority Report of 
the Resolutions Committee submitted to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labour in Atlantic City. That is, it has been 
formed for the purpose of encouraging and 
promoting the organization of the unorgan- 
ized workers in mass production and other 
industries upon an industrial basis. Its aim 
is to foster recognition and acceptance of 
collective bargaining in such basic industries; 
to counsel and advise unorganized and newly 
organized groups of workers; to bring them 
under the banner and in affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labour as industrial 
organizations.” 

The Committee for Industrial Organization 
is headed by John L. Lewis as president, 
and Chas. P. Howard, president of the 
International Typographical Union, as secre- 
tary. In addition to Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Howard, members of the committee selected 
to direct the work of the new body are: 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; David 
Dubinsky, president, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; Thomas F. 
McMahon, president, United Textile Workers 
of America; Harvey C. Freming, president, 
International Association of Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers of America; 
Max Zaritsky, of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union; 
and Thomas H. Brown, president, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

Industrial unionism was debated at length 
at the 1935 (Atlantic City) convention of the 


American Federation of Labour, and the move 
to adopt this form of union organization was 
defeated on a roll call vote (Lasour Gazerte, 
November, page 1015). 


References have been made 


Family in previous issues of the 
allowances Lasour GaAzETTeE to systems 
in Europe of family allowances in 


Belgium © and France 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1930, page 1271, 
May, 1932, page 542 and November, 1933, 
page 1099). 

The International Labour Office at Geneva 
has recently published an .article by Claire 
Hoffner who makes a comprehensive survey 
of the present systems of family allowances 
in Belgium, France and Italy. 


In Belgium there has been a marked exten- 
sion of the system during the period 1929 
to 1933. During those four years the number 
of undertakings affiliated to the equalization 
funds increased from 3,852 to 96,497; the 
number of workers in these undertakings 
from 581,600 to 1,277,673; the number of 
children receiving allowances from 331,000 to 
885,030; and the total cost from 92,630,000 
francs to 249,369,071 francs. 


The growth of the system in France during 
the period 1929 to 1934 (May) is reflected 
by the following increases: number of 
affliated undertakings—from 25,000 to 
100,000; number of workers employed in such 
undertakings—from 1,740,000 to 3,400,000; 
total cost of allowances—from 292,000,000 
francs to 565,000,000 francs. 


In Italy, where the system has been 
recently established, the Governing Body of 
the National Family Allowance Fund fixed 
January 15, 1935, as the date from which 
family allowances should be paid. It is 
estimated that the number of workers who 
will benefit by the allowances will vary 
between 360,000 and 540,000 while the number 
of children for whom allowances will be due 
will be between 500,000 and 740,000. 


Family allowances have been advocated in 
Canada by Rev. Father J. Lebel, S.J. (Lasour 
GazettE, June, 1928, page 598 and June, 1929, 
page 605.) The subject was among the social 
problems investigated by the Quebec Social 
Insurance Commission appointed by the 
Legislature in 1930 (Lasour Gazerrte, 
November, 1930, page 1236). 


The commission reported broadly on the 
whole field of social insurance and its recom- 
mendations with respect to family allowances 
were published in the Lasour Gazerre of 
August, 1932, page 861. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


a bea pe applications for the establishment by 
‘the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour at the 
close of November as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Domin- 
ion Transport Company, Limited, at Toronto, 
Ontario, being members of Local Union No. 
670, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. The dis- 
pute relates to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages, shorter hours and improved 
working conditions, 60 men being directly 
affected and 20 indirectly. 

(2) From the Lakeside Coals, Limited, con- 
cerning a dispute with certain of its em- 
ployees, 80 in number, at Robb, Alberta, being 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The employees’ request for a wage 
increase of 5 per cent is stated to be the 
cause of the dispute. 

Advice was received in the Department of 
Labour early in December that agreements 
had been reached between the Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs and the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of North America, System 
Division No, 43, disposing of the matters in 
dispute which had been the subject of inquiry 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
during August and September of the present 
year. The text of the findings of the Con- 
ciliation Board appeared in the October issue 


Order Governing Lumbering Industry in 
New Brunswick 


The Forest Operations Commission has 
recently gazetted the following wage scale 
for the lumbering industry throughout the 
province :— 

“For cutting, yarding and hauling, the aver- 
age rate of wages paid by the employer to 
his employees shall be not less than Twenty- 
seven Dollars ($27) per month and board net, 
or its equivalent in the case of piece work, 
provided, however, that no employer who at 
the present time owing to favourable con- 
ditions is paying his employees a greater sum 
on the average than Twenty-seven Dollars 
($27) per month and board net or its equiva- 
lent in the case of piece work, shall be allowed 
to reduce such wages or earnings of any of his 
employees except on showing good cause to the 
Commission: this wage scale to be effective as 
of October first, 1935.” 





During November there were 5,162 acci- 
dents reported to The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, as compared with 5,596 during 


of the Lasour Gazertre at page 889. The 
settlement, which is the result of direct nego- 
tiations between the parties, provides for the 
inclusion of Radio and Repeater Attendants 
in the Schedule of Rules and Wages for 
Telegraphers, Clerks and Installers, dated 
October 1, 1927, and for the re-establishment 
of seven offices on a commission basis from 
January 1, 1936. 

Early in September an informal request by 
letter was received from Local Unit No. 29, 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute concern- 
ing wages and working conditions involving 
certain coal operators in the East Coulee dis- 
trict in Alberta, namely, the Empire Collieries, 
Limited, the Atlas Coal Company, Limited, 
the Murray Collieries, Limited, and the Aetna 
Coal Company. A Conciliation Officer of the 
Department proceeded to Alberta and ar- 
ranged conferences between the interested 
parties. The Department was subsequently 
advised that agreements were reached on 
September 18 between the Murray Collieries, 
Limited, and the Atlas Coal Company, Limit- 
ed, and their employees, providing for a wage 
increase of 5 per cent in conformity with the 
wage increase in the Drumheller coal field. It 
has been ascertained that the same wage rates 
have been made effective by the other coal 
mining companies concerned in the East Cou- 
lee district. 


October, and 4,849 during November a year 
ago. 

The fatal cases numbered 21, as against 28 
in October, and 30 last November. 

The benefits awarded amounted to 
$385,435.38, of which $297,103.46 was for com- 
pensation and $88,331.92 for medical aid. In 
October $517,878.61 was awarded in benefits, 
and $412,309.59 during last November. 





Regulations pertaining to food and drink 
were published in the Alberta Gazette of 
November 15, 1985. These orders cancel those 
previously issued covering these items. The 
new regulations have sections relating to food 
handlers; adulterated or impure food offered 
for sale; inspection of food supplies; onus 
of proof; food stuffs displayed for sale; ice- 
cream vendors, soda fountains; beer parlours 
and food vendors generally; and: facilities for 
cleansing utensils used in the serving of 


food or drink. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1935 


f ima following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for November, 1935, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago, 





Number of | Time loss 
Date Vee employees | in working 
° P involved days 
BUNOW. (L935) ves eee 12 2133 24,733 
Octal Gab wut. Pagers 19 3,566 35,279 
NOV. 71984. hee 15 1,896 17,415 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to’ secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts record- 
ed for November was substantially lower than 
in October, but owing to the continuance of 
the disputes of longshoremen and other water 
transport workers at Vancouver and other 
Pacific ports, the figures for numbers of work- 
ers involved and time loss incurred showed a 
less marked decline. The only dispute of im- 
portance commencing during November in- 
volved upwards of one hundred optical work- 
ers at Toronto, Ont., and caused 1,500 days’ 
time loss. While there was also a decrease 
in the number of strikes as compared with 
November last year, there was an increase in 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss incurred, due to the disputes of water 
transport workers mentioned above. The only 
important disputes during November, 1934, 
were those of five hundred loggers in the 
Sault Ste. Marie district of Ontario which 
resulted in a time loss of 5,000 working days 
and coal miners at Cumberland, B.C., where 
approximately four hundred workers lost 6,000 
working days. 

Five disputes, involving 1,513 workers, were 
carried over from October (a sixth dispute, 
namely, that involving longshoremen, Powell 


River, B.C., recorded as unterminated in the 
November issue of the Lasour Gazerts, having 
been declared by the Royal Commissioner 
appointed to investigate the matter not to 
have been a strike or lockout) and eight dis- 
putes commenced during November. Of these 
thirteen disputes, seven terminated during the 
month, three resulting in favour of the work- 
ers involved while compromise settlements 
were reached in four cases. At the end of 
November, therefore, there were on record six 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, name- 
ly: custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., longshore- 
men, Vancouver, B.C., water transport work- 
ers, Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, etc., B.C., shoe factory workers, 
Valley Junction, P.Q., optical workers, Toron- 
to, Ont., and hotel employees, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., Febru- 
ary 27, 1934, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Winnipeg, Man. September 1, 
1935, two employers; and compositors, Winni- 
peg, Man., April 7, 1935, one employer, 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is_ per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and em- 
ployee being involved, 

In connection with the dispute involving 
pulpwood cutters in the district around Chi- 
coutimi, P.Q., noted in the November Lasour 
GaAzETTE as being reported in the press about 
the middle of October, later information indi- 
cates that no strike or lockout occurred, 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Cap Facrory Workers, WInnNirEc, Man.— 
This dispute, which commenced on October 
21 owing to a disagreement between the em- 


ployer and the United Hatters’, Cap and Mill- 


inery Workers’ International Union, as to the 
application of the wage scale in an agree- 
ment signed during the previous month and » 


as to the employment of two workers who re- 
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fused to join the union, was settled as a result 
of conciliation by the provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and work was resumed on No- 
vember 4. A ten per cent increase in wages 
was given to certain workers and the em- 
ployees complained of are understood to have 
joined the union in accordance with the “closed 
shop” provision in the agreement, which is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 


Movu.pers, OsHAwA, Ont.—As stated in the 
November issue of the Lasour Gazerts, this 
dispute was settled early in November, the 
employee dismissed for alleged misconduct 
being reinstated on making an apology. Work 
was resumed on November 5. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, Powerit River, B.C—This 
dispute, included in the record of strikes and 
lockouts since May 17, 1935, was declared not 
to be a strike or a lockout in the report of the 
Royal Commissioner, Lasour Gazettr, Novem- 
ber, 1935, pp. 990, 991 and 994. The Commis- 
sioner found that only two men ceased work 
and ‘three others did not proceed to work, and 
that no demands on the company had been 
made by the newly organized Powell River 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, or 
any of its fifty-two members who had been 
given work from time to time in loading ships 
during the period of unemployment since 
1931 instead of having the work done by the 
mill employees as before. During Novem- 
ber two men were sentenced to three months 
imprisonment, being convicted on charges of 
unlawful assembly at Powell River on June 
28. Four others convicted of unlawful as- 
sembly were released on suspended sentence. 
The men convicted were reported to have 
led fifty men in attempting to reach the water- 
front im connection with picketing and clashed 
with the police. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the dispute at the 
end of October not being successful, the strike 
continued throughout the month but early in 
December it was reported that the union had 
called it off for December 9. During Novem- 
ber a number of men convicted on charges 
of unlawful assembly, rioting, etc., in con- 
nection with picketing on June 18 were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment of from three 
months to one year. The President of the 
Longshoremen and Water Transport Workers 
of Canada was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, being convicted of inciting to 
unlawful assembly but was acquitted on a 
charge of inciting to riot. 

Coan Miners, DruMHeLLeR, ALTa—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on Novem- 
ber 14, negotiations with the employer as to 
piece rates not being successful. The man- 
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agement and the United Mine Workers of 


America had signed the same agreement as 
other mining companies in the district on Aug- 
ust 28, 1935, but with a provision that contract 
rates for machine mining and loading were to 
be negotiated. As scales have not yet been 
installed the contract rates are by the yard 
instead of the ton and as the rates proposed 
by the company were not acceptable to the 
miners they ceased work on November 14. 
On November 21 the western representative 
of the Department of Labour met the repre- 
sentatives of both parties in conference and 
an agreement was reached, a slight improve- 
ment jin rates being made by the company. 


Bakers & Bakery Drivers, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
—Employees in fifteen or sixteen establish- 
ments ceased work on November 19 demand- 
ing agreements with the Bakers’ and Drivers’ 
Section of the Food Workers’ Industrial Union 
providing for a standard scale of wages for 
bakers and a sliding scale for drivers. Work 
was resumed on November 21 when thirteen 
employers signed agreements with the union. 
The agreements are outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. 


SHor Facrory Workers, VALLEY JUNCTION, 
P.Q—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on November 11, the foreman, an officer 
of the Protective Union of Shoe Workers, hav- 
ing been discharged. At the request of the 
strikers a representative of the provincial De- 
partment of Labour attempted for several 
days to secure a settlement but on November 
21 returned to Quebec and at the end of the 
month no termination had been reported. 


Moutpers, Erc., GuerpH, Ont—EHmployees 
in one establishment ceased work on Novem- 
ber 5 when their demands for increases in 
wages and recognition of the union or of a 
shop committee were refused. As a result of 
conciliation by the county crown attorney 
these demands were conceded and work was 
resumed on November 12. Certain improve- 
ments in working conditions were also made. 


Movutpers, Etc. Woopstock, Onr.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
November 18 when their demands for an in- 
crease in wages of twenty-five per cent and 
union recognition were refused, a ten per cent 
increase being offered. As a result of concilia- 
tion by the Mayor a settlement was reached 
which provided for an increase in wages of 
ten per cent immediately and five per cent 
at the end of the year. and for recognition 
of a shop committee. Work was resumed on 
November 22. 


Optica, Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Opti- 
cians and mechanics employed in seven estab- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1935* 








Industry, , 
occupation and locality 


Number 


workers 
involved 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


Remarks 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1935. + 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, ete.— 
Cap factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Custom tailors, Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Moulders, Oshawa, Ont....... 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— , 
Longshoremen, Powell River, 
B.C. 


Longshoremen, Vancouver, 


Coastal longshoremen, ship’s 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainug, etc., B.C 


27 


700 
733 


54 |Commenced Oct. 21, 1935; alleged violation of 
agreement as to wages and ‘‘closed shop’’; term- 
inated Nov. 2, 1935; compromise. 

150 | Commenced Oct. 29, 1935; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


94 | Commenced Oct. 31, 1935; against discharge of 
employee; terminated Nov. 4, 1935; com- 
promise. 


By 38 (aly ein) Oe to Commenced May 17, 1935; for union recognition 


and union wage scale; stated in report of Royal 
Commissioner not to have been a strike or lock- 
out. 

10,000 |Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 
agreement; unterminated. 

10,000 |Commenced June 15, 1935; in sympathy with 
longshoremen on strike at Vancouver from June 
5, 1935; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1935. 


TMINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers and bakery drivers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Valley 
Junction, P.Q 
Metal Products— 
Moulders, etc., Guelph, Ont... 


Moulders, Woodstock, Ont.... 


Miscellaneous— 
Optical workers, Toronto, Ont 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 


Hotel employees, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Restaurant employees, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 


74 


130 


36 


130 


87 


114 


592 |Commenced Nov. 14, 1935; for increase in wages; 
terminated Nov. 22, 1935; compromise. 


260 |Commenced Nov. 19, 1935; for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated Nov. 20, 1935; 
in favour of workers. 


648 [Commenced Nov. 11, 1935; against discharge of 
workers; unterminated. 


650 |Commenced Nov. 5, 1935; for increased wages, 
improved working conditions and recognition of 
shop committee; terminated Nov. 9, 1935; in 
favour of workers. 

348 |Commenced Nov. 18, 1935; for increase in wages 
and recognition of union; terminated Nov. 21, 
compromise. 


1,500 |Commenced Nov. 14, 1935; for increased wages, 
recognition of union and change in conditions; 
unterminated. 


425 |Commenced Nov. 12, 1935; for increased wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 

12 |Commenced Nov. 138, 1935; for increase in wages; 

terminated Nov. 19, 1935; in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

tin the November issue of the Labour Gazette a footnote to this table intended to refer to a strike of 
eae es at Powell River, B.C., was erroneously made to refer to a strike of longshoremen at Vancouver, 


+For strike of coal miners at Edmonton see page 1098. 
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lishments ceased work on November 14 when 
their demands for recognition of the Optical 
Workers’ Federal Union, for increases in wages 
and for the establishment of an apprentice- 
ship system, were refused. Toward the end 
of the month the representative of the De- 
partment of Labour held conferences with re- 
presentatives of the parties but a settlement 
was not reached. 


Hore, EMpLoyers, Toronto, Onr—Cooks, 
maids, etc., m one hotel in Toronto ceased 
work on November 12, demanding re-instate- 
ment of a worker discharged for union activ- 
ity and also union recognition and wage in- 
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creases. At the end of the month a settle- 
ment had not been reported. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, CALGARY, ALTA—- 
Employees, chiefly waitresses, in four restaur- 
ants in Calgary ceased work at various dates 
between November 13 and November 19 for 
a few hours in each case, demanding payment 
of wages in accordance with the provincial 
minimum wage scales. The provincial officials 
assisted in the collection of the wages due and 
work was resumed in a few hours. It is re- 
ported that within a few days those who had 
participated in the dispute were dismissed and 
replaced. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1934. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible directly from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned, while information as_ to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in 
October was 58 and 16 were in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 74 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 90,300 workers with a time loss of 470,000 
working days for the month. Of the 58 
disputes beginning in the month, 12 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 5 over 
proposed wage reductions, 11 over other wage 
questions, 2 over questions as to working 
hours, 11 over questions respecting the 


employment of particular classes or persons, 


13 over other questions respecting working 
arrangements and 2 over other questions. 
Two stoppages were due to sympathetic 
action. During the month, settlements were 
reached in 52 disputes, of which 18 were 
settled in favour of workers, 20 in favour of 


employers and 14 resulted in a compromise. 
In 4 other disputes, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

The strike of coal miners in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire was mentioned in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The miners 
went out on strike in sympathy with small 
strikes of miners demanding the discharge of 
non-union workers. The strikers won formal 
recognition of their union as the representa- 
tive of the employees. A total of 55,000 
miners were involved in these sympathetic 
stoppages which began om various dates 
between October 14 and 21, and ended on 
various dates from October 17 to 25. The 
demand for a wage increase of two shillings 
per day was merged with a general demand 
for this increase throughout the whole 
country, the miners’ union endeavouring to 
secure a national agreement. 


Irish Free State 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1934 was 99, involving 166 establish- 
ments and 9,288 workers with a time loss of 
180,080 working days for the year. 





The Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation has recently issued figures showing 
the immigration to Canada for the six months 
ended September 30, 1935. The total number 
of immigrants entering the Dominion during 
that period was 6,579 of whom 1,476 were 
males, 2,688 females and 2,415 children under 
eighteen years of age. Those of British origin 
numbered 1,378; of US. origin, 3,049; of 
Northern European races, 342; and other 
races, 1,810. In the corresponding period of 
1934 immigration totalled 7,472, including 
1,448 British, 3,690 of US. origin, 367 of 
Northern European races and 1,967 of other 
races. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 


AUGUST 1, 1935, TO 


fa, ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 
by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint. a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes occur- 
ring in industries coming directly under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, preliminary inquiries 
and mediation by officers of the Department 
result. in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
confines his activites to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer 
are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period from August 1, 1935, to 
November 30, 1935. (An article covering the 
period April 1, 1935, to July 31, 1935, appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1935, page 
a18)2 

Ship Freight Handlers, Port of Montreal— 
In the latter part of July it was brought to the 
attentiom of the Department of Labour that 
a dispute existed between the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Limited, Montreal, and certain 
of their employees, members of L’Union des 
Travailleurs du Port de Montreal. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department held con- 
ferences with the parties directly interested 
and arrangements were made for further nego- 
tiations which resulted in a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the matters in dispute. 

Longshoremen, Port of Quebec—During the 
latter part of July a dispute occurred in the 
Port of Quebec, involving longshoremen, mem- 


NOVEMBER 30, 1935 


bers of L’Union Nationale des Travailleurs du 
Port de Quebec and District, Inc., and the 
Vaillancourt Transportation Company in re- 
gard to the hourly rate of wages to be paid 
to longshoremen and also the employment of 
non-union labour, which, for a period, inter- 
fered with the discharging of cargo of certain 
vessels. - Upon the request of the Chairman of 
the Quebec Harbour Commissioners, a depart- 
mental conciliation officer was instructed to 
proceed to Quebec to render any assistance 
possible. The conferences arranged by this 
official between the disputing parties resulted 
in a settlement of the matters at issue. 


Street Railway Employees, Windsor, Ont.— 
In the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
at page 722, reference was made to an appli- 
cation received in the Department of Labour 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Aict. to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Sandwich, Windsor and 
Amherstburg Railway Company and certain 
of their employees, members of Division No. 
616 (Windsor), Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. Subsequently it became evident 
from information gathered by the depart- 
mental conciliation officer who was assigned 
to the case that no dispute existed between the 
company and the employees, but that what- 
ever dispute there might be was one between 
the union and non-union employees, and there- 
fore the matter was not a proper one to be 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 

Electric Railway Employees, London, Ont.— 
In the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
at page 722, there was a reference to the 
application made by certain employees of the 
London and Port Stanley Railway Commis- 
sion being clerks, shopmen, sectionmen, agents, 
despatchers, motormen, conductors, brakemen, 
baggagemen, etc., members of Local No. 262, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with a dis- 
pute involving increased wages and improved 
working conditions. It was reported that, 
following conferences held between the inter- 
ested parties and a departmental conciliator, 
a settlement appeared probable. Subsequently 
the Department was informed that an agree- 
ment had been signed, thereby making un- 
necessary the establishment of a Board in this 
matter. 
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Gas Production Department Employees, 
Winnipeg, Man—Reference was made in the 
August issue of the Laspour Gazerrn, at page 
723, to the efforts of a conciliation officer of 
the Department of Labour to secure a settle- 
ment of a dispute between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its employees 
in the gas production and distribution service, 
an application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act hav- 
ing been received from the employees con- 
cerned. Early in August the parties directly 
interested agreed to accept the suggestion of 
the departmental officer in regard to a settle- 
ment of the matter at issue, and the dispute 
was thereby disposed of without the necessity 
of Board procedure. 


Linemen, Cablemen, etc., Winnipeg, Man— 
In the August issue of the Labour Gazerts, at 
page 722, reference was made to an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act from certain 
employees of the City of Winnipeg being 
linemen, cablemen, hnemen’s helpers, trouble- 
men and groundmen, members of Civic Line- 
men’s Association, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
to negotiations which were instituted by a 
departmental conciliation officer in an effort 
to secure a settlement of the dispute without 
Board procedure. It subsequently developed, 
however, that further conferences failed to 
settle the issue, and the Department was 
urged by the employees’ representatives to 
establish a Board. The matter was again 
taken up by the Department with the civic 
authorities and the way was opened for the 
resumption of negotiations with the prospect 
that a direct settlement would be reached. 
At. the end of November negotiations were 
still in progress. 


Street Railway Employees, Winnipeg, Man. 
—In the August issue of the Lanour Gazmrrs, 
at page 721, reference was made to a dispute 
which had arisen between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its employees 
being members of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees’ Unit, One Big Union, over the dis- 
missal of two members of the Unit, and which 
was at the end of July still receiving the 
attention of the Department of Labour. On 
August 19 an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to deal with this dispute was re- 
ceived in the Department, but under date of 


August 22 the application was withdrawn, the 
Department being advised that a settlement 
had been reached. 


Operating Engineers, Hamilton; Ont—Refer- 
ence was made in the August issue of the 
Lapour GazeTTH, at page 722, to a dispute 
which had arisen between the Hamilton By- 
Product Coke Ovens, Limited, and their 
locomotive, hoisting and stationary engineers 
and firemen, members of Local Union No. 
700, International Brotherhood of Operating 
Engineers, and the application of the em- 
ployees for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the matter. A settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue had been secured by the depart- 
mental conciliation officer, but a misunder- 
standing had arisen over the wording of the 
agreement and the matter was still receiving 
attention at the end of July. Further con- 
ferences in which the departmental conciliator 
participated cleared up the situation and the 
agreement was signed early in August. 


Coal Miners, Drumheller, Alta—In the 
August issue of the LaBour Gazmrrn, at page 
718, reference was made to an application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
respecting a new agreement involving in- 
creased wages which had arisen between 
various coal mining companies in the Drum- 
heller, Rosedale and Wayne Districts in 
Alberta and their employees, members of 
District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America. At the joint request of the parties 
affected a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour interested himself in the 
matter, but his efforts were not successful 
and a Board was established. The Board, 
which reported early in August, recommended 
an increase in wages of 5 per cent, and the 
Western Representative of the Department 
conferred on numerous occasions with officials 
of the miners’ organization and of the mine 
operators for the purpose of having the dis- 
puting parties agree to accept the Board’s 
report, or of finding some other acceptable 
basis of settlement. Certain of the mine 
operators intimated that their companies 
would be agreeable to an agreement in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the 
Board; others held that it was impossible to 
grant a wage increase. The miners’ repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, were insistent 
that a greater increase should be awarded. 
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However, after prolonged negotiations, a 
referendum vote of the miners as to the 
acceptance of the Board’s report was taken 
which proved to be in the affirmative. As a 
consequence, following further negotiations, 
several of the mining companies signed new 
agreements on this basis, and subsequently 
all the companies involved in this dispute 
did likewise. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—Reference 
was made in the August issue of the LaBouR 
Gazerre at page 719, to a dispute which had 
arisen in the Edmonton district involving 
twelve coal mining companies and their 
miners, members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District No. 18. Application 
on behalf of the miners for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act had been made. A conciliation officer of 
the Department of Labour had conferred with 
the interested parties and in the latter part 
of July it was verbally agreed that the mat- 
ter would be allowed to remain in abeyance 
pending the report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation then dealing with a wage 
dispute between various coal mine operators 
and their employees in the Drumheller field. 
Following the report of this Board early in 
August, conferences were renewed between 
representatives of the miners and the mine 
operators in the Edmonton territory. It de- 
veloped, however, that these negotiations 
proved unsuccessful, and a joint request was 
made for the services of the Western Repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour. Fol- 
lowing the arrival of this officer in Edmonton 
early in September several joint conferences 
were held and considerable headway made to- 
wards reconciling the differences between the 
disputing parties, but a definite settlement 
could not be reached at the time. Subse- 
quently the departmental officer suggested to 
both parties that certain inequalities be ad- 
justed, that a general increase in wages of 5 
per cent be made effective in line with the 
Drumheller Board report, and that negotia- 
tions be resumed to this end. This course 
was followed and as a consequence an agree- 
ment on this basis was signed on or about 
the middle of October. The application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was withdrawn under date 
of October 22. 


Coal Miners, Comox Mines, Cumberland, 
B.C —Coal miners, numbering approximately 
500, said to be members of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada, employed by the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, ceased work 


on August 6, 1935, for the purpose of holding 
a mass meeting to discuss the action of the 
management in making effective certain con- 
tract rates without the approval of the min- 
ers’ committee. This action on the part of 
the employees was held by the management 
to be in violation of the agreement and the 
company gave notice that No. 5 mine would 
be closed until further notice. On August 12 
a telegram was received by the ‘Minister of 
Labour from a representative of the miners 
requesting that a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act be established. The miners’ 
representative was asked by telegraph if the 
miners would be willing to return to work at 
once if a Board were established and the 
reply received stated, among other things: 
“Miners are returning to work on the Com- 
pany’s conditions, under protest, pending 
granting of Board.’ When full particulars 
had been obtained in the Department of 
Labour respecting the matters in dispute it 
appeared that they were capable of being 
dealt with satisfactorily through the concilia- 
tion service without the necessity of Board 
procedure. Both parties were advised to this 
effect and a conciliation officer was assigned 
to the case. In the conference which followed 
there appeared to be very little difficulty in 
the way of solving certain minor matters 
which had arisen, but the problem of bring- 
ing both parties into agreement as.to the 
method of employment of all the miners 
formerly employed could not be solved. The 
company maintained that due to loss of coal 
orders it was not in a position to employ 
as many miners as formerly. On the other 
hand the miners’ committee contended that 
what work was available should be divided 
on an equitable basis. A Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was therefore estab- 
lished on October 12. 


Substation and Hydro Plant Employees, 
Winnipeg, Man—An application was received 
in the Department of Labour on August 2, 
1935, for the establishment by the Minister 
of Labour of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Winnipeg Electric Company, the 
Manitoba Power Company, the Northwestern 
Power Company, and the Winnipeg, Selkirk 
and Lake Winnipeg Railway Company, and 
certain of their employees being members of 
the Association of Substation and Hydro 
Plant Employees, relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions. Ninety-six men were said to 
be directly affected. This matter received 
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the attention of a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour who was in Winnipeg 
at the time and who conferred with the inter- 
ested parties. At a joint conference which 
was called on his initiative some progress to- 
wards a settlement was made, but it was not 
found possible to dispose of the issue. A 
Board was therefore established early in 
September. 


Machinists, Hamilton, Ont—TIn the latter 
part of August a representative of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists advised 
the Department of Labour that his negotia- 
tions with an official of the Dominion Found- 
ries and Steel Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, in 
respect to wage rates, had not proved success- 
ful and that the assistance of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labour would 
be appreciated. Accordingly a departmental 
conciliator proceeded to Hamilton and con- 
ferred with officials of the company. It was 
learned that an investigation relating to work- 
ing conditions, wages, etc., in the machine 
shop had been under way for a considerable 
period which, it was anticipated, would be 
completed within a comparatively short time, 
and that as soon as the necessary information 
had been obtained the whole situation would 
recelve consideration. The departmental 
officer on subsequent occasions conferred with 
officials of the company, and early in Nov- 
ember an adjustment was made in the hourly 
wage rate paid to machinists which was quite 
acceptable to the men concerned. Approxi- 
mately 30 employees were involved. 


Coal Miners, East Coulee, Alta—In the 
early part of September a request was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour from 
Local Unit No. 29, Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, East Coulee, Alberta, for the estab- 
lishment by the Minister of Labour of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute in respect to wages in- 
volving the coal miners employed by four 
companies, namely, the Atlas Coal Company, 
the Murray Collieries, the Aetna Coal Com- 
pany, and the Empire Collieries. Following 
this request, a departmental conciliation 
officer proceeded to Alberta and arranged for 
conferences between the miners’ representa- 
tives and officials of the mining companies, 
which in due course resulted in agreements 
being reached representing a general increase 
in wages of five per cent in line with the 
increase made effective in the Drumheller field. 


Cotton Mill Employees, Welland, Ont— 
Word was received in the Department of 
Labour on October 9 that a strike of the 
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employees of the Empire Cotton Mills, Lim- 
ited, Welland, Ontario, appeared imminent 
as a consequence of the company having 


- reduced the regular working hours without 


increasing the hourly rate of wages. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department visited 
Welland and conferred with the manager of 
the company and with representatives of the 
employees. The manager of the company 
took the position that the employees had no 
real ground for complaint inasmuch as the 
company was paying wages equal to those in 
effect in any like industry in the Province 
of Ontario, but stated that, in view of the 
employees attitude, and also for other reasons, 
the former working hours would be reverted 
to at once. This action on the part of the 
management appeared to meet with the ap- 
proval of the employees concerned. 


Tailors, Toronto, Ont—On November 1, at 
the request of a local representative of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ International Union, 
Toronto, a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, accompanied by the Fair 
Wage Officer of the City of Toronto, dis- 
cussed with the manager of Bilton Merchant 
Tailors, Toronto, matters relating to a strike 
on October 29 of tailors who had been in 
the employ of this establishment. The man- 
ager stated that his company could not meet 
the demand made for a wage increase and as 
a consequence two regular and three tem- 
porary tailors had ceased work. The manager 
was agreeable to re-employing the two regular 
men but declined to take back the three 
temporary employees, stating that their work 
was unsatisfactory. 


Printers, London, Ont——Early in November 
the Minister of Labour was informed that 
the printers in London now unemployed as 
a result of a strike involving the London Free 
Press and London Advertiser, which occurred 
in March, 1934, desired the services of a con- 
ciliation officer in respect to a misunderstand- 
ing which had developed over a subsequent 
verbal undertaking of the managers of these 
newspapers in regard to employment. The 
conciliation officer assigned to this case visited 
London and discussed thoroughly with the 
interested parties the matters in dispute. The 
newspaper managements stated that they had 
fulfilled the undertaking given as to the re- 
employment of a specified number of printers 
and the printers’ committee acknowledged this 
to be the case. The committee contended, 
however, that the management had verbally 
agreed to take on additional printers as soon 
as possible, but the management held that 
their offer was to reinstate additional printers 
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“as soon as opportunity offered.” It was 
acknowledged by both parties that the two 
newspapers have a full staff of workmen, and, 
in order to absorb more of the strikers, it 
would be necessary to release some of the 
employees who had been hired to fill the 
vacancies created when the former employees 
ceased work. This the management is not 
willing to do other than for cause. The 
managers stated, however, that no discrimi- 
nation would be shown against any of the 
strikers, that preference of employment would 
be given them as vacancies occurred for 
printers, and, in addition, the printers would 
also be given the first opportunity of accept- 
ing any other positions which might become 
vacant in the printing offices. 


Jewellers and Watchmakers, Montreal, P.Q. 
—Early in November it was made known to 
the Department of Labour that International 
Jewellers and Watchmakers’ Union, Local No. 
43, Montreal, P.Q., desired the assistance of 
the conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour for the purpose of arranging a con- 
ference between its representatives and their 
employers respecting wages and conditions of 
employment. Accordingly a conciliation officer 
conferred with officials of the union and a 
number of the employers to this end.. It de- 
veloped, however, that a request had already 
been made to the Minister of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec to bring the manufac- 
turers into conference with the object of 
securing a collective agreement under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
which had been granted, and the departmental 
representative did not proceed further in the 
matter. 


Coal Miners, Canmore, Alta—In November 
a dispute arose between the Canmore Coal 
Company, Limited, Canmore, Alberta, and 
its employees as represented by the Canmore 
Miners’ Union regarding certain conditions 
under which the miners were frequently re- 
quired to push the cars up heavy grades. 
Separate and joint conferences were arranged 
by a departmental conciliator and, as a con- 
sequence, the matter in dispute was adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the parties directly 
interested. 


Street Railway Employees, Hamilton, Ont. 
—On November 1, 1935, an application was 
received in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute re- 
specting wages and hours which had arisen 
between the Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany and certain of their employees, members 
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of Division No. 107, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. Approximately 300 employees were 
stated to be involved. Upon receipt of this 
application a departmental conciliation officer 
was instructed to confer with the parties to 
the dispute with the object of having the 
matters adjusted without the necessity of 
Board procedure. Accordingly a conference 
was held in Toronto on November 7, and all 
points at issue were thoroughly discussed. It 
developed, however, that, although it was 
quite apparent that the most friendly relations 
existed between the management and the 
representatives of the employees, neither party 
would make any concession, but both were 
agreeable to having the dispute dealt with by 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
The manager of the company stated that the 
final decision rested with the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, and accord- 
ingly the departmental officer discussed this 
matter with the Chairman of that Commission. 
The Chairman took the position that this 
matter had already been discussed fully by the 
whole Commission and that the dispute would 
have to be dealt with through Board pro- 
cedure. In answer to an enquiry .of the de- 
partmental officer the Chairman stated that 
the Commission would be agreeable to being 
bound by the findings of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, should it be estab- 
lished, provided the employees’ representatives 
would also agree to accept the report. The 
latter, however, would not consent to this. At 
the close of the month this matter was still 
receiving departmental attention. 


Coal Miners, Robb, Alta—Representatives 
of the coal miners employed by Lakeside 
Coals, Limited, Robb, Alberta, having failed 
in their conferences with officials of the em- 
ploying company to bring about a five per 
cent increase in wages, requested the con- 
ciliation service of the Department of La- 
bour. A departmental conciliator conferred 
with representatives of both parties on 
November 25 and 26, but the manager posi- 
tively declined to grant the increase sought 
and stated that his company would make 
application to the Minister of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with the matters 
in dispute. Sixty-five miners were stated to 
be employed by this company. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—Approxi- 
mately fifty coal miners, members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, employed 
by the Edina Coal Company, Limited, Ed- 
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monton, Alberta, ceased work on November 
26 due to a dispute with the management over 
a reduction in the capacity of coal cars. The 
capacity of the cars upon which the contract 
was based was 23:5 cubic feet, because of 
roof conditions, the company made a reduction 
to 20-3 cubic feet. A strike for one day only 
had occurred on November 18, but the miners 
resumed work on the understanding that the 
matter would be referred to an independent 
chairman, as provided in their agreement, and 
it was mutually agreed that the Western 
Representative of the federal Department of 
Labour would be requested to act in that 
capacity. The departmental officer, upon 
arriving at Edmonton on November 25, con- 
ferred with representatives of the miners and 
with the mine management, and recommended 
a settlement upon a pro rata basis, notifying 
both parties accordingly. It developed, how- 
ever, that there were certain other matters 
which, in the opinion of the miners, repre- 
sented grievances, and they failed to report 
for work on the following morning. Further 
conferences were arranged immediately, and 


on November 26, through the efforts of the 
departmental representative, the management 
agreed to raise the price for loading machine 
mining cars from 294 cents to 30 cents, and a 
definite understanding was reached in respect 
to certain grievances. These concessions were 
made known to the miners, who held a meet- 
ing the same night and, by vote, decided to 
resume work the following morning, Novem- 
ber 27. 


Coal Miners, Drumheller, Alta—Coal 
miners, members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, District No. 18, employed by the 
Elgin Coal Company, Limited, Drumheller, 
Alberta, ceased work on November 15 due to 
a dispute over contract rates. Direct nego- 
tiations between officials of the Company and 
representatives of the employees having failed 
to solve the issue, a joint request was made 
for the services of a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour. Accordingly a con- 
ciliator proceeded to Drumheller, an agree- 
ment was reached on November 22, and the 
miners resumed work the following day. 


es 


Contractors for “labour only” considered as 
workmen for compensation purposes 


By a new ruling of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board “all contractors in the 
building trades who take contracts for labour 
only, or substantially for labour, and per- 
form the work themselves either alone or in 
partnership with others, are to be deemed 
‘morkmen’ of the principal who lets the con- 
tract.” 

The order which has been circulated to the 
trade then proceeds: 

“This means that you must include the 
value of the labour on all such contracts in 
your returns to the Board and pay assessment 
thereon. In contracts such as excavating, 
heating, eavestroughing, etc., you will be en- 
titled to make a reasonable deduction from 
the contract price for the value of team hire 
or materials furnished under the contract. 

“Please note that under section 17 of the 
Act it will be illegal for you to charge any 
such ‘contractors’ with the cost of the cover- 
age of themselves or their partners, as they 
are deemed to be ‘workmen’ within the mean- 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 





The Alberta Gazette of November 15 con- 
tains an announcement proclaiming in effect 
the Natural Products Marketing Act of that 
province. The legislation was enacted on 
April 16, 1934 (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1934, 
page 442). This enactment. enables the prov- 
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ince to take advantage of federal legislation 
relating to the marketing of natural products. 





As reported in the Lasour GAZETTE for May, 
1935, page 420, the Manitoba Legislature, at 
its last session, adopted a resolution for the 
appointment ‘by the government of a special 
committee of fifteen members to investigate 
and report on the question of workmen’s com- 
pensation in Manitoba. By Order in Council 
of November 22 the personnel of this commit- 
tee was named and included five representa- 
tives of the employers, five of the employees, 
and five of the legislature. 





The Canada Gazette of November 2, 1935, 
contains an amendment to the bylaws of the 
pilotage district of New Westminster, B.C. 
This amendment specifies that the rates for 
pilotage in the district are to be subject to 
a reduction of ten per centum during the 
period of one year from August 15, 1985. 





~ Statistics of employment in the Civil Service 
of Canada have recently been published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

A comparison of total employees for March; 
1934, with the number shown for March, 1938, 
shows a decrease of 1,442. The principal de- 
creases occurred in the Department of Agri- 
culture with a reduction of 97; Marine 200; 
National Revenue 215; Post Office, 268; Public 
Works 135; Railways and Canals 89 and Trade 
and Commerce, 164. The salary expenditure 
showed a concurrent reduction. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of six cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazette, October, 
1935, page 893, and in previous issues; and the 
fifth report of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from October 1, 1930, to 
September 30, 1933, was issued as a supplement 
to the issue of December, 1933. 


_ The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the rail- 
ways during the continuance of the war. It 
has power to determine all differences arising 
between the railway companies and the mem- 
bers of any of the six railway brotherhoods, 
“including the interpretation of wage sched- 
ules or agreements having due regard to the 
rights of the several classes of employees and 
of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
-way brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. 


Case No. 445.—Canadian National Railway 
(Atlantic Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen 


On September 18, 1934, a conductor and 
crew were ordered in freight service from Ed- 
mundston to Monk, a distance of 124 miles; 
on arrival at Pelletier the engine was taken 
from their train and returned to Estcourt, a 
distance of 13 miles, to assist a train from 
Estcourt to Pelletier, only the engine crew 
having been used. Claim was made for pay- 
ment under article 32 of the schedule, or fail- 
ing this, under article 27, both of which are 
quoted in the employees’ contention. 

The railways contended that article 32 re- 
lating to trains tied up between terminals had 
no bearing on services covered by article 27, 
such as doubling, assisting, ete. 

The Board referred the case back to the 
parties for disposition on the basis of the es- 
tablished practice. 


Case No. 446.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 


This case centered about the claim of an 
engineer for 50 miles as “ run-around ” at Mid- 
way, April 15, 1934. 

This engineer was regularly assigned to trains 
11 and 12 and was available in Midway on the 
date in question when another engineer was 
run out on train 12. 

The employees’ contention was that the 
regular engineer was entitled to be used on 
this train and not being so used was entitled 
to the claim for 50 miles run-around. 


The contention of the company was that 
owing to unavoidable interruptions on the line 
west of Midway, passenger trains were con- 
siderably off their schedules and in order to 
handle them it was necessary for a short period 
to place a third engineer in this service. The 
regular engineer suffered no loss either by way 
of compensation or otherwise, due to the 
handling of crews at Midway, and the company 
claimed that as he was enabled to earn the 
mileage which the run called for as provided 
in Local Rule “M” in the B.C. schedule, that 
he was not entitled to payment for this claim. 


The representatives of the employees and 
the railway appeared before the Board and it 
was shown that in the circumstances which 
obtained the regular engineer could have 
picked up his run at Midway. 

Accordingly, the claim of the employees was 
sustained, 


Case No. 447.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 


An engineer was assigned to a way freight 
run, Nelson to Gerrard and return. A portion 
of this run is made by the train being loaded 
on a barge and moved between Proctor and 
Lardeau and Kaslo and Proctor. During the 
round trip the train was on barges a total of 12 
hours and the engineer claimed way freight 
rates for the full trip but was allowed through 
freight rates for time on barges. 


The contention of the employees was that 
the claim should be paid under the provisions 
of article 32, clause A, which reads:— 

“Engineers on regularly assigned way 
freight or switch trains will receive fifty-two 
cents per hundred miles, or per day of eight 
hours, in addition to through freight rates.” 
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The company contended that the practice 
of handling crews on barge between subdivi- 
sions on the Kootenay division has been in 
effect since 1916, and in that time engineers 
have been paid at through freight rates for 
time in transit on the barge. 

The decision of the Board was that in the 
case of assigned way freight crews making 
movements on barges way freight rates will 
apply for the entire trip. 

The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 448.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 


This case concerns the claims of engineers at 
Fort William for extra mileage allowance for 
yard movements at Raith, which is an inter- 
mediate point on the Keministiquia subdivision 
between Fort William and Ignace. The claim 
of one engineer for 14 miles on January 31, 
1934, was filed as a specific case. 

On January 16, 1935, the following bulletin 
was issued by the Superintendent. 


“When assisted westbound freight trains 
arrive at Raith, and are not required to take 
the siding, the train will be pulled to the 
west end of the yard, the road engine taken 
through track No. 1 to the standpipe east of 
the depot for water and then returned to 
the head end of the train where coal can be 
taken, 
“This will eliminate two stops being made 
at Raith, one for water and one for coal.” 
The employees claimed that as a result of 
the foregoing order the engineer was required 
to run his engine light a distance of thirty- 
nine pole lengths one way and thirty-six pole 
lengths the other way. This movement was 
not incidental to switching but was necessary 
by reason of not being permitted to stop at 
water standpipe (as had previously been done) 
before pulling to west end of the yard. The 
distance thus run with light engine is more 
nearly two miles, but the claim was made for 
14 miles, and in as much as the mileage was 
run, the employees contended that the engi- 
neer should be compensated: in the same man- 
ner as for other mileage made during the trip. 

The contention of the company was that the 
yard movement of the engine involved was 
not inconsistent with the usual incidental ser- 
vice and should not be paid as arbitrary mile- 
age allowance. 

The claim of the employee was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 449.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


This case concerns the claim for a new day 
submitted on December 22, 1934, by an engi- 
neer and a fireman and on January 5, 1935, by 
the same engineer and another fireman on the 
ground that they were required to leave 
Broadview for duty after having completed a 
day in yard service at that point when the 
yard switch crew had been released. The em- 
ployees supported the claim for a new day 
under the provisions of article 2, clause (d), 
paragraph 3 of Locomotive Engineers, Fire- 
men and Hostlers’ schedule which reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“Should engineer or fireman be used out of 
initial point after completing a day, a new day 
will commence.” 

The company claimed that payment for this 
service was governed by the provisions of 
article 25, clause (q) and the company further 
contends that the incorporation of clause (q) 
in the schedule was to cover payment for such 
services; that this practice of using switch en- 
gines to assist is followed out on other term- 
inals on western lines and it has not been 
contended or understood that the method of 
payment should be in accordance with the 
provisions of article 2, clause (d). 

The Board was of opinion that it was not 
within the intent of the agreement that yard 
engine crews should be held on duty in over- 
time to perform assisting service on the main 
line even within what are regarded as switch- 
ing limits, if unaccompanied by a member of 
the yard crew, and particularly so if such ser- 
vice involves the handling of train orders and 
the throwing of switches. 

It was recommended by the Board that the 
parties should endeavour to negotiate between 
themselves an agreed application of the sched- 
ule rules as to the conditions affecting engine 
crews, in switching service assisting trains out 
of Broadview. 


Case No. 450.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The mileage which a senior passenger engi- 
neer at Regina is permitted to make on his 
run was the main issue in this case. 

According to the ex-parte statement of the 
employees the engineer in question was as- 
signed to trains 32 and 328 running betweén 
Regina and Gronlid. The statement adds that 
there are approximately 6,600 miles per month 
in this run but the engineer is only permitted 
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to make nine trips by working three weeks or 
approximately 4410 miles. The mileage for 
passenger engineers on this run as agreed to 
by the Engineers’ Committee is 4,600, with a 
carryover after 4,700. The engineer, who is 
the senior passenger engineer at Regina, claims 
that he is being discriminated against as he is 
only permitted to make 4,410 miles while other 
passenger engineers, junior to him, are per- 
mitted to build up their own Hinde to 4,700 
per month by taking the miles in excess of 
4,410 off his run, 

The contention of the employees in support- 
ing the claims of the engineer was signed by 
the general chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen of which 
organization the engineer was a member. 

However, the company in its statement in- 
dicated that “an agreement, signed by the 
three local chairmen of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over the Saskatchewan district, and approved 
by the general chairman of the B. of L. EH. and 
the Master Mechanic of the company at 
Moose Jaw, was made whereby the passenger 
runs out of Regina were re-assigned as between 
the Saskatoon and Regina Division Engineers.” 


The company, after detailing its arrange-~ 
ment with the B. of L. E., points out that the 
engineer in the case “ is a member of the B. of 
L. F. and E. and not of B. of L. E., and is the 
senior engineer out of Regina. 

“The representatives of the B. oy Tr E. have 
refused to agree to any change in the assign- 
ments referred to and as this dispute would 
appear to be one that is entirely between the 
two brotherhoods, it is not thought that the 
company should be expected to offer an opinion 
either way, or be drawn into this dispute. 

“The company does not wish to present any 
oral evidence as this is a dispute between the 
two organizations in connection with mileage 
limitation.” 

The Board in its decision stated :— 

“The engineers’ assignments out of Regina 
are in effect in accordance with arrangements 
between the representatives of the company 
and of the engineers and are within the terms 
of the agreement governing such conditions.” 
It adds that the engineer “ occupies the assign- 
ment in which he is working by his own choice 
under the conditions provided for in the as- 
signment. Therefore, the claim of the em- 
ployees is denied.” 





In a bulletin entitled “Coal Statistics for 
Canada,” the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
records that Canadian coal production during 
1934 totalled! 18,810,193 short. tons as compared 
with 11,903,344 short tons in the preceding 
year. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia mines 
produced more coal than in 1933, on the other 
hand, Saskatchewan’s output declined 2 per 
cent and the Yukon’s output, 26 per cent. 

Exports of ‘Canadian coal advanced to 
306,335 tons from the 1933 total of 259,233 
tons, while imports of coal into Canada in 
1934 showed the first upward trend’ since 1930. 
In 1934, the Canadian imports totalled 18-8 
million tons; in the preceding year 11-5 million 
tons were imported, while in 1930 imports 
amounted to 17-6 million tons; Canada’s 
anthracite coal supply in 1934 was obtained 
from the following sources; the United States, 
51 per cent; Great Britain, 46.5 per cent; 
Germany, 2 per cent, and Belgium and New- 
The United States 
supplied 96-76 per cent of the bituminous 
coal imported into Canada during the year; 
Great Britain accounted for 3-22 per cent. 

The research work done by the Dominion 
Department of Mines on the coking of Cana- 
dian coals from both eastern and western 
deposits has resulted in am increase in con- 
sumption of Canadian coal, for the manu- 


facture of coke, at Winnipeg and Montreal. 
The bulletin also states that continued: assist- 
ance to the operators in the form of a sub- 
vention paid by the Dominion Government 
was responsible, to a considerable extent, for 
the increased shipments of Canadian coal. 
In 1934, approximately 2,369,000 short tons 
of coal were moved under assisted freight rates. 





Under the United States Social Security Act 
(Lasour GazertE, September, 1935, page 801) 
provision was made for old age pensions and 
maternal and child welfare by the following 
section in the general title of the Act:— 


To provide for the general welfare by estab- 
lishing a system of Federal old-age benefits, 
and by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for aged persons, 
blind persons, dependent and crippled children, 
maternal and child welfare, public health, and 
the administration of their unemployment- 
compensation laws; to establish a Social 
Security Board; to raise revenue; and for other 
purposes. 

With respect to the above section the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour has published Bulletin 
(No. 1) dealing with grants to States for 
maternal and child welfare under this legis- 
lation. 
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CONFERENCE OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH STATISTICIANS, 1935 


Decisions and Resolutions on Labour Statistics 


HE report of the second conference of 
British Commonwealth Statisticians in 
Ottawa from September 13, to October 9, 
1935, has been issued recently. (The proceed- 
ings of the conference and the subjects dealt 
with were briefly noted in the Lasour 
GazeTTE for September on page 797 and: Octo- 
ber, page 886.) 

The first conference was held in London 
in 1920 in accordance with recommendations 
of the Dominions Royal Commission, of 
1911-1917, and of the Imperial War Conference 
of 1918. Recommendations for improvements 
in and greater co-ordination of statistics 
throughout the Commonwealth were made at 
the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 1926 
and the Imperial Economic Conference of 
1932 at Ottawa recommended that a second 
conference of British Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians should be held at as early a date as 
possible. 

The meeting at Ottawa was finally agreed 
upon after consultation with the various coun- 
tries, the final agenda being as follows: . 


(i) The examination from an Imperial 


standpoint of international obligations re- 
garding statistics. 

(ii) Uniformity of statistical classification, 
including (a) the classification of com- 
modities in production, trade and _ price 
statistics; (b) the classification of industries 
in the population census and in production 
_and labour statistics; and (c) the classifica- 
‘tion of occupations in the population census 
and in vital and labour statistics. 

(iii) The preparation by each Government 
of the Empire of annual summaries of ex- 
ternal trade with Empire and foreign coun- 
tries, arranged in accordance with the agreed 
classification. 

(iv) A scheme of co-operation in trade 
statistics whereby the origins and destina- 
tions of the more important articles of Em- 
pire trade may be satisfactorily ascertained, 
each part of the Empire to suggest the com- 
modities in which it is specially interested. 

(v) A scheme of co-operation in statistics 
of output of industries of major importance. 


(vi) Methods of calculating the “invisible” 
items of the balance of international pay- 
ments and collaboration in estimating such 
items, including capital movements (direct 
and portfolio investments), the tourist trade, 
interest payments, freight payments, insur- 
ance premiums and remittances, advertising, 
charitable and missionary contributions and 
non-commercial remittances, 


(vii) Agreement upon a minimum scale of 
data, and upon basic uniformity of method 
' In the collection, analysis and publication of 
the statistics of prices of commodities (in- 
cluding export prices), securities, and of 
services, wages and allied subjects. 
(viii) Statistics of road transport. 
(ix) Census tabulating machinery. 


(x) Such other subjects as may be mutual- 
ly agreed. 

The countries of the Commonwealth repre- 
sented by government statistical officials were 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State, India, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland and Canada. 

The Government of Canada was represented 
by Dr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician 
(Chairman), Mr. Herbert Marshall (Secretary), 
and Mr. S. A. Cudmore, all of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The British delegation 
consisted of Sir Francis Floud, K.C.B:;High 
Commissioner in. Canada; Mr. E. C. Rams- 
bottom, O.B.E., Director of Statistics ‘in sthe 
Ministry of Labour, and officials of the Min- 
istries of Agriculture and Fisheries, Transport, 
and of the Board of Trade: The Imperial 
Economic ‘Committee also’ was represented 
by an observer. 

‘Committees were formed’ for. the drafting 
of resolutions, after discussion in the Confer- 
ence, on the following: Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Forestry, Mining, Industrial Production,. Uni- 
formity. of Statistical (Classification (Com- 
modities, Industries and Occupations), ‘Classi- 
fication of Commodities in Trade Statistics, 
Gold Movements in International Trade, 
Source of Imports and ‘Destination of Exports, 
Valuation of Imports and Exports, Balance of 
International Payments, Index Numbers of 
the Prices and Volume of External Trade, 
Wholesale Prices, Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living, Labour, Road Transport, Tabulating 
Machinery, Empire Broadcasts, Power and also 
for the report of the Conference. The com- 
mittees included officials from the various gov- 
ernmental departments of Canada in addition 
to the members of the Conference. Also par- 
ticipating in the conference were the Deputy 
Ministers and officers of various Departments. 
Representing the Department of Labour were 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, and Mr. C. W. Bolton, Statistician, the 
latter acting on the committees on Labour and 
Prices and Cost of Living. 

In dealing with each subject the Chara 
considered the international obligation of the 
various countries of the Commonwealth re- 
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garding statistics, and attempted to develop 
methods and procedure necessary to comply 
with the various proposals, recommendations 
and agreements as to statistics resulting from 
participation in the work of the League of 
Nations, the International Labour Office, the 
International Institute of Agriculture, the 
International Institute of Statistics, etc. 

On the problem of carrying out its recom- 
mendations the Conference reported: 

Early in the deliberations of the Conference 
the very great differences between the condi- 
tions existing in the various parts of the British 
Commonwealth were repeatedly emphasized, 
and it was clearly recognized that it would 
be impossible for all members of the Common- 
wealth to carry out improvements at a uniform 
rate. To meet this situation it was decided 
to make it clear in the Report of the Confer- 
ence that all the resolutions passed by the 
Conference were necessarily governed by the 
question of the practicability of their adoption 
in any particular part of the Commonwealth. 
With this qualification in mind the Conference 
has, in general, drafted its resolutions without 
any reservations as to the extent to which 
they may, at the present time, be impracticable 
in some of the countries of the Commonwealth. 
Although the resolutions have been drafted 
and accepted on this understanding it is hoped 
that the approach to the objects which the 
Conference has in view will not be deferred 
unduly on that account. 

It is the view of the Conference that the 
improvement of British Commonwealth sta- 
tistics is a matter primarily of erecting stan- 
dards, both as to content and method, in each 
important field of statistics, which each coun- 
try of the Commonwealth can agree to adopt 
either immediately or within reasonable com- 
pass of time. Changes in the form of estab- 
lished statistics are difficult and expensive to 
carry out. In no case should they be embodied 
in statistical comparisons without discussion 
in which all points of view both of principle 
and of local conditions have been canvassed, 
and a reasonable prospect of finality assured. 
In other words, the concern of the Conference 
has been with bases of comparison, the suc- 
cessful determination of which should render 
subsequent analysis and publication of Empire- 
wide figures comparatively easy. 


Labour Statistics 


The section of the report on labour statistics 
is as follows: 

Considerable progress towards the interna- 
tional standardization of methods of compiling 
labour statistics has been made during recent 
years, mainly as a result of the activities of 
the International Labour Office, which was 
entrusted, under Part XIII of the Treaty of 
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Versailles, with the duty of collecting and dis- 
tributing information on all subjects relating 
to the mternational adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labour. 

In its discharge of this function the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, besides undertaking the 
actual collection and publication of statistics 
on these subjects, has assiduously endeavoured 
to promote international co-operation in the 
formulation and adoption of uniform methods 
of compiling such statistics, notably by con- 
vening, from 1923 onwards, a series of Inter- 
national Conferences of Labour Statisticians, 
and by collaborating in conferences arranged 
by other organizations, at which almost the 
whole field of labour statistics has been re- 
viewed and agreement reached on a wide range 
of recommendations.* The decisions of these 
Conferences have in no sense been binding on 
the Governments represented, and have as yet 
been only partially applied, but they have 
already exerted a marked influence in securing 
a fuller measure of international comparability, 
and it may reasonably be anticipated that, 
as and when conditions permit, further pro- 
gress towards their general application will 
be made in the future. In these circumstances, 
the major task before the present Confer- 
ence, so far as labour statistics are concerned, 
has been to consider how far the practical 
experience of the statistical officers represent- 
ing the different countries of the Common- 
wealth had indicated that the principles em- 
bodied in the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians 
had proved suitable for adoption, and to 
what extent any modifications or extensions 
of the principles so formulated had been found 
to be either expedient or necessary. The de- 
liberations of the Conference extended over 
a wide field. The subjects discussed included 
statistics of employment and unemployment, 
wages and hours of labour, retail prices and 
cost of living, industrial dsputes, and industrial 
accidents. Under each of these headings the 
discussions revealed general agreement with 
the broad principles formulated in the reso- 
lutions of the various International Confer- 


*A review of the work of these Conferences. 
and the text of the resolutions adopted. is 
published in the Report by the International 
Labour Office on “The International Stan- 
dardization of Labour Statistics ””—Studies and 
Reports, Series N (Statistics) No. 19, Geneva, 
1934. 

+Statements as to the various conferences 
of labour statisticians at the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, have appeared in_ the 
Labour Gazette as follows: December, 1923, 
page 1374; April, 1925, page 602; November, 
1926, page 1118; November, 1932, page 1185; 
March, 1934, page 249; December, 1934, page 
1116 (Editor, Labour Gazette). 
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ences of Labour Statisticians, and appreciation 
of the work of the International Labour Office 
in this sphere. As was to be expected, reser- 
vations were found to be necessary in some 
cases, either through inability to endorse par- 
ticular recommendations (usually on points 
of detail) included in a series of resolutions, 
or as the result of practical difficulties in- 
volved in the adoption, in existing circum- 
stances, of the whole of the wide range of 
statistical activity envisaged by the decisions 
of those Conferences. On the other hand, 
the Conference found it possible to reach gen- 
eral agreement on certain proposals not com- 
prised within the scope of the resolutions of the 
International Conferences of Labour Statisti- 
cians. Most. of the recommendations ap- 
pended, however, 
principles formulated by those Conferences, 
in some cases in the actual terms in which 
they were adopted, and in others with such 
adaptions or extensions as appeared necessary 
or desirable in the light either of the experi- 
ence gained since those Conferences took 
place or of the particular needs of the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth. 

As regards employment and unemployment 
the Conference, while strongly impressed by 
the need for the publication of fuller infor- 
mation and statistics, recognized that in pres- 
ent circumstances, and particularly in the 
absence, in many countries, of statutory sys- 
tems of insurance against unemployment or 
of other measures providing for the registra- 
tion of unemployed persons generally, it is 
impracticable to obtain comparable statistics 
measuring the total volume of employment or 
unemployment in each of the various coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. With a view, how- 
ever, to providing a closer approach to uni- 
formity than has hitherto been attained, a 
number of recommendations have been adop- 
ted indicating the directions in which the ex- 
isting statistics might, with advantage, be de- 
veloped as suitable opportunities arise. 

On the subject of wages and hours of labour, 
the recommendations agreed upon have been 
framed with the object (1) of securing the 
collection and publication of a wider range of 
information than is at present available, re- 
lating both to rates of wages and normal hours 
of labour and to actual earnings and hours, and 
(2) of emphasizing the need for greater uni- 
formity in the compilation of index numbers 
measuring the general course of wage rates 
in different countries. As regards retail prices 
and cost of living, the resolutions adopted by 
the Statistical Conference of 1920 and those 
embodied in the Economic Statistics Conven- 
tion have been re-affirmed, and the Conference 
has also declared its general adherence to the 
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principles underlying the recommendations of 
the Second International Conference of La- 
bour Statisticians. While the difficulties en- 
countered in such attempts as have hitherto 
been made to compile statistics measuring the 
relative levels of wages, costs of living, and 
real wages in different countries were fully 
recognized, the Conference has expressed the 
hope that the International Labour Office will 
continue its present efforts to find a solution 
of these difficulties, and has urged the statis- 
tical authorities of the countries of the Com- 
monwealth to co-operate in this work by sup- 
plying, as far as practicable, the data required 
by the Office. A noteworthy feature of the 
discussions on this subject was the apprecia- 
tion which was shown of the need for main- 
taining, on an informal basis, the closer con- 
tacts established at the Conference between 
the statistical officers of the several countries 
represented. This view has found expression 
in recommendations for an exchange of data 
relating to wages and cost of living, for mutual 
consultation in the assessment of the value 
and significance of such data as a basis for 
comparisons between different countries, and 
for co-operation in an endeavour to secure 
uniformity of date and method in inquiries 
into working-class family expenditure. 


Resolutions 


Employment and Unemployment 


In those countries of the Commonwealth in 
which there are statutory systems of insurance 
against unemployment, statistics should ‘be pub- 
lished showing (@) at annual intervals the total 
numbers of insured persons, and (0) at monthly 
intervals the numbers and percentages of such 
persons unemployed on a specified working day. 

Where there are centralized schemes of pub- 
lic assitance under which payments are made 
to unemployed persons who are not covered by 
statutory systems of insurance against unem- 
ployment, statistics should be published show- 
ing the numbers of these persons recorded as 
unemployed on the specified working day of 
each month, and estimates should be published, 
if possible at. least once a year, of the total 
number of persons covered by such schemes. 

The total numbers of insured persons should 
be analysed to show the numbers in each of the 
principal industries, and separate figures should 
be given for males and females and for adults 
and young persons. The total numbers of per- 
sons recorded as unemployed should ibe similarly 
classified, and separate totals should be given 
for those qualified to receive unemployment in- 
surance ‘benefit or unemployment assistance, and 
for other unemployed persons. 

Where statistics based on widespread systems 
of unemployment insurance or unemployment 
assistance are not available, it is desirable, 
with a view to providing information showing 
the general trend of unemployment, that par- 
ticulars should be regularly collected and pub- 
lished showing the numbers and percentages un- 
employed on a specified working day of each 
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month, among members of representative or- 
ganizations of workpeople in the principal in- 
dustries. 

In countries in which a system of public em- 
ployment exchanges has been established, sta- 
tistics should be published showing the num- 
bers of unemployed persons registered as appli- 
cants for employment on a specified day of each 
month, distinguishing persons insured «against 
unemployment from those not so insured, Par- 
ticulars should also be given of the number of 
vacancies notified by employers and remaining 
unfilled on the specified day, the total numbers 
of applications for employment registered dur- 
ing the month, and the numbers of vacancies 
notified and vacancies filled during the same 
period 

Where public relief work is provided for un- 
employed workpeople, information should be 
published with regard to the numbers employed 
on such work and the conditions of such em- 
ployment, and it should be stated whether these 
workpeople are included in the statistics of 
unemployment. 

The statistics relating to the numbers un- 
employed on a specified working day of each 
month should be subdivided to distinguish per- 
sons who were not in the service of an employer 
from those who were only temporarily sus- 
pended from work (for example, owing to short 
time working) on the definite understanding 
that they were shortly to resume their former 
employment . 

Statistics should be given analysing the total 
numbers of persons recorded as unemployed 
according to the length of the period during 
which they have been unemployed. 

In countries in which comprehensive statistics 
of unemployment are not available from the 
sources indicated above, the general census of 
population should be utilized to obtain particu- 
lars as to unemployment, 

In all the statistics relating to unemployment, 
persons recorded as unemployed should. be 
those available for and capable of work, but 
unable to obtain work on the day to which 
the statistics relate. Persons whose unemploy- 
ment is due to sickness, invalidity, participation 
in trade disputes or voluntary absence from 
work should be excluded. 

The statistics of unemployment should be 
regularly ‘accompanied by statistics of employ- 
ment. Where a system of unemployment in- 
surance is in operation, it may be possible to 
provide information as to changes in the num- 
ber of persons in employment, so far as indus- 
tries covered by the unemployment insurance 
scheme are concerned, by deducting the numbers 
of insured persons unemployed from the total 
numbers of insured persons, due allowance be- 
ing made for persons absent from work through 
causes (e.g. sickness) other than involuntary 
unemployment. In other cases information as 
to the changes in the volume of employment 
- should be published periodically, if possible at 
monthly intervals, based on returns collected 
from a representative number of employers. On 
the basis of this information, index numbers 
should be regularly constructed and published 
showing the changes in the average level of em- 
ployment, separate figures being given, so far 
as practicable, for each of the principal indus 
tries and services. Where these index numbers 
are based on monthly returns collected from 
selected employers, the figures should be re- 
vised periodically as more representative infor- 
mation becomes available. 
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When a new series of statistics of employ- 
ment or unemployment is first published, or is 
subsequently revised, it should be accompanied 
by a full explanation of the nature of the in- 
formation utilized and the methods by which 
the statistics are compiled; in particular, each 
country should indicate any legislative or ad- 
ministrative changes which may effect the 
validity of comparisons of the figures for dif- 
ferent periods. 


Wages and Hours of Labour 


In each country of the Commonwealth details 
should be published regularly of the rates of 
wages fixed under the provisions of minimum 
wage legislation and of collective agreements be- 
tween employers and workpeople. In the ab- 
sence of such provisions, the rates of wages 
recognized by organizations of employers and 
workers for representative classes of work- 
people should be published. Particulars of the 
normal weekly hours of labour for which these 
rates of wages are paid should also be given. 

The particulars so published should be ac- 
companied by such explanatory notes as may be 
necessary to indicate clearly the nature of the 
information given, attention being drawn to any 
qualifications of which account should be taken 
in using the figures for purposes of interna- 
tional comparisons. 

In each country index numbers should be 
constructed and published at least annually, 
and preferably at quarterly or monthly inter- 
vals, showing the general course of weekly and 
hourly rates of wages as indicated by the 
changes in the rates of wages of a selection of 
the principal classes of workpeople ‘for which 
data are available. . Pe 

The range of industries and occupations in re- 
spect of which information is utilized for this 
purpose should be sufficiently wide to provide 
the: most representative basis) that can be 
secured, and the index numbers should be so 
constructed as to indicate the changes in the 
weighted average of the rates of wages o/ all 
the workers represented. It is desirable that 
separate group indices should be published, in 
particular those for agricultural workers and 
for . industrial workers. Where practicable, 
separate indices should be given for males and 
females. . 

In view of the changes which may occur, 
over periods of several years, in the industrial 
distribution of the wage-earning population, the 
basis of the index numbers should be examined, 
and revised if necessary, at intervals of not 
more than ten years, and in order to facili- 
tate comparisons between the figures for differ- 
ent countries it is particularly desirable that 
in those cases in which the weighting of the 
existing index numbers is based on a pre-war 
date,.a new series should be constructed on a 
more recent basis, 

In the construction of the index numbers 
account should be taken of the recommendations 
of the First Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
convened iby the International Labour Office in 
October, 1923, and of the International  Con- 
ferences of Statisticians convoked by the Social 
Science Research Council (U.S.A.), with the 
collaboration of the International Labour Office, 
in January, 1929, and May, 1930. 

. At annual intervals particulars should be pub- 
lished showing the average actual earnings and 
hours of labour, in a representative pay-week or 
other customary pay-period, of the workpeople 
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employed in each of the principal industries, 
based on information obtained from employers 
in those industries. At longer intervals more 
detailed information should be collected and 
published, showing for a representative pay- 
week or other customary pay-period the actual 
earnings and hours of labour of workpeople in 
each of the principal industries, classifted by 
occupations and sex, and giving separate figures 
for adults and young persons. 

In view of the fact that the lack of infor- 
mation relating to the numbers of wage-earners 
classified according to the amount of their 
weekly incomes constitutes one of the most 
marked deficiencies in the existing statistics of 
wages, those countries of the Commonwealth in 
which such information is not regularly obtained 
should consider the possibility of instituting en- 
quires, on the lines of those already undertaken 
periodically in certain countries, designed to 
provide particulars of the numbers of wage- 
earners in each of the principal industries, 
grouped according to the amount of their wages 
in a representative week or other customary 
pay-period. 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living 


In each country of the Commonwealth, the 
general principles governing the maintenance 
and publication of records of retail prices and 
the construction and publication of index numb- 
ers showing the general movement of the cost of 
living should be those enunciated in the ‘esolu- 
tions of the Statistical Conference of 1920, and 
in Article 2 VI of the Economic Statistics Con- 

venticn. 

The methods adopted in the construction of 
the index numbers should be in general con- 
formity with the recommendations of the 
Second International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians, convened by the International Labour 
Office in April, 1925. . 

While the adoption of the same year in each 
ccuntry of the Commonwealth as the basis for 
the calculation of such index numbers may lot 
yet be practicable, a closer approach to un1- 
formity than is at present attained is necessary 
in order to ensure a full measure of ccmpura- 
bility. With this objective in view, the basis of 
the index numbers should be revised, as 1ecom- 
mended by the Statistical Conference of 1920, 
at intervals of, say ten years, and it is specially 
important that in those countries in which the 
index numbers are still based on a pre“war year 
the earliest opportunity should ‘be taken to con- 
struct a new series on a more recent basis. 

In view of the importance of information 
showing the distribution of family expenditure 
as between different commodities and services, 
as a basis both for index numbers measuring 
the changes in costs of living within any country 
and for comparisons of the relative costs of 
living in different countries, it is desirable that 
in these countries of the Commonwealth in 
which no family budget enquiries have heen 
made during recent years such enquiries should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible date, 
on the lines laid down in the recommendations 
of the Third International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, convened by the International 
Labour Office in October, 1926. The value of 
the information obtained will be greatly en- 
hanced if arrangements are made, by consulta- 
tion and co-operation between the statistical 
authorities of the countries concerned, tu ensure 
that the enquiries are, so far as practicable, 
conducted on a uniform basis and during the 
same year. 


International Comparisons of Wages, Cost 
of Living, and Real Wages 


The statistical authorities in each country 
of tae Commonwealth should endeavour to co- 
operate as fully as possible with the interna- 
tional Labour Office in extending the publication 
of comparable data relating to wages, retail 
prices, and rents, by regularly. furnishing tie 
intormation on these subjects asked for in the 
annual enquiries made by that Office. 

The Conference expresses the hope that the 
International Labour Office will continue its 
efforts to find a solution of the difficulties in- 
volved in the construction of index numbers 
showing the relative levels of wages, cost of liv- 
ing, and real wages in different countries. In 
the meantime it recommends that arrangements 
should be made, by the statistical authorities 
of those countries of the Commonwealth in 

which sufficient information is available, for 
the regular exchange of particulars relating to 
rates of wages of representative classes of 
workpeople, the retail prices of the principal 
coinmodities of working-class consumption, and 
rents of working-class dwellings, and for mutual 
consultation as to the value of these particulars 
for comparative purposes. 


Industrial Disputes 


As regards the compilation and publication 
of statistics of industrial disputes, the Confer- 
ence 1s in general agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Third International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians, 


Industrial Accidents 


It is desirable that the countries of the 
Commonwealth should collect and publish sta- 
tistics of all fatal industrial accidents, and of 
all non-fatal industrial accidents of which par- 
ticulars are obtainable, classified by industries. 
Where suflicient information is availaple, the 
reccinmendations of the First International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians should be 
kept in view in the compilation of the sta- 
tistics. 


Road Transport Accidents 


The subject of “ Road Transport ” including 
accidents due to highway traffic received 
lengthy consideration. The resolutions in- 
cluded the collection and compilation of 
statistics as to fatal and non-fatal accidents, 
with particulars as to the circumstances of 
their occurrence as follows:— 

The Conference considers that statistics 
showing the circumstances in which fatal and 
non-fatal accidents occur and the causes of 
such accidents, are essential. Those statistics 
should include the following particulars:— 

(i) Nature of accident, e.g. collision be- 
tween moving vehicles, collision be- 
tween vehicle and pedestrian. 

Features of locality, e.g. cross roads, 

straight road, narrow bridge. 

(iii) Particulars of width of road, surface, 
and condition. 

(iv) Hour, day and month of occurrence, 

(v) Particulars of weather and light. 

(vi) Description of victim, e.g. pedestrian, 
driver of vehicle, pedal cyclist. 

(vii) Sex and age of victim. 


(ii) 
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(viii) Condition of victim, e.g. infirm, ill, 
under influence of drink or drugs. 
(ix) Movements of pedestrian killed or in- 
jured, eg. crossing road, alighting 
from vehicle, walking on footpath. 
(x) Type and condition of vehicle. 
(xi) Direction and speed of vehicle. 
(xii) Sex, age, experience, and condition of 
driver. 
(xiii) Sole or main cause of accident, and 
contributory causes (if any). 
In countries where it is impracticable to 
-ecord in such detail particulars of all acci- 


jJents involving personal injury, the Confer- 


According to a statement recently issued’ by 
the Industrial Accident Association of Ontario, 
there were 48552: accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board up 
to the end of October. These accidents in- 
volved payments of $4,461,922.85 for com- 
pensation and medical aid to workers injured 
in Ontario industry. This is the direct 
accident cost to industry and constitutes, it 
is computed, only one-fifth of the total acci- 
dent cost to industry. The other four-,fifths, 
the indirect cost, includes such items as time 
lost. by foremen, supervisors and executives in 
investigating accidents and’ assisting injured 
employees; training new employees; making 
out reports to the 'Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; damage to machines, tools and other 
property; spoilage of material; interference 
with production; cost of first aid, welfare and 
benefit systems; interference with morale of 
other workers, etc. 





In accordance with the provisions of the 
Nova Scotia Civil Service Act, 1935 (Lasour 
Gazettr, April, 1935, page 373), official an- 
nouncement has been recently made of the 
appointment of a Civil Service Commission 
for the province. Professor Murray Macneill, 
M.A., was named commissioner. 





The United States Public Health Service has 
recently issued a bulletin entitled “The De- 
termination and Control of Industrial Dust.” 
This survey includes sections dealing with such 
phases of the problem as: The quantification 
of industrial dusts; the instruments and 
methods used in the sampling of atmospheric 
industrial dusts; the determination of their 
character and composition; the application of 
dust determinations to practical problems; 
design of hoods and local exhaust systems; 
exhaust ventilation in practice; dust collection 
and disposal; measurement of air flow; and 
personal respiratory protection. 





Among the recommendations contained in 
the report of the departmental committee on 


ence recommends that returns should be com- 
piled periodically and that investigations 
should relate to both fatal and non-fatal 
accidents. 

The Conference registered its agreement 
with the conclusion adopted at the Seventh 
International Road Conference at Munich in 
September, 1934, that the provision of exhaus- 
tive statistics of accidents on a uniform basis 
in all countries is an urgent necessity in order 
to obtain greater success in the prevention of 
accidents. 


the employment of discharged prisoners (Great 
Britain) were the following: 

The establishment of a national council to 
co-ordinate “after-care” effort; re-instatement 
of the ex-prisoner in employment as the 
primary object of after-care work; and the 
substitution of supervision by an approved 
society instead of police supervision. 


Approximately 400,000 bituminous coal 
miners received wage increases of about 10 per 
cent under the terms of an agreement signed 
by the United Mine Workers of America and 
the bituminous coal operators of the Appala- 
chian area, according to an article appearing 
in the November issue of the Labour Informa- 
tion Bulletin (US. Department of Labour). 
The agreement went into effect on October 1, 
1935. It involves directly about 300,000 miners 
employed in the bituminous fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan. An 
additional 100,000 workers are indirectly af- 
fected in other coal-producing areas where 
local contracts are based upon the Appalachian 
settlement. This agreement, effective until 
April 1, 1937, continues the long series of wage 
contracts in the bituminous-coal industry 
which have been negotiated through collective 
bargaining since 1898. 

Industrial Accidents in Nova Scotia 

According to the Industrial Safety News, 
official publication of the Nova Scotia Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, there were a 
total of 5,599 accidents reported from the in- 
dustries of the province for the nine months’ 
period ending September 30, 1935. 

During the same period of 1934 there were 
4,724 accidents reported; an increase of 775 or 
approximately 16 per cent. These figures, 
however, do not include all accidents reported, 
as there is a considerable number of a minor 
nature reported each month, but if they do 
not result in more than one day’s lost time no 
tabulation is made. All classes of industry in 
the province, with the exception of the Metal 
Trades Group, reported more accidents this 
year than in 1984. 
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LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
BROTHERHOODS 


SHE Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
recently submitted programs of proposed 
legislation to the Dominion Government (on 
December 5) and the Ontario government (on 
November 29). In these presentations, the 
memorandum of the Brotherhoods was pre- 
pared and submitted by the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee and the Ontario Joint 
Legislative Committee, respectively. 

The Dominion Committee of the Brother- 
hoods which presented the federal program to 
the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Railways, 
and Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
comprised: Thomas Todd, Vice-president, 
Dominion Legislative Representative, Order of 
Railway Conductors; H. B. Chase, Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer, Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; A. J. Kelly, Dominion Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Wm. L. Best, Vice-president, Na- 
tional Legislative Representative, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; W. 
H. Phillips, Vice-president, Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers; and W. V. Turnbull, Vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

In addition to Messrs. Best and Kelly, the 
Ontario Joint Legislative Committee which 
represented the Brotherhoods before the On- 
tario Cabinet were: J. T. Wilson, Chairman, 
Provincial Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; A. H. Nethery, Chair- 
man, provincial Legislative Board, Order of 
Railway Conductors; H. Walter, Chairman; 
Provincial Legislature Board, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; and R. J. Tallon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. They were received by 
the following members of the Cabinet: Hon. 
Harry Nixon, Provincial Secretary; Hon. 
Dr. Simpson, Minister of Education; Hon. 
Arthur Roebuck, Attorney-General; Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Northern Develop- 
ment; and Hon. Paul Leduc, Minister of 
Mines. 

Featuring both presentations were the re- 
commendations for specific amendments to the 
British North America Act, and also for the 
regulation of motor vehicle transport. 

British North America Act—With refer- 
ence to the B.N.A. Act, the Brotherhoods 
urged the following amendments: 

(a) To restrict the powers of the Senate 
to veto any bill passed by the House of 
Commons more than twice. This pro- 
posal is in harmony with the present 
practice of the Parliament of 
Britain ; 


Great 


(6) To broaden the scope or legisla- 
tive competence of the Federal Parlia- 
ment empowering it to enact social legis- 
lation of general interest and welfare to 
the people of Canada; 

(c) To empower the Federal Parlia- 
ment to deal effectively with the regula- 
tion of highway transport as a work for 
the general advantage of Canada, provided 
that Parliament has not already this power. 


Motor Transportation—In a comprehensive 
review of the factors relative to motor vehicle 
transport, the Brotherhoods re-affirmed their 
position on the matter that: “ Any considera- 
tion given to ways and means for the control 
and regulation of competitive transport agen- 
cies the primary basis of that consideration 
must, in the public interest, presuppose a reli- 
able transportation service. To. be reliable 
such service must furnish the maximum stand- 
ard of efficiency, particularly with regard to 
safety, convenience and dependability of ac- 


commodation, ° ensuring an  wuninterrupted 
scheduled service throughout every day of the 
year.” 


From this premise, the Brotherhoods argued 
that “any agency offering transportation 
facilities, either by air, land or water, consti- 
tutes itself a public utility and therefore 
should be subject to supervision, control and 
regulation by appropriate government author- 
Toy. 

It was urged that this authority, to be 
effective, should be national in its scope under 
a central body composed preferably of Do- 
minion and provincial representatives. In this 
respect, the memorandum referred to the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation. After an analysis of the to- 
tal revenues derived from motor vehicle regis- 
tration, gasolene tax, etc. in relation to the 
costs of highway construction and mainten- 
ance, the memorandum presented ten specific 
recommendations for the control and regula- 
tion of highway motor transportation. These 
included: supervision and administration by a 
commission (with powers similar to those 
exercised by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada); elimination of destruc- 
tive competition caused by duplicating highway 
services; taxation of common highway car- 
riers; guarantee of financial responsibility on 
part of owners; insistence on safety qualifica- 
tions of operators; restrictions respecting ton- 
nage; and enactment of legislation requiring 
reasonable standards of working conditions, 
hours and wages. 

The Dominion memorandum requested cer- 
tain amendments to the Railway Act, and 
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recommended an increase of from $200,000 to 
$500,000 annually in the Railway Grade Cross- 
ing Fund. 

St. Lawrence Deep Waterways—The Bro- 
therhoods registered their opposition to the 
expenditure of public funds for the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence Waterways for transpor- 
tation purposes. Among the reasons they ad- 
vanced against the project were: that it is 
not justified by economic necessity; that it 
would adversely affect labour conditions in the 
railway industry in both Canada and the 
United States; that the present transporta- 
tion facilities are adequate for many years; 
that any “alleged necessity for additional 
waterways is illusionary ”; that its construction 
would entail international complications; and 
that “the construction of the St. Lawrence 
shipway would contribute towards the break- 
ing down of our present rail transportation 
system and would nullify the efforts made to 
protect our rail transportation system and the 
millions of its outstanding securities now held 
by financial institutions, insurance companies 
and individual citizens.” 

The memorandum also considered that “ in 
view of the unfair competition of canal trans- 
portation with the steam railways” legisla- 
tion should be enacted providing “adequate 
tolls” for all services through the canals. 

Unemployment Relief Measures—The Bro- 
therhoods were “in accord with a policy by 
which municipal and provincial authorities 
shall assume responsibility for the initial ac- 
tion necessary to relieve existing human needs 
within their jurisdiction, to the full extent of 
their financial ability.’ But if these were un- 
able to cope with current demands for direct 
relief then it was hoped that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue the policy of furnish- 
ing the necessary financial assistance. How- 
ever all such measures were regarded as 
“temporary expedients” and it was urged that 
“some scientific machinery be set in motion 
in an effort to discover the primary causes and 
related factors responsible for prevailing eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions.” In this re- 
spect, it was suggested that the Economic 
Council might be utilized as a fact-finding 
body. 

Other recommendations in the Dominion 
memorandum included the amending of the 
Old Age Pensions Act reducing the age 
qualification to sixty-five years and that the 
Dominion Government assume ninety per 
cent of the cost. A number of amendments 
were also sought in the Railway Act. 


Memorandum of Provincial Legislation 


As mentioned above, the memorandum 
dealing with proposed provincial legislation 
contained two sections which were also in 
the Dominion memorandum, namely those 
dealing with the British North America Act 
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and regulation of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion. HAs Ty 

With respect to the Highway Traffic Act, 
the Brotherhoods asked that measures be 
taken with a view to uniformity of traffic 
regulations with other provinces and also to 
provide a higher standard of qualifications 
for operators. 

Commending the progress made by the 
province in the elimination of level crossings 
and the provisions for increased protection, 
the Brotherhoods requested a continuation of 
this policy. 

As regards unemployment relief measures, 
the Brotherhoods’ attitude was similar to that 
expressed in the Dominion memorandum. 

It was also requested that the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act be amended, reducing the 
resident qualification from two years to one. 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were recommended. 
Among these were the following as outlined 
in the memorandum: 

“Amend Section 1, subsection (2) to make 
clear the inclusion within the scope of the Act 
employees of municipal corporations, public 
utilities’ commissions and any other commission 
having the management and conduct of any 
work or service owned by or operated for a 
municipal corporation, including hospitals, 
school boards and other public bodies. 

“Amend Section 2 to provide for a broader 
and more liberal application thereof—(a) to 
ensure the payment of compensation for all 
injuries or diseases arising out of and in the 
course of employment, and (b) that an injury 
should not. be regarded as attributable solely 
to the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
workman, unless it can be proven conclusively 
that the injury was the result of a wilful and 
intentional act on the part of the injured 
workman. ; 

“Amend Section 17 to make it more clear 
that an employer shall not, either directly or 
indirectly, deduct from the wages of any of his 
workmen any part of any sum which the 
employer is or may become liable to pay to the 
workman as compensation under the Act, or 
to deduct from the wages of any of his work- 
men any amount by reason of such workman 
receiving compensation for a permanent partial 
disability. 2 

“Amend Sections 20 and 21 to provide for 
the appointment of a medical committee of 
review to whom shall be referred disputed or 
contested claims involving the physical condi- 
tion of an injured workman or his fitness to 
resume employment.” 





Average annual earnings of police-depart- 
ment employees in the United States ranged 
from $1,293 to $3,107 in 1934, according to a 
survey recently completed by the US. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The annual salary of 
patrolmen—the occupational group which com- 
prised approximately three-fourths of the em- 
ployees covered—averaged $2,175. The aver- 
age number of hours on duty per day for 


‘police-department employees during the year 


was between 8 and 9 in most of the import- 
ant cities. f 
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‘LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1933-34 


First Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the in- 

dustrial situation in Nova Scotia for 
the year ended September 30, 1984, is pre- 
sented in the first annual report (recently re- 
ceived) of the Department of Labour of that 
province. This department was established 
under the Department of Labour Act passed 
during the 1934 session of the Legislature 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1934, page 748). 


The report of the deputy minister indicated 
that general industrial conditions in the prov- 
ince improved during the fiscal year 1933-34, 
but that “due to lack of facilities and the 
absence of statistics dealing exclusively with 
Nova Scotia, it is impossible to give an 
accurate report.” 

In manufacturing, the greatest increase was 
in the steel-making, wood-working and textile 
industries, operations of the Sydney Steel 
Plant being in the vicinity of 65 per cent dur- 
ing 1934. In mining production, there was an 
increase of about 25 per cent, but this repre- 
sented more of a change from part-time em- 
ployment to full time rather than a corre- 
spondent increase in the number of workmen 
employed. 


Unemployment Relief—According to the 
report, the expenditure for unemployment re- 
lief reached its peak in December, 1933, with a 
total of $184,466.86. This total was gradually 
reduced, and for September, 1934, the relief 
expenditure amounted to $83,268.88. It was 
expected, however, that there would be a sea- 
sonal increase from September, 1934, to March, 
1935. Gross expenditure for unemployment 
relief for the year 1934 totalled $1,627,746.23, 
of which the municipal share was $619,723.33, 
the balance being equally borne by the Prov- 
ince and the Dominion. 

Touching on the general provincial situation 
with regard to relief matters and possible 
methods to cope with the problem, the deputy 
states :— 

“The greatest decrease in relief expenditure 
during the past year is registered in the indus- 
trial and mining sections of the province, and 
is due to the elimination of relief payments 
to part-time workers, which ceased with a re- 
turn to almost normal operations in industrial 
plants and collieries, but the continual heavy 
payments, even in these centres, is a problem 
which demands very serious :consideration and 
thought for the future. The fact is that 
although industrial and mining. production 
has resumed almost a normal volume, there 
still remains a large number in these com- 


munities for which no employment is avail- 
able. With an increase in mechanism in 
mines and industries, unless there is a great 
expansion in industry, these sections of the 
community are bound to become increased 
rather than decreased in the coming years, 
and their position, due to long periods of 
unemployment—in some cases running into 
years—will demand an increased. relief allow- 
ance. The needs of partially unemployed, 
or workmen who have been out of work for 
short periods, are not as great for those who 
have been unemployed for long periods. 

“The general prevailing system of Muni- 
cipal borrowings for relief purposes was not 
originally intended for anything but an 
emergency condition, and for the problem of 
a permanent section of the population being 
totally unemployed for long periods, some 
other measure must be adopted. It would 
seem that this problem can be met in only | 
one of three ways, viz.: 

1. The adoption of contributory unem- 
ployed insurance. | 

2. Special taxation to defray the cost of 
relief. 

3. Curtailment of working hours for those 
presently employed in industries. | 

“Contributory Unemployed Insurance would 
only care for those who are_ presently 
employed, or who can secure employment for 
a period long enough to qualify under such a 
scheme, as its weakness is that it makes no 
provision for the permanently unemployed or 
young people leaving school without the 
possibility of employment, and cannot relieve 
the situation in rural communities where the 
population is engaged in mixed occupations 
or casual employment.” 

During the year, the Department conducted 
investigations into eight-hour day legislation, 
and also into the operation of employees 
benefit societies in the province. It is under- 
stood that reports of these investigations have 
been made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial. Disputes—An analysis is given 
of the industrial disputes occurring in the 
province during the period under review. 
The particulars with respect to these 
disputes have already been published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Employment Service—The annual report of 
the Nova Scotia Employment officers 
summarizes the administrative activities of 
the fiscal year 1934. It points out that “it 
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is almost impossible to analyze the statistics 
for 1934 on any basis of comparison with 
any other year in the history of the Employ- 
ment Service except possibly 1933—due to 
the fact that offices which co-operated with 
Municipal Authorities in the placement of 
Relief Workers on a rotating basis, show a 
larger number of jobs filled than in other 
years.” With this explanation, the report 
shows that the number of placements in 1934 
totalled 13,993, of which number 2,984 were 
in regular, and approximately 11,000 in casual 
employment. 


Minimum Wage Board 


Included in the report of the Department 
of Labour is the fourth annual report of the 
Minimum Wage Board, dealing with the 
administration of the Act during the year 
ended September 30, 1934. 

During the past few years regulations of 
the Board were relaxed in several industries, 
but the statistical data in the report of the 
Board reflected the trend toward a return of 
salary deductions. The Board held three 
special conferences, investigated 281 com- 
plaints, and recovered a total of $282.80 in 
arrears of wages for women workers. 

A summary of all occupations under this 
Act makes the following comparison as 
between 1933 and 1934:— 


— 1934 1933 

Number of firms reported.......... 141 152 
Total number of employees........ 2,262 B) DBAi | 
Total number of experienced....... 1,980 2,039 
Total number of inexperienced...... 282 182 
Total weekly wages paid........... $21,918.94 | $19,585.24 
Total weekly wages paid experi- 

QNCOU ey keene AD Sa ree ee 20, 237.39 18,154.02 
Total weekly wages paid inexperi- 

encedsworlersaste newest. La 1,452.19 1,242.15 
Total weekly wages paid girls under 

LS yearsh wa Cees ee A Ee 229.36 189.07 
Average weekly wages paid........ 9.69 8.82 
Average weekly wages paid over 

LSsvears. 108 Ye Ae eek ae Ue 9.71 8.85 
Average weekly wages paid under 

LS ears Ge cela ee ee es 9.17 6.09 
Percentage of girls under 18 years. . 1-1 1:3 
Percentage of adults over 18 years.. 98-9 98-7 


The changes in average weekly wages in 
the various industries were as follows: 
Laundries and dyeing—increased from $9.35 
to $10; confectionery and food trades— 
decreased from $8.28 to $8.19; hotels and 
restaurants—increased from $7.36 to $8.25; 
textiles, needle and leather trades—increased 
from $9.14 to $10.23; telephone operators— 
increased from $10.73 to $11.03; small 
factories, paper trades and printing—increased 
from $11.82 to $12.46. 


A comparison of the average weekly hours 
worked in the various industries under the 
Act in 1933 and 1934 indicated the following: 
Laundries and dyeing—increased from 41-96 
to 45-5; confectionery and food trades— 
increased from 42:5 to 42-6; hotels and 
restaurants—increased from 53 to 54; textiles, 
needle and leather trades—decreased from 53 
to 48; telephone operators—48 hours (no 
change); small factories, paper trades and 
printing—increased from 423 to 47. 

The chief details with respect to each 
industry under the Act during the year are 
summarized in the following paragraphs:— 

Laundries, Dye Works and Dry Cleaning.— 
Number of firms, 15; number of women 


‘workers, 184 (experienced, 136; inexperienced, 


48); time workers, 161; part-time workers, 
23; girls under eighteen, 6; total weekly 
wages, $1,840.37 (experienced, $1,458.10; in- 
experienced, $333.77; under eighteen, $48.50) ; 
average weekly wage, $10 (average over 
eighteen years, $10.06; under eighteen years, 
$8.92); percentage of young girls under 18 
years, -6; percentage of adult workers over 
18 years, 99.4; average weekly hours, 45-5. 
Confectioners, bakers and allied food trades. 
—Number of firms, 9; number of women 
workers, 361 (experienced, 340; inexperienced, 
21); number of time workers, 183; part-time 
workers, 5; piece workers, 173; girls under 


eighteen years, 5; total weekly wages, 
$3,063.55 (experienced, $2,941.05; inexperi- 
enced, $91.40; under 18 years, $31.10); 


average weekly wage, $8.19 (over 18 years, 
$8.60; under 18 years, $6.22); percentage of 
girls over 18 years, 98:8; percentage of girls 
under 18 years, 1-2; average weekly hours, 
42-6. 

Hotels, restaurants and tea rooms—Number 
of firms, 87; number of women workers, 553 
(experienced, 489; inexperienced, 64) ; number 
of time workers, 540; part-time workers, 13; 
number of girls under 18 years, 11; total 
weekly wages paid, $4,563.06 (experienced, 
$4,253.46; inexperienced, $242.25; under 
eighteen years, $67.35); average weekly wage, 
$8.25 (experienced adults, $8.29; girls under 
18 years, $6.12); percentage of young girls 
under 18 years, 1:9; percentage of adults 
over 18 years, 98.1; average weekly hours, 54. 

Textiles, needle trades and leather trades. 
—Number of firms, 10; number of women 
workers, 627 (experienced, 554; inexperienced, 
73); number of time workers, 179; number 
of piece workers, 447; number of part-time 
workers, 1; girls under eighteen years, 3; 
total weekly wages, $6,415.74 (experienced, 
$5,975.16; inexperienced, $358.17; under 18 
years, $82.41); average weekly wage, $10.23 
(adults over 18 years, $10.78; girls under 18 
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years, $6.17); percentage of young girls under 
(18 years, 2:4; percentage of adults over 18 
years, 97-6; average weekly hours, 48. 

Telephone operators—No. of firms, 1; 
number of employees, 483 (experienced, 369; 
inexperienced, 64); time workers, 433; total 
weekly wages paid, $4,777.64 (experienced, 
$4,434.74; imexperienced, $342.90); average 
weekly wages paid, $11.03; percentage of 
adults over 18 years, 100; average weekly 
hours, 48. | 

Small factories, paper trades and printing. 
—Number of firms, 18; number of women 


workers, 104 (experienced workers, 92; inex- 
perienced, 12); time workers, 81; part-time 
workers, 12; piece workers, 11; total weekly 
wages paid $1,258.58 (experienced, $1,174.88; 
inexperienced, $83.70); average weekly wages 
paid, $12.46; percentage of adults over 18 
years, 100; average weekly hours, 47. 

The report gives the details with respect 
to its latest order (No. 7) governing female 
employees in shops and stores. This order 
was published in the Lasour Gazerre for 
June, 1934, page 532. 


LABOUR Fetatdes intiateg IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND IN 1935 


flea New Brunswick Legislature, during 
the session which opened on February 14 
and closed on April 4, 1935, enacted a law 
providing for housing commissions in muni- 
cipalities and amended the acts relating to 
forest operations, workmen’s compensation, 
and the franchise of persons on relief. 

The New Brunswick Housing Commission 
Act, which came into force on proclamation, 
May 1, 1935, enables any municipal council 
to apply, by resolution, to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for a Housing Commis- 
sion to carry out the provisions of the Act 
within the municipality. Each Commission is 
to consist. of five members, two appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, of whom 
one is to be chairman, and three appointed 
by the municipal council, of whom one is to 
be vice-chairman. Of the council appointees, 
one is to be representative of the council, 
one of the trades and labour interests and 
one of the real estate owners of the muni- 
cipality. The amount of remuneration which 
the commissioners are to receive is to be 
fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor im Council. 

A Commission may loan an amount not 
exceeding 80 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction to amy person owning an unem- 
cumbered lot of land upon which a dwelling 
has been demolished by order of the Com- 
mission and which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is suitable for the erection of a 
house. Plans and specifications must accom- 
pany the application and must = satisfy 
minimum standards, and the circumstances of 
the district must be such that the construc- 
tion of the house is deemed desirable. Each 
Commission is to be financed equally by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in ‘Council and _ the 
municipality concerned, and the municipality 
is authorized to borrow, for purposes of the 
Act, sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
$2.50 per capita of the population. The Prov- 
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ince may guarantee bonds issued by a muni- 
cipality to finance its share. 

A Commission has power to inspect build- 
ings, determine standards and require the 
rehabilitation or repair of houses and the 
closing or demolition of those incapable of 
being repaired. A Commission may loan 
money, at its discretion, for such changes, 
supervise repairs and building: control the 
source or quality of materials and the labour 
to be supplied or preformed, and generally 
become responsible for the housing schemes 
undertaken. It may also determine the 
rentals to be paid, superintend financial 
operations until the loans made by it have 
been paid off, and make regulations govern- 
ing various matters including the wages and 
building costs to be paid, the number of 
persons who may occupy a house which is 
let in apartments, lodgings or tenements, and 
the sanitation, ventilation and lighting of 
houses. 

The New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act, 1934, which provided for a 
Commission to establish minimum wages and 
assist in the settlement of labour disputes in 
the lumbering industry, was amended in 
several respects. The definition of “employer” 
was extended to include the sub-contractor, 
the contractor and the principal for whom 
the work is undertaken, and also any person 
having control of or responsible directly or 
indirectly for the wages of an employee. 
The Act provided that application for the 
hearing of a dispute might be made by the 
employer or employees concerned. An 
amendment now provides that the Commis- 
sion may consider a dispute to have arisen 
if it appears that the Act or the provisions 
of any wage scale established under it, are 
being violated or ignored by an employer, 
whether or not an application has been made 
by the employees for a hearing. These two 
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amendments are retroactive to August 1, 1934. 
Operations connected with Christmas trees 
and firewood are excluded from the scope of 
the Act. 

An employer, party to a dispute, who fails 
to comply with the recommendations of the 
Commission for a settlement, is to be ordered 
on conviction, to pay the employee the differ- 
ence between the wages paid him and the 
minimum wage set by the Commission. A 
written agreement under which workers who 
are inexperienced or physically unfit may be 
employed at a lower wage, must state 
definitely the extent of the employee’s 
experience or the nature of the disability. 
Such agreement must be filed immediately 
with the Registrar and is not valid unless 
approved by the Commission. Notices pre- 
pared by the Commission summarizing the 
provisions of the Act, and the wage schedules 
fixed thereunder, must be kept posted by the 
employer in conspicuous places on his busi- 
ness premises under penalty of a fine of $10 
for each day of default. 

A worker employed at a lower wage than 
that fixed by the Commission is entitled to 
claim the difference in a civil action. An 
order or regulation made by the Commission 
may be proved in any court by an authenti- 
cated copy purporting to be signed by the 
Registrar, and such copy is to be admitted 
in evidence without proof of the signature 
or of the truth of the statements contained 
in or attached to it, or of the official character 
of the person purporting to have made such 
signature and statement. All minimum wage 
scales established by the Commission before 
the passing of the amending Act (April 4, 
1935) are declared valid. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act include a change in the definition of 
“average earnings’ on which is based the 
amount of compensation payable. “Average 
earnings” are now to be calculated on the 


daily, weekly, monthly, or the regular 
remuneration which the workman was 
receiving at the time of the injury, or 


received previously, as may appear to the 
Board best to represent the actual loss of 
earnings suffered by the workman by reason 
of the injury. Formerly, average earnings 
were computed only on the weekly or monthly 
remuneration during the twelve months 
immediately preceding the accident, or in 
such manner as was best calculated to give 
the rate at which the workman was remun- 
erated. The maximum amount of earnings 
that may be reckoned remains at $1,500 per 
annum and the provision for taking into 
consideration a probable increase in earnings 
in the case of a workman under 21 years of 
age is unchanged. 


Application for compensation may now be 
made within one year of the occurrence of 
the injury instead of six months, except in 
case of death where the time limit remains 
at six months from the time of death. A 
new clause provides that where it is made to 
appear to the Board that in the event of a 
matter previously decided by it being recon- 
sidered, new evidence will be adduced sub- 
stantially affecting the claim of the workman 
or his dependents, nothing in the section 
providing that the decision of the Board 
shall be final shall prevent the Board from 
reconsidering any matter previously dealt 
with or from rescinding, altering or amending 
any previous decision or order. 

A further new clause provides that where a 
claim for compensation has been contested on 
the ground’ of the physical condition of the 
injured workman, such claim may be referred 
for review to a committee composed of three 
medical practitioners, one of whom is to be 
selected by the injured workman or by some- 
ome on his behalf, one by the employer and 
the third, who is the chairman, is to be 
chosen by the other two. If the members of 
such committee fail to agree on a third 
member within two weeks, the Board may 
appoint the third member. Such a committee 
is to have access to all files of the Board 
pertaining to the claim. 

An Act to provide for the retaining of the 
franchise by persons in receipt of direct relief 
was amended to provide that, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Election Act, no resident 
of a relief camp established under the Relief 
Act, 1933, of the Parliament of Canada, shall 
be disqualified during such residence because 
of absence from the electoral district in which 
he had a bona fide residence or was 
domiciled, from having his name placed upon 
the voters’ list of that district, or from voting 
in any provincial election. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Legislature of Prince Edward Island, 
which opened on March 5 and closed on 
April 4, 1935, amended the Electrical Inspec- 
tion Act to provide that if a public utility, con- 
sumer, person or firm engaged in the sale, 
installation, erection or use of electricity, 
hinders or interferes with an inspector in the 
performance of his duty, such public utility, 
person, etc., is liable, upon summary con- 
viction, to a penalty of from $10 to $50 for 
each infraction. Such penalty may be recov- 
ered by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the offender and, failing such goods 
and chattels upon which to levy, the offender 
may be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
ten days. This penalty is similar to that 
imposed for a violation of the Act or any 
regulation made under its authority. 
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REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION COMMISSION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Recommendations Respecting Arbitration, Conciliation, Industrial 
Agreements and Minimum Wages 


COMMISSION appointed July 19, 1924, 
to inquire into and report on the opera- 
tion and administration of various statutes 
affecting labour and industry made its report 
on July 22, 1935, and this has now been issued. 
The report, containing 181 pages, begins 
with a brief historical survey of industrial 
development and legislation, outlining the 
“eatastrophic economic revolution” which 
eccurred in a predominantly agricultural 
eountry following the discovery of diamonds 
and gold towards the end of the last century. 
Owing to the great scarcity of labour, not 
only were natives compelled to work for 
wages by the imposition of taxation but 
workers were brought from India, China, 
Mozambique and other parts of Africa. 
Workmen from Europe were attracted by the 
offer of relatively high wages for the skilled 
trades, with the result that standards of 
living for workers of European origin were 
considerably above the standards of the 
farmers and much higher than those of the 
natives and other workers of non-European 
origin. 

After the early mining days, however, a 
surplus of native labour developed in the 
urban districts and also the scarcity of 
European labour disappeared and workmen of 
this class sought work not requiring skill 
competing for that formerly performed by 
natives and paid for at wages too low for 
the standards of living of people of European 
races. In addition workmen of non-European 
races began to nise into the skilled and semi- 
skilled groups. 

The report contains tables of wage rates 
showing rates for the skilled classes from two 
shillings to three and one-half shillings per 
hour with rates for the semi-skilled at from 
one shilling to two shillings and for unskilled 
labour at four to eight pence. The commis- 
sion pointed out that this wide disparity 
required serious consideration although some 
progress had been made in improving the 
rates for unskilled classes since 1925. 

The disparity in wage scales for female and 
male labour is discussed, also the question 
of equal pay for equal work, it being pointed 
out that there is difficulty in determining 
“equal work” and that there is a tendency to 
employ women for the lower paid work, some- 
times because it is lighter, also that men and 
women are rarely employed on identical work 
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and that men are displaced by women in work 
for which the latter are suitable. 

“Every effort should, however, be made to 
adjust the wages of women in relation to 
those of men so as to correspond as nearly 
as can be with the net value of their ser- 
vices. This would remove any inducement 
to displace men by women merely because of 
relative wage rates, a practice which unfor- 
tunately has gained ground in certain indus- 
tries with detrimental social effects.” 

Comparisons of wage rates and earnings 
with the cost of living are made, the result 
being stated as follows: “Notwithstanding the 
lack of information regarding actual earnings 
and living expenses, we are nevertheless of 
the opinion that if by ‘adequacy’ is meant 
wages sufficient to enable unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers to maintain standards of living 
generally regarded as decent, the wages of 
many such workers, and in particular of the 
unskilled, must be considered as inadequate. 
Large numbers of persons of all races are 
compelled to eke out an existence on bare 
subsistence standards, and under present con- 
ditions have no prospects of improving their 
position.” 

Systems of Wage Fixing 

Two systems of wage fixing under legisla- 
tion in South Africa are described, the 
voluntary system under the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act intended for organized indus- 
tries and trades and the compulsory system 
intendied primarily for unorganized industries 
and trades. 

The Industrial Conciliation Act, 1924, 
amended in 1930 and 1933, for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes by conciliation 
provides for the establishment of industrial 
councils by agreement between registered 
employers’ associations and trade unions. An 
individual employer may agree with a trade 
union to establish a council if there is no 
organization of employers. For industries in 
which councils cannot be established or main- 
tained provision is made for the setting up of 
conciliation boards to deal with particular 
disputes. 

The Act applies to all industries except 
agriculture and government employment with 
certain exceptions. Employers’ organizations 
and trade unions, to be registered, must 
comply with the rules as to their constitu- 
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tions, functions, representative character, etc. 
When the Minister of Labour is satisfied that 
an agreement as to wages and working condi- 
tions has been reached by an industrial council 
which is sufficiently representative of the in- 
dustry, he may, on application declare it obli- 
gatory on all employers and employees in the 
industry, with liability to prosecution and’ fine 
or imprisonment for infraction. 

A conciliation board may be established by 
the Minister on application of either party 
to a dispute, and he may appoint a member 
if either party fails to do so. If a settlement 
is effected, the Minister may give the agree- 
ment the force of law. The Minister may 
also appoint mediators or arbitrators on 
application of the parties to a dispute or 
without such application. Arbitration is 
compulsory in the case of public utilities. 
Strikes and lockouts are unlawful until a 
dispute has been dealt with by an industrial 
- council or by a conciliation board or during 
the existence of an agreement which has been 
given the force of law. A strike or lockout 
in connection with essential services is 
definitely prohibited. 


The Department of Labour assists regis- 
tered bodies with advice and assists in the 
formation of trade unions and employers’ 
organizations and in the establishment of 
councils. The Department has issued a 
Handbook for organizations designed to bring 
about uniformity in procedure and containing 
information on a large variety of subjects of 
interest to such organizations and _ bodies, 
including specimen constitutions and agree- 
ments. The Commission commended this 
procedure aS a means of guiding employers 
and workers through the intricacies of the 
law. 


The Commission ascertained that this 
voluntary system of regulating wages was 
preferred except by those trade unions which 
considered themselves not sufficiently powerful 
to bargain effectively with their employers 
and by the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of South Africa which held that 
the system under the Wage Act was prefer- 
able for regulation of commerce. The Com- 
mission commended the system as affording 
not only an opportunity for the parties 
directly concerned to determine matters of 
mutual interest but for the constant exchange 
of views in cases where industrial councils 
have been established. Another advantage 
pointed out is that the enforcement of an 
agreement is in a council’s own hands in so 
far as its own members are concerned. 

The Commission quoted statistics showing 
that strikes and: lockouts had been greatly 
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reduced since the enactment of the law in 
1924, time loss in the period 1924-1928 being 
31,000 man days, in 1929-1933 100,000 days 
as compared with 2,830,000 days in 1919-1923. 

The Commission reported that the trade 
unions objected to compulsory arbitration, 
holding that arbitrators in a majority of 
cases were not sympathetic with labour but 
would probably change this view if the statute 
provided that “trade union people or people 
who have been brought up among the 
workers, who understand the conditions of the 
workers” were to be arbitrators. The unions 
also objected to the prohibition of strikes 
in essential services and to the postponing of 
strikes in disputes under investigation. The 
Commission did not support these objections 
but considered “that a prima facie case had 
been made for the continuance of the exercise 
of the greatest care in the appointment. of 
impartial and respected persons as arbitrators.” 
It also recommended certain changes in the 
law respecting arbitrators. 

In discussing organization of employers and 
trade unions the Commission quoted a section 
of a recent report of the Secretary of Labour 
stating that where the terms of an industrial 
council agreement had been made obligatory 
on all employers and workers in an industry 
it was difficult for the Department to enforce 
it if the parties to the agreement were not 
sufficiently representative of all in the in- 
dustry. The Commission stated that it is 
now generally recognized that the trade union 
movement is an indispensable part of 
the social structure and that many employers 
encouraged their employees to join unions; 
also that the better type of employer 
recognizes that a well organized and well 
disciplined union can do much to reduce 
evasion of industrial legislation by eradicating 
collusion between employees and the less 
reputable type of employer. 

In discussing the extension to all employers 
and workers in an industry of the terms of an 
agreement, the Commission pointed out that 
the Minister should not take this responsi- 
bility until he has satisfied himself by the 
fullest inquiry that it is im the interest of 
the industry as a whole, and not merely of 
the parties entering into it, at the expense 
of others; also that the government should ~ 
survey conditions from time to time in all 
industries in which industrial councils func- 
tion. ; 

Wage Boards 


The Wage Act, 1925, applies to all indus- 
tries except agriculture, domestic service, 
employees in the public service or railway 
and harbour service whose wages are governed 
by statute or regulations, apprentices under 
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the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, and employers 
and employees already bound by terms of 
agreements under the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, 1924, while so bound. A Wage Board 
of three members is appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. Divisions of 
the Board, each consisting of three members, 
one of whom is a member of the Board, may 
be appointed by the government to investigate 
and report to the Board on any particular 
trade or section of a trade. The Board may 
make recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour on minimum wages for any trade, on 
ascending scales of wages.for juveniles and 
unqualified adults, the trades or occupations 
in which it shall not be lawful to employ 
persons under the age of fourteen years, and 
on any other matter affecting wages, hours 
or conditions of employment. The Minister, 
after publication in the “Gazette” and in one 
or more newspapers, and after affording 
opportunity for objection within thirty days, 
may make a final “determination,” with any 
alterations recommended by the Board in the 
light of objections, to be in force for a 
specified period of not more than two years, 
but to be in force until a new determination 
has been made. A determination may be 
suspended, cancelled or superseded on the 
recommendation of the Board. Failure to 
comply with the terms of a determination is 
a criminal offence and punishable by fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds sterling and 
the court may order that the amount of wages 
underpaid over a period not exceeding one 
year be paid into the treasury, and may 
further order that the whole of such amount 
or a part not less than one-quarter may be 
paid to the employee concerned. 


The Commission considered representations 
as to the membership of Boards but recom- 
mended that the Wage Board should consist 
of not less than three permanent members 
and that one should be an _ experienced 
official of the Department of Labour, one with 
a, training in economics and one with practical 
experience in commerce or industry. It also 
stated that the state can provide only a 
reasonably adequate inspectorate, that it was 
the duty of employers’ organizations and 
trade unions to assist to the best of their 
ability and further that the responsibility of 
the government was greater in industries not 
having such organizations. The Commission 
also found that a close inquiry should be 
made as to the adequacy of the inspection 
staff and that additional instruments of regu- 
lation should not be made until it was ascer- 
tained that the additional inspection work 
involved could be done. The desirability of 
appointing women as inspectors was also 
urged for consideration. It was recommended 
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that when general evasion of regulations was 
discovered careful inquiry should be made 
into the conditions of the trade in question 
with a view to remedies. Various measures 
to prevent and punish evasions were recom- 
mended, including not only adequate inspec- 
tion but a revision of penalties, the imposi- 
tion of imprisonment, cancellation of licences 
to do business, and changes in the law as to 
the courts ordering payment of wages. While 
agreeing that collusion on the part of 
employees in evasion should debar them from 
the right to take civil action for wages under- 
paid, it was recommended that they should be 
able to secure leave to do so from the courts. 
The practice of assigning cases under indus- 
trial legislation to magistrates and prosecutors 
with special experience in such cases was 
commended and its extension recommended. 


In reporting on the Apprenticeship Act, 1922, 
which in many respects is similar to the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act but applies to other indus- 
tries than building, the Commission recom- 
mended that the apprenticeship committees 
in the various industries should take the 
greatest care in selecting minors andi in passing 
on the applications of employers; that the lat- 
ter should be urged to assign to specially quali- 
fied journeymen the task of ensuring that ap- 
prentices receive a proper training, that a sys- 
tem of practical tests should be taken after the 
first year and that the contract of apprentice- 
ship should be cancelled by the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship if the apprentice was not mak- 
ing reasonable progress or if the employer was 
not giving efficient training. It was also recom- 
mended that the list of designated trades to 
which the Act applies should be reviewed with 
a view to eliminating those in which ap- 
prenticeship can no longer be justified or to 
reducing the periods of training when the 
necessary skill can be acquired in shorter 
periods. Reviews of this sort are considered to 
be necessary from time to time. 





After September 1, 1935 “any and all oc- 
cupational diseases” contracted by workmen 
in the New York State are subject to com- 
pensation. According to a publication issued 
by the New York State Department of Labour 
“the extension of the scope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law is based on the fact that 
many poisonous substances are used in in- 
dustry that should be controlled and it is to 
the benefit of the individual as well as of 
the State that health should be maintained 
during the course of work.’ To enable em- 
ployers to reach more hygienic standards, the 
department has created the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 
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INTERSTATE LABOUR COMPACTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


axe interesting method has been devised in 
the United States for the attainment of 
uniform labour standards in different states 
of the Union. As in Canada, the federal 
legislative authority has no power to pass 
laws regulating the employment of women 
and children or the wages, hours of labour 
and other working conditions in the manu- 
facturing and mercantile industries of the 
states. Legislative action on these matters 
is reserved under the Constitution to the 
states. 

The United States Constitution, however, 
provides 

No state shall, without the consent of Con- 

eress .... enter into any agreement or com- 

pact with another state .... 

The method of interstate compacts has been 
utilized in the United States in the past for 
the settlement of boundary questions, control 
of waterways and in cases of overlapping 
jurisdiction in matters relating to crime and 
taxation. Before a compact between two or 
more states may become effective, the con- 
sent of Congress must be obtained. At the 
1934 and 1935 sessions of Congress, a resolu- 
tion authorizing “the several states to negoti- 
ate compacts or agreements to promote 
ereater uniformity in the laws of such states 
affecting labour and industries,” was approved 
by the House of Representatives but has not 
yet been passed by the Senate. The resolu- 
tion stipulates that no compact shall bind 
any state which is a party to it until it has 
been approved by the legislature of each of 
the states signing the compact and by Con- 
gress. 

The first step in the movement towards 
interstate labour compacts was taken in 
January, 1931, when the then Governor of 
New York State, now the President of the 
United States, called a conference of Gov- 
ernors of seven north-eastern states to con- 
sider unemployment and other industrial 
problems. At this conference, it was agreed 
to call a meeting of officials of the state 
labour departments in the east central section 
of the United States to study the differences 
in the various state labour laws and to con- 
sider the possibility of uniform provisions. 
In June, 1931, labour officials from Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia as well as from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and from the United States Department of 
Labour, met at MHarrisburg, Pa. Recom- 
mendations made at this conference dealt 
with state laws on workmen’s compensation, 


employment offices, employment of women 
and children and industrial hygiene. In Jan- 
uary, 1933, a conference of labour officials of 
nine states was held at Boston. In addition 
to recommendations concerning legislation on 
the employment of women and young persons, 
a motion was adopted to request the Gov- 
ernors of the states concerned to give con- 
sideration to the holding of an annual. inter- 
state meeting prior to the sessions of the leg- 
islatures. 

In April, followihg this meeting, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature authorized a State 
Commission on Interstate Compacts 

to meet with like Commissions .... of New 

York, Rhode Isiand, Connecticut, Vermont, 

New Hampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania and 

New J ersey, or any of them, for the purpose 

of negotiating or agreeing upon a joint report. 

Said report shall recommend to the legis- 
-latures of the participating states a policy 

to be pursued by such states with reference 

to the establishment of uniform wages, hours 
of labour and conditions and standards of em- 
ployment by the enactment of such legislation 
by such states as will constitute an inter- 
state compact. 
Members of the Commission serve without 
remuneration but are paid the expenses in- 
curred in the performance of their duties. 
Since that date, similar commissions have 
been set up in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 

With the organization of the Massachusetts 
Commission and the endorsation of the sys- 
tem of state commissions on interstate com- 
pacts at a conference of New England Gov- 
ernors in October, 1933, a more formal char- 
acter was given to the meeting of labour 
officials on interstate compacts. The first 
meeting of the Interstate Conference on 
Labour Compacts, as the organization was 
now called, was held in Boston on December 5, 
1933, when representatives were present from 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Subjects agreed 
on for future discussion with a view to uni- 
form legislation, were child labour, minimum 
wages, hours of labour and home work. It 
was decided that the word “uniform” should 
not be taken to mean absolutely identical 
legislation but merely action by the several 
states that would produce substantial uni- 
formity in results. 


Minimum Wages 


At the sixth session of the Conference on 
May 29, 1934, at Concord, N.H., an agree- 
ment was reached on the text of a Minimum 
Wage Compact. Representatives were pres- 
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ent from Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 
and Pennsylvania, together with a representa- 
tive of the United States Department of 
Labour. When the compact was signed, the 
Chairman, Senator Henry Parkman, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, pointed out that 

state co-operation through compacts is a sig- 

nificant development in the field of govern- 

ment as well as in the field of social legisla- 
tion. It is beyond the capacity of the federal 
government to regulate the life of the people 

of so large a nation in every detail. A 

successful agreement of states to work to- 

gether is consequently a safeguard not only 
to the state governments but also to the 
national government itself. 

The Minimum Wage Compact contains 
certain standard provisions regarding policy 
and enforcement which it is proposed to 
include in all subsequent compacts. When a 
compact is signed by the representatives of 
the states assembled in conference, it must 
be ratified by the respective legislatures. On 
ratification by the requisite number of states 
as specified in the compact and with the 
consent of Congress, the compact becomes 
effective in these states. The necessary legis- 
lation to establish and maintain the minimum 
standards set out in the compact must, then, 
be enacted by the legislature and provision 
made for its enforcement and supervision. 
Any state wishing to withdraw from a com- 
pact must submit its reasons to the Interstate 
Commission set up to supervise the admin- 
istration of the compact and must give six 
months’ notice to allow the Commission to 
make recommendations on the matter. Two 
years must elapse, under the terms of the 
compact, before any state can finally with- 
draw from the obligations it has assumed. 
The Interstate Commission is to be com- 
posed of the chairmen of the various state 
commissions in the states that have ratified 
the compact together with a representative 
of the Federal Government. The powers of 
the Interstate Commission are limited to 
investigations, recommendations and publica- 
tion of its findings on questions or complaints 
regarding the administration of the compact 
and requests for its modification or for 
permission to withdraw. . 

The Minimum Wage Compact, which was 
to come into force when ratified by two or 
more states, prohibits the employment of 
women and minors under twenty-one years of 
age at unfair and oppressive wages. Wages 
of these classes are required to be investi- 
gated in order to determine fair wage-rates 
and directory orders may be made based on 
the findings of wage-boards made up of rep- 
resentatives of employers, employees and the 


public. After a directory order has been in 
effect for a specified time, the order may be 
made mandatory. This method was adopted 
in order to meet the constitutional difficulties 
revealed by the judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court in declaring uncon- 
stitutional the minimum wage law of the 
District of Columbia which based the mini- 
mum wage on the cost of living. The 
standard bill drafted by the Interstate Con- 
ference takes the form rather of a prohibi- 
tion against an unfair and oppressive wage* 
The Committee on the Minimum Wage 
Compact reported to the Interstate Confer- 
ence in June, 1935, that the compact had 
been ratified by the Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire Legislatures. Massachusetts had 
also enacted the fair wage legislation neces- 
sary to meet the Compact standards. In 
New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Illinois and Ohio, minimum 
wage laws conforming to the standards set 
by the compact were enacted in 1933. 


Child Labour 


Another subject that has received con- 
siderable attention from the Interstate Con- 
ference on Labour Compacts is that of child 
labour. When the Federal Child Labour Law 
of 1919 was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it was 
proposed that an amendment be made to the 
Constitution of the United States empowering 
Congress to prohibit and regulate the labour 
of persons under eighteen years of age while 
reserving to the states their powers in this 
field except in so far as is necessary to give 
effect. to legislation, enacted by Congress. An 
amendment to this effect was submitted to 
Congress by the states in June, 1924. Before 
an amendment to the Constitution can be 
made, however, ratification of it by two- 
thirds of the states is necessary. By October, 
1935, twenty-four states had ratified the 
Federal Child Labour Amendment. Ratifica- 
tion by twelve more states is required. 

At the second meeting of the Interstate 
Conference on Labour Compacts in January, 
1934, the question of child labour legislation 
was taken up and the provisions of a pro- 
posed compact discussed. It was recom- 
mended by the Conference, however, that 
the several state commissions should urge the 
immediate ratification of the Child Labour 
Amendment on the states that had not 
already ratified it. Discussion on the form 





*The text of the Minimum Wage Compact 
was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE for 
September, 1934, p. 838. Changes in the model 
Bill were made at the sixteenth session at 
Albany on October 18-19, 19365. 
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and extent of a Child Labour Compact con- 
tinued, until the ninth meeting in November, 
1934, when it was decided to defer further 
discussion in view of the wider action that 
would be made possible by the ratification 
of the Child Labour Amendment and in view 
of the fact that the question of ratification 
would come before a large number of state 
legislatures within the ensuing few months. 
In April, 1935, however, discussion on the 
Child Labour Compact was revived. It was 
pointed out at the Conference in June, 1935, 
that the Compact deals primarily with inter- 
state matters, that it does not cover the 
whole field of child labour, that it is not to 
be interpreted as taking the place of either 
state or federal child labour legislation. The 
draft compact as approved at this meeting 
prohibits the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age in manufacturing or 
mechanical establishments, in building trades 
or in mines or quarries. Persons under 
eighteen years of age employed in such work- 
places must have employment certificates 
with proof of age, health and promise of 
employment. No person under eighteen in 
such industries may be employed in occupa- 
tions deemed hazardous by the state authori- 
ties or be employed between the hours of 
10 pm. and 6 am. Persons under eighteen 
in these industries may not work more than 
eight hours in any one day or more than 
forty hours a week or on more than six days 
in a week. It is stipulated that the Compact 
shall come into effect in the states ratifying 
it upon the ratification of two or more states. 

At the meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour in October, 1935, opposition 
to the work of the Interstate Conference on 
Labour Compacts with regard to child labour 
was expressed on the ground that it inter- 
fered with the progress towards ratification 
of the Child Labour Amendment. On this 
account, it was decided at the sixteenth meet- 
ing of the Conference at Albany in October, 
1935, to seek the co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labour and the state 
federations of labour while giving further 
consideration to the Child Labour Compact. 


Hours of Labour 


A draft Compact on hours of labour was 
approved at the session of the Conference in 
October, 1985, and referred to the various 
states for consideration with a view to sign- 
ing at the next session of the Conference. 
This draft was arrived at after various revi- 
sions and consultation with industrial and 
labour organizations and state Departments 
of Labour. It is stipulated that the Com- 
pact shall come into effect when ratified by 
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fifteen. states. It provides that mo person 
shall be employed in a manufacturing, 
mechanical or canning establishment or in 
a mining, quarrying or construction enterprise 
for more than forty hours a week or for more 
than eight hours a day or during a period of 
more than ten consecutive hours in any 
twenty-four or on more than six days a 
week. Exemption is provided for mechanical 
establishments employing not more than three 
persons and for persons occupying supervisory 
or managerial positions or engaged in profes- 
sional work or as outside salesmen. Persons 
employed in maintenance or repair work are 
also exempt but may not be employed for 
more than forty-eight hours a week. Persons 
employed as watchmen or firemen may be 
employed up to fifty-six hours a week. Pro- 
vision is made also for emergencies when a 
punitive rate must be paid for overtime, for 
peak loads and for times of labour shortage. 
In these three cases it is proposed that the 
state authorities shall make regulations to 
insure the effective operation of the Act. 


Permanent Organization 


A committee on permanent organization 
has been appointed to recommend methods 
of financing the Conference and furthering 
its work among other states. Representatives 
from the United States Department of Labour 
have been present at all sessions of the Con- 
ference and have participated in the discus- 
sion. Co-operation with other organizations 
has also been sought. Among these are the 
National Consumers’ League, the American 
Association for Labour Legislation, the 
American Legislators’ Association and the 
Conference of Commissioners om Uniform 
State Laws. The last-named organization, on 
the suggestion of the Interstate Conference, 
appointed a Standing Committee on Inter- 
state Compacts in 1934. 

A National Conference for Labour Legisla- 
tion was called by the Secretary of Labour 
to meet in Washington, February, 1934. At 
this Conference the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Whereas, The industrial competition be- 
tween States makes desirable substantial 
uniformity of labor laws among competitive 
States; be it Resolved, 

1. That there be regular contact between 
labor department officials, representatives 
of employers, representatives of workers and 
of the public of competing States for. the 
purpose of discussing and proposing labor 
laws which will tend to raise and unify 
standards for the States participating in 
such conferences. 


2. That such conferences include repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Department of 
Labor. 


3. That such conferences be held semi- 
annually on a regional basis. 
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4. That such conferences consider the 
adoption of interstate compacts providing 
for uniform labor legislation or any other 
practical devices to achieve this object. 

5. That the Secretary of Labor appoint 
both a permanent secretary and a standing 
committee to work with her in the prepara- 
tion of a definite plan for the establishment 
of such regional conferences and co-ordina- 
tion of effort among them. 

A further step was taken by the United 
States Department of Labour in arranging 
a conference in December, 1934, between 
national organizations and the Division of 
Labour Standards of the United States 
Department of Labour with the view of 
promoting higher standards for the protection 
of workers in the different states. Repre- 
sentatives of state departments of labour were 
present as well as delegates from numerous 
civic, religious, patriotic and welfare organi- 
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zations. The Conference approved resolu- 
tions im favour of the forty-hour week, 
eight-hour day and five-day week, minimum 
wage laws for women and minors, ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labour Amendment and > 
the raising of standards of child labour legis- 
lation in states which have ratified the 
Amendment, the elimination of home-work, 
unemployment insurance legislation, old age 
pensions and improvement in the administra- 
tion of state labour laws. 

In January, 1935, a Regional Conference on 
Labour Standards and Economic Security was 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, at which repre- 
sentatives of nine of the southeastern states 
were present. All these conferences indicate 
the interest being taken in the formulating by 
agreement of labour standards for incorpora- 
tion in the statutes of the various states. 


BITUMINOUS COAL CODE IN UNITED STATES 


Provides for Price Determination and Labour Regulations 


EFERENCE was made in the Lazsour 
GazETtE for October, page 887, to the 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act enacted 
at the last session of the United States Con- 
gress for the purpose of establishing the 
bituminous coal mining industry, and to 
protect the right of mine workers to organize 
and bargain collectively. The National 
Bituminous Coal Commission has recently 
issued three orders to bring the bituminous 
coal industry under federal regulation. The 
first of. these orders promulgates the Bitumin- 
our Coal Code; the second provides the form 
of acceptance of membership on the part of 
producers, while the third sets forth the 
organization of the district boards. 

The Bituminous ‘Coal Code is in conformity 
with the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act, 
and contains sections dealing with such mat- 
ters as unfair methods of competition, mini- 
mum-price arrears, marketing arrangements, 
and labour provisions. 

The Commission administering the Act is 
composed of five members holding office for 
a term of four years at $10,000 per annum. 
The consuming public is represented by a 
Consumers’ Counsel at $10,000 per year, and 
the cost of administration is met by assess- 
ment of producing members on a tonnage 
basis. 

The twenty-three districts comprising the 
producing area of the country are to be 
administered by district boards (3 to 17 mem- 
bers) on which marketing agencies may 
secure representation by application to the 
Commission, the number of board members 


being determined by majority vote of district 
tonnage for the calendar year 1934. Employee 
representation is limited to one member, the 
remaining members (an even number) to be 
producers, members serving for two years. 


An excise tax of 15 per cent of sale price 
at mine is applied on all bituminous coal 
mined in the United States, the tax in the 
case of captive coal (coal consumed by the 
producer or by concerns which are subsidiaries 
of the producer) to apply on fair market value 
at mine as determined by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue on the basis of current 
market price for comparable coal. Code 
members are allowed a drawback of 90 per 
cent of the amount of the tax which is 
payable monthly. 


Price Regulation—For each mine the dis- 
trict board is to establish minimum f.ob. 
prices, which, when approved by the Com- 
mission, become binding upon producer code 
members, prices being based upon weighted 
average cost of coal produced within the dis- 
trict in 1934 and adjusted to reflect subse- 
quent changes to date of determination. The 
minimum prices will not apply to coal sold by 
a code member and shipped to Canada. The 
Commission is also authorized to determine 
maximum prices f.o.b. mine in any district 
as a protection to consumers against unrea- 
sonably high prices, these prices being fixed 
on the basis of a uniform increase over the 
minimum prices in effect at the time, the 
amount of increase being adjusted to provide 
a reasonable return over average total cost. 
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Maximum prices are not to apply on export 
coal shipped from continental United States. 

Labour Provisions—Labour provisions of 
the code are binding upon district boards and 
code members. Employees are to have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through members of their own choosing, be 
free from restraint, or coercion of employers, 
to have the right of peaceable assemblage for 
discussion of collective bargains, to be free 
to join or refrain from joining any labour 
organization as a condition of employment, 
to select their own check-weighmen and in- 
spect weighing and measuring of coal. Liv- 
ing in company houses or trading at com- 
pany stores may not be required as a con- 
dition of employment. Hours of labour 


Accidents on Electric Railways 


There were four passengers, two employees 
and 49 other persons killed in accidents on 
Canadian electric railways in 1934, according 
to information recently published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This total 
of 55 was an increase of 22 persons or 67 
per cent over the 1933 total but it was 
smaller than the total of any other year since 
1925. The 49 other persons included 26 
pedestrians, 21 motorists and 2 others. 


The number of persons injured amounted 
to 2,680, which was the smallest number since 
1921. Those included 1,602 passengers, 443 
pedestrians, 207 motorists, 65 occupants of 
other vehicles, 101 conductors and motormen, 
20 bus operators, 184 other employees and 
108 other persons. 


An analysis of the classes of vehicles 
involved in these accidents shows the follow- 
ing averages per million miles run: buses, 
0-29383 persons killed and 20-416 injured; 
one-man cars, 0-5242 persons killed and 
16-180 injured; cars operated by two men, 
0-3934 persons killed and 28-039 injured. The 
bus mileage includes a small amount made 
by buses with two men in charge. Usually 
the heavy runs with dense street traffic are 
assigned to cars operated by two men on 
systems operating both classes of car and this 
would have an effect on the number of 
accidents per mile run. The injuries are not 
classified into major and minor, and conse- 
quently must be considered as approximately 
the same each year. It is pointed out that 
it would be a mistake to consider the oper- 
ators of electric cars and buses operated by 
the electric railway companies as responsible 
for all those accidents, but they were in- 
volved 1 them. Also several years’ records 
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agreed upon by contracts between producers 
of more than two-thirds of the annual ton- 
nage and one-half of the workers employed, 
are to be accepted by all code members. This 
same ratio applies as to wage agreements, 
which are to be filed with the Bituminous 
Labour Board and accepted by code mem- 
bers as minimum wages for classifications cov- 
ered by agreements. ‘This Board, which is 
assigned to the Department of Labour, can 
hold elections to determine who are em- 
ployees’ representatives, offer its services as 
mediator, and upon written submission of a 
controversy, act as arbitrator. The Board has 
three members, named by the President, with 
representation for producers and for labour 
and an impartial chairman. 


should be analysed before conclusions are 
drawn as to the relative safety of each class 
of vehicle. 

High silicosis and tuberculosis rates were 
found among a group of anthracite miners 
examined in different sections of the anthra- 
cite field in Pennsylvania in a study of anthra- 
co-silicosis made by the United States Public 
Health Service. Physical examinations of 2,711 
active workers showed that 616, or 22-7 per 
cent, had anthroco-silicosis, 106 being in the 
more advanced stages of the disease. Tuber- 
culosis as a complication was found in 124 
cases. The disease developed most rapidly 
in workers exposed to high concentrations of 
the dust, about 13 per cent of the rock 
workers being in the first stage of anthraco- 
silicosis when the working period was less than 
15 years, while 9 out of 10 of these workers who 
had been employed more than 25 years had the 
disease. 








A scheme of land settlement for the unem- 
ployed in Great Britain this year, was an- 
nounced recently by the Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald. It is 
proposed to settle about 18,000 families, taken 
from special areas, in groups of 150 to 200, on 
small holdings each between three and five 
acres in extent. Instructors in the production 
of market garden crops, pigs and poultry will 
be provided for each group. The men will 
build their own houses during the first year, 
they and their families continuing to receive 
unemployment benefits during that time; and 
the government will provide land and materials 
and all necessary equipment. According to 
estimates in the London Daily Telegraph the 
cost of the scheme will be about $375 per 
settler, and it is stated that $50,000,000 will 
be appropriated for the undertaking in Eng- 
land, and $20,000,000 in Scotland. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Forty-Hour Week 


Last June the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a Convention on the prin- 
ciple of the forty-hour week without a lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the workers. 
The application of this principle to various 
industries was to be laid down in separate 
Conventions containing detailed provisions. 


Immediately after this general decision, the 
Conference adopted a first Convention cover- 
ing the glass-bottle industry. Then it placed 
the question of similar Conventions for public 
works, building and contracting, the iron and 
steel industry, and coal mines on the agenda 
of the 1936 session of the Conference. 


At the same time, the Conference requested 
the Governing Body to study the possibility 
of also placing on the agenda of the 1986 
session the questions of reduction of ‘hours 
of work in the textile and chemical industries 
and in the printing and bookbinding trades. 

When the matter came up for discussion by 
the Governing Body at its seventy-third ses- 
sion in October, the Chairman of the Em- 
ployers’ Group opposed the placing of the 
reduction of hours of work, in any of these 
industries on the agenda of the 1936 Con- 
ference. He pointed out that most of the 
Employers’ Group were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the forty-hour week, and argued: that 
the agenda for the 1936 Conference already 
was overloaded and that additional items 
might militate against the success of the 
Conference. 


Mr. Hayday (Workers, Great Britain), in- 
sisted upon the reduction of ‘hours of work in 
the textile industry, as 1t was among those 
industries that best lent themselves to such a 
measure. 


The British Government representative held, 
on the contrary, that it would be premature to 
place this question on the 1936 agenda. He 
maintained that, before being discussed inter- 
nationally, the problem should be subjected 
to a more detailed study in the countries con- 
cerned. 

The French Government and Workers’ repre- 
sentatives both supported Mr. Hayday’s 
proposal. The United States Government 
representative said his country was greatly 
interested in reduction of hours of work in 
the textile industry. He urged that the ques- 
tion be dealt with in 1936 in such a manner 
that one or several Conventions could be 
adopted. 

The Japanese Government representative 
stressed the differences in conditions in the 


textile industry obtaining in various countries. 
However, he would not oppose the proposal 
to place the subject on the 1986 agenda. The 
Italian Employers’ representative spoke in 
favour of placing the question on the agenda 
for 1936, and by 17 votes to 6 the Governing 
Body so decided. 

A discussion took place later as to whether 
the industry should be treated as a whole or 
in the following three divisions: (1) wool and 
cotton, (2) silk and artificial silk, (3) linen, 
jute and hemp. The decision was in favour of 
the former alternative. 

Separate reports have been issued by the 
International Labour Office in connection with 
the proposals for reduction of hours of work, 
with special reference to: (a) public works 
undertaken or subsidized by Government; 
(6) iron and steel; (c) building and contract- 
ing; (d) glass-bottle manufacture; and (e) 
coal mines. 

Reports on Matters Affecting Seamen 

The International Labour Office published 

two reports for submission to the Preparatory 
Maritime Conference which was held in 
Geneva in November 1985. One of these deals 
with Hours of Work on Board Ship and Man- 
ning, and the other with Holidays with Pay 
for Seamen. 
_ At its meeting in April 1935, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office de- 
cided to add the question of manning to the 
agenda of the next special Seamen’s Session 
of the Conference, with a view to examination 
of the problem of hours of work on board ship 
and manning as a whole; to refer the question 
of manning in conjunction with hours of work 
on board ship to a preparatory tripartite meet- 
ing of the principal maritime countries to be 
held in November 1935; and to hold the next 
Seamen’s Session of the Conference in the 
autumn of 1936, not only for the second discus- 
sion of the four questions standing over from 
1929 but also with a view to final decision 
on the new question of manning. It was also 
decided to adopt the, same procedure with 
regard to the question of holidays with pay 
for seamen. 

The above-mentioned reports contain, com- 
parative analyses of the law and’ practice in 
the individual countries, together with con- 
clusions and suggestions intended to serve as 
a basis for discussion. There are a proposed 
Draft Convention and Recommendations con- 
cerning the regulation of hours of work on 
board ship, and suggestions as to the points 
which might be covered by Conference de- 
cisions on the subjects of manning and holidays 
with pay. 
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Ratifications by Chile 


The Government of Chile, which had pre- 
viously ratified nineteen Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference, notified the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations on Octo- 
ber 18th of the formal ratification of fourteen 
additional Conventions passed at various ses- 
sions of the Conference between 1920 and 1933, 
thus bringing the total number of ratifications 
by Chile up to thirty-three. 

The foregoing is of particular interest in 
connection with the proposed regional con- 
ference which is to be held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Body in Santiago 
de Chile opening on January 2, 1936, and in 
which all of the countries of North, Central 
and South America have been invited to 
participate. 


Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene 


The ninth session of the Correspondence 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene was held 
in the International Labour Office from Oc- 
tober 28 to 30, 1935, and was attended by 
medical experts from Austria, Belgium, Cze- 
choslovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and the Netherlands. An expert from 
the United States had been invited but was 
unable to be present. 

The agenda included the following ques- 
tions: extension of the list of occupational 
diseases involving the right to compensation 
(asbestosis, various kinds of poisoning and 
skin diseases), work in caissons and labelling 
of containers of toxic products. The Danish 
expert submitted to the Committee a proposal 
by the Government of Denmark for inter- 
national co-operation in the study of diseases 
caused by dust, with special reference to sili- 
cosis. 

The Committee adopted several resolutions 
on these points which will be submitted to the 
Governing Body. 


Japanese Employers and the I.L.O. 


Before his return to Japan, the Japanese 
employers’ delegate to the Nineteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1925), 
sent to the National Confederation of Indus- 
trial Associations a message giving his im- 
pressions of the session. 

“ Although it is not easy for the International 
Labour Organization to realize the ideals it 
upholds, its existence is none the less signifi- 
cant. It is the only public organ through 
which Japan can participate in world economic 
activities at present, being no longer a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. Even if Japan 
cannot derive many immediate benefits from 
the organization, it will be possible through 
this institution to keep in constant touch with 
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the general trend of the world and to assimi- 
late gradually what is necessary and suitable 
to Japan in accordance with the Japanese situ- 
ation. In this sense the International Labour 
Organization can never be ignored.” 


Report on “Opium and Labour” 


Under the above title the International 
Labour Office has just published a report on 
a documentary investigation into the extent 
and effects of opium smoking among workers. 

This report was prepared by the Office in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference in 1932, and 
the Governing Body of the Office decided at 
its 73rd Session that the report should be sub- 
mitted to the Twentieth Session of the Con- 
ference, which will open in Geneva on June 4, 
1936. 

The report is based on decumentary 
material furnished by the Opium Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations, and 
mainly on information contained in the pub- 
lished report of the League of Nations Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the Control of Opium 
Smoking in the Far East, and in the unpub- 
lished minutes of evidence given before the 
Commission. 

After examining the situation in various 
Far-Eastern territories the report draws con- 
clusions as to the extent of opium smoking 
among workers, and the relation of opium 
smoking to recruiting, migration, employ- 
ment, wages and indebtedness, efficiency, ac- 
cidents and health, and working and living 
conditions. The conclusions emphasize the 
close connection which the investigation has 
shown to exist between the conditions under 
which the workers live and work and the 
oplum-smoking habit. 





The annual report. of the Schools of New 
Brunswick, 1933-34, published by the Chief 
Superintendent of Education, indicates that 
the total number of schools in operation on 
June 30, 1934, was 2,516, an increase of 94 over 
last year; the total number of teachers was 
2,764, an increase of 124 over the previous 
year, and the total number of pupils in at- 
tendance was 91,184, an imcrease of 1,903 over 
the preceding year. According to a tabular 
summary, the average salaries paid to the 
various classes of teachers in 1934 were as 
follows: Grammar school, $1,875.40; superior 
school, $1,101.05; first class male, $929.81; sec- 
ond class male, $468.49; third class male, 
$336.54; first class female, $799.34; second 
class female, $432.73; and third class female, 
$312.81. The total expenditure from the pro- 
vincial revenues for the payment cf grants to 
teachers for the year under review was $356,- 
467.50. 
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THREE SOURCES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Review of the Major Factors in the World Economic Crisis 


NDER the title, Three Sources of Unem- 

ployment,* the International Labour Of- 

fice has published a survey of Professor Vladi- 

mir Woytinsky in which he traces the com- 

bined action of population changes, technical 

progress and economic development upon this 
world-wide problem. 

In discussing the share of each of the fac- 
tors in the present unemployment the author 
enumerates them as follows: (1) technical 
progress, increasing the individual output of 
the workers and making it possible to obtain 
the same production with less labour (techno- 
logical unemployment); (2) reduction of ac- 
tivity owing to economic depression (cyclical 
unemployment); (3) variations in population 
(the demographic factor). 

To distinguish the share of each of these 
factors professor Woytinsky proposes an ana- 
lytical formula, the value of which depends 
upon the quality of unemployment statistics. 
These are admittedly inadequate. For this 
reason he aims primarily at working out a 
scientific method, and offers various sugges- 
tions for improving employment and unem- 
ployment statistics. | 

Subject to these reservations, Professor Woy- 
tinsky applies his formula to the study of un- 
employment in several important industrial 
countries and comes to various interesting con- 
clusions which are condensed in the Monthly 
Summary of the International Labour Organi- 
zation as follows:— 

(1) Although the development of unemploy- 
ment possibilities in the various countries 
since the war has not been uniform, the three 
depressions that have shaken the economic 
life of the world during the past 16 years— 
namely, in 1920-1922, 1926-1927, and since the 
end of 1929—have been international in char- 
acter, and have spread to a number of coun- 
tries. 

(2) The characteristic feature of the period 
between the end of the war and the beginning 
of the world depression is the fact that in 
many countries the development of employ- 
ment has failed to keep pace with the growth 
of production. This was the case in the United 
States in the middle of a period of marked 
prosperity, as also in Great Britain, with its 
standing army of unemployed workers, in Ger- 
many during the years of economic recovery, 
in Japan, the Scandinavian countries, etc. 

lt was during the summer of 1929 that the 
economic situation of the world was, compara- 


*Studies and Reports: Series (Employment 
and Unemployment) No. 20, published for the 
International Labour Office by King 
and Son, Ltd., London, S.W.1. 


tively speaking, most prosperous. But even at 
that date there were more workers unemployed 
or on short time in many countries than there 
usually were during periods of depression be- 
fore the war. 

(3) From the demographic point of view 
two separate phases can be distinguished in 
the post-war period: up to 1930 the age groups 
entering occupational life were well stocked. 
After that date came the age groups from the 
war years, when the birth rate had been low. 

During the first phase, up to 1930, there were 
three determining factors in the influx of new 
workers to the occupied population: 

(a) the natural increase at a rather high rate 

of the population of working age; 

(b) the removal of certain vestiges of the 
war years, when large numbers of women 
had temporarily engaged in occupational 
activity ; 

(c) the decline of international migration 
-movements as compared with the pre- 
war period. 

Under the influence of these three factors, 
the occupied population in most countries in- 
creased from year to year. The rate of in- 
crease was quite high, but as a general rule it 
did not exceed the pre-war rate. 

In the second phase, which covers the years 
of world-wide depression, the pressure on the 
employment market in Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, and some other countries, 
was appreciably relieved by the decline in the 
influx of new labour. This to some extent 
mitigated the effects of the decrease in pro- 
duction on employment possibilities. 

(4) The distribution of population over the 
various occupational groups may be considered 
as a demographic problem in the wide sense. 
The gradual industrialisation of the population 
was a characteristic feature of the pre-war 
period: the proportion of the occupied popu- 
lation in industrial occupations rose, and these 
occupations were able to absorb the surplus 
supply of labour from rural areas. 

After the war, the industrialization of the 
population ceased in many countries. In the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and Nor- 
way industrial occupations are so crowded 
that they have ceased to attract the new ele- 
ments in the occupied population. 

(5) Everywhere the power of industry to 
absorb the additions to the occupied popula- 
tion has waned. In every country that has 
been affected by the latest depression and that 
has statistics of its unemployment market it 
has been found that the seat of the disease of 
unemployment lies in mining and manufactur- 
ing industry, not including building. But this 
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phenomenon is always obscured to some ex- 
tent by the fact that wage earners in search of 
employment are gradually forced into other 
occupational groups. 

The absolute or relevant decrease in the 
ability of the industrial occupations to absorb 
additional labour must be attributed to the 
changes that occurred (1) in the rate of in- 
crease of the volume of industrial production, 
(2) in the output per head of industrial 
workers. 

In all the cases studied, the volume of pro- 
duction is seen to have increased more rapidly 
than the individual output of the occupied 
population in industry (or of the wage earners 
employed in industrial undertakings). 

Before the depression, then, industrial pro- 
duction in the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and Norway was increasing less rapidly 
than the individual output of the workers em- 
ployed. This meant the elimination of a cer- 
tain amount of labour from the production 
process. The unemployment that had grown 
up in the industrial occupations in the United 
States, Japan and Norway before the depres- 
sion may therefore be considered technological 
unemployment. In the case of Great Britain, 
the situation is rather more complex: the un- 
duly slow growth of production was really the 
cause of the disproportion in the development 
of the various factors. 

On the other hand, no evidence of techno- 
logical unemployment can be found in the case 
of Germany, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden or Denmark. It is true that human 
labour was displaced by machinery in these 
countries too, but this was counterbalanced 
by an increase in production that absorbed the 
labour thus set free. 

(6) The unemployment that has come into 
existence since 1929 is due entirely to the de- 
cline in industrial production. In every coun- 
try this unemployment was at first concen- 
trated in the same branch of the economic 
system—industry. Other groups of occupations 
were not affected until later, and then much 
less acutely. 

The amount of work to be performed during 
the depression kept pace with the falling rate 
of industrial production, but the undertakings 
were able, by spreading employment over a 
larger number of workers, to retain in their 
service a fraction of those who would other- 
wise have been dismissed as superfluous. When 
estimating the extent of unemployment during 
the depression, therefore, one must add to the 
official number of registered unemployed per- 
sons both those who are on short time and 
those “invisible” unemployed persons who 
have not applied to the exchanges because 
they expected no help from them. 
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The technological unemployment of 1929 
might be thought to be insignificant and harm- 
less when compared with this disastrous unem- 
ployment of economic origin. But nothing 
could be more mistaken than such a conclu- 
sion. The recent depression might never have 
reached such alarming proportions if the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of the world had not first 
of all been upset by the growth of unemploy- 
ment right in the middle of a period of eco- 
nomic recovery and prosperity. 


A short history of the industrial diseases of 
silicosis and asbestosis has recently been pre- 
pared by the Home Office of ‘Great Britain, 
and published in a memorandum. 


Demarcating the two diseases, it is pointed 
out that the disease of the lungs now known 
as silicosis was recognized in Great Britain 
in very early times as a trade disease affecting 
those who worked on certain kinds of stone. 
It occurred amongst masons working with 
sandstone, and was called “stone masons’ 
phthisis”; in later times it was found in 
those employed in grinding metals on sand- 
stone wheels, and was called “ grinders’ rot ”’; 
it appeared too in potters who worked with 
ground flint, and was called “ potters’ asthma,” 
and amongst miners in lead, tin and gold 
mines, it was known as “miners’ phthisis.” All 
these terms indicate the same disease, silicosis, 
which may be accompanied by tuberculosis. It 
has been found to occur in many industries and 
processes, all of which have one characteristic 
in common—exposure of the workers to the 
inhalation of silica dust. 


Asbestosis is a disease of the lungs which 
resembles silicosis in many ways. It is pro- 
duced as a result of the inhalation of dust of 
asbestos, and the increased use of this mineral 
in manufacturing processes during recent years 
has been followed by the occurrence of a 
considerable number of cases of the disease. 
During the three years 1932-4 the Medical 
Board certified 60 cases of disablement and 5 
deaths among workers in the asbestos industry. 

The object of the memorandum is to set out 
briefly what these diseases are, how and where 
they are produced, the measures which can 
be taken to prevent them, the provision made 
for compensation, and the arrangements for 
the medical examination and certification of 
workmen. 


Research is going on, under the direction of 
a Committe appointed by the Medical Re- 
search Council, with a view to extending the 
knowledge and understanding of silicosis and 
other pulmonary diseases due to the inhalation 
of dusts. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

November was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Practically all farming activities in the 
Maritimes were completed and only ordinary 
farm chores were being carried on. Weather 
conditions were adverse to good fishing, 
although smelt fishing was becoming more 
active as the season advanced. Logging 
eperations were almost at a standstill, heavy 
rains having made lakes out of swamp lands 
and wood roads impassable. Sawmills at 
Chatham had finished work for the season, 
but sash and door factories were busy. Mines 
m the New Glasgow area operated from one 
to six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity, except for one mine 
which was idle, worked from two to four days 
per week. Manufacturing showed little 
ehange from previous reports, all producers 
showing a fair average, with nearly all plants 
working steady time, and the iron and steel 
industry reporting no idleness. Building con- 
struction was quiet, but maintenance work on 
highways continued. Freight traffic at Halifax 
by railroads was somewhat light, but that by 
truck was fairly heavy. Elsewhere, except 
at Sydney, rail and auto transportation was 
good. Trade was better, due to the fast 
approaching holiday season. Requests were 
recelved for domestics and charworkers in the 
Women’s Division, and placements were made. 

Farming was quiet in the Province of 
Quebec, but great activity was reported in 
logging, particularly at Hull, where over 1,000 
bushmen had been placed during the month. 
From other places in the province reports 
varied. Chicoutimi and Three Rivers districts 
required fewer woodsmen, but at Rouyn and 
Sherbrooke the demand was good. Manu- 
facturing showed little change. Tobacco, 
clothing, iron and steel, leather and fur 
establishments were busy, but shoe factories 
were not so active. Building construction 
showed little improvement, except at Sher- 
brooke, which reported conditions satisfactory. 
Transportation was exceptionally good at 
Quebec City and Three Rivers. Trade was 
fair. In the Women’s Division a number of 
calls were received for domestic help, many 
of which were easily filled. 

The demand for farm workers in Ontario 
was small, with a large surplus of applicants 
adequate for all requirements. Where wages 
offered were too low, difficulty was experi- 


enced in filling these requests, as the men 
preferred work in relief camps where hours 
were shorter and clothing supplied. Few 
vacancies were available for bushmen, as 
nearly all camps were filled to capacity, with 
very little labour turnover and no camps 
opening up. Mining was quiet. Manufac- 
turing plants in general were running fairly 
steadily. Staffs were well maintained but no 
additional workers called for. Temporary 
layoffs were reported in one or two localities, 
due to seasonal slackness or stocktaking, but 
these did not affect the manufacturing 
situation as a whole. Building construction 
showed little change; larger projects already 
underway were nearing completion, and few 
new ones of any size contemplated. High- 
way work and airport construction continued 
as a relief measure. Railroads running out of 
St. Thomas were very busy and all men 
working in the traffic department were making 
good time. Trade, wholesale and retail, was 
good. In the Women’s Department clerical 
and industrial placements were difficult to 
make, as all firms were canvassed by those 
out of work without reporting to the offices 
of the Employment Service, but many place- 
ments in domestic service were effected and 
in the majority of instances satisfactory 
workers obtained. 

The trend of placements in farming was 
upwards in the Prairie Provinces, mostly due, 
however, to the effective working out of the 
winter Farm Labour Relief Scheme, although 
some men found employment with farmers 
independent of the government bonus. 
Logging was quiet, also mining, the milder 
weather halting sales to some extent in the 
latter industry. Manufacturing was un- 
changed. Little new building construction 
was reported, although building permits in 
Winnipeg for the past eleven months were 
considerably higher than those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. Relief camps con- 
tinued to operate. In the Women’s Section 
at Winnipeg there was a marked increase in 
requests for domestics, particularly for coun- 
try points, but in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
conditions were quieter, with sufficient 
applicants on hand to meet all demands. 

Quietness prevailed in the farming indus- 
try in British Columbia. No help was 
needed in the orchards and women from the 
packing houses were being laid off. Logging 
appeared more prosperous and saw and 
shingle mills were all running full time. 
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Mining was brisk. Fishing was practically 
completed for the season. Manufacturing was 
unchanged. Building construction was rather 
quiet with no new work being undertaken 
and relief projects continued. The dry docks 
and shipyards at Prince Rupert were quiet, 
but at all other ports waterfront work was 


heavy. Vancouver, however, was still hamp- 
ered by a longshore strike which diverted 
much business to other harbours. Trade was 
fair. A number of women were registered 
for office and store work but none was avail- 
able; there was, however, a scarcity of 
experienced domestics. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1935 


information as to the 
situation in Canada is 
from the following 


HE following 

employment 

based upon reports 
sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 9,482, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
1,012,103 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,777 having an aggregate 
membership of 169,889 persons, 13.3 per cent 


of whom were without employment on 
November 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, 
definite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) Employment Situation at ihe Beginning of November, as Reported 
by Employers 


According to reports furnished to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading in- 
dustrial establishments throughout the Do- 
minion, employment at the beginning of 
November showed a continuation of the gen- 
erally upward tendency in evidence during the 
last six months, the improvement resulting 
in a higher level of employment at Novem- 
ber 1 than in any other month since Decem- 
ber 1, 1930. The 9,482 firms making returns 
reported payrolls aggregating 1,012,103, com- 
pared with 997,300 at October 1, 1985. Re- 
flecting this increase of 14,803 persons, the 
index rose from 106-1 in the preceding month 
to 107-7 at the first of November, as com- 
pared with 100:2 on November 1, 1934. The 
advance at the date under review is decidedly 
larger than that recorded at November 1 in 
any of the five previous years in which the 
indicated trend of employment has been fav- 
ourable; in the remaining years for which 
statistics are available, industrial activity had 
declined at that date in most cases substanti- 
ally, so that the average change in the index 


from October 1 to November 1 is a reduction 
of about one point. As a consequence of this 
upward movement, the seasonally-adyj usted 
index rose from 101-1 at October 1, 19385, to 
103-5 at the beginning of November. 

In the fifteen years of the record, the un- 
adjusted index at November 1 has been as 
follows: 1935, 107-7; 1934, 100-2; 1983, 91-3; 
1932, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 1930, 112-9; 1929, 
124-6: 1928, 118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 
1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 
and 1921, 91-3. (1926 average=100). 

Particularly important improvement occur- 
red at the beginning of November, 1935, in 
logging, highway and building construction, 
mining, retail trade and manufacturing as a 
whole also afforded greater employment. 
Within the last-named group (in which the 
general gain was contra-seasonal) there were 
especially pronounced increases in iron and 
steel, these also being contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement at November 1 in the 
years since 1920. Textiles and some other 
industries were also more active, while the 
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food and lumber divisions released large num- 
bers of persons as the season’s work drew to 
a close. Transportation, railway construction, 
communications and services showed contrac- 
tions, as 1s customary in the autumn. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries is given below. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was downward in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia, while 
improvement was recorded in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. Employment 
in all five economic areas was at a higher 
level than at the beginning of November in 
1934, 1933 or 1932. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 
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October. An increase had been indicated on 
November 1, 1934, but the index was then 
over six points lower than at the latest date, 
when it was 111-1. 

Quebec——Firms in Quebec showed their 
seventh consecutive monthly increase; this 
took place chiefly in logging, which was de- 
cidedly more active, while there were also 
gains in manufacturing, building and retail 
trade. On the other hand, highway and rail- 
way construction and hotels and restaurants 
registered curtailment. Within the manufac- 
turing group, the leather, lumber, vegetable 
food and clay, glass and stone divisions show- 
ed contractions, in some cases of a seasonal 
character; pulp and paper, textile and iron 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month | 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they maper tsi during the calendar year 1926 as 100. . 
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Maritime Provinces—There was a decline 
in the Maritime Provinces on November 1, 
1935, following a season of considerable ac- 
tivity; most of the loss took place in high- 
way construction, but manufacturing (mainly 
in lumber, pulp and paper and electric light 
and power works) and mining were also 
slacker. On the other hand, vegetable food 
and iron and steel factories, building con- 
struction, logging and trade showed improve- 
ment. Returns were received from 660 em- 
ployers, with 79,290 workers on their pay- 
rolls, or 1.284 fewer than at the beginning of 
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and steel factories, however, recorded consid- 
erably heightened activity. The 2,244 co- 
operating employers enlarged their staffs by 
5,393 persons, bringing them to 289,363 on 
November 1. Employment was brisker than 
on the same date in 1934, when a gain, in- 
volving a similar number of workers had been 
indicated. The experience of the last four- 
teen years shows that employment is, on the 
average, in rather smaller volume on Novem- 
ber 1 than on October 1; the increase of 
nearly two per cent occurring at the beginning 
of November, 1935, is therefore of particular 
interest. 
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Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
further improvement, which compared favour- 
ably with the general decline indicated, on 
the average, at November 1 in the years since 
1920. The tendency had been seasonally 
downward at the beginning of November of 
last year, and the index then was lower by 
over six points than on the date under re- 
view, when it was 110:0. There was a sub- 
stantial advance at the latest date in logging; 
metallic ore mining, highway construction, 
retail trade and manufacturing as a whole 
also afforded employment to a considerably 
larger number of workers than at October 1. 
Within the manufacturing division, the iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal, textile, rubber, 
chemical and electrical apparatus divisions 
were brisker, while leather, vegetable food, 
lumber, clay, glass and stone, mineral product, 
pulp and paper and electric light and power 
plants showed losses. A combined working 
force of 421,522 persons was reported by the 
4,190 employers whose data were tabulated, 


and who had 414,197 on their payrolls in the 
preceding month. 

Prairte Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Prairie Provinces on 
November 1, 1935, the seventh recorded in as 
many months; the gain at the latest date is 
especially interesting in that it is contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement indicated at 
the beginning of November in the years since 
1920. Returns were compiled from 1,381 
firms having 136,640 employees, as against 
129,798 on October 1, 1935. Logging, coal- 
mining and highway construction afforded 
considerably more employment; on the other 
hand, service, transportation and railway con- 
struction showed contractions. There was a 
small gain, on the whole, in manufacturing, 
occurring mainly in animal food plants. The 
general expansion in the Prairies considerably 
exceeds that also noted on November 1, 1934, 
when the index was several points lower, 
standing at 96°5, as compared with 108-1 at 
the latest date. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 











Canada 
INOW TOD ie) Ae Lh Bo, Ae lene a 1- 
NOW fb 192 9h Sheet tok ed ear on 
IN OVE 1923 haa do, 2 or ee er 100-0 
NOV 321) 1 O24 ik ccd called terse Stabe ee aR 94-1 
Nova Ly iTS 25 etary an rian inl Et oe emma 98-3 
INOW 1, GLO 2 Oi ak. oh ctor SON Rc ioe ee ae 104-0 
Bao) gaa eee ht ).i7 dE ie ee My ea oe ata eat aR wc mani 108-8 
INOVEP TL N92 Steer a ed es 118-9 
Nowy 192 Qh ereue s inteotiniatesl. ot pulang pers 124-6 
NOVO LOS ORR cre Lae Brenna), Coan 112-9 
NOW il elOS Lehi toh yies cite ae eae cede 103-0 
Novartis 2b marks nin, a a aD 84-7 
INO Vaed til O38 ries tie ean ie cere ee ae 91-3 
FAD. htt by AQ BA sol a eh oleh ts ons hig i ea : 
Bebe ewe a oe Once, Coe ae eee ew 
Mae de Us diavch ndacch i beitityali leblanc. sect Saale a 92-7 
SAS Dare Sr wells larceties aria es ieee Ue 1 ee 91-3 
ULE AM RAUB eS MeN AMM SPE RR Wa ce CS 92-0 
PUNE | AE andl aad piety libel ee a ae emia 96-6 
CTU Dail beni Sieh ERAN CMR UL PRR Fede 101-0 
UCT ee OL A OE RO MO eam | 99-9 
epee Lak oop eel Sor wl geilene iin eke ee 98-8 
CGE A RT iia ah LAR ia eee a ae 100-0 
INGvad, Uh eine hai Ge). | Rabe Salant o 100-2 
CCR Lk Bate cw cee gt a ae ian Sea 98-9 
a (AGL LOSS Ui tlaeh es DERI Rak a ls SU . 
BOD. lita, foie eee A ee eee 34.8 
Nari. 005.08 9 CULL. Me 96-4 
1240) dP aM ORD Ee se ME MM WINE STOTT oe te dt or 93-4 
MAY AIM rece et ee El en 95-2 
dunet (ilisens ie SEO Te Spee Ae cinerea 97-6 
PL AVIR iin tas Seer eee pees: aOR BAN es or 99-5 
NUE AMEN MN REY. ye SAP R De Oo “cS Sm 101-1 
Sept.) Lbs whe scot wy ey Laie deadly Sigg os 102-7 
Gs Lughnasa ee ed er 106-1 
EN OW. CAA, ER CLES UL SSA BRes, Wie 107-7 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as atiiNoviel, 1935) 3 bs ee es 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90°6 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77:8 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
Tite t 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
7:8 28-6 41-7 13-5 8-4 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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British Columbia—A further decrease in 
employment was recorded in British Colum- 
bia; the staffs of the 1,007 employers furnish- 
ing returns aggregated 85,288, compared with 
88,761 in the preceding month. The reduc- 
tion took place largely in manufacturing, 
there being important seasonal losses in food 
factories, together with contractions in lumber 
and non-ferrous metal plants. Transportation 
and highway and railway construction also 
showed declines. On the other hand, building 
was rather more active. Employment gener- 
ally was much brisker than on November 1 
of last year, when the shrinkage recorded had 
been on a smaller scale; the index then stood 
at 94:1, as compared with 101-8 at the latest 
date. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Win- 
nipeg, while in Quebec City, Ottawa and Van- 
couver there were reductions. The general 
situation in all these centres was better than 


that indicated by the firms reporting at. the 
beginning of November, 1934. 

Montreal—Further improvement occurred 
in (Montreal on November 1, when 459 per- 
sons were added to the staffs of the 1,303 co- 
operating firms, who employed 137,380. Man- 
ufactures showed heightened activity, and 
there were gains in construction and retail 
trade. Within the manufacturing group, there 
was curtailment in textile and leather factor- 
ies, but vegetable food, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal plants reported advances. 
A rather smaller increase had been noted at 
the same date of last year, and the index 
was then over four points lower. 

Quebec City—Employment showed a fall- 
ing-off in Quebec, according to 164 employers 
of 13,176 persons, compared with 13,350 on 
October 1. Manufacturing indicated most of 
the contraction, while transportation and 
trade recorded moderate improvement; with- 
in the manufacturing group, the largest de- 
crease occurred in leather and building mater- 
ial plants. Employment as reported by em- 


TaBLE II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 








ee Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Noveolixol92278 ho Ose Se lees tack oe 101-9 
owls Uae ae eae a 99-2 
ale 93-6 101-4 96-1 
aah, 100-6 100-5 99-1 
pile 104-7 104-3 103-4 
18 109-4 123-9 109-5 
snl 115-1 126-6 119-3 
alts 121-8 133-6 125-0 
wale 112-6 135-3 115-5 
aol 95-4 120-0 105-6 
1 84-8 98-5 92-5 
86-4 94-7 91-5 
78-0 86-5 90-0 
81-1 89-6 89-7 
82-6 93-2 91-1 
82-1 95-4 92-7 
82-9 96-3 92-9 
86-3 97-9 93-9 
86-7 96-1 94-1 
86-4 99-4 92-9 
86-6 99-9 94-3 
87-0 97-5 96-5 
87-3 96-5 97-2 
86-7 92-4 97-1 
84-8 88-9 95-8 
81-6 90-0 93-0 
86-3 94-0 94-0 
83-8 93-4 94-8 
86-3 96-7 96-7 
87-2 95-8 97-9 
86-8 99-0 97-7 
87-2 100-9 97-2 
88-7 102-8 98-7 
91-5 101-8 101-1 
91-7 100-5 101-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Cit- 
-jesasat Nov. 1, 1935. 13-6 1:3 12-3 


Ottawa Hamultou | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Ris RES spices Gh le, Sco eRe | [ESP SIPRI a I et 101-8 82-2 
110-5 OL oP Oe ie es a Bee 90-7 85-4 
100-6 Sao | leet HRI Lae 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
101-7 101-4 115-4 |. 91-4 101-3 
* 

1:3 3-2 1:5 3-9 3-2 


a apc Ame eR Minnie eee 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ployers was in greater volume than at the 
beginning of November, 1934, when the in- 
dicated losses had been on a rather smaller 
scale. 

Toronto—There was a further increase in 
the number of workers on the payrolls of 
1,409 firms in Toronto, who had 124,246 per- 
sons in their employ, or 849 more than in the 
preceding month. Most of the expansion 
took place in manufacturing (notably in tex- 
tile, printing and publishing and iron and 
steel plants), and in retail trade. On the 
other hand, transportation and construction 
were quieter. A similar gain, on the whole, 
had been registered at November 1 a year 
ago, but the index then was between four 
and five points lower. 

Ottawa—In Ottawa, curtailment was shown 
in manufacturing, particularly in the pulp and 
paper division; transportation and road con- 
struction were also rather slacker, while build- 
ing reported greater activity. The changes in 


the other groups were slight. The 177 em- 
ployers furnishing data reported 13,103 work- 
ers, aS against 18,626 on October 1. Employ- 
ment was in better volume than on the same 
date in 1934, when the trend had also been 
downward. 

Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased substantially on November 1, when 
the 274 co-operating firms employed 32,501 
persons, or 467 more than at the beginning of 
October. Manufacturing was decidedly brisker, 
chiefly in the iron and steel group, while clay, 
glass and stone products employed fewer per- 
sons; other industries, both manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing, showed little general 
change. A somewhat larger gain had been 
reported at the beginning of November of 
last year; the index then was some fifteen 
points lower. 

Windsor—Activity in the Border Cities 
showed: a further pronounced increase; 171 
employers reported 15,633 persons on their 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BYjINDUSTRIES 


(AvERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926 =!100) 











All Manu- 
—— industries] facturing | Logging 
INOVe LG LoeL noes eee ee 91-3 87-8 107-8 
Noy elo 22 ae ava isan aes 97-0 94-9 119-1 
INO Ve Leo 2 oi awosh ae eade: 100-0 98-7 113-0 
ING Led OD Ae aes ony! 94-1 91-3 129-4 
INO; Ler ODO enc Aen ns 98-3 96-5 119-9 
INOwe LP) 1926 Me mea lees 104-0 102-7 99-6 
INO a ee ODT ea tiarkshesaoeaitg 108-8 | 104-9 136-3 
INGyi) LSE1L928 Saas es 118-9. 115-1 139-3 
INGVar RL OZ9 sche elit ale. 124-6 117-2 173-3 
NOV? Leb 980m sass cae es 3 112-9 104-6 90-9 
INOws 101193 Pea eres 103-0 88-8 63-7 
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INOve LeelG3 are taaniee lated 91-3 86-5 110-3 
Vane Lee lO atte 2. betes dots 88-6 80-0 168-8 
Reb. les acatetam cee oes 91-4 84-2 174-0 
J ae aa fe 92-7 86-5 153-3 
ATUL CL ete gestae tenet meee hee tele 91-3 88-1 104-9 
Fh dake Patera Shae” care RAD Sot 92-0 90-2 80-5 
tine t6 Le Aa ee seers oie 96-6 93-2 75-0 
pV KiAlian Cassone ontario ak eet 101-0 93-8 86-3 
INCOR ep GAM, nc 88 Rar eee Oe 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Sept. wUsco eet eee cette 98-8 94-3 85-6 
Octane lie, 5 bra a eh 100-0 94-4 113-4 
Wov) lt atek ceo hoa er 100-2 92-8 117-9 
Dee. ll ee renee per 98-9 91-3 198-6 
atin: “ls 1930 gan k i 94-4 87-4 181-3 
ST cme RG Ret) Ph RS le 94-6 90-1 183-4 
arid fa) Mein mee. coke cee 96-4 92-7 166-9 
A Dai VEN Gent Ride icpeb ete ecine te 93-4 93-9 104-3 
Eiomiel eR AEes Ware SE RN 95-2 95-6 93-9 
UNG LoS de eee toe ees 97-6 98-4 96-0 
fia hia Wega a Se ee ae a 99-5 98-5 82-2 
hh AR ee Cet) aia 101-1 99-8 79-0 
ts aig IAN ine a ache Aeon. Os 102-7 100-8 CHEST 
Octane vase nda tees el eda 106-1 103-3 115-8 
Nove Lee eee octet 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
INOViL, 193beee ce sen cee se 100-0 51-5 4.4 


Commu-| Trans- Con- 

Mining | nications | portation | struction] Services | Trade 
102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87:8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92:4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76°8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76-7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81 3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-8 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76°5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 

6-0 2-1 9-9 13-9 2-5 9-7 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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payrolls, compared with 14468 at the begin- 
ning of October. The improvement took place 
largely in the automobile and related indus- 
tries. A marked decrease had been indicated 
on the same date of a year ago, when em- 
ployment was at a much lower level. 
Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg show- 
ed another moderate gain, according to 460 
firms employing 39,175 workers at the begin- 
ning of November, as compared with 39,005 
in their last report. Manufacturing reported 
slight advances, while transportation and 
trade released help. Little general change 
had been recorded on November 1, 1934; em- 
ployment. was then in lesser volume. 
Vancouver—There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, where 422 employers had 
32,238 persons on their staffs, or 720 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing, 
transportation and construction showed de- 
clines, those in the first-named occurring main- 


ly in food and lumber factories. Employ- 
ment generally was more active than at the 
beginning of November of last year, when 
curtailment had also been reported. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufactures showed a con- 
tinuation of the uninterruptedly upward trend 
indicated since the opening of the year; the 
gains, though slight, were particularly inter- 
esting because with only one exception, the 
movement in factory employment has been 
unfavourable at the beginning of November 
in the years since 1920. Reflecting this con- 
tra-seasonal improvement, the crude index 
rose from 103-3 on October 1 to 103-5 on 
November 1, while after correction for sea- 
sonal variation, the index stood at 102-5, or 
nearly two points higher than the adjusted 
figure for the preceding month. Both crude 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzerage 1$26=100) 











Eee Relative | Nov. 1, 
Industries Weight 1935 
NIANUTACLUDUNG stig eRe ee he ke oats 51-5 103-5 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 120-5 
PIANC DLOCUCUSe tase: octave ne ee: 2 100-4 
Leather and products............... 2-1 106-3 
Bootsand ShoOeSisa. be ssc en cesthion 1-4 107-2 
Eumber‘and products..2............ 4-0 76-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-2 66-5 
GUT UU ROU nem et re ee aot cre « 7 86-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 97-8 
Musical instruments................. “1 51-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 126-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-9 98-6 
Bulpanc- papers £2 saiekielnaue oa 2-6 88-6 
Paperproductss ets. .ceen oe ee ae “9 117-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 105-1 
Rubperiproductss tk. sock. de. eae «. 5 1-2 96-3 
Textile PLOducts: ee nsc ee. ee 10-0 118-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 134-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1:8 93-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 145-8 
Sillcandisiikvcoodsiya. sete an. 1-0 534-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 127-2 
Garments and persone] furnishings 3-1 105-8 
Other textile products............. 1-0 97-7 
Plane productsi(nye:sy) fa filename. 1-6 122-3 
ODACCO rn eee ek can co wont Aiaaare nee “9 106-2 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 144-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 145-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 134-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 80-1 
Blectricenrvent.,... beatin tke dees 1:5 117-6 
THlectriczl apparatus... .<: 0... oe. 1-4 131-2 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-6 88-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 116-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 95-8 
Agricultural implements........... °5 55-9 
[cans ClGS. wren a Le. ie 5-1 85-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-8 131-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +2 62-9 
Heating appliances). saan .eee oe. 5 113-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 6 86-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUGTSERE ET. cori ence oe naan 6 97-4 
Other iron and Steel products..... 1-6 88-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 126-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 139-8 
Mascellancoswumae een (a. sie secre 5 124-6 


Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1,-]| Nov.1, 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 * 1930 
103-3 92-8 86-5 81-7 88-8 104-6 
124-6 111-9 104-8 98-2 101-0 107-9 
103-2 91-1 91-7 87-0 84-5 105-8 
110:1 96-0 96-1 89-3 89-0 82-1 
114-0 95-1 101-0 94-5 95-6 82-5 
79-9 67-9 61-5 54-7 66-5 84-7 
72-5 56-9 49-7 40-9 51-7 72-0 
82-0 78-9 76-3 75-8 98-0 111-7 
101-1 93-7 86-8 80-4 86-8 101-9 
50-1 55-2 44-3 48-0 66-7 83-1 
136-2 114-4 116-2 1a? 109-4 118-7 
98-5 95-3 89-0 88-0 94-0 106-1 
89-1 85-7 77-4 73-8 83-1 99-4 
115-9 107-8 101-7 101-4 99-4 107-8 
105-0 1038-9 100-0 102-3 106-7 114-5 
92-3 91-7 87-0 82-0 95-9 105-8 
116-9 110-0 105-4 99-2 94-6 101-7 
131-7 122-3 116-2 106-2 94-9 99-2 
90-7 88-5 81-6 78-0 74-1 85-1 
141-2 121-8 130-0 112-5 99-1 90-3 
529-8 476-6 425-5 366-0 273-8 249-2 
123-5 118-5 122-5 115-2 106-6 111-3 
105-6 100-3 92-9 91-8 92-8 104-2 
97-2 89-7 83-4 75-9 80-8 87-3 
120-8 110-9 117-4 109-6 114-6 127-1 
107-2 101-3 113-4 103-0 102-9 116-8 
138-4 124-6 124-1 118-9 132-3 143-0 
139-0 125-5 122-7 117-7 98-3 144.4 
132-0 125-1 113-4 108-1 112-8 118-8 
84-5 73°8 62-1 61-1 96-8 122-9 
119-6 116-2 109-1 111-6 129-8 130-6 
128-4 111-6 95-1 108-0 132-6 155-6 
84-7 71:3 63-0 57-6 68-8 97-0 
112-0 89-2 72-4 61-2 67-6 100-4 
94-9 82-9 67-4 62-4 84-3 114-1 
53-0 39-6 30-2 21-9 22-9 36-0 
79-0 67-9 63-0 55-3 61-6 98-3 
110-8 71-2 60-0 47-5 51-2 89-1 
68-0 45-3 44-8 64-3 71-2 109-7 
112-1 100-1 89-9 82-4 100-4 123-4 
83-9 63-9 51-9 52-6 93-4 142-3 
97-1 72-5 64-8 66-5 76-3 100-4 
86-4 78-6 69-9 67-9 86-8 98-2 
125-8 111-7 93-8 82-9 98-7 130-6 
142-7 134-3 127-8 119-0 123-2 135-6 
130-2 120-9 103-7 101-0 105-8 113-2 





1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the: 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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and seasonally-corrected indexes were higher 
on November 1, 1935, than in any other 
month since November, 1930. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (calculated on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at the beginning of No- 
vember in the years since 1920: 1935, 103-5; 
1934, 92-8; 1933, 86-5; 1982, 81-7; 1931, 88:8; 
1930, 104-6; 1929, 117-2; 1928, 115-1; 1927, 
104-9; 1926, 102-7; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-3; 1923, 
98:7; 1922, 94-9 and 1921, 87:8. 

A brief review of the course of employment 
in manufacturing during the elapsed months 
of 1935 shows, as already mentioned, uninter- 
rupted improvement of a general character 
from January 1 to November 1. During this 
period, the unadjusted index advanced from 
87-4 at the former to 103-5 at the latter date, 
or by 18-4 per cent. The index on the date 
under review (103-5) was 10-7 points, or 11-5 
per cent higher than on November 1, 1934, 
when the reported contraction had slightly ex- 
ceeded the average decline in the experience 
of the years since 1920. 

Th Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports for November 1 from 5,585 manufac- 
turers whose staffs aggregated 520,601, com- 
pared with 519,513 at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. There were large increases in iron and 
steel, which were of special interest because 
they were contrary to the usual seasonal trend 
at the beginning of November in the last four- 
teen years. The textile, rubber, electrical ap- 
pliance, chemical, beverage, and non-ferrous 
metal industries also afforded greater employ- 
ment than in the preceding month. On the 
other hand, the animal and vegetable food, 
lumber, leather, clay, glass and stone, electric 
light and power, non-metallic mineral, and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries released 
employees, the declines being in many Cases 
of a seasonal nature. 

Animal Products, Edible-—Meat-preserving 
plants reported greatly increased activity, but 
curtailment in dairies and fish canneries caused 
a reduction in the group as a whole, Statis- 
tics were received from 275 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 22,924 persons, as compared with 23,748 
in the preceding month. This contraction, 
which took place chiefly in British Columbia, 
was much larger than that registered on the 
corresponding date last year, but activity was 
then at a generally lower level. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on November 
1, mainly in boot and shoe factories in Que- 
bec and Ontario. The 282 firms furnishing 
data reported 21,646 workers, as against 22,417 
on October 1. The index was some ten points 


higher than on the same date in 1934, when a 
similar decline had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal re- 
ductions, involving a smaller number of em- 
ployees than in the autumn of last year, were 
indicated in the lumber group, in which em- 
ployment was in greater volume than in No- 
vember, 1934. The losses on the date under 
review took place principally in rough and 
dressed lumber mills, while furniture works 
showed improvement. A combined working 
force of 40,015 persons was reported by the 
813 co-operating manufacturers, as compared 
with 41,928 at the beginning of October. The 
most pronounced decreases were in the Mari- 
time Provinces, but the tendency was gener- 
ally downward. 


Musical Instruments—An increase in Staffs 
was indicated in musical instrument factories, 
35 of which employed 1,479 workers, or 65 
more than on October 1. Employment was in 


smaller volume than at the beginning of No- 


vember, 1934, when a rather larger advance 
had been made. 


Plant Products, Edible —Fruit and vegetable 
canneries reported very marked seasonal re- 
ductions in their payrolls, while sugar and 
syrup, and chocolate and confectionery fac- 
tories showed an advance. The forces of the 
459 co-operating firms aggregated 36,637 per- 
sons, or 2,757 fewer than in their last return. 
Employment declined in Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia; in the Prairie Provinces, 
little general change was noted, while there 
was improvement in the Maritime Provinces. 
The curtailment, on the whole, involved a 
much smaller number of workers than that 
registered on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index number was over twelve points 
lower than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was no 
general change in the staffs reported by em- 
ployers in this group, 594 of whom had 59,873 
workers on their payrolls, as compared with 
59,844 at the beginning of October. Improve- 
ment was recorded in printing and publishing 
houses, while pulp and paper mills were rather 
slacker, The tendency was favourable in Que- 
bee and the Western Provinces, but there were 
declines in Ontario and the Maritimes. Larger 
cains had been indicated at the beginning of 
November a year ago, in spite of which the 
index was then over three points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a considerable advance on No- 
vember 1; data were compiled from 51 firms 
with 12,271 employees, as against 11,762 in 
their last report. Employment was at a higher 
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level than on November 1, 1934, when little 
general change had been noted. 

Textile Products—Hosiery and _ knitting, 
cotton, woollen, garment and miscellaneous 
textile factories reported heightened activity, 
but the production of headwear showed a 
slight falling-off; 984 textile manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 99,313 on October 1 
to 101,127 on the date under review. The in- 
creases took place chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario. A small gain had been shown at the 
beginning of November last year, when the 
index was several points lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Lrquors— 
There was a decline in tobacco works, while 
beverage factories afforded more employment, 
according to the 171 establishments furnishing 
statistics in this group, which employed 16,066 
persons as compared with 15,875 on October 1. 
Most of the improvement mentioned occurred 
in Ontario. A reduction had been indicated 
on the corresponding date last year, when em- 
ployment was in smaller volume. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A consider- 
able advance was recorded in this group, in 
which statements were furnished by 199 plants 
employing 11,051 persons, or 231 more than in 
their last report. Activity was decidedly 
greater than in the autumn of 1934, when the 
tendency had also been upward. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A seasonal 
falling-off was noted in building material 
plants, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
slight gains occurred in British Columbia; em- 
ployment generally was at a higher level than 
on November 1, 1934, when less extensive 
losses, on the whole, had taken place. The 
forces of the 197 employers from whom in- 
formation was received, declined since Octo- 
ber 1 by 478 persons, to 8,837 at the beginning 
of November, 1935. 


Electric Inght and Power—Employment in 
the production of electric current showed a 
contraction, 247 workers being released from 
the forces of the 98 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who employed 14,849 persons. Smaller 
declines had been indicated in this industry 
on November 1 of last year, when the index 
was slightly lower. 

Electrical Appliances—Considerable im- 
provement was reported in electrical apparatus 
works, 110 of which had 14,372 employees, or 
295 more than in their last return. A similar 
increase had occurred on the same date in 
1934, but employment was then in decidedly 
smaller volume. 

Tron and Steel Products—Employment in 
automobile and other land vehicle works 


showed important increases, mainly in the 
production of automobiles and railroad rolling 
stock; the crude, rolled and forged, agricul- 
tural implement, structural iron and steel, 
wire and other divisions of the iron and steel 
industry also reported heightened activity. 
The general increase exceeds that indicated 
in any other of the Novembers on record in 
which the trend has been favourable; the 
average change in the last fourteen years, 
however, has been a decline. 

Statements were received from 846 manu- 
facturers whose payrolls aggregated 116,901 
persons, aS compared with 111,578 in the 
preceding month. Employment advanced in 
all except the Western Provinces. Improve- 
ment on a smaller scale had been indicated 
at the beginning of November last year, and 
employment then was quieter than on the 
date under review. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 159 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 20,148 
workers, or 172 more than on October 1. 


‘There was an increase in the base and the 


precious metal divisions, but smelting and 
refining and aluminum works reported a small 
falling-off. Employment was decidedly 
brisker than on the same date of 1934, when 
curtailment. in personnel had been indicated. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There 
was a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 139 of which 
released 286 persons, bringing their staffs to 
14,186 at the beginning of November. The 
index was higher than on November 1 of 
last year, when a slighter reduction had been 
noted. 

Logging 

Statistics were tabulated from 306 firms 
employing 44,448 men, or 11,893 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was only 
three times exceeded in the fourteen pre- 
ceding Novembers for which data are avail- 
able; one of these larger gains had taken 
place on November 1, 1934, and the index 
then, standing at 171-9, was higher than at 
the latest date, when it was 158-4. The 
volume of employment in bush operations 
was greater than in the early winter of any 
other year of the record except 1934 and 1929. 
There were increases on the date under 
review in four of the five economic areas, 
only British Columbia showing a falling-off 
from October 1. 

Mining 

Coal-mining and the extraction of metallic 
ores afforded much more employment, while 
quarries and other non-metallic mineral mines 
were rather slacker. Statements were com- 
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piled from 355 mine operators, with 60,817 
employees, or 1,376 more than in their last 
report. Of the total employees recorded on 
the date under review, 25,131 belonged in 
the coal-mining, 28,105 in the metallic ore and 
7,581 in the non-metallic mineral group. A 
rather larger gain on the whole had been 
indicated at the same date in 1934, but the 
index then was below its level at the time 
of writing. 
Communications 


Telephones showed a moderate seasonal 
contraction, while telegraphs afforded slightly 
more employment. The companies and 
branches making returns had 21,548 workers 
on their payrolls, a loss of 190 since October 1. 
The index of employment was fractionally 
higher than on November 1, 1934, when a 
similar falling-off had ben noted. 


Transportation 


a tpeet Railways and Cartage—There was a 
reduction in activity in local transportation, 
according to 210 firms whose staffs aggregated 
26,030. at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with 26,350 in the preceding month. 
The ‘decline occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario. Employment was at a higher level 
than at the corresponding date in 1934, when 
similar losses were reported. 

Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were reduced by 1,234 persons, 
to, 59,026 on November 1 The largest con- 
tractions’ were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. Employment was slacker than at 
the beginning of November, 1934, when little 
general change had been indicated. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—A decrease was 
noted in water transportation, 102 companies 
employing 15,015 workers, as compared with 
15.706 in the preceding month. There was a 
falling-off in Quebec and British Columbia. 
Similar curtailment, on the whole, had been 
shown on November 1 last year, when the 
index stood at 88-3; compared with 89-8 on 
the date under review. 


Cees ion 


Building —There was a considerable in- 
crease in building, 1,237 persons being added 
to the forces of the 699 co-operating con- 
tractors, who had 28,627 employees, a number 
substantially in excess-of that reported by the 
firms making returns at the beginning of 
November, 1934; a smaller gain had then 
been experienced: The greatest advance on 
the date under review took place in Quebec, 
but the tendency was generally favourable 

Highway—Work on highways and streets 
decreased in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
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and British Columbia, but there were 
moderate increases in Ontario and large gains 
in the Prairies. The index, at 226-3 at the 
beginning of November, was higher than on 
the same date of 1934, when losses on the 
whole had been reported. Statements were 
tabulated from 368 employers, whose staffs, 
standing at 83,753 were larger by 4,738 persons 
than on October 1, 1935. 

Railway—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was recorded in _ all 
economic areas, the most marked reductions 
occurring in the Prairie Provinces. The forces 
of the 383 companies and divisional super- 
intendents furnishing returns declined from 
31,614 persons on October 1, to 28,521 at the 
beginning of November. This shrinkage was 
on a much smaller scale than that registered 
on the corresponding date in 1934, and the 
level of employment then was lower. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants and laundries and 
dry cleaning establishments were seasonally 
quiet, while the fluctuations in other branches 
of services were slight, according to 460 firms 
employing 25,297 persons, or 715 fewer than 
at the beginning of October. The index, at 
117-1, was 2-2 points higher than that of 
November 1, 1984, when smaller changes, on 
the whole, had been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was 
again upward, 714 workers being added to the 
forces of the 1,178 retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 98,420. The advance took place 
in the retail division, wholesale houses show- 
ing curtailment in employment. The index 
stood: at 124-6, compared with 121-3 on 
November 1, 1934, when the reported gains 
had been on a larger scale. The advance 
this year was less than the average indicated 
in the years since 1920, the unseasonably 
mild weather prevailing in certain sections of 
the country at the beginning of November 
having retarded activity in trade.  Pro- 
nounced expansion in employment may be 
expected during the next few weeks, in 
preparation for the Christmas and holiday 
trade. 

Tables 


_ Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in: the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


absorbed a considerably greater number of 
workers than in September and were almost 
entirely responsible for the better situation 
reflected from that province. In Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia there 
was little variation in the level of employ- 
ment afforded from September, though the 
trend was toward heightened activity. Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan unions, on the con- 
trary, reported declines in available work of 
very moderate proportions and of rather 
general distribution throughout the various 
trades and industries. Quieter conditions 
prevailing in the Quebec garment trades, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 











































































































































































































Activity for local trade union members at 
the close of October tended less favourably 
than in September, the minor declines noted 
being the first interruption in the series of 
employment advances characterizing the in- 
dustrial situation since the close of April. 
Returns for October were tabulated from 1,777 
labour organizations with a membership 
aggregate of 169,839 persons, 22,583, or 13-3 
per cent, of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with a percentage 
of 13:0 in September. Conditions, however, 
were improved from October of last year 
when 16:2 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. The Alberta coal mines 
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offset in part by employment advancement 
among leather workers, was the determining 
factor in the slight adverse change noted in 
that province from September, though activity 
in the building and construction trades was 
also somewhat retarded. In Ontario, reces- 
sions of slight importance in any one group 
of trades occurred. Compared with the 
returns for October last year British Columbia 
and Ontario members were considerably 
better employed during the month reviewed, 
the improvement being especially pronounced 
among building and construction tradesmen. 
In Manitoba and Alberta gains on a some- 
what smaller scale, were registered, Quebec 
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and Saskatchewan unions indicating an up- 
ward trend of activity, though the change 
from October a year ago was but fractional. 
Employment for New Brunswick members, 
however, was at a slightly lower level than 
in October, 1934, and in Nova Scotia the same 
volume of unemployment was registered in 
both months compared. 

Returns on unemployment for the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, are tabulated separ- 
ately each month. In Halifax during October 
conditions were considerably brighter than in 
the preceding month, and in Vancouver and 
Edmonton a slightly higher level of activity 
was maintained. The percentage of idleness 
reported from Montreal remained identical 
with that of September. Regina unions, 
however, reported moderate recessions in 
employment and in Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Saint John smaller declines occurred. When 
contrasting with the returns for October a 
year ago employment for Vancouver members 
rose substantially during the month reviewed, 
while increased activity, of much lesser degree, 
was evident among Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton unions. 
Saint John unions, on the contrary, reflected 
a large increase in slackness, and in Halifax 
also unemployment was considerably more 
pronounced. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be noticed that the curve, after 
pursuing a consistently downward course from 
the clost of April, indicative of a favourable 
trend of activity, changed in direction during 
October, showing an upward _ projection, 
though the variance from the close of Sep- 
tember was very slight. In this movement 
the curve followed a course contrary to that 
of the corresponding month last year though 
the level reached at the close of the month 
was lower than that of October, 1934. 


In the manufacturing industries employ- 
ment eased off slightly during October from 
the previous month, according to the reports 
tabulated from 481 organizations with 53,596 
members. Of these, 7,630 were idle at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 14:2, as com- 
pared with 12-7 per cent im September. A 
somewhat greater volume of work was 
afforded than in October, 1934, when unem- 
ployment stood at 16.7 per cent. The 
Quebec garment trades were considerably 
slacker than in September and affected 
largely the situation in the manufacturing 
industries, as a whole. Among hat and cap 
workers also, there was a substantial drop in 
available work, and a downward employment 
trend was apparent among general labourers, 
glass, textile and carpet, and brewery workers. 


On the contrary, the situation for leather 
workers was much improved from September. 
Among jewellery and wood workers the per- 
centage gains were noteworthy, though in- 
cluding few members. A slightly higher level 
of activity was reflected by bakers and con- 
fectioners, papermakers and metal polishers, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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while iron and steel workers, printing trades- 
men and cigar makers showed increases of a 
fractional nature. Unchanged conditions were 
reflected by fur workers from September. A 
decidedly more favourable situation than in 
October a year ago was shown by wood 
workers, papermakers, glass and fur workers, 
and general labourers, and moderate improve- 
ment by iron and _ steel workers, metal 
polishers, and bakers and confectioners. Con- 
ditions for printing tradesmen and garment 
workers were but nominally better. On the 
other hand, leather workers suffered large 
losses in employment and noteworthy reces- 
sions were apparent among jewellery and hat 
and cap workers. Cigar makers reported 
curtailment in activity of moderate degree, 
while among brewery, and textile and carpet 
workers the variation from October last. year 
was very slight, though adverse. 

Employment advancement of considerable 
proportions was evident among coal miners 
during October, the 50 organizations making 
returns, with a total of 15,129 members, show- 
ing an unemployment percentage of 4:7 as 
compared with 9:8 per cent of idleness at the 
close of September. There was little change 
in the level of activity from October last year, 
though the tendency was favourable, unem- 
ployment for that month standing at 5:4. 
Alberta miners were afforded a much better 
volume of work than in September and were 
entirely responsible for the better situation 
obtaining in the coal mining group as a whole. 
In the Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
mines the curtailment noted was but nominal. 
When contrasted with the returns for October 
last year, activity in the Alberta mines showed 
a slight rise during the month reviewed, while 
in British Columbia there was a considerable 
slowing up of employment, and in Nova Scotia 
the situation declined by less than one per cent. 
Besides the miners reported as absolutely un- 
employed there were also a number working 
at reduced time. 

Little variation in conditions was apparent 
in the building and construction trades during 
October from the previous month, though the 
tendency was less favourable, unemployment 
standing at 42-8 per cent as compared with 
41-5 per cent in September. The percentage 
for October was based on the reports furnished 
by 188 unions of these tradesmen, combining 
19,013 members, 8,134 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month. Employment re- 
covery, on a large scale, was noted from Oc- 
tober, 1934, when 55-1 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, whose membership was 
rather small, were much more busily engaged 


than in September, and among _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and granite and stone- 
cutters moderate improvement was recorded. 
Plumbers and steamfitters, in addition, showed 
a slightly better trend. Heavy increases in 
unemployment, however, were indicated by 
hod carriers and building labourers, and paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, Among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers also, there was a 
substantial drop in work afforded, electrical 
workers, steam shovelmen, and carpenters and 
joiners showing recessions of lesser degree. 
Decidedly greater employment than in Octo- 
ber last year was afforded granite and stone- 
cutters, bridge and _ structural iron workers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, and the 
situation for carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, plumbers and steamfitters, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and steam shovelmen 
was also much improved. Hod carriers and 
building labourers registered increased activity 
of moderate degree. Painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were the only tradesmen to re- 
cord a lessening in the volume of work avail- 
able, which was rather noteworthy. 


The transportation industries showed a 
tendency toward retarded employment during 
October from the previous month, though the 
change was but fractional, the 803 associations 
forwarding reports, with 57,689 members, show- 
ing that 4,176 were idle at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 7:2, as compared with 
6-5 per cent in September. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns included nearly 78 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
ported, navigation workers, street and electric 
railway employees, and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all participated in this less favourable 
employment movement noted from September. 
Contrasted with the returns for October, 1934, 
when 9:1 per cent of inactivity was recorded 
in the transportation industries as a whole, 
steam, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees, and navigation workers each con- 
tributed a small share to the total advance- 
ment, while employment for teamsters and 
chauffeurs was slightly restricted. 


Retail shop clerks were considerably better 
engaged during October than in either the 
previous month or October, 1934, the 5 unions 
from which reports were tabulated, with 1,801 
members, showing an unemployment percent- 
age of 5:1, as compared with percentages of 
10-4 in September and 11-9 in October last 
year. 

Civic employees showed little change in con- 
ditions in all three months used for compara- 
tive purposes according to the reports for- 
warded for October by 76 associations with 


TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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8,208 members. Of these, 219 were idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 2-7, 
contrasted with 2-9 per cent in September and 
2°4 per cent in October, 1934. 

The miscellaneous group of trades during 
October showed an improved situation, both 
over the preceding month and October last 
year, the variation in the former comparison 
peing quite pronounced, This was apparent 
irom the returns compiled from 125 unions, 
with an aggregate of 5,091 members, 10-9 per 
cent of whom were unemployed at the end of 
the month, in contrast with percentages of 
19-4 in September and 15-2 in October, 1934. 
Gains of particular importance were reflected 
by barbers when compared with September, 
these accounting in substantial measure for 
the better employment level shown in the 
group as a whole, though heightened activity 
on a small scale was indicated by theatre and 
stage employees and _ unclassified workers. 
Conditions for stationary engineers and fire- 
men remained almost unchanged from Sep- 
tember, while among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees there was a moderate drop in work 
afforded. In comparing with the reports for 
October last year stationary engineers and fire- 
men registered noteworthy increases in employ- 
ment during the month reviewed, and un- 
classified workers, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees advances on a small scale. Activity 
for hotel and restaurant employees and bar- 
bers declined slightly. 


Fishermen suffered extensive losses in em- 
ployment during October from the previous 
month, though conditions were decidedly bet- 
ter than in October a year ago. Reports were 
received for October from two associations of 
these workers with a total of 525 members, 
28-6.per cent of whom were idle at the end of 
the month, as contrasted with 16-7 per cent 
in September and with 72-4 per cent in Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


Among lumber workers and loggers during 
October, a moderate drop in activity was 
shown from the previous month according to 
the reports tabulated from 4 unions, cover- 
ing 618 members. Of these 9-9 per cent were 
unemployed at the end of the month com- 
pared with a percentage of 6:9 in September. 
Employment gains of substantial proportions 
were noted from October last year when 45:6 
per cent cf the members reported were with- 
out work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1932, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1933, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1935 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1935, showed 
decreases in the average daily placements of 
13 per cent and 1 per cent, respectively, when 
a comparison was made with the records of 
September, 1935, and with those of October, 
1934. The decline’ under the former com- 
parison was due to a heavy reduction in farm 
placements, for other than a minor loss in 
trade, all groups showed gains, the largest of 
these being in construction and maintenance, 
services, logging and mining. When compared 
with October a year ago, logging registered a 
marked decrease, followed by considerably 
smaller declines in transportation and mining, 
while construction and maintenance, manu- 
facturing, services, farming and trade reported 
gains, the latter being nominal only. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 


Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications 
dipped sharply during October, and at the 
close of the period under review the levels 
were ten points below those registered at the 
end of September and also slightly below 
those reached on October 31, 1934. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 56-8 during the first half and 52-2 during 
the second half of October, 1935, in contrast 
with the ratios of 58-3 and 53-1 during the 
corresponding periods of 1934. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 53-8 and 49-9 
as compared with 54-7 and 50-7 during the 
corresponding month of 1984. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during October, 
1935, was 1,364, as compared with 1,601 during 
the preceding month and with 1,383 in 
October a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,512, in 
comparison with 2,521 in September, 1935, and 
with 2,491 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
October, 1935, was 1,298, of which 881 were 
in Sas Senet and 417 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,491 during the 
preceding month. Placements in October a 
year ago averaged 1,310 daily, consisting of 
802 placements in regular and 508 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of October, 1935, the 
offices of the Service referred 35,801 persons 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1925, to 
datc.— 
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to employment and effected a total of 33,737 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 22,911, of which 
18,027 were of men and 4,884 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 10,826. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 25,717 for men and 9,747 for 
women, a total of 35,464, while applications 
for work numbered 65,300, of which 49,678 
were from men and 15,622 from women. 
Reports for September, 1935, showed 38,410 
positions available, 60,496 applications made, 
and 35,775 placements effected, while in 
October, 1934, there were recorded 35,954 
vacancies, 64,745 applications for work, and 
34,052 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 
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Nova Scorra 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and over 35 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease also in placements of 
over 1 per cent when compared with 
September and of nearly 36 per cent in com- 
parison with October, 1934. A reduction in 
relief placements on road construction was 
responsible for nearly all the losses from 
October of last year, as although all groups, 
except farming and communication, showed 
declines, none were important, except road 
construction, as mentioned above. Indus. 
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trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging 50, construction and maintenance 478 
and services 267, of which 205 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 267 men and 84 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during October called for 
over 1 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 1 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline in placements of 
over 8 per cent when compared with 
September, but a nominal loss only in com- 
parison with October, 1934. Although place- 
ments were at about the same level as during 
October of last year for the province as a 
whole, gains were reported in construction 
and maintenance and trade, but were offset 
by losses in services and manufacturing. 
During the month 325 placements were made 
under construction and maintenance, and 580 
in services. Of the latter 442 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 325 of men and 75 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a gain of nearly 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the province of Quebec 
during October when compared with the 
preceding month, but a loss of nearly 6 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were over 4 
per cent higher than in September, but over 
10 per cent less than during October, 1934. 
A reduction in bush placements was responr 
sible for the decline from October of last 
year, as small losses in construction and main- 
tenance, mining and manufacturing were more 
than offset by gains in services and trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 97, logging 1,246, construction 
and maintenance 1,070, trade 133. and ser- 
vices 2,616, of which 2,444 were of household 
workers. There were 2,568 men and 1,897 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 14 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but over 2 per cent better than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline in placements of over 12 per cent 
when compared with September, but a gain 
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of 5 per cent in comparison with October, 
1934. Placement gains over October last year 
were reported in highway construction, farm- 
ing, manufacturing and services, while there 
were losses of smaller magnitude in logging, 
transportation, mining and trade, there being 
a net gain for the province as a whole, as 
indicated above. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 706, logging 
555, farming 1,476, transportation 93, construc- 
tion and maintenance 6,421, trade 280 and 
services 3,849, of which 2,479 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 6,194 of men and 1,561 of 
women, 


MaAnrIroBa 
Positions offered through employment 
offices in Manitoba during October were 


nearly 63 per cent more than in the preceding 
month and 32 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were higher being nearly 68 per cent 
above September, 1935, and nearly 32 per 
cent above October, 1984. Increased place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
accounted for the gain over October of last 
year, as declines in farming and logging more 
than offset. gains in all other groups. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging 170, farming 393, mining 70, trans- 
portation 71, construction and maintenance 
2,676 and services 746, of which 578 were of 
household workers. There were 3,851 men 
and 369 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during October, were over 52 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 6 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of nearly 49 per 
cent when compared with September and of 
over 4 per cent in comparison with October, 
1934. The only changes of importance in 
placements from October of last year were 
losses in construction and maintenance and 
mining, which were largely offset by gains 
in farming and manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 63, farming 745, construction and 
maintenance 723, trade 51 and services 796, 
of which 538 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,458 of men and 330 of women. 
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ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during the month of October called 
for over 6 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, and over 7 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Declines in placements were also 
reported of over 3 per cent when compared 
with September and of 7 per cent in com- 
parison with October, 1934. Placements in 
construction and maintenance and farming 
were considerably less than during October 
of last year and a minor loss was reported 
in logging. All other industrial groups 
showed improvement, but these gains were 
not in sufficient volume to offset. the declines 
referred to above. Placements by industrial 
divisions included farming 1,275, mining 130, 
construction and maintenance 1,227 and ser- 
vices 582, of which 440 were of household 
workers. During the month 2,209 men and 
326 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


There was a gain of over 15 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through the 
employment offices in British Columbia 
during October when compared with the 
preceding month, but a decline of over 14 
per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Similar percentages 
of change were reported in placements under 
both comparisons. The decline in _ place- 
ments from October, 1934, was due to fewer 
men being sent to relief work on highway 
construction, as a small decrease in logging 
was the only other loss reported. Of the 
gains in all other groups, those in farming 
and services were the largest. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
62, farming 164, construction and maintenance 
2,379 and services 701, of which 397 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 1,655 men and 242 women during 
the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 22,911 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,180 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 610 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 429 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 181 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate which is 2°7 cents 
per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
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granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 


In Quebec during October 64 persons 
secured certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion, all of whom were bushmen proceeding 
from Hull to the Pembroke zone. Offices 
in Ontario granted 325 vouchers for reduced 
transportation during October, these entirely 
for provincial points. Travelling to employ- 
ment within their respective zones the Port 
Arthur office was instrumental in transferring 
123 highway construction workers, 118 bush- 
men, 12 mine workers, one hotel cook, and 
one hoisting engineer, Sudbury 43 bush 
workers, and Fort William 24 bush workers 
and one mechanic. The balance of this 
provincial movement was from Pembroke, 
from which centre one dairy farm worker 
journeyed to Timmins and one _ highway 
construction worker to a point within the 
Sudbury zone. Manitoba transfers at the 
reduced rate during October numbered 128, 
of which 11 were provincial and 117 inter- 
provincial, All of these were effected by the 
Winnipeg office, which despatched provincially 
6 mine workers, 2 farm hands, one tractor 
operator, one bushman and one fisherman to 
employment within its own zone. Travelling 
outside the province the movement was to 
the Port Arthur zone and included 115 
bushmen and 2 mine workers. Saskatchewan 
offices issued 24 reduced rate certificates 
during October, all of which were to points 
within the province. For situations within 
their respective zones the Yorkton office 
despatched 15 bushmen and the Regina office 
2 teachers. From Saskatoon 2 bushmen, one 
farm hand, and one farm housekeeper were 
conveyed to Prince Albert and 3 farm hands 
within the Saskatoon zone. The Alberta 
labour trend during October was entirely to 
provincial points and comprised the transfer 
of 63 workers. On certificates secured at 
Edmonton 2 farm hands journeyed to 
Drumheller, and 30 highway construction 
labourers, 6 bush workers, 3 miners, 3 farm 
hands, 2 hotel employees, 2 housekeepers, one 
café waitress, one labourer, and one elec- 
triclan to various centres within the Edmonton 
zone. Granted certificates at the Calgary, 
office 10 mine teamsters were conveyed to 
Drumheller and 2 loggers to Edmonton. 
Reduced rate certificates were issued by 
British Columbia offices during October to 6 
persons, these destined to provincial employ- 
ment. From Vancouver the transfers were 
of mine workers, 2 each going to the Penticton 
and Kamloops zones, and one within the 
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territory covered by the Vancouver office. 
The one remaining was of a farm hand sent 
from Prince Rupert to a point within the 
same zone. 

Of the 610 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The estimated value of the _ building 
authorized by 58 cities during October was 
$4,020,308; this was an increase of $698,282 
or 21:0 per cent, as compared with the 
September total of $3,322,026, and of 
$1,422,284 or 54:7 per cent, as compared with 
the aggregate of $2,598,024 for October, 1934. 

The value of the building authorized .in 
each month of the present year has been 
higher than in the same month of 1934, while 
since January, the aggregate for each month 
has also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month in 1933. The cumulative total for the 
‘first ten months of 1935 is higher than in any 
of the last three years, standing at $40,530,687, 
as compared with $22,313,170 in the months 
January-October, 1934, $18,169,066 in 1933 and 
$38,196,769 in 1932. Although the improvement 
indicated in the present year is partly due to 
the granting of construction permits for public 
buildings in several centres as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure, the movement in general 
building operations has also been distinctly 
more favourable than in the last few years. 
In comparison with earlier years of the record, 
from 1920 to 1931, however, the value of 
building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of 1935, 
at 82-1 per cent of the 1926 basic average, 
was lower than in the same period of any 
preceding year for which building statistics 
for the 61 cities are on record, with the 
exception of 1932 and 1933. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 400 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 and about 1,500 permits for 
other buildings valued at almost $2,500,000. 
In addition, 2 cities authorized engineering 
projects valued at $33,244. During September, 
authority was granted for the erection of 
about 235 dwellings and 1,600 other buildings, 
re estimated cost being approximately 

1,000,000 and $1,700,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia recorded increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1935, that of $673.237 or 115-4 per 
cent in Quebec being greatest. The largest 
decrease in this comparison was in Saskatch- 
ewan, where the value of the building repre- 


rate during October, 280 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 326 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, and one by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada During October, 1935 


sented by the permits taken out declined from 
$490,984 in September, to $17,855 in October. 

In comparison with October, 1934, there was 
improvement in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
Quebec reported the most pronounced in- 
crease, amounting to $632,374 or 101-3 per 
cent. 


Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver showed 
increases aS compared with September, 1935, 
and their totals were also higher than in 
October, 1934; in Winnipeg, there was an 
improvement over September, 1935, but a 
decline as compared with October, 1934. Of 


the other centres, Halifax, Quebec City, 
Shawinigan Falls, Belleville, Brantford, 
Guelph, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 


Ottawa, Peterborough, York and East York 
Townships, Welland, Riverside, Woodstock, 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Kamloops and New 
Westminster reported increases over both 
September, 1935, and October, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1936.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 58 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1926 
as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first ten months of the year since 1920 are 
also given (average 1926=100). 
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Value of Indexes of wholesale 

Value of : value of : 
; permits 4 prices of 
permits issued jah aed building 
Year issued : issued in : 

: in first frat ten materials 

O eb ten thinkin in first ten 

Snag J months (1926= 100) months 

ah, (avge. 1926 
=100)") ; 
10368 as. $40,020,308 |$40, 530, 687 30-0 82-1 
1934...... 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 16-5 82-8 
19333 e0 080 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 77-8 
1932s 3,170.570 | 38,196, 769 28-3 77-5 
193s fe: 8,422,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 
1930. ce ae: 12,756,402 }139,117, 752 103-1 92-0 
192908 vs. 18,073,378 |204, 084, 467 151-3 99-2 
1928...... 21,558,085 |187,179.719 138-8 96-8 
eS ca 18,848,019 |160,000, 554 118-6 96-2 
1926..50.2. 14, 738,402 134,902,338 100-0 100-4 
1925+ beds 11,312,644 |109, 676, 825 81-3 103-0 
1924 sere 13,089.588 {109,906,921 81,5 107-6 
1923 $055: 9,999,187 {118,319,159 87-7 111-8 
1022 neon 10, 737.525 |127,515.975 94-5 108-5 
19020 ee 10,491,228 | 99,064,670 73-4 125-2 
1920...24... 10,401,041 }106,547.319 79-0 144-4 
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The aggregate for the first ten months of 
1935 was higher by 81.6 per cent than in 
1934, being also substantially higher than in 
1933 and somewhat higher than in 1982. 
With these exceptions, the total was less 


than in any other year of the record. The 
average index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials was also lower in 1935 
than in any year from 1920 to 1931. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


4 fj HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1935, summarized the em- 
ployment situation as follows:— 
EMPLOYMENT at October 21 showed an im- 
provement as compared with a month earlier. 

Employment improved in coal mining, the 
cotton, woollen and worsted, linen and hosiery 
industries, textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, 
etc., most of the clothing trades (including 
boot and shoe manufacture), engineering, ship- 
building, and ship-repairing, motor vehicle and 
aircraft manufacture, certain food manufac- 
turing industries and dock and harbour ser- 
vice. On the other hand, employment de- 
clined in hotel, boarding house, etc., service, 
the distributive trades, the building industry, 
brick and tile manufacture, shipping service 
and tramway and omnibus service. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the percentage 
unemployed at October 21, 1935 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 14:6, as compared 
with 15-0 at September 23, 1935, and with 
16:3 at October 22, 1934. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at October 21, 1935, was 
12-7, as compared with 12-6 at September 23, 
1935; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 1-9, as compared with 2-4. For 
males alone the percentage at October 21, 
1935, was 16.6 and for females, 9:0; the 
corresponding percentages at September 23, 
1935, were 17-0 and 9-5. 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at October 21, 1935, was 10,492,000. This was 
14,000 more than a month before, and 279,000 
more than a year before. The numbers in em- 
ployment at October 21, 1935, were sub- 
stantially reduced owing to a dispute involving 
stoppages of work at a number of collieries in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

At October 21, 1935, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,595,689 wholly unem- 
ployed, 238,866 temporarily stopped, and 
81,835 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,916,390. This was 42,220 less than 
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a month before, and 203,245 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,527,077 men, 
62,762 boys, 273,935 women, and 52,616 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
836,824 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 738,286 insured persons with appli+ 
cations for unemployment allowances; 209,142 
insured persons (including 23,059 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age), not in re- 
ceipt of insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances, and 132,138 uninsured persons. In 
Great. Britain and Northern Ireland the total 
number of persons on the Registers of Em- 
ployment Exchanges at October 21, 1935, was 
1,982 302. 

United States 


Substantial gains in employment and pay- 
rolls were again reported for October both in 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, according to statements issued by the 
Secretary of Labour following the monthly 
survey conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. Approximately 250,000 
workers were returned to employment in these 
combined industries in October, while weekly 
wage disbursements were $8,200,000 greater 
than in the preceding month. 


Manufactuirng Industries —There was a cain 
of 2:2 per cent in factory employment from 
September to October while payrolls in- 
creased 4:2 per cent. 

The preliminary October employment index 
(85:3) shows an increase of 8-8 per cent or 
approximately 575,000 empioyees over the year 
interval. A similar comparison for pay rolls 
shows that the October pay-roll index (75-9) is 
23-1 per cent higher than the October 1934 
index, an increase of approximately $28,600,000 
in weekly wage payments. The outstanding 
gain in employment over the month interval 
was an increase of 25:1 per cent in the auto- 
mobile industry and was due to increased 
production of new models. Pronounced sea- 
sonal gains were shown in the beet sugar in- 
dustry (190-6 per cent) and cottonseed oil, 
cake, and meal (24-7 per cent). The electric 
and steam car building industry reported a 
gain of 19-4 per cent in number of workers 
and the lighting equipment, radio and phono- 
graph, and wirework industries showed gains 
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ranging from 11.2 per cent to 12-9 per cent. 
Other industries reporting substantial percent- 
age gains (ranging from 6-1 per cent to 7:7 per 
cent) in number of workers were hardware, 
tools, shipbuilding, alumimum manufac- 
tures, brass-bronze-copper products, jewellery, 
stamped and enamelled ware, and fertilizers. 
Gains of more than 5 per cent were shown 
in the steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
steam railroad repair shop, and clock and watch 
industries. Smaller percentage gains im indus- 
tries of major importance were: cotton goods, 
3.8, knit goods, 3-0; electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies, 2:8; wuollen and worsted 
goods, 2°7; furniture, 2-1; blast. furnaces-steel 
works-rolling mills, 1:3; newspapers, 1533 
women’s clothing, 1-2; and foundries and ma- 
chine shops, 1:1. 

The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ment over the month interval were due to 
seasonal recessions and were shown in canning 
and preserving, 41 per cent; ice cream, 10°9 
per cent, millinery, 9-6 per cent; beverages, 5°2 
per cent; butter, 4:5 per cent; fur-felt hats, 4°4 
per cent; and boots and shoes, 3-8 per cent. 
Among the remaining 14 industries in which 
decreases were reported, ihe declines in 8 in- 
stances were less than 1 per cent. 


The durable goods group of industries con- 
tinued the expansion recorded in the preced- 
ing two months with an employment increase 
of 5-2 per cent. Employment in this group in 
October was 19-1 per cent above the level of 
October of a year ago. In the nondurable 
goods industries, small desiines in employment 
were reported, due largely to seasonal reces- 
sions. The employment index for the durable 
goods group stood at 74-9 in October, which 
is the highest point registered since December 
1930 and indicates that for every thousand 
workers employed in the index-base period 
(1923-1925—100), 749 were employed in Octo- 
ber 1935. The October 2mployment index of 
the nondurable goods group (96:4) shows that 
for each thousand workers employed in the 
index-base period, 964 were on factory pay rolls 
in October 1935. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supphed by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in computing 
these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, 
taken as 100. In October 1985, reports were re- 
ceived from 23,622 establishments employing 
3,960,715 workers whose weekly earnings were 
$85,357,953. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 
nearly 55 per cent of the total wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 60 per cent cf the wage earners 


in the 90 industries included in the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics’ monthly survey. . 


Non-manufacturing Industries—“ Based on 
reports received from 51,584 retail trade estab- 
lishments employing 847,675 workers in Octo- 
ber, there was an estimated gain of over 75,000 
employees in retail estabiishments. Seasonal 
activity in important lines of retail trade, par- 
ticularly department, variety, general merchan- 
dizing, apparel and furniture stores, was @ 
factor contributing to this expansion. Retail 
food stores also showed a slight gain in work- 
ers over the month interval. 


“There was an estimated gain of 24,000 
workers in wholesale trade establishments, 
based on reports received from 15,020 estab- 
lishments employing 290,336 workers in Octo- 
ber 1935. These combined reports showed a 
net gain of 1:8 per cent in employment, estab- 
lishments in many important lines of whole- 
sale trade reporting additional workers on their 
pay rolls. 

“ Substantial gains in employment were re- 
ported in anthracite mining (cver 18,000 work- 
ers) and metalliferous mining (3,000 workers). 
The increase in the latter industry was par- 
ticularly marked in copper mining. Smaller 
gains in workers were shown in year-round 
hotels, power and light companies, brokerage 
and’ insurance offices and eilectric-railroad and 
motor bus operation.” 


The most pronounced decrease in employ- 
ment was in the bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry in which it was estimated that nearly 
13,000 fewer workers were on the pay roll 
during the October 15 pay period than in the 
same period in the preeeding month. This 
decrease was due primarily to strikes in a 
number of mines during the October pay 
period. As the reported information relates to 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, the effect of the general strike which 
occurred in the latter part of September is 
not reflected in these figures. Laundries 
showed a seasonal decline jin employment (1:3 
per cent) indicating 2,600 fewer employees in 
this industry in October than in September and 
smaller losses in number of workers were re- 
ported in the telephone and telegraph, crude 
petroleum producing, and dyeing and cleaning 
industries and banks. Empioyment in the pri- 
vate building construction industry remained 
practically stationary from September to Octo- 
ber. 


Public Employment—Employment at the 
site of construction projects financed from the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1935 increased by 
more than 300,000. There were more than 
650,000 workers employed on this program on 
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October 15. Monthly pay rolls totalled nearly 
$31,000,000. 

Private Building Construction —Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
remained practically unchanged from Septem- 
ber to October. Based on reports received 
from 9,851 contractors employing 92,747 work- 
ers in October 1935, there was a decline of less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment 


and a gain of 0-1 per cen: in pay rolls. The 
figures relate to employees engaged in the 
erection, alteration, and repairing of buildings- 
and do not include projecis financed by the 
Public Works Administration or Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation funds, regular ap- 
propriations of the Federal, State and’ local 
governments, or by loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


1) HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazetre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
tham those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those. set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent im the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded im 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour GazeTre of June, 1930, p. 652. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
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conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 


may arise as to wages rates for overtime and. 


as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 


render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this proviston. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Supply and installation of a steam heating 
system in the Filling Group, Dominion 
Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
O. Picard & Fils, Inc., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 28, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $27,615. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Riggers (millwrights)............. $0 60 8 
Bricklayers (boiler setters)........ 0 80 8 
SteamuMtters ices: areca wera 0 65 8 
Stoker mechanics... 9). sae ess te ee 0 65 8 
Oil burner mechanics.............. 0 65 8 
La DOUTErS: saa icieneny deserters 0 40 8 
Cement workers..............00+: 0 55 8 
Blectricians sei e acne eee 0 65 8 
Garpenters ounce tak see ee 0 60 8 
Bricklayers’ helpers..............- 0 40 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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‘ Contracts in. Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of November, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 


Ooo 










Goods contracted for Contractor 

Safety TAZOr8......0s0600ceen- The Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q 

Drab serge........ aor he ae Paton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Gabardinoys WWAK, wes). aes) Paton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Waterproof cloth............. Canadian Industries Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 

Pland’ towelsicnecceess sh ees: ton) Dobbie Ltd., Galt, 

nt. 
Housewives........---+++0+: Grant-Holden Graham Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont, 









Kitchen and service equip-|\Wrought Iron Range Co., 
ment Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

SacksM sen. ie eet ats oars George EF. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 

Moleskin (keno: «nsias-- Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Wrabi clothe. vdat eset tle Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Wanvadis NOCS anes ico ose: Gon West Felt Co., Elmira, 

nt. 

Mackinaw coats.............. Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont 

Blue serge jackets............ Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Anklesboots 4. .éctoeees «sets 7 A. E. Wry-Standard Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

(Ankles bootstese sss ce scons Tebbutt Shoe & Teather Co., 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Mlannelette nse deciles eis cae The Canadian Cottons Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Sweater jackets.............- Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. ; 

Sweater jackets.............- Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Woollen drawers.............- ue Rabi Co. Ltd., Galt, 

nt. 

Woollenishints:...ce.ce > sess: Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Winter drawers.............-- Jos. Simpson Sons Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Winter drawers............+-- Galt Knitting Co., Galt, Ont. 

Winter drawers..............- Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Cotton bandoliers............ The Canadian Converters Co. 





Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Post Orric—E DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group 


“B” (Manufacture of 


Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a 
awarded by the Post 


statement of contracts 
Office Department dur- 


ing the month of November, 1935, for various 
classes of manufactured supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for Contractor 





Dating stamps and type, brass|Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
crown seals, cancellers, etc.} Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc...]Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

SS CAIOBP ES. 58 Haves te acetone Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

BettersOOxes .. temcaiete ti5,orfeios + Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont 


Letter carriers’ uniforms......] Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms... Wilfred Rousseau, 


S Montreal, 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
{Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Cov a-Ltd?, 


Miner Rubber 
Granby, P.Q. 

Grant Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

J E. Lortie Co., Ltd., Mont- 

; mai real, P.Q 

Mail bag fittings............ J. A. Mayer, Montreal, P.Q. 

Malltbaeoing a teeters gee J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms... 
Mail bag fittings............ 
Mail bag fittings............ 
Manubag tithings.. ues essen. 


Natl baseine s. chaceneriiiaee 


Stamping machines, etc..... 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


ete., at Shaughnessy 
B.C. Name of con- 


Repairs, renewals, 
Hospital, Vancouver, 


tractors, Messrs. Robert Moncrieff and Mag- 
nus Vistaunet, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 22, 1935. Amount of 


contract, $5,996. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


i  ——————————— 
ooo eeeeeeeeEeEeooooaaaoaaeaeeaeuea<q<qaaa>aaa SS om" 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 80 8 
Cement finishers... 4,.s 6 as« cer oe 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 60 8 
Labourers aoe dis aati deen coisas 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver...........--.-- 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
WIGATOAGOL sothicls Shc eikede Bile ee 0 45 8 


es 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 hours per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of heating and plumbing sys- 
tems in the new Physics and Engineering 
Laboratory for the National Research Council, 
New Edinburgh, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
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contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 12, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $10,300. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hr per day 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 75 8 
Tabourerss Gee care eee eb eres 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
‘Peampter,.: ieee set A eee rlec 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor truck drivers ee eee: ack. 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Byng Inlet, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, The Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $70,915.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 

Interior fittings in public building at 
Georgetown, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, November 
21, 1935. Amount of contract, $978. The 
“B” Labour Conditions above-mentioned were 
inserted in the contract. 

Alterations and additions to the interior 
fittings of the public building at Estevan, 
Sask. Name of contractors, R. L. Cushing 
Millwork Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date 
of contract, November 7, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $750. The “B” Labour Conditions 
above-mentioned were inserted in the contract. 


Royau CANADIAN Mountep POo.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded during November 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, under 
the “B” labour conditions as follows: to the 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
for the supply of khaki broadcloth; and to 
The +O. Turnbull } Cow btdewGalt; sOnty ton 
the supply of light weight undershirts and 
drawers. 





Consumers’ Co-operation in the United 
States 


A review of the Consumers’ Co-operative 
movement in the United States is given in a 
recent issue of the Labour Information 
Bulletin, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour. This service indicates that 
some forty countries have consumers’ co- 
operative societies of various kinds with a 
combined membership of more than 100,000,- 
000 persons. It points out that the United 
States was one of the first countries to follow 
the lead of the Rochdale Pioneers (Labour 
Gazette, July, 1934, page 588). 


The most common form of consumers’ co- 
operation in the United States, as elsewhere, 
has been the co-operative store. Goods for 
the store are purchased in wholesale lots with 
money subscribed by members of the co- 
operative. The goods are sold to members at 
prevailing prices and all income above cost 
is refunded to them. 

No figures are available to show the exact 
number of co-operative societies existing in 
the United States. Incomplete records of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics showed some 
1,800 consumers’ societies in operation at the 
end of 1933, but, undoubtedly, there were 
many more in existence, which had not been 
reported to the Bureau. In the intervening 


2 years since 1933 a very large number of 
new societies have also been formed. 

A general survey by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, covering the 1933 experience of all 
types of co-operative enterprises, except the 
farmers’ marketing associations, showed that 
the 724 societies for which data were available 
had a combined membership of approximately 


828,000. Their share capital totalled nearly 
$7,900000 and their accumulated reserves 
$3,883,000. Their total resources for 1933 


aggregated $22,000,000 and the business done 
by them $42,000,000. 





The special committee appointed to report 
on a modified scheme of health insurance for 
British Columbia recently submitted its recom- 
mendations to Hon. G. M. Weir, Provincial 
Secretary. (The draft bill on health insur- 
ance introduced in the British Columbia Legis- 
lature to form a basis of discussion from which 
a measure might be formulated, was referred 
to in the Lasour Gazerre for May, page 394.) 
Details of the committee’s report were not 
made public. The committee heard repre- 
sentations on the subject from all interested 
parties. It is understood that of the 139 sub- 
missions from organizations and individuals, 
the point arousing most interest dealt with 
the class of persons that should come under the 
scheme. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and schedules 
of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received in the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
BAKERS (JEWISH) AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 20, 
1935, to April 20, 1936, and thereafter until a 
new agreement made or this one cancelled. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. The union label to be put on each loaf 
of bread. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. No work 
on the specified Jewish holidays. 

Wages per week: foreman or first hand $36, 
second hand $32, third hand $28. Jobbers to 
be paid 75 cents per hour. 


WInnIPec, MANITOBA—CERTAIN BAKERIES IN 
THE NORTHERN SECTION OF WINNIPEG, AND 
THE BAKERS AND DrIveRS SEcTION, Foop 
WorKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


Agreement reached following the strike in a 
number of bakeries reported on page 1091 of 
this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 21, 
1935, to June 1, 1936. If any change desired, 
parties to give notice 30 days before expiration 
date. 

Employers recognize the union and also the 
shop committee. Only union members to be 
employed. Shareholders at present employed 
are to be bound by the agreement and no addi- 
tional shareholders are to be employed. No 
baker or driver to be discharged without the 
approval of the union 

Hours: 48 per week. 

_ Minimum wages per week for bakers: head 
bakers $24, bakers $18, benchmen $15, helpers 
$12; cake makers 35 cents per hour. 

Drivers to be paid on commission, one cent 
per loaf for wholesale and retail sales. Drivers 
who sell from 1,300 to 1,500 loaves, 85 per cent 
of which are retail, to be paid a weekly wage 
of $15. Where the drivers received a weekly 
wage prior to this agreement, the scale is not 
to be lowered. 

The responsibility for credit to be assumed by 
the employers. 

During slack period, there shall be equal 
distribution of work. 


Disputes or grievances to be taken up first 
with the shop committee, and if no settlement 
reached, then with the union representatives. 


FERNIE AND CRANBROOK, B.C.— CERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
Sorr DrInK WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
No. 308. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1935, 
to May 31, 1937. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the LABoUR GAZETTE December, 1934, page 
1148 and August, 1932, page 922, with the 
following exception: 

Although the minimum wage rates for 
brewery workers are unchanged from the 1933 
to 1935 rates, the wage rate for the first 
engineer is reduced to $160 from $167 per 
month and of second engineer to $150 from 
$157 per month, and the hours of engineers 
are limited to 48 per week with no daily 
limitation of hours. 


Victoria, B.C—CrERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK 
Workers oF AMERICA, LocaAL No 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January I, 
1935, to December 31, 1935. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No discrimination to be shown employees 
on account of union activity. Union made 
materials to be given preference, the union 
labels to be placed on barrels and to be optional 
on the bottle label. 

Hours: 48 per week. Engineers and fire- 
men, after one year’s service to be entitled to 
two weeks’ vacation each year, with pay. 


Work on Sundays and eight specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wages per week: brewhouse, work- 
house and cellarmen $29.50; bottlers, machine 
operators and packers $29; spare help, under 
six months $26: apprentices $19 for first year 
and $21 for second year, truck drivers $29.50, 
helpers on trucks $28.50, firemen $27.60; fire- 
men working engineer’s shift $30; engineers 
(other than chief) $30. Employees receiving 
higher wages than these are not to have their 
wages reduced. 

One apprentice allowed for every ten men 
of the regular working staff. 


Provision is made for the arbitration of any 
disputes, 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS 


The agreement which came into effect June 
24, 1934, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTrr, October, 1934, page 964, was renewed 
until May 1, 1936. 
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Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—GREAT LAKES PAPER 


CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 


SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS, AND 
OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement is in effect from July 1, 1935, 


to May 1, 1936 and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in_ the 
Lapour GAZETTE, July, 1934, page 701, July, 
1933, page 730 and October, 1932, page 1110. 
Under the 1934 agreement, wage rates were 
increased by 74 per cent on June 17, 1934 at 
the same time as a similar rise in other paper 
mills. The new agreement continues the wage 
rates which came into effect June 17, 1934. 


Kenora AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—KENORA 
PapeR MILLS LIMITED, ForT FRANCES 
PuLe AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD’ OF 
PAPERMAKERS, LocaLs Nos. 238 (KENORA) 
AND 306 (ForT FRANCES). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1935, 
to April 30, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Union members to be employed, if available. 
Others employed to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 

Overtime on other than tour work: time and 
one-half. Work on three specified holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Wages vary with the speed of the machines. 
Wages per hour in Fort Frances: machine 
tenders $1.16 and $1.46, back tenders $1 and 
$1.29, third hands 77 cents and 96 cents, fourth 
hands 57 cents and 60 cents, fifth hands 51 
cents and 52 cents. sixth hands 48 cents, oiler 
56 cents. Wages per hour at Kenora: machine 
tenders $1.43 and $1.46, back tenders $1.26 to 
$1.29, third hands 94 cents and 96 cents, fourth 
hands 60 cents, fifth hands 52 cents, sixth hands 
45 cents. Wage rates in both Kenora and Fort 
Frances: boss machine tender to receive 10 
cents per hour over highest paid machine tender, 
beater engineer 84 cents, clothing man 96 cents, 
rewinder man 77 cents, rewinder helper 48 
cents (Fort Frances only), oilers 56 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—ONE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE CALGARY NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 1, 
CANADIAN PRINTERS’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 1935, 
to July 7, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Hours: 45 per week for day or night work. 

Wages for journeymen compositors: 85 cents 
per hour for day work. Night scale $2.40 per 
week additional; lobster shift $4 per week over 
the day scale. . 

Wages for apprentices: from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale during first and second years 
to 70 per cent during sixth year. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 6, 1935, 
to May 15, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 


Hore: 45 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
and for work on six specified holidays; double 
time for work on Sundays and Christmas Day. 

Minimum wages for journeymen in the com- 
posing room: 85 cents per hour for day work; 
night work $2.40 per week additional; lobster 
shift $4 per week over the day scale. 

Apprentices limited to one to every seven 
journeymen. They must serve six years. 

Wages for apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale during first and second years 
to 70 per cent during sixth year. 

Provision is made for a standing joint com- 
mittee and for the arbitration of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WInnireG, MANITOBA—CERTAIN CaP MANU- 
FACTURING FIRMS AND THE UNITED HATTERS, 
Cap AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, Loca No. 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 9, 
1935, to September 9, 1936. Parties to meet 30 
days before expiration to renew or revise the 
agreement. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Firms who are parties to this agreement 
may use the union label. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wages: at the beginning of each season, 
representatives of the union to meet the firm 
to adjust the wages of those who are entitled 
to such adjustment. 

In the slack season, work in the shop to be 
divided as equally as possible. 

No worker to be discharged without sufh- 
cient cause nor until there is an opportunity 
of a joint investigation. The decision of the 
Arbitration Board made up of representatives 
of each party and an impartial chairman to be 
final and binding. 

A strike in one establishment over the in- 
terpretation of this agreement and over the 
employment of non-union workers is reported 
on page 1090 of this issue and resulted in a. 
supplementary agreement for this firm pro- 
viding for increased wages for some workers, 
with a minimum of $11 per week for female 
employees afiter six months service with the 
employer. Overtime over 44 hours in the week 
to be paid at time and one-quarter. Experi- 
enced workers to be secured through the union, 
if available, or if not and they are engaged 
from outside the union they must join it. The 
employers may however engage inexperienced 
workers directly. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD’ OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 


LocaL No. 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1935, 
to March 1, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice of change given by either 
party. 

The business agent of the union to have 
access to the job, with the permission of the 
superintendent. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 
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Overtime to be mutually agreed on: work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour. If a 40 hour week is later agreed on, 
wages to be raised to 85 cents per hour. 

A joint arbitration board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT AND 
Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS WORKERS, 
Loca No. 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from August l, 
1935, to May 1, 1936. Notice of any change 
or desire to renew agreement to be given 90 
days before expiration date. 
ek union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one-half, except Labour Day when 
only emergency work may be done and that at 
triple time. 

Wages per hour: mechanics 75 _ cents; 
improvers 35 cents during first year, 45 cents 
during second year and 55 cents during third 
year. 

One improver allowed to each mechanic in a 
shop. Improvers may not try mechanic’s exam- 
ination until they have been four years in the 
trade. 

For work outside city, fare and board to be 
paid by employer. 

No strike or lockout to oceur except when of 
a general nature. Dispute to be referred to 
arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.——Cutr STONE CONTRACTORS 
AND JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1935, 
to May 15, 1937. Three months’ notice to be 
given by either party of a change. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40 hour 
week. 

Wages for stonecutters: $8 per day of 8 
hours. Stonecutters sent out on the job to be 
paid 50 cents per day extra. Carvers to 
‘receive $2 per day extra. Wages to be adjusted 
annually. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Saint Jonn, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’s AssocraTIon, Locats Nos. 273, 810 
AND 1039 (3 AGREEMENTS). 


The agreement for Local 273 (longshoremen) 
is to be in effect from November 1, 1935, to 
October 31, 1936, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. The agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1150, 
Jannary, 1934, page 74, March, 1933, page 332, 
December, 1931, page 1358, and December, 1930, 
page 1456, with the exception of the wage scale 
which is increased from 68 to 70 cents per hour 
for general cargo and from 78 to 80 cents per 


hour for bulk cargoes, over the rates which 
came into effect a year ago. 

The coal handlers’ agreement (Local 810) is 
in effect for the same period as the above long- 
shoremen’s agreement. It is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in_ the 
Lasocr Gazette, December, 1934, page 1150, 
and March, 1933, page 332, with the exception 
of certain changes in working conditions and 
with a wage increase over last year’s rates 
from 72 cents to 80 cents per hour for day work 
and from 90 cents to $1 per hour for night work. 

The shipliners’ agreement (Local 1039) is 
similar to the one previously in effect_and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 
1934, page 1150, and March, 1933, page RKe 
with the exception of an increase in wages from 
59 to 65 cents per hour for day work and from 
88 to 974 cents per hour for night work. 


Service: Recreational 


ToRoNTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ‘THEATRICAL 
Stace Empioyees AND Moving PICTURE 
Macuine Operators, Locat No. 173. 


The agreement covering moving picture ma- 
chine operators is in effect from September 1, 
1935, to September 1, 1937. and is the same as 
the one previously in effect which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazette, November, 
1934, page 1063. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory 
are summarized in the article beginning on 
page 1156 of this issue:— 

Cloakmakers, Province of Quebec. 


Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Johns and 
Iberville. 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (Amend- 


ment). 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Shawinigan and 
Grand’Mére (Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue in the article be- 
ginning on page 1158:— 

Cloakmakers, Province of Ontario. 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Windsor. 

Carpenters, Windsor. 

Plasterers, Windsor. 

Common Labourers (building), Windsor. 

Electricians, London. 

Plumbers, London. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENT EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


R ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or busi- 
ness and in the same district, by Orders in 
Council, of two agreements which are sum- 
marized below, a correction to an Order in 
Council previously passed and Orders in Coun- 
cil amending previous orders, which are also 
noted below. Notices of application for 
changes in agreements already in effect under 
Orders in Council have appeared in the Quebec 
Official Gazette as follows: glove makers 
throughout the Province and harbour workers 
at Montreal in the issue of November 16: shoe 
workers throughout the Province, bakers and 
bakers’ deliverymen at Quebec in the issue of 
November 23. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these condi- 
tions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, in- 
dustry or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publica- 
tion of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette and for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness and district, except that those individual 
contracts which are to the advantage of the 
employee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 


proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour GazeTre beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with 
the issue of the Lasour Gazette for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements, have been sum- 
marized instead of being printed in full. 


Women’s Cioak ANp Suir Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QugsEc—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved November 7 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 9, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
The Association of Manufacturers of Cloaks, 
Suits and Ladies’ Garments, of the City of 
Montreal, known as “The Manufacturers’ 
Council and representing certain manufactur- 
ers who are named in the agreement, and The 
International Ladies’ Garment workers Union 
and the Montreal Joint Council of the Cloak, 
Suit and Dressmakers’ Union. 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises 
whole Province of Quebec. 

The industrial jurisdiction consists of the 
manufacture of women’s cloaks, coats and suits 
of all materials and of separate skirts (not a 
part of a suit) made of woollen materials of 
a minimum specified weight, except that the 
manufacture of cloaks, coats and suits made for 
children up to the age of 14 years, if they are 
made by the same method as clothing for the 
two sexes and if made by a manufacturer, con- 
tractor or jobber not principally engaged in the 
production of cloaks, coats and suits for women, 
and if not made to evade the conditions of the 
agresment, are not covered by this agreement. 

The agreement is in effect from November 18. 
1935, to July 1, 1937, and shall be renewed 
automatically unless one of the parties gives 
notice of amending or cancelling it ninety day 
before the expiration date. ; 

This agreement supersedes all individual 
agreements, but not the collective agreements 
now existing between the same _ parties, 
except that in no case may the wages paid be 
less nor the hours of work more than are fixed 
in this agreement. 

Hours: until January 1, 1936, 8 per day, 4 
on Saturdays. a 44 hour week; from and after 
January 1, 1936, 8 per day on the first five 
days of the week, no work on Saturdays, a 40 
hour week. It is however provided that the 
40 hour week and the wage rates provided for 
same shall go into effect only when and if they 
become legally effective in the Province of 
Ontario (see page 1158). 

Provision is made for the maximum amount 
of overtime allowed during the busy seasons 
and the elimination of overtime in the slack 
seasons with certain exceptions. 

Definitions of the different classes of workers 
are given in the agreement. 

Minimum wages per hour: fully skilled cutters 
—until December 31, 1935, 77 cents, from and 
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after January 1, 1936, 80 cents; semi-skilled 
cutters—until December 31, 1935, 50 cents, 
from and after January 1, 1936, 55 cents; 
trimmers—until December 31, 1935, 55 cents, 
from and after January 1, 1936, 60 cents; fur 
tailors—until December 31, 1935, 60 cents, from 
and after January 1, 1936, 65 cents; assistant 
fur tailors—until December 31, 1935, 40 cents, 
from and after January 1, 1936, 44 cents; 
button sewers and general hands and examiners 
—until December 31, 1935, 31 cents, from and 
after January 1, 1936, 34 cents. 

The following classes of workers may work 
on a piece-work basis, piece rates to be com- 
puted to yield at least the following rates: 
jacket, coat and reefer operators, top pressers 
and machine pressers— until December 31, 1935, 
75 cents, from January 1, 1936, 80 cents; under 
pressers—until December 31, 1935, 68 cents, 
from January 1, 1936, 75 cents; semi-skilled 
operators—until December 31, 1935, 50 cents, 
from January 1, 1936, 55 cents; piece pressers 
—until December 31, 1935, 42 cents, from 
January 1, 1936, 45 cents; machine basters, 
hand basters and special machine operators— 
until December 31, 1935, 40 cents, from 
January 1, 1936, 44 cents; lining makers, 
finishers and skirt makers—until December 31, 
1935, 38 cents, from January 1, 1936, 42 cents. 
For female operators it is provided that skilled 
female operators be paid a minimum of 20 per 
cent below the skilled male operators’ minimum, 
that female semi-skilled operators be paid a 
minimum of 10 per cent below the semi-skilled 
male operators’ minimum. It is however pro- 
vided that the wages or remuneration of any 
female operator of equal productivity or per- 
forming the same operation on piece-work basis 
as a male operator be equal to that payable 
to the male operator, and that the minimum 
scale for female section operators be the same 
as that of male section operators. Employers 
paying higher weekly wage rates or piece rates 
than those specified in the agreement are pro- 
hibited from reducing them during the exist- 
ence of this agreement. No reduction to be 
made in the weekly rates of pay for week work 
because of reduction of hours provided by this 
agreement. The Board of Examiners to deter- 
mine a special rate under the minimum for 
employees whose production is under normal. 

Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number employed in the factory. After three 
years in the trade, apprentices to be advanced 
into the next higher grade of their craft. 

Wages for apprentice operators, pressers and 
cutters: beginners to start at $7 per week, after 
6 months $9, after one year $11, after 18 months 
$14, after two years $18, at end of 30 months 
$20, at end of three years $22. : 

Piece work prices may be fixed instead of 
week work rates providing the wages and hours 
fixed conform to those specified in the agree- 
ment and also that the rates fixed are 
equivalent to the rates for similar work in 
the majority of shops in the same zone. The 
Joint Committee to have the right whenever it 
deems any of the piece work prices fixed to be 
insufficient, to revise them. 

No work to be given employees to be manu- 
factured or worked on at home. No employer 
to make any individual agreement with any 
employee. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. JOHNS AND 
Tservirne—An Order in Council, approved 
November 7 and published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, November 9, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between Le 
Syndicat Professionnel des Maitres-Barbiers 


et Coiffeurs de Saint-Jean et d’Iberville (The 


Professional Union of Master Barbers and 
Hairdressers of St. Johns and Iberville) and 


Le Syndicat Professionnel des Employés 
Barbiers et  Coiffeurs de Saint-Jean et 
d’Iberville (The Professional Union of 


Employed Barbers and Hairdressers of St. 
Johns and Iberville). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of St. Johns, the town of Iberville and the 
counties of St. Johns and Iberville and the 
village of Napierville. 

The agreement is in effect from November 9, 
1935, to November 8, 1938, and until a new 
agreement comes into effect. With the con- 
sent of the two parties, the Joint Committee 
may make any modification in the interest of 
the trade. 

Hours: for barbers and barber hairdressers 
for men 563 per week; for male and female 
hairdressers for ladies, 67 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for regular time: for 
male barbers and hairdressers, $13 per week 
plus 50 per cent of all receipts in excess of $20 
made by the employee in the week; female 
hairdressers $7 per week, but in no case may 
female employees be paid less than the rates 
fixed by the Women’s Minimum Wage Board. 
Extra employees to be paid 25 cents per hour 
plus 50 per cent of any receipts over $5 made 
by the employee during the day. No employer 
to have the right to reduce the wages of an 
employee receiving more than the minimum 
rate at the time the agreement signed. For 
employees who work by the job, minimum 
rates are fixed for each piece of work. Any 
agreement made with the object of. reducing 
the rate either per hour, job or contract to be 
null. Journeymen who due to advanced age 
or infirmity cannot give regular competent ser- 
vice may have their wage scale reduced by the 
Joint Committee. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed in 
each parlour. Apprenticeship to consist of two 
years in a barber shop approved by the Joint 
Committee, and the apprentice must follow 
during these two years a course in hygiene for 
barbers according to the conditions imposed by 
the Joint Committee. 

Wages per week for apprentices: after six 
months $5, after one year $7.50, after 18 
months $10. 


Furniture Workers, Province OF QUEBEC. 
—In the original Order in Council which was 
summarized in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, among the articles listed whose 
manufacture comes under the agreement is 
the term “woodenware goods.” This term 
has now been deleted by a correction which 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 23. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 9, amends the original Order in 
Council (Lasour Gazerre, July, page 631) by 
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the addition of a number of master barbers 
and hairdressers to the parties and by extend- 
ing the territorial jurisdiction to include the 
area within a radius of 20 miles of the city 
limits. The agreement is to be in effect until 
May 1, 1936, and shall be renewed auto- 
matically unless either party gives notice of 
change or of cancelling the agreement. 
Certain changes are made in the job rates. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHAWINIGAN 
AND Granpv’Mire—An Order in Council 
approved November 7 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 9, amends 
the original Order in Council (Lasour 
Gazette, August, page 732, amendment 
November, page 1065) by providing that 
ladies’ hairdressers may work 6 hours longer 
per week, and by changing certain of the job 
work prices. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GazeTTe, June, page 534, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a conr 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry in any zone 
or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon @ 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any indus- 
try is agreed upon in writing by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employees and 
of employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario. Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the Lasour GazeErts, 
summaries are given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 


Women’s Crioak AND Suit INpustry, 
Province or Ontario—An Order in Council 
dated October 5 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 9, which was 
corrected by a later Order in Council dated 
November 9 and published in The Ontaro 
Gazette, November 16, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour on all 
those engaged in the cloak and suit industry 
throughout the whole Province of Ontario. 


The schedule is in effect from November 18, 
1935, to November 18, 1936. 

The provisions relating to hours, overtime 
and wage rates (both weekly and piece rates, 
but not including apprentices’ wages) are the 
same as in the Order in Council summarized in 
the preceding article in force under the Quebec : 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 

Regulations and wages for apprentices are 
not included in this agreement. 

A Board to be formed by the Minister of 


‘Labour from the names suggested by the parties 


to the agreement and if the four thus selected 
cannot agree on a chairman, he will be 
appointed by the Minister: This Board may 
set lower wage rates for individual workers 
whose production is below normal. 

This agreement is in no way to abrogate, 
prejudice or supersede any collective bargain 
or other agreement or arrangement between 
employers and employees in the industry, except 
that in all cases minimum wage rates and 
maximum hours provided in this schedule must 
be observed. 

This schedule was only to become effective 
if the same wages and hours conditions were 
made effective in Quebec (see page 1156). 

BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, WINDSOR.— 
An Order in Council dated November 14 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, November 
16, makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
on all those engaged in the bricklaying and 
stonemasonry industry in a zone which in- 
cludes the City of Windsor and the surround- 
ing district which is defined in the Order in 
Council. 

The schedule is in effect from November 26, 
1935, to August 31, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, with no work on Satur- 
days, a 40 hour week. When the second and 
third shifts equal 663 per cent of the regular 
shift, 8 hours pay for seven hours work. 
Employees who may be required for emer- 
gencies or in connection with pouring of con- 
crete on Saturdays to be permitted to work 
and to be paid straight time for morning and 
double time for Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays, double time. 

Wage rate for bricklayers and stonemasons: 
90 cents per hour. Work contracted for and 
accepted prior to October 21, 1935, of which 
due notice has been given to the Board on or 
before November 30, 1935, may be completed 
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at a rate to be approved by the Board. The 
Board may set a rate less than the above for 
aged or handicapped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PLasTeRERS, Winpsor.—An Order in Council 
dated November 14 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 16, makes oblig- 
atory the terms of a schedule on all those 
engaged in plain and ornamental plastering 
in interior work or exterior work in a zone 
which includes the City of Windsor and the 
surrounding district which is defined in the 
Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from November 26, 
1935, to August 31, 1936. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for the bricklaying 
and stonemasonry trade in Windsor, with the 
following differences: 

The wage rate is the same, 90 cents, but all 
work contracted for prior to October 22, 1935, 
of which due notice has been given to the 
Board on or before November 30, 1935, may be 
completed at a rate set by the Board. 

In case of emergency, consent may be given 
to work Saturday or nights by arrangement 
with the Board. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


CARPENTERS, WINDsoR.—An Order in Council 
dated November 14 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 16, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule on all those engaged 
in the carpentry trade, on building and con- 
struction work, in a zone which includes the 
City of Windsor and the surrounding district 
which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from November 26, 
1935, to August 31, 1936. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those summarized above for the _ bricklaying 
and stonemasonry trade in Windsor, with the 
following differences: 

When work cannot be done during the day, 
it may be done as a night shift of not more 
than 8 hours, straight time. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
hour and double time thereafter; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages rate for carpenters and joiners: 80 
cents per hour. All work contracted for and 
accepted prior to October 22, 1935, of which 
due notice has been given to the Board on or 
before November 30, 1935, may be completed 
at a rate approved by the Board. 


Common Lazsourers, Winpsor.—An Order 
in Council, dated November 14, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, November 16, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour on all those 
engaged as common labourers on construction 
work. 

The schedule is in effect from November 26, 
1935, to October 21, 1936. 

Hours: 48 per week. i 

Work on Sundays and six specified holidays, 
double time. 


Wage rate for common labourers on building 
and construction work: 50 cents per hour. 
Work contracted for and accepted prior to 
October 21, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before November 30, 
1935, may be completed at a rate to be approved 
by the Board. The Board may set a rate less 
than the above minimum rate for aged or 
handicapped workers. 


ELECTRICIANS, Lonpon—An Order in 
Council, dated November 26, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, November 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours of labour on all those engaged in the 
electrical repair and construction industry in 
a zone which includes the City of London 
and the surrounding district which is defined 
in the Order in Council. 


The schedule is in effect from December 10, 
1935, to November 5, 1936. 


The schedule applies to all _ electricians 
engaged in the trade but does not include those 
working on the assembling, testing, inspecting, 
rebuilding, and repairing of any electrical 
motors or household appliances when done in 
electrical repair shops. 


Hours: 8 per day, no work on Saturdays, 
a 40 hour week. The Board may _ permit 
employees who may be required for emer- 
gencies on Saturdays to work for straight time 
in the morning and double time in the after- 
noon and evening. 


Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m.; thereafter double time. Work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Wage rate for journeymen electricians: 80 
cents per hour. The Board may set a rate less 
than this for aged or handicapped workers. 
Work contracted for and accepted prior to 
November 5, 1935, of which due notice has been 
given to the Board on or before December 4, 
1935, may be completed at a rate to be 
approved by the Board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. One apprentice allowed 
to every three journeymen in a shop. 


Pitumsers, Lonpon.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 26, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 30, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour on all those engaged in the plumb- 
ing, steamfitting and hot water heating, gas- 
fitting and the installation of all pipe work 
and fittings, but not including sprinkler 
fitting in a zone which includes the city of 
London and the surrounding district which is 
defined in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from December 10, 
1935, to November 5, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, no work on Saturdays, 
a 40 hour week. However if men are required 
for emergency work, the setting of sleeves and 
inserts on Saturday morning it can be done 
at straight time, with a minimum of two hours’ 
pay at straight time. In finishing up a repair 
job on regular working days, if to finish will 
not take more than one hour’s time, it will be 
done at the regular time. 
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Overtime: time and one-half; Saturdays (not 
otherwise provided for) Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 80 
cents per hour; for fifth year junior mechanics, 
55 cents. All work contracted for and accepted 
prior to November 5, 1935, of which due notice 
has been given to the Board on or before 
December 4, 1935, may be completed at a rate 
to be approved by the Board. The Board may 


set a rate less than the regular minimum rate 
for aged or handicapped workers. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. Only 
one junior mechanic allowed to any shop in 
each branch of the trade except when there 
are more than five journeymen plumbers or 
five journeymen steamfitters employed when 
the ratio allowed is two junior mechanics to six 
journeymen, three to eleven journeymen and 
four to sixteen journeymen. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1935 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


donut upward movement in the cost of the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices was continued during the month, due 
chiefly to the higher cost of foods, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index number 
of wholesale prices was slightly lower. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $8.04 at the beginning of 
November as compared with $7.93 for October; 
$7.58 for November, 1934; $11.75 for Novem- 
ber, 1929; $11.08 for November, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$7.96 for November, 1914. The most in.port- 
ant advances during the month occurred in 
the cost of eggs, butter and bread, while flour, 
lard, cheese and milk also showed small in- 
creases. The prices of beef, mutton, fresh 
pork, bacon, prunes and sugar were lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $16.54 
at the beginning of November as compared 
with $16.42 for October; $16.03 for November, 
1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); $22.03 for November, 1929; 
$91.24 for November, 1926; $21.60 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.36 for November, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due chiefly to increased 
prices for anthracite coal. No changes were 
reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, which has 
shown a continued upward movement since 
August, was slightly lower for November at 


72-7 as compared with 73-1 for October and ~ 


71-5 for July. The decline was due chiefly 
to decreases in the Vegetable Products group 
and the Animal Products group, in the former 
because of lower prices for grains, flour and 
milled products which more than offset sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of fruits and 
vegetables, and in the latter because of de- 
elines in the prices of hides and skins, live 


stock and meats. Comparative figures for 
earlier dates are: 71-1 for November, 1934; 
95:7 for November, 1929; 97-7 for November, 
1926; 98:3 for November, 1921; 164:3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67-2 
for November, 1914. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows ~ 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amounts due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, 
includes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent, there being 
the items for which statistics were available 
when first published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities | Quan-} (tf) | (4) | 1910] 1913 | Nov.| Nov.|Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 




















tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
‘ r c. C. Gc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc, Cc. Gi. iC; Cc. CG Cc. Cc. Cc. Cy Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8) 75-2) 75-6) 56-2] 55-4] 57-v] 70-2] 71-8] 64-8] 52-0) 39-4] 40-6] 47-4] 45-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-2] 53-2} 48-4] 31-2] 30-0} 31-4] 43-2] 44-8] 38-6] 27-4] 21-0] 21-4) 25-4] 24.6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 27-6) 28-7] 18-9] 18-4] 19-7] 23-5] 24-9] 22-4] 16-2] 11-5] 11-7] 13-2] 13-4 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 35-2) 35-2] 24-6] 26-9) 29-2) 29-7| 30-4] 27-2] 22-1) 17-2] 18-6] 20-8) 20-1 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-21 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-0] 37-3] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 29-8] 28-4] 30-0] 28-1] 18-4] 15-8] 20-0] 22-7] 22-0 
Pork, salt... 2 “ | 21-81 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-6| 70-0] 73-4] 53-2} 51-8] 55-8] 54-21 55-0] 53-6] 37-6] 31-2] 38-u] 41-0) 41-0 
acon reak- 

a Sealed “ | 15.4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4] 51-4] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 43-5] 40-5] 40-1] 39-6] 24-2] 21-1] 34-5] 31-8] 31-2 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 74-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 48-0] 45-6] 43-0] 42-4] 25-8] 26-4] 29-2) 36-0] 36-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 40-3] 67-1] 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 56-i] 57-4] 58-5] 51-3] 44-3] 37-7] 40-4] 35-8] 41-5 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4! 28.4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5] 70-3] 52-0] 43-7] 48-2) 49-2] 48-6] 43-1] 34-4] 27-7] 31-7] 30-1] 83-4 

Hii Oe .-..| 6ats.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-8] 81-0] 93-0) 80-4] 70-2] 70-8] 73-8] 75-6] 73-2) 63-0] 58-2] 61-2] 61-2] 61-8 
Butter, dairy.| 2ibs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 60-0/104-2/123-C] 82-0] 77-6] 76-0| 86-6] 87-2] 71-0] 46-2] 42-0] 43-2] 47-0} 49-8 

utter, cream- 

ie eg “« | 95.51 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 57-2} 66-5| 46-8] 43-7] 41-4] 47-6] 47-4] 38-9] 26-2] 24-3] 24-4] 27-1] 28-6 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 32-4] 40-7] 34-2|§28-51§30-7/§33-7]§33- 1/§30- 1]§22-5/§19-7]§19- 6] §19-9]§20-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-2] 32-3] 38-4] 29-8]§28-5]§30-7|§33-7/&33-1]§30-11§22-5]§19-7|/§19-6)§19-9/§20-4 
Bread.........]15 “ | 55-5} 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 66-0]118-5]141-0]109-5]100-5]114-0]115-5/118-5] 103-5] 91-5] 88-5] 88-5) 88-5] 90-0 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0) 69-0} 75-0] 51-0) 44-0] 53-0] 50-0] 53-0} 41-0] 29-0} 31-0] 34-0) 34-0} 35-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 41-0] 40-0] 29-0] 27-5) 29-0) 31-5] 32-5] 28-0) 23-0) 25-5) 26-0] 26-5] 26-0 
Rice... +. 2 « | 10-4| 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 33-0] 19-6/§21-21§22-0|§20-81§20-6]§20-01§17-4]§16-2] $15 -8)§15-8]§15-6 

eans, hand- 

a bicked....... 2 «1 g.6| 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 38-0] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 16-0] 19-6] 22-6] 17-4] 10-4] 8-8] 9-8] 10-6] 10-6 
pples,evapor- 
pated. vy « | 9.9] 7.7]-11-5| 12-0] 12-8} 23-5) 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 19-9] 21-5} 21-5] 20-4] 17-2] 14-8] 15-2] 15-6} 15-6 
runes, med- 
itm size... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9} 13-1] 19-2] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 15-7] 13-4] 15-3] 13-9] 12-1] 12-2] 12-8] 12-1] 11-6 
ugar, granula- 

ae Ee 4 « | 94.6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 32-4] 49-2] 64-0} 39-2] 36-0] 31-6] 30-8] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8} 32-0} 26-0] 25-2} 24-8 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-8| 22-6] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 15-0] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 12-0) 15-6) 12-6] 12-2] 12-2 
Tea, black.....| } “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-8} 15-6] 15-7] 13-6]§14-8]§18-0|S17-7|§17-6)§14-5]§13-2]§10-8/§13-21§13-0/§13-1 
Tea, green.....] ¢ “ | 8-7} 8-71 9-3| 9-3] 9-8} 15-0] 16-5] 15-0]§14-8]§18-0]§17-7]§17-6]§14-5]§13-2]§10-8/§13-2/§13-0/§13-1 
Coffee.........| 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 13-6) 11-5] 9-9) 9-6] 9-3] 9-2 
Potatoes.......{ 4 bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 31-7] 64-0] 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 64-0] 42-0) 73-8] 44-7] 23-1] 36-6) 25-2} 36-6] 36-1 
Weneeard. Meat) heer Pt “Blo 8h ON P01) 9) POR) OF 10h 2-OF° 1,0) OF OKI OER OP Oe 2o 
All Foods.....]...... 5.48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96/13-65/15-32/11-09]410-29|11-01/11-28/11-75|10-25] 7-82] 7-27] 7-58] 7-93] 8-04 





: c. CAL eG: Coun Gy (oe C: Coic: G. Garin Gakon G. Uiames : 
Starch,laundry| 41b.} 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-8} 4-8) 4-3) 4-0) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1] 4-0) 3-9) 3-9] 3-8 3:8] 3-8 





























CLEC. ges say. Mg ton] 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-0) 78-4)127-2)109-7/115-6/105-1)101-6) 101-1 100-9}100-9} 94-2} 94-6) 91-1] 92-3 
Coal, bitumin- 

OBS: acs sce « « | 37.7] 39.3] 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 65-1] 62-8} 63-0] 62-8} 60-8} 58-0} 58-5) 58-4) 58-6 
Wood, hard....|“« ed.} 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-6] 79-0) 87-0] 81-7) 79-1) 75-7 75-0] 76-0] 75-6} 70-2} 59-6} 60-8} 60-8) 60-4 
Wood, soft.....] “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6) 31-4) 57-3) 67-4) 61-1 59-2) 55-9] 55-3] 54-3] 54-4] 52-0] 45-5) 46-0] 45-1) 45-1 
Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-7} 27-8} 39-9 31-6} 31-0] 31-5] 31-0} 31-0) 380-7) 27-7) 27-7) 27-6) 27-3) 27 
Fuel and eee ee ee ey ae ae ae ee ek ee 

Met aed) doy: 5 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-99] 3-@8] 4-15] 3-57) 3-62] 3-33) 3-26) 3-25) 3-24) 3-12 2-85| 2-88) 2-83] 2-83 

Peg ae el ae a DO PR ES ae A (2h ee ee oe 30D 
BORLA. i: 2 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-38] 4-85) 6-62) 6-81) 6-94 §-85| $94) 6-98} 7-07] 6-85] 5-57) 5-54) 5-68) 5-63 
SEG ee Te a a nia 8 
ttTotals.......]......] 9-37/10-50/12-79]14-02)14-36/22-61)26-13)21- 66/20 -89 21-24 i ee be 20-60/17-S1)15-72/16- 03/16 -42/16-54 


\ ET 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 






$ $ % % $ $ 5 $ | 3 o by > | 9 bs 
Nova Scotia......... 561 5°33 6's 7°29 7-84113-87/15-75/11-23 10-40(11-12 11-20]11-73}10-61] 8-35) 7-43 7-72) 8-07) 8-23 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81| 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-89]12-02]13-17} 9-86) 9-27/10-07}10-05)10-72 9-87] 7-79] 7-23) 7-54) 7-56) 7-74 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-831 6-55| 7-04 7-72/13-52]15-16/11-24/10-29]11-07]11-07)/11-50}10- 45 8-19] 7-50) 7-82) 8-06) 8-24 
QUeHEG. mee sale. ste ales 5-151 5-64 6-33] 6-87] 7-44/13-16]14-45/10-59] 9-84]10- 18) 10-50)10-83) 9-53 7-19] 6-61) 6-97] 7-27] 7-40 
Ontario. teres. ts 93 5-011 5-601 6-501 7-20] 7-72/13-61/15-24]10-97/10- 19] 11-13) 11-31}11- 74 10-22] 7-80) 7-27 7-62] 8-05) 8-14 
Manitobaeeree owe 2.3 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-15]13-05|15-26]10-83] 9-74]10-25}10-94)11-54 9-62) 7-30] 6-83) 7-22 7-48 7-65 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-25} 9-02]13-70|15-36]10-89] 9-91]10-95]11-34)11-85 9-84] 7-37] 6-87 7-24 7-48 7-55 
Alberta fy seeecen a9 6-02] 6-50] 8-00! 8-33] 8-51]/13-51]15-43/10-81] 9-99] 10-83]11-39)11-97 10-04] 7-42] 7-11] 7-42 7-53 7-66 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31]14-19]16-58)12-28)11-65)11-91 12-41]13-06]11-24| 8-66] 8-21] 8-30] 8-72} 8-82 


 rrrr—SC ed 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ; j 
+t¢An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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LOCALITY 


per Ib. 







Dominion (average)......... 32.7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-8 
1—Sydney.......+-+++--s- 25:2 
2—New Glasgow Sel is 
BA mbherst-sces. sae se 920 
B= Halifax cs cijeicie vos eres 94 
Be Win GsOtses wicca elelevsietnva 95 
Ge EULO: yee tate stage stesecere, cae caeelanoys 
7—P .E.1—Charlottetown | 22-2 
New Brunswick (average)..| 25-9 
S—Moncton......+-seerse- 91-4 
G- Saint JONMi.. as ciee eels «is 98 
10—Fredericton............ 99-2 
1i—Bathurst ......cseese0- 25 
Quebec (average)..... eras 31-0 
12—Quebet........ ++ eeeeees 91 


13—Three Rivers..........- 
TA SherbroO KO. we sisteniee: ce 
AO Les eck oe steteteraalt sre 


16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-4 
17—St. Johns.......-+++200- 90 
18—Thetford Mines.... 15-6 
petantce A Rs Dogs a 24-6 
FQ EMU ena enieie chasexia sien 92-1 
Ontario aie Jee se netarae 93.4 
2Q1I—Ottawa......seeeeeeees 95 
2—Brockville.......+-++.- 95-7 
23—Kingston.......2eeeeees 23-5 
24—Belleville........-+.++- 18-8 
295—Peterborough.......... 91-1 
26—Oshawa....--secceseees 94.2 
D7 Onan 6 wheteisters! ste 71ers 91 
298—Toronto.....--.ess-e-0+ 26-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-2 
30—St. Catharines... .| 21-8 
31—Hamilton.........++++- 93-4 
32—Brantford.........+.++- 93-5 
B8—Galt.......cccereeeeees 26-9 
34—Guelph.........e++ee+0- 20-6 
35—Kitchener.........++-.- 20:3 
36—Woodstock......-.-+++- 24-5 
37—Stratford........-.+200- 94.6 
38—London.........-++++- 24-2 
39—St. Thomas............ 25-2 
40—Chatham......---+++- 23-6 
41—Windsor.......+++-e+++- 99-5 
42—Sarnia.......eeeeeeecees 23-7 
43—Owen Sound.........+- 92.7 
4—North Bay..........-+- 25 
45—Sudbury.....0.sccceees 92.7 
46—Cobalt.......-++eeeeees 25 
47—Timmins.........+.00+- 26:7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 93 
49—Port Arthur.........-.. 93.2 
50—Fort William........... 26-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-8 
5l—- Winn per. can os sues ees 19-6 
§2—Brandon.........:+++++ 18 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 19-9 
58—Regina.........---eeee 91-4 
54—Prince Albert.........- 19-3 
55—Saskatoon.......+++++ ‘o0| 17-8 
56—Moose Jaw.........+-+- 21-1 
Alberta (average)..........+. 18-8 
57—Medicine Hat.........- 16-5 
58—Drumheller..........-- 18-5 
59—Edmonton.........+++- 17-3 
60—Calgary.......++sseeee- 21-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 20 


British Columbia (average).| 93.3 


68—Nelson......-+-++seee+ 22 

64—Trail.......-. 0s eee e eens 25-3 
65—New Westminster...... 93-8 
§6—Vancouver.....--++eee- 94-8 
67—Victoria......-+-eeeeees 26-1 
68—Nanaimo.......--+++++ 93-1 
69—Prince Rupert........-- 91+5 


a. Price per single quart higher. 


: 4 
r e 
s. =e Re 
om Be | eo 
Ss hm pe oe 
eas 63| 3s 
ja] oD) 2) 
cents |cents |cents |cents | cents 
18-5 12-3 | 10-0 
18-5 2-5 | 10-5 
20-7 14-6 | 12-7 
20 13 10-7 
15 12 7-5 
17:3 13-4 | 11-8 
18 12 10 
20 10 10 
19-5 14-7 | 12-6 
19-7 42-9 | 10-6 
16-5 11-8 9-6 
20-3 14-7 | 11-6 
21-9 13 11-2 
20 12 10 
17-2 11-5 7:5 
17 13-2 7-6 
18-2 12 7-1 
20-1 13:8 9-1 
15 10 7 
15-1 9-3 6-8 
19 13-7 6-7 
15 9-3 6-3 
17-5 10-8 8-4 
18-1 11-7 8-2 
19-5 13-2 | 18-6 
19-6 13-8 9.2 
20 11-2 9-8 
18-7 13:3 9-3 
15-4 11-4 8-1 
17-8 12-6 | 10-3 
19-7 12-2 | 11-4 
16-7 12-5) | 50: 
20-5 13-3: } 12-5 
22-2 14-9 | 10-6 
17-8 12-7 | 9-3 
19-4 13-8 | 12-1 
20-1 13-9 9-9 
22-2 15-6 | 13-4 
18-2 14-1 | 12-2 
17-8 13-3 | 11-5 
21 13-1 9-5 
20-2 14-5 | 12-9 
20-6 13-2 | 10-2 
a 13-3 | 11-4 
10 
8 
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18-9 12-9 | 10- 
19-8 13-9 | 11-2 
Wir 12 9-3 
18 12 10 
20 12-5 | 10-2 
20 13 11 
23-7 15-7 | 11-5 
19-2 12-6 | 9-5 
18-7 12-7 | 10-6 


19-2 12-5 | 10-9 
14-9 11-0} 9:5 
14-7 8-9 
15 12 10 

15-6 9: 8-0 
16-2 10 8-8 
15 9-5 | 8-2 
14-7 9-3} 7-2 
16-6 10-3 | 7:9 
15-9 9-8 | 7-7 
13-7 9 6-5 
16-5 10-5 | 7 

14-4 8:9 | 7 

17-9 10-4} 9-5 
17 10-3 | 8-5 
19-7 12-2 | 11-9 
18 10 12 

18 12 il 

22:3 14-2 | 12 

20-2 12-3 | 12-6 
20-6 12-8 | 13 

a1 13-8 | 13-4 
19 11-7 | 13-2 
18-5 10:7 | 8-2 





b. Price in bulk lower. 


~ 










Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 

Fresh, leg 
roast, per lb. 


cents cents 
13-4 22-9 
10-8 21-3 
10 23 
10 22-3 
ee we eee 3 ae 20 
il 22-3 
Sete haleens sill dey Raies “ote 20 
12 20 
Papen a5 22°38 
11-9 23°53 
Pe Ps aa he age & 22-1 
§-7 24-6 
12-2 23-7 
10-9 18-1 
12-8 16-8 
12 17-4 
i boy 20-1 
7:5 17 
13-5 15-5 
13-3 20-3 
8. 15-2 
9. 20 
10 20-3 
13- 22°8 
13-8 20-4 
14 21-3 
13-1 21-7 
15-3 21-6 
14-7 22-6 
14-7 24 . 
17 23 
15-6 22-9 
17 22-5 
16-2 22-8 
16-7 23-2 
16 23-4 
17-6 24-6 
16-7 20-5 
16-3 22-3 
15 21 
16-6 23°5 
15-7 22-6 
14-6 22-8 
16-6 20-7 
15-7 22-2 
15-8 22-7 
15-3 20 
15 23 
15 25-2 
15-7 26-2 
15-4 23 
13-2 26-2 
14-1 26-5 
12-6 a2°2 
11-1 22-2 
14. [2 2D es or leperaeenrensice 
19-2 22-9 
10 21-9 
9-3 25 
9-7 20-1 
11-6 20-8 
10-8 19-7 
10 18 
12-5 21 
10 19 
11-6 22-5 
9-7 18 
14-0 24-9 
12 24 
12 25 
15 26-3 
13-8 25-2 
14-7 24-1 
15-3 25-8 
16-7 23-7 
12-6 25 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 


Pork 





Salt mess, 
short-cut, 
per lb. 


cents 


ee cer see 


soccer ere 


ee eeeenve 


apayer ef 6 «5k 
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Bacon 
ete} a 
or = 
oh im] 
SE pe ber or 
a3 ad 
ad YQ 
sa | £4 
jaa ~Q 
cents cents 
31-2 34-5 
29-0 32°9 
28-8 31-1 
28-6 32-6 
29-5 35-6 
28-9 33-6 
27 30 
31 34-5 
29-3 33-8 
30-0 33°9 
29-9 33-9 
28-2 32-8 
31-4 34 
30-5 35 
29-4 32°8 
28-5 33 
32-8 34-7 
26-2 30-4 
30 35 
30-2 32-4 
29 30-7 
30 35 
29 32-1 
29-3 31-9 
31-1 34-0 
30-4 33-3 
30 31-6 
29-1 33°6 
32-5 33-8 
28-1 30-7 
29-5 32-8 
31-4 33-4 
33-1 38 
31-1 34-8 
29-4 32-1 
30-2 33-5 
30-9 34 
30-9 34-5 
30-1 33-1 
29-4 31-5 
30 31-5 
29-6 33 
30-2 34 
30-5 34-1 
31-5 35-7 
28-9 31-6 
29-7 33-5 
29-8 30-7 
32-7 36 
31-5 35-3 
32-3 35 
34-2 37-1 
33 35-4 
36-9 39-5 
35-3 37-8 
3a°9 38-9 
32-7 36 
35-1 37-8 
34-4 38-6 
34-6 40 
35-4 40 
34-5 36-9 
33-1 37-3 
30-2 33-7 
31 34 
29-1 32-9 
28-9 32-9 
33-6 35-8 
28-3 33-1 
34-2 BY i) 
36-5 37-5 
32-7 36-4 
35-8 39-8 
33-1 37 
34-1 37-9 
36 39-1 
32 35-4 
33°6 37-1 








Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per Ib. 


ot ee eS | | ee ee | 
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Fish Eggs 

a 7 8 — o ; 
oe = - 2 . 
Q ot "i, a a | ae Bee & ve) ne 
Bg s| 3 | 8 se tll eH, $3 5 
5 “So 6, ; (arts ea a ce) Oh ot oe Aaa 
wos oF. 2 aS 3 8 ioe @ 4 Te} =e-4 Sus wel aoe Po 
fe hea i=) A = « 
Boe | sae| 22 | 2° | 82] af (SeSe] Be | aes [Pogs] £2 a: 

r hy = o 
es /S28| 28 | 3 |28s| 88 [SSS] $8 [gos Bess] ws di 
Som | Ce 3 mo |eala! Fa ja-ae 8.0 o< ak eOMs) ma hy 
es = or) <0) RD Fy oO 4 fy oO = 'é) 
cents | cents 


Cr oe ee ary 
sere weer el ese eco ne 


OOO SATO ole [levehesejelei eis fe eel sieiee oie quecaveveerete (COU Fr Le 8 8§ fis eines cies 


eer ccccefccccscecesp SEU FF 8 LO°D Joceeeace 
ee OO eee fe ee a ery 
ee es es ee ee ce ey 


ee Oe a ec a ey 


see ee ee efe reer ees 


COO NOoPwbhre 


es ary 


eee ee tee esses 1 oe cll ISSA BAB Aah 15 1 28-28] ole, 11 
SE ay! |e AE ES ae | 12 
he Oe | Se ae a ie a 13 
oe gether (SORT PS les | RU pa 14 
28 23 SRE AR Se Le eg ah Nee ee SS gna (a | Sie . 15 
Re: [Lk eee ER Rr tt oe SVE IN de ce . . . 16 
Biel AA Fle ges apg Lt Wo ay fee ea A i 14-7 18-1 41-8 34-1 8 17 
Le LPP Ma nen ey CL c cee, 13-7 15-1 38 31-2 18 
SOE TR ES GRR RE GaN 20-1 17-5 46-2 31-8] 10-11 19 
CCEA LCRA URC ces Bie bl hae a. Ni cee. So 17-5 18 41-1 31-9 20 
25-4 18-3 42.3 34-2 10-7 
MP eee kee, 3 24-7 18-2 45-1 33-8 10 21 
bes Pa Uae eI LS USOC RE <0 | 19-6 17-7 37-5 30 9 22 
eta 20-3 16-9 40-3 34-2 10 23 
20-9 17-8 40-7 37-4 9 24 
21-1 19-3 39- 34-4 10 25 
23-7 18-4 43- 34-4 11b 26 
25-8 18-6 39- 33-8 11 yd 
29-9 18-2 48. 34-6 12 
29-8 18 45 36-4 11 
27-4 30 






wer eree etree cess ete seeeesrete seve eeeteeecseseecef LUD |[erersscvoese 


oer eeeeests ee es ere ts ere ren steeceseceoseisr2esceeeef jjsf Jesesceve 
eoreroectscccocor +f Lb Feoereeeefsrerceseieeevsaee 
Ce ee i ee ee Oe eC ed 
eee seeee 
es oe oe ee oe i er aes 
es Oe oe ce ee ee iC er er ed 


eee rere str ees ee este eee erseetteeseseetcereeseonef LW feoeeeeee 





see ee eee eee whe oo e 
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2 i a 4 Canned Vegetables 
3D eo, 
3) ho = Sa 2. E s a 
pats a a ald ae | 3a | x Bg 
LOCALITY Ak a= = oN | ae 5 hi A 73 § 
Bee Wee e. |282) 2. qo A 8 as oa 
cee te Se cee | ee | eae ae ie ee 3 g | ad 
ao on Qe > B op ae ae + se x 2 
$3 | gs | #8 | 88) 28 | 83 | 88 | £2 | #8 | £8 
oe oo. Sea | Gan om 2a & BS St Ba 
Oo FQ D em aa] fa a H Ay Oo 
sn ae PI a a a ey canals cacpaa lit atwcdn bie 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)........-.-++-++- 20.4 6-Cal 15-0 3.5 5.2 7-8 10-9 16-9 12-1 11-6 
Nova Scotia (average)......-.-+----- 19-7 6-6 15-1 3.9 Bl 9.5 12-5 10-6 12-1 11:3 
1—Sydney........eeeseeeeeeeeees 19-3 7.3 16 aly, 5 6°7 1360 10-2 12-1 11-1 
9—New Glasgow...---+eseeeeeee 18-9 |. 6-6-7 15-5 3.8 5 7.5 14-5 9.9 11-7 10-4 
3—Ambherst vlc of Galea w'eysio Biethwipaie: s 19 oR} 13-5 3.8 5 7.5 ale'7, 10-3 12 10-6 
4—Halifax.......-s+eseserrereeees Det i 42697 15 4 5-3 7.8 13 fest 11-9 11-6 
5—Windsor.....--s+eeeeeseeceeees 19-6 a 16 4 5 AT, 12-5 10-8 12-4 12-4 
G—TTur0....- cece eee etc eee e ees 90-3 6-7 14-4 3-8 5 riatrg 13 Ades 12-2 11-8 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown.......-. 90-4 6c 15-3 3-8 4. 8-2 i3e5 1¢-2 11-4 11-2 
New Brunswick (average)..,....... 19-8 6-9 15-4 3-8 5-1 "1.6 13-4 40-8 11-8 10-9 
8—Moncton......-.-eeeseeereeeees 19-4 7.3 16-2 3.8 5 8-6 14 11-6 12 11-2 
9—Saint John......-+eeeeseeeeeee: 21 6-6-7 17-9 BIT 5.3 74 12-8 10-3 11-4 10-9 
10—Fredericton......-+-+--sssseee- 19-4 6:7 15-3 3.7 3 7 13-9 10-8 12-8 {1-3 
J1—Bathurst..... sees eeeeeeere- 19:5 16-7-7-3 13 3.9 4.9 7°38 13 10-5 iten 10-3 
Quebec (average)......---.--eeeeees 18-9 5-0 13-7 3.9 5A G73 10-9 9.7 41-7 11-0 
12—QuebeC.....-. eee rere cence ences 19:8 | 4-7-5 14-1 3.5 5 6-4 10-6 9-9 10-6 10-5 
18—Three Rivers.....-.-....--+6+- 18-5 |4-7-5-3 13 3.6 4.7 6-2 11-8 9-7 12-2 12-1 
14—Sherbrooke.......sseccesecsees 18-9 4.7 13:3 2.3 5.3 6-4 TW 4 10 12-7 10-8. 
15—Sorel........-seeeeetecereeeees Soria eeree = 15 241 ix 5.8 9-9 9-6 12 12-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe............-05+- 19-5 4.7 1387 Bigs) 5-5 Vos 10-9 9-6 {Sf 10-4 
17—St. Johns.......+eeeeerereeesee 18 4.7 3.6 3440) 5 5-4 10 9-9 10-9 10-4 
18—Thetford Mines...........-.+-- 18 Aang 1853 3.8 5 5-2 11-2 9.4 117, 10-1 
19—Montreal........-+-+2--e+---+- 10-2} 4°76 14-4 307 5-1 74 10-2 9-6 11-1 10-8 
20—Hull......... sence cess sere reese Levee 725; 3 12-8 3-6 5-1 6-4 11:5 9-6 10:7 idee 
Ontario (average)......-.....-++-05- 19-9 5-8 14-5 3-1 5:0 8-6 11-6 10-2 11-5 10-9 
21—Ottawa.......ceceeeeeeeeeees » 18-3 | 6-6-7 14 3°7 4-9 8-1 10-8 9-8 10-9 11-1 
22—Brockville.......+++sseeeeerees 17-5 6 11-8 3-5 4.9 8-2 11-9 9-56 1te2 10-1 
283—Kingston.......+++ssseeeeeeee. 17-8 5-3 13-2 3°3 4-8 8-1 10-3 9-7 10-8 10-2 
24 Bellevilleiie. .iceivis ve ec. tees cates 19-4 4-7 14-3 2-9 4-9 7-4 10:5 $-9 10-6 LOSE 
25—Peterborough...........s+ee0e+ 18-2 |5-3-6-7 15-5 3 4-8 9 il 9-6 11-2 10-7 
26—Oshawa....-+-eeeeeeserereeres 20-9 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3 5 8:3 11 9-7 11 10-7 
QV —— Orillia suai teres sels lee etale retain. « 22 5-3b} = 15-5 3 4.9 9 11-1 10-4 11-7 10-9 
28—Toronto.....-.eeeeeeereeceeees 23-3 |5-3-6-7 16 3°3 5-1 8-8 10-2 10-1 11-1 10-6 
29—Niagara Falls.............-++.- 20-5 |5-3-6°7 15-9 3 5 8-4 10-4 10-1 11-4 11-2 
30—St. Catharines...........+-++++ 90-2 15-3-6-7 15-4 9.9 Ae7 8-5 11-2 9-7 10-9 10-5 
B1—=—-Paritl Con see's (< biiib oh 8 ob ole aretenters 24-4 |5-3-6-7 15-3 2-9 5-1 8-3 9-8 10-2 10-2 10-1 
G2 DTAntlOLrd sa se apis le slele ae ss a teen 20-9 | 6-6-7 15-2 2-8 J) 5 9-6 10-4 10-1 10-5 10-5 
SSR alte ese ec wicg te elole les ele dietente 20:7 | 6-6-7 15-5 2-7 4-7 9-2 10-9 10-8 11-4 10-8 
34—Guelph......+-ssee eee e cece eens 20-4 | 5-3-6 14-5 2-7 4-8 9-5 10-9 10-3 12-1 Lixt 
35—Kitchener.....-+sseseeees fans 20-8 | 5-3-6 14-3 2-8 5-1 8-7 10-5 9-9 10-9 10-8 
36—Woodstock.........-.seeeeeees 18-7 |4-7-5-3 12:7 2-6 4-5 9 9-7 10 11-4 11-4 
ST—SUratlOLd sence Wee sale oles ole eltais 18-7 | 5-3-6 15-6 2-7 5 9-2 11-3 10-1 11 10-7 
BS —WONGONs: aalsjsiaete fer se oh ote tele s 19-6 | 5-3-6 16 2-8 4.8 8-4 10:7 10-2 11-7 10-6 
89—St. Thomas... 2.50... eeu 19-8 |4-7-5-3 14-7 2-8 5-2 9-3 11-9 10-5 11-5 10-9 
40—Chatham........++-sseeereeeee 19 4.7 15-6 3-1 4-8 8-3 10-8 10-5 12-1 12 
41—Windsor TU slatale atater stam «ele tarwuereratnds 19-4 15-3-6-7 14 2-9 4-8 7-6 9-6 10-2 10-8 11,1 
APR APTI tics el apsl tele eee ee ote ale sapeeis 19-3 |4-7-5-3 15-8 OA 5 8-7 11-7 10-6 12-2 10-8 
43—Owen Sound...........0s.eeeee 19-4 6 14-8 2-7 4-6 8-4 12 9-8 11-8 9-8 
AS—- North! Bayne ceteris |b elevates 21-7 Bae ie es eee. 3-9 5-7 9-1 12-7 11-7 12-5 12-5 
A5—Sudbury.......s0sseeeeeeeeeees 18-1 6 13 3-9 5-6 8-1 12-8 10 12-9 10-9 
46—Cobalt..........sseeee eee eeees 20 Gade a. 4-1 5-7 8-5 Ano? 12-2 12-2 12-2 
47—Timmins...... Gra earn We es 19-9 5-6 11-9 3-7 6 8-9 10-7 11-1 12-3 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-2 |5-3-6-7 12-2 3°2 5 7:5 12 10 12-8 11-4 
49—Port Arthur.......-..+.se.+05- 19-7 |5-3-6-7 15-9 3°8 5:3 8-7 10-5 10-2 11-6 10-8 
50—Fort William, o. 2 «6. .!.. bas vier « 20-3 |5-3-6-7 14 3-8 5-6 8-1 10-5 10-5 12-2 11-5 
Manitoba (average).............+0.- 22:5 6-1 15-1 37 5:6 9-5 10-9 11-8 13-6 12-9 
51—Winnipeg 2... oo. eee teas 22-6 | 5-6-7 15-2 3-6 5-5 9-1 10-1 11-6 12-9 12-6 
62-- Brando... vesasmer 2 6b ets ves 22-4 |5-3-6-2 15 3-8 5:6 9-9 11-6 12 14-2 13-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-6 5:6 13-7 3°79 5-4 8-8 10-4 12-9 13-8 13-8 
BS Regine iain lsat ees tele atatels 20-6 |5-6-6-4 15 a0 5-4 8-4 10 13 13-6 13-6 
54—Prince Albert...........eeeee: 22 4-8 13-5 3-8 5-4 7:7 11 13 14-7 14-5 
65—Saskatoon.)...6....0..snecseee 19-4 5:3 12-5 3:6 5-4 9-3 10 12-6 13-2 13-1 
56—Moose Jaw........seesseseesee- 20-4 (2200S Sea 3-6 5-2 9-8 10-4 12-9 13-7 14-1 
Alberta (average)..............0.06- 22:3 6-3 17-9 3-6 5:8 7:5 10-5 12-7 13-7 13-7 
57—Medicine Hat...........0-+---- DOG a | sates ks 15 3°7 5-9 8 10-3 12-6 13 13-4 
68—Drumbeller...........2+----e- 22-5 Chit et ss eee 3°7 6-2 6-1 11-2 13 14-5 14 
59— Edmonton... 22.50.3260 +. seee 20-5 |5-3-6-7 16-4 3-7 5-9 7:4 10-1 12-4 13-4 13-4 
C0 — Cal Cany.. i. -se + sles n seit ele sive 22-3 5-6 20 3°3 5:6 7-2 9-6 12-9 13-7 13-3 
61—Lethbridge:.s.)...2-. 223.650 24 6-7 20 3-4 5-6 8-6 11-2 12-6 14 14-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 23°6 7:5 17-9 4-1 5-9 6-4 8-2 12-4 12-8 12-9 
62—Fernie,.........seceeeeseeeees D5 ba | eentrere| stags 4 5-8 7:2 10-2 13-5 14-4 14-2 
68— Nelson: 23). steue cece nce elies 22-8 8-3 19 4-5 6 7:3 8-7 12-1 12-8 13-4 
G4 Lrall Syas gee pistes nese «lejeleisisie 21 8 15 4 6 a 8 12-7 13-7 13-7 
65— New Westminster.............- 22-4 | 6-7-5 18-3 3°9 5:9 5-7 7:7 12-1 12-4 12-2 
66—Vancouver........0-++--2-s000- 25-1 | PO=i20 18 3°9 5-8 6-1 8-1 11:5 11-7 11-5 
67—Victoria.......6e. cece e eee ees 24-1 7-5 19-1 4-1 5-9 6-1 7:5 12-1 11-8 11-9 
68—Nanaimo..... te AG COBR Le aoe 24-3 Goa Receimeicr 4-] 6-5 5:7 8 11-7 12-7 12-7 
69—Prince Rupert............-.+.. OB eh | Le a-Ow so) | lise state 4-3 5:5 6-2 7:7 13-2 12-7 13-4 


a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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i, Potatoes Apples S 
: . PEA: ee” . e 
s | Eg Bey ie elbeee (eee | Stole Be || each vee : 
Ra a a} ao | $2 /1e3¢ 8 3 o8 =o oe 
a Ds ° 3 2, ® oo 2 ay Ss Oy, hE, 
Bae hee: Re) mel 83 ae Hg eS 2 22 Babs Be ee 
= = ol - N ~~ ee ae —_ 
ga | #3 | s ey] ped Saul eer (ee S| 5 4 cx 3% a ao 
oO (o} i>) Sol as arn aN D2 ae q ah Sa fe r=] R 
SSA] 2 be i $ 8 £9 Ba | aoc 4 € 6. aa @ a 82 
mA fo) Ay om fy c Ay a o s oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-3 3-4] 1-683 22-0 19-3 15-6 11-6 16-4 15-3 60-5 20-8 55-7 42-8 
5:3 3-8 | 1-003 20-1 17-3 15-1 11-5 15-9 15-5 55:7 20-3 56:5 42-4 
4-8 3-8 | 1-077 7) eee eee 15-3 11-7 15-2 Ud Pale Ge 1028 tele tes o a 38-5] 1 
5-4 3-4 997 19-2 ae ae ap 12 15-4 14-8 59 20-8 60 43-2] 2 
5-3 4-5 80 15-3 14-5 16 10-9 15-4 S80 foc ee 19-6 50 39 3 
5-6 4 1-103 22-5 NT bal. dbce. 12 18 Te am a ae Py Wea PU rate ee WA Tee wah 4 
5-6 3-1] 1-15 24 17-5 15 11 16 15-7 49 21 56-5 47 5 
5-2 4 892 18-3 22 13-9 11-5 15-4 15-8 59 19-7 59-5 44-416 
5-2 3-3 136 18 14-2 15 12-9 15-2 15 50 BO ila haere seat 44-217 
5-3 3-6 895 20-8 17-8 13-4 11-9 15-1 14-4 60-0 19-6 58-0 46-2 
5-3 3-3 916 18-8 14-6 14 11-5 15-6 1 8 PSE RP 21-7 55 49-8 | 8 
5-7 4.4 99 20-6 21-6 13-5 12-3 14-6 BSG ill Qs cee 20 60 41-719 
5-3 3-2 887 23-8 20 13-5 12-9 15 Pat ate ae 18-7 59 45 110 
4-9 3-5 787 20 15 12-5 10-7 15-2 15 60 15h Mel rs aia. 48-3 |11 
5-1 4-6 961 18-9 22-6 14-0 11-8 16-3 14-6 59-4 21-1 59-6 42-5 
5 4-4] 1-066 20-9 18-3 12-9 12-2 16-6 14-8 61-3 22-2 64-3 43-5 112 
5-5 5-1] 1-041 19-5 21-2 15-5 12-4 15-3 14-8 49 21-3 49 42-3 113 
4-9 4-7 | 1-009 20-7 25-9 14-8 12-6 16-6 15 56-7 24-2 61 43-3 |14 
5 4-2 826 165451) ess): 14-5 11-4 16-8 13-4 50 SO: A Wil scot lls 42 a5 
5 4-7 934 16-6 22-5 14-3 12-7 16-3 14-2 50 20-2 58-5 42-4 116 
5 5 735 16 25 13-7 11-1 17-8 14-6 575 19-7 60 Atty 
4-9 4-5] 1-08 7p yf ie ae meee 13-5 10-3 16 13-2 60 Ck We ht cian) 6 47118 
5-4 3-9 -983 18-5 26-8 | ° 14:3 11-6 16-1 13-9 85 20-5 59-2 40-2 |19 
5-2 4-8 971 19-1 18-8 12-8 11-6 14-9 17-2 65 19-7 65 40-5 |20 
5-0 3-2 | 1-208 24-9 19-2 15-9 11-7 16-7 15-6 59-5 20-1 57-2 41-3 
4-9 4-7 | 1-04 21-2 20-7 13-5 11-7 15-8 15-7 54 20-1 62- 40-5 121 
5 3-7] 1-062 21-7 DG SOE aah 9-3 16 PAST ED eT a 21-2 62- 42-4 |99 
5 3-7 | 1-214 22-5 Tree Mey gee 11-8 16 15 54-7 18-9 59- 40-6 |23 
5-2 3-9 | 1-356 25-2 nO, PECL e me 13-2 16-4 15-2 59 19 54 40-2 124 
5 2-7) 1-253 24-4 eG ae 11-9 15-8 15-4 61 19-3 56- 39-6 125 
5 2-7 | 1-294 25-7 Tes Te Oi 12-2 17 15 69 21-8 63 42-6 196 
4-8 3-31 1-242 24-3 18-5 15 11-4 16-7 15 59-5 20 57 42 197 
5-2 3-3 | 1-215 23-6 ha) Bee aes 11 10-3 15+5 63°5 19-2 59. 41-4 l98 
5-9 2-8] 1-35 26-1 9 ae SR 11-1 17 “2g Eee 19-1 62 44.2 199 
5-6 2-9] 1-339 25-8 at ok Ges 11 16-8 15-7 65 19-2 50 40-3 130 
5 3-3 | 1-209 23-7 BO. Bul Qh ow, 11-3 16-8 AN. ee 18-6 57- 40-8 131 
4-6 2-9 | 1-244 24-4 17-1 12-5 12-8 16-7 14-8 55 18-9 47- 38-4 139 
4-4 2-5 | 1-275 27-1 Tt a ae es 11-7 16-5 ce) It ae Se ae 21-6 60 39-7 133 
5-1 3-2] 1-255 25-9 Tee ok Sees 11 17-8 By ticd |. ccds « 20-7 59 40-7 134 
4-9 2-71 1-219 25-6 NS But scheme 12-2 16-3 15-3 47 19-2 65 39-6 135 
5 2-2] 1-18 24-5 Vi aS eae 12-5 15-2 RS et Ee Be 10) ke eee 39 «136 
4-9 2-71 1-26 24-5 Ge Bal teak io ke 11-3 17-1 AIS SE Te 19-7 60 40-3 137 
4-8 2-51 1-10 22-1 38 ae ee 11-6 15-8 15 53 20-4 54- 39-9 |38 
5 3-1] 1-225 23-5 eae) ee ees 12-1 16-7 14-9 50 21-8 50 40-4 139 
4-3 2-9} 1-192 24.3 iy HT a ea 12 16-8 15-8 55 19-8 58 39-2 140 
4-7 2-4] 1-18 21-2 he ee es 10-4 16-1 15) aloe datas 74 a CRE Ss 40-3 141 
5 3-1] 1-143 21-2 Ce eee ee 10-7 17-2 Ph Oe ee ae Pe B04 F.cAanek oes 38-4 149 
4-3 2-6| 1-14 ZNO steaks Oe ae eee a 10-4 17-2 157 shay. oaoe. alg Dam gh hd 8 38-8 143 
4-7 3-3 | 1-283 28-3 22-5 18 12-8 18 18-3 67 22 54 44-7 144 
5-1 3-8] 1-291 25-4 23 16 12-3 16-7 17 67-6 20-5 56-8 44 45 
5-6 3-8 | 1-217 25 20 20 12-5 18-7 15-7 63-7 20 57-5 46-2 146 
5-4 4-4| 1-22 26 35 16-2 13-3 16-7 17-3 69-1 20-6 60 44.1 147 
5 $-3 1. 1-91 24-3 18 19 10 16-5 15 59-5 18-5 59 46 148 
5-2 3-3 | 1-035 21-5 25-5 15-6 12-4 16-7 17-9 57-9 23 49-9 42-4 |49 
5-4 3-1] 1-003 20 15 13-5 11-7 16-9 17-7 59-1 21-2 51-1 43-1 150 
5-7 2-6 541 ABB. ck ake 14-0 11-5 17-1 15-9 62-4 21-1 50-5 43-4 
5-6 2-5 522 a Rae Ses 13 11 16-5 15-2 56-7 19-1 46-6 42151 
5-8 2-6 56 hh © en eres 15 11-9 17-6 16-5 68 93-1 54-4 44-7 159 
6-1 3-1 739 ae a? 17-1 11-4 16-7 15-9 65-7 22-4 54-3 48-0 
6 2-9 748 eet A aes 17-7 11-8 18-8 16 69 21-9 51-9 46-8 153 
6-7 3-3 75 Et ek errs 17 11 18-2 16-3 65-7 23-7 56 48-2 154 
6 2-8 80 15. °QiH cc ct aieas 16-7 11-2 15-1 15-5 67 20-8 54-7 46-4 155 
5-5 3-2 658 ae ee eee Rae oes 11-6 14-7 15-8 61 23 54-7 50-4 156 
6-0 2-9 924 POE: . sk 88: 15-3 11-7 17-2 15-9 64-7 22-8 53-3 45-5 
5-8 2-1 | 1-03 AOE ge eee 16-7 11-8 17-9 16-7 64-4 24-2 55-8 45-3 157 
5-7 3-2 95 Tee Se Rae 13 11 15-8 15-6 66-2 23 55 - 46-2 158 
6-1 3-3 938 Uy) ee ae 16-1 12-3 17-5 16 62:7 22-6 51:8 45-1 159 
5-6 3-2 92 Zo RE gee ae erat 10-9 16-5 15-2 64-7 20:7 50-2 45 160 
5:8 2-5 78 TACT SS SRR ea Se 12-4 18-2 15-8 65:6 23-4 53:7 45-7 161 
6-1 3-3 | 1-358 7 © oe ee 19-4 10-9 16-1 14:3 61-6 21-5 50-1 48 
6-4 3 1-15 Tae OR SEE 16-7 12 il 15 66:7 22-3 60 -7 162 
7-2 3-4] 1-55 2a Ne es 20 10-8 16-9 14-5 65 24-3 52-5 47-5 163 
7 3 1-51 20% ae ee ieee Bear 11-7 17-3 15-7 61 24 51 46-7 164 
y 13-3 56-7 21-1 45 38-6 |65 
5-5 2-9 | 1-06 24-3 | 16-5 10 15-4 
eke ‘ ; 2 59-6 19-7 46-3 38-5 166 
5-3 2-9} 1-22 Tae *| A ae a ee 11-1 15-1 14 
5-5 3-1| 1-32 TES al ees ae 10-6] 15-3] 13 58-5 19-8 47 42-5 167 
6 3-8 | 1-35 Toe ea ee 25 10 14-3| 13-7 63 19-7 50 39 68 
5-7 4-3 1-70 2s pees eee 19 10-7 17-4 15 62-5 21-2 48-7 43-7 169 
RRL PE ci) ial SR) EU Se ee ee nce ann a aie 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Sugar z - 3 
Sug 2 3 £ 2 3 : F : 
+? i af} -Q = % 
Ee gy eenlea| Bag eo Pel be gs 
. 3 S Vses| Sel ig og a ae $x 
ae) d ee a2 als 8 S re} &F 
LOCALITY 8 a ee ese]! Sol ised Boe Sa oe ss a 
SO] sO] -2 | so] -fu] eM | gs 78 2 7 83 3808 
3 co— o=— se a> Sy Oe AS = a- em > 
Syl Ser ee le sicas| So lisg) a2 as ES c3 | 3295 
Ba} ech] 5a] $a/556 eX | Sh] oe | 8 | 28 | ge | geaa 
6 | pa hOraee TO iS Bi Ay 6) A B < 
cents | cents} cents} cents| cents} cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 6-1 | 36-6 | 52-3 | 20-1 13-9 2:8 41-2 49-0 11-5 4-8 14-760b 
Nova Scotia (average)......1 6-4] 6-1 | 42-1 | 49-2 | 18-3 9-8] 3-0 39-9 38-8 12-2 5-0 14-500 
Te-—Sydney. +o fetae nese 6-5 6-1] 41-4 | 47-7 | 18-4 TEAST eos) 43-9 50-4 12-1 4s Qiilak. temas tate 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 5-9 | 41-3 | 47-8 | 17-9 Se7 1 nS 43-2 35-4 12-7 BQ Noe, Nata mae tare 
3—Amherst......-+.000- 6-5 6-1 | 48-3 | 49 16 9-1], 2-7 35 36-2 11-2 Cet eee ees Gok Ae 
A—Hahias, ve escs cate e 6-2} 6-1] 45 YRS Ie eae eu 10 SIOY | Fees evciess| RNS areas 13 5 14-50 
5—Windsor.........eee0: 6-21 6 40 47-5 | 21-2 9-3 | 2-4 40 37-5 12-2 EEG bens GRR ae ae 
6—Truro he ees ob es 6-6 | 6:3 | 41-6 | 48-6 | 18 9-8} 3-2 37-5 34-3 11-7 rte Bla Make eee ae 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown} 5-9] 5-5 | 43-0 | 49-2 | 16-8 14-7 | 2-79 43-0 36-7 13-0 4-9 13-400 
New Srunswick (average)| 6-3 | 6-2] 40-8 | 48-9 | 18-1 10-2 | 2-8 40-8 37-2 11-8 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton............-- 6-1 6 42-8 | 48-9 | 19-8 9-9 3 43 39 13 4-8 
9—Saint John.) ......... 6-1 6 39-6 | 46-3 | 16-7 9-7} 2-6 41-3 38 11-8 5-3 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6:5 | 6-4 | 42-6] 46-6] 16 1H 2-6 38-8 34-4 11-5 HO Wl BS aN BRR Ss coe 
ti—Bathurst). 2%... 38. ts 6-4 6-2 | 38 50 20 1031) 1 2-9 40 37-5 11 Title | Es eS Fo as. es 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 34-2 | 52-4 | 20-9 13:0 | 2-8 42.2 50-3 10-5 4-6 13-804 
12—Quebec...........006 6 5-8 | 34 59-1] 21 15-3 | 2-9 37-3 57-3 10-3 4-3 13-50 
13—Three Rivers.........| 5:9 | 5-7 | 34-7 | 56-3 | 22-5 14-2] 3-3 47-1 46 11 4-5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-7 1 5-6 | 32-1} 57 20-3 12-1 2-8 43-4 50-1 11-2 4-7 |14-50-15-00 
1O-—Sorel. Cet vss alslade es 5-9 | 5-5 | 37-2 | 49-14} 21-3 10-5} 2-6 39 47-5 10-5 5 12-50-13-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........} 5:9] 5-8 | 35-5 | 44-2 | 20 14-2} 2-9 40-8 52-5 10-5 6 12-75 
17—St. Johns ee. os. eles 5-81 5-6] 33-2 | 49-6 | 16-6 12-4] 2-6 44 55 10 418) Nosbe cs ehaeree 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 5-8 | 5-6] 34 49-8 | 23-7 13-74 2-8 42 48 10 4M Ce pie aaa 
19—Montreal............. 5-7] 5-5} 36-8 | 54-1} 21 13-3 | 2-6], 45-6 50 10-2 4-6 |13-50-13-75 
PAV ol Rae Cyne Se as 6 5-9 | 35-2 | 52-8 | 21-9 11-6} 2-9 49-8 46 10-7 4-5 |15-00-15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-0] 6-0] 37-2 | 56-2 | 19-8 12- 2-6 40-2 48-9 10-6 4-8 14-6277 
21—Ottawa........eeeee. 5-9 | 5-9 | 34-3 | 58 19-8 12-5] 2-6 49-9 52 10-1 4-9 |15-00-15-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-8 | 5-8 | 36-6 | 55-3 | 21-5 9-7] 2-6 38-7 50 10-5 4-5 14-00 
23—Kingston...........-. 5-8 | 5-6} 32-9 | 49-4 | 18-4 11-1 2-7 40 46-7 10-1 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 5-9} 5-9 | 37-9 | 54 18-8 11-5 | 2-6 38-9 46 10-3 5 13 -00-13-25 
25—Peterborough........ 5-9 | 5-8] 40-1 | 54-6] 19 13-4] 2-9 42-1 47-5 10-5 5-1 |15-25-15-50 
26—Oshawa.......20es00. 5-9 | 5-8 | 40-2 | 57-2 | 21-7 11-4 2-7 43 53:3 11 5 14-00 
Qi— Orillia Pee ass Haale 5-7] 5-71 36-5 | 53-5 | 19-9 10-2] 2-9 39-5 45-7 10 4-9 15-00 
28—Toronto........00000- 5-8] 5-8] 41-3 | 57-7 | 18-7 11-4 2-4 42-7 43-7 10 4-7 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8] 5-8 | 37 56-3 | 21-3 11-7] 2-4 40-8 53-3 10 4-5 |13-50-13- 75g 
30—St. Catharines...... 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-4 | 59-2 | 20-2 11-5] 2-6 41-3 45 10-8 4-7 13 -50g 
81—Hamilton............ 5-7] 5-6] 40-8 | 53-8 | 19-3 10-6} 2-3 37-6 47-5 10 4-4 13-50 
32—Brantford...........- 6 5-9 | 39-6 | 55-9 | 19-6 11 2-7 40-2 47-8 10-2 5-2 |14-25-14-50 
B3-—Galt ig. e seas ches fees 5-8 | 5-614 32-4 | 50-2] 18-3 11-6] 2-6 40 55-1 10:8 5-1 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph.........0...0. 5-8 | 5-8 | 36-1] 54-9 | 18-9 10-2) 2-3 42-2 48 10-2 4-8 |14-25-14-80 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-9 | 31-7 | 56-8 | 18-7 10-4] 2-5 39-8 45 10-1 4 15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-3 | 6-3 | 38-2 | 55-7 | 19 9-7 | 2-6 36-2 49 10-7 5 14-00 
87—Stratford........e.e0: 6-3 6-3 | 39-4 | 57-5 | 19 11 2-5 42-8 50 10-9 5-5 14-50 
88—London.......ceecee- 6 6 40-6 | 56-3 | 17-5 11-8] 2-4 37-9 44.7 10-2 4-4 15-00 
89—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 6:3 | 38-7 | 56-4 | 18-3 11-1] 2-7 42-1 52 10-4 5-2 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham.......-.... 6-1 6-1 | 36-4 | 56-7 | 20-3 12 2:5 38-3 46-7 10 4-7 14-50 
41—Windsor......-see.e0- 5-8} 5-7] 31-8 | 53-9 | 16-9 11-2] 2-1 40 56-5 9-9 4-3 |13-00-14-50 
42—Sarnia.........ee.e0- 6-1 6 35-6 | 53-8 | 16-7 11-4] 2-5 35-8 41 10-5 5-4 15-25 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-6] 5:2] 40-9 | 60-2 | 17-7 10 2-4 38-7 45 10 4-5 }15-00-15-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-3 | 6-3 | 41-7 | 62-6 | 23 16 2-9 46-7 58 12-7 4 16-50 
45—Sudbury......csseee> 6-4 6:3 | 36-5 | 60-7 | 24 15-8 | 2-6 40-7 53-3 13-7 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt.......-eese0-. 7-1 6-9 | 36-2 | 60 22-5 15 2-8 34-5 45 11-5 HMA PRB Shorea 
47—Timmins...........6- 6-7 | 6-4 | 32-7 | 60-5 § 18-9 15-3 | 3 ama) HOP re eames Wires ae, 2 4-6 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... 6 Gee lee 55 20 15 2-5 BOM lasretl we cs 10-5 4-4 14-50 
49—Port Arthur..... eceee] 6-2] 6-1] 86-7 | 55-2 | 22-7 15-8 | 2-8 40 50 11-1 5 14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-6] 6:5 | 38-1 | 54-9 | 23-3 15-3] 2-6 38-9 51 11-8 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-8 | 48-5 | 20-7 14:6 | 2-8 36-7 54-1 12-5 6-0 20-000 
61—Winnipeg............. 6-8} 6-7] 32 47-3 | 19-7 13-2} 2-7 37 56-5 11-4 5-9 18-50 
62—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6:7 | 35-5 | 49-7 | 21-6 14-7} 2-9 36-4 51-7 13-5 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...} 6-8 | 7-1 | 32-8 | 50-5 | 20-4 18-6 | 3-3 41-2 55-0 14-3 O53 Ee Seas ee 
68—Regina.............0. 6-2} 7-5 | 31-1] 49-7 | 19-4 16-4a} 3 42-8 60 14-5 ce ee seem Boe 
BoP rnes Albert........ 7 6-7 | 30-7 | 50 22-2 20-3a] 3-6 43-3 50 14 lie eas ohio eee 
65—Saskatoon..........0- 7 7-2 | 33-1 | 50-9 | 18-3 18-7aj 2-8 38-6 55 14-3 Ds Qube delta vedere 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-1 7-1 | 36-2 | 51-5 | 21-7 19a 3-8 CUES Pe Bi | (eBid Bs ep See ee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-9 | 33-5 | 47-3 | 20-3 17-9 | 3-2 37-2 54-6 14:3 yal toes Stee eee 
67—Medicine Hat........ 7:3 | 6-9 | 30-3 | 48-3 | 20-3 21-6a] 2-9 B80) [asthe ote 15 4-6 
58—Drumbheller.......... 71 7 32-5 | 46-9 | 19-6 18-8a] 3:3 33-7 60 15 De Oa chleyts Skea 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8] 7 36-5 | 49-7 | 22-5 16-7al 3-3 39-2 49 13-8 5 Z 
60—Calgary............0- 6-2} 6-5 | 32 46-7 | 19-6 15-8a] 3-1 35 57-5 12-5 4-4 Zz 
61—Lethbridge........... 66] 7 31-4 | 45 19-6 17a 3:2 39-7 52 15 Be Guidc cehion sects 
British Columbia (average)| 6-4 6-1 | 34-8 | 47-1 | 22-1 21-5 | 3-6 47-9 66-1 12-2 ASF sce hiwe setae 
62=—Hernie.s. caves cs cte deer 7-6] 7-2] 38-7 | 50 24-3 20a, 3-6 pO al (Penis 8 eee 13-7 A Grd scene Meletetote 
63—Nelson..........-000- 6-9} 6:6] 35 50 20-7 26:7al 3-2 42-5 57-5 13 Sr ha Bae: Are era 
64——Traile 5.icteewins wigh'e's 7:3 6-5 | 37-5 | 46-7 | 20 24-5al 3 41-5 50 14 4.0 |S elsadeee 
65— New Westminster....] 5-7] 5-6 | 30-6 | 44-1 | 18-9 20a, 2-8 44.2 60 11-5 ja Ul Pe Anbar Ono 
66—Vancouver........... 5-9 | 5-6 | 32-2 | 45-2 | 20-6 18-3a} 2-8 55 60 10-3 Bit | eaxhiseweatecas 
67—Victoria.........0000. 6-3 | 5-9 | 37-6 | 44-8 | 22 20-3a] 2-8 47-5 55 10-4 Bibolicetetesntats 
68—Nanaimo...........-- 5-8! 6 33-3 | 45-3 | 24-2 0a 2-8 50 DO Sie eps See SAG! Reis tatocoooe 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-9 | 5-7 | 33-7 | 50-7 | 25 22-5al 3 60 60 12D Ew chiate ate Pawtelelete See crere 





a Vinega; sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b For prices of Weish coal see text. c Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1935 































































Wood 
_: e Rent 
8 “| 3 ait 
g 8 = @Q 8 5) S Si 
g S 3, By ol : 2 = SI 9: 2 Six-roomed 
ge 5 gv ies wD eel nist o =| Six-roomed | house with 
zs B es BS8 a5 ok sos ~ | -»| hous: with | incomplete 
ea S — saa =o 35 65.8 ra |$=\moderncon-| mod 
es ") &0 < So! pe ; Orere 
28. “4 a £8 £ a ER bt — |c| veniences con- 
Sa = A © =3 0 a “oO : i 
onl Oo au td a es Soe 6 | 8 & ber month | venie:.ces 
Oo |4 per month 
: $ $ $ $ $ c a 3 3 a boa ‘ia 
. . $ 
9-369 12-025 9. 11-429 
? ‘ a 8-507 373] 27- : 
6-50- 7.25, “i one a el ld 6-250 a.350) 29-9 | 8.2 2166) 1.582 
es 8-50 9-00 5-00 Stoo) Lee 2:00 sity ater 6) op bre 500 ei [eis teidileitapel ate, oh5 f 30-3 9-8116-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 1 
6-75- 9-50 10°50 fon aad scan in' 6-00") Sie) ee ee ee 
. 4 ‘ Anta : Petra ata r elt projec aap” homed 82> ‘ 15- $ : 
hal Girshe ki ae Ae ah 10-00-12-00/6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 36 an aay ay a pos on ; 
9°60 dali a ate aka baeibaaived eta iss ee) La RES 30 _ | 9-3/18-00-25-00 14-00-18-C6 | 5 
5 es 10.800 $1690 ties pro pea eee iii 6. tas 29-8 | 9-8118-00-25-00 }15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-00-11-00el  iLe0el 6-008 8-500} 5-500 6-500 Steel aoa d ebiae Gees Guat 
50g 002 7.00 5 | 9-5 2-12 17-125 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 As ltt a ig ae ee 30-721 9-6|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
9-00-11-00 }11-00-11-50 ].....2.2+:]esssse0e. BP 4500s 8200) 2016 ee O0r ie eeet Mer 
FT. pak. 6 C3) ata dle aOR IE ali, Jaca! 25-00 18-00 16 
9.150 11-500 10-399 "440934 rsp velo silos! cea’ Relat ©) Siw steel evel mys Eales eee Ve le -o/enelets 28-2 9-1 18-00 5 
. ; : 4-868 d ; 15-00 jill 
10-00 11:00 |  12-00c 12-00e| 10-67c 10.67¢ e eonies Cicale beg 13-688 
ee 11-00 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 vated aL° “1120: 00-28-00) }ve i kid tera 12 
13-00 8-00 9-00 6.00 2.00 25-7 | 9-7116-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 [18 
iG i ae 4 i ya 8:00 | 25-1 | 9-6120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |i4 
ware he "50 10.33¢ il. persis eer Ee binelels sessilis <itie aids ess fain : . 15-00 | 7-00-10-00 }15 
i iiee iPOn iG Se ee ee ee oe ee Ue 
Pe Peenmertierere |coae. "ab aiieeptre lt) ie. de. F ‘ ; ; 12-00-18-00 {17 
8-00- 8-50 11:00 ]i2-00- " }13-33714- 670)" 7" "8:00e} a:a0el'"'"'42%00e] 36-5 | 9:4 18-00-28-00 {14-00-1800 |19 
a ae bl i bellies, « 
125 i184i ete sa esle aniine HO een Beales a See 2 A eee 94.7 | 8-9118-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 120 
10-25 ]12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 eh ae ee agit 17-446 
7-50- 8-50 VR s peat Meee Fe ee eet oe 
i 12-00 12.00 a ee hac aa Ri brie: BONDE Cee HITE. RBleiualiatoi/ai a + el eters O° . - 00-22-00 14-00-18-00 {22 
9-00-11-50 11.50 rie HA - 10-00c}] 24-9 | 9-5}18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 {23 
9-50 13-00 9-00 isl0o i B00 a .-...| 24-1 | 9-5}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 [24 
10-50 11-00 11-00 12-00 9. 10. aa 23:7 8-9 -00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 }25 
19:59 12-50 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-50-7-00 | 8-00- 8- HRT Rin cere bd ie pee 
“00 11-25 14-00 16-00 ie steel ake eet 24-4 | 9-1]20-00-24 00 i2-00-20-00 |27 
8-00g fide} og : 11:00 | 25 | 9-4195-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50- 8-508 i1-0cel 2 e Pie Sieopebies 16-00-2200 |29 
. 10-00 13-00 ; ; 82 | $-6}22-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 )30 
12-00 ee apa ai - 11-00 | 25-5 | 9:1/28-00/32-00 15-00-22-00 |31 
10-00 12-00 13260 1 OO Ai pias B 18 5e| 24-9 | 9-7[20- 00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 32 
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birch. p Six-roomed houses not extensi i i 
Lh tensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-850, according to condition and 
conveniences. r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooma, $10-$35 s Delivered 


from mines. 
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(Continued from page 1160) 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
elass. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated applies and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 


tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 


western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. The figures for rent are those for 
six-roomed houses with modern conveniences. 
While the budget serves to show the increases 
or decreases from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
Food | and | Rent ing dries | items* 
Light 


ee | | — | | —— | ———————— 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


With exception of veal which advanced 
slightly in the average, meat prices generally 
showed a downward tendency. Beef prices 
continued to lower levels in most localities, 
sirloin steak being down in the average from 
23-7 cents per pound in October to 22-7 cents 
in November, round steak from 19-4 cents per 
pound to 18:5 cents, rib roast from 17-3 cents 
per pound to 16-9 cents and shoulder roast 
from 12-7 cents per pound to 12:3 cents. 
Mutton was lower at an average price of 20°1 
cents per pound in November as compared with 
20:8 cents in October. Fresh pork was also 
lower averaging 22 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber and 22-7 cents in October, decreases being 
more pronounced in Ontario than in the other 
provinces. Breakfast bacon declined in the 
average from 31:8 cents per pound in October 
to 31-2 cents in November and boiled ham 
from 53-6 cents per pound to 52:3 cents. Lard 
again advanced in the average from 18 cents 
per pound in October to 18-3 cents in Novem- 
ber. 

Egg prices were higher in practically all 
localities, fresh being up from an average price 
of 35-8 cents per dozen in October to 41-5 
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S IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


Commodities om - Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.} Oct.|Nov. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 |1926 }1928 |1929 |1930 |1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
*All commodities............-+-- 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0| 97-3] 97-7] 94-9] 95-7] 79-5] 70-7) 68-9] 71-1] 73-1] 72-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— " 
1G Vegetable Products....... 135 58-11127-9|167-0|103-5| 86-2] 96-3] 87-3] 93-5] 62-6) 58-1] 61-0] 66-5] 68-5) 67-3 
II. Animalsand their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1]109-6] 96-0] 97-9|110-3}108-4| 93-4] 67-4] 63-5] 66-7| 73-5] 72-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
Vile eeTOAUCTS.2! oo scsi. 85 | 58-21157-1|176-5| 96-0)101-7| 96-5| 92-2) 89-8] 77-5] 71-7] 70-9} 71-3] 69-2) 69-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper! wae as.s ace 49 63-91 89-11154-4]129-4/106-3] 98-8] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 76-3) 64-4] 64-9] 64-8] 65-2 
V. Iron and its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9|168-4|/128-0|104-6] 99-3] 92-8) 93-4] 89-3] 87-0} 86-1] 86-7] 87-1) 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 18 98-41141-9/135-5| 97-0] 97-3] 97-0} 94-1] 96-7] 73-5] 63-8] 66-2) 63-1] 73-6 73°3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productssne esa 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2/116-6|107-0] 99-4] 92-8] 92-8] 89-4] 86-5] 85-1] 86-0] 85-0} 85-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ICES TR Piite oor alee ees te 63-41118-7/141-51117-0]105-4| 99-5] 94-3] 95-1] 90-9} 85-5] 81-0} 80-3] 77-4 77-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods........ 936 | 61-9|107-0]140-0]108-0| 95-1] 97-5] 95-1] 94-3| 84-5] 73-9] 73-0] 73-1) 74-2) 74-1 
Foods, beverages and to- 
BOCO ee seat ere so nee 126 61-81119-4]151-0/105-4| 90-2] 97-5] 99-11100-3] 83-9] 66-2) 67-1] 68-4 72-5] 72-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 110 62-21 91-4/126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-5] 92-4] 90-3] 84-9] 79-0) 77-0] 76-2) 75-3 75-4 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 403 67-4/131-5}163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-2] 93-4] 95-1] 73-4] 68-1] 64-3] 67-9) 70-6 69-6 
Producers’ Equipment.... 94 | 55-11 80-4|108-6]113-8]104- 1100-8] 92-8] 94-5] 90-9] 89-2] 85-4] 89-4) 89-7 89-6 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 69-11138-3}170-4|112-6] 98-2! 96-8] 93-5] 95-2] 71-4] 65-7) 62-0) 65-5 68-5] 67-4 
Building and construction 
materials. cesoeke cece 111 67-0}100-91144-0}122-81108-7| 97-9} 98-3] 98-2] 85-7) 79-2] 80-7) 81-8 82-2] 82-4 
Manufacturers’ materials 267 69-51147-21176-6]110-2| 95-8] 96-5] 92-4] 94-5] 68-2] 62-7) 58-8 62-7] 66-2] 64-8 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A Riel dein. siscyseae sls 186 §8-2/131-3/169-5|103-4| 89-1] 95-9] 86-5] 91-1} 63-5] 58-7] 60-8 64-7| 66-1] 65-0 
Be Anima lomo cue se, 105 70- 41129 -91146-6]109-6] 95-5| 97-7|107-5|105-2| 90-6) 67-7 64-6| 67-8] 73-4] 73-4 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 62-6/132-7|161-6}102-8| 86-7] 98-0} 96-1]101-5} 66-3 56-4) 54-6] 61-2] 65-8) 65-0 
Up Mariner. oo. oo fleece ae ee 16 64-4/111-1]111-7} 91-6] 91-9]103-4 109-6)109-7 92-0} 73-9] 69-5] 74-5] 67-6] 67-8 
5 UG Gc 80) 937] AM oeealt eae BS 57 63-9] 89 1/154-4]129-4]105-3] 98-8} 98-6; 92-9] 85-5] 76-3) 64-6 64-9} 64-8} 65-3 
LVaviMineraliniwe 82ers tee 203 67.-0]111-3]131-4]117-6|105 8} 98-8 91-7! 92-1] 85-7) 82-0} 81-7] 82-0] 83-1] 83-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8|120-7|155-7/107-5| 94-8] 97-4] 94-4) 97-2] 70-4] 61-4 59-3] 64-3) 68-0) 67-5 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
a) a terete! ophanse Cid soe tive teh 392 | 64-8/127-6/156-8|116-7|100-5| 97-4] 94-2] 93-5) 82-8) 72-7 71-7| 72-4] 73-4] 72-9 





«Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 


cents in November and cooking from 30:1 cents 
per dozen to 33:4 cents. Milk was again 
slightly higher at 10-3 cents per quart as com- 
pared with 10-2 cents in October. The price of 
butter continued to advance in all cities, dairy 
being up from 24-5 cents per pound in October 
to 24:9 cents in November and creamery from 
27-1 cents per pound to 28-6 cents. Cheese 
advanced 4 cent per pound to 28-6 cents. The 
price of bread which has been unchanged in 
the average since April, rose from 5-9 cents 
per pound in October to 6 cents in November. 
Flour was again fractionally higher at 3-5 cents 
per pound. Potatoes were practically un- 
changed at $1.08 per ninety pounds. Prunes 
declined 4 cents per pound in the average to 
11-6 cents. Sugar reflected a small general de- 
crease at an average price of 6:2 cents per 
pound. Anthracite coal averaged higher in 
November at $14.76 per ton as compared with 
$14.58 in October, increases being reported 
from many cities. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15; Windsor, 


1934, the number is 567. 


$16.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$13.25; Montreal, $14.25; Hull, $16.25; Ottawa, 
$16.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $14.50; 
Peterborough, $16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, 


$14.75; St. Catharines, $14.50; Hamilton, 
$14.50; Brantford, $17; Galt, $16.50; Windsor, 
$12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $17.75; 


Timmins, $18; Sault Ste. Marie, $14.50; Port 
Arthur, $17; Fort William, $17; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 

Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The price of wheat moved downward during 
the month due in a large measure to un- 
usually low European demand. No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaged 85-7 cents per 
bushel in November as compared with 90-8 
cents in October. In coarse grains, oats de- 
clined from 34 cents per bushel to 31-9 cents 
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and rye from 42-2 cents per bushel to 41:1 
cents. Barley and flax showed little change. 
Flour at Montreal declined 10 cents per barrel 
to $5.70. Granulated sugar at Montreal was 
unchanged at $4.71 per cwt. The price of 
Ceylon rubber at New York rose from 12-9 
cents per pound to 13:3 cents. In livestock, 
choice steers at Toronto declined from $6.01 
per hundred pounds to $5.80 but advanced at 
Winnipeg from $4.44 per hundred pounds to 
$4.74. Veal calves at Toronto were up from 
$8.56 per hundred pounds to $8.97 and at 
Winnipeg from $5.88 to $6.18. Lambs also 
averaged higher, the price at Toronto rising 
from $7.06 per hundred pounds to $7.74 and 
at Winnipeg from $5.82 to $6.68. Bacon hogs 
showed a substantial decline at both Toronto 
and Winnipeg, the price in the former market 


falling from $8.94 per hundred pounds to $7.99 
and in the latter from $7.92 to $7.16. Eggs at 
Montreal rose from 40-3 cents per dozen to 
43-5 cents and at Toronto from 39-4 cents 
per dozen to 42-5 cents. Storage holdings of 
butter were about 13 per cent lower the be- 
ginning of November than at October Ist. At 
Montreal the price of creamery prints rose from 
26-3 cents per pound to 27:4 cents and at 
Toronto from 25-5 cents per pound to 27-2 
cents. Raw cotton at New York averaged 
higher at 12-1 cents per pound as compared 
with 11-3 cents in October. Raw silk was 10 
cents per pound higher at $2.25 and raw wool 
was 1 to 2 cents per pound higher at a price 
range of 18-19 cents according to grade. In 
non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper declined 
from $9.54 per hundred pounds to $9.41. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. The latest table showing cost of 
living and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the October issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1930=100, was 91-1 
for October, an increase of 1-7 per cent for the 
month. In every one of the eleven groups an 
Increase was recorded, the larger increases oc- 
curring in cereals, non-ferrous metals and tex- 
tiles. 

The Statzst index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 85:8 at the end of October, an 
increase of 0:8 per cent for the month. Except 
for a rise of 2-9 per cent in textiles, the changes 
in all groups were small. The only decrease 
was one of 1-5 per cent in animal food. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July 1914100, was 
147 at the beginning of November, an advance 
of 1-4 per cent for the month due to higher 
food prices, chiefly prices of eggs, butter and 
bread, also in bacon and cheese, while fish was 
a little cheaper. ! 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the. General Statistical Office,.on the base of 
July 1914=100 (gold index) was 71 for Octo- 
ber, an advance of one point for the month. 
Foods, on the whole were unchanged, but all 
three groups of industrial materials were 


higher, the chief increase being in the textile 
group. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 102-8 for October, an increase of 0-5 
per cent for the month. Among the sixteen 
groups, five were unchanged from the Septem- 
ber level, while the other eleven groups all 
registered increases, among which rubber ad- 
vanced 7:5 per cent and non-ferrous metals 
4 per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—=100, was 122-8 for Octo- 
ber, a decrease of 0-5 per cent for the month, 
due entirely to lower food prices, as there were 
very slight increases in rent, in heat and light 
and in clothing. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Milan Provincial 
Council of Corporate Economy index number, 
on the base 1918100, was 337-39 for Septem- 
ber, an advance of 2-5 per cent for the month 
with increases recorded in every group except 
chemical products which were slightly reduced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- 
porated) which is based on the sum total of the 
prices per pound of 96 commodities of com- 
mon consumption was $10:2834 at November 
1, an advance of 1:1 per cent for the month. 
Breadstuffs, livestock, provisions and fruits all 
showed declines, chemicals and drugs were un- 
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changed, but the other eight groups all ad- 
vanced. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of commo- 
dities in wholesale markets, was $178-614 at 
November 1, an advance of 0-6 per cent for 
the month. This is the highest figure reached 
for five and one-half years or since April 1, 1930. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries, Massa- 
chusetts, of the cost of living in Massachusetts, 
on the base 1913=100, was 139-1 for October, 
a very slight decrease from the September 
level due to lower food prices, although cloth- 


ing and fuel and light showed advances. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Alleged illegal disbursement of compensation 


Action was taken before the Ontario 
Supreme Court for alleged illegal division 
of a pension by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The plaintiff was the recipient of com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, R.S:O. 1927, c. 179. Before the Police 
Magistrate at Sault Ste. Marie on June 8, 
1929, he was charged under s. 242(3) of the 
Criminal Code, and was found guilty and 
was ordered to pay the sum of $35 per month 
for the maintenance of his wife and children. 

Sometime later the plaintiff was again 
summoned under the provisions of the 
Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance 
Act, RS.O. 1927, c. 184, and under such 
proceedings was directed to pay the sum of 
$15 per month for the maintenance of his 
wife and children. 

Copies of both orders were delivered to 
the defendant Board and, acting under powers 
conferred upon the Board by s. 47a (b) of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, R.S.O. 
1927, c. 179, as enacted by 1928 (Ont.), 
c. 26, s. 2, the Board diverted, not the sum 
of $15, but the sum of $35 per month for 
the maintenance of his wife and children. 

The plaintiff contends that the first order 
was under the provisions of the Criminal 
Code was not made by a Court of competent 
jurisdiction as is required by sec. 47a (b) of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The plaintiff commenced the action, claim- 
ing “damages for illegally diverting part of 
the plaintiff’s pension or in the alternative 
for an accounting as to the amount of the 
plaintiff’s pension diverted to the plaintiff's 
wife or family and for payment to the 
plaintiff of the amount so diverted, with 
interest.” 

In the opinion of Hon. Justice Hope of 
the Supreme Court, the order of the magis- 
trate, purporting to be made under the 
authority of the Criminal Code is not one made 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. He also 
expressed astonishment “that the Board has 


followed the course it has in the light of the 
subsequent maintenance order for $15, and 
contended that “if. this order requires varia- 
tion by way of increasing the amount, .it..can 
be properly varied on a further application.” 
However, he considered that the “action as 
framed is undoubtedly in tort and _ such 
action is not maintainable against the Crown.” 

In dismissing the action (without costs) 
the Court held that a support order of a 
Magistrate under the Deserted Wives’ and 
Children’s Maintenance Act is not one of a 
‘court of competent jurisdiction’ within the 
meaning of s. 47a of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, as would warrant the 
Compensation Board to honour it and apply 
compensation pensions in payment of it. 
But the Board, being an agency of the Crown, 
is not subject to an action in tort for the 
illegal diversion of the pensions; nor is such 
action of the Board subject to review by the 
Courts by virtue of ss. 12 and 67 of the Act. 

Nadeau v. Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Ontario Supreme Court (1935) 4, Dominion 
Law Reports, 442. 


Claim for wages under Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act 


A worker employed on construction of a 
conduit for the City of Montreal claimed 
arrears of wages to the amount of $28.65 for 
2864 hours of work. While employed he was 
paid and accepted a rate of 25 cents an hour, 
which was 10 cents an hour less than the rate 
set by the wage schedule of the building 
trades under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act. 

Action was instituted in the Circuit Court 
for the recovery of the difference and the 
judge held that a person engaged to work as 
labourer on the construction of an under- 
ground conduit for electric lines in the City 
of Montreal is entitled to 35 cents per hour 
as provided by the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment for the building trades. 
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The Court, therefore, ordered the defendant 
to pay the plaintiff the sum of $28.65, with 
interest from November 29, 1934, and costs. 


Sekel vs. Kelley (1935), 73 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 396. 


Wage Claim under British Columbia Male 
Minimum Wage Act Sustained 


An employee in the golf club department 
of a retail leather goods establishment at 
Vancouver took action to recover wages 
under the British Columbia Minimum Wage 
Act, administered by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 

The company, while operating a wholesale 
and retail leather business also manufactured 
and repaired golf clubs as a subsidiary line. 
It was in this activity in which the employee 
was engaged. He claimed that his employer’s 
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business came under the classification of 
“mercantile industry” within the meaning of 
the Act, and that by a Board order effective 
August 10, 1934, minimum wages of $12.75 
per week were established for every employee 
in that industry. The plaintiff further 
claimed that between October 5, 1934, and 
April 5, 1935, the company only paid him $6 
per week, whereas under the Board order he 
was entitled to $12.75 per week. The plaintiff 
‘nstituted action before a county court judge 
for the balance, namely $174.37. 

The county court judge sustained the 
plaintiff's claim whereupon the defendant 
company carried the case to the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal. The appeal was 
dismissed. 

Stevenson v. British Columbia Leather 
Company, British Columbia Court of Appeal 
(1935) 4, Dominion Law Reports, 148. 
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